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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Thursday,  9th  May  1889. 


n  1  Mv  Lords  X  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  reference  to  an  incident 

to  make,  as  I  now  do  respectfully,  that  acknowledgmnn.  continued 

.nK^SST^^  r^e^t^oupht  I  had  reason 
“  complain  and  I  am  very  glad  Sir  Charles  Russell  has  said  what  he  has. 

The  Most  Reverend  William  J.  Walsh  .Archbishop  of  Dublin,  re-called;  further 

examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85*  h^saek 

"SmO aAnd°diTyou  ^  down  to^lL^ dtslS'yourselfl  Did  yoT consider  it  your 
dutv  to  eodlwn  yourself  to  the  district  ?-I  did.  X  considered  it  my  duty  to  go  to  the 
^i,triet  toe  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  shortly  after  the  evictions,  o  g 
amongst  the  people  to  ascertain  their  feelings,  and  to  do  what  I  could  do  towards  keeping 

^IhTwhenlhere.  was  an  address  presented  to  you  by  the  Land  League  and 

“^12  °Th“al ' ITgu^  meari ^“occasion.  The  people  expressed 
a  desire  to  present  some  address  to  me,  and  I  considered  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
encourage  any  gathering  of  the  people  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  district,  but 
lhat  waf  theyd!strict  in  which  one  of  the  addresses  denouncing  crime  had  been 
presented  to  me  before  the  evictions  took  place. 

62  513.  An  address  had  been  presented  to  you  .  ies.  , 

(Mr  B  T  Beid.)  I  should  like,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  one  part,  and  one  part 
merely,  of  that  address,  to  ask  the  subject  matter  of  it,  of  course  producing  it  if 

n662  5ll  What  was  the  district  ? — The  district  was  the  Coolgreany  district.  It  is  m 
-  the  parish  of  Arklow  in  my  diocese,  partly  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  and  partly  m  the 

C°62,515.  It  is  at  the  present  moment,  I  believe,  the  scene  of  great  excitement? 

Now,  on  the  occasion  that  you  refer  to  of  the  address  being  presented,  did 
anything  in  that  address  refer  to  crime  ?— Yes,  there  was  one  passage  in  the  address  m 

which  the  people  expressed -  ,  T  ,  T  j 

62,517.  ( The  President.)  Have  you  it  with  you?— I  have,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  original. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  out  that  part?— I  his  is  the 
passage,  my  Lord,  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  rather  fanciful  and  poetic.  It  is  a  poetic 

quotation  ;  I  will  read  it  as  it  stands. 

62,518  ( The  President.)  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  of. 

5.  55696.— Ev.  78.  91.— 5/89.  A 
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“  Your  Grace’s  presence  amongst  us  while  it  will  redouble  our  exertions  on 
“  behalf  of  our  country,  will  purify  and  elevate  our  efforts  and  bring  home  to  us 
“  the  fact  that — 

“  ‘  Freedom  comes  from  God’s  right  hand, 

“  ‘  And  needs  a  godly  train, 

“  ‘  ’Tis  righteous  men  alone  can  make 
“  ‘  Our  Nation  once  again.’  ” 

It  is  a  well-known  quotation  in  Ireland,  from  the  national  literature. 

( The  President.)  You  see,  Mr.  Reid,  that  says  no  basis  of  fact. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Lord,  1  was  not  going  to  endeavour  to  put  again  the  question 
which  your  Lordship  ruled  inadmissible. 

(The  President.)  The  Witness  is  not  accustomed  to  our  forms.  A  passage  of  that 
kind  does  not  assist  us  in  any  way. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  there  was  a  general 
aversion  towands  crime  in  that  district,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  the  inference  that 
under  circumstances  of  great  excitement  that  attitude  which  was  supported  by  the 
League  would  be  productive  of  good.  That  was  my  view.  From  my  point  of  view  I 
have  no  desire  to  argue  the  effect  of  it  if  your  Lordship  does  not  think  proper. 

(The  President.)  It  was  only  a  comment  in  passing. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  that  we  may  see  the  context  of  that  passage.  Could  I 
ask  you  to  let  me  see  that  without  inconvenience. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  I  could  give  you  the  book.  I  should  prefer  you  having  another 
copy.  This  happens  to  be  a  presentation  copy. 

62.519.  You  might  give  us  a  reference  to  it  ? — I  believe  it  was  in  the  newspapers  the 
next  day. 

62.520.  Will  you  give  us  the  date,  please.  I  dare  say  we  can  get  it  ? — Yes,  I  take  it 
to  be  the  15th  of  November  1885. 

62.521.  Would  it  be  likely  to  be  reported  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — I  think  so.  I  cannot 
say  for  certain,  but  I  think  it  is. 

62.522.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  presume  that  when  your  Grace  spoke  upon  that  occasion 
you  also  joined  in  deprecating  crime  ;  I  assume  so  ? — Yes,  I  took  occasion  from  this  to 
denounce  crime  and  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  attitude  taken  in  reference  to  it. 

62.523.  It  was  after  that  that  the  excitement  that  has  been  referred  to  took  place, 
and  all  evictions  and  the  excitement  in  consequence  of  them  ? — After  that. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Now  I  propose  to  ask  a  question  in  reference  to  this  particular 
part — this  particular  place. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

62.524.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Beid.)  In  your  judgment  and  from  your  observation  did  the  action 
of  the  National  League  in  that  district  at  that  time  tend  to  the  diminution  of  crime  and 
to  the  prevention  of  it  ? — I  think  so  ;  decidedly. 

62.525.  I  will  only  ask  one  other  question  in  negative  form.  From  your  observa¬ 
tion  in  your  diocese  are  you  aware  of  the  National  League  in  anyway  or  in  any  instance 
encouraging  crime  ? — I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  local  branch  of  the  League 
acted  in  a  way  that  I  should  consider  very  indiscreet  and  improper  ;  not  perhaps 
exactly  criminal,  but  foolish,  and  I  would  say  even  dangerous. 

62.526.  Will  your  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  that  was  and  the  district? — It  was  the 
act  of  a  branch  of  the  League  in  a  surburban  parish — a  rural  parish  immediately 
adjoining  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  parish  of  Clondalkin.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
this  branch  has  passed  a  resolution  that  a  list  should  be  published  of  all  the  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  branch  in  the  district,  that  is  of  all  persons  of  the  farming 
classes — the  persons  that  would  naturally  in  their  view  be  expected  to  be  members. 
That  this  list  should  be  published  I  considered  a  very  foolish  and  improper  proceeding. 

62.527.  Did  you  upon  that  communicate  with  the  central  branch  in  regard  to  this  ? 
— At  once. 

62.528.  With  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ? — With  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.  Possibly, 
with  others  also  ;  but  certainly  with  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Harrington  I  looked  upon 
as  the  natural  person  to  communicate  with.  He  was,  I  think,  organising  secretary,  or 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

62.529.  Can  you  tell  me  what  action  Mr.  Harrington  took  in  regard  to  that  case  ? — 
1  can. 
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62.530.  I  presume  you  know  of  the  occurrence  yourself,  and  what  was  done  ? — I  do 
not  precisely  know  the  legal  rule  of  evidence  on  the  subject.  I  am  unwilling  to  say 
anything  which  is  not  strictly  within  their  Lordships’  rule. 

62.531.  Nor  am  I  asking  you.  What  was  the  result ;  you  say  you  spoke  to 
Mr.  Harrington  on  the  subject.  What  was  the  result  with  regard  to  the  local  branch 
at  once  ? — The  next  day  it  happened  was  a  day  of  meeting  of  the  central  branch  of  the 
League  in  their  meetings  in  O’Connell  Street.  The  proceedings  are  reported  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time.  Mr.  Harrington  strongly  denounced  the  proceeding,  and  he 
was  followed  in  his  denunciation  by  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  member  of  Parliament  for,  T 
think,  Tipperary. 

62.532.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  ?  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  the  22nd 
September  1885  ? — I  have  taken  a  copy, 

62.533.  (Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  quite  enough  ? — Shall  I  read  it  ? 

62.534.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  If  you  will  just  answer  Mr.  Reid’s  question,  that  will 
suffice  ? — The  22nd  September  1885,  reported  in  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  23rd 
September  1885. 

62.535.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  know  whether  after  that  the  action  of  the  branch 
of  which  you  complained  was  discontinued  ? — Oh,  yes,  discontinued  at  once.  That  is, 
the  proceeding  on  which  they  had  resolved  did  not  take  place.  They  submitted  at 
once  to  the  control  and  influence  exercised  by  the  central  branch. 

62.536.  Is  that  the  only  instance  of  impropriety  on  the  part  of  a  branch  that  has 
been  brought  to  your  notice  since  your  assumption  of  the  office  of  archbishop  ? — The 
only  one. 

62.537.  Now,  in  regard  to  denunciation  of  crime,  of  course  I  may  assume  that 
the  bishops  in  Ireland  did  habitually  denounce  and  discountenance  crime — of  course  I 
need  not  ask  that  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

62.538.  In  the  action  taken  in  that  behalf,  did  you  find  yourself  supported  and 
assisted  by  the  action  of  the  members  or  retarded  ? — I  found  myself  most  materially 
assisted. 

62.539.  By  the  members,  I  mean,  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  and  the 
heads  of  the  popular  movement  generally. 

62.540.  There  was  a  resolution,  I  believe,  of  the  bishops  passed  in  regard  to  crime 
and  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  National  members  ? — Yes. 

62.541.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date  and  read  the  part  which  you  think  material  ? 
— The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  bishops  was  the  7th  October  1885.  I  take  it  that 
they  are  reported  in  the  “  Freeman's  Journal  ”  of  the  following  day ;  but  it  might  be  a 
day  or  two  afterwards. 

62.542.  You  were  present  yourself  ? — I  was  present  myself.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  resolutions  were  signed  by  me  as  chairman.  There  were  a  number  of 
resolutions.  They  mostly  referred  to  the  education  question  ;  but  this  one  referred  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  country,  to  outrages,  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  leaders  of 
the  popular  movement  in  regard  to  outrages. 

62.543.  Will  you  kindly  read  it? 

“  That  we  regret  and  condemn  the  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  which 
“  have  recently  occurred  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

“  Though  alive  to  the  provocation  given  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  by 
“  the  landlords  who  in  these  times  of  agricultural  and  commercial  depression 
“  refused  reasonable  abatements,  we  warn  our  flock  against  those  illegal  and 
“  immoral  excesses,  which,  if  continued,  could  not  fail  to  bring  down  the  anger  of 
“  God  on  those  who  are  guity  of  them,  and  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised 
“  world  those  districts  of  the  country  in  which  such  outrages  occur,  and  in  some 
“  measure  our  country  at  large.” 

“We  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  the  condemnation  publicly  and 
“  repeatedly  pronounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and 
“  other  notable  Irishmen,  against  these  outrages,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their 
“  view  of  the  political  consequences  of  such  acts  will  be  universally  accepted  by 
“  the  people.” 

That  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  at  which  I  was  present,  and  of  which  I  was 
chairman. 

62.544.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  date  of  that  ? — The  7th  October  1885.  That  i3 
the  date  of  the  meeting. 
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62.545.  I  observed  yesterday  Mr.  Parnell’s  attention  was  called  to  the  distinction 
between  denouncing  crime  upon  political  and  upon  moral  grounds.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  recollect  that.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  it.  During  this  period,  was  the 
crime  denounced  upon  moral  grounds  by  clergymen  as  a  rule  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

62.546.  At  all  the  meetings  where  they  were  present,  I  presume,  as  far  as  you  know? 
— I  refer  especially  to  this  individual  resolution  as  it  is  open  before  me.  We  said  they 
could  not  fail  to  bring  down  the  anger  of  God  on  those  who  were  guilty  of  them. 

62.547.  I  now  come  to  the  matter  of  secret  societies.  Por  a  considerable  period 
prior  to  1885,  the  date  of  your  becoming  archbishop,  had  secret  societies  been  generally 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  notice  and  censure  in  your  diocese  ? — Yes,  of  strong  denun¬ 
ciations  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  his  pastoral  instructions  to  the  people. 

62.548.  Since  when  ?  Since  what  time  can  you  speak  yourself  of  these  notices  of 
secret  societies  ? — I  recollect  them  distinctly  about  1865  and  1866,  and  I  know  that 
they  continued  for  a  number  of  years. 

62.549.  They  continued  for  a  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

62.550.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  archbishop  at  that  time? — Cardinal  Cullen. 

62.551.  And  afterwards,  I  believe,  Dr.  McCabe  ? — Yes. 

62.552.  Was  the  same  course  necessary  and  pursued  during  his  time? — Not  at  all. 
The  references  to  those  secret  societies  were  much  less  frequent. 

62.553.  Have  you  had  occasion  yourself  to  take  notice  or  to  believe  that  secret 
societies  existed  in  your  diocese  since  the  time  when  the  National  League  became 
strong  ? — Speaking  of  the  rural  districts  which  I  have  chiefly  in  view  here,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  practically  disappeared. 

62.554.  I  presume  it  was  part  of  your  duty  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
growth  and  strength  of  secret  societies  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

62.555.  One  more  thing  connected  with  that  I  must  ask  you.  Have  you  observed 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  (I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  1886  and  onward,  but 
previous  to  that  during  this  agitation)  any  alteration  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  constitutional  agitation  and  Parliamentary  acts  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  examination,  but  my 
friend  now  is  limiting  his  question  intentionally  to  a  time  previous  to  1885.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  Archbishop  says  he  has  any  political  knowledge  previous  to  1885. 
If  I  am  wrong,  and  he  has  such  knowledge,  I  must  ask  my  friend  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  that  question  by  showing  what  knowledge  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time. 

62.556.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  I  did,  but  I  will  do  so  more  fully. 

62.557.  Previous  to  the  time  of  your  becoming  Archbishop,  had  you  held  the  offices  that 
I  have  referred  to  before  in  your  examination  already  ? — Yes,  from  1867  continuously 
down  to  1885. 

62.558.  And  had  you  acquainted  yourself,  and  were  you  familiar  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  past,  with  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Government,  and 
their  political  attitude  and  social  feelings  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  ? — I  had, 
in  reference  to  public  matters  of  general  importance,  such  as  Parliamentary  elections 
and  the  like. 

(The  President.)  That  is  what  any  man  of  education  may  say.  It  is  not  a  matter 
upon  which  the  Aochbishop  is  able  to  give  us  any  facts  on  which  we  can  form  an 
opinion. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No.  My  object  in  putting  it  is  this:  It  is  to  show  the  general 
tendency  (as  your  Lordship  will  have  gathered)  of  this  agitation  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  because  the  evidence  has  been  mainly  confined  to  three  or  four  counties. 
Of  course,  the  effect  of  it  I  shall  argue  upon  hereafter.  I  am  very  anxious  to  ascertain 
simply  this — whether  since  the  inception  of  this  National  movement  the  people  have 
been  withdrawn,  so  far  as  the  Archbishop’s  observation  goes,  from  secret  courses  of 
action  and  have  taken  to  open,  Parliamentary  and  political  action  instead.  That  is  my 
object. 

(The  President.)  I  have  pointed  out  that  his  Grace  has  not  indicated  any  sources  of 
special  information  which  he  has.  However,  put  your  question  shortly. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases,  I  would  like  to  ask. 

62.559.  Will  you  kindly  answer  that  question  which  I  think  I  have  put.  Have  you 
observed,  since  the  inception  of  this  agitation  or  movement,  any  alteration  in  the 
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attitude  and  tlie  feelings  of  tlie  people  as  between  secret  action  on  the  one  side  and 
Parliamentary  and  open  action  on  the  other  ? — I  have,  a  decided  alteration. 

62,560.  Will  you  just  say  kindly  what? — That  there  is  at  present  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  popular  interest  taken  and  popular  enthusiasm  manifested  on  those  occasions 
when  a  candidate  of  the  Parliamentary  party  is  returned  ;  whereas,  according  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  country  at  the  earlier  period  of  which  I  spoke,  there  was  a  very 
widespread  popular  indifference  in  reference  to  such  matters.  People  at  that  time 
seemed  largely  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  political  and  constitutional  agitation. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

62.561.  Some  evidence  was  given  here  with  regard  to  land-grabbing.  I  suppose  you 
would  be  disposed  to  say  that  land-grabbing  was  an  unpopular  thing  at  present?  — 
Certainly. 

62.562.  Can  you  tell  the  Court  whether  or  not  land-grabbing  was  a  popular  thing 
before  1879,  before  the  inception  of  the  National  League? — It  was  not;  it  was  most 
unpopular. 

65.563.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  what  class  the  magistrates  in  Ireland  are  usually 
composed? — I  have  no  very  special  knowledge  on  the  subject  beyond  the  general 
knowledge  which  I  suppose  everyone  has. 

62.564.  What  is  your  general  knowledge  ? — That  as  a  rule  they  are  taken  rather 
from  the  classes  that  are  opposed  to  any  popular  movement  in  Ireland. 

62.565.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  it  is  customary  for  landlords  or  land  agents  who 
are  magistrates  to  adjudicate  in  cases  where  there  is  a  controversy  between  a  landlord 
and  a  tenant-farmer  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  point. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

i 

62.566.  Do  I  understand  your  Grace  to  say  that  up  to  1885  you  were  in  Maynooth 
as  president  of  the  college  ? — As  professor,  as  vice-president,  and  finally  as  president. 

62.567.  Have  you  at  any  portion  of  your  career  ever  been  a  parish  priest  ? — No. 

62.568.  And  of  course  your  duties  in  Maynooth  were  principally  to  preside  over  the 
institution  as  a  teaching  institution  ? — Yes,  and  to  give  advice  to  persons  who  consulted 
me  generally  upon  any  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  morality  were  concerned. 

62.569.  Now,  what  counties  are  comprised  in  your  archdiocese  ? — The  whole  of  the 
county  of  Dublin,  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  a  considerable 
portion — I  should  say  one  half — of  the  county  of  Kildare. 

62.570.  I  think  you  have  said  that  after  1866  secret  societies  practically  ceased  to 
exist  in  Ireland  ? — Oh,  no. 

62.571.  Greatly  diminished  ? — No. 

62.572.  From  1866  ? — No,  about  that  time,  I  think,  they  were  particularly  strong — 
1866  and  1867. 

62.573.  What  date  then  would  you  fix  upon  as  the  time  at  which  they  ceased  to  exist  ? 
— I  think  it  was  a  gradual  process.  I  know  the  present  state  of  things.  I  know  what 
existed  in  the  earlier  period  to  which  I  refer,  and  I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  tendency  away  from  the  direction  of  secret  organisation  and  towards  the 
direction  of  open  and  constitutional  action. 

62.574.  Could  you  fix  a  date  at  all  when  they  ceased  to  exist  almost  altogether? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  could  fix  that  date  precisely.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anyone  to  fix  it,  because  it  was  a  gradual  process  that  was  going  on  continuously  all 
over  the  country.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  fix  the  particular  point  where  they 
ultimately  or  last  happened  to  have  any  particular  influence. 

62.575.  Starting  from  1866  and  1867,  I  presume,  about  1879  or  1880  they  would 
have  considerably  decreased  ? — I  distinguish  on  that  point  between  two  classes  of  secret 
organisations.  There  was  the  great  general  Fenian  organisation  of  the  country,  and 
then,  after  the  practical  cessation  of  that  as  a  powerful  political  force  in  the  country,  a 
number  of  isolated  societies  remained,  perhaps  sprang  into  existence  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  general  organisation,  but  at  all  events  existed  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
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62.576.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  matter  of  'which  you  have  any  knowledge,  or  mere 
speculation  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  sources  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  direct  examination. 

62.577.  Were  not  those  addresses  in  1885  ?  No ;  I  mentioned  my  position  in 
Maynooth,  which  brought  me  into  connexion  with  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  was  constantly  consulted  and  constantly  obliged  to  consider  questions  in  which  matters 
of  morality,  both  public  and  private,  were  involved.  Correspondence  with  bishops 
frequently  took  place. 

62.578.  Did  you  find  out  whether  those  secret  societies  existed  in  the  years  1877  and 
1878  ? — I  am  quite  unable  to  fix  upon  any  particular  year  as  indicating  any  particular 
stage  in  this  process. 

62.579.  Now,  I  think  you  said,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881, 
there  was  an  objection  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  to  enter  the  Land  Courts? — 
There  was. 

62.580.  Was  there  any  prohibition  by  the  League  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  prohibition. 
I  was  aware  of  an  advice,  and  an  advice  that  I  considered  subsequent  events  have 
proved  to  have  been  a  most  wise  advice. 

62.581.  Was  there  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  person  who  neglected 
that  advice  ? — N  ot  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

62.582.  And  notwithstanding  the  advice,  without  punishment  attached  to  it,  did  not 

thousands  enter  the  Court? — They  did,  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
organisation.  It  came  to  be  known  through  the  country  that  the  policy  of  test  cases 
had  broken  down.  That  it  was  an  impossibility.  There  was  nothing  then - 

62.583.  The  leaders  were  not  arrested — is  not  it  so — until  the  month  of  October 
1881  ? — October  1881.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

62.584.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that,  before  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  at  all, 
thousands  of  applications  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Court  by  the  tenants  throughout 
Ireland  to  have  their  rents  fixed  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

62.585.  I  think  you  said  that  in  times  of  excitement  there  was  very  bad  feeling 
between  the  landlords  and  tenants  ;  did  you  not  say  so  ? — A  very  bad  feeling  in  some 
places. 

62.586.  Have  you  followed  the  literature  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  the  literature  of  the  Land  League. 

62.587.  Have  you  read  for  any  length  of  time  the  articles  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — 
I  understood  that  “  United  Ireland  ”  had  not  come  into  existence  until  the  Land 
League  had  ceased  to  exist. 

62.588.  Did  you.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the  National  League  and 
the  Land  League  ? — I  do.  of  course.  I  regard  them  as  totally  different  organisations. 

62.589.  If  Mr.  Davitt  said  they  were  the  same  organisations  with  a  new  name  would 
that  alter  your  opinion  in  any  way  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Davitt  said  it  in.  If  I  understood  that  he  was  speaking  with  special  accuracy,  of 
course  his  statement  would  influence  my  judgment,  but  I  think  if  he  spoke  in  a  less 
guarded  way,  and  as  occasionally  I  think  persons  speak  at  public  meetings,  I  should 
try  to  ascertain  his  view  upon  the  point  before  I  changed  my  own. 

62.590.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Davitt  made  use  of  this  language,  would  it  alter  your 
opinion  in  any  way  : — 

“  What  is  known  in  Ireland  to-day  as  the  National  League  is  to  all  intents 
"  and  purposes  precisely  the  same  organisation  as  the  Land  League  which  in 
“  1881  was  proclaimed  as  being  a  dangerous  association  [22  September  1887]. 

The  name  of  the  Land  League,  it  is  true,  consequent  upon  the  action 
“  of  the  Government,  disappeared,  but  its  organisation  remained.  Within 
“  a  few  months  the  name  of  the  National  League  was  assumed,  and  the  agitation 
“  went  on  as  before,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  movement  vastly  developed, 
“  and  there  was  a  far  wider  ramification  of  the  branches  of  the  association.” 
Would  that  affect  your  opinion  at  all,  Dr.  Walsh,  as  to  whether  there  was  practically 
a  continuance  of  the  same  organisation  or  a  change  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  whole 
speech,  or  letter,  or  whatever  it  is  you  have  quoted  from,  before  I  offered  my  opinion. 

62.591.  Are  you  able  to  form  no  opinion  of  it  otherwise? — I  see  nothing  in  that 
passage  which  would  induce  me  to  change  my  once  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject 
from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  two  organisations. 
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62.592.  Apart  from  that  have  you  read  “  United  Ireland  ”  from  time  to  time  from 
the  time  of  its  establishment  up  to  the  present  ? — Not  very  continuously.  I  have  read 
it  occasionally  off  and  on. 

62.593.  Do  you  approve  of  its  teaching,  as  far  as  you  have  read  it  ?— Well,  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  in  it  that  I  do  not  approve  of.  I  have  seen  manifested  a  tendency  to 
personal  abuse  of  political  opponents,  and  I  quite  disapprove  of  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
passages  to  which  I  refer. 

62.594.  Apart  from  the  personal  abuse  of  political  opponents  upon  the  question  of 
the  Land  League  or  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  do  you  approve  of  its  teaching  ? — I 
cannot  recollect,  at  present,  any  passage  of  which  I  disapprove. 

62.595.  Did  you  ever,  on  .any  occasion,  denounce  its  teaching? — Of  “United 
Ireland  ? 

62.596.  Yes?— No. 

62.597.  In  pastoral,  or  sermon,  or  otherwise  ? — No,  it  never  came  before  me  in  any 
way  that  in  my  mind  called  for  denunciation.  As  I  stated,  I  am  not  a  constant 
reader  of  the  paper,  or  anything  like  a  constant  reader. 

62.598.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  organ  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  knew  it  was 
the  organ  of  the  National  League — at  least  I  understood  it  was. 

62.599.  You  make  a  distinction  ? — 1  do,  of  course. 

62.600.  Was  not  the  Land  League  existing  in  August  1881,  when  this  paper  was 
started?  The  Land  League  existed  in  August  1881.  I  think  it  was,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  that  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  started  in  that  month.  I  cannot  at 
all  fix  the  precise  date  that  any  newspaper  in  Ireland  came  into  existence. 

62.601.  Do  you  read  the  “  Irishman  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
the  “  Irishman  ”  for  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

^  ^  noticed  that  your  Grace  was  in  Court  during  the  examination 

of  Mr.  Darnell  m  reference  to  the  extracts  from  the  “  Irishman  ?  ” _ Yes 

62.603.  Did  you  hear  them  ? — I  did. 

62.604.  Did  you  approve  of  them  ? — Oh  no,  they  were  most  abominable,  and  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  it  came  upon  me  altogether  by  surprise,  that  that 
paper  was  m  existence,  or  had  been  in  existence,  for  five  or  six  or  eight  years.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  I  never  met  with  a  copy  of  it  in  any 
circumstances  I  never  heard  from  any  one  that  the  paper  was  in  existence. 

62.605.  Then  when  you  expressed  your  opinion  upon  the  disconnexion  of  the  Land 
League  with  crime,  you  were  still  aware  apparently  of  some  of  the  teachings  that  had 
been  addressed  by  the  principals  of  the  Land  League  to  the  people  in  the  country  ?— If 
you  refer  me  to  any  particular  teaching. 

62.606.  I  refer  you  to  several  of  the  passages  which  were  read  during  Mr.  Parnell’s 
cross-examination  by  the  Attorney-General — the  extracts  from  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — I 
totally  disapprove  of  all  that  was  read  from  that  paper. 

62.607.  You  were  not  aware  of  that  when  you  expressed  an  opinion,  or  formed  the 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  connexion  ?— The  question  I  answered  just  now  was  a 
dmerent  one.  _  You  asked  me  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  advice  given  by  the  Land 

eague.  .  1  said  I  was  not.  Now  you  ask  me  whether  I  was  aware  of  the  advice  put 
forward  m  this  particular  newspaper— that  is  a  totally  different  question.  I  can  answer 
both  questions  if  you  wish. 

62,608  Although  that  paper  was  owned  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan,  or  held  by 
them  as  trustees  of  the  Land  League,  you  do  not  admit  that  the  teachings  contained 
m  it  were  the  teachings  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not.  I  knew  it  to  be  openly  at 

variance  with  the  teachings  that  I  always  saw  coming  from  the  orominent  members  of 
the  Land  League. 

®ave  Jou  f°ll°wed  the  speeches  that  were  delivered  from  time  to  time  by 
“  followed  ”  ^emberS  of  ^arliament ? — In  what  precise  sense  do  you  take  the  words 


62,610.  Have  you  read  them  ?— All  of  them  ? 

Manj  tbe,ra  ?—1  cannot  say  many  of  them— that  is,  many  considering 
the  enormous  number  that  have  been  delivered ;  but  I  have  read  a  considerable  number 
ot  them,  not  through  from  beginning  to  end,  but  I  have  generally  looked  through 
them,  and  I  consider  that  I  am  aware  of  their  tendency. 
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62.612.  You  said,  I  think,  that  there  was  considerable  ill-feeling  between  landlord 
and  tenant  at  times  of  excitement  and  from  a  sense  of  injustice,  as  you  said  ? — Yes, 
and  in  that  particular  instance  to  which  I  referred  intensified  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  evicted  tenants  had  been  murdered  by  an  emergency  man. 

62.613.  Have  you  not  in  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  seen  the  land-grabber  held  up 
to  execration  as  worse  than  either  the  landlord  or  agent  ? — I  have  heard  it  put  forward 
that  the  land-grabber  was  a  greater  enemy  of  the  Irish  tenant-farmer  than  either  the 
landlord  or  the  agent. 

62.614.  A  greater  enemy  ? — A  greater  enemy. 

62.615.  And  have  you  seen  him  held  up  to  execration  in  the  speeches  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  members  of  Parliament? — No,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  speech  in  which.  I  should 
say  that  he  had  been  held  up  to  execration — it  is  a  very  strong  word. 

62.616.  Then,  when  you  formed  your  opinion  as  to  the  disconnexion  of  the  League 
with  crime,  you  were  not  aware  of  any  speech  of  this  character  ? — Coming  from  any 
of  the  leaders  of  the  League  ? 

62.617.  Any  members  of  Parliament  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  was. 

62.618.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  recognised  bye-laws  of  the  League  that  no  person  shall 
take  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  a  bye-law  of  the  League. 

62.619.  Supposing  I  read  to  you  Mr.  Davitt’s  language  in  reference  to  that,  would 
it  alter  your  opinion  in  anyway? — No,  I  think  Mr.  Davitt  may  possibly  make  a 
mistake. 

62.620.  At  page  3370 — Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  at  Virginia — he  said  this : — 

“  The  bye-laws  of  the  Irish  Land  League  declare  that  no  person  who  bids 
“  for  the  land  or  cattle  of  a  tenant  evioted  for  inability  to  pay  rent  shall  be 
“  admitted  to  the  League,  and  that  no  matter  how  many  farmers  are  evicted,  the 
“  land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the  system  shall  be  abolished.  No  sale  of 
“  goods  shall  be  effected  and  no  land  tenanted  after  eviction.” 

— Excuse  me,  that  seems  quite  a  different  matter  to  what  you  referred  to.  You  asked 
me  whether  one  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  League  was  that  no  person  should  take  an 
evicted  farm.  I  said  I  was  not  aware  of  that  bye-law — that  bye-law  you  referred  to  is 
not  that  a  person  shall  not  take  an  evicted  farm,  but  any  person  who  does  that  shall  not 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  League.  That  is  a  very  different  matter.  Will  you 
read  the  passage  ? 

62.621. 

“  Shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  and  no  matter - ” 

This  is  the  second  bye-law, 

“  how  many  farmers  are  evicted,  the  land  shall  remain  untenanted  until  the 
“  sytsem  shall  be  abolished.” 

— I  never  heard  of  that  being  a  bye-law  of  the  League. 

62.622.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

62.623.  Do  you  approve  of  men  being  permitted  to  take  evicted  farms  ? — I  cannot 
see  how  people  can  be  prevented  from  taking  them,  if  they  wish  to  take  them.  I  know 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  diocese  at  present  a  farm  from  which  a  man  was  evicted 
in  circumstances  of  the  most  cruel  hardships,  and  by  an  act  that  I  must  regard  a3 
decidedly  an  unjust  act,  has  been  taken  by  another  person. 

62.624.  If  you  wish  to  add  anything  more,  will  you  kindly  add  it,  and  then  answer 
the  question  ? — I  think  I  have  given  the  answer  fully  to  that  question. 

63.625.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  League  that  a  man  who 
took  an  evicted  farm  was  to  be  boycotted  ? — I  never  heard  of  that  being  a  doctrine  of 
the  League.  All  through,  you  are  speaking  of  evictions  without  any  qualification.  I 
have  always  understood  that  the  leaders  of  the  League  made  a  most  important  distinc¬ 
tion  between  evictions  in  general  and  what  was  regarded  by  the  public  opinion,  of  the 
country  as  an  unjust  eviction,  and  always  expressed  themselves  publicly  that  they  were 
opposed  to  evictions  in  general. 

62.626.  Who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  injustice  ? — I  have  stated  that  in  my  opinion 
they  referred,  when  using  that  phrase,  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  If  you 
wish  to  know  what  I  consider  an  unjust  eviction,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  you.  That 
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I  understand  to  be  their  opinion.  If  you  want  to  know  more  accurately,  I  think  you 
must  ask  themselves. 

62.627.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  page  2336,  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Mayne,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  who  said  : — 

“  Tipperary  should  look  upon  the  grabber  as  a  man  who  has  forfeited  the 
“  right  to  a  home  within  its  border.  No  compromise  with  the  land-grabber.” 

At  a  National  League  meeting,  4th  October  1885,  at  Ballingarry,  county  Tipperary, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  parish  priest,  said  he 

“  denounced  land-grabbers,  who  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  company  ef 
“  men  as  persons  affected  with  leprosy  or  cholera.” 

— I  never  happened  to  meet  with  those  particular  speeches  to  which  you  refer. 

62.628.  Do  you  approve  of  that  language,  may  I  ask? — I  think  that,  unless  largely 
modified  by  something  in  the  context,  and  by  what  was  said  by  other  speakers  at  the 
meeting,  if  it  was  a  meeting,  it  would  be  dangerous  language  to  use  in  Tipperary, 
peaceable  as  the  county  is. 

62.629.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ?— If  spoken  by  itself,  without  any  qualification,  I 
should  not  approve  of  it. 

62.630.  Did  you  say  that  boycotting  was  not  one  of  the  recognised  punishments  of 
the  League,  to  be  inflicted  upon  people  who  took  farms  from  which  a  man  had  been 
unjustly  evicted  ? — Unjustly;  excuse  me,  that  word  was  not  in  your  question. 

62.631.  I  understand  that  is  the  qualification? — I  understand  that  is  the  most 
important  qualification. 

62.632.  Who  do  you  say  is  to  be  judge  of  the  injustice? — Do  you  wish  my  own 
opinion  ? 

62.633.  No,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  League  ? — I  understand  that  the  practice 
of  the  Land  League  is  that  they  refer  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country,  including 
the  trusted  leaders  of  the  people,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as,  political,  people  having  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  knowing  the  rates  at  which  fair  rents  are  fixed 
by  the  Courts. 

62.634.  Is  all  that  investigation  to  be  gone  through  before  it  is  ascertained  whether 
a  man  should  be  boycotted  or  not  if  he  takes  an  evicted  farm? — I  really  do  not  know 
what  investigation  they  were  intended  to  go  through.  You  are  asking  me  matters  that 
did  not  come  under  my  knowledge,  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  boycotting 
was  resolved  upon  and  carried  out. 

62.635.  I  want  to  see  how  far  you  have  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  League, 
when  you  base  an  opinion  upon  its  non-connexion  with  crime.  Do  you  know  many 
men  to  have  been  boycotted  for  taking  evicted  farms  ? — I  have  known  one  prominent 
case,  to  which  I  referred  this  moment. 

62.636.  Have  you  known  many  inen  through  the  country,  from  the  action  of  the 
League  boycotted  for  having  taken  evicted  farms? — No  ;  although  the  League  is  very 
generally  diffused  through  my  arch  diocese,  I  think  the  cases  of  boycotting  are° extremely 
rare.  You  have  referred  to  particular  cases,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  them,  and  if 
you  have  no  objection,  I  should  wish  to  explain  some  of  the  cases  I  do  know. 

62.637.  I  have  not  asked  you  the  particulars  of  any  particular  case.  I  only  ask  you 
whether  you  know  cases  in  which  there  was  boycotting  ? — No  ;  not  many  cases ;  in  my 
diocese  they  are  very  rare. 

62.638.  Have  you  any  reference  at  all  to  those  cases  which  occurred  outside  your 
diocese? — I  think  not.  I  have  heard  from  others,  and  from  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  outside  my  own  diocese. 

62.639.  Reading  the  newspapers  and  reading  the  speeches  you  say,  you  have  read 
some  from  some  of  the  Members  of  Parliament.  Do  you  not  know,  Dr.  Walsh,  that 

men  were  boycotted  through  many  parts  of  Ireland  for  having  taken  evicted  farms  ? _ 

I  do. 

62.640.  Was  that,  in  your  opinion,  in  those  districts,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
League  ? — I  have  understood  that  it  was  with  the  countenance  of  the  local  branches  of 
the  League,  and  frequently  disapproved  of  by  the  central  organisation,  when  the  cases 
were  brought  under  their  knowledge. 

62.641.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  at  all  where  they  were  disapproved  by 
the  central  organisation  ? — I  have  stated  to  you  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and 
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you  may  perhaps  object  to  me  if  I  proceeded  to  state  what  I  have  read  in  books 
or  have  read  in  the  newspapers. 

62.642.  You  say  that  boycotting  was  carried  out,  as  far  as  you  know,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  League  ? — By  the  local  branches  of  the  League,  and  frequently  dis¬ 
approved  of  by  the  central  organisation  when  it  came  to  their  knowledge,  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  Clondalkin,  which  I  referred  to  in  my  direct  examination. 

62.643.  In  those  particular  cases  what  action  was  taken  by  the  local  branches,  who 
determined  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of  those  evictions  ? — Those  cases,  as  I  told  you 
before,  I  have  no  particular  knowledge. 

62.644.  Have  you  ever  known  of  cases  where  men  have  come  to  the  League,  and 
made  their  peace  with  the  League,  and  the  ban  of  boycotting  has  been  taken  off? — I 
have  seen  reports  of  such  cases  in  the  newspapers. 

62.645.  Have  you  known  of  men  being  outraged  who  were  boycotted  ? — I  have  seen 
statements  to  that  effect. 

62.646.  You  know  nothing  of  it  yourself  ? — I  know  nothing  of  it  myself. 

62.647.  Do  you  believe  it,  from  the  reports  you  have  seen,  to  be  true  that  many  men 
were  boycotted  first,  then  an  outrage  committed  upon  them  afterwards  ? — I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  either  true  or  false.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  newspaper, 
and  I  consider  that  in  many  cases,  out  of  the  large  number  of  farmers  in  Ireland,  such 
things  may  have  occurred,  and  I  would  say  must  have  occurred,  possibly  throughout 
the  country  from  time  to  time. 

62.648.  But  before  you  formed  an  opinion,  or  took  upon  yourself  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  connexion  of  the  League  with  boycotting,  did  you  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  those  reports  you  saw  in  the  papers  were  accurate  ? — I  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  whether  such  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  action  of  the  League,  and 
whether  those  cases  when  they  occurred — and  if  they  occurred  they  were  exceedingly 
few,  speaking  relatively — and  were  exceptional  in  character,  and  were  totally  opposed 
to  the  teachings  and  regulations  of  the  League. 

62.649.  Tell  me  what  steps  you  took  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  practice 
throughout  many  parts  of  Ireland  to  have  men  boycotted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
League,  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — I  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  that,  and  I  have  not 
stated  that  I  took  steps  to  ascertain  that.  I  told  you  that  I  saw  those  statements  in 
newspapers  of  various  political  views. 

62.650.  Tell  us  what  steps  you  took  to  ascertain  whether  outrages  were  committed 
on  men  at  the  time  they  were  under  the  ban  of  boycotting? — I  took  no  steps  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that ;  I  have  stated  that  already. 

62.651.  May  I  ask  you,  do  you  approve  of  boycotting? — If  you  can  define  for  me 
what  you  mean  by  boycotting  I  will  answer  the  question,  but  boycotting  is  understood 
in  Ireland  in  an  immense  variety  of  senses.  Speaking  in  a  court  of  justice  I  take  here 
the  legal  definition  of  it  given  by  the  Irish  Bench,  and  in  that  sense  I  totally  disapprove 
of  it,  and  I  say  so  most  emphatically. 

62.652.  Kindly  attend  to  my  language,  and  you  will  no  doubt  recognise  its  source, 
do  you  approve  of  the  practice  “  commonly  known  as  boycotting  ”  in  Ireland  ? — Many 
practices  go  by  that  name. 

62.653.  Do  you  recognise  those  words,  “  commonly  called  boycotting  ”  ? — I  do  many 
things  are  commonly  called  boycotting  in  Ireland,  and  many  different  kinds  of  things. 

62.654.  Do  you  recognise  the  phrase  ? — Allow  me  to  put  my  view. 

62.655.  Will  you  explain  what  particular  kinds  of  boycotting  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  ? — I  think  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  commonly  come  to  be  accepted 
of  late  is  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  this  way,  that  it  is  boycotting  including  intimidation  ; 
if  I  may  state  to  their  Lordships,  that  is  the  definition  which  I  take  here  which  was 
laid  down  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the  Irish  Bench,  that  that  was  the 
sense  in  which  he  should  understand  the  word  if  any  case  involving  the  use  of  the 
word  should  come  before  him  in  his  Court.  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Baron.  You  may  probably  recollect  it. 

62.656.  Do  you  know  what  case  that  was  ? — I  think  it-  was  in  the  Heafy  case,  about 
12  months  ago. 

62.657.  Had  not  boycotting  been  existing  in  Ireland  for  five  years  before  that  time  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  was  the  sense  in  which  he  took  it,  speaking  of  it  as  a  criminal  act. 

62.658.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  of  your  own  as  to  what  were  the  characteristics 
of  boycotting  before  this  definition  you  refer  to  ? — The  characteristics  of  boycotting 
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were  various,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  boycotting.  If  you  wish  me  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  different  kinds  of  boycotting,  I  can  explain  it. 

62.659.  Have  you  ever  read  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Ennis.  I  think  that 
was  where  he  first  laid  down  what  boycotting  was,  according  to  him  ? — I  do  not  think 
so.  Was  that  a  speech  that  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons?  There  was  a 
dispute,  I  think,  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  whether  the  word 
“  unjustly  ”  was  referred  to. 

62.660.  The  words  were,  “  shun  them,”  or  “  show  them  ”  in  the  market  place — will 
you  tell  us,  please,  what  is  the  boycotting  of  which  you  disapprove  ? — I  think  the  only 
sense  in  which  boycotting  can  be  tolerated,  not  to  say  approved — even  tolerated,  is 
that  which  may  be  more  properly  given  under  the  name  of  exclusive  dealing.  I  think 
that  in  certain  cases,  that  is  a  tolerable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  within 
certain  limits,  but  anything  beyond  that,  when  it  comes  to  intimidation,  when  any 
pressure  is  put  upon  people  to  join  a  boycotting  combination  and  they  are  not  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  action  in  the  matter,  I  think  the  process  of  the  proceeding  most 
reprehensible,  and  I  have  always  refused  myself  to  use  the  word  “  boycotting  ”  though 
I  know  it  is  commonly  used  in  reference  to  these  proceedings  of  which  I  have  now 
spoken. 

62.661.  You  have  observed  no  such  diffidence  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  popular 
orators  in  Ireland  in  using  the  word  “  boycotting  ”  ? — I  have  observed  that  the 
distinction  I  have  referred  to  has  been  frequently  drawn  by  the  public  orators.  Take 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  have  seen  many  speeches  of  his  in  which  he  has  distinctly 
warned  the  people  against  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  with  other 
speakers. 

62.662.  This  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  on  the  19th  September  1880 - 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  was  not  put  to  Mr.  Parnell  in  examination-in-chief. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  was  put  in  in  evidence,  and  no  question  was  asked  him  about  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  asked  to  explain  it. 

(The  President.)  That  was  not  necessary ;  it  is  in  evidence.  That  is  the  only 
thing. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  was  made  a  grievance,  but  it  was  put  in 
chief;  it  was  admitted  to  be  correct,  and  no  question  asked.  If  there  is  any  explanation 
which  can  be  given,  it  can  be  given,  and  there  will  be  no  objection. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  language  speaks  for  itself.  If  any  special  meaning  is  to  be 
attached  to  it,  we  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 

(The  President.)  You  are  entitled  to  refer  to  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  this  : — 

“  Now,  what  are  you  to  do  with  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which 
“  another  tenant  has  been  evicted  ?  [A  voice  :  ‘  Shoot  him.’]  I  think,  I  heard 
“  somebody  say,  shoot  him.  (Cheers.)  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much 
“  better  way — a  more  Christian  and  charitable  way,  which  will  give  the  lost  man 
“  an  opportunity  of  repenting.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  When  a  man  takes  a 
“  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,” — 

(Mr.  Parnell.)  Unjustly. 

(The  President.)  Read  it  as  it  is;  it  has  been  proved,  and  an  application  will  be  made, 
if  necessary,  by  counsel  in  the  case  to  introduce  any  corrections.  It  must  not  be  done 
by  way  of  interruption. 

62.663.  (Mr.  Atkinson.) 

“  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  you  must 
“  shun  him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him,  you  must  shun  him  in  the 
“  streets  of  the  town,  you  must  shun  him  in  the  shop,  you  must  shun  him  on  the 
“  fair-green  and  in  the  market-place,  and  even  in  the  place  of  worship,  by  leaving 
“  him  alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the 
“  rest  of  his  country,  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old  ;  you  must  show  him  vour 
“  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed.  If  you  do  this,  you  may  depend 
“  on  it  there  will  be  no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  to  shame,  as  to  dare  the 
“  public  opinion  of  all  the  right-thinking  men  in  the  country,  and  transgress 
“  your  unwritten  code  of  laws.” 

Is  that  your  definition  of  boycotting? — No. 
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62.664.  With  what  qualification  do  you  approve  of  it  as  defined  according  to  this? — 
Does  that  purport  to  be  a  definition  of  boycotting  ? 

62.665.  I  leave  that  to  you ;  do  you  approve  of  that  paragraph? — No. 

62.666.  What  qualification  do  you  put  to  that  ? — I  should  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity,  before  answering  that  question,  of  considering  the  paragraph  very 
carefully  before  I  stated  any  qualification. 

62.667.  It  does  not  strike  you  at  once,  upon  the  face  of  it,  as  being  improper  ? — Tt 
does. 

62.668.  In  what  does  the  impropriety  consist? — I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
question  without  having  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  passage  carefully,  for  I  fear 
if  I  were  to  introduce  some  qualifications  and  not  others  I  might  make  myself 
responsible  for  things  which  I  did  not  wish  to  approve  of. 

62.669.  Do  I  understand  your  Grace  that  it  requires  consideration  to  discover  what 
is  improper  in  that  paragraph  ? — I  think  it  would  require  consideration  to  discover 
this,  with  what  qualification  I  could  approve  of  the  paragraph.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
state  to  you  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  paragraph  as  it  stands,  but  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  take  upon  myself  to  modify  or  qualify  language  used  by  other  persons. 

62.670.  Do  you  know,  or  not,  that  the  system  of  boycotting  in  Ireland,  as  carried 
out  by  the  League,  is  what  is  mentioned  and  defined  there,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
definition  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  not. 

62.671.  Where  did  you  ascertain  that  it  was  not  ? — Allow  me  to  look  at  the  passage. 
[  The  same  was  handed  to  his  Grace. ] 

62.672.  Where  did  you  ascertain  that  the  system  carried  out  by  sections  of  the 
League  was  not  that  defined  there  ? — I  told  you  that  there  were  one  or  two  cases  of 
boycotting  that  came  to  my  personal  knowledge.  It  is  those  cases  I  had  in  view  when 
I  stated  to  you  that  the  system  described  here  was  not  carried  out  within  the  matters 
of  which  I  had  personal  knowledge  ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  house  of 
worship.  In  the  few  cases  of  boycotting  that  occurred  in  my  arch-diocese  there  was 
nothing  of  that  kind  occurred. 

62.673.  1  want  to  know,  is  your  opinion  entirely  confined  to  what  occurred  in  your 
own  diocese? — As  to  individual  cases  of  boycotting  it  is. 

62.674.  And  as  to  the  general  system,  have  you  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  general 
system  of  boycotting  existing  throughout  Ireland  at  all  ? — I  have  in  reference  to  this 
particular  point  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  tnow.  I  have  knowledge  of  a 
most  decided  character  that  boycotting  in  that  sense  has  not  been  carried  out,  except 
in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases  in  some  districts  of  Kerry  and  other  exceptional  parts 
of  the  country,  where  there  were  possibly  exceptional  circumstances  to  account  for  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  proceedings  in  those  districts. 

62.675.  Amongst  the  various  Members  of  Parliament  whose  speeches  you  have  read, 
can  you  point  to  any  one  who  has  dissented  from  that  definition  or  direction  of 
boycotting  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?  — I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  met  with  any  speech 

oma  Member  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  this  passage. 

62.676.  Do  you  think  that  the  language  of  these  gentlemen,  who  described  the  land- 
grabber  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  not  be  likely  to  lead  to  outrages  upon  him  ? — I 
have  stated  before  that  the  use  of  language  may  have  one  effect  when  it  is  used 
without  qualification.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  modify  it,  or  define  it 
in  a  particular  sense,  and  a  totally  different  effect  when  it  appears  with  such  a  context. 
I  should  know  the  particular  context  to  which  you  refer,  the  other  speeches  made  at  the 
meeting  in  question,  before  I  could  state  anything  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  language 
used  by  anyone. 

62.677.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  speeches  made  in  Kildare  in  your 
arch*  diocese  ? — Do  you  mean  the  town  of  Kildare  ? 

62.678.  County  Kildare  ? — I  stated  that  about  half  of  the  County  Kildare  was  in 
my  arch-diocese. 

62.679.  This  is  Mr.  William  Redmond’s  speech  at  Nurney,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
on  the  15th  February  1885  ? — I  do  not  know  where  Nurney  is.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 

my  diocese. 

62.680.  Listen  to  this  : — 

“  Neither  will  the  National  League  be  able  to  do  anything  more  for  you 
“  unless  you  help  yourselves.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  men  fighting  for  you  in 
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“  Parliament,  but  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  battle.  In  Egypt  the  English 
“  are  split  up  in  different  divisions,  and  the  Irish  people  must  be  split  up  into 
“  different  divisions.  W e  are  one  of  the  divisions ;  there  is  another  division 
“  working  for  you  in  other  foreign  countries  ;  but  the  third  division,  and  which 
“  for  success  must  previously  work,  are  yourselves,  the  people  who  are  planted  on 
“  the  soil  of  Ireland.  The  Land  League  did  a  lot  for  you  ;  no  man  can  deny  that 
“  the  Land  League  broke  a  great  deal  of  the  power  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 

The  people  vrere  taught  by  the  Land  League  that  God  made  all  men  after  his 
“  own  image  and  likeness,  and  that  God,  a  merciful  and  just  God,  never  intended 
“  that  a  few  slave-drivers  should  run  the  whole  people  of  this  country  to  death. 
“  Landlordism  was  made  by  mankind,  but  the  land  and  the  people  were  made  by 
“  the  Almighty  God,  one  for  the  other  ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  behave  like  men, 
“  and  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  landlords  and  agents  who  harass  you.” 

“  But  you  may  ask  me  how  did  the  Land  League  do  this  for  you  ?  Because 
“  you  followed  its  rules.  Now,  remember  the  rule  of  the  Land  League,  and  it  is 
“  now  I  am  going  to  begin — the  rule  of  the  Land  League  was  to  ostracise,  and 
“  severely — there  is  no  use  in  going  round  the  world  for  a  word  to  say  what  you 
“  mean  when  a  word  is  wanted — the  Land  League  rule  was  that  you  were  to 
“  boycott  any  man  who  was  not  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Land  League.  Why 
“  are  your  farms  rack-rented  ?  Why  have  you  to  go  to  the  agent’s  office  to  pay 
“  large  rack-rents  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  rack-rents  ?  It  was  the  land-grabbers, 
“  because  many  and  many  a  time,  we  know  well  that  a  man  was  working  a  farm 
“  and  paying  a  fair  price  for  it ;  many  a  time  they  would  go  behind  his  back — a 
“  mean  scoundrel,  and  he  would  say  to  the  landlord  that  land  is  worth  more  :  if  I 
“  was  in  that  farm  I  would  pay  your  honour  a  shilling,  or  may  be  two  shillings, 
“  more  for  it ;  and  then  you  know  how  many  thousand  of  times  the  landlord  would 
“  go  and  evict,  simply  because  he  would  get  a  man  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  You 
“  know  that  the  landlords  would  never  exist,  not  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
“  could  landlordism  ever  have  lived  in  this  country,  but  when  they  evicted  a  man, 
“  a  mean  scoundrel  would  go  alone  and  take  the  farms  while  the  hearth  was 
“  hardly  cold  that  warmed  the  poor  people  who  were  shivering  at  the  same  time.” 

62.681.  Now,  do  you  observe  that  Mr.  Redmond  used  the  word  “boycotting”  there 
without  any  qualification  ? — I  really  do  not  know  whether  you  are  reading  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Redmond’s  address. 

62.682.  No,  I  have  read  all  that  is  connected  with  that  ? — In  that  paper,  from  that 
which  you  have  read,  he  seems  to  use  it  without  qualification. 

62.683.  Do  you  think  that  language  was  likely  to  hold  up  any  land-grabber  in  the 
district,  or  was  likely  to  lead  to  any  outrage  ? — Outrage  ? 

62.684.  Yes  ? — No,  because  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Land  League  was  that  boy¬ 
cotting  was  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  clear  of  outrage.  That  was 
their  case,  and  a  strong  recommendation. 

62.685.  But  in  addition  to  the  boycotting,  were  not  men  outraged  while  boycotted 
by  somebody  ? — I  think  such  cases  did  happen  in  a  very  small  number  of  instances  out 
of  a  large  number  of  people. 

62.686.  The  outrage  was  committed  on  them  because  they  withstood  the  boycotting  ( 
— That  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  motive  with  which  it  was  done  ; 
no  such  case  came  to  my  knowledge  ;  no  case  of  outrage  committed  upon  any  one  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  boycotting  in  my  district.  My  diocese  is  perfectly  free  from  it,  and  I  think 
it  is  free  in  consequence  of  the  wholesome  influence  exercised  by  the  Land  League — the 
National  League. 

62.687.  Now  listen  to  this  : 

“  The  land  question  is  only  half  worked  out.  Evictions  are  going  on.” 

This,  my  Lords,  is  from  the  speech  of  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Wm.  Redmond, 
5th  April  1885,  at  Ballackmoyler,  Queen’s  County. 

“  As  long  as  landlords  are  able  to  evict  for  impossible  rents,  so  long  it  is  our 
“  duty  to  work  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  that  system.  Rack-renting  owes 
“  its  origin  to  land-grabbing.  The  Land  League  owes  its  success  to  the  boycotting 
“  of  land-grabbing,  and  the  National  League  will  never  be  any  good  unless  you 
“  put  down  land-grabbing.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  would  be  no 
“  rack-renting  in  this  country  only  for  land-grabbing.  You  know  it  was  yourselves 
“  in  days  gone  by.  A  certain  man  would  be  paying  someting  for  his  land  ;  another 
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“  man  would  slink  behind  his  back  to  the  agent  and  say,  ‘  Oh,  your  honor,  sure 
“  ‘  Pat  Murphy  is  not  paying  nearly  enough.’  ‘  Oh,  your  honor,  I  will  pay  three 
“  ‘  shillings  a  day  more  for  it.’  The  next-day  poor  Pat  Murphy  would  be  evicted, 
“  and  the  man  with  the  three  shillings  more  would  get  in.  Now  what  are  you 
“  going  to  do  with  the  land-grabber.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  touch  one  of  them. 
“  Leave  him  alone  ;  do  not  speak  to  him,  do  not  buy  or  sell  to  him,  and  teach 
“  your  children  when  they  are  going  to  school  to  run  to  the  other  side  of  the  road 
“  and  not  meet  them.  If  you  do  that  you  will  sicken  the  land-grabbers,  and  you 
“  will  make  them  go  to  another  climate.  And  when  the  land-grabber  is  gone  the 
“  biggest  crutch  that  holds  up  landlordism  will  be  gone.  And  if  you  do  not  put 
“  down  land-grabbing  you  certainly  will  never  improve  your  condition.” 

62.688.  Was  not  the  land-grabber  in  that  speech  held  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland  ? — If  you  wish  to  have  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  William  Redmond’s 
speeches,  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  them  for  myself.  I 
think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  me,  hearing  a  long  complicated  statement  read  for  the 
first  time,  to  give  an  opinion. 

62.689.  Let  me  read  it  more  distinctly. 

62.690.  ( The  President.)  There  are  particular  passages  in  it  to  which  the  question 
would  have  more  force,  if  it  were  not  so  long  a  one  ? — It  is,  I  may  say,  impossible  to 
keep  so  long  a  passage  in  my  mind. 

62.691.  ( The  President.)  Take  for  instance  this — Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  children  should  walk  the  other  side  of  the  street  ? — I  do  not. 

62.692.  ( Mr .  Atkinson.)  Or  no  man  buying  from  him  or  selling  to  him? — With 
regard  to  buying  from  him  that  comes  into  the  question  of  mere  exclusive  dealing,  and 
I  should  be  very  slow  to  say  I  condemn  that  absolutely.  With  regard  to  the  other 
doctrine  no  man  should  sell  to  him,  that  should  be  largely  qualified — I  am  afraid 
if  that  were  carried  out  literally  it  might  leave  a  man  without  the  necessaries  of  life. 

62.693.  Does  your  Grace  mean  that  you  approve  of  this ;  that  “  no  man  buy  of  him 
or  sell  to  him  anything” — “no  man  buy  from  him  or  sell  to  him?” — No,  I  have  said 
this  moment  if  it  were  taken  in  the  absolute  sense,  I  should  totally  disapprove  of  it. 

62.694.  Now,  I  think  you  said  that  the  Land  League  could  not  be  connected  with 
crime  owing  to  the  fact  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  joining  it  ? — Excuse  me, 
I  did  not  say  that. 

62.695.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

62.696.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  formed  your  opinion  as  to  the  absence  of  all 
connexion  of  crime,  all  connexion  between  crime  and  the  Land  League,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  clergy  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  had  joined  it  ? — I  said  nothing 
of  the  kind,  so  far  as  I  recollect  in  my  evidence. 

62.697.  (The  President.)  I  do  not  recollect  it? — What  I  stated  was,  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  the  clergy,  which  had  referred  especially  to  my  own  diocese. 
I  said  it  was  my  own  duty  as  bishop,  in  the  first  instance  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
general  influence  of  the  Land  League,  whether  it  tended  in  the  direction  of  crime  or 
the  reverse,  before  I  gave  permission  to  the  clergy  to  join,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
opinion  I  formed  on  the  subject,  that  I  allowed  the  action  to  take  place,  or  approved 
of  its  continuance. 

62.698.  Are  you  aware  whether  many  of  the  clergy  who  joined  the  National  League 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  used  precisely  similar  language  to  the  language  I  have 
quoted,  with  regard  to  taking  evicted  farms  and  boycotting  the  persons  who  did  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  particular  language  used  by  particular  people,  I  should  prefer 
having  the  language  put  before  me,  before  I  am  asked  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it. 

62.699.  As  far  as  you  have  followed  the  movement  of  the  League  in  the  papers,  and 
the  speeches  of  the  members  of  Parliament  connected  with  it,  of  which  you  have  read, 
have  you  not  seen  language  of  a  similar  character  to  that  I  have  read  being  employed 
both  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  others  connected  with  the  League  ? — I 
think  it  has  struck  me  from  time  to  time,  that  in  some  few  incidental  cases  very 
imprudent  language  and  even  improper  language  was  used  even  by  ecclesiastics. 

62.700.  Are  you  aware  that  boycotting  was  included  in  the  plan  of  campaign,  even 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that  before,  and  at  present  I  do  not 
believe  it  is. 

62701.  Do  you  approve  of  it? 
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{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  take  objection,  my  Lords.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  abstained,  and  deliberately  abstained  from  examining  the  witness  with  regard 
to  this  question  of  plan  of  campaign.  It  would  open  up  a  very  large  field. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  am  only  cross-examining  to  show  that  this  gentleman  is  not  an 
impartial  judge. 

{The  President.)  Nothing  has  passed  on  that  subject,  which  would  make  it  improper 
in  cross-examination  to  ask  his  opinion  on  that  particular  matter. 

{The  Witness.)  Kindly  repeat  the  last  question,  for  I  may  not  have  fully  taken  it  in. 

62.702.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  not  know  that  according  to  the  plan  of  campaign 
any  tenant,  whether  able  to  pay  his  rent  or  not,  who  pays  it,  after  he  has  joined  the  plan 
of  campaign,  is  to  be  boycotted  ? — I  never  heard  of  that  before  ;  it  may  be  the  case,  but 
I  never  heard  of  it.  I  understand  the  essence  of  the  plan  of  campaign,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  that  it  was  a  voluntary  combination  of  the  tenants  of  a  certain 
district.  I  never  before  heard  it  suggested  by  any  person  of  position,  such  as 
Mr.  Atkinson,  that  it  involved  anything  like  boycotting. 

62.703.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  parts  of  the  plan  of 
campaign,  that  if  the  tenants  who  choose  to  join  it,  and  not  pay  without  a  certain 
reduction — that  if  any  tenant  varied  that,  and  paid,  he  was  to  be  boycotted  ? — That  I 
was  not  aware  of.  I  have  stated  it  three  times. 

62.704.  Do  you  approve  of  the  plan  of  campaign. 

{The  President.)  That  would  be  going  beyond  the  limit. 

62.705.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Have  you  read  the  speeches  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  Sheehy  ? — I 
do  not  know  I  ever  read  the  speeches  of  Eugene  Sheehy. 

62.706.  At  all? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  have  a  general  idea  his  speeches 
were  rather  violent,  and  that  there  was  a  singular  contrast  between  the  tone  of  his 
public  speaking,  and  his  tone  in  private  life.  I  have  met  him  occasionally,  and  I  have 
found  him  a  singularly  quiet  and  amiable  priest — and  I  have  seen  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  difference  between  his  appearance  in  private,  and  his  public  action  :  that  is 
all  I  know  about  him,  except  that  he  has  recently  been  appointed  as  a  priest  in  the 
diocese  of  Limerick. 

62.707.  Knowing  he  was  different  on  the  platform,  when  you  did  meet  him  in  private 
life,  did  you  ever  say  anything  tojhim'as  to  the  language  he  expressed  on  the  platform  ? — 
Perhaps,  I  should  not  say  it  was  extreme,  but  it  was  language  of  an  injudicious  and 
improper  character. 

62.708.  Is  that  all  you  say  ? — That  is  all  I  heard  ;  what  was  stated  to  me  by  one  or 
two  friends  of  his. 

62.709.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  speeches  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Murphy  of  Ardfert, 
co.  Kerry  ? — I  never  heard  of  him  before. 

62.710.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  or  presidents  of  a  local 
branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  I  know  all  the  presidents 
or  vice-presidents  of  the  local  branches — there  are  thousands  of  them. 

62.711.  Do  you  know  him  ? — I  never  heard  of  that  gentleman  before. 

62.712.  This  is  a  speech  at  Currow,  co.  Kerry,  on  the  11th  of  October. 

{The  President.)  What  year? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  11th  of  October  1881,  my  Lord ;  it  is  already  in  proof — 

11th  of  September  1881. 

‘‘We  have  been  fooled  out  of  our  rights  for  the  last  200  years,  and  it  would 
“  be  much  better  for  us  to  fight  against  our  enemies  on  the  battlefield  than  starve 
“  in  workhouses  as  we  have  done.  (We  will  not  do  it).  Fight  the  peaceful  fight 
“  you  are  fighting,  and  you  will  succeed.  Unite  ;  no  man  should  go  by  the  back 
“  stairs  into  the  rent-office ;  go  in  a  body,  or  don’t  go  at  all. 

Then  there  is  a  voice  in  the  crowd — 

“  ‘  They  are  going  that  way  here  father !’  " 

Then  he  proceeds  : — 

“  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see  them. 

(Cheers.)  I  think  that  the  cause  has  made  great  progress.  One  good  thing 
“  you  have  cooked  the  small  land-grabber.  He  is  done  brown.  (Boos  for 
“  Brown. )  You  have  yet  to  cook  the  big  land-grabber ;  and  the  big  land-grabber 
“  well  mer  ited  it.  Second  course,  land-grabber ;  third,  desert ;  we  will  give 
“  England  her  deserts,  and  as  soon  as  England  mee‘s  with  her  deserts  then  "you 
“  can  drink  a  health  to  Noble  Davitt.” 
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Then  he  goes  on  to  deal  with  different  matter. 

62.713.  Do  jou  think  that  speech  was  likely  to  hold  up  any  person  who  was  guilty 
of  the  offence  of  land-grabbing  to  danger? — Perhaps.  I  have  not  followed  it.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  eccentric  ;  there  is  something  about  fighting  a  peaceful  battle 
in  the  battle-field. 

62.714.  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  passages  that  you  must  have  followed. 

“  No  man  should  go  by  the  back  stairs  into  the  rent  office.” 

Do  you  understand  that  part? — I  do. 

62.715. 

“  Go  in  a  body  or  don’t  go  at  all.  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night 
“  boys  about  here  to  see  them.  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  the  cause  has  made  great 
“  progress.  One  good  thing,  you  have  cooked  the  small  land-grabber.  He  is 
“  done  brown.  (Boos  for  Brown.)  You  have  yet  to  cook  the  big  land-grabber, 
“  and  the  big  land-grabber  well  merits  it.” 

Do  you  think  there  was  anything  in  that  language  calculated  to  hold  a  man  up  to 
danger  ? — It  was  manifestly  most  improper  language.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  that 
particular  ecclesiastic  is  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office  in  Ireland  ? 

(The  President.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  what  you  said. 

(The  Witness .)  What  I  asked  was  is  Mr.  Atkinson  quite  sure  that  the  person  using 
that  language  is  holding  any  ecclesiastical  office  of  that  character  in  Ireland? 

62.716.  (The  President.)  I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  what  is  said  about  “  night 
boys  ?  ” — Yes,  that  evidently  regards  moonlighting.  I  can  hardly  believe  the 
possibility  of  any  bishop  in  Ireland  allowing  such  language  to  be  used  in  Ireland,  and 
not  dealing  with  it  the  next  day. 

62.717.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  you  expressed  your  disapproval  of  any  person  being 
coerced  to  join  the  movement  in  any  way  ? — Certainly.  I  referred  to  that  remarkable 
case  which  came  under  my  own  knowledge — the  case  of  the  Clondalkin  League.  It 
was  the  only  case  where  I  know  of  such  a  thing  being  attempted ;  and  as  I  said,  I  at 
once  communicated  with  the  authorities  of  the  League,  and  they  in  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  manner  dealt  with  it  publicly. 

62.718.  So  that  I  presume  at  the  time  you  formed  the ’opinion  about  the  connexion 

of  the  League  with  crime,  you  were  not  aware  as  to  whether  advertisements  had  been 
put  in  “  United  Ireland,”  giving  the  names  of  shopkeepers  who  had  joined — or  had  not 
joined — had  joined  the  League? — I  was  not  aware.  Either  I  had  not  met  with  that 
particular  number  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  or - 

(The  President.)  Which  way  is  it  advertising — that  he  had  or  had  not  joined? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Who  had  joined  ?  It  is  page  2200. 

(The  Witness.)  There  is  one  important  matter  upon  that  very  definition.  I  might  be 
allowed  to  explain  it. 

62.719.  (The  President.)  What  is  it? — Tn  reference  to  that  passage  I  wish  to  add  an 
observation  to  what  I  have  already  said  about  this  case  of  the  Clondalkin  branch.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  central  branch  of  the  League  the  reprehensible  proceeding  in 
question  was  taken,  as  to  the  drawing  up  a  black  list — that  is  a  list  of  persons  who  had 
not  joined  the  League.  Reference  was  made  by  several  speakers  on  the  occasion  of  the 
drawing  up  of  a  white  list — the  drawing  up  of  a  list  of  persons  who  had  joined.  And 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Harrington  stated  that  he  disapproved  even  of  that,  although 
perhaps,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  it  might  be  allowed  ;  but  Mr.  John  O’Connor  con¬ 
demned  the  drawing  up  of  lists  even  in  that  form.  It  is  like  a  public  speech  delivered 
on  the  occasion.  I  refer  to  it — I  mention  it  because  it  seems  to  refer  to  what  is  called 
a  white  list  rather  than  a  black  list. 

62.720.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this.  It  is  page  2200  in  “  United  Ireland,”  of 
the  13th  of  August  1881 : — 

“  Local  branches  shopkeepers’  names,  Kanturk,  county  of  Cork.  The  weekly 
“  meeting  of  this  branch  was  held  on  Saturday,  August  6th,  Mr.  Thomas  Nunan 

“  in  the  chair .  A  list  of  all  members  who  are  shopkeepers  to  be  hung  up 

“  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  League  room.” 

Now,  “  United  Ireland,”  8fch  October  1881  : — 

“  Local  Branches.  An  editorial  hint.  Beaken.  Ballyhannis.  Meeting  on 
“  Sunday,  Mr.  T.  Hoban  in  the  chair.  Resolution  proposed:  4  That  we  call  on  all 
“  ‘  landowners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined  our  branch  to  do  so  before 
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“  ‘  this  day  fortnight,  and  if  not  we  call  on  our  secretary  to  publish  their  names  in 
“  ‘  the  next  issue  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’  ” 

Then  there  is  our  editorial  hint — 

“  We  cannot  do  that;  but  we  can  publish  those  who  have  joined  ;  it  will  do 
“  as  well.” 

62.720a.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  understand  from  that  the  object  of  publishing  those 
who  had  joined  was  to  put  pressure  upon  those  who  had  not  joined  ? — It  may  have  had 
that  meaning  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  it  at  all  necessarily.  I  should  rather  suppose. 
Perhaps  I  have  not  quite  followed  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  notice  of  a  long  statement 
that  one  hears  for  the  first  time,  but  this  I  am  quite  certain  about,  that  one  of  the 
passages  you  read  referred  to  the  hanging  up  in  the  League  rooms  of  a  list  of  shop¬ 
keepers  in  the  district  who  had  joined  the  League.  That  I  should  take  to  be  a  means 
of  enabling  the  members  of  the  League  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  custom  and  patronage, 
such  as  it  was,  to  those  persons  in  the  district  who  became  members  of  the  League  and 
where  in  favour  of  their  cause.  I  do  not  see  anything  in  regard  to  intimidation  in  that. 

62.721.  I  did  not  say  intimidation— pressure  I  said  ? — -Pressure  of  that  kind  on 
persons  who  might  be  induced  to  join  an  organisation,  and  to  deal  with  other  persons 
who  should  become  members  of  it. 

62.722.  You  referred  to  the  passage  I  have  read  of  August  1st,  1881.  What  does 
your  Grace  say  to  the  one  of  October.  Really  I  was  endeavouring  to  read  it  slowly  ? 
— Take  the  sentences  one  by  one  and  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty. 

62.723. 

“  That  we  call  on  all  land  owners  in  our  parish  who  have  not  yet  joined  our 
“  branch  to  do  so  before  this  day  fortnight,  and  if  not  we  call  on  our  secretary  to 
“  publish  their  names  in  the  next  issue  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’  ” 

What  was  that?  Was  that  intended  to  put  pressure  upon  them  to  join? — -That  was 
precisely  the  sort  of  proceeding  which  I  have  already  described  as  having  occurred  to 
my  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  Clondalkin  branch  which  was  so  promptly  dealt  with 
by  the  central  branch  when  the  matter  was  brought  under  their  notice. 

62.724.  Now  listen  to  the  editorial  note  of  that — 

“  We  cannot  do  that,  but  we  can  publish  those  who  have  joined.  It  will  do 
“  as  well.” 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  “  United  Ireland,”  is  it  not  obvious  that 
he  considered  that  the  publication  of  those  who  had  joined  would  as  effectually  put 
pressure  on  those  who  had  not,  even  as  if  he  had  published  the  names  of  those  who  had 
not  joined  ? — I  think  if  you  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  “  United 
Ireland  ”  you  should  have  him  here  as  a  witness. 

62.725.  According  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — The  question 

you  asked  me  was  whether  according  to  the  opinion  of  “  United  Ireland  - 

62.726.  That  is  expressed — did  you  not  understand  me  to  say  so  ? — I  did  not.  I  knew 
you  had  not  stated  it. 

62.727.  According  to  the  opinion  as  expressed  here,  do  you  consider  with  the  editor 
of  “  United  Ireland,”  that  it  was  quite  as  effectual  way  of  putting  pressure  upon  those 
who  had  not  joined  by  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  had  joined,  as  if  he  had 
published  the  names  of  those  who  had  not  joined  ? — What  he  says  is  it  would  do  as 
well. 

62.728.  What  do  you  understand  that  to  mean  ? — I  should  be  slow  to  give  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it.  I  do  not  like  the  principle  of  a  black  li  t,  I  think  it  is  very  objection¬ 
able.  I  think  the  drawing  up  of  a  white  list,  with  the  effect  of  drawing  out  a  black 
list,  is  most  objectionable. 

62.730.  ( The  President.)  It  amounts  to  this,  that  you  would  disapprove  of  that  which 
did  as  well  ? — If  it  did  as  well. 

62.731.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  know  who  the  editor  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  ? — ’ 
always  understood  the  editor  of  “  United  Ireland”  was  Mr.  William  O’Brien. 

62.732.  Do  not  you  think  he  was  pretty  accurately  acquainted  with  the  machinery 
and  working  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

62.733.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not  ? — I  do  not.  As  to  the  local 
branches,  I  think  Mr.  William  O’Brien  was  too  much  occupied  at  his  work  in  Dublin — 
his  newspaper  work  and  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  central  branch  of  the  League 
— to  give  much  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  local  branches,  but  perhaps  I  am  wrong. 
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As  I  say,  I  cannot  undertake  to  speak  for  Mr.  William  O’Brien.  He  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  speak  for  himself. 

62.734.  I  will  read  this. — Will  you  tell  me  the  date  of  that  paragraph  ? 

62.735.  This  is  a  report  from  the  “  Nation  ”  of  18th  December  1880.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  yet  in,  therefore  I  must  put  my  question  in  this  way.  Supposing  that  proceedings  of 
this  nature  took  place  at  any  local  branch,  in  your  opinion  would  it  affect  the  safety  or 
interest  of  those  who  had  not  joined  ? 

“  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham  then  read  out  a  list  of  the  shopkeepers  in  Boyle 
“  who  had  not  joined  the  League,  and  he  moved  that  they  get  one  week  to  make 
“  up  their  minds  or  be  boycotted,” 

— That  is  precisely  the  proceeding  that  I  have  described  as  having  been  so  strongly 
disapproved  of  by  the  central  branch  of  the  League. 

62.736.  Then  you  were  not  aware,  apparently,  that  such  things  as  this  did  occur  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  was.  I  was  aware  that  such  things  had  occurred  in  an 
exceedingly  small  number  of  places,  and  as  I  had  given  sanction  to  any  members  of 
the  clergy  of  my  diocese  to  join  the  League,  I  considered  it  my  duty  at  once  to 
bring  the  transaction  under  the  notice  of  the  Central  Branch  of  the  League  ;  for  I 
assumed  that  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  not  brought  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  the  Central  Branch  in  those  exceptional  instances,  and  that  if  they  had 
brought  those  transactions  under  the  notice  of  the  Central  Branch  they  would  have 
been  promptly  and  effectively  checked. 

62.737.  Are  you  aware  that  “  United  Ireland  ”  contained  a  long  list  in  each  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  each  local  branch  ? — Of  each  local  branch  ? 

62.738.  Of  a  great  many  local  branches  ? — Oh,  of  a  great  many  local  branches,  yes. 

62.739.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  there  were  dozens  of  instances  from  “  United 
Ireland  ”  where  resolutions  of  that  kind  were  passed — instances  or  cases  reported  in 
“  United  Ireland  ”  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  I 
saw  this  report  of  these  proceedings  at  Clondalkin  which  led  to  my  bringing  it  under 
the  notice  of  the  Central  Branch  and  led  to  its  being  stopped. 

62.740.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  finish  with  Clondalkin  once  for  all  ? — I  cannot 
unless  you  finish  referring  to  the  subject. 

62.741.  I  am  not  referring  to  Clondalkin  at  all.  Do  you  know  whether  in  “  United 
Ireland  ”  dozens  of  instances  of  that  character  were  not  reported  as  having;  taken  place  in 
places  other  than  Clondalkin  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  dozens 
of  such  cases  may  have  occurred  out  of  these  many  hundred  branches  of  a  League 
during  an  agitation  which  extended  over  many  years. 

62.742.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the  action  of  the  Church  in  approval  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  League  ? — I  think  you  are  putting  it  a  little  beyond  anything  I 
stated. 

62.743.  Did  the  bishops  in  1882  not  publish  a  pastoral  dealing  with  the  then 
agitation  ? — 1  think  they  did.  There  is  hardly  a  year  that  the  bishops  do  not  publish 
some  such  pastoral  or  series  of  resolutions. 

62.744.  Did  the  bishops  not  meet  in  1882  in  Dublin,  and  publish  a  pastoral  in 
reference  to  the  agitation  ? — In  what  month,  please  ? 

62.745.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  month.  Do  you  not  remember  as  to  whether  they  did 
in  that  year  ? — I  say  they  meet  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  every  year,  and  therefore 
I  assume  they  met  in  that  year. 

62.746.  Do  you  remember  whether  they  published  a  pastoral  ? — Not  distinctly  for 
that  particular  year;  but  it  arose  almost  every  year,  so  it  is  most  likely  they  did.  I 
take  it  for  granted  they  did. 

62.747.  Do  you  ever  remember  having  read  this  pastoral?  I  read  this  passage  from 

it :  “  On  these  grounds  it  is - ”  ? — Do  you  begin  with  “  On  these  grounds  ”  ? 

62.748.  Yes,  it  is  a  full  stop  ? — It  is  hardly  intelligible  unless  you  know  what  goes 
before. 

62.749.  I  will  begin  earlier  if  you  wish  it. 

“  It  is  true  that  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds  it  is  the  in  dis- 
“  putable  right  of  Irishmen  to  live  on  and  by  their  own  fertile  resources,  and 
“  to  be  free  to  employ  the  resources  of  their  own  country  for  their  own  profit.  It 
“  is,  moreover,  the  admitted  right  and  often  the  duty  of  those  who  suffer  oppression 
“  either  from  individuals  or  from  the  State  to  seek  redress  by  every  lawful  means, 
“  and  to  help  in  obtaining  such  redress  is  a  noble  work  of  justice  and  charity.  On 
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“  these  grounds  it  is  that  the  object  of  our  national  movement  has  had  the 
“  approval  and  blessing,  not  only  of  your  priests  and  bishops,  but  of  the  Sovereign 
“  Pontiff  himself,  and  has  been  pleaded  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries  by 
“  all  men  of  just  and  generous  minds  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  It 
“  must,  however,  be  well  known  to  you,  as  indeed  it  is  to  all  the  world  at  large, 
“  that  in  the  pursuit  of  your  legitimate  aims,  means  have  been  employed  from 
“  time  to  time  which  are  utterly  subversive  of  social  order  and  opposed  to  the 
“  dictates  of  justice  and  charity.  It  is  to  these  unlawful  means  we  desire  to  direct 
“  your  attention,  and  especially  to  the  following  : — 

“  Refusal  to  pay  just  debts  when  able  to  pay  them  ;  preventing  others  from 
“  paying  their  just  debts.  Injuring  their  neighbour  in  his  person,  his  rights  or 
“  his  property.  Forcibly  resisting  the  law  and  those  charged  with  its  administration, 

“  or  inciting  others  to  do  so.  Forming  secret  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
“  the  above  or  other  like  objects,  or  obeying  the  orders  of  such  condemned 
“  associations.  Under  each  of  these  offences  we  solemnly  protest  in  the  name  of 
“  God  and  of  His  Holy  Church  that  we  declare  it  to  be  your  duty  to  regard  as 
“  the  worst  enemy  of  your  creed  and  country  the  man  who  would  recommend  or 
“  justify  the  commission  of  any  of  them.  We  solemnly  appeal  to  all  our  flocks, 
“  especially  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  not  only  to  have  no  connexion  with  secret 
“  societies,  but  to  condemn  and  oppose  them  as  being  hostile  alike  to  religion  and 
“  social  freedom  and  progress.  Let  us  now  assure  you  that  the  national  move- 
“  ment,  purged  from  what  is  criminal  and  guarded  against  what  leads  to  crime, 
“  shall  have  our  earnest  support  and  that  of  our  clergy.” 

Do  you  recognise  the  first :  “  Refusing  to  pay  just  debts  when  able  to  pay  them  ”  ? — 
I  do.  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  that  passage  before  you  ask  me  to  express  an 
opinion  I  think  I  recollect  something  of  it  now. 

62,750.  I  was  not  asking  you  for  an  opinion.  I  only  ask,  do  you  remember  whether 
that  was  published.  Was  a  pastoral  of  that  kind  published? — Oh,  yes.  I  recollect  the 
circumstances  of  it  now  fully.  I  recollect,  my  Lords,  that  pastoral  was  published.  It 
was  published  in  1882,  and  the  reason  I  asked  the  date  was  this,  that  there  was  a 
period  of  great  disorganisation  in  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  during  their  imprisonment 
secret  societies  sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  movement  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  constitutional  leaders  in  many  districts.  The  bishops  met  in  Dublin 
and  passed  those  resolutions  condemning  the  excesses  and  pointing  out  amongst  other 
sources  of  danger  the  existence  of  these  secret  societies. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

627,51.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  The  date  is  not  given.  It  is  1882,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
month  ? — I  take  it  that  it  was  about  the  time  of  that  transaction  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty.  The  country  was  just  recovering,  and  the  bishops 
as  I  recollect  at  the  time  wished  to  encourage  the  popular  movement  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell  who  was  labouring  very  strenuously  at  the  time  to  clear  the 
movement  of  everything  criminal,  and  they  issued  that  pastoral.  That  is  if  I  am  right 
in  assuming  that  it  was  the  pastoral  of  the  early  summer  of  1882,  but  I  cannot  fix 
the  date. 

62.752.  Are  you  not  able  to  recognise  it  yourself  from  the  very  language  of  it?  Was 
there  a  pastoral  in  the  year  before  published  referring  to  the  refusal  to  pay  debts  ? — I 
told  you — I  have  told  you  repeatedly  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  identify  any  par¬ 
ticular  pastoral  out  of  a  large  number  as  having  been  issued  in  that  particular  year. 
I  can  only  give  you  my  impression  that  that  pastoral  was  published  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned. 

65.753.  Was  there  any  other  pastoral  published  that  year  referring  to  the  refusal  to 
pay  debts  ? — That  I  really  do  not  know  now.  I  could  not  possibly  state  that.  In  some 
years  there  are  two,  in  some  years  three  ? — in  some  only  one ;  In  some  occasionally 
perhaps  none. 

63.754.  Do  I  understand  you  draw  a  distinction  between  just  debts  and  debts  for 
rent,  as  if  rent  were  not  a  just  debt  ? — No,  I  have  always  looked  upon  rent  as  a  just  debt. 

62.755.  “  Preventing  others  paying  their  just  debts.”  Does  not  that  refer  to 
boycotting  men  for  paying  without  getting  a  reduction  ? — It  refers  to  undue  pressure 
or  intimidation  of  some  sort  which,  as  I  have  stated,  I  altogether  condemn,  and  which  I 
have  always  heard  condemned  by  the  leaders  of  the  present  constitutional  movement. 
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62.756.  Always  heard  it  ? — Always  heard  it  condemned  by  them. 

62.757.  What  have  you  heard  condemned  by  them  ? — Putting  any  sort  of  pressure  or 
intimidation  upon  people  of  any  class  in  the  country,  but  preaching  the  doctrine  to  the 
people  that  the  League  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  association,  and  that  any  man  who 
came  forward  in  any  district  endeavouring  to  put  pressure  either  by  himself  individually 
or  through  the  action  of  a  local  branch,  putting  pressure  upon  anyone  to  join  the 
movement,  was  an  enemy  to  the  movement.  That  it  was  a  first  principle  of  the 
movement  that  it  should  be  perfectly  free  from  intimidation  of  every  kind ;  and  it  is 
only  in  that  sense  that  I  have  ever  thought  it  worthy  of  support  in  Ireland. 

62.758.  But  you  have  not  attended  to  the  question.  “  Preventing  others  from 
paying  their  just  debts.”  Does  not  that  refer  to  boycotting  men  for  paying  their  rents  ? 
— I  think  it  refers  to  intimidation.  I  suppose  preventing  people  by  some  intimidation 
of  some  sort  or  other — not  defined  in  the  resolution — to  intimidation  I  will  say  of  any 
kind. 

62.759.  Are  not  you  aware  that  after  the  agitation  was  started  the  injunction  was  sent 
out  from  the  League  to  pay  nothing  but  Griffith’s  vualation — the  Poor  Law  valuation  ? 
— I  heard  that  put  forward ;  that  is,  I  am  aware  it  was  put  forward  ;  I  did  not  hear  it 
personally. 

62.760.  Has  this  any  reference  to  that  injunction  “  refusing  to  pay  debts  when  able 
to  pay  them  ”  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  think  it  likely. 

62.761.  What  does  it  refer  to? — I  think  that  refers  rather  to  the  disorganised  local 
movements  that  had  started  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  the  general 
disorganisation  caused  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  leaders,  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  others. 

62.762.  And  may  I  ask  do  you  think  it  has  no  reference  to  the  general  strike  against 
rents  ? — That  is  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  that  had  been  issued  in  the  previous  October. 
That  was  the  only  general  strike  against  rent  I  ever  heard  spoken  of.  That  was 
withdrawn  at  this  time. 

62.763.  Was  not  there  a  strike  against  the  payment  of  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation  ? 
— Not  a  strike,  but  the  people  were  told  that  the  rents  as  they  stood  were  too  high ; 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  the  fixing  of  rents  to  people  themselves,  and 
that  the  Government  valuation  was  a  pretty  safe  standard  for  them  to  go  by. 

62.764.  And  do  you  think  that  the  first  part  of  this  has  reference  to  that  advice? — I 
really  cannot  say  what  that  particular  passage  has  reference  to.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  that  has  reference  to  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  which  had  been  issued  some 
time  before,  and  which,  though  formally  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Parnell,  might  not  cease  to 
have  effect  unless  his  withdrawal  of  it  was  backed  up  by  a  strong  representation  from 
the  bishops. 

62.765.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Parnell  swear  that  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  was  practically 
withdrawn  a  very  short  time  after  it  was  published  ? — Excuse  me,  perhaps  you  have 
not  followed  my  answer.  I  stated  that  although  the  manifesto  had  been  withdrawn  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  strenuously  labouring  through  the  country  at  the 
time  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  their  rents,  to  take  advantage  of  the  Arrears  Act,  I 
daresay  it  occurred  to  the  bishops  that  it  would  be  well  to  strengthen  Mr.  Parnell’s 
hands  by  a  representation  of  that  sort  to  their  flocks. 

62.766.  They  have  not  made  any  specific  reference,  you  will  observe? — They  have 
not  made  a  specific  reference  to  anything.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  define  it,  but  if 
you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  what  it  refers  to,  I  give  you  my  opinion. 

62.767.  “  Injuring  their  neighbour  in  his  person,  his  rights,  or  his  property.”  What 
does  that  refer  to  ? — That  seems  to  me  also  to  endorse  the  strong  recommendation 
repeatedly  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  League. 

62.768.  But  kindly  attend  to  the  question  ? — I  think  I  have  attended  to  it  and 
answered  it. 

62.769.  What  does  that  in  your  opinion  refer  to — “injuring  their  neighbour  in  his 
person,  his  rights,  or  his  property  ”  ?  Does  it  refer  to  boycotting  ? — “  Injuring  him 
in  his  person  ”  would  refer  to  those  outrages  that  occurred  from  time  to  time  in  Kerry 
and  such  places.  “  Injuring  him  in  his  rights  and  his  property  ”  would  refer  to  such 
transactions  as  I  have  spoken  of — refusing  to  pay  rent. 

62.770.  Would  it  refer  to  boycotting? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
it  refers  to  positive  injury. 

62.771.  Do  I  understand  you  this  was  published  in  reference  to  prevailing  things  in 
Ireland  ? — It  shows  the  indefiniteness  of  this  word  “  boycotting.”  The  word,  I  know, 
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is  used  sometimes  in  a  sense  which  implies  inflicting  positive  injury  upon  people,  and  if 
it  be  taken  in  that  sense  I  think  that  recommendations  of  the  bishops  does  refer  to  it. 

62.772.  But  is  not  it  a  word  commonly  used  in  Ireland  for  the  last  five  years, 
without  any  of  these  metaphysical  qualifications  of  it  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  used  in  popular 
language  as  “  boycotting  ”  ? — I  do  not  call  it  a  metaphysical  qualification  to  tell  people 
to  abstain  from  outrage. 

62.773.  Have  you  heard  the  word  “  boycotting  ”  used,  or  seen  it  used,  in  reports  of 
speeches  without  any  qualification  ? — I  have,  I  have  seen  it  in  newspapers. 

62.774.  Have  you  seen  it  in  newspaper  articles  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  and  elsewhere, 
“  boycotting,”  without  any  qualification  ? — Yes,  the  context  or  the  character  of  the 
speaker  will  determine  the  meaning  of  it. 

62.775.  Have  you  seen  the  words  “commonly  called  boycotting”? — It  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  say. 

62.776.  Is  that  the  text  of  the  Papal  Rescript?  Here  is  the  “  Tablet,”  probably  you 
will  have  it  in  that  ? — No,  I  think  this  is  sufficient ;  yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

62.777.  How  do  you  translate  these  two  ?  Apparently  there  was  no  Latin  word  for 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  or  boycotting,  and  it  runs,  “  Appellatus ,  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
et  Boycotting.”  That  is  “  commonly  called  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  Boycotting  ” — 
Yes. 

62.778.  Is  there,  therefore,  a  word  well  understood  in  Ireland,  a  system  that  is  com¬ 
monly  called  boycotting  ? — There  are  many  systems. 

62.779.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  system  that  is  commonly  understood  by  the  word 
“  boycotting  ”  ? — I  know  two  totally  distinct  systems  which  are  frequently  and  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  under  that  name.  One  of  these  systems  involves  the  use  of  intimida¬ 
tion  and  goes  the  length  of  inflicting  positive  injury  upon  people.  The  other 
system  refers  to  proceedings  of  an  altogether  negative  character,  in  the  nature  of 
exclusive  dealing,  for  instance,  dealing  with  other  people  rather  than  with  the  persons 
in  question,  and  abstains  altogether  from  intimidation — repudiates  intimidation.  Each 
of  these  two  systems  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of  boycotting. 
One  of  them  is  so  spoken  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  popular  movement,  and  the  other  is 
so  spoken  of  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  it. 

62.780.  And  can  you  account  at  all  for  the  draughtsman  of  the  Papal  Rescript  having- 
made  the  mistake  of  oonfounding  the  major  with  the  minor — both  together — using  the 
words,  “  commonly  called  boycotting  ”  as  applied  to  one  system  and  not  two  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  my  business  to  account  here  for  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the 
Roman  court. 

62.781.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  prevalent  in  Ireland,  the  first  or  the  second  ? 
— I  think  the  second,  and  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  what  I  mean. 

62.782.  The  exclusive  dealing? — The  proceeding  of  an  altogether  negative  character 
which  I  always  object  to  describe  by  the  name  of  “  boycotting,”  because  I  think 
boycotting  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  condemn  the  system  is  the  boycotting 
which  is  judiciously  defined  by  the  Chief  Baron. 

62.783.  You  disapprove  of  all  that  ? — Totally. 

62.784.  It  is  only  the  exclusive  dealing  that  you  approve  of.  Do  you  think  it  was 
the  exclusive  dealing  that  was  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  3,  “  injuring  his  neighbour 
“  in  his  rights  or  his  property  ”  ? — No,  I  have  stated  before,  I  think,  that  refers  to  tin- 
inflicting  of  positive  injury  upon  people,  a  proceeding  which  has  been  always  reprobated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement. 

62.785.  Does  not  this  pastoral  therefore  distinctly  recognise  that  objectionable  and 
reprehensible  kind  of  boycotting  as  involved  in  the  National  movement? — The  National 
movement  at  that  time  had  got  into  a  deplorable  condition  of  disorganisation  in 
consequence  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  other  popular  leaders.  The 
country  was  just  recovering  from  that  state  of  disorganisation,  and  the  bishops 
naturally  condemn  the  excesses  which  were  taking  place. 

62.786.  You  observe  that  the  pastoral  is  altogether  silent  upon  that  fact  ? — It  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  mention  in  the  pastoral  a  fact  of  contemporaneous  history  which 
was  known  to  every  one  in  the  country.  But,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Atkinson,  will  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  the  pastoral  ?  I  have  just  seen  the  passage  now.  There  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  passage  which  defines  the  whole  meaning  of  the  pastoral.  “  Forming  secret 
associations.” 
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62.787.  That  is  only  one  of  the  four  heads  ? — It  is  one  of  the  four  heads.  “  Forming 
“  secret  associations  for  the  protection  of  the  above,  or  for  the  objects  or  obeying  the 
“  orders  of  such  condemned  associations.” 

62.788.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  four  ? — That  is  one  of  the  four.  It  is  the  fifth  to  carry 
out  the  four  objects  that  were  condemned  in  the  preceding  section.  I  mention  that  to 
show  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  the  existence 
of  secret  organisations,  which,  as  every  one  knew,  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
imprisonment. 

62.789.  “  Under  each  of  these  offences  we  solemnly  protest  ”  ? — Yes. 

62.790.  So  they  recognised  the  whole  five  of  them  as  existing  ? — Of  course,  and  I 
recognise  the  whole  five  all  existed.  A  great  many  other  things  which  were  equally 
objectionable  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time, 

62.791.  I  think  you  referred  to  the  Bessborough  Commission  ?^Yes. 

62.792.  You  have  read  the  report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission  ? — I  think  not  the 
whole  report. 

62.793.  You  did  not  confine  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  it  which  agrees  with 
your  own  opinion  ? — The  report  was  issued  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  I  read  the  whole  report,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  state  whether  I  have  or  not. 

62.794.  Did  you  see  here  in  paragraph  31  they  say — 

“  The  agitation  on  the  land  question  has  not  hindered  us  in  any  respect  from 
“  obtaining  evidence,  and  will  be  found  to  have  exercised,  upon  the  character  of 
“  the  evidence  tendered  to  us,  less  influence  than  might  have  been  expected. 
“  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  circumstances  which  so  largely  increase 
“  our  responsibility  in  offering,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  recommendations  for 
“  legislation  now  to  be  undertaken.  Tenants  have  been  advised  to  withhold  their 
“  rent,  or  to  pay  no  rent  beyond  a  certain  standard,  until  a  measure  shall  have 
“  been  passed,  the  outlines  of  which  have  never  been  accurately  defined.” 

62.795.  Was  that  measure  not  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I  think  it  refers  to  that. 

62.796.  At  paragraph  64  does  it  not  say  that  the  Government  valuation  is  not  a 
trustworthy  standard  at  all  ? — I  agree  with  that.  The  fair  rents  are  at  present  being 
fixed  at  15  per  cent,  below  the  Government  valuation  all  over  Ireland,  and  in  reference 
to  the  Government  valuation  not  being  a  fair  standard,  I  can  give  you  the  reason  why 
I  think  it  is  not  a  fair  standard. 

62.797.  Did  you  read  that  paragraph  ? — I  think  I  did.  I  stated  in  my  evidence  that 
the  Government  valuation  was  not  a  fair  standard,  and  possibly  that  had  some  influence 
on  the  passage  being  inserted  in  the  report. 

62.798.  By  whom  was  the  advice  at  that  time  given  (that  is  in  1881)  not  to  pay 
any  rent  or  not  to  pay  any  rent  beyond  the  given  standard  ? — I  think  the  advice  not 
to  pay  any  rent  was  given  by  that  well-known  document  the  No  Rent  Manifesto. 

62.799.  This  is  in  January  1881  ? — J  never  heard  of  any  suoh  advice  being  given  at 
that  time.  If  it  was  given  it  must  have  been  given  in  some  very  secret  and  covert 
way.  No  doubt  there  were  some  scattered  secret  associations  whioh  gave  illegal  advice 
of  that  sort. 

62.800.  To  withhold  their  rent  or  pay  no  rent  beyond  a  certain  standard.  You  do 
not  know  who  that  advice  was  given  by  ? — I  do  not,  no.  You  understand  that  I  do 
not  at  all  accept  that  report  as  an  impartial  one. 

62.801.  You  only  accept  it  where  it  agrees  with  you  ? — I  accept  it  in  this  sense,  that 
I  think  it  a  very  noteworthy  fact  to  have  a  report  so  strongly  favouring  the  views  I 
quoted  coming  from  such  a  Commission  as  that. 

62.802.  You  accept  the  paragraph  that  embodies  your  own  views,  but  reject  the 
others  ? — I  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  thing  that  my  views  upon  that  point  should  be 
endorsed  by  the  authority  of  such  a  Commission. 

62.803.  Have  you  read  paragraph  33  where  it  says  : — 

“  If  by  the  general  consent  of  such  men,  selected  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some 
“  on  their  personal  application,  some  as  representatives  of  associations,  some  of 
“  localities,  or  as  delegates  of  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose,  some  sought 
“  out  and  summoned  by  ourselves  with  no  object  but  to  obtain  the  fullest  repre- 
“  sentation  of  their  views,  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  declare  that  they  do  not 
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“  desire  the  expropriation  of  landlords,  or  the  confiscation  for  their  own  benefit  of 
“  the  property  of  others,  but  that  they  do  desire  to  cultivate  their  farms  in 
“  security,  and  to  receive  the  full  profits  of  their  industry,  while  rendering  a  fair 
“  rent  for  the  land  they  occupy  to  those  whose  means  have  been  invested  in  it.” 

— There  was  no  desire  to  expropriate  the  landlords.  Will  you  kindly  say  what 
follows. 

62.804. 

“  To  confiscate  for  their  own  benefit  the  property  of  others.” 

— Yes,  I  believe  that  there  was  no  such  desire  in  Ireland. 

62.805. 

“  But  that  they  do  desire  to  cultivate  their  farms  in  security,  and  to 
“  receive  the  full  profits  of  their  industry,  while  rendering  a  fair  rent  for  the  land 
“  they  occupy  to  those  whose  means  have  been  invested  in  it,  we  cannot  consent 
“  to  set  aside  such  testimony  for  less  calm,  less  representative,  and  less  responsible 
“  utterances.” 

Yes,  I  think  the  class  of  people  generally  that  gave  evidence  before  that  Commission 
were  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  on  the  basis  of 
this  dual  ownership  that  we  have  at  present. 

62.806.  The  three  “  F’s.”  ? — The  policy  of  the  three  “  F’s.” — the  policy  that  is  now 
discarded  by  the  Conservative  Government  of  the  day.  Mr.  Parnell,  as  you  are  aware, 
had  issued  a  manifesto  pointing  out  to  the  people  that  any  legislation  based  upon  that 
principle  would  in  a  very  few  years  land  the  country  in  a  state  of  social  disorganisation 
— hopeless  conflict  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  classes  which  has  actually 
occurred. 

62.807.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  never  knew  that  advice  to  be  given  not  to 
pay  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation  by  any  responsible  person  ? — I  say  I  do  not  recollect 
who  gave  it.  I  remember  seeing  many  references  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  I 
thought  it  not  a  satisfactory  kind  of  advice. 

62.808.  Did  you  see  any  report  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  where  that 
doctrine  was  laid  down  ? — No,  I  have  not  at  all  been  reading  up  the  proceedings  of  the 
local  branches  of  the  Land  League. 

62.809.  Assuming  there  was  a  meeting  of  a  local  branch  where  the  president  said 
this.  It  is  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  4th  December  1880 : — 

“  The  President — Mr.  Kelly,  I  charge  you  with  paying  your  rent,  which  is 
“  over  the  Government  valuation.  You  ought  not  to  have  paid  it  until  you  came 
“  here  with  your  fellow  tenants  and  offered  the  Government  valuation.  It  was 
“  wrong  of  you  to  break  the  rules,  and  you  are  called  upon  now  to  explain  why 
“  you  did  it.” 

(The  President.)  What  question  do  you  found  upon  that  ? 

62.810.  (Mr.  Atkins.)  Do  you  know  that  advice  was  given  by  any  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  League  ? — No,  but  I  ipfer  that  it  was. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

62.811.  You  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  advice  given  not  to  enter  the  Land 
Courts  in  1881 — the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Parnell,  or  by  the  leaders,  and  you  said  that 
you  thought  that  was  wise  advice.  Will  you  shortly  state  why  you  considered  it  wise 
advice  ? — Because  I  considered  that  if  the  advice  were  not  taken  it  would  render  it 
hopeless  for  the  great  body  of  the  tenants  for  many  years  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
the  Act.  The  number  of  tenants  who  might  fairly  claim  the  protection  of  the  Act  in 
Ireland  was  enormous.  It  would  be  impossible  that  their  cases  should  be  heard  in  any 
system  of  individual  investigation,  and  years  would  go  over  before  the  people  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  rent.  In  the  meantime,  they  would  be  legally  obliged 
to  pay  the  old  rent,  and  liable  to  eviction  for  the  non-payment  of  it  no  matter  how 
excessive  it  might  be.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  of  test  cases  was  the  one 
most  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  the  Act.  By  the  decision  of  a  few 
carefully  selected  test  cases,  settlements  could  have  been  arrived  at  in  thousands  of 
other  cases  through  the  country. 

62.812.  Has  you  experience  in  the  fixing  of  rents  and  the  proportion  of  reductions  in 
snbsequent  years  confirmed  that  view  ? — Yes;  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  working  of 
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the  Act,  176,000  tenants,  according  to  the  published  returns,  went  into  Court,  and  these 
people  are  suffering  heavily  for  it  at  present.  The  tenants  who  did  not  disregard 
Mr.  Parnell’s  advice  at  the  time,  and  who  remained  out,  are  now  getting  reductions  on 
a  far  more  liberal  scale.  The  exact  figures  are  these  :  that  the  fair  rents  fixed  by  the 
Courts  in  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  Act  are  over  31  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
rents  that  are  being  fixed  at  present,  and  the  poor  people  who  had  their  rents  fixed  by 
the  Court  in  the  first  year  are  now  in  a  really  hopeless  condition. 

62.813.  Now,  I  proceed  to  another  matter  in  regard  to  the  pastoral  which  was 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  there  was  consultation  with 
the  bishops  yearly  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  in  regard  to  the  League  ? — I  do  not 
say  that  yearly  there  was  consultation  in  reference  to  the  League,  but  yearly  there  was 
consultation — meetings  of  the  bishops — at  which,  naturally,  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  would  be  discussed. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend  read  out  (and  I  am  not  at  all 
complaining  of  him  for  that)  parts  of  this  pastoral  which  he  considered  to  be  important. 
He  read  them  out  from  an  article.  My  friend  has  not  the  entire  pastoral.  There  are 
one  or  or  two  sentences  I  should  desire  to  add  which  I  have  from  that  pastoral.  Of 
course,  I  will  prove  it,  if  necessary,  hereafter. 

(The  President.)  Sentences  that  connect  themselves  with  the  passages  read  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  do  not  go  on  to  other  topics. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  indeed  I  will  not. 

“We  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  without  in  any  sense  meaning  to  excuse  the 
“  crimes  and  offences  we  have  condemned,  that,  in  our  belief,  they  would  have 
never  occurred  had  not  the  people  been  driven  to  despair  by  evictions,  and  the 
“  prospect  of  evictions,  for  the  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rents  ;  and,  furthermore, 
“  that  the  continuance  of  suoh  evictions,  justly  designated  by  the  Prime  Minister 
“  of  England  as  sentences  of  death,  must  be  a  fatal,  permanent  provocative  to 
“  crime;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  an  end  to  them  as 
“  speedily  as  possible,  and  at  any  cost. 

62.814.  Do  you  concur  also  in  that  statement? — Oh,  fully. 

62.815.  I  think  I  am  now  entitled  to  ask  you,  after  my  friend’s  cross-examination, 

whether  from  your  observation  and  in  your  judgment  the  action  of  the  League  in 
regard  to  boycotting  tended  to  the  increase  or  to  the  diminution  of  crime  ? — I  think 
that  it  tended  strongly - 

(The  President.)  He  has  said  it  already. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Then  that  relieves  me. 

62.816.  I  pass  from  that.  My  Lord  says  you  have  already  given  an  opinion.  In 
regard  to  speeches,  several  speeches  have  been  put  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you 
are  aware  yourself  of  any  speech  by  any  leader  inciting  to  outrage  ? — No,  quite  the 
contrary. 

62.817.  During  the  whole  period  it  never  came  within  your  notice? — It  never  came 
within  my  knowledge.  Any  speeches  which  came  within  my  knowledge  had  a  distinctly 
contrary  tendency. 

62.818.  In  regard  to  boycotting,  I  will  not  go  further  into  the  matter  whioh  my  friend 
pressed  you  upon,  but  have  you  yourself  known  of  any  cases  in  whioh  persons  were 
starved  by  the  process  of  boycotting? — No. 

62.819.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  such  cases  ? — No.  My  Lord,  before  I  leave  the 
witness-box,  I  should  wish,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  to  make  one  observation 
with  reference  to  a  case  which  was  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  my  examination. 
There  were  references  to  harsh  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  certain  landlord,  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  immediately  after  the  transaction  in  question,  that 
nobleman  reversed  his  action  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  and  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  bear  testimony  publicly  to  that.  I  thought  it  right,  as  the  proceedings  here 
are  so  very  public,  to  remove  q-ny  impression  which  might  remain  on  the  mind  of  the 
Court  in  reference  to  it. 
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Rev.  Father  Michael  O’Connell  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  can  give  your  Lordships  some  references  to  the  evidence,  to  which 
the  testimony  of  this  witness  will  be  directed.  I  give  your  Lordship  the  reference  to 
page  641,  Mrs.  Blake. 

62.820.  I  believe  you  are  now  president  of  the  St.  Jarlath’s  College,  atTuam  ? — Yes. 

62.821.  Were  you  curate  at  Letterfrack  from  the  year  1878  to  the  year  1885  ? — Yea. 

62.822.  And  during  the  time  that  you  were  there,  were  you  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  your  parish  ? — Particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  people  in 
that  portion  of  the  parish  in  which  I  was  situated,  that  is,  Mrs.  Blake’s  tenants,  and 
Mr.  Henry’s  tenants. 

62.823.  What  is  the  name  of  Mrs.  Blake’s  property  ? — Renvyle  estate. 

62.824.  Give  me  the  names,  if  you  please,  of  the  other  landowners  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Capt.  Thompson,  Mr.  Graham. 

62.825.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Page  641  is  the  beginning  of  the  evidence.  Other  witnesses 
follow  on.  I  can  give  your  Lordship  the  references.  It  is  wrongly  spelt  in  the  short¬ 
hand  writer’s  notes  ? — Perhaps  it  is  “  Renoyle.” 

62.826.  About  what  number  of  tenants  were  there  upon  Mrs.  Blake’s  property  at 
Renvyle  ? — Between  200  and  300. 

62.827.  Were  these  people  under  your  immediate  care? — Yes,  I  was  living  on  the 
estate. 

62.828.  Living  amongst  them  ? — Living  amongst  them. 

62.829.  You  knew  their  condition? — Very  well. 

62.830.  I  am  asking  you  to  tell  me  of  their  condition  from  the  year  1878  to  1882. 
How  were  they  housed  ? — W ell,  in  a  great  portion  of  the  estate  they  were  miserably 
housed,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  was,  in  a  great  portion  of  that  estate,  one  of 
chronic  misery  and  wretchedness.  In  saying  that,  I  am  not  merely  basing  my  statement 
on  my  own  observation,  but  the  observations  of  very  distinguished  reporters,  who  went 
to  that  place. 

( The  President.)  No,  you  must  confine  yourself  to  your  observations,  please. 

62.831.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  had  quite  as  good  an  opportunity,  as  I  understood 
your  evidence,  Father  O’Connell,  if  not  better  opportunity,  than  anybody  of  knowing 
what  their  condition  was  ? — Yes,  I  was  frequently  in  their  houses,  brought  frequently 
into  contact  with  them,  and  also  I  had  frequently  to  apply  for  them  and  recommend 
them  for  loans  to  the  Fishery  Board. 

62.832.  You  have  spoken  of  their  habitations.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  food  ? — 
Their  food  was  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest  kind. 

62.833.  What  did  it  consist  of  generally  ? — It  generally  consisted  of  potatoes ;  some¬ 
times  they  had  milk,  and  I  myself  observed  on  some  occasions  that  they  used  to  make 
use  of  boiled  seaweed,  an  article  of  food  know  as  sloucan — an  Irish  term. 

62.834.  And,  I  think,  Indian  meal  ?— Yes,  Indian  meal  in  summer  time,  when  the 
potatoes  ran  short  and  failed. 

62.835.  You  have  not  mentioned  meat,  I  notice  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  a  luxury  that 
they  did  not  indulge  in  frequently  in  the  year. 

62.836.  Taking  the  average  of  these  tenants,  about  how  often  do  you  suppose  they 
would  partake  of  meat  in  a  year  ? — I  should  say  some  of  them  would  not  partake  of 
meat  except  perhaps  on  Christmas  Day.  Others  might  more  frequently,  perhaps  once 
or  twice  a  month,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  generally  Amerioan  meat— bacon. 

(The  President.)  Very  good. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  you  get  plenty  of  it  my  Lord.  It  is  a  question  of  quantity,  not 
so  much  of  quality. 

(The  President.)  You  must  call  medical  evidence  if  you  want  to  induce  me  to  think 
that  it  is  a  hardship  for  a  man  to  eat  American  meat. 

(Mr.  Lockioood.)  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  very  emininent  persons  who  hold 
that  view. 

62.837.  With  regard  to  the  holdings  of  these  tenants,  were  there  any  improvements 
made  on  their  holdings  ? — Yes,  by  themselves. 

62.838.  But  by  anybody  else? — No,  never. 
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62.839.  What  was  about  the  average  earnings  of  these  tenants  during  the  time  of 
which  you  speak  ? — Their  earnings  ? 

62.840.  Yes? — Well,  the  only  means  of  earning  they  had  was  employment  given  by 
Mr.  Henry  and  also  by  kelp-burning. 

62.841.  By  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  the  adjoining  landowner  of  whom  you  have  spoken  ? 
—Yes. 

62.842.  Did  Mrs.  Blake  give  any  employment  to  her  tenants? — None. 

62.843.  In  the  case  of  employment,  you  have  mentioned  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  as  a 
person  who  did  sometimes  give  employment ;  what  was  the  rate  of  wages  for  such 
employment  ? — The  usual  rate  of  wages  was  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  some 
of  these  had  to  come  four  or  five  miles  to  work. 

62.844.  You  mentioned  kelp-burning  just  now  ? — Yes. 

62.845.  Was  that  an  industry  which  these  tenants  were  engaged  in? — Yes,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  almost  totally  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  kelp-burning. 

62.846.  Had  they  any  assistance  in  that  direction  from  Mrs.  Blake  ? — Quite  the 
contrary. 

62.847.  What  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Blake,  both  herself  in  her 
own  time  and  also  during  the  time  of  her  predecessors,  imposed  a  very  severe  tax  upon 
this  kelp  industry. 

62.848.  Just  describe  the  operation  of  kelp- burning,  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — 
The  kelp  is  a  weed  driven  in  by  the  wind  from  the  sea,  and  these  people  have  to  rescue 
it  from  the  waves,  and  frequently  I  have  seen  them  myself  go  out  into  the  sea  to  be 
up  to  the  arms,  and  when  the  waves  would  be  coming,  have  actually  to  jump  in  order 
to  avoid  being  covered  by  the  waves  .  Then  it  is  taken  and  prepared,  and  when  it  is 
in  a  certain  fit  state  for  burning,  it  is  burnt  in  pits,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of 
the  industry  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 

62.849. '  Was  it  in  respect  of  that  labour  which  you  have  described,  the  rescuing  of 
drift,  blown  in  from  the  sea,  that  Mrs.  Blake  levied  a  tax  upon  her  tenants  ? 

( The  President.)  What  does  he  mean  by  that,  I  want  to  understand  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  get  it  more  in  detail.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  tax  you 
have  spoken  of  ? 

( The  President.)  It  is  seaweed  that  drifts,  and  we  all  know  what  that  is. 

( The  Witness.)  I  should  perhaps  rather  say  not  a  tav,  but  an  impost. 

62.850.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Well,  what  was  it? — It  was  formerly,  the  rate  of  kelp  has 
become  considerably  reduced.  She  insisted  upon  a  third.  It  was  brought  to  the 
shore,  and  before  the  burners  were  paid  a  single  penny,  a  third  had  to  be  laid  aside  for 
Mrs.  Blake.  Latterly  the  industry  was  not  nearly  as  valuable,  because  the  price  of 
the  kelp  was  greatly  reduced,  and  she  only  insisted  upon  a  fourth. 

62.851.  You  have  told  us  how  they  were  housed,  and  how  they  were  fed,  and  how 
they  worked.  How  were  they  clothed ? — They  were  clothed  generally  in  home-made 
flannel — white  flannel  made  in  the  very  simplest  way. 

62.852.  You  went  into  their  houses  and  saw  the  way  they  lived.  Were  their  houses 
furnished  ? — There  was  scarcely  any  furniture.  In  a  great  portion  of  the  tenancies 
there  is  only  one  room,  and  that  room  has  to  provide  accommodation  not  only  for  the 
family,  but  also  for  what  little  cattle  they  may  have,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  bound  to 
keep  the  cattle,  frequently  at  night  in  their  houses,  on  account  of  trespass,  and  the 
inconvenience  that  arises  from  their  being  brought  to  court. 

62.853.  During  the  time  you  were  the  priest,  from  1878  to  1882,  was  there  any 
action  taken,  to  your  knowledge,  by  the  tenants  in  order  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  rents  on  those  they  were  paying  ? — Yes. 

62.854.  When  first  was  there  any  such  action  taken,  do  you  know  ? — I  think  it  was 
about  the  October  of  1880. 

62.855.  Did  you  believe,  or  do  you  believe,  that  at  that  time,  when  they  took  that 
action  that  they  were  able  to  pay  the  rents  which  they  were  being  called  upon  to  pay  ? 
— I  am  perfectly  certain  many  of  them  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  I  believe  others  were 
justified  in  not  paying  the  rents  demanded  of  them ;  that  is,  they  could  not  pay  them 
from  merely  the  resources  of  the  land. 

62.856.  I  am  coming  back  to  this  action  that  was  taken  by  the  tenants  in  order  to 
obtain  reduction,  but  during  the  time,  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  were  the  tenants  the 
recipients  of  any  charity  ? — Yes,  they  were  almost  entirely  supported  from  the  relief 
committees. 
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62.857.  By  relief  committees  ? — Yes. 

62.858.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Mrs.  Blake  relieved  the  wants  of  the 
tenants  at  all  ? — I  know  she  did  not. 

62.859.  And  in  your  opinion,  Father  O’Connell,  did  those  people,  who  during  that 
period  were  the  recipients  of  that  relief,  want  it  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain  many  of  them 
absolutely  required  it. 

62.860.  I  may,  my  Lord,  have  exaggerated  the  period,  and  will  endeavour  to  get  it 
more  accurately  from  this  gentleman.  During  what  period  were  they  in  receipt  of 
relief  from  these  committees  of  which  you  have  spoken? — From  the  beginning  of 
January  1880, 1  think,  till  about  the  close  of  July. 

62.861.  Of  the  same  year  ? — The  same  year. 

62.862.  Now  I  ask  you,  when  was  it  first — I  think  you  have  answered  the  question, 
but  I  really  forget  the  exact  date  you  gave  me — when  was  it  first,  during  your 
experience  of  this  estate,  that  there  was  general  application  made  by  the  tenants  for  a 
reduction  of  the  rents  ? — I  think  it  was  in  October  1880,  or  November. 

62.863.  I  believe  that  a  memorial  was  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes.  I 
drew  up  the  memorial  myself. 

62.864.  And  that  memorial  was  published  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — It  was ;  I  got  it 
published  in  the  “  Freeman.” 

62.865.  You  were  not  present  at  the  interview  yourself  ? — No,  but  I  handed  the 
written  memorial  in,  they  came  to  consult  me  what  they  were  to  do. 

62.866.  You  do  know  this,  that  in  answer  to  that  application  made  by  the  tenants, 
that  no  reduction  was  made  ? — Yes,  and  I  know  moreover  it  was  a  most  respectful 
memorial. 

62.867.  Do  you  remember  the  date  about  when  that  memorial  was  published  in  the 
“  Freeman”  ? — I  think  it  was  about  February  of  1881,  but  I  .cannot  give  you  the  exact 
date. 

62.868.  When  was  the  first  branch  of  the  Land  League  established  in  your  parish  ? 
— I  am  not  exactly  certain  about  the  precise  date,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  November 
1880  or  December. 

62.869.  What  was  the  name  of  the  branch  ? — I  should  say  it  was  called  the  Letter- 
frack  branch  of  the  National  League. 

62.870.  Who  was  the  first  president? — Father  McAndrew,  the  parish  priest. 

62.871.  You,  I  believe  were  the  secretary  ? — Yes,  I  was  appointed  secretary. 

62.872.  Were  you  the  first  secretary  ? — I  was,  and  the  only  secretary. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  in  the  note  this  gentleman  is  spoken  of  as 
O’Connor. 

62.873.  (The  President.)  O’Connoll.  How  do  you  spell  your  name  ? — O’Connell. 

(The  President.)  It  is  spelt  “  ol  ”  at  page  648  where  he  is  mentioned. 

(Mr.  Lockwood})  There  is  one  reference  where  the  name  is  spelt  O’Connor. 

62.874.  Now,  where  did  the  League  meet,  Father  O’Connell  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
we  had  no  meetings  of  the  League. 

62.875.  Is  it  true  that  the  League  met  at  Mr.  Walsh’s? — It  is  absolutely  false.  I 
was  never  in  Mr.  Walsh’s  house. 

62.876.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  James  Varrilly  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  it  is  at  page  744.  It  is  in  the  evidence  of 
Flaherty,  which  begins  at  page  742. 

62.877.  Is  it  true  that  James  Flaherty  distributed  League  cards? — It  is  perfectly 
untrue. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  give  your  Lordships,  as  I  can  now,  the  pages  which  refer  to 
the  various  witnesses  to  which  this  gentleman’s  evidence  is  directed.  Mrs.  Blake,  644  ; 
G.  Mannion,  726  ;  Flaherty,  742  ;  Gannon,  832. 

(The  President.)  My  ear  does  not  catch  the  name  of  this  witness. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Those  that  I  have  given  ? 

(The  President.)  No;  I  have  those,  but  what  was  the  name  of  the  man  concerning 
whom  you  put  the  question. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Varrilly  ;  but  I  thought  if  I  gave  these  references  jour  Lordships 
would  find  that  my  questions  are  included  in  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses.  My 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  informs  me  that  there  was  Lyden,  page  632.  I  have  covered 
the  whole  ground  with  those  references.  Also  at  a  much  later  stage  Heanne,  page 
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62.878.  Now,  I  was  asking  you  about  Varrilly ;  did  you  know  the  man? — Yes. 

62.879.  Had  that  man  any  connexion  with  the  League  so  far  as  you  know  ? — None 
whatever  ;  he  may  have  been  a  member ;  that  is  to  say  he  may  have  subscribed. 

62.880.  I  asked  you  the  question,  I  think,  as  to  whether  he  had  to  your  knowledge 
distributed  League  cards  ? — I  am  almost  certain  that  there  never  was  a  League  card 
distributed  in  the  parish.  I  believe  I  am  perfectly  certain  there  was  not. 

(Mr.  LocJciuood.)  The  particular  incident  to  which  I  am  just  now  going  to  allude,  your 
Lordships  will  find  at  page  744,  Question  8553  : — “Who  was  the  priest?  (A.)  Father 
“  O’Connell.  ( Q .)  Did  Pat  Mulkerrin  say  anything  at  that  meeting  ?  (A.)  He  did. 

•“  (Q.)  Was  the  priest  there  ?  (A.)  He  was  gone  out  in  the  chapel.  (Q.)  The  priest 

“  was  not  present?  (A.)  No.  ( Q .)  What  did  Mulkerrin  say  ?  ”  No,  it  is  above  that 
[Q  lestion  8549].  “  Another  meeting  that  you  attended  I  think  ;  let  me  see  whether  I 

“  am  right,  was  at  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  ?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  At  Tully  ?  (A.)  Yes.” 
Was  any  meeting  held,  Father  O’Connell,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel  ? — No. 

62.881.  Did  you  ever,  when  standing  at  the  altar,  refer  to  secular  matters  connected 
with  the  Land  League? — No,  never. 

62.882.  I  believe  that  there  was  a  report  to  that  effect,  that  was  inquired  into  by  the 
Archbishop,  was  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

62.883.  Did  you  give  an  explanation  to  the  Archbishop  ? — The  Archbishop  sent  me 
a  number  of  questions  to  answer ;  I  only  remember  two.  The  first  of  them  was,  what 
was  the  subject  of  my  discourse  to  the  people  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  Sundays,  and 
also  did  I  in  contravention  of  the  resolution,  I  think,  of  the  bishops,  advise  the  tenants 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Land  Act — advise  them  to  the  contrary.  At  the  time  the 
subject  of  my  discourse  from  the  altar  was  on  the  Decalogue,  the  Commandments,  the 
5th  and  7th,  in  which  I  explained  very  fully  and  clearly  to  the  people  their  obligations 
and  duties  in  these  matters.  With  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  preventing  the 
tenants  from  going  into  court,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  direction  from  the  Central 
League  in  Dublin,  Father  McAndrew  and  myself  were  preparing  some  test  cases  to  be 
brought  forward. 

62.884.  I  was  only  going  to  ask  you  this  ;  was  the  explanation  that  you  gave  to  the 
Archbishop  satisfactory  to  him? — Perfectly  so. 

62.885.  We  have  had  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  Flaherty;  did  you  know  that 
man  ? — Yes. 

62.886.  Do  you  remember  some  outrage  taking  place  on  Mrs.  Blake’s  property  ? — 
Yes. 

62.887.  Do  you  remember  one  in  particular  in  connexion  with  the  drowning  of  some 
sheep  ? — Yes. 

62.888.  Was  there  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  existence  at  Letterfrack  at  the 
time  that  outrage  took  place  ? — No,  long  afterwards. 

62.889.  You  say  that  you  heard  of  an  outrage  on  Mrs.  Blake’s  property,  what,  in 
your  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  the  outrage  which  took  place  ? — In  my  judgment  the 
outrage,  so  far  as  I  would  form  an  opinion,  was  that  there  were  two  large  grazing  farms 
out  on  good  land  that  was  on  the  estate,  and  I  believe  in  former  times  this  land  was 
made  by  the  tenants,  and  they  were  removed  from  it  to  the  skirts  of  the  mountains, 
and  I  believe  they  might  have  thought  that  by  committing  an  outrage  of  that  sort, 
some  of  them,  that  they  would  get  the  grazing  for  a  time. 

62.890.  In  your  opinion,  Father  O’Connell,  had  the  Land  League  in  that  district 
anvthing  whatever  to  do  with  the  outrages  that  took  place  on  this  estate? — I  am  per- 
fec:ly  certain  it  had  not ;  the  Land  League  was  not  even  thought  of  at  the  time. 

62.891.  Were  outrages  ever  countenanced  by  the  Land  League? — As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  was  not  only  not  countenanced,  but  positively  discountenanced. 

62.892.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that ;  I  will  ask  you  about  this  ;  did  you  yourself 
denounce  outrage  ? — Yes,  in  the  strongest  manner. 

.  62,893.  Where  ? — From  the  altar. 

62.894.  Did  you  do  that  frequently? — On  every  occasion  when  an  outrage  occurred, 
or  almost  every  occasion  ;  and  also  in  private,  I  mean  in  ordinary  conversation. 

62.895.  I  am  taking  it  from  you,  that  it  was  known,  I  suppose  throughout  that 
district,  that  you  were  secretary  of  the  Land  League? — Certainly. 

62.896.  And  did  you  openly  and  to  the  best  of  your  power  denounce  outrage  when¬ 
ever  it  took  place  in  your  district? — Yes,  and  so  did  Father  McAndrew,  too. 
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62.897.  Do  you  remember  the  letter  coming  down  from  Mr.  Davitt  in  1880? — 1 
remember  reading  that  letter. 

62.898.  That  was  before  your  branch  was  established  ? — I  cannot  exactly  fix  the  date 
of  the  letter,  but  I  remember  reading  it  distinctly  ;  it  was  in  1880  or  1881. 

62.899.  That  was  the  letter  denouncing  outrage? — Yes. 

62.900.  Did  you  read  that  letter  to  your  people  ? — No. 

62.901.  Or  did  Father  McAndrew  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  he  did. 

62, 9(^2.  Did  you,  after  receiving  that  letter,  carry  out  the  request  contained  in  it  and 
denounce  outrage  ? — We  always  did — always. 

62.903.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  evictions.  This  is  a  matter  I  have 
not  asked  you  about.  I  have  not  asked  you  as  to  the  evictions  that  took  place  during 
the  time  you  were  at  Letterfreck  ? — Yes,  I  remember. 

62.904.  Did  Mrs.  Blake  evict  tenants  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — She  did. 

62.905.  How  many  tenants  did  she  evict  from  their  holdings  during  the  time  you 
were  there  ? — About  15  or  16. 

62.906.  At  what  time  did  these  evictions  take  place? — I  think  in  July  1881 — June 
or  July  1881. 

62.907.  When  were  these  proceedings  for  eviction  first  taken  ? — About  January,  1 
think,  or  February. 

62.908.  1881?— Yes. 

62.909.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  when  the  processes  were  served  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  fix  the  date,  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  about  the  processes  that 
had  been  taken  out. 

62.910.  You  remember  the  incident  of  the  processes  that  had  been  taken  out — I 
wanted  to  get,  if  I  could,  from  you,  the  date  when  they  were  taken  out  ? — I  cannot  fix 
that  at  present. 

62.911.  Could  those  people  who  were  evicted  pay  the  rent  in  your  judgment? — 1 
believe  some  of  them  could  not. 

62.912.  What  became  of  those  who  were  evicted? — They  were  re-instated. 

62.913.  As  caretakers  ? — Not  at  the  time  ;  not  immediately  ;  I  think  they  were  left 
out  after  the  eviction  for  some  time  ;  but  I  think  Mrs.  Blake  went  about  afterwards  and 
allowed  them  in  as  caretakers. 

62.914.  How  long  were  they  were  out  ? — Perhaps  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

62.915.  Were  those  people  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  time  they  were  evicted  ? 
I  cannot  say,  they  were  in  receipt  of  relief  at  the  time  ;  but  I  know  they  were  in  receipt 
of  relief  during  the  relief  —  during  the  distress  year. 

62.916.  You  said  just  now  that  you  and  Father  McAndrew  were  preparing  test  cases 
at  one  time  ? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

62.917.  When  was  that? — That  was  in  1881,  about  October. 

62.918.  With  what  object  were  those  test  cases  being  prepared  ? — In  order  to  have  a 
standard  by  which  the  other  cases  might  be  regulated,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary 
expense,  which  the  people  were  very  badly  able  to  bear. 

62.919.  As  I  understand,  the  test  cases  were  prepared  not  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  people  going  into  Court,  but  to  enable  them  to  get  relief  without  going  into 
Court.  Is  that  what  you  mean? — Exactly;  to  have  a  standard  by  which  they  could 
come  to  an  amicable  settlement  on  the  other  cases. 

62.920.  Supposing  the  tenant  had  not  got  this  rel.ef  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  in  your  opinion  ? — The  result  would  have  been,  with 
regard  to  several  of  those  tenants,  they  would  have  absolutely  starved. 

62.921.  Starved  to  death? — Starved  to  death. 

62.922.  You  have  stated  with  regard  to  these  families — I  have  asked  you  in  some 
detail — as  to  the  condition  of  their  houses.  Were  these  people  who  were  under  your 
care  sleeping  in  sacks  ? — Some  of  them. 

62.923.  Having  no  other  clothing  ? — No  other  clothing. 

62.924.  No  other  bedclothing  ? — No  other  bedclothes. 

62.925.  Now  there  are  some  names  I  must  put  to  you.  Do  you  know  a  man  named 
Pat  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

62.926.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — No. 

62.927.  James  Mannion  ? — No. 

62.928.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  am  almost  certain  not. 
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62.929.  E.  Varrilly  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

62.930.  Michael  Macdonald  ? — No. 

62.931.  Michael  Coyne  ? — No ;  well,  there  are  a  number  of  Coyne’s,  and  I  really 
could  not  tell  you. 

62.932.  Do  you  remember  Michael  Coyne  ;  can  you  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
Coyne’s  ? — If  he  was  a  young  boy  I  am  sure  he  was  not  in  the  League,  because  only 
the  heads  of  the  families  were. 

62.933.  Do  you  remember  the  boy  called  Michael  Coyne  ? — Yes. 

62.934.  Michael  Kelly,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  League,  you  used  the  expression 
j’ou  thought  he  was  a  young  boy,  I  may  ask  you  was  it  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  or  the  older  members  of  the  family  who  were  members  of  the  League  ? — Only 
the  heads  of  families. 

62.935.  There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  ,  who  had  some  sheep 

drowned.  It  is  alleged  they  were  drowned.  A  man  named  Michael  O’Neill,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Land  League? — Yes,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

62.936.  When  was  that,  before  his  sheep  were  drowned  or  afterwards? — Afterwards. 

62.937.  The  sheep  were  drowned  in  1879  we  were  told  ? — Yes,  October  1879. 

62.938.  More  than  a  year  afterwards,  you  have  told  us,  and  the  League  was  started 
on  the  4th  November  1880  ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

62.939.  You  were  at  Letterfrack  at  the  time  Walsh  was  tried  ? — Yes. 

62.940.  Patrick  Walsh  ? — Yes. 

62.941.  Did  you  follow  the  evidence  in  that  case  ? — Well,  not  very  particularly,  but 
I  remember  the  case. 

62.942.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  there  were  a  great  many  challenges  on  the  jury  who 
tried  tho  case  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

62.943.  And  that  the  jury  were  very  carefully  packed  in  point  of  fact? — Yes'. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  must  object  to  that. 

(Mr.  Biygar.)  Do  you  tell  me,  from  what  you  know  of  the  evidence,  if  you  had  been 
there,  as  an  impartial  jury,  would  you  have  found  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

(The  President.)  Oh  no,  no,  no. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  was  the  general  belief? 

(The  President.)  No,  no. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  In  the  neighbourhood  ? 

(The  President.)  No,  no. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  Walsh 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  murder  when  the  murder  was 
committed  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.).  I  am  sorry  to  object  to  anything  Mr.  Biggar  asks,  but  we  cannot 
have  from  this  witness  his  opinion  of  what  was  proved  in  evidence. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  One  of  the  charges  brought  against  me  is  that  I  tried  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  for  persons  who  were  charged  with  crimes,  and  this  case  of  Walsh  I  consider 
an  exceedingly  fair  test  case  ;  because,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  witness,  the  jury  was 
packed.  I  wish  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the  evidence  was  on  which  the  man  was 
convicted. 

(The  President.)  He  has  not  said  the  jury  was  packed. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  said  so  distinctly. 

(The  President.)  You  had  better  reserve  yourself  until  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  your  own  story. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  I  can  tell  my  own  story  myself;  but  I  wish  to  ask  this  witness  because 
he  had  some  means  of  knowing  what  was  going  on. 

62.944.  Have  you  any  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  men  who  were  appointed 
magistrates  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  I  know  something  in  a  general  way. 

62.945.  What  have  you  seen  ? — They  are  generally  people  who  are  more  or  less 
hostile  to  the  people. 

62.946.  Hostile  to  the  people  ? — Yes.  I  mean  in  political  feeling. 

62.947.  In  political  feeling  and  also  in  social  feeling  on  the  land  question? — Yes,  I 
should  think  so. 
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62.948.  Have  you  ever  known  any  cases  in  which  these  magistrates  who  were 
antagonistic  to  the  people  on  the  social  question,  and  on  the  land  question,  in  any 
particular  instance,  have  acted  as  judges  when  the  case  to  be  tried  was  one  of  their 
own  class  who  was  in  antagonism  to  the  prisoner  before  them  ? 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Not  from  general  knowledge,  but  particular  knowledge. 

(Mr.  Big  gar).  Have  you  seen  cases  of  that  sort  ? 

62.949.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  do  you  mean — in  newspapers  ? — I  can  scarcely 
particularise  a  case  at  the  present  moment.  I  would  scarcely  like  to — I  think  it  is 
the  general  belief  that  such  had  occurred. 

62.950.  You  think  it  is  general  belief  that  such  did  occur  ? — Yes. 

62.951.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  thing  for  a  landowner  to  adjudicate  in  a  case  in  which 
another  landowner  is  interested,  and  in  which  the  other  party  to  the  case  is  a  tenant- 
farmer? — Well,  on  the  abstract  question  I  might  say  he  might  be  influenced  by  feeling, 
more  or  less. 

62.952.  Or  prejudice  ? — Yes,  or  prejudice. 

(Mr.  Big  gar.)  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  do  you  think  it  a  proper  proceeding. 

(The  President.)  This  is  a  matter  of  observation,  and  not  of  evidence. 

(Mr.  Biggar.)  Yes,  and  this  gentleman  has  said,  from  general  observation,  it  is 
common  practice  in  the  district  which  he  knows. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

62.953.  I  understand  you  went  to  your  charge  in  1878  ? — Yes. 

62.954.  Where  did  you  reside — what  part  of  the  estate  ? — At  Tulla. 

62.955.  Letterfrack  is  the  principal  part — the  principal  locality  ? — No,  but  it  is 
better  known,  especially  to  tourists. 

62.956.  You  were  curate,  were  you  not? — Yes,  curate. 

62.957.  Who  was  the  parish  priest  in  charge  ? — Father  McAndrew. 

62.958.  You  went  to  Tulla  in  1878,  and  remained  there  until  1882  ? — Yes,  August- 
1882. 

62.959.  How  far  is  Tulla  from  Letterfrack  ? — Three  miles. 

62.960.  Is  there  one  chapel  for  the  whole  district,  or  is  there  a  separate  chapel  ? — 
There  is  a  separate  chapel  close  to  Tulla,  and  there  is  another  chapel  at  a  distance  of 
six  miles  off. 

62.961.  Had  you  more  or  less  independent  charge  of  the  Tulla  chapel  ? — Yes. 

62.962.  Discharging  the  duty  there  while  Father  McAndrew  would  be  at 
Letterfrack  ? — At  the  other  chapel. 

62.963.  And  residing  there  ? — He  used  to  go  occasionally,  about  once  a  month  or 
so,  to  Tulla  chapel. 

62.964.  He  had  a  supervision  over  the  whole  district  ? — We  had  to  arrange  masses 
in  that  way. 

62.965.  You  had  the  independent  action  left  to  you  at  Tulla,  and  he  the  general 
supervision? — According  to  the  general  arrangement  I  was  about  three  Sundays  in  the 
month  and  he  one — the  fourth  Sunday. 

62.966.  When  you  went  to  Tulla  in  1878  did  you  find  the  district  then  in  a  disturbed 
state  ? — No.  I  did  not. 

62.967.  No?— No. 

62.968.  We  know  what  Mrs.  Blake  has  stated — that  great  feeling  existed  between 
that  lady  and  her  tenants.  Would  that  be  a  correct  description  in  1878,  if  you  will 
keep  your  attention  to  that  ? — I  should  say  not. 

62.969.  Not  ? — No. 

62.970.  Hostility  already  existing? — No,  no  hostility. 

62.971.  Latent? — No,  there  was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated,  and  I  should  say  there  was  a  feeling  of  servility  or  utter 
subserviency. 

62.972.  That  may  be  expressed  or  latent.  Do  you  know  of  any  act  like  hostility  or 
discourtesy  shown  to  Mrs.  Blake  in  1878  when  you  went  to  that  district  ? — No. 

62.973.  When  did  you  observe  such  acts  of  hostility  first  manifested? — I  did  not 
observe  any  discourtesy  ever  shown  to  Mrs.  Blake. 
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62.974.  Never? — No,  never.  Of  course  there  were  acts  of  outrage,  but  personal 
discourtesy  I  never  noticed  any. 

62.975.  Such  a  thing  as  boycotting — would  you  call  that  discourtesy — it  may  not 
be,  I  do  not  know  ? — Well,  I  should  say  it  is  not.  I  say  I  never  noticed  and  I  never 
knew  of  any  act  of  personal  discourtesy  to  Mrs.  Blake. 

62.976.  Do  you  call  boycotting  an  act  of  hostility  or  discourtesy? — Well,  I  really 

could  not  say  it  to  be  an  act  of  hostility,  because  there  may  be  no  call  upon  a 
person - 

62.977.  What  would  you  call  it — would  you  call  it  an  act  of  courtesy  ? — No,  I  would 

not. 

62.978.  What  would  you  call  it  ? — I  would  call  it  an  act  of  boycotting. 

62.979.  Down  there  at  Tulla,  what  would  you  call  it  ? — I  would  call  it  keeping  away 
from  people. 

62.980.  I  want  a  more  generic  term.  Would  you  call  it  an  act  of  hostility  ? — I  would 
not  call  it  an  act  of  hostility — not  always. 

62.981.  No,  it  may  be  tempered.  It  may  be  too  much  attention — do  you  mean  that  ? 
—  No,  I  do  not. 

62.982.  What  do  you  mean.  I  am  asking  you  what  boycotting  is  according  to  you  ? 
— Boycotting. 

62.983.  At  Tulla  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is.  Boycotting  at  Tulla  or  at  any 
other  place  would  mean  either  of  two  things. 

62.984.  I  am.  not  speaking  so  much  particularly.  If  Mrs.  Blake  was  boycotted, 
should  you  call  that  an  act  of  hostility  or  discourtesy  ? — I  should  consider  it  an  act  of 
hostility  if  she  were  boycotted. 

62.985.  When  did  you  know  any  act  of  hostility  shown  towards  Mrs.  Blake — the 
commencement  of  that  act  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  any  time  of  any  acts  of  hostility  of 
that  sort,  except  that  there  was  certainly  a  strong  feeling  against  the  manner  in  which 
she  treated  the  tenants. 

62.986.  Was  not  there  a  little  boycotting? — Yes.  I  believe  the  people  kept  more  or 
less  away  from  her. 

62.987.  I  will  call  it  a  little  boycotting  then ;  when  did  the  little  boycotting  first 
show  itself? — Well,  I  suppose  so. 

62.988.  I  want  to  know  when  you  suppose  so  ? — The  time  it  occurred,  is  that  it? 

62.989.  Yes,  when  did  this  little — I  use  the  term  to  meet  you — when  did  this  little 
act  of  hostility  show  itself  ? — Well,  I  cannot  exactly  fix  the  time. 

62.990.  You  went  in  1878,  and  left  in  1882  ? — I  should  say  after  the  evictions  there 
was  more  or  less  feeling  of  hostility  towards  Mrs.  Blake. 

62.991.  Would  it  be  before  or  after  the  autumn  of  1880  ? — Well,  I  should  say  it  was 
after. 

62.992.  Give  me  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  Land  League  in  Tulla? — November 

1880. 

62.993.  November  1880  did  the  little  act  of  hostility  show  itself  ? — I  did  not  say  a 
little  act. 

62.994.  I  thought  we  had  arrived  at  that  point. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  did  not  say  that. 

( The  President.)  It  was  his  own  phrase. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  “A  little  act” — that  was  Sir  Henry  James’  expression,  my  Lord. 

62.995.  (Sir  H.  James.)  An  act  of  boycotting  was  an  act  of  hostility.  When  was  it 
the  little  boycotting  showed  itself — how  long  after  October  1880  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
tell  you  the  date. 

62.996.  About  how  long  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

62.997.  Was  it  weeks  or  months? — Oh,  I  should  say  it  was  weeks — I  should  say  the 
evictions  occurred  in  July. 

62.998.  After  that  a  little  boycotting  was  shown  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  say 
these  outrages  perhaps  that  occurred  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  may  be  looked  upon  as 
acts  of  hostility  in  the  sense  in  which  you  are  speaking  now.  These  occurred  on 
Mrs.  Blake,  and  these  occurred  in  1879  and  1880. 

62.999.  I  am  speaking  of  direct  acts — matters  directly  affecting  Mrs.  Blake? — I 
should  say  I  think  I  would  be  more  accurate  in  saying,  perhaps,  in  the  beginning  of 
1880,  or  at  least  when  these  grazing  farms  were  given  up  to  her. 
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63,000.  We  have  got  now  to  the  boycotting.  I  heard  what  you  said  about  the 
grazing.  When  the  Land  League  was  formed,  I  understand  you  that  was  in  November 
1880  ? — I  should  say  so. 

63,001.  Did  any  person  come  into  the  district  to  form  it,  or  did  it  arise  out  of  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  people  of  the  district  ? — It  arose  out  of  the  action  of  the 
people. 

63,002.  In  the  district? — Yes. 

63,003.  Who  was  president  of  the  Land  League  ? — Father  McAndrew. 

63,004.  Who  was  vice-president  ? — I  think — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  there  was 
a  vice-president,  but  if  there  was,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Casson,  the  hotel  proprietor  at 
Letterfrack ;  but  I  will  not  say  positively. 

63,005.  You  seem  to  have  some  doubt  whether  there  was  a  vice-president  or  not,  but 
if  there  was  a  gentleman  in  that  position  in  that  district,  it  was  this  Mr.  Casson  ? — 
Yes. 

63,006.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  was. 

63,007.  Self-elected  ? — Well,  I  may  say  it  was  self-elected.  There  was  no  election  of 
members,  committee,  or  anything. 

63,008.  How  was  it  you  came  to  be  secretary? — Father  McAndrew  asked  me  to 
become  secretary. 

63,009.  Did  he  introduce  you  to  your  brother  officers  ? — He  was  not  there  at  all. 

63,010.  He  was  not  there  at  all? — There  was  no  regular  election — no  regular 
establishment  of  the  League. 

63,011.  I  understand  you  Father  McAndrew  taking  the  League  nominated  you  as 
secretary? — No,  but  we  had  an  understanding — a  talk  about  the  establishment  of  the 
League  in  the  district,  in  the  parish,  and  Father  McAndrew  said  to  me,  you  will 
become  secretary,  because  we  wish  to  have  a  responsible  person  as  secretary  and  you 
will  select  a  member  or  members  so  as  to  represent  the  various  portions  of  the  parish 
to  be  on  the  committee,  and  in  order  to  qualify  the  branch  for  affiliation  with  the 
central  branch  in  Dublin  a  certain  number  of  names  were  sent  off  to  Dublin  for  that 
purpose. 

63,012.  You  were  placed  in  the  position  of  secretary — you  became  secretary  in 
consequence  of  a  conversation  with  Father  McAndrew  ? — Yes. 

63,013.  Was  there  a  treasurer  ?  —Yes. 

63,014.  Who  was  that  ? — Thomas  Nee. 

63,015.  Tell  me  how  you  spell  his  name? — N-e-e. 

63,016.  Did  he  come  into  existence  as  treasurer  in  the  same  way  ? — The  very  self¬ 
same  way. 

63,017.  I  am  making  no  comment  upon  it.  Father  McAndrew  was  the  guiding 
spirit  there  ? — Yes. 

63,018.  Was  there  any  other  officer,  apart  from  the  committee,  besides  the  vice- 
president,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  ? — No. 

63,019.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  committee — who  formed  your  committee  ? — I  cannot 
give  you  the  names  except  those  names  I  have  given  you  and  one  or  two  more. 

63,020.  How  many  first  formed  your  committee  ? — I  should  think  12,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  about  it ;  but  I  think  12. 

63,021.  Were  they  nominated  by  Father  McAndrew,  or  by  you? — I  think  we  had 
an  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  taken - 

63,022.  Excuse  me,  I  know  nothing  about  an  understanding.  Did  Father  McAndrew 
and  you  select  12  persons,  whom  you  thought  conspicuous  persons,  or  how  did  they 
come  into  existence  as  a  committee  ? — It  is  usual  to  have  one  person  in  a  district  or 
village  better  known  than  another  about  the  place,  for  subscriptions  and  matters  of 
that  sort,  and  generally,  I  think,  the  selection  was  taken  in  that  way.  These  were 
supposed  to  collect  a  shilling  from  each  head  of  a  house. 

63,023.  Pardon  me,  I  am  speaking  of  the  committee — 12  persons  were  designated  ? 
— Yes. 

64,024.  Were  they  designated  by  you  and  Father  McAndrew? — Yes,  they  were. 

63,025.  Did  you  apply  to  them  to  become  committeemen  ? — No. 

63,026.  How,  thee,  do  you  represent  they  were  committeemen,  if  you  did  not  ask 
them  to  act  ? — Well,  I  know  very  well  they  would  have  no  objection,  and  in  a  district 
like  that,  were  people  are,  some  of  them,  eight  or  ten  miles  away  from  chapel,  often- 
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times  they  cannot  come,  and  they  are  rather  backward  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and  we 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  matter  of  a  formal  election. 

63,027.  Did  not  you  communicate  with  them  that  they  were  expected  to  take  the 
active  part  of  committeemen? — With  some  of  them  we  did  not. 

63,028.  I  am  speaking  of  the  12  gentlemen  selected  ? — I  understand. 

63,029.  Did  not  you  communicate  with  them— you  invited  them  to  act  as  committee¬ 
men  ? — I  think  not. 

63,030.  Did  you  put  them  down  in  any  book  ? — I  know  I  returned  their  names  to 
the  Central  League  in  Dublin. 

63,031.  Without  their  permission  ? — Without  their  permission. 

63,032.  Without  their  permission  you  returned  12  persons,  and  said  they  were 
committeemen  ? — I  would  not  say  without  the  permission  of  the  12,  but  I  believe  some 
of  them  without — without  perhaps  their  knowledge. 

63,033.  Perhaps  without  their  knowledge  you  returned  12  ? — Some  of  the  12,  but 
not  all. 

63,034.  I  say  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  12  you  returned  the  12  ? — I 

should  say  so. 

63,035.  What  were  the  duties  of  your  committeemen  ? — The  duties  of  the  committee¬ 
men  I  suppose  were  to  meet  and  consider  any  local  matters  that  may  be  brought  before 
them. 

63,036.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  use  language  intentionally  that  is  not  quite  positive. 
You  say  I  suppose  so  and  so.  I  wish  you  to  look  back  and  see  what  they  did.  What 
Avere  the  duties  of  your  committeemen  ? — I  said  before  that  we  had  no  meeting  of  the 
committee  from  its  establishment. 

63,037.  So  I  understood,  but  they  had  some  duties,  I  suppose — had  not  they  duties  ? 
— The  duties,  if  they  discharged  them,  would  have  been  to  consider  local  matters  with 
a  view - 

63,038.  To  consider  local  matters — do  you  mean  they  considered  them  all  at  home 
each  for  himself  ? — No,  but  to  meet. 

63,039.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  no  meetings  ? — Yes. 

63,040.  Had  they  to  meet  and  consider  local  matters  ? — No,  they  never  met. 

63,041.  Never? — No,  never. 

63,042.  Did  they  collect  subscriptions? — They  did. 

63,04-3.  Paid  them  in  to  whom  ? — To  the  treasurer. 

63,044.  Did  he  keep  any  books  ? — I  could  not  say. 

63,045.  Did  you,  as  secretary,  never  see  any  books? — Never.  I  believe  there  was 
one  book  kept,  which  was  to  give  an  account  of  each  tenant  in  the  parish,  the  amount 
of  the  land  he  held,  his  rent,  and  his  valuation. 

63,046.  Who  kept  that  ? — I  believe  I  had  that  book. 

[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

v 

63,047.  Father  O’Connell,  I  was  asking  you  to  give  me  some  of  the  members  of 
your  committee,  and  I  think  you  said  they  were  12  in  number  ? — As  far  as  I 
remember. 

63,048.  I  should  like  first,  before  we  come  to  their  names,  for  you  to  give  me  an 
account  of  the  duties  they  had  to  perform  ? — The  usual  duties,  I  suppose,  that  devolved 
upon  committeemen,  to  consider  the  position  of  the  tenants,  and  any  grievances  that 
may  be  brought  before  them. 

63,049.  I  wish  a  little  more  definite  statement  than  that.  Did  you  communicate  to 
them  what  their  duties  were  ? — No. 

63,050.  Do  you  mean  to  say  information  would  come  to  them  naturally,  and  that 
having  been  communicated  to  some  of  them  that  the  committeemen  would  know  what 
to  do  ? — It  was  only  from  general  knowledge  they  knew  what  would  be  required  of 
them  as  committeemen. 

63,051.  General  knowledge  obtained  from  what  source? — General  knowledge  from 
the  press. 

63,052.  General  knowledge  obtained  from  the  press  ? — And  I  presume  from  the 
rules  of  the  Land  League. 
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63,053.  Just  so.  Did  you  obtain  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  did,  but  I  believe  that  they  were  sent,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  were. 

63,054.  Sent  to  whom,  Father  O’Connell? — Sent  tome. 

63,055.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — I  cannot  say  that  they  were  sent,  but  I  say 
they  may  have  been. 

63,056.  If  they  were  and  you  did  not  bind  them  and  keep  them,  what  did  you  do 
with  them  ? — I  could  not  say. 

63,057.  I  do  not  wish  to  address  you  except  with  great  courtesy.  What  did  you  do 
with  them  ? — I  did  nothing  with  them.  If  I  received  them  I  did  nothing  with 
them. 

63,058.  If  you  received  them,  for  what  purpose  did  you  receive  them  ? — I  should  say 
to  communicate  them  to  the  committee. 

63,059.  Surely  that  purpose  was  fulfilled  ? — No. 

63,060.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Perfectly  certain. 

63.061.  Why  not? — Because,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  in  the  beginning ;  the  League 
was  only  established  in  a  perfunctory  manner — loosely. 

63,062.  It  was  so  far  then  perfunctory — the  rules,  I  think,  were  sent  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  being  distributed  to  your  committeemen  ? — I  do  not  say  they  were,  but 
they  may  have  been. 

63,063.  From  what  source  may  they  have  come  ? — From  the  Central  League  in 
Dublin. 

63,064.  As  they  may  have  come  from  the  Central  League  in  Dublin,  and  as  you  may 
have  received  them  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  on  to  the  committeemen,  why  did 
you  not  do  so  ? — Because,  I  suppose,  I  may  say,  I  did  not  take  very  much  interest  in 
the  League,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  manage  a  League  in  a  district  of  that  sort  in  a 
formal  way. 

63,065.  There  were  some  committeemen? — There  were  some  committeemen. 

63,066.  Did  they  act  as  committeemen  ? — No. 

63,067.  Then  these  gentlemen  were  purely  honorary? — Simply  put  on  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  the  branch  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Central  League  in  Dublin. 

63,068.  You  mean  put  on  the  Land  League? — No,  on  the  committee. 

63,069.  Do  you  really  tell  their  Lordships  there  were  no  duties  attached  to  them  as 
as  committeemen  ? — I  do  not  say  that  there  were  no  duties,  but  I  say  they  did  not 
discharge  them.  I  stated  that  very  distinctly. 

63,070.  Nothing  done  by  them? — That  is  exactly  what  I  stated — there  was  nothing 
done  by  them. 

63,071.  A  mere  honorary  distinction  ;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were  some 
members  of  this  League  ? — Yes. 

63,072.  How  did  they  come  into  existence  as  members?— The  people  were 
anxious  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  League,  and  some  numbers  of  them  came  to 
Father  McAndrew  and  myself,  and  they  expressed  their  wish  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
League  established,  and  Father  McAndrew  said,  “  Let  such  and  such  a  person  in  such  a 
village  collect  a  shilling  a  head  from  the  householders,  and  hand  it  in  on  Sunday,  and  it 
will  be,  in  the  names  of  the  committee,  sent  off  to  Dublin,  and  the  branch  affiliated.” 

63,073.  Were  the  persons  who  were  told  by  Father  McAndrew  to  collect  from  such 
and  such  persons  in  such  a  village  committeemen  ? — I  should  believe  that  they  were  as 
a  rule.  Of  course,  there  were  more  collectors  than  there  were  committeemen,  because 
there  were  so  many  more  villages. 

63,074.  Was  what  you  called  the  collection  of  this  shilling  a  duty? — A  duty? 

63,075.  Yes  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense. 

63,076.  Was  it  not  one  imposed  upon  the  committeemen? — That  was  previous  to  the 
affiliation  of  the  branch.  There  was  required  that  a  certain  amount  of  subscriptions 
collected  should  be  sent  to  Dublin,  so  it  would  be  previous  to  the  affiliation  of  the 
branch. 

63,077.  If  that  is  so,  would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  give  us  the  date  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  branch  ? — I  cannot  give  you  that. 

63,078.  About  ? — About  November. 

63,079.  That  will  suffice  for  me.  How  long  before  that  had  the  duty  been  imposed 
of  collecting  the  shilling  ? — The  week  previous. 

63,080.  Now,  we  have  it  definitely  the  committeemen  were  to  collect  the  shilling 
from  certain  persons  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I  said  they  were  likely  to  be  men  whom  we 
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Avould  select  to  send  off  their  names  as  committeemen. 

63,081.  You  selected  them  ;  were  they  the  men? — I  cannot  say  that  they  were,  but 
I  say  some  of  them  were  likely  to  be  the  men  who  would  be  sent  forward. 

63,082.  Excuse  me,  I  want  the  facts.  You  enumerated  some  men  to  collect  the 
shillings  ? — Yes. 

63,083.  Are  those  the  men  you  have  been  speaking  of  as  committeemen  ? — I  cannot 
say  they  were. 

63,084.  Were  they  different  men? — I  cannot  say  they  were.  I  am  giving  you  the 
best  I  can. 

63,085.  Who  were  the  persons  who  nominated  the  committeemen,  some  of  whom 
were  to  collect  subscriptions — cannot  you  recollect  whether  they  were  different  persons 
that  you  nominated  as  collectors  ? — I  say  I  am  giving  you,  as  far  as  my  recollectien 
can  serve  me,  what  actually  occurred  in  forming  the  establishment  of  that  branch  of 
the  League,  and  I  say  that  the  people  showed  an  anxiety  to  have  a  branch  of  the 
League  established  in  the  parish.  Some  of  these  people  expressed  their  willingness  to 
the  parish  priest  and  to  myself.  We  happened  to  be  together  on  some  of  these  occa¬ 
sions,  for  it  was  a  time  the  stations  were  going  on,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  fix 
November,  because  I  know  that  it  was  at  that  time  of  the  year  that  stations  were  being 
carried  out,  and  what  was  said  was  :  “  Let  such  and  such  a  person  from  each  village 
collect,”  but  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  some  of  the  persons,  as  I  said  before,  were  the  persons 
whom  the  President  would  be  more  or  less  likely  to  ask  to  do  a  duty  of  that  sort,  and 
that  Father  McAndrew  said:  “We  must  have  responsible  men,  and  you  will  act  as 
secretary.” 

63,086.  I  hope  their  Lordships  will  not  think  I  am  interrupting  you,  but  I  want  to 
keep  to  the  point.  We  have  now  that  Father  McAndrew  said  that  such  and  such 
persons  were  to  collect,  were  those  persons  named  to  collect  money  ;  if  you  would  as 
briefly  as  you  can  answer  that  question  ? — I  really  cannot  say  they  were,  but  it  is  likely 
that  someone  would  be. 

63,087.  Yes,  or  no.  I  will  take  care  not  to  use  any  discourteous  language  to  you  ? — 
I  am  sure  not,  indeed,  nor  can  I  answer  the  question  more  definitely  than  I  am  doing. 

63,088.  Were  people  appointed  to  collect  money  or  not?  You  must  know  that? — 
Certainly  there  were  persons  appointed  to  collect  money. 

63,089.  Were  those  persons  identical  with  the  persons  appointed  committeemen  or 
not  ? — I  cannot  say — I  cannot  say  that  none  of  them  were  not. 

63,090.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  duties  of  the  collector  and  committeeman  ? 
— The  difference  was  a  collector  was  appointed  in  each  village  because  it  was  convenient 
for  a  person  to  collect  in  that  way,  and  the  committeeman  was  one  who  was  put  on  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  number  that  was  requisite  for  affiliation  with  the  branch  in 
Dublin. 

63,091.  Why  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  collector  and  committeeman? — 
Because  there  were  more  collectors  than  committeemen. 

63,092.  I  quite  understand  ? — At  the  same  time  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
collectors  were  appointed  as  committeemen  generally  because  they  were  appointed 
collectors. 

63,093.  Therefore  12  being  the  necessary  number  to  form  an  affiliation  branch,  you 
wanted  more  collectors,  and  you  had  them  ? — There  was  no  question  of  committeemen 
until  after  the  collection  was  made  and  brought  in. 

63,094.  That  may  be  so,  at  the  time  you  were  an  affiliated  branch,  you  had  to  have 
twelve  committeemen  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

63,095.  Did  these  collectors  collect  money  ? — They  did. 

63,096.  What  record  was  kept  of  it? — I  cannot  say. 

63,097.  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  keep  any  record  of  the  money  collected? — The 
treasurer,  I  suppose 

63,098.  You  gave  me  his  name,  did  you  ?  Was  it  Thomas  Nee  ? — Thomas  Nee. 

63,099.  Were  any  accounts  ever  remitted  to  you? — No,  except  he  gave  me  a  certain 
amount  to  send  off  to  the  branch  in  Dublin. 

63.100.  I  am  coming  to  that,  but  did  anyone  check  his  account? — No  one  checked 
his  accounts. 

63.101.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  as  to  the  amount  collected  ? 
— I  think  it  was  about  18 1.  to  20£. 

63.102.  Did  he  make  any  return  to  you  as  secretary? — No. 
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63.103.  Was  there  any  audit  by  anyone  locally  or  from  Dublin  ? — No. 

63.104.  Then  no  one  would  know  if  he  received  a  sum  of  money  large  or  small,  and 
no  one  would  know  what  had  become  of  it? — No,  that  is  to  say,  of  course,  it  was  very 
easily  ascertained  from  himself. 

63.105.  I  am  making  no  attack  upon  your  work,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  only  work  as  to  the 
course  of  business  ? — In  the  course  of  business  there  was  no  audit,  no  investigation  of 
accounts. 

63.106.  Had  you  any  expenses  connected  with  the  League  ? — Very  little. 

63.107.  Some  ? — Some,  I  suppose,  I  do  not  know. 

63.108.  Great  or  small  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think  they  would  be  very 
small. 

63.109.  Was  there  any  check  whatever  put  upon  the  treasurer  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  sums  received  by  him  were  expended  ? — No,  except  as  being  a  responsible  man. 

63.110.  I  treat  him  so — I  only  want  the  fact  ? — No. 

63.111.  Was  your  action  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Central  League  in  Dublin,  or 
was  that  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  local  League  ? — It  was  the  course  of 
conduct  pursued  by  the  local  League. 

63.112.  You  had  no  rule  at  all  what  to  do  with  your  accounts,  had  you  ? — I  presume 
there  was,  but  we  did  not  act  upon  it. 

63.113.  Have  you  got  any  copy  of  the  rules? — No,  I  have  not. 

63.114.  You  say  you  presume,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  speaking  from 
memory  or  not,  was  there  a  rule  saying  that  the  account  should  be  audited  or  dealt 
with  in  any  way  ? — There  was  a  rule  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  collections  should  be 
forwarded  to  Dublin. 

63.115.  How- much? — I  should  say  half,  I  cannot  say  whether  more  or  less. 

63.116.  I  really  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  take  you  to  the  question  of  fact,  but 
I  think  this  is  a  little  important.  Was  that  the  rule  you  had  sent  to  you  from  the 
Central  League  in  Dublin,  that  one  half  the  sums  received  should  be  forwarded  to 
them  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  cannot  tell  you  definitely,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  there 
was,  in  order  to  get  affiliated  with  the  branch  in  Dublin,  a  certain  proportion,  I  think 
one  half,  but  I  cannot  say  exactly. 

63.117.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  other  half  of  the  funds  received  by  the  local 
Land  League  ? — I  think  they  were  to  be  kept  for  any  emergency  for  which  they  were 
required  in  the  way  of  defending  tenants  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

63.118.  Defending  tenants  and  anything  else? — I  do  not  know  exactly,  no. 

63.119.  Was  all  that  written  rule? — I  think  the  rules  were  written  in  that  way. 

but  I - 

63.120.  You  had  a  volume  of  them  to  be  sent  to  the  committee,  which  apparently, 
as  far  as  you  recollect,  did  not  go  to  them.  Have  you  one  single  copy  of  those  rules 
in  your  possession  ? — Not  one. 

63.121.  What  do  you  think  became  of  the  volume,  was  it  suppressed  ? — I  said  before, 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  received  it. 

63.122.  I  will  put  it  hypothetically,  if  you  did  receive  it,  what  may  have  become  of 
it  ? — I  am  sure  I  could  not  answer,  I  took  no  interest  in  those  matters  since  I  left  the 
place. 

63.123.  Have  you  not  searched  for  one? — No,  I  have  not. 

63.124.  Were  these  rules  ever  made  public  ? — Do  you  mean  to  my  branch  ? 

63.125.  Were  they  ever  made  public? — I  think  they  were  well  and  generally 

known. 

63.126.  You  are  quite  right  to  take  that  view,  but  were  they  ever  published  in  the 
newspapers  ? — I  believe  they  were,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

63.127.  Can  you  tell  me  any  place  that  we  should  know  where  to  find  them,  that  is 
as  to  the  spending  of  the  money  under  those  rules  you  are  speaking  of  ? — My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  it  was  printed  on  the  rules  and  the  cards  of  regulations  which  were  sent  to 
the  central  branch. 

63.128.  To  your  knowledge  did  Nee  obey  the  rule? — I  cannot  say. 

63.129.  Did  you  ever  inquire  ? — I  never  inquired. 

63.130.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  president,  Father  McAndrew,  ever  inquire  ? — i 
cannot  say. 
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63.131.  Can  you  tell  me  now  whether  Nee  did  or  did  not  send  half  that  money  to 
Dublin  and  keep  the  remainder? — I  know  that  he  sent  the  requisite  amount  to  Dublin 
because  he  sent  it  through  me. 

63.132.  According  to  the  rule  ? — Yes. 

63.133.  How  much  did  he  send  through  you? — I  think  it  was  12?.,  I  cannot  say. 

63.134.  ( The  President.)  You  mentioned  18?.  or  20?.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  this 
connexion.  What  was  it  you  said  about  18?.  or  20/.  ? — I  think  I  was  asked  the  amount 
of  subscription  which  was  made  on  the  first  occasion. 

( The  President.)  We  understood  that  to  be  during  the  first  week. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  first  collection  the  first  week  ? 

63.135.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  presume  that  was  membership  collection,  and  perhaps  no 
more.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  how  that  is  ?  You  spoke  of  18?.  or  20?.,  which,  I 
presume,  was  the  gross  collection  ? — About  that,  I  said. 

63.136.  In  the  first  instance,  were  there  any  other  collections  made  afterwards  ? — 
Never. 

63.137.  Did  this  constitute  life  membership  ? — No. 

63.138.  What  then,  annual  subscription? — Annual  subscription. 

63.139.  And  only  that  one  year  ? — That  is  all.  I  think  the  League  was  suppressed 
very  shortly  after  this. 

63.140.  Then,  giving  in  the  12?.,  was  it  his  duty  so  to  do  ;  did  he  do  it  in  pursuance 
of  his  duty  ? — Yes,  in  order  to  have  the  branch  affiliated. 

63.141.  Assuming,  as  I  do,  for  the  moment,  that  he  was  following  the  rule  of  half 
payment  to  the  centre  and  half  to  you,  did  you  ever  inquire  of  him  what  became  of  the 
other  half? — Never. 

63.142.  Do  you  know  ? — I  know  what  occurred  with  regard  to  61,  of  it. 

63.143.  As  you  have  mentioned  it,  perhaps  you  had  better  finish  with  what  did  come 
of  that  ? — The  tenants  were  evicted  on  Mrs.  Blake’s  estate,  I  went  to  make  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  to  the  central  branch  in  Dublin  in  order  to  get  assistance  for  them, 
and  I  got  61.  of  that  to  bear  my  expenses. 

63.144.  I  will  only  take  it  generally.  Do  you  represent  that  the  61.,  or  whatever 
Nee  had,  went  to  meet  the  claim  of  the  tenants  or  your  personal  expenses  ? — My 
personal  expenses  to  Dublin. 

63.145.  I  make  no  observation  upon  it.  You  went  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  grant  for  the  evicted  tenants,  and  the  local  fund  bore  that  ? 
— Bore  that 

63.146.  Did  Nee  pay  this  on  your  representation  ? — Yes. 

63.147.  And  that  is  the  whole  of  the  information  that  you  can  give  us  as  to  the 
funds  that  Nee  retained  ? — The  whole  information. 

63.148.  You  never  heard  of  Nee  returning  the  funds  without  audit  ?  As  far  as  you 
know  was  that  the  practice  of  the  League  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

63.149.  No  one  ever  suggested  to  you  from  Dublin  that  there  should  be  an  audit, 
did  they? — Never. 

63.150.  That  one  half  was  sufficient  for  Dublin,  and  the  other  half  left  at  large  in 
the  locality  ? — Yes. 

63,1  51.  With  whom  did  you  correspond  in  Dublin  when  you  sent  up  this  money  ? — 
With  the  secretary. 

63.152.  So  I  presume — the  name  ? — Well,  I  coujd  not  give  you  the  name  at  present. 
Very  likely  Mr.  Quinn.  That  I  cannot  say. 

63.153.  May  I  take  it  to  be  November  1880? — Or  December  1880.  I  should  say 
about  that  time, 

63.154.  Was  it  Mr.  Quinn  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  believe  it  was. 

63.155.  Was  there  anyone  else  with  whom  you  communicated  in  Dublin  except 
Quinn,  ]f  it  were  Quinn,  besides  the  person  you  think  was  Quinn  ? — At  that  time  ? 

63.156.  Yps? — No,  whoever  were  the  ordinary  persons  through  whom  these 
communications  were  to  be  made. 

63.157.  But  who  were  they  ? — The  secretary. 

63.158.  Who  was  he? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Quinn. 

63.159.  I  put  Mr.  Quinn  on  one  side,  and  I  say,  assume  the  secretary  not  to  be 
Mr.  Quinn,  was  there  anybody  else  you  communicated  with  ? — No. 

63.160.  Who  sent  the  receipt  for  the  12?.? — I  should  say  the  same  person. 
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63.161.  Have  you  got  that? — I  have  not. 

63.162.  Did  you  keep  any  book  with  a  list  of  persons  who  subscribed  ? — No. 

63.163.  Did  Nee  never  render  an  account,  or  a  list  of  persons  who  brought  in 
subscriptions  ? — No. 

63.164.  How  did  you  know  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — From  the 
manner  in  which  the  subscription  was  inaugurated,  or  asked  to  be  made. 

63.165.  But,  I  mean  in  general,  how  did  you  know  the  individuals? — Because  I 
knew  that  these  instructions  were  most  likely  carried  out,  and,  I  believe,  they  were 
carried  out. 


63.166.  The  instructions  would  not  tell  you  the  persons  who  subscribed,  or  the 
persons  who  refused  / — Well,  I  believe,  there  was  a  lists  of  names  given  in  each  case. 

63.167.  Just  so — to  whom? — I  believe  they  were  handed  to  me  on  the  first  occasion. 

63.168.  A  list  of  names.  Who  drew  out  that  list  of  names  for  you? — The  collectors. 

63.169.  Therefore,  you  had  the  list  of  names? — I  should  say  so. 

63.170.  Which  would  show  the  members  of  the  Land  League  in  your  district  ? _ 

Yes. 

63.171.  Over  what  area  did  that  district  extend — the  area  from  which  those  men 

came  ?— It  was  a  very  wide  area.  It  was,  I  suppose,  about  14  miles  long,  and  perhaps  .6  or 
7  wide,  or  more.  v 

63.172.  And  was  it  thickly  populated? — Not  very  thickly. 

63.173.  What  class  did  the  subscribers  come  from — from  the  tenants,  or  from  other 
members  of  their  families  ? — From  the  heads  of  the  families. 

63.174.  What  estates  did  that  represent.  It  represented  Mrs.  Blake’s,  we  know  ? _ 

Mr.  Henry’s. 

63.175.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry? — Mr.  Mitchell  Henry. 

63.176.  Mr.  Graham  ?— Mr.  Graham,  Mrs.  Pryor,  and  there  was  the  Cle^gan  estate. 
I  do  not  know  who  was  the  proprietor. 

63.177.  About  how  many  tenants  would  there  be  in  that  area? — About  500  I  should 
say. 

63.178.  If  I  am  right  in  my  calculations— I  am  very  likely  to  be  wrono-— yOU 

received  12/.,  say  which  was  half  24/.  collected,  that  would  be'  represented  by  480 
tenants  ? — Yes.  J 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  thought  he  said  18Z.  or  20/. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  same  computation.  It  is  improbable  that  they  would 
send  more  than  they  were  bound  to  send  to  Dublin.  What  they  did  send  wa«  19/ 
Putting  that  at  half  it  would  be  24/.  y  ' 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  recollection  is  that  the  sum  he  mentioned  as  being  collected  was 
18/.  to  20/.  I  am  not  saying  it  was  not  a  fair  inference  to  draw  from  another  answer 
that  he  gave..  The  rule,  I  believe,  is  75  per  cent. 

63.179.  (Sir  H.  James.)  If  there  was  24/.  and  480  tenants  out  of  about  500—18/.  or 
20/.— it  would  be  about  400.  You  may  be  wrong  as  to  half  being  sent.  Substantially 
you  collected  from  all  these  tenants  for  the  Land  League  ? — Nearly  all,  I  should  say. 

63.180.  So  that  in  that  district  eyery  head  in  the  village  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League,  more  or  less  ? — More  or  less. 

63.181.  Many,  I  suppose,  of  course  had  their  sons  living  with  them — voum?  men  of 

the  district  many  of  them  ? — Yes.  ^  ° 

63.182.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  the  committeemen  or  of  the  collectors « 
— 1  know  Pat  Nee  was  one  of  them. 


? — He  was  the 


63.183.  I  think  you  gave  me  the  name  of  Thomas  Nee,  did  you  not 
treasurer.  I  do  not  think  he  collected  at  all. 

63.184.  Is  it  Patrick  or  Peter  Nee  ? — Patrick. 

63.185.  He  was  a  collector? — I  think  so.  He  was  on  the  committee,  lam  almost 
certain.  1  am  almost  sure  he  was  on  the  committee. 

63.186.  Can  you  give  me  without  taxing  your  memory  the  probable  number  of  the 
committeemen  and  the  collectors  altogether  ?— Well,  I  could  give  the  numbers  of  the 
committee  as  12.  That  is,  I  believe  what  was  required  at  the  time  ;  but  I  should  sav 
tke^number  of  collectors  would  be  about  20  perhaps. 

63.187.  Including  the  12  or  20  in  addition  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  they  included 

them  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  J  e 

63.188.  But  there  would  be  more  than  the  committeemen  ? — I  should  say  so. 
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63.189.  I  understand  the  responsibility  of  this  rested  upon  you.  You  have  only 
given  me  one  name  ? — Michael  Ruddy  was  another,  I  think. 

63.190.  Anybody  else  ? — I  could  not  say  distinctly  for  any  other  body. 

63.191.  Can  I  only  get  two  from  you  ? — That  is  all,  that  is  to  say,  distinctly. 

63.192.  I  will  take  it  from  you  indistinctly,  if  you  do  not  mind ;  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  make  something  of  it.  Let  us  have  it  indistinctly.  Do  you  recollect  who  else 
besides  Nee  and  Ruddy  ? — I  know  there  were  three  or  four  members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  parish. 

63.193.  Is  that  the  Letterfrack  side? — Yes. 

63.194.  Give  me  those  if  you  can  ? — I  really  could  not  give  you  their  names. 

63.195.  Indistinctly  give  them  to  me? — I  think  there  was  Nee. 

63.196.  We  have  got  that  gentleman? — Another  Nee  on  the  other  side. 

63.197.  We  have  the  right  Nee,  now  give  me  the  other  Nee? — I  think  they  are  all 
right  Nees. 

63.198.  Give  me  the  other  Nee — the  indistinct  Nee? — I  think  he  is  not  indistirct 
at  all. 

63.199.  Then  let  us  have  him  distinctly  ? — There  are  so  many  of  the  name  I  really 
could  not. 

63.200.  Now,  keeping  the  two  Nees,  what  is  the  other  Nee,  you  have  given  me  one  ? 
— I  cannot  give  you  more  than  one  Nee  — I  cannot  give  you  his  Christian  name. 

63.201.  You  gave  me  Thomas  Nee? — And  Patrick  Nee.  Those  are  two  brothers  in 
the  Liberty  Cross  Roads.  I  know  them  well.  Michael  Ruddy,  who  lived  in  another 
part.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  give  you  any. 

63.202.  Not  out  of  the  20  ? — Not  out  of  the  20. 

63.203.  You  had  a  list  in  writing  that  the  collector  sent  in  ? — Yes,  I  think  so, 

63.204.  With  the  names  attached  to  each  collector’s  work ;  did  each  collector  send  in 
the  names  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

63.205.  And  the  20  sent  you  the  names  of  the  persons  they  collected  from  ;  do  see  if 
you  cannot  help  me,  and  tell  me  who  were  the  collectors  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

63.206.  They  were  your  parishioners  ? — They  were. 

63.207.  And  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  your  chapel. — They  were  as  a  rule, 
not  all. 

63.208.  Attending  your  chapel  as  a  rule.  Must  I  take  it  from  you  as  final  that  you 
can  only  give  the  names  of  two  ? — I  have  given  you  the  names  of  three. 

63.209.  Well  two,  Nees  and  Ruddy? — Yes. 

63.210.  Those  are  all  you  can  give  me  ? — Those  are  all  I  can  give  you. 

63.211.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Ruapo? — I  did. 

63.212.  I  presume  that  being  his  Christian  name  he  would  be  generally  known  as 
Pat  Ruane  ? — Yes. 

63.213.  Was  he  a  collector? — I  could  not  say. 

63.214.  I  should  like  you  to  try  indistinctly  ? — Distinctly  or  indistinctly,  I  cannot ;  I 
do  not  even  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  League ;  he  had  no  house. 

63.215.  Did  you  take  only  subscriptions  from  householders  ? — That  was  all  the 
subscriptions  were  collected  from,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  or  as  far  as  I  believe. 

63.216.  Would  not  a  man  be  qualified  to  be  a  collector  unless  he  was  a  householder? 
— He  would  not  be  entrusted  with  it ;  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  it. 

63.217.  Did  Patrick  Ruane  live  in  the  area  of  your  cure? — He  difi. 

63.218.  Did  he  lodge  with  somebody  else  ? — With  his  brother. 

63.219.  Living  with  his  brother  ? — Yes. 

63.220.  Would  not  a  man  be  trusted  as  a  collector  if  he  wps  living  with  his  brother  ? 
— He  may  or  may  not ;  it  is  not  likely. 

63.221.  As  he  may  have  have  been  a  collector,  was  he  not  a  collector  ? — I  cannot  say. 

63.222.  Did  you  know  this  man  who  was  called  Varrilly  ? — I  did. 

63.223.  Was  he  a  collector? — I  could  pot  say. 

63.224.  He  may  have  been  ?- — He  may  have  beep. 

63.225.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  are  two  Varrillys? — That  is  the  father,  I  believe. 

63.226.  (Sir  E.  James.)  James  Varrilly  ? — James  Varrilly. 

(Mf-  Lockwood.)  What  are  the  initials  of  the  father? 

63.227.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  speaking  of  James  Varrilly  and  Patrick  Ruane — was 
James  Varrilly  a  collector? — I  cannot  say. 
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63.228.  Was  Michael  Cawley  ? — No. 

63.229.  Was  he  not  ? — He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League. 

63.230.  Did  you  know  him  ? — I  do,  well. 

63.231.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  young  man. 

63.232.  Is  he  a  herdsman,  or  what  is  he  ? — No,  the  son  of  a  tenant ;  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  League  I  am  certain. 

63.233.  Do  you  know  Michael  M‘Donnel  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

63.234.  I  am  taking  this  from  page  727  ;  was  he  a  collector  ? — I  should  say  not. 

63.235.  Will  you  say  yes  or  no  ? — I  cannot  say  yes  or  no  ;  but  I  know  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  League. 

62.236.  Pat  Mulkerrin  ? — He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League. 

63.237.  I  presume  by  that  you  will  say  he  was  not  a  collector? — I  cannot  say  that 
exactly,  because  I  do  not  know. 

63.238.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  John  Flaherty  ? — Yes. 

63.239.  Was  he  a  collector  ? — I  cannot  say ;  he  was  from  the  other  side  of  the  parish. 

63.240.  You  have  said  that  you  never  attended  any  meeting  at  Mr.  Walsh’s? — Yes. 

63.241.  She  lived  at  Letterfrack,  not  at  Tully  ? — Yes. 

63.242.  Father  McAndrew  was  the  president,  living  at  Letterfrack  ? — Yes, 

63.243.  Do  you  say  that  no  meeting  was  ever  held  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s  house  ? — I  didfiot 
say  that ;  I  said  that  there  were  no  League  meetings  held. 

63.244.  You  say  now  no  League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

63.245.  I  will  take  it  as  generally  as  we  can.  Did  you  know  of  meetings  of  men  being 
held  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s  house  ? — I  did  not. 

63.246.  Your  correction  was  quite  right,  when  you  said  no  League  meetings  you 
included  the  fact  that  you  knew  of  no  meetings  at  all  ? — Yes. 

63.247.  Is  Mrs.  Walsh  still  living? — She  is,  I  believe. 

63.248.  At  Letterfrack  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  she  emigrated.  I  think  she  has  gone 
to  America. 

63.249.  Has  she  any  members  of  her  family  living  there  ? — I  think  not. 

63.250.  You  know  the  person  well  that  we  mean  ? — I  do  well. 

63.251.  If  these  meetings  were  held  at  night  should  you  have  known  of  them  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

63.252.  I  am  only  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  person  has  sworn  to 
meetings  at  Mrs.  Walsh’s.  I  suppose  all  you  will  say  is  you  did  not  know  of  those 
meetings  ? — I  would  say  that  there  were  no  League  meetings  there. 

63.253.  I  ask  you  first  as  to  meeting  of  men.  What  you  mean  by  that  is,  there  were 
no  meetings  called  by  any  person  of  authority  in  the  League  ? — Certainly. 

63.254.  And  do  I  understand  you  that  during  the  full  time  the  League  was  in 
existence  nothing  ever  took  place,  as  far  as  you  know,  by  any  member  of  it  but  the 
payment  of  this  one  shilling  ? — As  far  as  I  know  nothing  ever  occurred  except  the 
payment  of  the  one  shilling. 

.63,255.  And  nobody  ever  met? — Nobody  ever  met. 

63.256.  That  you  knew  of  ? — That  I  knew  of. 

63.257.  Apart  from  Land  League  meetings  as  such,  and  summoned  as  such,  did  any 
people  ever  meet.  I  am  not  speaking  of  meeting  as  a  matter  of  worship,  but  did  any 
people  ever  meet  in  your  chapel — in  the  sacristy  ? — They  did. 

63.258.  When  was  that  ? — After  mass. 


63.259.  For  what  purpose  ? — Sometimes  they  met  in  order  to  get  me  to  make  applica¬ 
tions  for  fishery  loans  from  the  Board  in  Dublin,  and  any  other  matters  of  interest  to 
them  that  they  wished  to  have  my  opinion  or  to  consult  me  about,  and  sick  calls  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

63.260.  Would  the  position  of  the  tenantry  towards  their  landlady  be  of  interest  to 
them  ? — Certainly. 

63.261.  How  many  meetings  of  these  parishioners  of  yours  did  take  place  in  the 
sacristy  on  these  interesting  subjects  ? — I  can  only  remember  one. 

63.262.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  that  was  immediately  before  the  evictions  on  the 
Renoyle  estate. 

63.263.  Give  me  the  date,  if  you  please? — I  should  say  about  May  or  June  in  1881. 

I  cannot  fix  it  more  closely  than  that.  • 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Page  744,  my  Lord,  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

x  55696. — Ey.  78.  If' 
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63.264.  Do  you  know  Peter  Flaherty  ? — I  do. 

63.265.  Was  lie  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  could  not  say. 

63.266.  You  know  they  were  the  tenants  on  the  estate  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but 
a  number  of  persons  came  to  the  sacristy  after  mass. 

63.267.  But  I  am  speaking  of  this  occasion  when  the  evicted  tenants  were  discussing 
their  interest  ? — I  know  they  were  either  the  tenants  that  were  going  to  be  evicted  or 
those  that  took  an  interest  in  the  evictions  which  were  pending. 

63.268.  As  I  have  got  from  you,  looking  at  the  number  of  subscriptions  and  tenants, 
the  great  probability  is  they  were  men  who  had  joined  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

63.269.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you.  As  we  have  400,  taking  the  smallest 
number,  out  of  500,  the  probability  is  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  came  there 
would  be  Land  Leaguers  ? — I  could  not  say.  It  was  the  tenants  who  were  about  to 
be  evicted  came  to  me. 

63.270.  And  you  told  us  they  were  subscribers.  Was  anything  said  about  these 
persons  getting  money  ? — I  cannot  understand  the  question. 

63.271.  Was  anything  said  about  the  evicted  tenants  obtaining  money  from  you? 
You  have  told  us  of  your  journey  to  Dublin? — This  was  before  my  journey  to 
Dublin. 

63.272.  If  so,  you  will  tell  me  so,  but  you  took  an  interest  in  obtaining  money  for 
the  evicted  tenants,  and  this  was  after  the  Land  League  ? — If  you  wish  I  will  tell  you 
what  occurred  at  that  meeting  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

63.273.  I  should  like  you  first  of  all  to  answer  categorically  the  question.  Was  it 
said  some  money  was  to  come  from  you,  and  did  you  not  tell  those  persons  it  was  not 
right  to  give  any  money  of  the  Land  League’s  to  the  landlords  ? — I  may  have  said  that, 
but  I  do  not  remember.  If  that  occurred  it  was  at  some  meeting  subsequent,  or  some 
assemblage  of  persons  subsequent  to  the  evictions  on  Mrs.  Blake’s  estate. 

63.274.  I  am  not  so  very  particular  about  the  date.  Did  you  say  it  was  wrong  to 
give  the  Land  League  money  to  the  landlords,  and  did  you  add,  “  If  you  get  it  now  you 
“  will  go  down  and  give  it  to  the  landlords  for  rent”  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
said  it. 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  What  is  the  number  of  that  question? 

63.275.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  8,550  and  8,551.  It  is  right  I  should  call  your  attention 
to  it.  Such  has  been  suggested  here  rightly  or  wrongly  to  be  the  fact.  Is  your 
memory  so  confident  you  will  say  that  is  untrue  ? — I  will  say  as  the  answer  is  given 
there  that  it  is  untrue  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

63.276.  You  wished  just  now  to  state  what  did  occur.  With  their  Lordship’s  per¬ 
mission,  perhaps  you  will  say  what  you  said  to  them  ? — These  tenants,  or  a  number  of 
them,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  they  were  to  do  ;  that  the  eviction  notices  were 
served  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  that  they  were  expecting  the  evictions  to  take  place 
very  shortly — perhaps  in  the  following  week ;  and  I  asked  these  persons,  as  I  invariably 
did,  were  they  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  they  stated  they  were  not,  and  then  I  said 
in  that  case  that  I  would  support  them  as  far  as  I  could,  meaning  that  I  should  repre¬ 
sent  their  case  to  the  League  in  Dublin  in  order  to  get  assistance  for  them  if  they  were 
evicted. 

63.277.  That  is  what  you  wish  to  say  ? — Yes,  and  I  also  said  that  I  wished  these 
persons  would  be  present  at  the  evictions  in  order  to  show  their  sympathy  with  those 
who  were  so  unjustly,  as  I  thought — at  least  harshly — going  to  be  evicted. 

63.278.  The  point  is,  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  did  or  not  say  that  it  would  not 
be  right  to  give  the  Land  League  money  to  the  landlords,  and  then  to  these  tenants, 
“  If  you  get  it  now  you  will  go  and  give  it  to  the  landlords  ”  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  never  occurred  at  that  meeting.  It  could  not  have  occurred,  because  I  had  got 
no  money  at  the  time,  and  no  promise  of  money. 

63.279.  But  you  would  endeavour  to  get  some  if  you  could? — I  would,  but  I  made 

no  reference  on  that  occasion,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  to  any - 

63.280.  Of  course  you  anticipated  getting  money  for  these  poor  people  if  you  could  ? 
—I  have  answered  you  honestly  and  candidly.  I  believe  I  never  referred  to  money 
except  the  expression  as  I  have  said,  that  I  would  support  them  as  far  as  I  could  under 
the  circumstances.  m 

63.281.  Was  a  man  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pat  Mulkerrin  there  ? — I  could 
not  say.  He  may  have  been. 
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63.282.  Have  you  read  this  evidence  which  has  been  given  where  your  name  has 
been  mentioned  ? — I  have  not  read  it  carefully.  I  have  read  some. 

63.283.  Have  you  been  supplied  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  ? — Yes,  I 
got  a  copy  of  the  “  Times  ”  evidence.  I  read  it  in  the  paper  as  it  appeared. 

63.284.  Have  you  had  a  copy  given  you  by  the  solicitor?  You  said  you  had  a  copy  ? 
— There  was  some  copy  sent  to  me  of  the  “Times”  evidence — of  the  “Times” 
extracts. 

63.285.  And  you  read  it  so  far  as  it  affected  yourself? — No,  I  did  not.  I  did  not 
read  it  out  of  these  documents.  I  read  it  out  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  at  the  time 
it  appeared. 

63.286.  Having  read  it,  surely  that  which  affected  you  interested  you  ?  You  have 
read  it  ? — I  have  read  it  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  after  it  appeared. 

63.287.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  Mulkerrin  was  present  ? — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  Michael  Cawley  was  there  ? — I  believe  he  was  not.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  who  were  present  at  the  time  because  there  were  no  names  taken  down,  and 
this  a  matter  which  occurred  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

63.288.  You  have  given  me  the  date  when  you  commenced  subscriptions  for  your 
League,  the  Tully  League.  Where  was  the  nearest  Land  League  to  Tully  established  ? 
— I  think  there  was  one  in  Lenane. 

63.289.  That  is  Tipperary,  is  not  it  ? — No. 

63.290.  How  far  is  that  from  Tully  ? — It  adjoins  the  parish  of  Letterfrack. 

63.291.  Runs  into  it.  Were  there  any  others  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  there 
was  one  in  Clifton,  but  'I  cannot  say. 

63.292.  How  far  is  Clifton  from  you  ? — It  is  12  miles,  but  the  parish  bounds  the 
parish  of  Letterfrack. 

63.293.  When  did  you  have  your  first  meeting — I  mean  a  meeting  of  a  public 
character? — We  had  a  meeting  in  1880. 

63.294.  What  was  the  date  of  that,  please  ? — The  first  of  January,  I  think,  1880. 

63.295.  Where  was  that  held  ? — Held  at  the  Tully  cross-roads. 

63.296.  Who  attended  that  ? — Father  McAndrew,  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  if  any 
other  prominent  person. 

63.297.  Is  that  what  you  call  a  Land  League  meeting  or  not? — A  public  meeting. 
No,  it  was  not  a  Land  League  meeting. 

63.298.  A  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  ? — And  partly  about  distress, 
too,  I  think. 

63.299.  We  treat  that  as  the  same  thing.  Distress  existed  amongst  the  tenantry  in 
that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

63.300.  That  would  be  the  1st  of  January  1880  ? — 1880. 

63.301.  That  we  know  was  after  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ? 
—Yes. 

63.302.  Were  you  two  clergymen  the  only  speakers  ? — I  think  so. 

63.303.  Did  you  know  of  a  meeting  at  Carna  on  17th  of  April  1881  ? — No. 

63.304.  How  far  is  Carna  from  you  ? — I  should  say  it  was  about  18  or  20  miles,  or 
perhaps  more ;  I  know  it  is  a  very  long  distance. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  the  witness  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  my  now  calling  attention  to  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  would  not  be  inconvenient  that  I  should  here  mention  (I  think  I 
am  right  about  this  speech,  I  know  I  am  about  others)  that  there  are  some  speeches 
apparently  assumed  to  have  been  proved  or  included  in  the  speeches  delivered  or  which 
were  opened  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  for  some  reasons  I  cannot  find  they  are 
admitted. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  not  have  spoken  without  book.  I  have  from  Sir  Charles 
Russell  the  admission  at  page  3795.  My  learned  friend  said  this  : 

“  My  Lords,  I  have  already  dealt  with  what  his  conduct  was  in  relation  to  the 
“  Bermingham  farm,  from  which  Bermingham  had  been  evicted,  first  taken  by 
“  Hynes,  surrendered  by  Hynes,  and  afterwards  taken  by  the  unhappy  man 
“  Dempsey,  and  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  in  relation  to  this  he  had,  after  the 
“  Murty  Hynes  incident  taken  no  part  whatever  in  relation  to  it.  Ho  had  later 
“  on,  on  the  7th  of  April  1881,  at  Carnagh  made  a  speech  fh  which  he  referred  in 
“  very  harsh  and  I  will  add  ungallant  terms  to  Mrs.  Blake  of  Renoyle.” 
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I  am  sure  my  friend  and  I  shall  n  :>t  differ  on  the  matter.  I  shall  call  attention  to 
language  which  was  more  than  un gallant  towards  Mrs.  Blake. 

63.305.  Did  you  know  of  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Blake  of  Benvyle  being  made  at  all 
— did  you  hear  of  it  in  your  neighbourhood — being  made  in  very  harsh  terms  ? — N  ever. 

63.306.  Never  heard  of  her  being  called  “  a  she  devil  ”  ? — Not  till  it  turned  up  at 
this  Commission.  I  heard  reference  made  to  it  then. 

63.307.  I  called  your  attention  to  the  date  of  the  7th  April  1881.  It  was  referred  to 
by  my  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  Did  you  know  anything  happening  on  the  estate  on 
the  8th  April  1881  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  anything  particular.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  from  Tully  or  Renvyle  could  have  known  of  that  speech. 

63.308.  You  know  of  the  case  of  Patrick  Gannon,  do  not  you  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Page  832,  my  Lord,  is  the  evidence. 

63.309.  Was  he  a  tenant  of  Mrs.  Blake? — He  is. 

63.310.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Crimea  ? — I  believe  so. 

63.311.  On  the  8th  April  was  that  man  shot? — Oh  no,  he  was  not ;  he  was  here  at 
the  Commission. 

63.312.  Oh,  I  know  ;  but  he  might  have  been  shot  without  being  killed.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  in  your  neighbourhood  you  always  kill  your  bird  when  you  shoot  at  it  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  If  we  had  spoken  in  that  way  of  an  outrage  there  would  have  been 
some  complaint. 

63.313.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Oh,  pray,  Mr.  Lockwood, — If  there  is  any  insinuation,  I 
certainly  must  say  I  do  not  understand  it. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  My  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  tells  me  to  behave  myself. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  hear  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  did. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  I  said  I  did  not  say  for  any  ear  but  the  ear  that  it  reached, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  have  given  my  friend  offence ;  but  I  was  entering  a  protest — I  do 
not  think  an  offensive  one  in  any  sense — against  my  friend  using  that  language  with 
regard  to  outrage,  because  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  language,  if  used  by  any  of 
us,  would  have  met  with  a  well-merited  rebuke. 

( The  President.)  Well,  it  did  not  strike  me  as  meant  in  any  improper  manner,  but  it 
excited  laughter,  that  this  gentleman  should  speak  of  somebody  who,  if  he  was  not  shot 
dead  was  therefore  not  shot  at  all ;  and  I  think  you  are  the  last  person  to  object  to 
a  little  joke. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Oh  yes,  my  Lord. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  sure  we  are  all  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  bringing  us  back. 

63.314.  I  was  referring  to  this  man  who  said  at  page  833  that  he  was  shot  in  the 
knee.  “  They  fired  a  shot  there  (pointing  to  his  knee),  and  they  said,  ‘  You  have  paid 
your  rent.’  ”  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

63.315.  You  must  have  heard? — I  heard  at  the  time  that  some  parties  visited  him  at 
night,  and  that  his  door  was  broken  in,  but  I  heard  nothing  further  than  that. 

63.316.  And  also  that  the  man  was  shot  in  the  knee? — No,  I  did  not  hear  of  that. 

63.317.  Did  you  not? — No,  I  think  I  heard  tnat  a  shot  was  bred  in  the  house,  but 
not  at  him. 

63.318.  Did  you  not  hear  that  this  shot  took  effect — a  shot  in  the  knee  ? — No,  I  think 
I  heard  the  contrary. 

63.319.  What  is  the  contrary  to  being  shot  in  the  knee? — That  he  was  not  shot  in 
the  knee. 

63.320.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  ? — The  man  says  here,  “  What  did  they  do  then  ? 
(A.)  They  fired  a  shot ;  they  fired  a  shot  there,”  and  pointed  to  his  knee,  “  and  one 
person  said  ‘  You  paid  your  rent  ?  ’  ” — The  reason  I  said  he  was  not  shot  in  the  knee  was 
that  the  police  told  me  so  at  the  time.  That  is  my  impression. 

63.321.  Have  you  ever  inquired  since  ? — No,  indeed,  I  never  inquired;  but  if  it 
occurred  it  is  likely  I  should  know. 

63.322.  This  man  was  a  parishioner  of  yours? — He  was. 

63.323.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  that  man  should  have  been  shot  at  (I  will 
take  your  word  if  you  please),  except  that  he  paid  \ — I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  only 
giving  you  my  impression. 

63.324.  We  take  it  ror  granted  a  shot  was  fired  at  him — except  that  he  paid  his 
rent  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  he  paid  his  rent. 
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63.325.  He  said  lie  did.  Was  there  any  other  reason  you  could  give  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  locality ?— No,  I  do  not  know  any  other  reason;  I  do  not  know  any 

reason  at  a»ll.  •  , 

63.326.  I  gave  you  that  because  the  man  had  given  it ,  but  if  that  was  not  the 

reason,  can  you  give  the  Court  any  other  ? — No,  I  have  no  other. 

63.327.  What  the  man  said  was  that  the  persons  who  shot  him  said,  “  You  have  paid 
your  rent.”  Now,  I  take  it  from  you  as  the  parish  priest,  you  know  of  no  other  reason  ? 

— Oh,  I  am  not  the  parish  priest  ?  __ 

63.328.  Did  you  observe  any  strangers  about  the  locality  at  this  time  ever  ?  Yes, 

I  observed  one  stranger. 

63.329.  When  was  that  ? — Well,  I  should  say  it  was  1881  or  so. 

63.330.  Can  you  give  me  the  time  when  you  saw  this  one  stranger  ? — I  should  say 
it  was  some  time  in  1881  ;  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

63.331.  Only  one  ? — Only  one. 

63.332.  I  observe  that  the  persons  who  came  here  stated  that  there  were  several 
persons  there.  Apart  from  this  one  particular  stranger,  do  you  know  whether  any 
persons  came  from  a  distance  to  shoot  at  this  man  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  knowledge-. 

63.333.  No  such  report  has  ever  been  made  to'  you  of  the  invasion  of  Tully  by 
strangers  ? — No. 

63.334.  Now,  of  course  on  the  24th  of  April  you  knew  of  the  murder  of  Lyden. 
I  will  not  go  through  all  these  outrages.  You  knew  of  the  murder  of  Lyden  ?-  Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  632,  my  Lord,  is  the  page. 

63.335.  Lyden  was  a  person  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Graham  ? — He  was. 

63.336.  Living  near  Letterfrack  ?• — About  two  miles,  I  should  say,  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles.- 

63.337.  Would  that  be  within  the  district  in  which  your  collectors  had  been:  at 
work  ? — Certainly. 

63.338.  There  had  been  a  tenant  there  of  the  name  of  Walsh? — "There  was. 

63.339.  Did  Lyden  herd  on  the  farm  that  had  been  occupied  by  Walsh  ? — I  think  so. 

63.340.  Had  he  a  son  named  Martin  Lyden  ?— Yes  ;  I  do  not  know  the  name 
exactly,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same.  I  do  not  know  the  name  Martin. 

63.341.  But  he  had  a  son  ? — He  had  a  son- 

63. 342.  Taking  it  very  generally,  there  was  an  attack  made  upon  his  house  to  your 
knowledge  was  there  not,  on  the  24th  April  ? — Y  es-,  I  know  there  was. 

63.343.  The  son  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  shot  and  killed  ? — Not  killed  on  the 
spot ;  the  father  was  killed. 

63.344.  They  killed  the  husband  and  father  ? — Yes-,  they  killed  the  husband.  The 
son  lived  on  for  a  month,  I  think,  afterwards. 

63.345.  He  was  a  young  lad,  was  not  he  ? — He  was  a  young  lad. 

63.346.  He  was  called  here  a  little  boy  “  They  shot  the  little  boy  so  that  he  died  ”  ? 
— That  is  so — the  son.  He  died  in  about  a  month  afterwards. 

63.347.  I  make  no  observation  ;  but  he  died  from  the  wound? — Oh,  he  did. 

63.348.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  that  father  and  son  should  have  been 
attacked  except  that  the  father  was  herding  upon  the  farm  ? — I  could  not  suggest  any 
reason  for  it  at  all,  beeause  I  believe  there  was  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
murderers  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  people  were  awfully  shocked. 

63.349.  We  are  dealing  with  the  people  who  did  shoot.  Somebody  shot  these 
two  people  ? — Somebody  shot  them. 

63.350.  Have-  you  heard  from  rumour  or  from  anybody  any  reason  for  these  people 
being  shot  except  toat  the  father  herded  upon  the  farm  Walsh  had  been  evicfed  from  ? 
— Well,  I  do  not  say  that  I  heard  any  general  rumour  at  all  with  regard  to  the  murder 
as  to  the  reasons  which  induced  the  murderers  to  commit  such  an  awful  crime. 

63.351.  I  will  take  it  that  you  in  the  neighbourhood  have  heard  no  reason  given  for 
that  murder  being  committed  ? — I  was  not  in  the  neighbourhood. 

63.352.  But  being  where  you  were  situated,  has  no  reason  ever  been  suggested  to 

you  why  that  murder  was  committed  ? — Well,  there  may  have  been  some  talkih  public 
conversation.  Persons  may  have  been  speaking  after  the  murder,  but  I  have  not  heard 
reasons  assigned  for  this  terrible  crime.  9 

63.353.  Martin  Lyden  was  a  herdsman  upon  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes,  that  is  true 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  an  evicted  farm. 
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63.354.  Mr.  Graham  had  taken  possession  of  Walsh’s  farm — the  old  tenants’  farm  ? — 
He  had,  and  I  believe  under  circumstances  of  great  harshness. 

63.355.  Just  so  ;  the  landlord  had  taken  possession  of  the  farm  under  circumstances 
that  you  think  of  great  harshness? — No.  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  well ;  but 
I  believe  that  the  Walshes  suffered  very  much. 

63.356.  I  will  alter  the  term ;  that  you  believe  were  circumstances  of  great  harsh¬ 
ness  ? — No  ;  I  really  have  never  studied  the  case,  or  know  very  much  about  it. 

63.357.  Father  O’Connell,  I  took  your  own  words,  that  you  believed  were  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  harshness? — Well,  when  I  said  believed,  I  believed  from  what  was 
generally  said. 

63.358.  And  therefore  other  people  in  that  neighbourhood  believed  so  too,  probably  ? 
— Very  likely. 

63.359.  And  then  Martin  Lyden  was  a  herdsman  on  that  farm  taken  by  Mr.  Graham 
under  circumstances  of  great  harshness  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  herdsman. 

63.360.  And  then  they  shot  him,  and  the  lad  too  ? — He  was  shot,  and  the  boy  too. 

63.361.  You  never  observed  one  single  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time, 
did  you  ? — Oh,  I  would  not  observe  them  at  night. 

63.362.  No,  but  in  the  daytime? — I  did  not  observe  any  strangers  in  the  place.  I 
had  very  little  to  do  with  that. 

63.363.  Were  any  persons  ever  charged  with  this  murder? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  man  was  hanged  for  it. 

63.364.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Who  were  charged  with  that  murder? — Pat  Walsh. 

63.365.  Who  was  he  ? — He  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Walsh. 

63.366.  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  all  ? — I  did  not  mean  it  so. 

63.367.  I  quite  understand.  That  is  the  Mrs.  Walsh  we  have  been  speaking  of  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

63.368.  He  was  the  son  of  the  woman  at  whose  house,  rightly  or  wrongly,  somebody 
has  said  meetings  were  held  ? — Yes,  the  same. 

63.369.  When  was  he  arrested,  do  you  recollect? — I  recollect  the  time  he  was 
arrested,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

63.370.  I  will  not  ask  you  the  exact  date.  How  long  would  it  be  before  you  left 
Tully  ? — Oh,  about  a  year. 

63,370a.  What  was  the  result  of  his  trial  ? — He  was  condemned.  He  was  found  guilty 
by  the  jury. 

63.371.  And  he  was  executed? — Executed.  It  was  after  I  left,  though,  he  was 
executed. 

63.372.  Was  anybody  else  charged  with  the  murder? — I  think  not;  I  am  not  sure. 

63.373.  Was  Joseph  Macdonald  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder  Lyden? — That 
was  after  I  left  the  district. 

63.374.  I  think  you  knew  of  it? — Well,  I  think  I  heard  of  it. 

63.375.  Joseph  Macdonald  of  Tully  ? — Yes. 

63.376.  I  come  to  local  men — Walsh,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Walsh  of  Letterfrack ;  Joseph 
Macdonald  of  Tully,  what  was  he  ? — A  carpenter. 

63.377.  Was  not  that  man  one  of  your  collectors? — I  believe  not,  but  I  could  not 
say. 

63.378.  I  did  not  press  you  very  much  before.  You  say  you  cannot  say  ? — Well,  I 
really  must  say  candidly,  once  for  all,  I  cannot  say. 

63.379.  He  was  a  householder,  was  he? — No,  he  was  not.  He  was  an  itinerant 
carpenter  who  went  about  with  whoever  employed  him. 

63.380.  Still  I  understand  he  was  one  of  your  parishioners  at  Tully  ? — Certainly  a 
parishioner. 

63.381.  Was  he  a  householder? — No. 

63.382.  Did  he  lodge  with  anyone  ? — He  lodged  with  his  brothers  and  mother  and 
father.  I  think  his  father  and  mother  were  alive. 

63.383.  There  was  a  man  I  have  mentioned  already  named  Cawley.  Did  he  also 
plead  guilty  to  conspiracy  to  murder  these  two  Lydens  ? — Oh,  no  ;  of  murdering  the 
Lydens,  I  believe  not;  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  not.  I  think  not. 

63.384.  You  know  the  man  I  am  speaking  of  ? — I  do  well. 

63.385.  What  was  ^is  Christian  name  ? — Michael. 

63.386.  You  have  laid  a  little  emphasis  on  “  Not  the  Lydens.”  Did  he  ever  plead 
guilty  to  murdering  anyone  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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63.387.  I  think  my  information  right.  Was  he  never  charged  with  murdering  any¬ 
one  ? — I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  not. 

63.388.  Is  he  at  large  now  ? — He  is. 

63.389.  Two  years’  imprisonment  he  had  ? — He  had  18  months’  imprisonment. 

63.390.  For  what  ? — I  think  he  had  a  rifle.  A  rifle  was  found  in  his  possession, 
and  I  think  he  pleaded  guilty  to  some  minor  charge.  I  do  not  know  the  technical 
term. 

63.391.  Was  not  that  conspiracy? — Not  conspiracy  to  murder.  I  think  it  was 
attacking  a  house — something  in  that  way. 

63.392.  John  Flaherty  did  plead  guilty  to  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Lydens  ? — 

I  think  so,  but  that  is  since  I  left  the  place,  so  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

63.393.  I  am  speaking  of  the  man  who  had  10  years’  penal  servitude.  He  was  a 
parishioner  of  yours  ? — He  was. 

63.394.  What  was  he? — He  was  a  householder. 

63.395.  Was  he  a  collector? — I  could  not  say. 

63.396.  I  won’t  ask  you  about  it  if  it  was  after  you  left,  but  you  did  know  of  the 
investigation  that  took  piace  in  May  1883,  did  you  not— that  took  place  at  Letterfrack? 
— No,  I  left  in  August  1882. 

63.397.  I  know  that.  The  date  was  in  my  mind.  I  want  to  ask  you  further  about 
it.  You  were  aware  that  some  of  your  parishioners  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  outrage  ? — I  heard  it  just  merely  through  the  papers — through  the  press. 

63.398.  You  left,  I  think  you  tell  me  now,  in  August  1882? — Yes. 

63.399.  When  did  you  receive  the  communication  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam? — 
In  regard  to  what  ? 

63.400.  The  one  you  spoke  of? — I  received  it  in  November  1881,  I  think. 

63.401.  Have  you  got  that? — I  have  not. 

63.402.  Have  you  not  kept  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

63.403.  Was  it  in  writing  ? — It  was  in  writing. 

63.404.  I  should  like  the  contents  if  I  could  have  had  it.  Did  it  refer  to  your 
proceedings  at  Tully  ? — -At  the  sacristy. 

63.405.  Yes.  Your  proceedings  generally  at  Tully  ? — No,  it  did  not  refer  to  these. 
The  Archbishop  himself  investigated  that  matter  on  the  occasion  of  his  visitation. 

63.406.  I  first  should  have  liked  to  see  the  communication.  Did  you  leave  and  go  to 
Tuam  ? — I  did. 

63.407.  Just  as  I  am  upon  that,  did  you  occupy  any  position  in  the  Land  League  at 
Tuam  ? — Yes,  I  was  president  of  the  League  in  Tuam. 

63.408.  Going  back  for  a  moment,  did  you  know  of  any  meetings  at  night  taking 
place  anywhere  in  Tully  during  the  time  you  were  there? — Never,  no  I  did  not. 

63.409.  You  have  spoken  Mr.  O’Connell  of  your  denunciations  of  outrage? — Yes. 

63.410.  There  may  be,  I  do  not  say  there  would  not  be,  but  I  ask  you  is  there  any 
report  whatever  to  be  found  anywhere  of  any  denunciation  of  outrage  by  you  ? — If  you 
knew  the  district  you  would  very  easily  understand  why  there  would  not  be  reports  of 
these  denunciations.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  paper  within  50  miles  of  the  district. 

63.411.  There  may  not  be.  I  guarded  myself.  You  say  there  would  not  likely  to 
be  ? — There  was  no  means  except  I  myself  personally  sent  it  to  the  press  of  making 
public  these  denunciations  ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact. 

63.412.  Is  your  chapel  pretty  well  attended  ? — Yes,  very  will  attended. 

63.413.  Forgive  me  for  asking,  about  how  many  persons  would  attend? — Well,  I 
could  not  exactly  answer  that  question,  but  I  should  say  I  suppose  about  700  or  800 
persons. 

63.414.  I  suppose  most  of  the  farmers  who  were  Land  Leaguers  would  have  attended 
your  chapel  ? — I  should  say  more  than  half. 

63.415.  I  do  not  mean  the  Land  League  of  the  whole  district,  because  there  is  Letter¬ 
frack  to  deal  with ;  but  those  who  lived  in  the  Tully  part  of  the  district  would  attend  ? 
— Yes,  all  those  who  go  to  mass. 

63.416.  About  how  many  times  in  the  presence  of  these  men  did  you  denounce  the 
outrages  ? — I  should  say  five  or  six  times. 

63.417.  Of  course  we  have  the  returns  of  what  occurred  in  your  district.  For  instance, 
when  these  unfortunate  men,  the  Lydens,  were  murdered,  did  you  denounce  the  fact  of  that 
murder  by  name  ? — These  were  ail  denounced  by  name  and  the  outrages  on  cattle  were 
denounced. 
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63.418.  Please  pardon  me  about  tbe  matter.  When  the  Lydens  were  murdered  on 
the  24th  April  1881,  did  you  on  the  next  occasion  you  had  speak  of  that  particular 
murder  and  denounce  it  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  your  congregation  ? — Well,  I 
cannot  say  I  denounced  that  particular  outrage  ;  but  I  know  Father  McAndrew  did,  and 
it  did  not  occur  within  the  radius  of  the  people  who  were  coming  to  my  chapel. 

63.419.  Mr.  O’Connell,  I  will  not  argue  anything  with  you.  I  am  treating  you  as 
secretary  of  the  Land  League  for  a  moment.  Within  four  miles  of  your  chapel  one  man 
had  been  shot  dead  and  this  little  lad  had  been  wounded.  Did  you  refer  to  that 
particular  outrage  in  the  face  of  your  congregation,  and  say  what  a  horrible  crime  it 
was  ? — I  must  explain. 

63.420.  I  should  like  yes  or  no,  and  then  you  shall  give  a  full  explanation  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  did. 

63.421.  That  will  quite  suffice  ? — With  regard  to  that  particular  murder;  but  the 
murder  occurred  about  4^  or  5  miles  from  the  Chapel  and  on  the  next  Sunday  after 
that,  possibly  I  was  not  the  priest  who  officiated  at  the  Chapel,  and  I  believe  not,  because 
there  was  another  chapel  which  was  7  or  8  miles  away,  and  I  think  it  was  Father 
McAndrew  who  officiated  at  that  chapel  and  at  the  other  chapel 

63.422.  You  say  possibly  you  may.  Do  you  now  recollect  that  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  24th  April  1881  you  did  not  officiate  at  the  Tully  chapel? — No,  I  do  not  remember 
distinctly. 

63.423.  Or  distinctly  as  I  understand ;  but  whenever  or  wherever  you  were,  on 
Sunday  at  your  chapel  at  Tully,  did  you  in  that  chapel  or  any  other  denounce  these 
men  who  had  murdered  Lyden,  and  shot  down  this  little  lad  ? — No  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  denounced  the  murderers  of  Lyden. 

63.424.  There  is  one  outrage  I  did  not  refer  to.  There  was  a  policeman  named 
Kavanagh  shot,  was  not  there  ; — There  was. 

63.425.  He  was  shot  on  the  15th  February  1882,  I  think.  You  were  still  at  Tully  I 
think  ? — I  was. 

.63,426.  Was  anybody  convicted  or  charged  with  shooting  that  man.  Walsh,  was 
not  it  ? — Yes,  a  brother  was"  charged. 

63.427.  Where  did  that  occur? — At  Letterfrack. 

63.428.  Would  that  be  within  the  Tully  sub-district? — Yes,  close  to.  It  is  the 
district  where  the  people  there  generally  went  to  mass. 

63.429.  I  think  the  W alsh  who  was  executed  for  murdering  the  Lydens  had  been 
charged  at  that  time  with  the  murder,  and  this  Kavannah  was  endeavouring  to  obtain 
evidence  against  Walsh  ? — I  believe  so. 

63.430.  And  then  the  brother  of  the  man  aecused  of  the  Lyden  murder  shot  Kavanagh  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that. 

63.431.  Well,  he  was  charged  with  shooting  him  ? — He  was  charged  with  shooting 
him. 

63.432.  Somebody  shot  him  ? — Somebody  shot  him. 

63.433.  I  ask  you  the  same  question,  Mr.  O’Connell  (and  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  to 
give  every  explanation),  did  you  at  any  time  in  your  chapel  denounce  the  shooting  of 
that  man  Kavanagh  ? — I  did  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

63.434.  In  the  face  of  your  congregation  ? — In  the  face  of  my  congregation  and  in 
two  chapels. 

63.435.  How  was  it  you  came  to  denounce  the  shooting  of  Kavanagh  in  two  chapels  ? 
— Because  I  officiated  on  the  Sunday  afterwards  in  two  chapels,  both  in  the  Tully 
chapel  and  in  the  chapel  in  the  mountains  at  which  I  officiated  at  12  o’clock.  I 
officiated  at  two  chapels  on  the  Sunday  following  the  murder,  and  I  denounced  it  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  I  could  command. 

63.436.  Was  that  the  chapel  (the  one  in  the  mountains)  the  one  at  which  you  say 
you  may  have  been  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Lyden  murder? — Yes. 

63.437.  Mr.  O’Connell,  I  think  it  better  I  should  ask  you  this.  How  was  it  you 
came  to  denounce  the  Kavanagh  murder  in  these  two  chapels,  and  yet,  as  far  as  you 
recollect,  never  denounced  the  Lyden  murder  in  either  of  them  ? — Because  the  people 
from  the  district  of  Letterfrack  used  occasionally  to  attend  in  both  these  chapels — 
principally  in  the  Tully — and  therefore  they  were  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  murder  was  committed,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  denounce  the  murder  tq 
these  people. 
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63.438.  Then  I  understand  the  Letterfrack  people  attended  sometimes  in  the 
mountain  chapel  ? — Sometimes. 

63.439.  Just  a  question  or  two,  and  very  few,  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Blake.  Mrs.  Blake 
was  the  guardian  of  her  son,  was  she  not  ? — Yes. 

63.440.  Who  was  a  minor  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time  ? — Yes. 

63.441.  And  as  far  as  you  know  Mrs.  Blake  had  to  look  after  the  interests  of  her 
son  ? — Certainly. 

63.442.  Those  tenants  that  you  have  spoken  of,  when  they  received  this  assistance 
were  very  poor? — Yes,  the  great  majority  of  them, 

63.443.  Were  they  able,  do  you  think,  to  pay  their  rents? — I  believe  a  gre^t  many 
of  them  were  not. 

63.444.  And  being  unable,  they  did  not  ? — And  being  unable,  they  did  not. 

63.445.  And  Mrs.  Blake  was  dependent  for  her  income  upon  those  rents? — No. 

63.446.  She  has  been  examined,  you  know? — Well,  let  me  explain.  I  believe 
Mrs.  Blake  was  deriving  no  income  from  the  rents,  because  the  property  was  mort¬ 
gaged  beyond  the  value  of  the  rents,  but  she  was  from  the  unusual  imposts  which  were 
placed  upon  the  poor  tenants  in  the  shape  of  kilp  and  bog  rent. 

63.447.  I  understood  you  during  this  period  of  great  suffering  the  tenants  did  not 
pay  their  rents  to  Mrs.  Blake  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say — I  think  they  did. 

63.448.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  understood  you  you  spoke  of  their  poverty  being  such 
that  they  could  not,  and  therefore  did  not,  pay  their  rents  ? — I  was  asked  with  regard 
to  the  evicted  tenants. 

63.449.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  tenants  generally.  At  a  period  of  great  distress 
which  you  have  spoken  of  there  had  been  assistance  rendered  to  these  tenants  ? — They 
were  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  relief  fund. 

63.450.  Were  they  able  to  pay  their  rents  at  that  time? — I  do  not  think  they  were,  at 
least  the  majority  of  them. 

63.451.  Did  they  do  it  ? — I  do  not  think  they  did.  At  least  I  do  not  know  that  they 
did. 

63.452.  If  they  did  not  pay  their  rents  Mrs.  Blake  did  not  receive  them? — I  assume 
she  did  not  receive  them  in  1880. 

63.453.  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  time.  And  then  it  was  during  that  time  that 
Mrs.  Blake  did  not  contribute  to  the  fund  to  assist  the  tenants? — Yes,  I  suppose  it 
was. 

63.454.  And  then  this  lady  had  to  keep  the  hotel? — No,  that  was  afterwards. 

63.455.  She  did  not  ? — No,  she  had  no  hotel  at  the  time. 

63.456.  Afterwards  I  say  she  had  to  keep  an  hotel  ? — I  cannot  say  about  that.  She 
has  an  hotel  at  present.  It  was  after  I  left  the  place  that  she  took  the  hotel. 

63.457.  No  rent  being  paid  to  Mrs.  Blake  to  enable  her  to  do  so,  who  did  assist  the 
tenants  ? — The  relief  committees. 

63.458.  There  is  only  one  matter  I  have  to  ask  you  about.  You  became  president, 
I  think  it  was  of  the  Tuam  League  ? — Yes. 

63.459.  Would  that  be  the  National  League? — The  National  League. 

63.460.  Did  you  keep  books  there  ? — Oh,  yes. 

63.461.  As  many  as  you  kept  at  Tully  ? — More. 

63.462.  More  ? — Yes,  I  kept  all  the  necessary  books.  I  kept  minute  books. 

63.463.  Did  you  not  keep  the  necessary  books  at  Tully  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

63.464.  We  have  now  got  a  standard,  the  “  necessary  books  ”  ? — I  mean  what  were 
ordinarily  required  for  conducting  the  League  where  there  were  regular  meetings  and 
people  assembled  regularly  and  resolutions  passed. 

63.465.  Have  you  got  those  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  have  not  got  them  with  me  but  they  are 
extant. 

63.466.  I  asked  you  before,  and  I  have  one  question  to  ask  you  further.  Mrs.  Blake 
was  at  one  time  boycotted  was  she  not  ? — Well,  I  am  not  aware  that  she  was  boycotted 
in  that  sense. 

63.467.  What  sense? — That  people  would  not  speak  to  her  and  salute  her,  but  she 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  used  a  little  display  in  her  manner  towards  her  tenants. 

63.468.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  were  saying  something  about  Mrs.  Blake’s  manner  with 
the  tenants  ? — She  appeared  to  have  got  very  excited  about  this  time,  and  would  not 
allow,  I  think,  the  approach  of  tenants  to  her  in  the  ordinary  way. 

x  53696.— Ey.  78.  p 
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63.469.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Did  any  boycotting  take  place  on  the  estate? — Yes,  I 
think  the  tenants,  more  or  less,  kept  away  from  her. 

63.470.  Is  that  all  you  mean  ? — That  is  all  I  mean,  certainly. 

63.471.  Would  anybody  work  for  her  ? — I  should  say  there  were  persons  working  for 
her — a  bailiff  and  steward. 

63.472.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  read  from  page  644.  Had  Mrs.  Blake  at  this 
time  60  acres  of  meadow  on  her  hands  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  What  particular  time  do 
you  refer  to  ?  I  think  that  was  before  the  establishment  of  the  League. 

63.473.  November  1881  ? — That  was  before  the  establishment  of  the  League. 

63.474.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon — November  1881.  You  know  when  you  began  to 
collect  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  the  League  was  established  at  the  time,  even  where  it 
was  established. 

63.475.  There  must  be  a  little  confusion  on  your  part.  You  will  see.  Had  she  80 
acres  of  meadow  land  in  her  possession  ? — I  am  not  aware  she  had  it  in  1881. 

63.476.  During  any  time  you  were  there  had  she? — She  had,  but  I  think  it  was 
earlier  than  that,  but  I  cannot  say. 

63.477.  Could  she  get  people  to  work  upon  that  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  she  got 
her  meadow  cut. 

63.478.  Is  it  true  that  “  only  one  man  stood  to  his  scythe.  I  had  to  get  men  from 
the  north  ”  ? — I  believe  she  did  get  men  from  the  north. 

63.479.  Why  ? — I  presume  that  they  did  not  work  for  her  ;  the  tenants. 

63.480.  The  tenants  there  would  not  work  for  her  ? — I  suppose  so. 

63.481.  Did  you  approve  of  that  or  not  ?  You  were  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— The  question  never  came  before  me  whether  I  approved  of  it  or  not. 

63.482.  Do  you  now? — I  believe  she  treated  the  tenants  exceedingly  harshly. 

63.483.  Do  you  approve  of  those  tenants  refusing  to  work  for  her  ? — It  would 
depend  upon  the  conditions  required.  If  she  did  not  give  them  the  wages  they  could 
get  in  other  places,  I  would  approve  of  their  not  working  for  her. 

63.484.  Was  that  the  reason  why  those  tenants  would  not  work  for  her? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

63.485.  Do  you  think  so  ? — I  must  say  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  she  had 
money  at  the  time  to  pay  the  tenants. 

63.486.  And  that  was  the  reason  she  got  them  from  the  north  to  work  ? — Those  were 
emergency  people. 

63.487.  Pardon  me,  do  you  mean  to  represent  to  their  Lordships  that  the  reason  why 
the  tenants  at  Renoyle  did  not  work  for  Mrs.  Blake  was  because  she  could  not  pay 
them  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  to  present  that  to  their  Lordships. 

63.488.  What  was  the  reason  they  would  not  work  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  reason. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Blake  would  not  allow  her  tenants  even  into  her 
presence  scarcely.  When  they  would  come  into  her  presence  she  was  very  demons¬ 
trative  in  her  feeling  towards  them,  and  she  was  continually  speaking  in  the  most 
disrespectful  terms  of  the  League  an  1  members  of  the  League,  and  I  believe,  even  the 
priests. 

63.489.  She  had  been  there  a  good  many  years,  had  not  she  ? — Oh,  yes. 

63.490.  Had  you  ever  known  men  refuse  to  work  for  her  until  the  Land  League  was 
established? — ISo,  I  have  not. 

63.491.  Then  did  her  manner  change  when  she  became  disrespectful  to  the  Land 
League  ? — I  believe  she  gave  no  employment  to  the  tenants  until  these  grazing  farms 
were  thrown  up  by  the  person  who  had  them. 

63.492.  And  for  a  time  they  did  work  for  her? — I  cannot  say  that. 

63.493.  Do  you  mean  to  your  knowledge? — You  mean  before  1880? 

63.494.  Yes? — Oh,  any  work  she  required. 

63.495.  They  did  ;  and  those  people  refused  to  work  for  her  in  1880  ? — At  the  time 
you  refer  to. 

63.496.  Is  that  what  you  call  “  boycotting  ”  ? — Well,  it  is  called  “  boycotting.” 

63.497.  That  is? — Certainly. 

63.498.  May  I  ask  you  now,  do  you  approve  of  that  being  done  to  her  ? — I  say  it 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  done. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

63.499.  Was  that  refusal  on  the  part  of  these  persons  after  these  evictions? — If  it 
occurred  in  November  1881 — yes,  it  would. 

63.500.  November  1881  is  the  date  my  friend  gave  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  after  the 
evictions. 

63.501.  In  your  opinion,  were  those  harsh  and  cruel  evictions  ? — Certainly. 

63.502.  In  your  opinion,  would  those  harsh  and  cruel  evictions  turn  the  hearts  of 
those  tenants  against  their  landlady  ? — Certainly,  because  they  were  thrown  out  on  the 
roadsides,  themselves  and  their  families. 

63.503.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  her 
tenants.  Did  she  ever  employ  her  tenants  until  the  lands  were  thrown  on  her  own 
hands? — No,  never. 

63.504.  Did  she  ever  find  work  for  her  tenants  ? — Never. 

63.505.  You  have  told  us  that  she  was  taxing  their  labour.  Did  she  find  work  for 
them  then  ? — No ;  they  had  to  find  the  work  themselves. 

63.506.  Which  she  taxed  ? — Which  she  taxed. 

63.507.  Were  those  people  of  whom  my  learned  friend  has  spoken  then  starving,  but 
for  the  outside  help  that  came  for  them  ? — Certainly,  some  of  them. 

63.508.  Did  this  landlady  ever  provide  a  single  halfpenny  towards  the  relief  of  these 
starving  tenants  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

63.509.  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  this  conduct  would  turn  the  hearts  of  these  tenants 
to  or  from  their  landlady  ?  I  certainly  think  it  is  natural  that  it  would  incense  the 
people  against  her. 

63.510.  They  are  human  beings,  I  believe,  although  they  may  be  in  that  state  ? — 
Well,  they  are  very  servile  human  beings. 

63.511.  Did  you.  Father  0  Connell,  as  Secretary  of  the  Land  League,  ever  encourage 
these  persons  to  turn  against  their  landlady  ? — Never. 

63.512.  Did  you  ever  by  word  or  deed  in  any  way  influence  these  people  against  the 
landlady  ? — Never. 

r  63,513.  My  learned  friend  has  suggested  that  you  abstained  from  the  denouncement 
of  the  murder,  the  horrible  murder  of  these  Lydons.  Father  O’Connell,  is  it  fair  or 
just  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  wilfully  abstained  from  the  denouncement  ? — I  think  it 
is  quite  unfair,  I  must  say,  in  justice  to  myself. 

[Sir  3.  James.)  May  I  ask  is  this  right.  The  fact  was  to  be  obtained  whether  from 
the  altar  their  was  denunciation.  The  witness  has  stated  the  fact.  To  ask  a  witness 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  fair  is  not  regular. 

( The  President.)  No,  it  is  not  a  proper  form. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  regret  if  I  have  put  the  question  improperly;  but  I  think  your 
Lordship  will  permit  me  to  give  you  my  justification  for  the  form  of  the  question.  It 
was  not  merely  that  my  learned  friend  asked  this  witness  whether  he  denounced  the 
murder  of  the  Lydens,  but  he  put  to  him  afterwards  as  to  whether  he  denounced  the 
murder  of  Kavanagh,  and  then  suggested  by  his  question  that  there  was  some  reason 
why  he  denounced  it  in  the  one  case,  and  abstained  from  it  in  the  other,  at  least,  that 
is  how  I  understand  the  question. 

(Sir  3.  James.)  I  asked  the  reason  why. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  friend  says  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  there  was  anv  wilful 
abstention. 

(Sir  3.  James.)  I  say  nothing ;  but  the  question  speaks  for  itself. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes  ;  I  have  given  already  my  interpretation.  I  regret  I  should 
have  put  a  question  which  your  Lordship  does  not  approve  of. 

63.514.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  this.  Why  did  you  not  denounce  the  murder  of  the 
Lydens  .--It  did  not  occur  amongst  the  people — that  is,  so  far  as  the  district  was 
concerned  who  usually  attended  the  chapel  at  which  I  officiated. 

63.515.  Do  you  know  that  Father  McAndrew  strongly  denounced  that  murder  ? _ 

1  do. 

63.516.  How  long  after  the  murder  of  the  Lydens  was  it  that  this  Sergeant  Kavananh 

was  murdered  ? — About  a  year,  I  think.  6 

63.517.  And  you  denounced  it  at  both  services  ? — Yes,  and  in  two  chapels. 
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63.518.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Lydens,  the  sad  story  over  which 
my  friend  has  gone  again — this  man  W alsh  had  been  evicted,  had  he  not,  from  the 
land  of  one  Graham  ? — The  father. 

63.519.  The  father,  I  mean,  and  as  I  understand  the  murder  was  committed  by  a 
son  of  the  man  who  had  been  evicted  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  is  charged. 

63.520.  He  was  charged  with  it,  and  he  was  afterwards  executed  ? — Executed. 

63.521.  Do  you  know  when  you  first  went  into  that  district,  was  the  taking  of  an 
evicted  farm,  was  that  always  bitterly  resented  by  the  family  of  the  person  who  had 
been  evicted  ? — W ell,  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

63.522.  You  mean  you  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? — No. 

63.523.  My  learned  friend  asks  me  to  put  a  question — do  you  know — it  would  be 
before,  I  suppose,  you  went  into  the  district — still  you  can  tell  us  if  you  have  other 
means  of  knowledge — when  was  it  Walsh  was  evicted  from  Graham’s  land  ? — I  do  not 
know  definitely,  but  I  should  say  three  or  four  years. 

63.524.  Three  or  four  years  from  when  ? — Previous. 

63.525.  Previous  to  what;  do  you  think  it  was  about  1876  ? — -Well,  I  should  say  in 
1876  or  1877. 

63.526.  With  regard  to  the  others,  I  put  this  question  to  you  generally — it  will 
relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  going  into  each  one  of  these  sad  storys.  Do  I 
understand.  Father  O’Connell,  that  whenever  an  outrage  had  been  committed  in  your 
district,  and  you  thought  you  could  prevent  crime  by  denouncing  it,  did  you  so 
denounce  the  crime  ? — Certainly. 

63.527.  In  each  case? — In  each  case,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  afterwards. 

63.528.  With  regard  to  the  meeting  in  your  sacristy,  those  were  held,  were  they 
not,  always  every  Sunday  after  early  mass  ? — Yes. 

63.529.  You,  I  suppose,  remained  in  the  sacristy? — I  generally  took  my  breakfast 
in  the  sacristy  ;  it  was  a  convenient  place  for  the  people  who  came  long  distances — 
some  two  or  three  miles — for  anything  they  wanted  from  the;  priest. 

63.530.  Did  the  people  who  came  seek  your  advice  on  other  business  matters,  and 
so  on,  upon  other  occasions  ? — Generally  with  regard  to  fishery  matters. 

63.531.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  the  particular  meeting  when  they  came  and 
described  their  address  to  you,  and  asked  you  to  obtain  them  relief  ? — Yes,  I  remember 
that. 

63.532.  You  thereupon,  you  told  us,  said  you  would  get  that  relief  if  you  could? — 
I  told  them  that.  I  asked  them  first  were  they  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  they  said 
they  were  not ;  and  I  said  in  that  case  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  assist  them. 

63.533.  What  did  you  do  ? — I  applied  to  the  League  in  Dublin. 

63.534.  What  did  you  get  for  them  ? — I  happened  to  have  on  that  occasion  a  sketch 
of  one  of  the  houses  in  which  a  family  was  evicted,  and  it  produced  such  a  sensation, 
I  will  say,  amongst  the  members  of  the  committee  in  Dublin  that  they  gave  a  very 
large  grant— 80/ . 

63.535.  What  did  they  give  you  ? — 80Z. 

63.536.  Did  yon  take  that  80Z.  down  to  those  poor  people  ? — It  was  sent  down  to 
Father  McAndrew. 

63.537.  And  I  believe  out  of  that  they  paid  their  rent,  did  they  not  ? — They  did. 

63.538.  And  they  were  reinstated  ? — And  they  were  reinstated — and  the  costs. 

63.539.  They  paid  the  rent  and  the  costs  ? — Yes. 

63.540.  You  have  told  us  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  you  told  them 
that  the  Land  League  would  not  give  them  money  because  it  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords.  You  tell  me  you  actually  did  get  the  money  ? — That  is  the 
fact. 

63.541.  And  it  did  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlord  ? — That  is  a  fact. 

63.542.  How  much  money  altogether  did  you  spend  in  the  relief  of  the  parish  during 
the  time  you  were  there  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  now,  but  I  believe  the  parish  received 
the  largest  amount  of  money,  considering  its  population,  of  any  relief  committee  that 
was  in  Ireland. 

63.543.  I  have  no  doubt  that  represents  a  very  large  sum,  but  could  you  give  me 
the  particulars  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

63.544.  Have  you  no  idea  ? — I  have  not,  but  I  know  the  general  fact. 
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63.545.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordships  are  of  course  familiar  with  the  position  of 
this  estate.  My  learned  friend  has  asked — he  seems  to  be  surprised — there  were  no 
reporters  present  when  you  denounced  outrage  ? — No. 

63.546.  How  far  was  it  from  any  railway  station  ? — It  was  about  50  English  miles, 
I  think. 

63.547.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Renvoyle  House,  my  Lord,  is  one  of  the  most  westerly 
points  in  Galway,  the  nearest  station  is  50  miles? — No,  I  made  a  mistake;  I  was 
thinking  of  Galway.  Westport  is,  I  think,  within  30  miles. 

63.548.  The  press  do  not  send  reporters  over  there  on  Sunday  to  report  the 
discourses  in  your  district  ? — No. 

63.549.  You  have  something  else  to  do  than  is  done  sometimes  by  some  people,  I 
believe,  than  report  your  own  speeches  or  your  own  denunciations  ? — It  is  never  usual, 
I  think,  to  report  matters  that  occur  in  a  church  either. 

63.550.  What  was  this  meeting  you  have  spoken  of  that  took  place  on  the 
1st  January  1880,  the  meeting  at  the  Tull  Cross  roads  ? — It  was  to  represent  the 
condition  of  the  people  generally,  and  I  think  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  necessity 
of  having  relief. 

63.551.  That  was  11  months  before  the  Land  League  was  established  ? — It  was. 

63.552.  Who  attended  at  that  meeting  ? — I  do  not  know  thfot  any  person  out  of  the 
parish  attended. 

63.553.  Yourself  and  Father  McAndrew? — Yes,  I  think  we  were  the  only  persons 
who  spoke. 

63.554.  Was  the  object  of  that  meeting  to  endeavour  to  obtain  relief  for  the  poor 
people  who  were  suffering  as  you  said  ? — There  was  a  report,  and  it  was  also,  I  think,  to 
press  the  condition  of  the  tenants  upon  the  public — to  show  the  condition  of  the 
tenants. 

63.555.  And  was  the  result  of  that  meeting  that  you  did  obtain  relief  for  some  of 
those  poor  people? — It  was.  I  think  the  Land  League  at  the  time  sent  in 
immediately  25 l.  without  an  application. 

63.556.  At  that  meeting  was  any  suggestion  made  that  these  people  should  break 
the  law  ? — Not  the  slightest — on  the  contrary. 

63.557.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  exhort  the  people  to  keep  within  the  law  ? — Well, 
I  cannot  exactly  say  what  I  did  sa /  at  the  time.  I  know  it  was  reported  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal,”  the  remarks  that  were  made,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I 
did  not  exhort  them  to  do  anything  outside  the  law,  or  any  speaker  either. 

63.558.  Speaking  generally,  did  you  believe  that  in  your  district — speaking  generally 
of  your  parishoners— there  was  any  sympathy  with  the  crimes  that  were  committed  ?  — 
I  am  perfectly  certain  there  was  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  murder  of  the 
Lydens— not  the  slightest — on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  people  were  extremely  shocked 
at  it. 

63.559.  Now  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  League,  as  to  which  my  friend  has 
asked  you,  did  you  understand  is  was  necessary  that  there  should  be,  in  order  to 
affiliate  your  branch,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  persons  called  committee 
men  ? — Certainly. 

63.560.  Were  you  and  Father  McAndrew  anxious  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
League? — Well,  I  could  not  say  we  were  very  anxious,  but  the  people  were  asking 
for  a  branch,  and  we  thought  it  right. 

63.561.  You  fell  in  with  their  views  ? — Yes,  and  also  in  order  to  have  some 
protection  for  tenants  in  case  that  evictions  were  resorted  to. 

63.562.  Were  you  and  Father  McAndrew  anxious  so  far  as  you  could  to  keep  the 
League  in  your  own  hands  ? — Certainly. 

63.563.  Was  that  from  your  own  wish  or  from  what  you  know  was  the  wish  of  the 
central  body  ? — Well,  I  believe  that  the  central  body  wished  to  have  the  local  branches 
in  the  hands  of  representative  or  responsible  persons. 

63.564.  To  have  the  local  branch  under  the  control  of  responsible  persons  ? — Yes, 
and  to  have  communciation  with  them  for  that  purpose. 

63.565.  You  said  that  it  was  usual  to  send  about  half  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
central  body.  Do  you  know  whether  half  was  the  regular  contribution,  or  whether  the 
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regular  contribution  was  75  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  subscriptions  ? — I  cannot  exactly 
say ;  that  is  exactly  the  reason  I  gave  the  answer,  because  I  do  not  remember ;  but  I 
believe  75  per  cent,  is,  perhaps,  the  amount  that  was  required. 

63.566.  How  much  altogether  do  you  say  was  subscribed  ? — I  should  say  about  20 l. 

63.567.  Of  that,  61,  I  understand,  was  expended  by  yourself  in  a  mission  to  Dublin 
to  try  and  get  relief  for  these  people  — Y  es. 

63.568.  You  say  that  as  much  as  12Z.  was  forwarded  by  you  to  the  central  League 
in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  impression  ;  it  may  have  been  more,  but  I  am  only  just 
giving  that. 

63.569.  As  far  as  this  League  was  concerned,  which  was  established,  as  you  said,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  did  it  ever  have  any  meetings  ? — Never.  We 
attempted  to  have  a  public  meeting  in  1881. 

63.570.  What? — On  the  6th  of  January  1881.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Government. 

63.571.  And  after  that  I  suppose  it  ceased  to  exist? — A  public  meeting. 

63.572.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  suppressed.  You  mean  the  public  meeting  was 
suppressed  ? — Yes,  the  public  meeting  was  suppressed. 

63.573.  Then  you  never  had  any  meeting  ? — Never  had  any  meeting. 

63.574.  Public  or  private? — Public  or  private. 

63.575.  Now,  then,  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
books  that  were  kept  at  Tuam.  Tuam,  I  believe,  is  a  town,  is  it  not,  of  4,000  or  5,000 
inhabitants  ? — About  4,000. 

63.576.  The  two  cases  that  have  been  put  to  you  of  the  murder  of  Lyden,  and  the 
murder  of  Kavanagh,  were  they,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  only  murders  that  were 
committed  during  this  period  in  Kenmare  ? — Well,  I  think  so,  yes. 

63.577.  Which  included  some  five  parishes  besides  yours  of  Letterfraek? — Yes. 

63.578.  What  is  about  the  extent  of  that  district,  in  miles? — Oh,  I  should  say  it  is 
about — I  think  it  extends  over  my  place  from  Letterfraek — from  Tulla  to  Conn,  a 
distance  I  should  say  of  nearly  30  miles,  and  from  Lenane  into  Clifden,  a  distance  of 
30  miles. 

63.579.  But  it  includes  a  very  large  territory  of  country.  Is  the  district  included 
in  that  area  perhaps  the  poorest  and  the  wildest  district  in  Galway  ? — Oh,  most 
undoubtedly. 


Father  Thomas  P.  Considine  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

63.580.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Leban,  Ardrahan  ? — Yes. 

63.581.  And  is  the  area  of  your  parish  about  19,400  acres,  with  a  population  o 
about  250  families  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  relates  to  what  I  may  call  the  Government  district,  my  Lord. 
There  are  several  cases.  I  want  this  gentleman  with  regard  to  them. 

63.582.  You  have  been  mentioned  in  the  evidence? — Yes. 

63.583.  I  suppose  you  have  observed  the  places  where  you  have  been  referred  to  ? — 
Yes,  I  have. 

63.584.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Ballymena  in  November  1882  at  which  you  presided  ? 
— Yes. 

63.585.  I  do  not  think  much  was  said  about  that  meeting.  I  think  you  were  at  a 
meeting  at  Craughwell  on  the  12th  of  December  1880,  when  three  cheers  were  given  for 
the  Fenians  ? — Yes,  I  was  present  at  that  meeting. 

63.586.  I  believe  the  police  were  there  ? — Yes. 

63.587.  Now  I  will  not  dwell  upon  your  speech.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  substance 
of  it,  and  ask  you  upon  that  point. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Where  is  it? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid).  I  believe  it  is  page  416,  Craughwell. 

63.588.  I  believe  you  were  referring  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made  since  the 
year  1867,  when  you  were  a  curate  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

63.589.  In  the  Craughwell  parish  ? — Yes. 

63.590.  That  was,  I  believe,  the  year  of  the  Fenian  rising  ? — Yes. 
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63.591.  And  some  mention  was  made  of  the  Fenians  ? — Yes,  I  incidently  mentioned 
the  Fenian  rising  as  marking  the  time  I  was  in  the  parish,  and  when  I  mentioned  the 
Fenian  rising  there  was  one  member  of  the  crowd  in  the  meeting  called  for  a  cheer  for 
the  Fenians. 

63.592.  You  thereupon  said  this,  “  Yes,  by  all  means,  you  are  right  in  giving  a  cheer 
«  to  them,  as  you  would  to  all  men  who  again  try  to  do  their  duty  towards  Ireland.” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  From  the  speech. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  accept  your  own  version, 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  not  my  version,  but  the  evidence.  It  is  page  413. 

63.593.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other.  [. Beading  from  the 
notes.'] 

“Yes,  my  friends,  cheers  for  the  Fenians,  and  for  every  brave  man  who  does 
“  his  duty  towards  Ireland.  The  Fenian  movement,  like  many  uprisings  of  down- 
“  trodden  people,  was  a  failure,  but  it  was  a  protest  of  a  people’s  hatred  to  iniquity, 
“  a  testimony  of  oppression  and  wrong,  and  raise  your  voices  against  oppression 
“  any  tyranny.” 

That  is  substantially  the  same  as  I  was  reading? — Yes,  that  is  substantially  the 
same. 

63.594.  That  is  the  way  the  speech  was  made  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  the  speech  was 
made. 

63.595.  I  believe  Fenianism  was  never  connected  with  outrage  ? — Oh,  no. 

63.596.  It  was  intended  to  be  open  fighting? — Purely. 

63.597.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  president  of  the  Ardrahan  Branch  of  the  League  ? — 
Yes. 

63.598.  When  was  the  branch  formed  ? — The  National  League  is  the  Land  League — 
the  Land  League  branch  was  formed  in  December  1880. 

63.599.  And  the  National  League  ? — In  October  1883. 

63.600.  Now,  I  think  Mr.  Walter  Burke  was  murdered  in,  or  somewhere  about  your 
district  ? — Yes. 

63.601.  Mr.  Walter  Burke  was  murdered,  I  think - ? — In  June. 

63.602.  1880? — Of  the  year  1882. 

63.603.  1882?— Yes. 

63.604.  That  was  six  months  before  the  National  League  was  established  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

63.605.  Was  the  Land  League  suppressed  in  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

63.606.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  was  that  suppression  effectual,  so  far  as  you  are  aware? — 
Well,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  effectual,  so  far  as  any  complaint — - — 

63.607.  In  your  parish? — Yes,  quite  so. 

63.608.  Are  you  aware  of  any  concerted  action  continuing  the  movement  of  the 
Land  League  after  its  suppression  in  October  1881  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  concerted 
action. 

63.609.  Was  there,  in  point  of  fact,  any  League  in  that  district  at  that  time  ? — 
None. 

63.610.  He  was  murdered  in  June  1882,  and  on  the  Sunday  after  the  murder  did  you 
yourself  denounce  that  murder  from  the  altar? — Yes,  I  did  at  both  masses,  and  I  told 
the  people  that  I  said  mass  that  morning  for  Mr.  Burke’s  soul,  and  I  then,  at  the  first 
mass,  denounced  the  murder  in  the  strongest  language  I  could  make  use  of ;  and  at  the 
second  mass  I  also  denounced  the  murder,  and  I  told  the  people  we  would  have  a  public 
meeting  after  mass  ;  and  I  thought  the  time  and  place  quite  suitable  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  this  awful  murder.  I  thought  no  place  could  be  more  suitable  than  the 
House  of  God,  and  we  held  the  meeting  in  the  House  of  God. 

63.611.  Let  us  understand  that;  after  mass  was  over  ? — At  the  time  we  generally 
speak  at  mass,  I  spoke  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  after  mass. 

63.612.  I  follow  ? — And  I  then  denounced  the  murder  in  the  strongest  possible 
language,  and  I  said  that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  my  denouncing  the 
murder ;  we  must  get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  people  about  it,  showing  their 
strong  abhorrence  of  this  murder ;  and  I  said  that  a  public  meeting  would  be  held 
immediately  after  mass,  in  the  House  of  God. 
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63.613.  I  will  ask  you  what  happened  presently,  but  was  the  feeling,  so  far  as 
you  observed  a  sincere  and  genuine  detestation  of  the  crime  in  your  district  ?  I 

believe  so.  ,  v 

63.614.  After  the  mass  was  over,  the  meeting  was  held  m  the  chapel  ( — Yes. 

63.615.  On  that  Sunday  ?— On  that  Sunday, 

63.616.  Did  Mr.  Stephen,  a  tenant,  propose  a  resolution? — Yes,  he  proposed  a 

resolution.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

63.617.  Did  Mr.  Martin,  of  Tullarane  Castle,  the  largest  landowner  in  the  parish, 

second  the  resolution  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  resolution. 

63.618.  Was  he  high  sheriff  of  the  county?— Yes,  he  was  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and,  though  a  very  young  man,  he  was  very  high  in  the  grand  jury. 

63.619.  Was  this  the  resolution  : — 

“  That  we,  the  people  of  Ardrahan,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  do  hereby 
express  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Corporal 
Wallace,  and  sincerely  trust  that  the  perpetrators  of  thed  readful  and  abominable 
crime  may  be  speedily  brought  to  justice.” 

Was  that  accepted  and  carried? — Yes,  it  was. 

(i  63,620.  Was  the  church  at  that  time  crowded  ? — The  church  was  at  that  time  full. 
The  whole  of  the  congregation  remained.  There  was  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
between  the  time  the  mass  was  over  and  the  time  the  meeting  commenced,  and  there 
was  ample  time,  and  the  doors  were  open  in  order  that  anybody  might  leave  who  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

63.621.  And  none  left? — None  left. 

63.622.  Did  you  know  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Band  League 

as  a  whole  ?— Yes,  well.  ,  .  .  .  T 

63.623.  And  of  the  National  League? — Of  my  own  branch  of  the  National  League, 

of  course,  particularly. 

63.624.  In  your  own  parish? — Yes.  . 

63.625.  Were  you  present  at  meetings  with  them,  at  whatever  meetings  they  held  . 
Yes,  I  was  present  at  a  great  many  meetings  ;  I  was  also  present  at  my  own  brapch  of 
the  League  ;  I  was  always  present  at  those  meetings.  There  was  never  a  meeting  of 
my  branch  of  the  National  League  at  which  I  did  not  preside.  _ 

63.626.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  encouragement,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  kind  of 
outrage  by  the  Land  League? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

63.627.  Or  the  National  League  ? — Or  the  National  League. 

63.628.  Have  you  known  murder  and  outrage  being  the  topic  of  discussion  at  these 
National  League  and  Land  League  meetings? — As  discussion  condemning  outrages  ? 

63.629.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  allude  to  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

63.630.  Have  you  known  the  matter  discussed,  and  whenever  it  has  been  discussed, 

has  outrage  been  condemned  ? — Yes. 

63.631.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  sincerely  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

63.632.  From  your  own  knowledge  and  information  as  a  priest  in  this  district,  and 
from  your  own  observation,  in  your  judgment,  did  the  Land  League  and  National 
League  contribute  to  increase  or  diminish  crinm  ? — Diminish  crime  considerably. 

63.633.  I  will  come  to  another  matter,  if  you  please.  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  page.  It  was  the  case  on  Mr.  Lambert’s  property  of  two  houses  being  burnt  ?— 
Yes. 

63.634.  I  may  tell  my  Lords  it  is  page  518.  I  will  remind  you  in  a  sentence  what 
it  was— two  houses  were  burnt  upon  Mr.  Lambert’s  property— do  you  recollect  the 
occurrence  ? — Yes. 

63.635.  I  believe  in  respect  of  one  of  these,  it  had  been  occupied  by  a  herd  who  was 

going  to  America  ? — Yes. 

63.636.  And  he  had  left  the  house  ?— He  left  the  house. 

63.637.  He  had  left  the  house?— He  had  left  the  house. 

63.638.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  other  house  come  to  be  burnt ;  do  you  remember 
the  occurrence? — Yes,  I  remember  the  occurrence,  very  well ;  it  was  quite  mysterious  ; 
people  could  not  well  get  an  explanation  of  it,  and  there  was  a  suspicion  that  the 
herd  himself  who  was  going  to  America  might  himself  have  burnt  the  house. 

63.639.  It  was  suspected? — Yes. 
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63.640.  Did  you  Condemn  this  outrage  ? — Yes,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  League 
I  condemned  that  outrage. 

63.641.  Was  a  meeting  afterwards  held  by  the  National  League  in  reference  to  it  ? — 
No  formal  resolution  was  passed,  but  there  was  an  unanimous  expression  of 
condemnation  of  it. 

63.642.  Was  it  repudiated  by  the  League? — And  condemned  as  a  very  senseless 
sort  of  proceeding. 

63.643.  You  mean  the  burning  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  of  course.  I  mean  it  was  an 
outrageous  thing,  having  no  real  object. 

63.644.  You  did  not  consider  it,  yourself,  to  be  connected  with  any  agrarian 
object  ? — I  did  not  indeed. 

63.645.  Do  you  know  whether  your  denunciation  of  this  case  appeared  in  the  papers 
or  not? — Well,  no,  that  did  not. 

63.646.  I  think  I  am  right,  although  it  was  a  most  condemnable  outrage,  no  one 
was  injured,  in  fact,  by  it  ? — No,  no  one  lived  in  the  house. 

63.647.  In  the  case  of  the  murder,  did  that  resolution  appear  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal”  ?— Yes,  with  regard  to  the  meeting  that  condemned  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Burke,  there  was  a  short  account  of  the  meeting  sent  to  the  London  “  Times,” 
and  they  very  kindly  said  there  was  a  meeting  in  Ardrahan  condemning  the  crime  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  and  it  also  appeared  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

63.648.  Now  you  were,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the  relief  committee  in  1879  and 
1880  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

63.649.  And  of  course  you  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  distress,  and  so  forth  ?— 
Yes. 

63.650.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Aggert,  who 
has  been  called  as  a  witness? — Yes,  he  had  some  property  in  my  neighbourhood, 
though  he  does  not  live  in  my  parish. 

63.651.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  his  tenants  were  in  receipt  of  relief? — Yes,  I  gave 
relief  to  four  tenants  on  his  property. 

63.652.  Was  distress  there  very  great  ? — It  was  considerable,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  parish  it  was  very  much  worse. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30, 


- 
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Father  Thomas  P.  Considine  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  yesterday  in  the  shorthand  notes  I  am  reported  to  have 
said  that  “  this  related  to  what  I  may  call  the  Government  district  ”■ — it  was  the 
“  Gort  district.”  It  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  accurate  as  to  all  these  districts,  but 
I  am  obliged  to  convey  where  they  are. 

63.653.  You  were  telling  me  about  Mr.  Lambert — he  appears  to  have  been  fired  at? 
— Yes. 

63.654.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  generally  in  regard  to  these  matters.  Have 
you  either  in  your  own  particular  district  or  anyone  else’s  in  your  neighbourhood 
learned  anything  or  heard  anything  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  Land  League  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  that  or  any  other  outrage  ? — I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Land  League  had. 

63.655.  I  will  come  to  another  matter  in  which  you  were  mentioned  that  is  about 
Mr.  Hughes  who  let  his  cars  to  the  police  for  the  purpose  of  the  Woodford  evictions? 
— Yes. 

63.656.  At  that  time  you  had  left  your  former  parish  and  gone  to  Woodford  ? 
— Oh,  no,  I  had  not. 

63.657.  You  still  remained  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

63.658.  About  Hughes  ? — Hughes  let  his  cars  to  the  police — they  were  used  for 
evictions  on  Lawton  Vickers’  estate. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  page  about  Hughes? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Page  676,  my  Lord. 

63.659.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Mr.  Hughes,  I  believe,  and  this  I  may  lead  to  I  am  sure, 
had  let  his  cars  for  the  purpose  of  evictions,  to  assist  in  the  evictions  ? — Yes. 

63.660.  And  he  incurred  unpopularity  ? — Yes,  in  that. 

63.661.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  been  boycotted  ? — Yes,  afterwards. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  He  said,  my  Lord,  in  his  cross-examination,  every  one  was  sorry 
for  his  boycotting,  and  that  Father  Considine  was  president  of  the  League. 

63.662.  Did  you  make  any  endeavour  to  prevent  him  being  boycotted  ? — Well,  not 
at  that  time. 

63.663.  Any  other  time  ? — On  a  previous  occasion  there  was  a  very  determined,  and 
what  would  have  been  a  very  successful  effort  made  to  boycot  him  and  I  resisted  it. 

63.664.  You  sent  round  circulars  ? — I  wrote  a  plea  for  Hughes  or  defence  for 
Hughes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  not,  indeed. 

( The  Witness.)  I  got  3,000  copies  of  it  printed  at  my  own  expense. 

63.665.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  And  circulated  it  ? — Circulated  it  through  the  country. 

63.666.  In  this  particular  instance  you  say  he  was  boycotted  ? — In  this  particular 
instance  he  was — in  the  case  of  sending  the  cars  to  Woodford. 

63.667.  And  according  to  his  own  statement  he  came  to  you,  or  rather  you  spoke  to 
him  ? — He  came  to  me  unsolicited,  and  he  asked  me  could  I  help  him  out  of  this 
difficulty,  and  I  said  he  could  rely  upon  me  to  do  so.  As  I  had  done  him  a  kindness 
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on  a  similar  occasion  I  would  do  so  now,  and  that  I  would  do  my  best  to  remove  this 

b°63°668  gAbout  the  money  I  am  asking  you— what  was  said  between  you  in  regard  to 
the  money  ? — I  said  that  the  boycotting  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and,  of  course,  all 
that  was  required  would  be  that  he  would  express  regret  for  having  sent  his  cars  to 
Woodford  and  that  he  would  not  send  his  cars  again  to  these  evictions. 

63  669.  He  gave  you  15Z.  ?— He  said  then,  “  To  show  the  sincerity  of  my  regard,  that 
“  I  am  determined  not  to  offend  any  more  in  a  similar  manner,  I  will  show  you  that  I 
“  do  not  wish  to  benefit  by  this  transaction,  and  whatever  I  made  by  sending  the  cars 
“  to  Woodford  I  mean  to  give  for  any  purpose  that  you  may  determine.”  Then  I 
believe  he  says  in  his  evidence  that  I  never  asked  him. 

63.670.  Well,  that  was  the  case  ;  did  you  ever  ask  him  ?— Never,  or  suggested  it,  nor 

did  any  member  of  the  National  League  ever  suggest  it  to  him.  „ 

63.671.  Was  it  entirely  voluntary  on  his  part  the  giving  of  this  money  i— yuite 
voluntary.  I  think  he  has  sworn  that  himself. 

63  672  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  time  when 
the  Land' League  was  started  in  your  district,  in  the  place  which  you  know  about— you 
told  us  there  was  distress — severe  distress  ? — Yes,  very  severe  distress. 

63.673.  Was  there  apprehension  and  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  about 

evictions  ? — Yes.  ,  T  a 

63.674.  Were  eviction  processes  being  scattered  ?— Issued,  yes. 

63  675.  Without  entering  on  the  old  story  of  the  famine — of  the  old  famine  was 
there  any  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  any  recollection  of  the  old  famine,  and 

fear  of  recurrence  of  what  took  place  then  (■  Yes.  . 

63,676.  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  you  and  other  priests  and  respectable  people  were 
anxious  to  prevent  any  outrage  taking  place,  if  you  could  help  it  ?— Certainly. 

63  677  In  your  judgment,  formed  from  observation  and  knowledge  ot  the  people, 
if  the  Land  League  had  not  been  started,  do  you  consider  there  would  have  been 
greater  danger  of  crime  ? — I  think  so,  because  the  number  of  evictions  would  have 
been  very  considerable,  and  I  believe  the  people  meant  to  resist  the  evictions  by  all 

means  in  their  power.  ,  . 

63.678.  In  your  district,  in  many  cases,  were  the  parish  priests  presidents  of  the 

branches  ? — Yes,  in  almost  all  cases. 

63.679.  And  among  the  people  who  belonged  to  that  branch  of  it,  were  there  many 
or  not  respectable  people  ?— Well,  all  the  respectable  people  of  the  parish,  with  the 
exception,  of  course  naturally,  of  the  landlords. 

63.680.  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  heads  of  the  house  were  members  of  the 
League  ? — Yes,  they  were,  and  some  others  were  not. 

63.681.  But,  as  a  rule,  I  suppose  the  heads  of  the  house  were  the  members  of  the 

League  ? — Yes,  the  farmers.  .  .  , 

63.682.  And  were  most  of  the  population  ? — Yes,  almost  every  house  in  the  parish 
was  represented.  Of  course  there  were  some  who  had  not  joined  the  League  just 

some  few.  ‘  . 

63.683.  Had  there  been  secret  societies  at  all  m  your  part  of  Gralway  previous  to 

this  ? _ Well,  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  think  there  were  secret  societies. 

63.684.  Was  any  kind  of  pressure  or  intimidation  exercised,  to  your  knowledge,  to 
make  people  join  the  League  ?— No,  the  thing  was  done  in  a  very  regular  way.  Notices 
were  posted  up  asking  the  people  to  come  and  join  the  League ;  those  who  wished  to 
join  the  League  then  came  and  paid  their  subscriptions.  There  was  no  house  to  house 
visiting,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

63,585.  Was  there  anv  pressure  or  intimidation? — Never — perfectly  tree— never  a 
list  of  any  kind  published  in  which  the  names  of  those  who  were  members  could  be 
distinguished. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

63.686.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Craughwell  ? — In  1866. 

63.687.  And  remained  there  up  to  the  present  time  ? — No. 

63.688.  When  did  you  leave  Craughwell  ? — I  left  Craughwell  at  the  end  of  1867.  I 
was  only  about  ten  months  in  Craughwell. 
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63.689.  Where  did  you  go  then  ? — Clarren  Bridge. 

63.690.  Is  that  near  Craughwell  ? — It  is  the  neighbouring  parish. 

63.691.  And  have  you  remained  there  since  ? — No  ;  I  was  only  two  years  there  as 
curate. 

63.692.  Where  did  you  go  from  there  ? — I  was  sent  back  as  curate  to  the  town  of 
Gort,  and  afterwards  administrator  to  the  parish  of  Kilchrist. 

63.693.  Where  is  that  ? — In  the  Laughrea  district. 

63.694.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  that  existed  in  Galway  generally 
as  well  as  in  your  own  parish  ? — Not  in  Galway  generally,  but  in  the  district  where  I 
live.  My  parish  is  very  central,  and  it  joins  eight  or  nine  parishes.  It  is  quite  in  the 
centre  of  the  diocese. 

63.695.  Is  it  south  and  west  of  Galway  ? — Well,  the  south-west. 

63.696.  You  were  president  of  the  Land  League  I  think? — Yes,  I  was  president  of 
the  Land  League. 

63.697.  Which  branch  ? — The  Ardrahan  branch  of  the  Land  League,  the  parish  in 
which  I  am  now  situated. 

63.698.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  that  branch? — There  were  several  secretaries. 

63.699.  Who  was  the  first  ? — There  was  an  election  every  year,  and  the  committee 
very  often  changed. 

63.700.  Who  was  the  first  secretary  ? — The  first  secretary  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
indeed,  it  is  so  many  years  ago  now.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Cowan  was  the  secretary. 

63.701.  Was  he  a  clergyman  or  not  ? — No,  he  was  a  layman. 

63.702.  How  long  did  he  continue  there  ? — For  that  year,  or  perhaps  two  years. 

63.703.  By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? — I  think  by  Mr.  Gilligan. 

63.704.  In  what  year  was  the  branch  founded  ? — The  Land  League  was  founded  in 
December  1880,  and  it  continued  until  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

63.705.  Who  were  the  committee  that  first  year? — The  committee  varied  every 
year. 

63.706.  The  first  year  who  were  the  prominent  men  ? — The  prominent  men  were  the 
farmers  of  the  district,  the  principal  farmers — 12  of  the  principal  farmers  of  the 
district;  the  most  intelligent  men. 

63.707.  Give  me  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  them  ? — Thomas  Nicholson,  a  tenant 
of  Mr.  Martin’s  of  Tullyra,  a  largo  farmer  ;  Michael  Cowan,  Stephen  Tarpey,  who  holds 
about  60  or  70  acres  of  land ;  Michael  Ford. 

63.708.  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  that  committee  ? — Yes,  we  kept  a  list 
every  year. 

63.709.  Did  you  keep  a  book  in  which  the  subscriptions  were  entered  ? — Yes. 

63.710.  Did  that  continue  all  the  time  you  were  connected  with  the  branch? — Yes, 
that  was  the  system  which  we  pursued. 

63.711.  Can  you  tell  their  Lordships  where  those  books  are? — There  is  only  one 
book ;  I  think  it  can  be  found,  with  a  list  of  the  subscriptions. 

63.712.  Only  one  that  can  or  cannot? — There  is  one  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  know 
where  the  other  is,  but  the  one  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

63.713.  I  am  asking  about  the  original  books  ? — I  do  not  know  where  that  is. 

63.714.  In  whose  possession  where  they  last  ? — It  used  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
secretary ;  it  was  never  in  mine. 

63.715.  The  name  ? — Mr.  Gilligan. 

63.716.  Is  he  alive? — He  is  alive. 

63.717.  Is  he  over  here  to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  he  is  not  over  here. 

63.718.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? — He  lives  in  a  place  called  Rahanane. 

63.719.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  about  the  books  during  this  time  ? — If  I  thought 
it  necessary  I  suppose  I  would,  but  I  did  not  see  any  necessity;  our  books  are  very 
simple. 

63.720.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  where  they  are? — No,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary. 

63.721.  You  knew  that  amongst  other  matters  that  would  be  inquired  into  before 
this  Commission,  were  the  proceedings  of  the  different  Land  Leagues,  did  you  not  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

63.722.  The  money  that  they  got  and  what  they  did  with  it  ? — Yes,  there  can  be  no 
mystery  about  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

A  2 
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63,723.  And  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  ? — I  thought  it  might 

^ 6^724. 6In  order  to  pursue  that  inquiry  the  books  would  be  very  valuable? — Well, 
as  far  as  we  can  have  the  books,  you  can  have  them. 

63.725.  Did  you  think  they  would  be  very  valuable? — Yes. 

63.726.  Why  did  not  you  inquire  for  the  books  ? — I  did  not  understand,  if  I  came 
here/ 1  would  be  asked  about  it.  I  can  say  that  candidly. 

63.727.  Were  you  connected  with  any  other  branch? — Not  outside  of  my  own 

^63, 728.  Did  you  continue  with  that  branch  till  it  was  suppressed  ? — Yes. 

63.729.  And  when  the  branch  was  again  at  open  work  I  suppose  you  became 
connected  with  it  again?— Yes,  when  the  National  League  was  started  I  became 
president  of  the  National  League. 

63.730.  During  the  period  before  its  suppression  did  the  branch  meet  pretty 
frequently  ? — Yes  :  I  believe  once  a  month  was  the  time. 

63.731.  Did  they  hold  courts? — No,  we  held  no  courts. 

63/732.  Of  any  sort  or  kind? — Well,  no  ;  I  should  think  not. 

63.733.  Will  you  say,  do  you  know  what  that  means  ?— It  depends  very  much  on 
what  you  mean  by  holding  courts. 

63.734.  Have  you  heard  descriptions  and  seen  them  in  various  papers  as  to  the 
proceedings  at  Land  League  courts?— Yes,  I  remember  seeing  a  prosecution  arising  in 

one  case  for  holding  Land  League  courts. 

63.735.  Had  you  anything  of  that  sort  ?— No,  we  had  not  anything  of  that  sort. 
63J36.  Had  you  courts  or  had  you  meetings  at  which  persons  were  complained  of 

as  being  land-grabbers  ? — Do  you  refer  to  the  time  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National 

Land  League  ?  „  .  ,  -  , , 

63.737.  The  Land  League  first  of  all?— I  have  no  recollection  of  any  case  ot  that 

ldnd 

63.738.  Are  you  prepared  to  tell  their  Lordships  that  nothing  of  that  kind  went  on 
at  your  branch  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  persons  may 
complain,  but  I  am  quite  clear,  because  there  were  no  cases  of  land-grabbing  in  the 

parish  during  the  time  of  the  Land  League.  .  . 

63.739.  Were  there  cases  in  which  persons  were  complained  of  for  paying  their 

renl  I _ Yes,  there  was  a  case  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  boycot  persons  for 

paying  rent,  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the  committee  of  the  National  League, 
and  the  attempt  to  boycott  those  tenants  was  condemned  by  the  National  League. 

63  740.  I  am  speaking  about  the  Land  League.  Kindly  keep  your  attention  to  that 
at  present.  I  will  come  to  the  other  afterwards.  Were  there,  to  your  knowledge,  cases 
in  which  persons  were  complained  of  before  your  branch  of  the  Land  League  for 
paying  their  rent  ?— Yes,  there  was  the  case  which  I  referred  to  a  while  ago,  the  case 

of  Hughes.  .  ,  ,  w 

63.741.  Iam  speaking  generally,  and  not  of  particular  cases  at  present.  Were 

there  cases  of  persons  brought  before  the  League  for  paying  their  rent  ?— I  am  almost 

sure  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  that  kind. 

63.742.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  there  was  not? — I  am,  as  far  as  my  recollection 

/yA0O 

63.743.  Were  there  minutes  kept  of  the  proceedings  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  kept  now. 

63.744.  Were  they  kept  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  ? — Except  the  subscriptions 

and  the  names.  „  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  T  u 

63.745.  Nothing  else,  you  are  prepared  to  say  ? — Nothing  else  which  1  remember. 

63.746.  It  could  not  be  done  without  your  knowledge  ? — Yes,  it  could,  because  the 
books  we* e  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  except  the  audit  of  the  money,  the 
expenditure  ;  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  anything  else  about  what  the  secretary  wrote 

down. 

63.747.  As  president,  did  not  you  know  the  working  of  this  ( — Yes. 

63.748.  Were  not  the  minutes  signed  ?— The  minutes  were  not  signed  ;  I  signed  the 

■audit  only. 

( The  President.)  What  was  the  word? 

(Mr.  Murpliy.)  The  audit. 

(The  President.)  That  was  the  word  “audit,”  that  I  wanted. 
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(The  Witness.)  There  was  an  audit,  my  Lord. 

63.749.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Every  year  ? — Well,  every  year. 

63.750.  Who  audited  ? — Well,  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  read  the  expenditure, 
and  then  that  satisfied  me,  and  I  signed  it ;  it  was  a  very  simple  affair. 

63.751.  Tell  us  were  those  audits  are  to  be  found  ? — I  suppose  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  book  in  which  the  subscriptions  are. 

63.752.  That  is  the  one  you  told  me  the  secretary  would  probably  have  ? — Yes,  likely 
have. 

63.753.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  those  minutes,  or  books,  or  audits,  in  existence  i — 
Well,  they  may  be ;  I  think  there  is  one. 

63.754.  Kindly  keep  to  the  Land  League  ? — The  Land  League. 

63.755.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  books  of  the  Land  League  still  in  existence  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sure  that  they  are,  but  they  may  be. 

63.756.  Of  course,  anything  may  be,  Father  Considine,  but  do  you  believe  they  are 
in  existence? — Well,  they  may  be  found,  but  I  have  not  them  ;  they  were  never  in  my 
custody. 

63.757.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  National  League,  were  books  kept  in  the  same  way  ? 
—Not  so  regularly  ;  the  secretary  who  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  was 
more  competent  than  the  secretary  that  we  had  lately.  I  think  he  had  no  taste  for  the 

work. 

63.758.  What  was  the  name  of  the  secretary  when  the  National  League  was  started  ? 
— The  last  two  years  Mr.  Burke  was  secretary. 

63.759.  The  first  two  years  ? — I  think,  Mr.  Gilligan. 

63.760.  You  forwarded  money  to  the  Central  League  from  time  to  time? — Yes  ;  we 
did  every  year. 

63.761.  I  suppose  you  left  some  record  of  that  ? — Yes..  I  know  how  much  was  sent 
every  year. 

63.762.  Did  you  keep  any  reeord  of  that  ? — I  never  kept  a  record,  but  we  always 
sent  our  subscriptions  yearly.  I  remember  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions. 

63.763.  Was  any  record  kept  to  your  knowledge  of  what  you  sent  to  the  central 
branch  ? — I  suppose,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  may  be.  I  think  there  is. 

63.764.  Prior  to  that? — I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that,  but  I  can  tell  you  the 
amount. 

63.765.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  yet;  do  you  think  there  was  a  record? — I  think  it 
might  be  found — the  books  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

63.766.  Prior  to  1880,  should  you  say  that  there  were  many  outrages,  or  not,  in  this 
part  ? — Prior  to  1880  there  very  few,  very  few  indeed. 

63.767.  In  1880  were  there  a  good  many  speeches,  more  or  less  violent,  delivered  in 
this  neighbourhood  ? — I  would  say  there  were  violent  speeches  ;  there  were  speeches 
placing  the  position  of  the  tenants  very  strongly  before  the  public. 

63.768.  Denouncing  land-grabbers  and  bad  people  of  that  sort? — Well,  I  suppose 
sometimes  land-grabbers  were  denounced. 

63.769.  Was  that  the  usual  course  of  things  at  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — In 
1880 — well,  I  think  not  in  1880. 

63.770.  In  1881  were  the  speeches  stronger  still  ? — I  think  there  were  not  a  great 
many  meetings  in  1881.  There  were  very  few,  I  think. 

63.771.  Were  the  speeches,  when  delivered,  still  stronger? — I  suppose  about  that 
time  land-grabbers  were  commonly  denounced,  but  in  1880  I  told  you  they  were  not, 
because  there  was  no  necessity,  I  suppose. 

63.772.  Was  there  a  continued  progression  in  the  amount  of  agrarian  crime  in  the 
years  1880,  1881,  and  1882  ? — I  would  not  call  it  continuous. 

63.773.  You  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

63.774.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures.  South-west  Galway,  and  in  Galway  itself,  the 
only  one  we  have  got  in  evidence.  Assume  it  is  1879  I  am  referring  to. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  say  here,  to  make  this  more  useful,  my  friend  is  not  referring 
now  to  the  figures  that  have  been  proved. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Oh,  yes,  I  am  ;  I  was  going  to  tell  my  friend. 

(Mr.  T.  B.  Reid.)  Tell  me  where  it  is,  and  I  shall  be  glad. 

LMr.  Murphy.)  I  am  referring  to  the  appendix  of  the  evidence  of  January  1880,  the 
returns  showing  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  in  each  year  up  to  1887.  I  am 
taking  Galway  at  page  72.  In  1879-80. 
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(The  Witness.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  asked  me  a  while  ago  whether  I  knew  of  any 

-SB‘Sa«-Ja!  <*>-■.  ■  •"  »-  » 

63.776.  You  oWl  oiplaiu  about  it  aitotwatbt !  -Thbnb  jou ;I  tug  pardon. 

63  777.  Do  these  figures  startle  you.  Nine  in  1879,  29  m  1880  . 

/  The  President.)  I  am  not  able  to  follow  your  figures  at  present. 

[mt.  Murphy.)  It  is  at  page  2,  the  West  Riding  and  the  town  of  Galway.  It  is  all 

we  can  get. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  1  have. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Nine  in  the  year  1879. 

(The  President.)  Is  that  nine  on  the  22nd  of  December  1879  .  , 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  22nd  of  December,  yes.  That  is  the  list.  Now  1880,  29  ,  that 
is  found  by  deducting  the  nine  from  the  38  outrages.  It  is  at  the  top  of  page  6. 

(The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  follow  it. 

(Ur.  Murphy)  You  Lordship  will  see  that  the  1880  outrages  go  down  to  the  top  ot 

P%®'  President.)  Just  point  it  out  to  me.  [The  President’s  copy  was  marked.'] 

63,778.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  quite  understand  I  am  speaking  of  the  return  for  the 

W  63  ?7$Th0ave  noTgotlt  for  tlTpart kmlar  district  you  are  in.  Those  figures  show 
niJSn  1879  29  in  1880  ;  33, 1  thmk,  in  1881 ;  and  in  1882, 17, 1  think.  That  seems  to 
show  a  very  considerable  increase  in  those  years  2— Yes,  quite  so. 

(The  President:)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  books  correspond,  but  we  cannot  follow 

y°M  780refkr  Murphy.)  What  I  want  to  ask  is  this.  During  this  period  were  the 
Land  ^League  branches  which  you  were  connected  with  in  full  force  2-UP  to  the  time 

°f  fil^Sl'  ^es*'— Well,  not  all  the  branches,  some  were  longer  established  than  others. 
63782!  Your  branch ?— Well,  my  branch  was,  during  a  good  deal  of  time. 

63*783  Which  were  the  ones  which  were  still  longer  established  .  There  were  none 
longer  established  than  the  branch  to  which  I  belonged  myself. 

63  784  Did  you  ascertain  or  not  that  many  outrages  were  committed  m  the  sense 
that  threatening  notices  were  sent  to  the  farmers  in  these  sparsely  populated  parts  of 
the  country  ?— Speaking  of  my  own  districts  I  know  there  were  very  few  hardly  any 

threatening  notices. 

63  785  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  rightly  or  wrongly  the  persons  sending 
those  notices  alleged  as  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  individual  that  he  had 
crabbed  a  farm  or  paid  his  rent  ?— There  was  no  case  of  land-grabbing  in  my  district 

not  a  single  case  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League. 

63,786.  That  may  arise  from  various  causes,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  what .  Yes, 

it  may,  just  so.  „  ,,  , 

63  787.  Did  you  ascertain  that  the  threatening  notices  very  often  alleged  as  a  cause 
that  people  had  paid  their  rent?— Well,  outside  my  district,  I  believe,  such  things 

00fi?788  Did  vou  form  any  iudgment  who  could  have  an  interest  except  *ose  who 
were  p?omotmgyLand  League  LcLues  in  preventing  people  paying  their  rent  2-We  l 
there ^  re  others  besides  the  Land  League.  In  some  districts  I  am  quite  aware  t  a 
some  of  the  poorer  tenants  who  could  not  pay  their  rents  very  often  sent  notices  to 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  simply  to  save  themselves. 

63,789.  That  was  a  matter  well  within  your  knowledge  ' Well,  I  am  quite  aware  of 

th  63  790  -Will  you  tell  me  what  steps,  if  any,  were  taken  by  your  branch  in  the  face  of 
this  increasing  crime  to  stop  the  crime  2-Well,  the  crimes  ,n  my  parish  were  very  few 
ludTdo  not  know  exactly  what  action  the  branch  could  have  taken  except  to 

C°63?79L  Did  they  take  any  action  or  not  2— They  condemned  the  murder  of 

Mr.  Burke.  .  ,  , 

63  792  I  will  come  to  Mr.  Burke’s  murder  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  a  moment. 
Did  they  take  any  general  action  that  you  can  point  to,  to  condemn  the  increasing 
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outrages  of  this  character  ? — The  only  action  I  think  they  could  take  would  be  to 
condemn  them. 

63.793.  Did  they  in  fact  to  your  knowledge  take  any  action  ? — They  took  the  only 
action;  they  condemned  the  outrages.  I  do  not  see  what  else  they  could  do. 

63.794.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  assist  the  police  to  bring  offenders  to  justice? — 
Well,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

63.795.  You  have  spoken  of  secret  societies  existing.  Did  you  ever  communicate 
that  information  to  the  police? — Never,  but  I  frequently  condemned  secret  societies 
from  the  altar. 

63.796.  Pray  where  were  the  Land  League  meetings  held  at  your  branch  ? — The 
Land  League  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  near  the  church. 

63.797.  Is  that  the  sacristy  ? — Well,  it  is  a  room  that  I  used  commonly  myself  to 
study  in,  and  read  in  and  see  the  parishioners. 

63.798.  And  as  the  sacristy  ? — And  as  the  sacristy  too. 

63.799.  Well  let  us  call  it  what  it  was.  Were  the  meetings  generally  held  on 
Sundays  after  mass  ? — Yes,  on  Sundays. 

63.800.  And  according  to  you  am  I  to  take  it  that  almost  everybody  in  the  district 
belonged  to  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  parish — about 
eight-tenths  or  seven-tenths. 

63.801.  Were  these  secret  societies  you  believed  existed  formed  of  persons  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  according  to  your  judgment  or  of  strangers  ? — I  should  think  they 
were  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

63.802.  Why  did  you  not  inform  the  police  if  you  were  really  anxious  that  these 
outrages  should  cease,  that  you  thought  there  were  secret  societies  in  their  midst  ? — I 
did  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  thought  I  was  discharging  my  duties  in 
denouncing  secret  societies  which  it  was  my  duty  to  do  sometimes  in  explaining  the 
pastorals  issued  by  my  bishop,  in  which  secret  societies  were  condemned.  I  thought  I 
discharged  my  duty  sufficiently  in  doing  that. 

63.803.  Now,  nothing  was  done  as  I  understand  to  induce  people  to  enter  the  Land 
League  except  willingly  ? — Nothing  in  my  district. 

63.804.  That  you  are  sure  of  ? — Quite  certain. 

63.805.  Were  you  opposed  to  boycotting  or  not? — I  was  opposed  to  boycotting 
except  where  I  considered  there  was  justification  for  it. 

63.806.  That  is  the  sort  of  rule  which  might  apply  to  almost  any  act  which  was 
done  by  a  man.  Were  you  opposed  to  every  sort  of  boycotting  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

63.807.  What  was  the  line  that  you  drew  ? — As  an  illustration  of  the  boycotting, 
take  the  case  of  Hughes.  He  sent  his  cars  to  Woodford,  and  I  considered  at  that  time 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  National  Leaguer  to  make  it  as  disagreeable  as  possible  for 
everyone  that  helped  Lord  Clanricarde  in  evicting  the  people  because  they  could  not 
pay  impossible  rents. 

63.808.  Of  course,  I  shall  accept  what  you  say  about  this  particular  case,  but  I  was 
asking  you  generally  at  present.  What  was  the  line  that  you  drew  about  boycotting, 
where  you  thought  it  right  and  wrong  ?  Supposing  it  intimidated  people,  was  it  right 
or  wrong  ? — I  would  not  go  in  for  intimidation. 

63.809.  Do  you  think  it  wrong  ? — I  think  it  wrong  to  intimidate  people. 

63.810.  The  moment  boycotting  assumed  the  phase  of  intimidation,  you  thought  it 
wrong  ? — Yes,  or  outrage. 

63.811.  I  will  come  to  outrage  after.  Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between 
intimidation,  and  making  things  disagreeable  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a  distinction. 

63.812.  What  is  the  distinction  ?  In  each  case  is  not  the  ultimate  result  to  frighten 
the  person  ? — No,  take  the  case  of  a  shopkeeper.  If  I  am  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
a  shopkeeper,  and  if  after  the  man  has  done  something  that  I  would  consider  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  the  people  I  ceased  to  deal  with  that  man,  and  ceased  to  go  near  him, 
I  make  it  disagreeable  for  him  to  pursue  a  course  like  that. 

63.813.  Now  take  the  converse  case,  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  him  getting 
what  he  wanted  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  — I  would  not.  I  would  be  very  sorry. 

63.814.  You  would  think  that  wicked  ? — I  would,  and  sinful — so  much  so  that  in  a 
case  where  there  was  danger  of  a  man  not  getting  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  would 
offer  to  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  necessary. 

63.815.  Did  you  have  such  a  case  ? — I  thought  there  was  the  possibility  of  it. 

63.816.  Did  you  have  such  a  case  ? — No. 
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63.817.  But  you  did  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  1-No,  but  I  offered  to  do  so  if 

there  was  a  necessity  for  it.  •  i  „  T  mot  to  mil  vour  attention  to  some  of  your 

63.818.  Those  be  ng  your  prinmp es  I  wish  to  caU  your  attent  *  It 

speeches.  Yon  made  a  x  ^  S 

is  at  page  41b.  41 1  is  tne  passage ,  p  T  ue  ?  What  do  you  think  of 

63,820.  Did  you,  sir?— I  may  have  used  those  words. 

63  892  Have  you^ donblTth'at  you  didl-I  have  never  sennit  in  print 
fWsoV  Have  vou  a  doubt  that  you  used  those  words  ? — Very  likely  I  did. 

63  824  Do  you  regard  that  J  an  invitation  to  join  the  League  voluntanly 
i’  foHlv  which  fe— Well  it  does  not  involve  outrage  or  intimidation.  t  . 

,n 63  825  lain  threat,  ITr  7— It  is  not  a  teat;  it  is  an  expression  of  my  opinion  of 

people  to  join  your  association  1-1  do 

::  on^rWM-wXlloMidered  it  to  be  a  disgraceful  thing  for  a  man  not  to  join 
th63L828  ^Dhl  you  think  that  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  a  man  who  would  not  join  the 

25t2gsa?M?  s 

th63831  Did  you  say  what  you  did  not  mean !-I  suppose  I  made  use  of  the 
63388334.  yoVdraw  6a  Suction  1-No,  I  was  not. 

til:  of  that  parish 

^^SW^Were  you  perfectly  well-known  to  the  audience  to  whom  you  were 

ad6?r38"g2tUosfthrdo7tnnes  of  the  church  that  you  belong  to  » 

f’J,  a  That  people  are  to  go  down  because  they  do  not  jom  the  League  to  the  cold 
63,83y.  mat  people  dio  u  B  ,  T  bv  the  expression  was  that  they 

damnation  of  disgrace  ?-I  b»PP°“7'“‘ ,1  me ,an ■  by  tne  P  if>  what  I 

would  stand  disgraced  amongst  their  fellows  tor  not  joining 

meant  by  it.  , _  T  t|,„.  vour  view  of  a  constitutional 

agS'fe^priesnAhe  -i^rmg  parish  shouW  come  and  utter  language  of 
that  sort  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  constitutional  to  say  that. 

K  Further  o”m  in  thSlme'spe-h',  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  more  of  your 

"'-I- h  p  outspeak  swords  that 

preacher11 of  tluf Land  ^  ^ 

your  lips  but  the  Land  League  principles. 
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Now,  I  will  stop  there  for  a  moment.  In  your  judgment  were  the  words  that  you 
uttered  Land  League  principles  ? — I  suppose  it  was  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Land  League  that  every  man  should  join  the  Land  League. 

63.843.  And  that  you  should  preach  to  them  in  that  language  ;  is  that  your  view  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  say  what  they  may  think  about  that  language  of  mine. 

63.844.  You  know  you  have  been  president  of  the  local  branch  for  a  good  number 
of  years,  and  I  suppose  are  well  acquainted  with  their  principles  ? — Not  sufficiently  so 
as  to  say  they  will  approve  everything  I  say.  I  cannot  say  that. 

63.845.  But  you  have  read  their  speeches,  have  you  not  ? — I  have  read  their 
speeches. 

63.846.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  their  principles  differ  from  those  which  you 
expressed  to  this  crowd  of  peasants  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that. 

63.847.  Now,  I  will  give  you  some  more  of  this : — 

“  Now,  what  has  the  Land  League  done  ?  It  has  wedded  the  Irish  people 
“  into  one  mass,  it  has  made  you  more  than  brothors,  many  a  time  a  brother 
“  imbrued  his  hands  in  a  brother’s  blood  about  land.  Now,  no  man  will  take 
“  land,  and  thanks  to  the  Land  League  that  has  wedded  you  into  one  solid  mass. 
“  And  now  my  friends  I  say  that  you  ought  every  one  of  you  go  forth,  apostles 
“  at  home,  in  the  markets,  in  the  fairs,  stick  together,  prepared  to  die  or  fall, 
“  stick  together  and  if  you  find  any  man  among  you  brought  away,  let  that  man’s 
“  name  be  known  only  to  be  shunned  and  despised  as  a  renegade  Irishman.” 

What  do  you  say  to  that ;  is  that  language  of  advice,  or  terrorism,  or  what  ? — It  was 
language  of  advice,  I  think. 

63.848.  Strong  ? — Strong,  certainly. 

63.849. 

“  If  I  had  the  voice  of  a  thousand  men  I  think  the  noble  cause  of  the  Land 
“  League  worthy  of  my  ablest  lay.  Like  the  masons  stick  together.  I  would 
“  cut  off  my  brother  for  a  land  leaguer.” 

Those  were  your  views  ? — Yes,  I  would. 

63.850.  Pray  were  you  a  member  of  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  Land  League 
in  your  parish  or  not? — No,  I  think  I  was  a  restraining  influence  on  those  who 
might  be. 

63.851.  You  were  a  moderate? — I  became  so;  we  were  in  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  at  that  time.  My  views  became  more  moderate  afterwards. 

63.852.  You  were  strong  then,  moderate  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

63.853.  When  did  you  become  moderate? — After  the  Land  League  was  established, 
and  was  an  evident  success. 

63.854.  When  it  got  strong  ? — Yes. 

63.855.  When  its  will  was  the  law  of  the  land,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes,  when  the  Land 
League  was  at  its  full  strength. 

63.856.  That  would  be  about  1882  ?— No,  there  was  no  Land  League  in  1882. 

63.857.  Earlier  than  that,  in  188i  ? — In  1881,  I  suppose. 

63.858.  You  were  moderate  in  1885,  I  suppose? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  expect 
I  was. 

63.859.  In  1885  on  the  9th  August  were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  Kinvara  ?  I 
am  going  to  read  a  paragraph.  I  think  it  has  been  proved ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
I  am  going  to  ask  this  gentleman  whether  he  used  this  language.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
has  been  proved. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  questioning  it.  I  only  want  the  reference. 

63.860.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Kindly  give  me  your  attention.  Did  you  use  this  language 
at  Kinvara  ? 

“  In  this  great  struggle,  in  which  y.ou  are  engaged,  you  worst  enemies  are 
men  of  your  own  stamp.  The  landlords  are  a  bad  lot,  the  agents  are  a  bad  lot, 
the  bailiffs  are  a  bad  lot,  and  all  their  satellites,  but  the  land-grabber  is  the 
“  worst. 

It  is  at  page  293  : — 

“  (‘  He  is/  they  are  in  this  parish).  They  are  ;  and  these  are  the  men  that  are 
renegades  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

x  55696.— Et.  79.  r> 
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“  There  are  only  two  sides,  and  those  that  are  not  with  you  are  against  you  ? 

—Yes. 


“  Therefore  I  say  that  any  man  who  refuses  to  join  the  National  League  is 
“  worse  than  a  landlord,  and  are  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  (Cheers.) 
“  All  knaves  and  traitors  (Faugh-a-Ballagh),  clear  the  way.  The  right  to  national 
«  independence  is  the  greatest  you  have.  It  is  your  birthright ;  will  you  lightly 
**  relinquish  it  ?  No  Then  let  all  join  the  National  League  if  you  aie  true.  If 
“  you  are  true  and  work  like  brothers,  then  I  say  I  have  great  hopes  for  Ireland 
“  and  her  people.  Then  let  us  all  do  our  part,  and  if  we  do,  then  I  for  one  can 
“  confidently  predict  that  the  dark  night  of  our  bondage  will  soon  pass  away  for 
“  ever.” 

— That  is  substantially  accurate. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  advert  to  this,  if  your  Lordship  will  kindly  allow  me.  My 
friend  has  given  me  the  reference,  but  there  is  hardly  a  word  of  that.  If  my  friend 
has  any  larger  speeches  than  those  which  he  has  proved  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 

them. 


(Sir  H.  James.)  All  this  is  proved.  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No,  not  at  page  293.  There  are  only  a  few  lines.  There  are  not 
a  few  instances  (and  indeed  it  is  inevitable)  of  speeches  having  been  opened  and  not 

having  been  proved,  and  I  should  exceedingly  like  to  have  them. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  probably  I  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  giving  the  page.  1 
see  this  is  from  the  opening.  I  thought  it  was  put  in  at  that  time,  but.  I  think  v>e 
shall  find  these  speeches  proved.  If  not,  I  will  ask  this  gentleman  about  it. 

63,862.  Did  you  make  that  speech  ?— Yes,  that  is  substantially  accurate. 

63363.  That  is  your  speech? — Yes,  that  is  substantially  accurate. 

63364.  That  is  your  view  of  a  moderate  speech,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  in 

1881 V- Yes.  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

(The  President.)  Can  you  refer  to  the  page  in  the  collected  speeches  at  which  it 


appears. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  At  this  moment  I  cannot. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  in  the  index  ;  at  least  a  speech  of  this  gentleman  s  at 

Kinvarra  is  in  the  index. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  at  page  293. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  the  Attorney-General’s  opening. 

(The  President .)  My  memory  is  not  as  accurate  as  my  brother  Smith’s  on  the  point, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  this  is  one  of  the  collected  speeches. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Page  293  is  the  reference  which  was  given. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Certainly  it  is  in.  I  have  bound  together  all  the  speeches  that  are 
in.  I  will  give  it  my  friend.  In  my  copy  it  is  page  726.  I  am  positive  it  is  in. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  were  a  number  of  speeches  your  Lordship  will  recollect, 
which  were  handed  over  from  time  to  time  as  the  speeches  the  “  Times  relied  upon, 
and  of  course  we  admitted  them  subject  to  such  witnesses  being  called  as  we  asked. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  was  so.  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  regard  to  it  because  I  have  not 

found  a  number  of  speeches  among  those  which  were  handed  over.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  convenience  to  me  if  my  friend  would  allow  me  to  have  a  copy  of  those  your 
Lordship  considers  in.  I  only  want  to  meet,  of  course,  those  that  are  referred  to. 

(The  President.)  Of  course  you  must  have  them. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  documents,  and  all  of  us  are  encumbered 
by  them.  It  is  natural  my  friend  should  not  find  it.  Copies  have  been  furnished  to 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  clients,  and  your  Lordships  have  copies. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  date? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  9th  August  1885,  at  Kinvarra.  . 

63.865.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  I  asked  you,  that  is  moderation.  You  notice  that 
those  who  do  not  join  the  League  are  there  held  up  somewhat  to  public  execration  ? 
Yes — well,  they  are  looked  upon  as  renegades  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  and  her  people  , 
that  is  the  expression. 

63.866.  Is  that  language  of  advice  in  your  judgment,  or  language  of  menace  .  Well, 
it  is  just  as  may  take  it. 
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63.867.  It  is  your  opinion  I  want  to  ask.  You  are  a  clergyman  of  experience  ? — 
Well,  I  suppose  there  was  really  what  may  be  called  moral  suasion  connected  with  it. 

63.868.  I  will  take  your  own  description  of  it.  Shall  I  take  this  speech  as  a  specimen 
of  your  notion  of  what  you  would  call  “  moral  suasion”  ? — I  suppose  you  may,  yes. 

63.869.  And  that  is  language  that  you  would  feel  yourself  justified  at  all  times  in 
using  ? — Yes,  I  would  feel,  as  long  as  I  would  not  of  course  have  recourse  to  outrage 
or  intimidation,  I  think,  I  would  be  justified  in  using  expressions  of  that  kind  to  induce 
people  to  join  the  National  League. 

63.870.  And  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  people  were  in  an  excited  state 
or  whether  they  were  not  when  you  used  that  language  to  them? — Well,  if  the  people 
were  in  a  very  excited  state  I  suppose  I  should  not,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  were  on 
that  occasion. 

63.871.  Who  was  the  land-grabber  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — I  had  no  one  at  the 
time. 

63.872.  Just  listen  to  this  :  “  The  land-grabber  is  the  worst  ”  ;  and  then  the  people 

call  out  “  He  is,  they  are  in  this  parish.” — Father  Considine :  They  are  ;  and  these  are 
the  men  that  are  renegades  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Had  you  any  particular  person  in 
your  mind  ? — I  believed  when  they  said  they  were  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish  ;  and  I  was  not,  at  the  time.  I  laid  down  down  that  as  a  general 
principle ;  that  the  land-grabber  is  a  man  who  is  covetous  and  avaricious  enough  to 
take  what  belongs  to  his  neighbour  and  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  his  neighbour;  a 
man  who  is  anxious  to  reap  where  he  did  not  sow  and  would  take  the  house  from  which, 
his  neighbour  is  evicted  and  the  improvements  which  his  neighbour  made — I  say  that 
that  man  is  covetous  and  avaricious  and  ought  to  be  considered  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

63.873.  What  would  you  do  with  him  because  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  people  ? — I 
would  avoid  him  simply. 

63.874.  What  else  ? — Nothing  else. 

63.875.  Starve  him? — No,  not  starve  him. 

63.876.  Leave  him  without  a  coffin  when  his  child  died  ? — No,  I  would  treat  him  the 
same  as  others. 

63.877.  You  know  there  were  branches  of  the  Land  League  where  the  children  of 
boycotted  farmers  have  been  left  without  a  coffin  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

63.878.  Do  you  know  of  funerals  having  been  boycotted? — I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  that  either. 

63.879.  Have  you  read  of  it  as  having  been  done  by  various  branches  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  at  present  that  there  is  any  case  of  that  kind. 

63.880.  Was  John  Bermingham  living  in  your  neighbourhood  at  this  time? — No, 
he  was  not  living  in  my  parish. 

63.881.  Was  he  in  your  neighbourhood? — He  was  in  the  next  parish  to  mine. 

63.882.  Does  not  that  fall  within  the  word  neighbourhood  in  your  view  ? — I  suppose 
just  as  you  view  it. 

63.883.  How  far  off  did  he  live  from  you  ? — About  five  or  six  English  miles. 

63.884.  Was  he  boycotted  at  that  time? — Well, I  believe  he  was  partialty  boycotted. 

63.885.  What  for  ? — I  believe  he  took  some  land  from  which  people  were  evicted  in 
the  neighbouring  parish.  We  had  not  much  to  do  with  him. 

63.886.  Was  he  the  man  you  were  referring  to  ? — No,  he  certainly  was  not. 

63.887.  Who  was  ? — I  did  not  refer  to  anyone.  I  took  it  when  the  people  said  there 
were  men  in  the  parish.  I  said,  “  I  suppose  there  are.” 

63388.  Did  you  think  they  were  referring  to  him  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

63.889.  And  you  cannot  name  anybody  else  ? — No. 

63.890.  Now  you  have  referred  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes.  Was  his  case  brought 
before  your  branch  of  the  League  as  a  person  who  ought  to  be  boycotted  ? — Yes,  it  was 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League. 

63.891.  Were  you  present  ? — Yes. 

63.892.  Was  a  charge  made  againsf  him  and  the  case  heard  ? — No,  there  was  no 
formal  discussion  of  the  case. 

63.893.  Was  the  case  “called  on”  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  League? — It  was 
introduced.  The  case  was  introduced. 

63.894.  By  somebody  making  a  complaint  against  him  ? — By  some  member  of  the 
Committee,  I  suppose. 
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63.895.  Do  you  think  that  was  on  the  5th  September  ? — Well,  I  have  no  recollection. 
I  suppose  that  date  is  accurate.  I  suppose  it  is. 

63.896.  What  was  the  charge  against  him  ? — The  charge  against  him  was  this,  that 
he  aided  Lord  Clanricarde  in  his  evictions. 

63.897.  He  was  a  postmaster? — Yes. 

63.898.  And  he  gained  his  livelihood  amongst  other  things  by  letting  out  cars  ? — 
Yes. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  page  676. 

63.899.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  police  required  cars  to  perform  their 
duty  ? — Yes. 

63.900.  And  he  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  let  them  out  to  the  police  ? — 
He  did,  yes. 

63.901.  The  law  of  the  land  made  that  a  very  proper  thing  for  him  to  do,  did  it  not  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

63.902.  The  law  of  the  League  said  it  was  an  offence  against  that  ? — Well,  I  suppose 
they  thought  so. 

63.903.  Did  the  law  of  the  League  then  condemn  him  to  be  boycotted  ? — Yes,  for 
that. 

63.904.  And  he  was  boycotted  severely  ? — Yes,  he  was  boycotted. 

63.905.  He  told  us  his  business  fell  off  after  that  incident  from  100 1.  to  20L  Did 
he  come  and  beg  you  to  intercede  with  the  League  for  him  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

63.906.  Now,  consider  well  before  you  answer  this  question  ;  did  you  tell  him  that 
the  boycotting  could  be  taken  off  on  certain  terms  ? — Never,  and  he  has  not  sworn  so 
himself. 

63.907.  Kindly  answer  my  question ;  we  will  deal  with  what  he  has  sworn  in  another 
way? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

63.908.  Did  you  convey  that  to  him  ? — Never,  directly  or  indirectly. 

63.909.  Did  he  offer  you  money  to  take  it  off  ? — No,  never. 

63.910.  Did  he  offer  you  money? — Never. 

63.911.  Did  he  give  you  money? — In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  gave  it  under 
circumstances  which  I  described. 

63.912.  Tell  me  why  ? — I  described  it. 

63.913.  Kindly  tell  me  why  he  gave  you  the  money  in  your  judgment? — Not  to 
take  off  the  boycotting,  because  I  had  already  promised  him  before  he  ever  spoke  of 
money.  I  promised  him  I  would  use  my  influence  to  have  the  boycotting  removed. 

63.914.  You  put  it  on  ? — I  suppose  I  was  conscious  of  it  being  done. 

63.915.  You  put  it  on  ?— I  knew  it  to  be  done. 

63.916.  Why  did  you  take  it  off? — I  told  you  boycotting  is  not  supposed  to  go  on 
for  ever. 

63.917.  We  have  heard  of  it  going  on  for  many  years? — All  we  required  was,  if  a 
man  was  boycotted,  and  he  expressed  regret,  the  boycotting  was  removed  in  all  cases — 
in  all  cases  that  I  was  connected  with. 

63.918.  You  forced  him  to  express  regret,  did  you  ? — No,  I  never  did. 

63.919.  Did  the  branch? — They  never  did. 

63.920.  What  did  you  boycott  him  for  ? — For  sending  cars  to  Lord  Clanricarde’s. 

63.921.  You  boycotted  him  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  ? — No,  not  for  that  purpose. 

63.922.  To  bring  him  to  his  knees  and  make  him  submit  to  your  law  ? — It  was  in 
punishment  for  what  he  had  done. 

63.923.  To  bring  him  to  his  knees  and  make  him  close  sinning  ? — Just  so. 

63.924.  That  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  ordinary  boycotting  case,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  fair  case. 

63.925.  And  were  you  suggesting  the  conditions? — He  volunteered,  and,  he  said,  to 
show  you  the  sincerity  of  my  regret,  I  will  not  even  retain  the  money  that  I  got  for 
going  to  Lord  Clanricarde’s  eviction. 

63.926.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Court  that  that  was  an  act  done  by  him  out  of 

contrition  or  in  consequence  of  the  moral  suasion  that  you  exercised  over  him  ? — It  was 
done,  I  think,  to  show -  . 

63.927.  In  your  honest  judgment,  now,  sir? — Well,  in  my  honest  judgment  his 
giving  the  money  was  in  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  regret  for  having  aided  Lord 
Clanricarde. 
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63.928.  Forgive  me — you  are  a  man  of  ability,  as  we  know.  Do  you  suggest  to 
the  Court  that  this  action  was  effected  by  repentance,  as  distinct  from  the  fear  of  the 
consequence  to  himself  ? — Well,  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  first  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  the  boycotting  being  removed  if  he  had  never  given  any  money  ;  in  the  second 
place,  I  would  say  it  is  possible  he  might  have  given  the  money  to  stand  well  with  the 
people,  because  he  was  always  courting  popularity. 

63.929.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  ? — I  have. 

63.930.  No,  you  have  not  answered  my  question  ? — I  will,  if  you  put  it  again. 

63.931.  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Court  that  this  action  was  prompted  by  the  repentance 
for  his  sins  as  distinguished  from  fear  of  the  moral  suasion  that  you  had  exercised  over 
him  ? — Well,  I  suppose  it  was  not  altogether  repentance,  but  I  have  given  you  another 
reason  that  might  actuate  him ;  that  is  in  order  to  stand  well  with  the  people. 

63.932.  Would  you  rather  not  answer  my  question  further  ? — I  think  I  have  done 
my  best  to  answer  it. 

63.933.  If  that  is  your  best  answer  I  must  take  it.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  within 

three  days  after  the  money  was  paid,  the  boycotting  ceased? — There  was - 

63.934.  Kindly  answer  that  first  ? — Yes,  it  was  removed  in  a  few  days  after.  This 
was  the  proceeding. 

63.935.  Now  explain  ? — I  received  the  money  from  Hughes  conditionally  upon  its  being 
accepted  by  the  committee  of  the  National  League.  I  called  a  committee  of  the  National 
League,  and  I  showed  them — Hughes  laid  down  the  amount  of  money  that  he  got  for 
going  to  Woodford,  and  the  distribution  also  that  he  wished  to  make  of  the  money  ;  and  I 
submitted  the  case  to  the  cemmittee  of  the  National  League,  and  asked  them  would 
they  remove  the  boycotting ;  and,  secondly,  would  they  accept  this  sum  of  money. 
The  committee  were  unanimous  in  removing  the  boycotting ;  but  there  was  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  money  at  all.  However,  the 
committee  decided,  and  considered  they  would  not  be  justified  in  not  taking  the  monev, 
as  Hughes  had  specified  certain  objects  which  he  wished  the  money  to  be  devoted  to/ 

63.936.  Now  listen  to  this,  and  tell  me  whether  this  is  true  :  “  Father  Considine 
“  asked  me  what  he  would  do  with  the  cheque.”  Is  that  right  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite 
right. 

63.937.  “  I  said  I  did  not  care,  he  might  do  as  he  liked  with  it.”  Is  that  right  ? — 
That  is  quite  right. 

63.938.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — T  asked  him  to  specify - 

63.939.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  will  tell  you.  I  asked  him  to  specify  any 
objects  which  he  wished  the  cheque  to  be  devoted  to,  and  he  said  for  anything  in  the 
parish  ;  I  said  no,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  allocate  that  money  in  any  way. 

63.940.  What  did  you  do  with  it  is  my  question  ? — Mr.  Hughes  then  said  he  would 
be  satisfied  to  give  51.  towards  the  Woodford  tenants  defence  fund,  51.  to  Father 
McDonagh,  the  parish  priest  of  the  next  parish,  for  evicted  tenants  in  the  parish,  and 
51.  for  defending  some  young  men  belonging  to  an  athletic  association,  who  were  tried 
for  riot  at  the  Galway  Assizes, 

63.941.  What  had  Hughes  to  do  with  young  athletes  who  were  tried  at  the  Assizes  ? 
— Nothing  in  particular. 

63.942.  Who  suggested  that  to  him  ? — I  suggested  that. 

63.943.  Who  suggested  the  defence  of  the  tenants  at  Woodford  ? — Hughes  himself 
suggested  that. 

63.944.  Why  did  he  suggest  that? — Because  he  made  the  moneys  in  Woodford. 

63.945.  Who  suggested  that  to  him — Did  you  ? — That  suggestion  did  not  come  from 
me,  it  came  from  Hughes  himself. 

63.946.  You  told  me  that  I  was  accurately  representing  what  he  said,  that  he  said 
you  might  do  as  you  liked  with  it  ? — At  that  time  he  did  not,  but  afterwards  I  said  I 
would  not  allocate  the  money.  I  would  rather  you  suggest  that  yourself. 

63.947 .  Did  you  give  him  friendly  advice  ? — I  said  I  would  not  undertake  to  allocate 
the  money,  but  must  leave  it  to  him.  He  said  as  I  made  the  money  in  Woodford 
I  mean  to  give  some  of  it  in  Woodford. 

63.948.  At  all  events  the  distribution  of  the  money  was  made  with  your  entire 
satisfaction  ? — Yes. 

63.949.  And  the  boycotting  was  taken  off  ? — The  boycotting  could  not  be  taken  off 
until  the  National  League  meeting. 
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63.950.  Was  it  not  in  fact  done  then? — How  could  it  be  done,  it  was  impossible,  I 
would  not  undertake  to  take  the  boycotting  off.  I  called  the  meeting  of  the  National 
League,  and  laid  the  question  before  them. 

63.951.  What  money  did  your  branch  give  for  the  defence  of  the  athletes,  any  or 
none? — None;  this  money  was  quite  sufficient.  5 1.  Was  quite  sufficient. 

63.952.  What  money  did  you  give  for  the  Woodford  defence  from  your  branch  ? — We 
gave  5/.  only — that  51. 

63.953.  Hughes’  money  ? — 51.  of  Hughes’  money. 

63.954.  None  of  your  own  ? — None  of  our  own. 

63.955.  Now,  I  will  go  to  another  case.  You  speak  about  the  excellent  feeling  that 
was  displayed  by  the  peasantry — I  mean  on  the  occasion  of  Burke’s  murder.  Page  581 
is  what  I  am  referring  to,  my  Lord.  You  are  familiar,  I  think,  with  the  circumstances 
of  that  horrible  murder  ? — Yes. 

63.956.  Committed  in  the  noonday  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

63.957.  The  murderers  walked  unharmed  through  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

63.958.  No  hand  held  up  to  stop  their  progress? — No,  it  appears  not,  I  should  say 
it  was  in  a  very  lonely  part  of  the  country. 

63.959.  Are  you  aware  that  of  the  peasantry  you  described  as  conducting  themselves 
in  this  way,  20  or  30  of  them  walked  through  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man  ? — I  say 
that  charge  is  as  malicious  as  any  charge  ever  made  in  a  court  of  justice. 

63.960.  Were  you  present  when  that  occurred  ? — You  asked  my  opinion. 

63.961.  Were  you  present  when  that  occurred  ? — I  was  not,  but  from  all  I  have 
heard  and  what  I  believe  now,  I  say  that. 

63.962.  We  have  had  witnesses  up  who  were  present.  You  suggest  they  have  come 
and  told  falsehoods  to  the  Court  about  what  they  said  ? —  I  do  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion. 

63.963.  I  want  your  opinion  ? — I  believe  they  did  not  tell  the  truth,  and  I  abide  the 
consequences  of  that  assertion. 

63.964.  Is  Martin  Kane  a  man  who  is  living  still  ?— He  is. 

63.965.  Is  he  a  member  of  your  Land  League  ? — -I  should  think  so. 

63.966.  This  is  page  581,  my  Lord.  Were  you  present  when  a  claim  was  made  for 
compensation  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Burke  {  I  have  heard  of  the  claim.  1 
was  not  present. 

63.967.  You  were  not  present  at  the  trial  ?— Jt  was  Galway,  I  was  not  there. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  It.  T.  Reid. 

968.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  books  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
1  ea^ue  Are  you  aware  if  any  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League  are  in  existence  ? — I  am  aware  of  the  books  of  the  National  League,  but  I  do 
not  remember  I  have  ever  heard  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League. 

63  969.  I  propose  to  ask  this  witness  to  search  for  them,  my  Lord,  and  if  there  are 
any  to  send  the  books  up.  Will  you  search  to  see  if  there  are  ?— I  will. 

63  970.  And  will  you  send  those  books  to  the  secretary  of  this  Commission  ? — I  will, 

63,971.  All  the  books  you  can  find  ?— Yes, 

63  972  All  the  books  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  f  xes. 

63  973.  I  do  not  merely  mean  regular  books,  but  any  records  of  the  proceedings  ? 

Yes,  I  will. 

63  974  Now,  the  next  thing  I  have  to  ask  you  is  about  the  returns,  My  learned 
friend  told  vour  Lordship,  or  read  to  you,  returns  from  the  West  Riding  of  Galway, 
showing  that  crime  increased.  Are  you  in  the  West  Riding  ?— Yes,  I  am  just. 

(Mr  °B  T  Beid.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  propose  to  read  from  what  my  learned  friend 
read  and  to  draw  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  a  return  which  was  also  put  in  by  my 
learned  friend,  I  think  on  the  2nd  of  May,  which  has  been  handed  to  me  this  morning, 
It  was  merely  for  this  purpose.  The  W est  Riding  qf  Galway.  I  will  take  the  years 
my  friend  took— 1879,  1880,  and  1881. 
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In  1879. 

Evicted  families  * 

. 

-  46 

<c 

Outrages 

- 

-  146 

In  1880. 

Evicted  families  - 

-  74 

<< 

Outrages 

- 

-  324 

In  1881. 

Evicted  families  - 

- 

-  97 

<< 

Outrages 

• 

-  281 

In  1882. 

Evicted  families  - 

- 

-  471 

a 

Outrages 

- 

-  181. 

I  will  not  pursue  it  further,  but  I  could  go  into  other  years  if  necessary. 

63.975.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  and  from  your  observation,  do  you  consider  that 
evictions  tended  to  create  an  increase  of  crime  or  not  ? — I  do,  and  I  believe  if  the 
National  League  had  not  restrained  the  people,  the  evictions  would  have  produced 
crimes  in  greater  number. 

63.976.  These  evictions  as  we  have  seen,  were  increasing — were  upon  the  increase  ? — 
They  were. 

63.977.  In  this  West  Riding  of  Calway  ? — Yes. 

63.978.  I  believe  that  these  poor  peasants  in  Ireland  are  extremely  attached,  to  begin 
with,  to  their  homes  and  holdings? — Most  so — I  believe  of  any  people  in  the 
world. 

63.979.  In  the  case  of  evictions — do  these  evictions  cause  extreme  distress  and 
misery,  and  the  scattering  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  they  do  cause  the  breaking  up  of 
homes,  and  the  scattering  of  families. 

63.980.  And  great  indignation  ? — And  nothing  creates  more  indignation  in  Ireland 
than  evictions — unjust  evictions. 

63.981.  When  you  denounced  from  the  altar  secret  societies,  was  there  any  secret 
about  it — was  it  known  to  anybody  who  was  present  ? — Yes,  it  was  known  to  the  police, 
and  to  the  people,  and  all. 

.63,982.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  police  were  not  acquainted  with  your 
speaking  about  secret  societies  ? — They  were  present,  I  think,  five  or  six  of  them,  when 
I  was  reading  the  bishop’s  pastorals. 

<  63,983.  Did  the  bishop’s  pastorals  refer  to  the  secret  societies? — Yes,  three  or  four 
times. 

63.984.  Would  it  be  the  Bishop  of  Galway? — The  present  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
I  am  not  quite  distinct,  but  I  think  the  present  bishop  also  reviewed  secret  societies  in 
one  of  his  pastorals — 1  am  not  quite  sure  about  it, 

i  ( Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  if  we  can  see  that,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  general 
or  particular — whether  it  is  a  general  denunciation. 

63.985.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Have  you  got  these  pastorals  here? — No,  I  have  not  o-ot 
them  here,  not  even  if  I  kept  them. 

63.986.  Would  you  send  them.  I  am  very  loath  to  accumulate  them,  but  if  you 
could  get  them  and  send  them  I  should  be  obliged  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  get 
them.  I  could  get  the  last  one,  but  I  am  afraid  there  was  no  reference  to  secret 
societies  in  that. 

63.987.  With  regard  to  Hughes’  case— I  will  draw  your  Lordships  attention  to 
Hughes  own  evidence,  in  which  he  says  that  Father  Considine  at  Question  6698  never 
asked  him  for  a  shilling,  and  that  “  when  the  money  was  handed  to  him,  he  said  that 
“  was  more  than  people  expected  I  would  do.”  Was  this,  at  all,  any  bargain  ?— No. 

63.988.  Was  it  a  voluntary  offering  ? — Yes  ;  the  people  were  quite  unprepared  for 

anything  of  the  kind.  r 

63.989.  You  suggested  that  51.  should  be  given  for  defending  some  bovs  for  riot  as 
you  say  ? — Yes. 

63.990.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  result?— They  did  not  go  before  the  jury 
21 1  2)11. 

63.991.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill? — No,  they  pleaded  guilty. 

63.992.  They  pleaded  guilty  ? — They  pleaded  guilty  of  being  in  a  riot. 

63.993.  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong — I  am  not  going  to 
inquire  into  that— is  there  trust  or  distrust  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  that^oart 
of  Ireland  ?— ' Well,  I  think  there  is. 

63.994.  Distrust  or  trust  ? — Distrust. 
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-Yes. 


63  995  The  other  hi.  I  think  you  gave  the  second  hi.  to  Father  McLanagh?- 

for  some  evicted  tenants  in  the  neighbouring  parish. 

63  996  And  hi.  to  the  Woodford  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 

dl63,997!°My  learned  friend  has  put  to  you  passages  from  two  speeches  you  made. 

Did  you  attend  other  meetings  ?— Yes,  several.  . 

63  998.  And  did  you  denounce  crime  at  these  meetings  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  ot 

the  National  League  ? — Yes,  I  did.  .  p  , 

63,999.  In  strong  language  ? — In  very  strong  language,  at  a  meeting  m  Doit. 

64,000.  ( Sir  H,  James.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  meeting  in  Gort  ?  I  think  it  is  the 
12th  or  13th  January  1880. 

64,001.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  1881  ?— Yes,  it  is  1881,  exactly— 1881. 


Stephen  Tarpey  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

64,002.  You  are  a  farmer,  residing  at  Ballyglass,  Ardraham  ?—Yes. 

64,003.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  Mr.  Burke  was  murdered  .  e  . 

64,004.  Where  were  you  that  day  ? — I  was  at  mass. 

(54,006.  HowrfalTsAthatbfrom  the  place  where  Mr.  Burke  was  murdered  ?-Some- 

'b|;45:)07°UNow!  d'd  you  hear,  on  coming  out  of  chapel,  that  somebody  had  been 

64  j)08.  From  whom  ?— 'From  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Bermingham. 

64,009.  Did  you  go  where  the  bodies  were  lying  ?— Y  es. 

64,010.  With  whom  did  you  go?— With  Michael  Kane.  _  , 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  My  Lords,  this  witness  s  evidence  is  in  reference  to  what  was 

deposed  to  at  page  580  by  Sergeant  Charlton. 

64,011.  Was  it  Martin  Kane  or  Michael  Kane  ? — Michael  Kane. 

64  012.  Is  there  a  Martin  Kane  ? — There  is.  , 

64,013.  Now,  when  you  got  to  the  place,  what  did  you  see— did  you  see  the  two 

bodies  in  the  road  ?— I  met  Martin  Kane  on  the  way. 

64,014.  You  went  with  him — did  you  go  with  him  to  the  place  .  x  e. 

64,015*.  Did  you  find  the  two  bodies  in  the  road? — Yes. 

64*016  Now  did  you  see  any  blood  in  the  road?  Yes. 

64  017.  Did  you  see  anybody  walk  through  that  blood  .  No,  I  did  not. 

64,018.  Did  Martin  Kane  walk  through  the  blood?— He  did  not. 

64  019*.  Did  you  hear  any  jeering  ?— 1  did  not.  , 

64^020.  What  took  place  after  that? — Kane  was  arrested  while  I  was  there  am 

brought  to  the  barrack.  .  T  tj  t 

64,021,  Did  you  go  with  him  ? — Oh,  no,  sir,  I  did  not. 

64022*.  Was  Kane  afterwards  released ?— He  was. 

64  023.  Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  following  the  murder  .  1  do, 

64024*.  The  Sunday  after  the  murder?— I  do. 

64  025.  Did  you  attend  mass  at  Leban  Chapel  ?— Yes. 

64026.  Who  celebrated  mass ?— Father  Considine.  ,  ,  , 

64,027.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  from  the  altar  with  regard  to  this  murder  . 

6<k02s!  Do* you  remember  what  he  said  ? — I  could  not  tbink  of  the  exact  words-I 
could  not. 

64  029a.^id°anythmg  take  place  after  mass  had  been  celebrated  at  the  chapel  !— 

chapel  after  mass  had  been  celebrated?- 

^  ^4  030.  What  ?->— There  was  a  meeting  and  a  resolution  passed  there. 

(Mr  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  has  not  been  cross-examined  to. 

64,031.  (Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  You  proposed  the  resolution,  did  you  not  les. 
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64,032.  And  it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Martin  ?— Yes. 

64,033.  A  resolution  condemning  the  murder? — Yes. 

64,034.  And  expressing  the  hope  that  those  who  had  perpetrated  it  would  be 
speedily  brought  to  justice? — Yes. 

64,035.  Now  Mr.  Martin  was  high  sheriff,  was  he  not? — He  was  afterwards.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  was  at  the  time. 

.64,036.  With  regard  to  the  evidence,  which  is  at  page  518,  I  propose  to  ask  the 
witness  two  questions.  You  were  a  tenant  on  the  Bally  glass  portion  of  Mr.  Lambert’s 
property  ? — Yes. 

64,037.  What  was  the  price  of  your  land  before  the  Nolan  election — how  much  were 
you  paying  for  it  ? — I  was  paying  something  about  24s.  an  acre. 

64,038.  What  did  you  pay  after  the  election  ? — 30s. 

64,039.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lambert  being  fired  at  ? — I  remember  him  being 
fired  at. 

64,040.  Do  you  remember  Thomas  Corbett  had  been  evicted  shortly  before  that  ? — 
Yes. 

64,041.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  his  rent  had  been  raised  ? — Yes. 

64,042.  Do  you  know  the  figures  ? — Well,  I  knew  it  very  near  it  any  way. 

64,043.  Give  it  us  as  near  as  you  can  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  May  I  ask  what  this  witness  has  to  do  with  Corbett  ?  How  does 
he  know  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  you  look  at  2635.  Just  before  that  Mr.  Corbett  said  he  was 
shot  at — fired  at  as  this  witness  says. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  did  not  hear  my  point.  I  only  wish  to  test  how  the 
witness  knows  about  Corbett’s  rent. 

64,044.  (Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  I  was  going  to  ask  him,  did  you  know  the  rent  that 
Corbett  was  paying  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

64,045.  What  rent  was  he  paying? — He  was  paying  211.,  I  believe. 

64,046.  2D? — 2D.  for  23  acres,  I  cannot  exactly  know  how  much  an  acre  that  is. 

64,047.  The  fact  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  ;  was  he  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Lambert  at 
the  time  Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at,  do  you  know  that  ? — I  do. 

64,048.  Was  he  or  not  on  good  terms  with  him? — He  was  not  on  good  terms . 
because  Mr.  Lambert  was  going  to  Ardrahan  to  prosecute  him  for  taking  possession 
the  day  he  was  fired  at. 

64,049.  He  took  possession  of  the  land  by  force  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

64,050.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  a  farmer  in  Galway  ? — Yes. 

64,051.  Where  do  you  live  in  Galway  ? — Ballyglass,  very  near  Ardrahan,  within  a 
couple  of  miles  from  Ardrahan. 

64,052.  W  ithin  two  miles  from  where  ? — Ardrahan. 

64,053.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  Land  League  ?  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  in  1881  ? — I  was  a  member,  while  I  was  in  the  parish — I  do  not  know  what 
year. 

64,054.  What  ? — I  was. 

64,055.  I  mean  of  the  old  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

64,056.  What  Land  League  were  you  a  member  of  ? — Of  the  Land  League. 

64,057.  Of  what  ? — Of  what  branch  do  you  mean  ? 

64,058.  Yes  ? — The  Ardrahan,  comprising  the  Leban  branch. 

64,059.  Was  that  the  branch  of  which  Father  Considine,  the  last  witness  who  was 
here,  was  president  ? — Yes. 

64,060.  Now,  let  us  deal  with  Mr.  Burke’s  murder.  Where  was  the  exact  spot  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  murder  ?  how  far  from  where  you  live  ? — Something  about  a  mile. 

64,061.  Had  Mr.  Burke  been  under  police  protection  before  he  was  shot? — He  had 
protection. 

64,062.  Protection  by  the  police  ? — He  had  protection ;  soldiers  he  had  at  the  time 
I  think. 

64,063.  For  how  long  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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64,064.  How  came  Mr.  Burke  to  need  that  protection  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 
Mr.  Burke  did  not  live  in  our  parish  at  all. 

64,065.  How  far  was  Mr.  Burke  living  away  from  you  ? — He  was  sometimes  stopping 

at  Raivson — very  seldom. 

64,066.  You  told  me  Mr.  Burke  had  been  protected  for  a  very  long  time  ? — I  do  not 

know  how  long  he  was.  ,  , 

64,067.  I  did  not  say  you  did.  I  said  a  long  time.  How  came  Mr.  Burke  to  need 

that  protection  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

64,068.  Are  you  quite  sure? — Yes,  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

64,069.  You  have  not  any  suggestion  to  give  us  why  Mr.  Burke  needed  protection  ? 
— No,  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

64,070.  Was  he  a  landlord  ? — Well,  I  believe  he  was. 

64,071.  Popular  or  unpopular? — I  know  nothing  about  him. 

64,072.  Come,  Mr.  Tarpey,  was  he  a  popular  or  unpopular  landlord  ? — He  lived  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  and  had  some  property  in  Galway. 

64,073.°  He  came  into  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  did  not  know  he  was  there  at  all 

until  I  saw  him  in  the  road. 

64,074.  How  came  you  to  know  he  had  been  under  protection  ?— Because  I  saw 
one  of  the  soldiers  about  him. 

64,075.  After  the  gentleman  was  dead  ? — Yes. 

64,076.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  have  to  think  he  was  under  protection  ? — Yes. 
64*077.  There  was  a  Corporal  Wallace  murdered  there  also  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  man 
I  saw  with  him  on  the  road. 

64,078.  How  long  after  he  was  murdered  did  you  go  to  where  the  body  was  ?  A 

very  short  time.  _ 

64,079.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  short  time  ?  I  want  to  know  ? — I  think  it  was 

scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  were  two  miles  off? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Two  and  a  half  miles. 

64,080.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  ask  you  how  long  you  came  upon  the  scene  after  the 
murder  ?  I  think  just  now  you  said  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  all. 

64  081.  Was  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ? — I  think  it  was,  scarcely. 

64,082.  Probably  less  s — I  think  so. 

64,083.  When  was  Mr.  Burke  murdered  ? — It  was  on  the  8th  of  June. 

64,084.  How  do  you  know  you  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  was  murdered  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that. 

64,085.  How  do  you  know  that  you  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  was 
murdered  or  less  than  a  quarter  ? — I  was  there  ;  there  was  not  many  there  before  me. 

64,086.  You  have  told  us  you  arrived  there  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
was  murdered  ?— Because  I  think  he  was  not  long  murdered  when  I  arrived  ;  that  is 
the  only  reason  I  give  for  it. 

64,087.  How  do  you  know  he  had  been  murdered  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  you  arrived  there  ? — I  had  no  way  for  knowing.  I  was  there  shortly  after  he 
had  been  murdered.  I  do  not  think  he  had  been  long  murdered  when  I  was  there, 
because  I  saw  the  policeman  coming  up. 

64,088.  What  made  you  fix  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  i 
— I  cannot  say. 

64,089.  Have  you  no  explanation  to  give? — No,  I  cannot. 

64,090.  And  we  are  to  leave  it  where  it  is? — Just  so. 

645091.  Where  were  you  when  he  was  murdered? — I  cannot  say.  I  might  be  in 
Ardrahan  for  all  I  know,  I  came  down  through  Ardrahan.  It  was  on  my  way  home 

from  mass. 

64,092.  You  came  from  Ardrahan  ? — Through  Ardrahan. 

64,093.  And  you  found  Mr.  Burke  and  Wallace  lying  dead  in  the  road  ? — I  was  told 
in  the  way  that  he  was  dead  in  the  road. 

64,094.  Who  told  you  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Birmingham. 

64,095.  Was  he  coming  away  from  that  direction? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  he 
was  going  to  the  police  at  Ardrahan  to  report. 

64,096.  He  told  you  ? — The  boy  told  me. 
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64,097.  Do  you  mean  Bermingham,  is  he  a  boy  or  a  man  ? — A  boy. 

64,098.  You  went  on  ? — I  went  on  to  where  the  body  was. 

64,099.  Was  there  anyone  else  there  when  you  arrived  there  ? — The  sergeant  of 
Ardrahan  was  there. 

64.100.  The  police? — Yes. 

64.101.  No  one  else  ? — There  was. 

64.102.  How  many? — Walter  Shaw  Tyler  was  there,  I  think. 

64.103.  That  is  one  person  ? — Yes. 

64.104.  Were  those  the  only  two  persons  ? — There  was  a  few  more,  I  cannot  think  of 
their  names  now. 

64.105.  About  how  many  ? — Well,  we  will  say  about  five  or  six,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief. 

64.106.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — I  did  not  know  at  all. 

64.107.  Were  they  strangers  to  the  locality,  to  you,  or  persons  living  there? — There 
were  two  of  them  strangers  in  it. 

64.108.  Could  you  see  their  faces  ? — I  should  say  there  was  a  man  and  woman  there 
I  did  not  know. 

64.109.  A  man  and  woman  ;  they  were  looking  on  ? — They  were. 

64.110.  Did  Martin  Kane  go  with  you  ? — He  went  with  me  from  where  I  met 
him. 

64.111.  Was  he  coming  from  where  the  body  was,  or  going  in  the  same  direction? — 
No  ;  he  was  inside  the  field. 

64.112.  What  was  he  doing? — Inside  the  wall. 

64.113.  Doing  what;  was  he  working  ? — No,  he  was  not ;  he  was  walking  by  the 
wall. 

64.114.  Was  he  on  his  own  land  ? — He  was  on  property  he  was  on.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  his  own  property  or  not. 

64.115.  Whose  property  is  that? — Mr.  Lambert’s. 

64.116.  You  have  come  to  speak  to  what  Martin  Kane  did  or  did  not  do.  Where  is 
Martin  Kane  ? — I  cannot  say  where  he  is. 

64.117.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  he  alive? — Yes, 

64.118.  When  did  you  see  him  last? — I  did  not  see  him,  I  think,  for  the  last  three 
weeks. 

64.119.  Did  you  see  him  three  weeks  ago  ? — Yes. 

64.120.  Where? — In  his  own  place. 

64.121.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  he  should  not  come  here? — I  do  not. 

( The  President.)  He  said  Michael  Kane.  I  only  want  to  avoid  any  ambiguity. 

64,123.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  much  obliged.  Is  it  Michael  Kane  or  Martin  Kane  ? — 
There  was  Michael  and  Martin  Kane  there. 

64.123.  Which  was  it  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  when  you  said  he  did  not  walk 
through  the  blood  ? — Martin  Kane. 

64.124.  You  have  not  been  giving  any  evidence  about  Michael? — No. 

64.125.  And  it  was  Martin  Kane  whom  you  saw  three  weeks  ago  ? — Yes. 

64.126.  In  his  own  place? — Yes. 

64.127.  Was  there  blood  on  the  ground — on  the  road?  I  called  it  ground.  Was 
there  blood  on  the  road  ? — There  was  blood  where  he  was  lying. 

64.128.  On  the  road  ? — On  the  road. 

64.129.  Were  people  walking  round  the  bodies? — They  were  coming  to  look  at 
them,  every  one  that  was  coming  there. 

64.130.  What  you  have  said  is,  you  are  positive  that  Martin  Kane  did  not  walk 
through  the  blood  ? — He  did  not. 

64.131.  Nor  anyone  else? — Not  while  I  was  there. 

64.132.  Did  you  leave  him  there  ? — Who  did  I  leave  there  ? 

64.133.  Martin  Kane? — No,  I  did  not. 

64.134.  Did  he  come  away  ? — He  went  to  the  barrack  that  night. 

64.135.  Then  and  there  was  he  taken  away  from  that  spot  to  the  barrack  ? — He  was. 

64.136.  All  you  have  come  to  say  as  to  this  is  that  you  did  not  see  him  walking 
through  the  blood  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

64.137.  Did  any  one  of  the  persons  who  were  there  help  to  remove  those  bodies? 
— I  know  nothing  of  that,  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  they  were  moved. 
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64  138  So  long  as  you  were  there,  did  you  see  anybody  offer  to  help  to  move  the 
bodies?— I  was  not  there  when  the  bodies  were  removed  at  all. 

64  139.  You  came  away  ? — I  did,  of  course  ;  I  did  not  stop  there. 

64,140.  Before  Martin  Kane  came  away  or  after  ?— After  Martin  Kane  was  broug 

1 W64 , hT.11]?  cJ1 1  understand  you— was  Martin  Kane  arrested  by  the  police  ?— Yes. 

64,142.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Allan  Bell  there  ?  No,  I  did  not. 

64143.  Were  not  you  there  with  Mr.  Allan  Bell  ?  No. 

64144.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Allan  Bell  as  district  inspector  ?— He  was  at  this  time. 

(Sir  E.  Javies.)  My  Lord,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Allan  Bell  1  am  referring  to  is  at  page 

Did  you  see  any  persons  laughing  whilst  these  murdered  men  were  lying  on 

fV»p  roRci  ^ — Not  while  I  Wets  there,  sir*  .  .  -i 

64,146*.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  there  were  a  few  of  the  country  people 

gathered  there— would  that  be  right?— I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

64,147.  There  were  some  of  the  country  people  gathered  round  the  bodies  . 

Wh64,148e  When  you  were  there  ?-There  were,  sir  ;  the  country  people  when  I  came 

t'1g4S  149 •  Vs  ? — There  were  no  country  people  except  those  two  I  am  telling  you. 

64,150.  I  am  using  the  same  term  as  you — a  few  country  people  gathered  there  . 

Two  persons  there  I  dia  not  know. 

64’, 152!  Were Yey^ arrested  1 — 4  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  they  were  not 

T4!l53W  Martin  Kane'was,  but  they  were  not ;  is  it  true  that  these  country  people 
was  laughing  at  those  two  men  lying  dead  m  the  road  ?— Not  while  I  was  ttur  . 

64  154.  How  long  did  you  stop  there  ? — Something  about  an  hour. 

64155.  Did  the  bodies'  lie  there  in  the  road  the  whole  time  ?— Yes,  while  I  was 

*64,156.  Did  you  offer  to  assist  in  removing  them  at  all  They  did  not  want  to 

remove  them  while  I  was  there.  „ 

64157.  How  many  police  were  there  ? — At  what  time  f 

64158  When  you  were  there  ? — I  think  there  were  none  there  but  the  serg 
when  I  came  there.  There  was  a  man  came  up  towards  Ardrahan  m  Mr.  Burke  s  trap 

<  f  64 1 59 ^bou^M ^Corbett.  You  have  told  me  Martin  Kane,  so  far  as  you  know,  is 
alive  and  at  his  house.  Where  is  Corbett  ?— He  is  living  in  Gort. 

64,160.  Now?— Well,  I  suppose  so.  u  x’0 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  page  of  the  evidence  is  518— Mr.  Lambert  s. 

64  161.  He  was  the  tenant  who  Mr.  Lambert  evicted  i—  Yes. 

64  162.  You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Corbett.  Has  Corbett  been  te  li  g 
you  these  things?— He  was  near  me,  my  next  door  neighbour  living  on  the  one 

F<$euf3  Can  vou  tell  me  why  Corbett  cannot  tell  my  Lords  these  things  himself, 
instead6of  youYcoming  “ere  Jtell  them  for  him  ?-I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,  you 

aS64d64.aCorbetttold1you  that  about  his  rent— when?— I  knew  that  a  long  time 

ag64  165.  1880  or  1881,  or  when  was  it  ?— I  have  not  the  date.  ,o74 

64,166.  But  many  years  ago  ?— His  rent  was  raised,  I  suppose,  about  1873  oi  18 

^67°  wZli?yeouYee  Corbett  last  ?-I  do  not  know  when  X  saw  him,  I  did  not 

“exTeS1  YofsefewytdfrouTthree  weeks  ago  You  saw  Martin  Kane  there 
weeks  ago  ?— I  was  not  speaking  to  Corbett,  I  may  have  seen  him  m  e  own  j 

G°64,169.  Who  was  present  when  you  saw  him  three  weeks  ago  ?— It  was  mtbe  streets 

of  Gort,  when  I  saw  him ;  it  was  market  day. 

64,170.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Valentine  Dillon  !  Yes. 
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64.171.  Who  is  he  ? — I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

64.172.  Is  that  gentleman  a  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

64.173.  Was  he  in  Gort? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not,  I  did  not  see  him 
in  Gort. 

64.174.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  seen  Corbett  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

64.175.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  Corbett  cannot  come  here? — I  do  not  know 
nothing  about  it. 

64.176.  Except  that  you  saw  him  three  weeks  ago  alive  and  well? — Yes. 

64J77.  He  was  evicted,  I  am  told,  in  the  year  1973  or  1874? — I  do  not  know,  I 
have  not  the  date. 

64.178.  Is  it  16  or  17  years  ago  ? — Since  he  was  evicted? 

64.179.  Yes? — Oh  no,  it  is  not. 

64.180.  How  many  years  ago  ? — Since  what  ? 

64.181.  You  heard  my  question,  you  know.  Since  Corbett  was  evicted? — To  the 
best  of  my  belief  it  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  am  not  sure. 

64.182.  Not  more? — I  think  not  much. 

64.183.  Is  it  true  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  any  rent  at  all? — I  know  nothing  about 
that,  sir.  I  do  not  think  he  was  able  to  pay  any  rent,  he  was  not  able  to  pay  any 
rent,  poor  man,  when  he  was  evicted. 

64.184.  Did  he  tell  you  he  refused  to  pay  any  rent? — die  did  not  tell  me  any  such 
thing. 

64.185.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  or  not  ? — I  know,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  any  rent. 

64.186.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  refused  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  that. 

64.187.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  he  was  there  without  paying  rent  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

64.188.  Tell  me  what  you  do  know  about  Corbett,  which  you  have  come  here  to 
prove  ? — I  know  the  rent  he  was  paying  ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

64.189.  Do  you  know  that  he  told  you  he  was  liable  to  pay  rent  ? — What  is  that  ? 

64.190.  You  tell  me  you  know  the  rent  he  was  paying ;  do  you  mean  he  was  liable 
to  pay  the  rent,  or  that  he  did  pay  it  ? — He  was  not  able  to  pay  it. 

64.191.  And  he  did  not  pay  it  ? — Yes,  he  did  not  pay  it. 

64.192.  Then  all  you  have  come  here  to  say  is,  that  Corbett’s  rent  was  fixed  at  so 
much,  and  he  could  not  pay  ? — It  was  raised  on  him,  that  is  what  I  was  telling  you. 

64.193.  How  many  years,  as  far  as  you  know,  did  he  go  without  paying  any  rent  at 
all  ? — I  do  not  know. 

64.194.  Mr.  Lambert,  his  landlord,  was  shot  at  ? — He  was  fired  at,  sir. 

64.195.  Where  they  went  through  the  process  of  firing  at  him,  how  far  was  that 
from  where  you  lived? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  about.a  mile. 

64.196.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at  ? — I  do  not. 

64.197.  You  have  not  the  slightest  idea? — No. 

64.198.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  evicting  Corbett  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
I  know  nothing  about  it. 

64.199.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Burke  was  shot  at? — I  do  not,  sir. 

64.200.  Was  he  a  landlord? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  recollect  that  that  is  what  Mr.  Lambert  said  :  “  He  refused 
“  to  pay  anything,  and  the  whole  village  would  not  have  paid  anything  if  I  had  not 
“  evicted  him.  Was  that  before  the  firing  at  you  ”  ?  He  says,  “  I  think  it  was  not.” 

( Sir  E.  James.)  No,  my  Lord.  “  When  did  the  dispute  begin  ? — (A).  I  think  in 
“  1880.  ( Q ).  Do  you  know  what  it  was  about  ?  ” 

( The  President.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  may  refer  to  Holland. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  put  those  together,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Did  I  gather  from  you,  that  you  proposed  the  denunciation  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  murder  ? — Yes. 

64.201.  Who  seconded  it? — Mr.  Martin,  of  Tullyra. 

64.202.  Is  he  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — He  is  a  landlord,  sir. 
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64,203.  It  was  not  at  a  Land  League  meeting  where  this  denunciation  took  place  ?— 
It  was  after  mass  in  the  chapel. 

64  204.  This  gentleman,  who  seconded  the  denunciation,  as  you  call  it,  ne  nau 
nothin o-  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?— Nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League. 

64.205.  This  was  not  at  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  then  that  the  denunciation 
took  place  ?— I  do  not  know  what  you  may  call  it ;  it  was  after  mass.  . 

64.206.  Every  meeting  after  mass  is  not  a  Land  League  meeting,  is  it .  No,  it 

18  64*207.  Then  you  do  not  call  this  a  Land  League  meeting,  do  you  ?— You  may  call 

it  whatever  you  like.  „  .  T  j  t 

64,208.  It  is  what  you  like,  I  have  no  liking.  Do  you  call  it  a  Land  League 

meeting  ? — I  do  not,  sir. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 


64.209.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Tarpey,  this  meeting  was  after  mass  ? — Yes. 

64.210.  And  Land  Leaguers  were  there,  and  other  persons  also  ? — There  were,  sir. 

64.211.  I  mean,  when  1  say  Land  Leaguers,  persons  who  had  been  members  of  the 

Land  League? — Yes.  T  j  T 

64.212.  My  learned  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  asked  if  it  was  a  Land  League 

meeting. '  Had  the  Land  League  been  suppressed  at  the  time.  Do  you  remember 
that  ? — I  cannot  remember  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  was  in  1882,  my  Lord,  this  meeting  was.  ? 

64.213.  Now,  with  regard  to  Corbett ;  my  learned  friend  has  asked  you  uorbett  s 

address.  Is  he  at  Gort  now  ? — Yes. 

64.214.  Has  he  been  reinstated  by  Mr.  Lambert  as  a  tenant  ? — No. 

64.215.  Is  he  about  to  be,  do  you  know? — I  do  not  understand  you. 

64.216.  What  is  he  doing  at  Gort  now?— He  is  working  his  day’s  hire  in  any  place 

he  gets  to  earn  it.  A 

64.217.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  going  back  to  his  tenancy  under 

Mr.  Lambert?— I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  .  • 

64.218.  Do  you  know  if  any  communication  is  addressed  to  him  at  Gort  it  will  find 


64.219.  WTith  regard  to  what  took  place  on  this  dreadful  day,  when  you  found  these 
bodies  on  the  road,  has  it  ever  before  to-day  been  suggested  by  anybody  that  you  knew 
anything  of  this  murder  before  it  took  place  ? — Never,  sir. 

64.220.  Have  the  police  or  any  persons  in  the  district  ever  suggested  that  you  had 
any  part  or  lot  in  this  murder  ?— Oh,  I  think  never,  sir  ;  they  could  not. 

64.221.  Until  to-day?— No.  .  , 

64.222.  You  -were  there  about  an  hour,  I  think  you  say  ? — Something  about  an  hour. 

64.223.  Was  a  sergeant  of  police  there  ? — Yes. 

64.224.  Had  he  charge  of  the  bodies  as  they  lay  on  the  road  ?— Yes. 

64.225.  My  learned  friend  asked  if  they  lay  on  the  road  for  the  whole  of  that  time. 
Was  there  any  suggestion  made  by  the  sergeant  that  they  should  be  moved? — No,  sir. 

64.226.  And  you  went  away  with  Martin  Kane  ? — No,  I  did  not.  Martin  Kane  was 
brought  to  the  barracks.  I  went  away  with  myself  and  another  boy. 

64?227.  Did  you  remain  there  after  Martin  Kane  had  been  arrested  ? — Yes. 

64  228.  Where  were  you  when  the  boy  Martin  Kane  came  and  told  you  of  what  had 
happened? — I  was  on  the  way  down  to  where  the  murdered  men  were.  I  beg  your 

pardon,  sir.  .  . , 

64.229.  Michael  Kane  ? — Bermingham  was  the  man  who  told  me. 

64.230.  I  am  wrong.  I  beg  your  pardon.  When  Bermingham  came 
were' you  going  ? — I  was  going  home,  but  when  I  met  Bermingham  I 
when  he  told  me  what  was  on  the  road. 

64.231.  You  were  going  home%  where  from? — From  mass. 

64.232.  And  when  Bermingham  told  you,  you  turned  out  of  your  way 


to  you  where 
turned  down, 


-went  back  ? 


— Yes. 

64,233. 
why  your 


You  told  my  learned  friend  that  your  rent  had  been  raised, 
rent  was  raised  ? — Well,  I  cannot  account  for  it. 


Do  you  know 
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64.234.  Yon  said  it  was  after  the  election  at  Galway  ? — It  was  after  the  Galway 
election. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  did  not  ask  about  this. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  quite  true  ;  this  does  not  arise  out  of  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  no  objection. 

64.235.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  How  long  after  the  Galway  election  was  your  rent  raised  ? 
— I  could  not  exactly  say,  I  think  it  might  be  about  half  a  year,  or  something  more 
perhaps. 

64.236.  Were  you  a  supporter  of  Colonel  Nolan  ? — I  did  not  vote  at  all  at  the 
time. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  as  to  the  removing  of  the  bodies,  the  question  is  4144,  at 
page  581. 

(Mr.  Jjockwood.)  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  look  at  it  for  a  moment. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Question  4143. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  I  understand  this  witness  to  say.  he  left  before  the  bodies  were 
actually  moved. 

64.237.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  remove  the  bodies  while  you  were  there,  or  any 
request  made  to  you  or  anybody  else,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  remove  the  bodies  whilst 
you  were  there  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

64.238.  A  sergeant  you  say  was  in  charge  ? — Yes. 

64.239.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  officer  of  the  police  came  up  afterwards — an 
inspector? — Not  while  I  was  there,  sir. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  was  only  going  to  say  this  at  once — I  think  it  is  right  to  say  so, 
after  the  cross  examination — that  we  do  not  propose  to  call  witnesses  with  a  view  to 
trace  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes.  We  have  no  knowledge,  of  course,  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  would  expose  us  to  an  inquiry  which  would  be  almost  illimitable.  What 
we  propose  to  do  is  to  show,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  relation  of  the  League  with 
crime,  and  the  relation  of  the  individuals  charged  with  the  League  and  crime.  More 
than  that  is  a  burden  quite  insupportable  by  us. 


Patrick  Joyce  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

64.240.  Are  you  the  son  of  D.  Joyce,  a  publican,  of  Main  Street,  Ardrahan  ? — Yes. 

64.241.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Walter  Burke’s  murder  ? — Yes. 

64.242.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  heard  of  it  ? — When  I  first  heard  of  it  I  was 
in  Laban,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Ardrahan  ;  that  is  where  I  first  heard  of  it. 

64.243.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  of  it  ? — I  came  home,  and  I  went  from 
there  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  arrived  there  about  3  o’clock,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember. 

64.244.  Were  there  a  number  of  people  there  when  you  got  there? — There  were 
something  about  20  or  30 — some  police. 

64.245.  Where  were  the  bodies  ? — On  the  road. 

64.246.  Did  you  see  the  blood  plainly  ? — Plainly. 

64.247.  Were  there  any  marks  which  you  could  discern  of  anybody  having  up  to 

that  time - ? — Not  the  least. 

64.248.  - walked  in  the  blood  ? — Not  the  least. 

64.249.  How  long  were  you  there  ?— Something  about  two  hours  on  the  first 
occasion ;  that  is,  from  about  three  to  five. 

64.250.  At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  what  did  you  do  ? — I  came  home  at  about  five 
o’clock. 

64.251.  Did  anything  happen  when  you  were  at  home  ? — Ye3. 

64.252.  What  happened  ? — My  father  and  brother  were  away  from  home,  and  the 
sergeant  asked,  could  the  bodies  be  removed,  it  being  the  nearest  inn  ?  and  I  said 
“  Yes,  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  law.”  So  he  asked  then,  a  short  time  afterwards 
— not  he  but  another  policeman — to  get  a  cart  to  remove  the  bodies  to  Rahassane.  So 
I  arrived  down  about  7  o’clock  and  started  about  10  o’clock  for  Rahassane. 

64,253.,  You  arrived  where  at  7  o’clock  ?  —  Down  to  the  scene  of  the  murder 
about  7  o’clock  with  a  common  cart. 
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a  common  cart  to  convey  the  bodies  to 

When  yon  got  to  the  scene  with  the  cart,  what  did  the  police  do  or  propose 

S  “Occasion  it  was  proposed  at  hrst 

t0  e^fs^And^ate^ds'8 thl  bamngemTnTewasIinaltered  ?-The  arrangement  was 

alt6^259f  wIoraHered  the  arrangement  ?-Well,  I  could  not  possibly  say. 

64.260.  It  was  not  you  ?— Not  at  all.  ?  y 

64.261.  Do  you  mean  that  the  pol^e  altered  .  •  h6  bodiea?_I  did. 

$£  Are  ^rou  awarded ^the^videime^^iven  here  by  Constable  Charlton!  Have 

saw  no  people  walking  through  the 

blood  while  I  was  there.  .  Vnnw  ? _ Well  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  I 

when  I  was  notin  it,  but  while  myself 

HorCg  wTreTo:  ttre^yonf ' nk ,  altogether  -Something  about  from 
S  to  5  and  from  7  o’clock  to  10 ;  that  would  be  five  hours. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

64  267.  I  understand  you  got  there  at  3  o'clock  in  the  first  instance  ?-Yes. 

64,268.  Where  do  you  hve  ?-In  Ardrahan  father. 

K.  it,s 

aU64  OTmHow  long  had  elapsed  between  the  time  you  first  heard  of  the  murder  and 
whcn"you  got  there  ?-Wdl  it  might  be  about  1 ialf ^n  hour.  ^  ^  ^  ^  roa(J  before 
272  From  your  knowledge  now,  now  wug 
you  got  there  ?  Do  you  know  ?-Oh,  howcan  Ikno  ^  ^  knQw  ^ 

64.273.  Somebody  may  have  tol  y  ■  '  f  ,  b  the  murder  took  place  ? 

64.274.  Was  no  evtdenoe  given  as  tojhe  toe  of  day  ^  3  anyhow. 

64,275!  How  mtyp^pte  were  tore  when  you  got  there  -Something  between  20 
"1^276.  W°e“botoK'on  the  side  of  the  road  or  in  the  middle  of  the  road? 
“eim.^hey  h^notoeen  removed  apparently  from  where  they  had  fallen  t-No. 

Was  tore  Wood  round  to  bodies  ?-Yes,  there  was  blood  round  the  body  of 
C°6427a9 ^as  htotto  Kane  there ?-I  did  not  see  Martin  Kane  at  all. 

S  ^“"SaM  wTnttotnCtht  £  were  there. 

w6Jfi  f  ^  «»  tea?-Wa11' 1 

do  not  remember  that  they  were  there  when  I  was  in  it. 

64,283.  Do  you  know  them  .  1  clo. 

tiwt  Knowing  tomTly  wet;  were  you  tore  when  they  were  there  ?-I  do  not 
recitr’iasuVp-eball0ryeou  can  say  is  that  whilst  you  were  there  you  did  not  see  any 
D0gI  understand^  you 'that  gained  £e  two  hours  on  the  first  occasion  ? 

to  the  side  of  the  road  ?-No. 

6A289;  Nobody  touched  the  bodies  at  all  while  you  were  there  .-No. 
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64.290.  They  remained  as  they  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ? — They  did. 

64.291.  When  you  got  back  on  the  second  occasion  at  7  o’clock  the  bodies  had 
been  removed  to  the  side  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

64.292.  Of  course  you  knew  nothing  as  to  who  had  removed  them  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

64.293.  {The  President. )  What  time  is  mass  celebrated  there? — 11  o’clock,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  That  will  afford  a  clue  as  to  the  time,  because  you  see  the  other  man 

Tarpey  says  he  heard  of  it  as  he  was  at  or  coming  from  mass.  This  man  did  not  arrive 
on  the  scene  till  three. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  think,  my  Lord,  we  have  it  that  the  murder  took  place  after  mass, 
while  the  congregation  were  coming  away  from  mass  ? 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes. 

64.294.  {Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  tell  us  how  long  the  mass  lasts? — An  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  Then  we  shall  get  it  near  enough. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  material,  the  only  reason  of  this 
is  the  pain  felt  by  people  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  general  feeling  was  one  of 
rejoicing. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

64.295.  Was  the  general  feeling  you  observed  among  those  who  were  there  a  feeling 
of  exultation  at  the  murder  or  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  regret  ? — A  feeling  of  sadness 
and  regret  was  the  general  feeling. 

64.296.  That  was  the  general  feeling  from  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd  while  you 
were  there  ? — Yes,  everybody. 


Patrick  Cawley,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

64.297.  You  live  at  Craughwell,  I  believe,  Mr.  Cawley  ? — Yes. 

64.298.  You  are  a  shopkeeper  ? — Yes. 

64.299.  And  also  what  is  known  in  that  place  as  an  extensive  farmer  ? —Well,  not 
extensive,  a  couple  of  hundred  acres. 

64.300.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  in  Craughwell? — Yes,  I  was 
treasurer. 

64.301.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was. 

64.302.  At  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  and  for  some  time  previously,  had  you  been 
connected  with  the  local  relief  committee  ? — Yes. 

64.303.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  this  in  Galway,  Mr.  Harrington? — In 
Galway.  Craughwell  is  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

64.304.  {Mr.  T.  Earrington.)  Can  you  give  their  Lordships  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  money  distributed  by  your  local  committee  in  relief — the  amount  which  you  received  ? 
— I  took  a  return  of  it  from  the  chapel  book  which  was  kept. 

64.305.  From  the  present  Archbishop  of  Tuam  did  you  get  a  sum  of  62?.  ? — Yes, 
that  was  the  first  instalment. 

64.306.  That  I  believe  was  in  January  1880  ? — Yes. 

64.307.  In  February  1880  do  you  recollect  getting  a  sum  of  2 51.  from  the  Mansion 
House  Relief  Committee  ? — Yes. 

64.308.  At  the  end  of  February  do  you  remember  getting  another  sum  of  10?.  from 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ? — Yes. 

64.309.  In  March  did  you  get  a  subscription  of  15?.  from  the  Land  League  fund  ? — 
Yes. 

64.310.  Did  you  in  March  get  a  further  subscription  from  the  Mansion  House  of 
20?.  ?— Yes. 

64.311.  And  on  the  28th  March  did  you  get  a  further  subscription  from  the  Land 
League  of  15?.  ? — Yes. 

64.312.  On  the  18th  of  April  do  you  recollect  getting  from  the  Mansion  House 
another  subscription  of  30?.  ? — Yes,  I  took  that  return  from  the  books  kept  at  the  time. 
That  is  the  chapel  book. 

64.313.  And  on  the  28th  of  April  did  you  get  a  further  subscription  from  the  Land 
League  of  25?.  ? — Yes. 

64.314.  From  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund  did  you  get  25?.  ? — Yes. 

x  55696.— Ev.  79.  T> 
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64.315.  And  from  a  fund  kept  by  Mrs.  Power  Lalor  I  think  you  got  a  subscription 

°f  (The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Harrington,  just  to  tell  me,  so  that  I 

may  follow  you,  what  is  the  object  of  this  evidence  ? 

(Mr  T  Harrington.)  The  object  of  the  evidence  is  to  show  the  state  of  the  country 
at  the  time  the  Land  League  was  formed  there.  At  this  time  no  Land  League  was 

formed  there.  v 

(The  President.)  To  show  the  distress  there  which  called  for  this  relief  ' 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Very  well.  ,. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  If  we  may  be  permitted  for  brevity  s  sake  to  ask  general  questions 

as  to  the  extreme  distress,  and  not  go  into  detail,  and  not  be  subject  to  comments,  it 
would  save  time. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  subject  to  cross-examination. 

64.316.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  In  distributing  that  relief  there  were  a  number  of 
gentlemen  associated  with  you,  I  think? — Yes.  We  had  one  landlord  on  the  committee, 

iXx*  Blake 

64  317  Did  those  gentlemen  who  assisted  you  in  distributing  relief  subsequently 
become  members  of  the  Land  League?— Yes,  except  this  one  gentleman,  and  he  was 

64  318  Now  can  you  recollect  at  what  time  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  was 
formed  in  your  locality  ?— Well,  I  have  not  the  date,  but  it  was  in  existence  for  some 

time  before  we  formed  a  branch  in  our  locality. 

64.319.  Was  there  a  great  deal  of  destitution  in  that  parish  ?  A  great  deal  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Can  you  give  the  date? 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  I  have  given  the  date.  Q  „  ,. 

64.320.  At  what  date  was  that  destitution  prevailing  m  the  parish  ? — in  IbbU  anti  in 

1879 

64.321.  One  gentleman  was  examined  here,  Mr.  Lambert,  do  you  recollect  whether 
any  of  his  tenants  received  relief  from  your  committee  ? — Yes. 

64  392  Could  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  those  tenants  who  received  relief  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  man  named  O’Dee  who  was  getting  relief— getting  something  from  the 
union. 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  Page  578,  my  Lord. 

64.323.  Did  a  tenant  named  Holland  receive  relief  ?  Yes. 

64.324.  He  was  also  a  tenant  on  Mr.  Lambert’s  property  ?- 

P16L325’  Now,  you  were,  I  believe,  on  the  coroner’s  jury  that  inquired  into  the  death 

of  Mr.  Burke  ? — I  was.  v  T 

64.326.  Did  you  hear  the  policeman  Charlton  examined  at  that  inquiry  e.  xes,  1 

heard  all  the  evidence  that  was  submitted. 

64.327.  At  that  coroner’s  inquiry  did  you  ever  hear  Charlton  or  any  other  pol.ceman 
allege  that  the  people  had  trampled  on  the  blood  ? — Certainly  not.  _ 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Forgive  me  one  moment,  I  think  there  are  depositions  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  coroner’s  inquest.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  much  objection.  Probably 
these  facts  were  not  in  my  friend’s  mind  when  the  witness  Charlton  was  called,  but 
taking  the  present  witness’  memory  of  what  a  person  said  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
when°it  has  not  been  put  in  cross-examination,  is  bringing  evidence  before  your 
Lordship  of  a  very  loose  character. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  We  could  not  cross-examine  in  many  instances  because  we  were  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  who  the  witnesses  were  who  were  to  be  called,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  enlarge  upon  this  matter  further.  I  think  we  may  leave  it  there 

64.328.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Now,  during  your  connexion  with  the  local  branch  of 
the  Land  League,  if  at  any  time  crimes  were  committed  in  the  district,  did  the  local 
'branch  condemn  that  crime  ?— Certainly,  we  condemned  crime  of  every  description. 

64.329.  You  subsequently  became  connected,  I  believe,  with  the  National  League? 
With  the  National  League,  yes.  I  was  vice-president  of  the  National  League.  _ 

64.330.  Can  you  recollect  when  the  National  League  was  established  in  your  district  .— 
I  think  in  our  district  about  1883.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  it  was  in  t  e 
latter  part  of  1883. 


-He  was 


living 
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64.331.  Are  you  also  treasurer  of  the  National  League  ? — I  am  treasurer  now. 

64.332.  Of  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

64.333.  I  believe  you  have  been  always  on  the  committees  of  the  Land  League  ? _ Nor 

not  on  the  committee.  The  officers  generally  have  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
committees. 

64.334.  But  they  sit  at  the  committee  meetings  ? — Yes. 

64.335.  During  your  connexion  with  the  Land  League  or  with  the  National  League 
have  you  ever  known  one  penny  to  go  to  assist  in  committing  crime  or  to  encourage 
committing  crime  in  the  locality  ? — Certainly  not. 

64.336.  Have  you  ever  known  at  any  meeting  that  you  attended,  a  general  meeting 
or  any  meeting  of  the  committee,  any  man  to  suggest  that  an  outrage  or  crime  should 
be  committed  upon  any  person? — \Ye  would  not  listen  to  it,  sir.  It  was  never 
suggested. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

64.337.  Just  direct  your  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League.  How 
long  were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Until  it  was  suppressed.  ° 

64.338.  I  know.  When  did  you  commence  ?— Well,  it  was  very  near  two  vears  I 

think.  J  * 

64.339.  We  know  when  it  was  suppressed,  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

64.340.  Did  you  commence  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we  did.  It  was  the  latter 
part  of  1879  when  we  got  connected  with  it,  I  think. 

64.341.  What  branch  was  that? — The  Craughwell  branch. 

64.342.  If  you  are  not  certain  as  to  date  I  am  not  going  to  rely  upon  your  accuracy 
There  was  a  branch,  wa  s  there,  in  the  end  of  1879  ?— There  was  a  branch  in  the  latter 
part  of  1879. 

64.343.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  treasurer  in  the 
Land  League. 

64.344.  Not  the  National  League.  I  am  upon  the  old  Land  League? — In  the  old 
Land  League  I  was  treasurer. 

64.345.  Did  you  keep  any  books?— No,  except  the  books  that  we  kept  for  to  take 
the  names  of  the  members  who  joined  the  League— no  other  books— and  the  amount 
subscribed  by  them. 

64.346.  Did  you  keep  that  book  ?— No,  the  secretary  had  the  book. 

64.347.  Who  was  he?— A  man  named  Coniffe  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League  at 

that  time.  ° 

64.348.  I  suppose  as  treasurer  you  kept  some  little  entry  of  what  you  received  and 
paid  out  ?  Yes,  we  kept  an  account  of  that.  We  had  a  balance  left  at  the  time  the 
Land  League  was  suppressed. 

64.349.  Do  you  know  where  any  of  these  books  are  now  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  they 

are  m  existence.  J 

64.350.  You  know  perhaps  what  has  become  of  them  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  We 
did  not  want  to  have  anything  connected  with  the  Land  League,  after  it  was  suppressed 

64.351.  But  when  it  was  suppressed  what  became  of  the  books  ?— We  did  not  keen 

them  then.  F 

64.352.  What  did  you  do  with  them?— Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  treasurer  did 
with  them. 

64.353.  The  treasurer  ? — The  secretary  I  mean. 

i  614’^5,4'  £an  y°U  give  US  n0  idea  of  what  the  secrGtary  or  treasurer  did  with  any  book 
he  had  ?— No,  there  was  nothing  in  the  books  but  the  names  of  the  members. 

64.355.  Had  you  any  copies  of  rules  sent  you? — We  had. 

64.356.  Did  you  distribute  them  ? — We  did. 

not4’357’  T°  Wh0m  T°  ^  different  members*  We  got  cards.  We  always  get  cards 

64,358.  Did  you  make  reports  to  the  central  League  in  Dublin  ?— No  except  we 

W(?;CLSnnd^em  a  p0rtion  of  wLat  theJ  subscribed.  We  sent  a  proportion  of  that 

£[>359.  What  was  the  proportion  you  sent  up  ?— Well,  about  SI.  a  year. 

o4,3b0.  That  is  the  amount.  How  mnch  money  had  you  altogether.  I  asked  von 
what  proportion  you  sent  up  ? — Something  about  71.  or  81.,  sometimes.  * 

D  2 
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(Thp  President)  With  regard  to  this  question  of  books,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  to  the  course  of  thf  business  there  would  be  any  correspondence  between  the 
branches  and  the  central  body,  and  if  so,  what  has  become  of  the  letters  or  copier,  of 

let&4,361.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  You  knew  you  wrote  up  to  the  Central  League.  I  suppose 

von  received  some  letters  back  ?  Yes.  T  ,1  , 

y  64  362  As  treasurer,  were  the  letters  addressed  to  you  ?-No,  the  secretary 

64  363  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  any  letters  that  were  written  ?— I  do  not. 

64  364.  Are  you  quite  sure  no  letters  were  sent  to  you  as  treasurer  ?-I  am  sure, 

no  •  except  an  acknowledgment  for  the  money  that  was  sent  UP- 

Thqt  was  sent  to  you?— No,  that  we  sent  to  the  central  branch. 

6L366!  The  acknowledgment  of  the  money  by  the  central  branch  would  be  sent 

°  64  367  'Sid  not  you  as  treasurer  send  up  the  money  ?— I  gave  the  money.  I  made 
a  chfque  payable  l  the  secretary,  and  he  sent  it  forward.  It  was  through  the 

you  got  one  single  document  connected  with  the  Land  League?— No, 

not  one. 

64,369.  None  of  any  land  ?— Not  one. 

K-  wht^  tow  was  that  done? 

-That  was  done  at  the* committee  when  we  would  have  a  me. tag.  ^ jvould jgre 
to  hear  of  an  outrage  of  any  description,  and  we  would  say  that.  But  we 
tnkp  an  entrv  down,  and  it  was  not  reported. 

'  64  372.  Your  denunciation  of  crime  means  that  a  committee  met,  sat  round  a  tabl 
j ?  -nerhans  I  am  wrong  ? — No,  we  had  not  a  table  at  all. 

64.373.  I  thought  I  was  introducing  a  fact  which  might  be  incorrect.  Die  you  si 

down  ? — No. 

64.374.  Stood  up  ?— Yes. 

64  376.  One  of'tte^mm^meiiTaid* to  the  others  “  We  denounce  crime  "  ?-No,  it 

TAtTdoTcTi  uTwh^this  amounted  to.  The  committee  standing  up  ?-Ye,  It 
formed  round  the  chairman. 

64,378.  Was  the  chairman  standing  up  to  ?— Yes. 

64  379  This  is  peculiar.  Then  the  chairman  standing  up  said  what  —He  said  it  a 
crimf  did  chance  to  be  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  injuring  the  cause 
that  we  had  in  view,  and  that  it  was  a  scandal  to  the  country. 

64  380.  The  chairman  said  that?-Yes,  and  it  was  endorsed  then  by  the  others 
64  381  When  you  say  endorsed,  what  do  you  mean  .  By  their  consenting  . 
64JI2.  Did  you  say  “bear,  hear?”  What  did  you  say  when  you  say  you  endorsed 

it  ?_Ve  endorsed  it,  by  giving  our  consent. 

64  383.  By  saying  “  yes  ”  ? — Yes,  we  did  denounce  it. 

TVipn  and  there  in  that  room  ? — Then  and  there  in  that  room. 

How*  manyMmmmitteemen  were  there  ?-There  might  be  12  or  14  committee- 

m<64  386.  What  did  the  committeemen  do  then  ?— The  committeemen  and  the  other 

members  all  assented  to  what  the  chairman  suggested. 

64  387  So  I  understood  you.  Now,  that  being  done,  what  steps  did  you,  the 
assenttog  committeemen,  take  to  make  that  public  ?-We  could  not-we  were  sat.sfied 

Wi64e38P8eS  standing  'committee,  in  that  room,  expressed  their  opinion  ?-Yes 
64389.  And  you  did  nothing  else?— No,  nothing  else.  We  thought  it  was  outside 
of  our  duty  to  do  it.  It  was  outside  our  position  to  do  it  as  members  of  oui  own 

1)r64°390  It  wasoutside  your  position  as  members  of  the  League  to  denounce  crime  ? 
—Not  within  our  own  district  we  denounced  it;  but  we  were  not  to  dictate  to  others 
outside  of  our  district. 

64  391.  I  have  got  you  within  your  own  committee  room 

6L392.  D.d  you  do  anything  outside  the  committee  room  to  denounce  it  .  Nothing. 
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64.393.  Did  you  feel  it  was  your  duty  as  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Land 
League  to  denounce  the  crime  amongst  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — We  have  no 
connexion  with  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  so  far  as  the  committee  of  the 
National  League  was  concerned;  we  confined  ourselves  to  our  own  parish. 

64.394.  Yes,  but  there  were  other  persons  in  the  parish  surely  ? — But  there  was  no 
crime  committed  in  our  parish. 

64.395.  Then  what  does  it  come  to  ;  there  was  none  in  your  parish  ? — Nov 

64.396.  Then  what  has  been  called  denunciation  of  crime  ? — -Because  we  detested 
crime,  and  we  said  any  persons  who  would  commit  a  crime  were  injuring  the  cause  we 
had  in  view. 

64.397.  Your  Land  League  existed  over  a  great  area  ? — The  Land  League  did,  but 
our  parish  committee  was  confined  to  the  parish. 

64.398.  Well,  pardon  me,  over  what  area  did  your  Land  League  extend?  Is  it  the 
branch  ? — The  parish  is  confined  to  the  parish  alone. 

64.399.  How  many  members  had  you  ? — I  think  we  had  about  100  or  over  100.  We 
have  over  10O  at  present. 

64.400.  You  were  president  over  that  League  composed  of  100  members  ? — No,  I 
was  treasurer. 

64.401.  You  were  president  afterwards,  I  think?  Who  was  your  president? — 
Father  Geoghegan.  He  was  our  parish  priest. 

64.402.  You  having  a  Land  League,  with  100  members  in  it,  beyond  this  expression 
of  opinion,  committeeman  to  committeeman,  within  the  committee  room,  did  you  ever 
express  any  denunciation  of  crime? — Not  outside  of  it. 

64.403.  Did  you  ever  send  any  proceedings  of  your  branch  to  the  newspaper  “  United 
Ireland  ”  ?— No. 

64.404.  When  I  say  you,  do  you  know  of  any  being  sent  ? — No. 

64.405.  The  Craughwell  branch? — Yes. 

64.406.  You  did  not  know  of  any  being  sent  ? — 'No,  and  it  could  not  be  unknown  to 
me,  I  am  sure. 

64.407.  Were  any  proceedings  of  the  National  League  sent  ? — No. 

64.408.  Later  on  ? — No. 

64.409.  Was  it  at  your  branch  that  Hughes  was  boycotted  l — -What  i-s  that,  sir. 

64.410.  Do  you  know  Hughes,  the  man  who  supplied  the  cars  to  the  police  ? — I  do. 
He  is  not  belonging  to  our  branch. 

64.411.  He  would  not  come  within  your  branch  ? — No,  nor  the  parish  at  all. 

64.412.  Did  any  boycotting  go  on  within  your  parish  ? — What  is  that,  sir. 

64.413.  Did  any  boycotting  go  on  within  your  parish  ? — Yes.  partly.  There  was  one 
person,  I  think,  that  was  parti/  boycotted.  What  I  mean  by  that  was  that  he  would 
not  get  a  card  of  membership ;  that  was  the  only  way  he-  was  boycotted. 

64.414.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  parish  was  free  from  any  boycotting  except  that 
you  refused  a  man  a  card  of  membership  ? — Yes. 

64.415.  Did  any  other  consequences  affect  him  ? — Weil,  no  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
did. 

64.416.  What  was  his  name  ? — Monaghan. 

64.417.  Did  any  outrages  take  place  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  except  the 
knocking  of  walls,  and  what  we  said  then  at  the  committee  room  was  that  if  we  had 
known  that  it  was  members  of  the  committee  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
knocking  of  the  walls  they  would  be  expelled. 

64.418.  Will  you  tell  me  that  again.  What  did  you  say  about  knocking  the  wall 
down  ? — What  I  said  was  that  at  the  next  meeting  afterwards  that  was  held  at 
Craughwell,  we  said  that  if  we  had  known  that  it  was  any  person  connected  with  the 
League  or  a  member  of  the  League  that  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  that  we  would 
have  him  expelled. 

64.419.  I  am  told  you  said,  “  If  any  members  of  the  committee  had  done  it  they 
would  be  expelled  ”  ? — No,  but  any  members  of  the  National  League, 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

64.420.  I  do  not  know  if  you  knew  who  had  done  it  ? — If  we  had  known  who  had 
done  it  we  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  League, 

64.421.  Craughwell  is  near  Loughrea  ? — Yes, 
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64  422.  As  regards  your  books  ;  the  League  was  suppressed  in  1881  ?— Yes. 

64  423  I  do  not  know  whether  the  books  were  laid  aside  to  your  knowledge,  or  put 
in  the  care  of  anyone  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  but  I  had  some  money  in 
hand  at  the  time.  I  had  over  4 1.  by  direction  of  the  treasurer— — 

64  4^4  I  will  also  ask  you  this  :  will  you  try  and  find  any  books  there  are,  and  it 
you  can  find  any  of  these  Land  League  books  at  Craughwell,  by  my  Lord’s  permission 
will  you  send  them  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  ? — I  will,  but  I  am  not  quite 

sure  whether  I  can  find  any.  -  ,,  n  , 

64  425.  Or  any  letters  or  copies  of  letters  between  the  Land  League  and  the  Central 

Land  League,  if  you  can  lay  your  hands  upon  and  find  any  after  this  interval  of 
time,  or  any  from  the  National  League?— I  will.  I  know  I  have  some  receipts  from 
the  National  League  that  I  got  for  money  that  was  transmitted  to  the  National 

^64  426.  That  is  the  National  League  ?— Yes,  but  not  from  the  Land  League. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  friend  did  not  ask  about  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 

that  if  he  does  not. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  No.  .  _  ,,  .  ,  x 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  there  is  no  necessity  as  to  the  National  League. 

64  497  Now  with  regard  to  this  branch  of  yours  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League,  when  people  met  did  they  meet  in  committee  in  the  way  you  have 

described  J — Yes.  v  , 

64  428.  And  you  knew  the  people  who  belonged  to  it  .  les,  certainly. 

64.429.  Were  they  respectable  people  who  belonged  to  it?  They  were  country 

f  ftrmGrs 

64.430.  Were  they  respectable  people  ? — They  were. 

64  431  Do  you  know  the  Land  Leaguers  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  your 
own  parish?— I  do,  and  I  did  that  such  existed  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

64  432.  Do  vou  know  them  personally  at  all  ?— I  knew  a  great  number  of  them. 

64' 433  I  wish  to  ask  you  as  regards  the  district ;  were  the  people  belonging  to  the 
Land’  League  respectable  peasant  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Certainly. 

64  434.  Is  there  any  ground,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  secretly  instigated  to  murder  and 

outrage  ? — Certainly  not. 

64  435.  Is  there  any  ground  whatever  for  that? — Not  the  slightest. 

64436.  In  your  opinion,  and  judging  from  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  if  there  had  been  no  Land  League  or  no  National  League,  do  you  consider 
that  .crime  and  outrage  would  have  been  greater  or  less  ?  I  think  it  would  be 

greater. 


The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  McCormack,  Bishop  of  Galway,  sworn;  examined 

by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

64  437.  I  believe  you  are  now  the  Bishop  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 

64,438.  I  think  your  early  experiences  before  you  became  bishop  were  in  the  county 

of  Mayo  ?— In  the  county  of  Mayo.  T  1  j  «  *  a  ■  vu 

64  439.  What  was  your  first  curacy  ? — My  first  curacy  was  the  Island  or  Ady,  in  the 

County  of  Mayo.  v 

64,440.  Did  you  go  there  in  November  j 862  .  Yes.  Q1  1Q~7? 

64  441,  I  think  you  remained  there  until  about  the  month  of  February  8th,  1867  . 

February  1867. 

64  442  That  was  your  first  cure  ? — That  was  my  first  curacy. 

64443  Then  from  February  1867  to  January  1872  were  you  at  Westport?— I  was 
curate  at*  tile  parish  of  Westport  during  those  five  years,  or  four  years  and  eleven 

months.  .  . 

64,444.  Westport  is  in  Mayo  ?— Yes,  Westport  is  m  Mayo. 

64,445.  Then  from  that  month  of  January  1872  I  think  you  were  Bishop  _  of 
Achonry  ? — I  became  coadjutor  bishop  of  Achonry  m  1872  ;  I  was  consecrated  m  1872  ; 
I  was  gazetted  a  little  earlier ;  my  appointment  dated  earlier.  My  brief  of  appoint¬ 
ment  dated  21st  November  1871. 
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64.446.  You  became  bishop  of  the  same  place  in  May  1875  ? — I  think  on  the 
1st  May  1875,  on  the  death  of  the  principal  bishop. 

64.447.  And  that  bishopric  is  in  Mayo  ? — Partly  in  Mayo,  partly  in  Sligo,  and  a 
very  little  portion  of  it  in  Roscommon. 

64.448.  You  continued  there,  I  believe,  until  May  1887  ? — Yes,  until  May  1887. 

64.449.  When  you  were  ordained  ?— I  was  then  translated  from  the  see  of  Achonry 
to  the  see  of  G-alwav. 

64.450.  In  1887  ?— Yes. 

64.451.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  was  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Mayo 
during  the  time  you  had  experience  of  them  ? — There  was  periodic  distress. 

64.452.  I  will  begin  with  the  year,  about  1862,  when  you  first  went  there :  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  at  that  time  ? — It  was  pressing  poverty.  Immediately 
after  I  left  college  I  became  curate,  and  I  remember  getting  moneys  from  the  Mansion 
House  Committee.  I  think  there  was  a  committee  at  the  time. 

64.453.  In  earlier  Mansion  House  Committee  was  that  ? — Yes,  in  1869. 

64.454.  Hot  the  one  of  1880? — No,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863  I  remember 
getting  money  from  Alderman  Tebbitt. 

64.455.  During  the  whole  time  you  had  experience  of  the  peasantry  of  Mayo  ;  in 
fact,  I  suppose  you  have  really  had  experience  of  them  up  to  to-day  ? — Yes. 

64.456.  During  that  time  what  had  been  their  condition.  I  will  divide  it  into  sub¬ 
heads  ;  first  of  all,  as  to  their  houses  ? — The  normal  condition  of  a  great  many  of 
them  was  extreme  poverty,  the  houses  were  extremely  poor,  the  structural  character 
of  the  houses  is  simply  wretched.  Some  of  them  not  plastered  at  all  within  or  without. 
Then,  in  some  cases,  only  one  apartment  for  the  whole  family. 

64.457.  Are  they  equal  to  the  kennels  or  stables  of  the  wealthy  population  ? — I 
think  not,  by  no  means. 

64.458.  Built  of  mud? — Well,  sometimes  of  mud, but  more  commonly  of  stone  ;  but, 
as  I  have  remarked,  without  mortar  ? 

64.459.  How  many  rooms? — One. 

64.460.  I  am  taking  it  generally  ? — It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  tenantry — 
of  the  small  tenantry.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  know  places  where  there  are  3,000  tenants 
valued  under  41.  each. 

64.461.  Where  is  that? — On  Lord  Dillon’s  estate:  Out  of  a  tenancy  of  4,500,  or 
about  4,500,  I  have  always  heard  about  3,000  of  those'  are  valued  under  41.  valuation. 
I  should  say  pretty  much  the  same  of  the  whole  even  of  Swinford,  which  lay  in  my 
district  in  those  years. 

64.462.  You  told  me  how  those  people  were  housed.  What  were  their  staple  articles 
of  food  ? — The  staple  article  is  the  potato,  and,  that  failing,  Indian  meal. 

64.463.  And  as  to  their  clothing  ? — Well,  the  clothing  is  very  poor;  very  frequently 
the  clothing  consists  of  second-hand  articles  bought  from  cheap  dealers  in  the  market¬ 
place,  and  imported  largely,  I  think,  from  this  country. 

64.464.  In  their  houses  have  they  bed-clothes  ? — I  have  seen  cases — particularly  in 
1879  and  1880,  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  amongst  the  poorer  people — I  have  seen 
bedsteads,  or  these  bed  enclosures,  without  bedclothmg. 

64.465.  What  did  they  sleep  in  ? —They  slept  in  just  the  frame  which  is  called  the 
bedstead,  with  a  little  straw,  and  I  have  known  cases  where  there  is  wretched,  ragged 
clothing,  just  one  piece  stiched  together ;  I  think  it  is  called  a  quilt ;  and  in  some  cases 
I  saw  even  sacks  stitched  together,  and  that,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  the  only  bed¬ 
covering  they  have. 

64.466.  Guano  sacks  ? — The  guano  meal  sacks,  as  the  case  might  be. 

64.467.  I  believe  you  accompanied  Sir  George  Campbell,  did  you  not,  in  his 
inspection  of  those  tenants  ? — Yes. 

64.468.  When  was  that  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  the  year,  but  probably  it  was 
in  1882  or  1883 ;  he  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Strickland  to  me,  who 
was  the  agent  on  the  Dillon  estate,  and,  in  his  absence,  his  wife  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  me. 

64.469.  You  went  through  the  estate  with  him  ? — A  portion  of  the  estate.  I  showed 
him  some  of  the  poorer  houses,  and  I  showed  him  some  of  the  better  class. 

64.470.  And  afterwards  he  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  it? — Some  time 
after  this,  not  immediately,  that  is  my  recollection  ;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ke  made 
a  reference  to  them. 
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64  471.  Now,  as  to  the  wort  of  the  tenants  upon  these  holdings,  did  the  landlord 
5  a  fViinn*  fnr  them  — I  have  never  known  the  landlord  do  anything. 

do  anything.  The  uniform  system  in  Mayo 

-I  thinkTn  most  of  Ireland,  if  not  all  Ireland  is,  the  tenant  does  everything ;  builds 
the  house,  and  equips  the  farm  as  far  as  you  call  it  equipment— find  the  implements 

De64  «2  ftfa1L™lTevicted,  he  forfeits  all  the  improvements  that  he  has  made  upon 
this  land  *— He  forfeits  the  house  he  has  built  himself;  he  forfeits  all  his  reclamation; 
all  improvements  by  way  of  making  what  is  virgin  soil  crop— soil  fit  for  cropping. 

64  473  Allow me  to  interrupt  yon  for  a  moment-yon  spoke  of  reclamation ;  have 
vou  seen  these  people  carrying  the  soil  on  their  backs  and  putting  it  on  to  their  bog, 
fn  order  to  grow  something  upon  it  ?-Yes,  I  have  seen  them  on  two  or  more  estates, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  thing  has  occurred  on  several  estates,  I  have  seen  the  loamy 
sod  deposited  and  I  have  seen  them  actually  with  baskets  upon  their  backs  carrying 
this  heavy^kiamysoil,  and  depositing  it  on  their  bog,  and  subsequently  I  have  seen 

th6S,4MP  On  l^ct  “fourse,  all  that  labour  is  forfeited  !-On  an  eviction  that 

g06lf475nYoi.nI«e  SUned^' 'now  ihe  period  of  1879,  can  you  tell  me  as  1879 
approached,  were  thing,  getting  better  or  worse  for  the  tenants  ?-Dec.dedly  worse, 

•WteSSS’K  would  be  a  time  of  famine  1-There  was  a  general 
antmipatmma  I  myself  were  going  on— T-I  myself 

was  very  muchramcerned  because  I  had  known  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  great  famine. 
IwasTather  youm/at  the  time,  hut  they  were  fresh  in  my  recollection  and  I  had  very 
grlat  ap^eheynriongas  to  the  recurrence;  and  I  referred  to  this  in  one  of  my  pastorals. 

64  478  You  said  iust  now  that  you  remembered  184b  .—  les.  . 

64  479'.  Iam  no^going  into  details  as  to  that,  but  you  had  seen  some  harassing 

scene’s  during  that  period  of  time?— Very  horrible  scenes. 

64,480.  And  I  suppore  there  were  people  living  m  these  parishes  with  which  you 

were  familiar  who  also  had  experienced  the  horrors  of  1846  ?- 'Certainly. 

64  481  Do  you  know  that  the  people  remembered  and  dreaded  that  fam  . 
sure  they  did,  more  vividly  than  I  did  myself.  They  had  still  greater  apprehensions 

than  I  inasmuch  as  they  were  more  likely  to  suffer.  wholesale 

64,482.  Do  you  know  that  after  the  terrible  famine  of  1846,  that  wholesale 
clearances  by  landlords  followed  ?— Yes. 

64  484  Andcan^you  ten' me  this?  Did  the  people  in  1879  fear  these  evictions 
following  upon  the  /amine  which  appeared  to  be  imminent  ?— They  dreaded  a  recurrence 

of  the  evictions  on  the  same  scale.  .  ,  -  .  bmo-irmincr 

64  485.  What  was  done  at  that  time?  I  am  speaking  of  now  about  the  beginning 

of  1879  and  1880.  What  was  done  to  help  these  miserable  people  .  Theie  < 

n1^6d  WasythteeanytLdg  done  at  all  by  the  landlords  ?-Nothing  at  all  that  I  am 

aW64 487  Who  did  help  in  their  distress  ?— Well,  help  came  from  various  quarters- 
the  Government  was  appealed  to.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  State  gave  any  aid,  unless 
through  the  Union— the  Poor  Law  Guardians— and  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepay  s 

them^lves^ei^  ^  know  there  were  other  funds  established  to  help  the  people?  Yes, 

there  was  what  is  called  the  Mansion  House  Fund.  ,  •  c 

64.489.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  distribution  of  that  fund?— I  was  chairman  of 

the  committee.  In  fact  I  was  chairman  of  three  committees. 

64.490.  Of  the  local  committees  ?— Of  the  local  committees  m  the  parish  in  which  I 

^64,491.  Did  you  distribute  the  money  yourself  ?—  No  not  the 

Mansion  House  or  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  s  committee,  but  I  was  nominated  as 

the  chairman  of  the  committee,  being  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  .  . 

64,492.  We  have  had  the  suggestion  made  that  the  people  were  receiving  this  money 
in  many* cases,  and  that  they  did  not  need  it.  Was  that  your  experience  ?-No  ,  there 
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might  have  been  exceptional  cases  that  might  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  daresay  there  were  such,  but  they  were  exceptional,  I 
know.  I  never  heard  of  any  case  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  serves  me. 

64.493.  Was  there,  in  your  opinion,  at  that  time  widespread  distress  among  the 
people  amongst  whom  you  mixed  ? — Oh,  decidedly . 

64.494.  Which  made  this  relief  absolutely  necessary  ? — Decidedly — sometimes — on 
one  day,  I  was  four  hours  occupied  in  this  committee  in  the  distribution  of  relief 

tickets.  .  .  „  .  1 

64.495.  You  have  told  my  Lords  that,  during  this  time,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  no 

help  *  or  relief  came  from  the  landlords.  Did  that  affect  the  feeling  of  the  people 
towards  the  landlords — the  knowledge  that  the  landlords  were  not  helping  them  in 
their  distress  ? — Well,  if  adverted  to  at  all,  I  suppose  it  would  have  the  effect  of  an 
estrangement — great  estrangement. 

64.496.  Were  the  landlords  in  this  district  strangers  ? — The  great  landlords — the 
largest  landlord  in  this  district  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  absentee. 

64.497.  Who  is  he  ? — Lord  Dillon.  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  been  on  the  property 

since  he  got  it. 

64.498.  What  is  the  extent  of  his  property  ? — You  asked  me  that. 

64.499.  Some  miles? — Ido  not  know  as  to  that — I  have  heard  the  number  of 

tenants. 

64.500.  You  mentioned  the  number? — 4,500,  or  about. 

64.501.  He  has  got  4,500  ? — More  than  4,000. 

64.502.  How  many  more  ? — About  4,500,  that  is  my  information. 

64.503.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  he  ever  seen  one  of  them  ? — I  do  not  think  he  has 
since  he  became  the  landlord. 

64.504.  Do  you  know  whether  his  predecessor  ever  visited  his  estate? — Not  in  my 
time. 

64.505.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  rents  were  collected  by  agents  ?— By  agents. 

64.506.  Did  the  agents  of  the  district,  of  which  you  speak,  appear  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  people  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Their  principal  conoern  was  to 
get  the  rent. 

64.507.  And  as  much  rent  as  they  could  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  of 
sympathy.  I  know  what  their  feelings  were,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  sympathy. 

64.508.  I  am  going  on  still  with  1879.  Did  the  potato  crop  failed  in  1879  ? — It 
failed  very  much  in  1879. 

64.509.  What  did  you  attribute  that  failure  to  ?— I  attributed  it  mainly  to  two 
causes — -the  excessive  rain  one  cause ;  and  the  inferior  seed  was  the  second.  The  seed 
at  that  time  had  run  a  course  of,  I  believe,  30  years,  and  it  is  well  known  the  seed  is 
not  productive  after  about  19  years.  There  was  no  change  of  seed  then  for  30  years. 

64.510.  That  excessive  rain  of  which  you  spoke  would,  I  suppose,  also  affect  the 
fuel  of  the  people  ? — That  affected  the  fuel.  There  was  double  famine  or  distress. 
Want  of  sufficient  food,  and  want  of  sufficient  fuel. 

64.511.  Had  this  failure  of  the  crop  of  the  potatoes,  from  the  cause  that  you  have  given 
us,  had  that  been  preceded  by  bad  years  in  1877  and  1878?^-1877  was  a  bad  year  and 
1878  also.  There  was  a  succession  of  three  bad  years,  but  I  believe  1879  was  the  worst 
of  the  three. 

64.512.  Well,  then,  did  many  of  the  labourers  in  the  districts  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  go  over  to  England  fop  the  purpose  of  obtaining  labour  if  they  could  ? — Oh,  a 
vast  majority  of  them.  It  is  a  congested  district,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet — to  raise  their  rents  or  meet  their  other  demands. 

64.513.  Do  you  remember  in  the  case  of  Connaught — about  this  time  of  hundreds  of 
men  coming  back  ? — I  heard  so  ;  the  labour  market  was  not  in  a  favourable  position 
even  in  England  that  year,  I  believe,  and  the  remittances  fell  to  the  priest. 

64.514.  Was  it  under  these  circumstances,  of  which  you  have  told  us,  that  the  Land 
League  came  into  existence  in  the  district  with  which  you  were  familiar ;  and  under 
those  circumstances,  in  your  opinion,  was  that  a  condition  which  was  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  these  people  ? — I  should  think  so. 

64.515.  Had  they  not  combined  in  the  way  in  which  they  did,  in  your  opinion,  would 
there  have  been  clearances  u^d  evictions  such  as  you  kow  followed  the  famine  Of 
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1846? — It  is  my  opinion  there  would  have  been  evictions;  but  whether  of  that 
wholesale  character  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

64.516.  When  first  did  the  Land  League  come  into  this  district? — Very  early,  I 
think  ;  either  at  the  end  of  1879  or  1880,  but  I  do  not  know  the  precise  date.  I  think 
it  was  very  early — either  at  the  end  of  1879  or  early  in  1880. 

64.517.  Were  there  public  meetings  in  the  district? — There  were  public  meetings 
held. 

64.518.  Did  the  priests  in  the  district  attend  the  meetings? — As  a  rule  they  did ; 
generally  speaking  they  did. 

64.519.  Were  they  encouraged  to  do  so? — Well,  I  rather  encouraged  them;  I 
certainlv  did  not  hinder  them ;  I  rather  more  encouraged  than  otherwise. 

64.520.  Did  you  consider  that  the  clergy,  under  those  circumstances,  were  the  proper 
persons  to  guide  the  people  ? — Decidedly.  It  was  from  that  point  of  view  I  encouraged 
it.  I  felt  that  they  would  act  as  moderators  and  conduct  the  agitation  lawfully. 

64.521.  Just  let  us  see  if  one  can  understand  what  the  social  condition  of  these 
things  is  in  some  of  these  parishes.  I  suppose  there  will  be  either  the  parish  priest  or 
the  curate  ? — Generally  speaking,  one  or  both — sometimes  both. 

64.522.  Then  the  landed  proprietor,  who  is  never  there  ;  and  then  the  small  farmers  ? 
— The  small  farmers. 

64.523.  The  small  farmers,  where  they  almost  all  members  of  the  League  ? — I  think 
nearly  all. 

64.524.  Is  it  not  really  the  case  that  the  priest  of  the  parish,  or  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  is  the  only  man  of  education  in  the  parish — as  a  rule  ? — As  a  rule,  it  was  pretty 
much  so  in  that  portion  of  the  country  from  which  my  experience  had  been  derived. 

64.525.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  rural  districts? — There  are  some  others  who 
ire  educated  as  well  as  the  priest. 

64.526.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  the  secret  societies  before  1879  ? 
—I  did. 

64.527.  Did  they  exist  in  these  districts? — I  was  informed  so. 

64.528.  You  were  informed  they  existed.  Had  you  reason  to  think  that  information 
was  correct  ? — I  had  reason  to  believe  so.  I  think  my  information  must  have  come 
from  the  clergy. 

64.529.  Did  you  read  a  pastoral  in  1878  regarding  this  matter  of  secret  societies? — 
Decidedly. 

64.530.  I  think  it  was  1878.  Have  you  got  your  pastoral  of  1878  there  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  this  is  the  Lenten  pastoral  of  Dr.  McCormack  when  he 

was  bishop  of  the  other  see,  from  which  he  was  translated  to  Galway.  I  will  read 
from  a  portion  at  page  4 : — 

“  I  also  solemnly  charge  the  consciences  of  parents  to  see  that  their  sons 
“  shall  not  attach  themselves  to  any  secret  associations,  no  matter  by  what  name 
“  it  may  be  known,  nor  identify  themselves  with  mischievous  organisations 
“  specially  devised  to  mislead  unsuspecting  and  ardent  youth.  By  their  fruits 
“  are  they  known ;  and  the  latest  outcome  of  those  secret  doings  amongst  us  is, 
“  that  the  members  of  rival  associations  are  ready  to  file  up  in  hostile  array  for 
“  assault  and  battery.  What  an  expression  of  ‘  love  of  country’  is  this  thirst  for 
“  a  brother’s  blood.  Love  of  country,  where  it  really  exists,  inspires  an  affection 
“  for  the  green  hills  of  Brin,  but  still  more  for  her  children,  more  lovable,  because 
“  the  living  image  of  God.  When  a  man  loves  his  country  (and  base  is  ithe 
“  wretch  who  loves  it  not),  he  loves  the  race  the  belongs  to;  he  clings 
“  with  tenderness  and  tenacity  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers — to  the  deeds  of 
“  fame  and  glory  handed  down  by  them.  He  is  ready  to  serve  his  country  and 
“  his  kind;  to  grasp  the  hand  of  friendship  with  the  genial  glow  of  another's 
“  love,  rather  than  the  bludgeon,  with  the  soul  of  a  coward  and  a  bully. 

( The  President.)  What  question  do  you  found  upon  it? 

64.531.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Whether  that  portion  of  the  pastoral  was  directed  against 
the  secret  societies  which  you  believed  to  be  extending  in  the  district  ?  Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Here  is  another. 

( The  President.)  I  suppose  one  passage  of  the  same  character  would  be  sufficient  ? 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  just  look  through  this,  my  Lord,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
passage  I  desire  to  read. 


The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


64.532.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  I  have  been  through  this  pastoral  of  1881,  and 
there  are  only  two  very  short  extracts  which  I  want  to  call  to  your  Lordships’  attention. 
The  first  appears  to  be  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent : — 

“  As  charges  have  been  made  against  our  people  on  the  score  of  repudiation  of 
“  debts  or  claims,  we  exhort  the  pastors  to  expound  the  law  of  justice  to  their 
“  respective  flocks  that  the  faithful  may  clearly  know  their  obligations,  and  the 
“  consequences  of  disregarding  them.  Every  man  is  bound  to  pay  his  just  debts 
“  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  without  unreasonable  postponement.  God’s  law 
“  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  ever,  and  no  man  can  set  it  aside.  We 
“  trust  to  sound  publio  opinion  on  a  matter  of  grave  social  import ;  and  we  hope 
“  that  no  one  will  bring  discredit  upon  the  land  movement  by  taking  refuge 
“  behind  it  to  screen  himself  from  the  honest  discharge  of  his  obligations.” 

Then  with  regard  to  secret  societies,  my  Lords : — 

“We  deem  it  a  duty  to  warn  our  people  against  the  danger  of  being  led  away 
“  into  the  paths  of  folly  and  wickedness  by  the  teachings  of  combinations,  and  the 
“  false  promises  of  the  advocates  of  disorder.  We  should  take  care  ’that  the 
“  honest,  broad-day-light  agitation  ” - 

What  is  referred  to  there,  “  the  honest,  broad-daylight  agitation  ”  ? — That  is  the  Land 
League  and  the  public  meetings. 

“  shall  not  degenerate  into  secret  organisation,  which  could  only  entail 
disaster  upon  its  deluded  victims,  and  disrepute  upon  the  land  movement. 
“  Secret  sects  or  societies  are  condemned  and  censured  by  the  Church,  and  every 
true  Catholic  will  carefully  shun  a  fellowship  by  which  is  incurred  excommuni— 
“  cation,  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself.” 

64.533.  As  to  these  secret  societies,  did  the  power  of  the  secret  societies  increase 
or  decrease  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  this  district  ?— Decreased. 

64.534.  And  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  what  was  the  effect  upon 
secret  societies  ?— There  was  a  revival  to  some  extent. 

64.535.  I  believe  you  have  been  consulted  upon  this  question  of  secret  societies  by 
Mr.  James  Lowther? — No,  not  about  secret  societies. 

64.536.  I  thought  he  consulted  you  in  October  1879  ?— Not  about  secret  societies 
exactly,  but  about  public  meetings ;  he  asked  me  what  position  I  had  taken. 

64.537.  He  consulted  you  with  regard  to  the  public  meetings  ? — The  condition  of 
the  country  at  large. 

64.538.  That  was  when  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ?t— In  1879 

64.539.  In  October  1879  ?— In  1879. 

64.540.  Subsequently  in  September  1882  did  the  Irish  Viceroy,  Lord  Spencer 

consult  you? — Yes.  r 

64.541.  Was  that  again  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country? — As  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  and  he  asked  me  particularly  about  secret  societies. 

64.542.  You  told  me  that  in  your  opinion  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  League  was  to  diminish  the  extent  of  secret  societies  that  is  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  existed— in  what  way  do  you  think  that  was  brought  about  ? — There  was 

an  outlet  offered  for  the  grievances  under  which  the  people  thought  they  suffered _ 

an  honest  outlet — In  the  way  of  public  meetings — an  open  day  opportunity  and  also  in 
the  Land  League  Association. 

64.543.  Now  only  in  this  district  when  the  secret  societies  were  increasing  in  force 

did  the  outrages  increase — when  the  secret  societies  increased  in  force  in  this  district 
did  the  number  of  outrages  increase? — There  were  very  few  outrages  in  mv  time  th  prp 
You  speak  now  of  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  do  you?  ^ 

64.544.  Yes ;  you  have  spoken  of  a  period  after  the  secret  societies  increased  in 
force,  that  was  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

E  2 
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think  so ;  there  were  some 


64,545.  Did  outrages  increase  after  that  time?  I 

°U64a,546.  ^o^umeTn  there  were  more  than  there  had  been  before,  when  the  Land 

Le64  547Walie  yoraware’of  Vn^outrages  in  this  district  before  1879.  I  think  there 
was  an  outrage  in  1872,  Mr.  Hunter— I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  that  ?— 
Yes,  Mr.  Hunter  was  shot  at  while  I  was  curate  at  Westport;  that  must  have  been 

before  1872.  I  left  early  in  1872.  . 

64,548.  Was  it  a  short  time  before  you  left?— I  think  it  would  be  about  a  year, 

6^549  b Wa^ Mr.  Hunter  at  that  time  in  conflict  with  his  tenants  ?— He  had  very 

nnhaoov  relations  with  his  tenants.  .  „  0 

64,550.  And  he  was  shot  I  think  on  the  road  from  Newport  m  the  county  of  Mayo  ? 

—On  the  road  from  Newport  to  Achil.  _  ,  ,9  v 

64  551.  Do  you  remember  a  Mr.  Charles  Crotty  being  fired  at .  Yes.  . 

64^552.  When  was  that? — On  two  different  occasions  about  the  same  time. 

Was  he  a  landlord  ? — He  is  a  landlord. 

64.554.  That  would  be  about  that  time?— That  would  be  1870  or  1871,  but  it  was 

while  I  was  curate  in  Westport.  „  .  .  .  , 

64.555.  Was  Mr.  Grotty  shot  at  when  he  was  returning  from  making  seizures  at 

Castlebar? — No;  he  was  at  the  assizes  in  Castlebar.  '  .  . 

64  556.  He  had  been  to  the  assizes,  and  on  his  way  back  .  On  his  way  back  from 
the  assizes ;  there  were  two  occasions  he  was  shot  at— on  one  occasion  returning  from 
Westport  to  his  residence,  and  on  the  second  occasion  returning  from  Castlebar  from 
attending  the  county  assizes.  _  7 

64.557.  Was  one  of  those  m  1874  ?— No,  before  1872. 

64.558.  Was  he  on  bad  terms  with  his  tenants? — Very  bad  terms;  they  were  in 

constant  litigation  with  him  at  the  petty  sessions.  .  „  v 

64  559.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  an  outrage  on  a  Miss  Gardiner  .  Y  es. 

64  560.  Was  she  a  lady  who  had  land  ? — She  had  land,  and  considerable  land. 

64^561.  When  was  that  ? — That  would  be  before  1872.  She  continues  still  to  harass 

ll664,562.  Was  she  shot  at  ? — She  was  shot  at.  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  date,  but 
1  am  sure  it  was  before  1879. 

64  563.  Where  did  that  take  place  ? — I  do  not  know  the  year. 

64  564.  Where,  I  said  ? — In  the  barony  of  Tarawly,  in  the  town  of  Ballma,  Mayo.  1 
think  the  name  of  her  place  was  Farm  Hill,  in  the  barony  of  Tarawly,  Mayo. 

64  565  In  this  district,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  class  from  which  the 
magistrates  were  taken?— They  were  taken,  broadly  speaking,  from  the  landlords,  then- 

agents,  or  their  nominees — very  few  others.  .  ,  ^  .  , 

°64  566  My  question  was  rather  directed  as  to  the  religion  .  Largely  the  Protestants. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  in  the  Parliamentary  return  I  shall  be  able  to 
ijut  it  in  before  your  Lordships.  Have  you  consulted  the  return  of  1884  . 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question. 

[Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  pointing  to  all  these  things  as  being  influences  which  were  at 
work  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people. 

( The  President.)  Well  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Of  course  your  Lordships  know  that  it  has  been  sought  to  show  that 
no  to  1879  they  were  a  contented  and  happy  people  on  good  terms  with  their  landlords 
—we  are  endeavouring,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  an  unhappy  and  discontented 
people,  and  I  was  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  some  of  the  causes  that 
have  brought  this  about,  and  for  this  purpose  I  was  showing  that  m  a  Catholic  popu¬ 
lation  Protestant  justices  of  the  peace,  numbering— I  think  this  is  in  the  whole  of  the 
country— 4,509 ;  Catholic  justices,  884.  In  Mayo,  110  Protestant  justices  and  20 

Catholic  justices. 

64.567.  Have  you  got  the  return? — Yes,  I  consulted  Toms’  Directory.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  accurate  ;  the  number  would  rather  be  70  and  20. 

64.568.  Have  you  the  return  there  ? — I  consulted  Toms  directory,  and  that  is  the 
extract  I  took  in  it :  Protestants  stated  to  be  70,  and  Catholics  20  for  Mayo. 
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64.569.  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  the  population,  speaking  generally,  is  a  Catholic 
population  ? — The  population,  I  should  say  is  more  than  90  per  cent.  Catholic. 

64.570.  And  in  your  opinion  does  that  condition  of  things  that  I  am  pointing  out  to 

my  Lords,  the  administration  of  justice,  been  apparently  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  ? 
— Does  that - 

(The  President.)  You  sep  there  are  other  questions  which  occur  to  one’s  mind; 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  The  magistrates  I  mean  in  England  the  same  as  in 
Ireland,  have  been  chosen  from  the  wealthy  class,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  in  these  districts  the  Protestants  of  this  class  are  not  more  numerous  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  class — that  is  to  say,  that  the  poor  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,  therefore  they  would  swell  the  number — 4,509,  while  there  would  perhaps 
be  a  proportional  number  of  Catholic  gentry  in  the  884. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Exactly,  my  Lord ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  saying  that  would  not  be  a 
very  proper  and  logical  mode  of  comparison,  but  it  might  be,  of  course,  that  the  people 
who  are  being  described  by  this  witness  might  not  possibly  make  such  logical 
comparisons. 

( The  President.)  You  might  ask  his  Lordship  whether  he  had  any  conversation  with 
the  people  showing  that  they  were  tempted — remember  what  it  is — tempted  to  commit 
outrage  because  there  were  more  than  a  proper  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic 
magistrates. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  the  point. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Of  course  that  is  no  doubt  the  ultimate  matter,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  forgotten  that ;  but  the  question  is  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  was  at  this  time.  However,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  is  too  far  off - 

(The  President.)  That  is  all  that  I  intended  to  suggest. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  Exactly  ;  I  did  not  understand  your  Lordship  as  shutting  it  out. 

(The  President.)  No,  but  I  wish  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  limits. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  pass  on  to  something  else.  This  gentleman  can  prove  the 
extract  from  the  pastoral  read  by  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  upon  the  re-examination  of 
Dr.  Walsh,  the  Archbishop.  • 

64.571.  You  were  in  Court,  I  think,  when  the  Archbishop  was  examined? — Yes. 

64.572.  And  you  heard  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  put  to  the  Archbishop  a  portion  of  the 
pastoral.  I  will  just  give  a  few  words  for  the  purpose  of  identification.  After  a 
condemnation  of  certain  crimes  and  affairs  the  address  goes  on : — 

“We  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  without  in  any  sense  meaning  to  excuse  the 
“  crimes  and  offences  we  have  condemned - ” 

and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  I  need  read  it  again.  That  was  an  extract  from  a  pastoral. 
I  believe  that  was  delivered  in  your  diocese  ? — Yes,  I  was  present  at  that  meeting. 

64.573.  It  was  a  pastoral  issued  after  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  ? — In  the  names  of 
all  those  who  were  present. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

64.574.  Just  let  me  understand  your  Grace  in  reference  to  these  secret  societies.  As 
I  understand  you,  these  secret  societies  were  increasing  up  to  the  year  1878  ? — Up  to 
1878? 

64.575.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were  increasing,  but  they  were  in  existence. 

64.576.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  societies? — In  1878  the  societies  that  I 
referred  to  were  called  by  different  names — I  think  the  “  Hibernian  ”  was  one  name. 

64.577.  It  was  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  was  it  not,  which  took  a  particular 
character  down  there  in  Mayo  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  called  it  the  Ancient 
Order,  they  were  called  Hibernians,  and  I  forget  the  name  of  another  association. 

64.578.  But  before  you  denounced  them  did  you  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
what  were  their  names,  or  their  objects  ? — I  heard  their  names,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
from  memory. 

64.579.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  in  America,  at  all 
events,  threw  off  an  off-shoot  called  the  “  Molly  Maguires  ”  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

64.580.  Or  that  there  were  branches  of  the  Molly  Maguires  down  in  Mayo? — Yes. 
I  heard  that. 
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64.581.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  Molly  Maguires  springing  out  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

64.582.  What  other  secret  societies  were  in  existence  up  to  1878? — From  what 
period  up  to  1878  do  you  refer  to  ? 

64.583.  From  1847  to - ? — There  were  Fenians  in  1865  and  1867. 

64.584.  What  else  ? — Then  I  think  there  was  a  decrease  in  that  body,  in  that  associa¬ 
tion — if  they  did  not  disappear  altogether  they  decreased,  and  then  those  other 
associations  that  I  referred  to  appeared. 

64.585.  I  want  to  have  it  definitely  from  you.  The  Fenian  Society  decreased  from 
1866  or  1867  ?— 1867. 

64.586.  But  you  have  said  the  secret  societies  were  increasing  up  to  1878  ? — No,  I 
have  not  said  that. 

64.587.  Did  you  not  ? — No. 

64.588.  And  that  they  decreased  when  the  Land  League  was  established  in  1879? — 
I  do  not  think  I  said  they  increased. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  he  said.  Mr.  Atkinson,  was  that  they  decreased,  in  his  opinion, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  League,  and  after  its  suppression  they  increased. 

64.589.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  what  state  where  they  then  from  the  year  1866-67  to 
1878  ? — I  think  they  were  decreasing. 

64.590.  Decreasing  still  ? — I  think  so,  from  1867  or  1868  to  1878. 

64.591.  And  in  1878,  then  were  there  any  secret  societies  in  existence,  and  if  so, 
what? — In  1878  ? 

64.592.  Yes  ? — There  were. 

64.593.  What  were  they  ? — I  have  told  you  the  name  of  one,  I  think  they  were 
called  Hibernians — the  other  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of. 

64.594.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Hibernians  ?— I  do  not  really  know  what 
trouble  they  were'  giving,  they  were  represented  to  me  as  secret  societies,  what  their 
operations  were  I  do  not  exactly  know,  I  refer  there  in  the  extract  that  was  read  to 
two  rival  associations  within  the  same  parish  and  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

64.595.  What  were  those  two  rival  associations  ?-^-I  have  told  you  already  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  second,  but  my  recollection  is  that  one  was  called 
Hibernians. 

64.596.  Were  they  not  what  was  called  in  Ireland  factions  rather  than  secret 
societies? — Well,  they  were,  but  it  was  represented  to  me  that  they  were  secret 
societies. 

64.597.  In  1879,  when  the  Land  League  was  established,  they  decreased  still  further  ? 
—Yes. 

64.598.  To  what  extent  was  the  decrease  carried  in  1879? — I  heard  there  vras  a 
decrease,  there  was  no  evidence  or  hardly  any  evidence  of  their  existence. 

64.599.  What  had  they  been  doing  from  1867  to  1878,  so  that  you  could  judge  of 

their  existence  ? — I  think  assaults  were  specially - 

64.600.  Assaults  ? — Assaults. 

64.601.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  things  occur  in  Ireland,  without  the  existence  of 
secret  societies,  very  often? — They  do,  with  and  without. 

64.602.  Then  do  you  say  that  it  revived  again  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  in 
1881  ? — So  it  was  represented  to  me. 

64.603.  And  what  did  they  do,  how  did  they  show  the  signs  of  revival  in  1881  ? — It 
was  represented  to  me  by  the  administrator  of  the  parish  in  which  I  was  living,  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  during  the  existence  of  the  League. 

64.604.  That  is  not  exactly  the  question  I  asked  you.  How  did  they  show  their 
signs  of  revival  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — There  was  the  society  called  the 
Invincibles. 

64.605.  Did  they  go  down  to  Mayo  ? — Yes,  I  heard  so,  or  rather  in  Sligo. 

64.606.  Who  was  the  representative  of  the  Invincibles  in  Sligo  ? — I  really  do  not 
know  who  represented  them. 

64.607.  Or  in  Mayo  ? — Or  in  Mayo. 

64.608.  Did  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

64.609.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Invincibles  at  Mayo  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

64.610.  You  have  mentioned  something  about  the  suppression  of  the  League.  Have 
you  read  “  United  Ireland  ”  at  all  ? — Yes. 
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64.611.  From  week  to  week  ? — Sometimes  with  interruptions. 

64.612.  After  October  1881,  have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  page  7  of 
“  United  Ireland  ”  ? — Page  7  ? 

64.613.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  understand. 

64.614.  Page  7  in  each  edition  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — I  rather  read  the  editorial 
matter  or  the  short  extracts. 

(The  President.)  That  does  not  convey  any  idea  to  his  Lordship  what  is  page  7. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Page  7  contains  the  account  of  the  local  branches  of  the  League. 

64.615.  Have  you  not  read  after  October  1881,  when  the  League  was  nominally 
suppressed,  according  to  “  United  Ireland,”  the  branches  were  holding  meetings  all  over 
the  country? — No,  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  not  been  reading  that  page  7  much. 

64.616.  Here,  for  instance,  on  the  10th  of  December  1881,  there  are  two  columns 
and  a  half  beginning  here  and  coming  down  to  this  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  meetings 
of  branches  ? — Yes. 

64.617.  So  that,  as  far  as  the  practical  operation  of  the  League  was  concerned,  it 
was  not  suppressed  at  all  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

64.618.  And  have  you  not  heard  some  of  the  leaders  boast  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress  it  ? — I  know  it  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Forster. 

64.619.  By  Act  of  Parliament? — By  Act  of  Parliament. 

64.620.  Or  by  proclamation  ?  Now  was  there  a  considerable  increase  in  crime  in 
1879? — No,  I  think  not  in  1879. 

64.621.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  1879  and  1880  there  was  not  a  considerable 
increase  of  agrarian  crime  in  Mayo  ? — 1  talk  of  the  part  of  Mayo  that  I  resided  in. 

64.622.  I  thought  you  had  come  here  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  county  generally, 
and  the  condition  of  things  generally? — 1879,  1  think  it  was  rather  in  a  peaceful 
condition. 

64.623.  From  1879  to  1880,  after  the  month  of  November  1879  to  the  month  of 
November  1880  was  not  there  a  considerable  increase  in  agrarian  crime  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

64.624.  And  up  to  October  1881  was  there  not  a  considerable  increase  in  agrarian 
crime  ? — What  species  of  crime  are  you  alluding  to  ? 

64.625.  Agrarian  crime  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

64.626.  Before  you  came  to  give  your  evidence  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  connexion  of  the  League  with  crime,  did  you  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  was  an  increase  of  crime  after  the  establishment  of  the  League  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  was  an  increase  in  crime. 

64.627.  But  assuming  that  you  are  wrong  in  that,  and  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
crime,  and  that  the  secret  societies  you  have  mentioned  were  decreasing  from  the 
establishment  of  the  League,  till  the  arrest  of  the  leaders,  to  what  do  you  attribute 
the  increase  of  agrarian  crime  ? — I  partly  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  the  League — the 
suppression  of  the  League — having  no  League. 

64.628.  I  am  speaking  of  before  the  suppression,  mind  you.  You  have  told  me,  sir, 
that  from  the  establishment  of  the  League  until  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  that  secret 
societies  were  decreasing  until  they  almost  vanished  ? — Yes. 

64.629.  If  there  was  an  increase  in  agrarian  crime  from  the  establishment  till  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders,  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  secret  societies  ? — Partly  it 
might. 

64.630.  If  they  were  diminishing  ? — If  they  were  still  in  existence. 

64.631.  But  you  have  said  they  were  diminishing  until  they  had  nearly  vanished  ? — 

Yes. 

64.632.  How  is  it  then,  if  they  dimished  until  they  nearly  vanished,  and  if  thev 
were  the  people  who  committed  agrarian  crime,  that  crime  was  increasing  as  they  were 
vanishing  ? — Yes,  crime  might  follow  upon  evictions. 

64.633.  But  who  did  it,  is  the  point  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

64.634.  But  you  have  never  endeavoured  to  turn  it  over  in  your  own  mind  to 
ascertain  ? — No. 

64.635.  The  second  assumption  that  you  have  made  is  that  evictions  were  increasing 

within  that  period  in  Mayo  ? — There  were  some  evictions  either  threatened  or - 
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fid.  First  of  all  let  us  take  the  evictions  that  actually  took  place-  A?®  3 
correct  fn  saySg  thate^otions  were  increasing  within  that  penod  m  Mayoi-I  thmk 

returns  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  aMo. 

64  638'  Assuming  that  it  turns  out  that  the  societies  wore  vanishing,  that  crime  was 
increasing  tnd  evicfions  almost  stationary,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  crime  1-W.ll 

y°64r639a  AssuSg  that  the  secret  societies  were  vanishing,  that  crime  was  increasing 
and  £t  ev"  wgere  almost  stationary,  to  what  do  you  attribute^he  increase  ot 
agrarian  crime  ? — I  attribute  it  to  the  relation  that  existed  between 

"as  “,t_,  a. ...  1... . — » 

refer  to  ?  ,  ,  7 

64  643  Agrarian  crime  ; — Of  what  class  . 

%%£  W  Vopt  wh7wertlP“c'thns  of  agrarian  crime  in  that  period?-! 
suppost  pe^soynsPtaPking  evicted  farms,  if  any;  that  would  be  the  class  of  persons 

“  efiide.  Is  there  any  law  of  any  body  in  existence  that  you  are  aware  of  against  the 

ta64Dl47f  K  of  Z  League  that  happened  to  be 

-  * 

Le64,649.  A  bye-law  of  the  League  t— It  may  be.  I  am  not  aware.  I  have  never 

°  64  650  Have  you  studied  the  rules  of  the  League  ?-«-No. 

64,651.  Doyol  not  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  League  ?-I  am  not 

aWfiJfi52  Are  the  laws  opposed  to  taking  evicted  farms  where  tenants  have  been 
evfctd  for  nompayment  ofrent  ?-I  believe  they  are.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  as  a  law. 

1  *6*4  653' ^ Assuming  that  Mr.  Davitt  used  the  expression  that  it  was  a  bye-law  of  the 

srr:.;  nras 

”°64,654.  What  are  the  laws  or  rules  of  the  League  t-I  really  do  not  know  the  rules 
°f  64,655."  Ha'™  you  studied  at  all  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  ?-I  have  sometimes  read 
t|164,656.  Do  you  >™an  to  say^sir,  that  yon  dyrot  know  that 

which  a^tenanthas  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent?-Yes,  they  made  use  of  that 
expression,  but  whether  it  is  a  law  of  the  League  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  aware. 

£^7  Or  a  nractice  ? — Yes,  it  may  have  been  a  practice..  ,  £  , 

64,658.  Would  they  expel  from  the  League  any  person  who  took  an  evicted  farm  . 

I  believe  so. 

64660  Would  they  be  boycotted  by  the  League,  do  you  think?— I  do  not  know, 
eteei.  You  do  not  know  that  a  man  taking  an  evicted  farm  would  be  boycotted  by 

th64  eel"  w7jldd0henbe  boycotted,  do  you  think t-I  dare  say  he  would  be  shunned. 

64,663.  You  object  to  the  word  “  boycotted  ”  ?— I  do.  ^Hncmifih  it 

64  664.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word  boycotted  .  Well,  » .  , 

pretty  much  as  the*  Archbishop  of  Dublin  did.  There  is  boycotting  attended  with 
intimidation  or  with  injury,  and  there  is  that  negative  process  of  boycotting. 
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64.665.  First  of  all,  what  do  you  understand  by  the  words  “  commonly  called  boy¬ 
cotting  ” ;  do  they  convey  any  definite  idea  to  you  of  any  system? — JNo;  of  the 
system  it  does. 

64.666.  What  is  the  system  that  the  words  “  commonly  called  boycotting  ”  convey 
to  you  ? — I  should  know  the  circumstances  first. 

64.667.  There  are  the  circumstances — there  is  the  rescript? — I  know  the  rescript. 

64.668.  You  could  not  have  been  ignorant  then ;  here  are  the  words,  “  commonly 
called  boycotting  ”  ;  does  that  convey  any  idea  to  you,  particularly  of  the  system  ? — 
That  conveys  to  me  the  system  of  boycotting,  before  the  Papal  mind  and  before  the 
Commissary. 

64.669.  What  was  that  ? — How  do  I  know  ? 

64.670.  Then  this  rescript  is  not  intelligible  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 

64.671.  What  does  it  convey  if  the  words  “  commonly  called  boycotting”  convey  no 
distinct  meaning  to  the  reader  ? — Boycotting  represented,  as  I  suppose  it  existed  in 
Ireland,  by  the  Papal  Commissary. 

64.672.  That  being  so,  no  person  can  understand  this  rescript  unless  he  happened  to 
be  present  in  the  Vatican,  probably.  Is  not  that  so.  This  is  unintelligible  to  an 
ordinary  reader  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

64.673.  Is  it  unintelligible  to  you  ? — It  is  not  unintelligible  tome.  Some  boycotting 
is  condemned  by  that ;  beyond  that  I  cannot  go,  nor  can  you,  I  think. 

64.674.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  that  you  could  form  no  opinion  as  to  the  particular 
system  that  is  aimed  at  and  condemned  by  that  rescript? — I  form  an  opinion  that  some 
system  of  boycotting  is  condemned  by  that. 

64.675.  But  beyond  that  you  cannot  go  1- — No. 

64.676.  Or  what  that  system  is,  it  was  more  or  less  qualified  by  some  words  that  are 
in  an  addenda. 

64.677.  What  are  the  words  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  here,  but  it  was  appended  to 
the  original  I  got. 

64.678.  Was  it  to  make  it  more  obscure  or  more  definite  ? — To  clarify  it. 

64.679.  With  that  clarification,  what  impression  did  it  make  upon  your  mind  ? — 
There  was  an  instance  given  in  the  appendix  to  it ;  or  in  that  edition. 

64.680.  Where  ? — In  the  form  that  we  got. 

64.681.  Was  the  rescript  published  in  the  “  Tablet”  ? — I  do  not  get  the  “  Tablet.”  I 
believe  it  was. 

64.682.  With  the  appendix,  if  none  is  added,  and  the  body  of  the  thing.  Have  you 
any  distinct  idea  of  what  was  aimed  at  and  condemned  by  the  rescript  ? — Yes. 

64.683.  What  form  of  boycotting  do  you  say  it  condemned  ? — Boycotting  with 
intimidation  or  injury.  The  very  words  in  the  addenda — in  the  rescript  itself  shows  it 
— “  Boycotting  opposed  to  justice  and  charity.”  Those  are  the  terms  of  the  rescript. 

64.684.  “  Commonly  called  boycotting  ”  would  give  no  idea  of  itself  ? — Decidedly 
not. 

64.685.  Would  it  be  opposed  to  justice  and  charity  to  shun  a  man  even  in  the  house 
of  worship  and  treat  him  as  a  social  leper — as  a  leper  was  treated  of  old  ? — That  is 
opposed  to  charity  certainly. 

64.686.  Do  you  approve  of  that  form  of  boycotting  ? — Decidedly  not. 

64.687.  Do  you  know  that  is  the  form  of  boycotting  directed  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  his 
speech  at  Ennis  in  the  county  of  Clare  in  1880  ? — I  heard  it  read  yesterday. 

64.688.  And  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Land  Leagpe  through  the  different  parts 
of  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that,  I  do  not  think  so. 

64.689.  Some  form  of  boycotting  has  been  adopted  by  the  Land  League,  has  it  not  ? 
— That  form  has  never  been  adopted,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

64.690.  You  say  you  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  a  portion  of  the  district.  What 
form  has  been  adopted  by  the  local  branch  in  your  district  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any 
form  has  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

64.691.  Do  they  ever  boycott? — In  my  district  ? 

64.692.  Yes?— Yes. 

64.693.  What  do  they  do  when  they  boycott,  what  is  the  victim  subjected  to  ? — It 
was  rather  of  a  negative  character. 

64.694.  Negative  or  positive,  what  is  the  victim  subjected  to? — In  fact,  there  are 
very  few.  I  refer  principally  to  the  time  I  was  bishop.  There  has  been  very  little  of 
that  kind  since  I  was  translated  to  Gralay. 

x  55696.— Ev.  79. 
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64  695  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  you  have  come  to  give  evidence  of  ? 
—Yes  I  "will  give  an  instance,  and  1  know  other  instances  of  the  character  of  boycott¬ 
ing.  I  will  give  you  two  of  the  negative  system  of  boycotting,  A  farmer  came  to  me, 
and  represented  that  he  was  boycotted.  He  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  a  widow  was 
evicted;  this  man  had  a  shop,  and  he  became  boycotted;  people  no  longer  bought 

from  him,  they  gave  up  dealing  with  him.  ,  .  „  . 

64  696.  Is  that  all  ? — He  came  to  me  then  and  represented  his  difficulty  to  me,  as 
bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  if  the 
priests  did  not  interfere  that  he  would  be  able  to  manage  the  people ;  and  they  would 
not  harass  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  great  many  of  them  on  his  books  owing  him 
debts,  and  he  thought  the  whole  thing  would  come  to  an  end  if  the  priests  did  not 

interfere. 

64  697.  In  what  way  ? — In  his  trade. 

64  698  Was  it  to  stimulate  the  people  or  what  ? — He  thought  the  priest  was 
encouraging  them,  and  I  told  him  I  will  put  the  priest  under  restraint,  and  I  did. 

T  wrote°  a  mandate  that  very  day  to  the  priest,  to  give  no  encouragement  to  those 
boycotting  although  it  was  of  that  negative  or  exclusive  character. 

64.699.  If  the  victim  happens  to  be  a  farmer,  and  not  a  trader,  do  you  know  what  he 
is  subiected  to  ? — I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  that  kind  m  my  time  I— - 

64.700.  Do  you  mean  that,  really  and  seriously— have  you  no  knowledge  of  any  case 

in  Ireland  in  the  last  10  years  ?  • 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  Now,  Mr.  Atkinson,  You  have  asked  him  for  examples,  and  he  was 
about  to  give  them,  and  I  ask  that  my  learned  friend  should  allow  him  to  go  on  and 

give  his  explanation  and  not  interrupt  him.  , ,  .  , 

(The  President.)  You  are  not  quite  accurate,  the  bishop  said  he  would  give  examples. 

64.701.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  learned  friend  said  he  accepted  that,  my  Lord  .  Allow 

ni64°702nt(Mr.’  Lochwood.)  My  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  thought  fit  to  stop  it  ?— As  I  told 
you,  I  put  the  priest  under  restraint,  and  still  the  boycotting  went  on,  and  the  poor 

man  I  believe  remains  to  this  day  boycotted. 

64.703.  What  was  his  offence ’-Taking  a  farm  from  which  this  poor  widow  was 

evicted,  and  for  which  a  friend  was  about  to  pay  the  rent  and  all  costs. 

64.704.  What  was  his  name  ? — Coffey. 

64  705  He  was  a  trader  f— He  was  a  trader,  and  then  he  thought  he  would  become 
a  farmer  and  take  this  farm,  over  the  poor  widow’s  head,  and  I  was  observing  that 
a  relative  of  this  widow  was  prepared  to  pay. 

(Mr  Atkinson.)  I  am  quite  observing  that - 

64  706.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Go  on?— A  relative  was  prepared  to  pay  all  the  arrears 
and  law  costs,  and  notwithstanding  that,  this  Coffey  persisted  m  holding  the  land.  It 
was  on  that  condition  that  he  became  boycotted. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  know  of  this  particular  case.  ..  ,  .  ,  , 

64.707.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  my  Lord.  Where  did  he  live  t-He  lived  m  the  county 

of  Sligo,  at  Gurteen,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  . 

64.708.  Has  he  been  under  police  protection  since?— I  have  been  away  for  two 

'N  6  64,709.  Now,  kindly  attend  to  my  question.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  where  a 
farmer  was  boycotted  ? — I  have  newspaper  information  of  it. 

64  710.  You  know  of  none  yourself  ? — No. 

64  711  (The  President.)  That  I  may  understand  this  particular  case,  let  me  ask  you 
this  ’  You  say  the  widow  had  been  evicted  ?— Yes,  evicted,  my  Lords.  _ 

64  712.  Had  she  been  evicted,  and  was  the  land  vacant  ?— She  was  still  m  possession 
when  he  undertook  to  take  the  farm,  and  arranged  with  the  landlord  to  take  it  up. 

64.713.  But  she  had  been  evicted  ?— She  had  been  evicted,  and  I  think  the  time  had 

64.714.  Do  you  represent  that  this  man  went  and  endeavoured  to  get  her  evicted  ?— 

'  ‘^n^^Then  it wLLa°cMe  i^whLh^heVas  boycotted?— For  having  taken  an  evicted 

fai04*716.  For  taking  the  farm  from  which  the  tenant  was  about  to  go?  Yes,  my 
Lord. 
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64.717.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  you  said  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  yourself  of 
a  case  where  a  farmer  was  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  in  the  diocese  I  was 
over  ;  there  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  remember  ;  but  in  my  reading  of  the  news¬ 
papers — 

64.718.  I  will  read  only  this  definition  for  you  to  say  what  you  object  to  in  this  : 

“  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  you  must 
“  show  him  on  the  road  side ;  when  you  meet  him  you  must  show  on  the  streets 
“  of  the  town ;  you  must  show  him  at  the  shop  counter ;  you  must  show  him  in 
“  the  fair  and  market  place,  and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving  him 
“  severely  alone — by  putting  him  into  a  moral  Coventry  ;  by  isolating  him  from 
“  the  rest  of  his  kind,  as  if  he  were  a  leper  of  old — show  your  detestation  of  the 
“  crime  he  has  committed.” 

How  much  of  that  do  you  object  to  ? — I  object  to  portions  of  it  certainly. 

64.719.  Which  portion? — The  eviction  is  not  qualified  ;  it  is  not  said  whether  he  is 
justly  or  unjustly  evicted. 

64.720.  Assume  the  word  “  unjustly  ”  was  in  before  evicted,  would  you  approve  of  it 
all  then? — No,  I  could  not  undertake  to  approve  of  it ;  boycotting  is  a  thing  I  do  not 
like  in  any  .shape. 

64.721.  Putting  in  the  word  “unjustly,”  is  there  anything  you  would  disapprove  of 
in  it  then  if  it  ran  on  ? — Decidedly ;  the  Church  part  of  it ;  I  have  entire  objection  to 
that. 

64.722.  You  think  he  ought  not  to  be  shown  by  the  Church  ? — -Certainly  not. 

64.723.  Anything  else  shown  in  the  “street - ”  ? 

( The  President.)  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  must  be  “  shun.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  know  it  has  been  questioned  before. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  “  shun,”  I  thmk,  my  Lords. 

(The  President.)  You  will  find  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  very  clumsy  if  you 
read  it  so. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  take  it  that  the  word  “  show  ”  points  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  to 
show  you  disapprove  of  it. 

(The  President.)  I  had  that  in  my  mind  ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  point  of 
construction  of  the  sentence  was  singularly  clumsy,  if  that  is  the  meaning. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  at  the  first  the  word  “  shun  ”  should  be 
added,  and  “  show  ”  at  the  last. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  “  show  ”  comes  at  the  last. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  At  all  events  the  sense  of  it  is  not  altered. 

64.724.  Now,  with  that  addition  of  “  unjustly  ”  to  “  evicted,”  do  you  approve  of  the 
whole  of  it,  or  of  the  several  portions  of  it  which  deals  with  it  in  the  place  of  worship  ? 
— I  do  not  approve  of  any  of  it. 

64.725.  You  disapprove  of  it  altogether  ? — I  do  not  say  I  disapprove.  I  do  not 
approve  of  any  of  it. 

64.726.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  mind  if  you  neither  disapprove  or  approve  of 
it  ? — I  would  not  undertake  to  disapprove  of  the  whole  of  it,  certainly  not. 

64.727.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  you  disapprove  of  any  of  it  ? — I  have  under¬ 
taken  to  disapprove  of  a  portion  of  it. 

64, /28.  Is  that  the  only  part  ? — I  would  not  say  that ;  it  is  capable  of  explanation. 

64.729.  Take  it  as  it  is;  it  has  been  before  the  public ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  has 
not  been  taken  as  the  rule,  and  acted  upon  by  the  different  branches  of  the  League 
throughout  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  do  not  know  the  whole  of  the 
branches. 

64.730.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter  at  all  ? — Yes,  the  branches 
that  are  under  my  immediate  supervision,  exactly  to  where  I  resided. 

64.731.  What  are  they  ? — In  Mayo  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

64.732.  Did  the  Mayo  branches  in  their  action  and  operation  put  down  boycotting 

as  described  and  directed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  put  it  down  ;  there 
is  hardly  any  boycotting ;  none  that  I  am  aware  of - 

64.733.  Connected  with  the  League  ? — Yes. 

64.734.  Were  not  the  rural  portions  all  members  of  the  League  ? — They  were. 
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7^5  Could  it  be  uossible  a  man  could  be  boycotted  against  the  will  of  the 
?^I  do  not  know  the  will  of  the  League ;  I  am  not  aware  the  League  m  my 

mrf  of  the  country  ever  sanctioned  boycotting.  .  ..  , 

1  64,736.  Did  not  the  League  in  1880  comprise  almost  the  entire  agricultural 

popula^o  a  man  be  boycotted  against  the  will  of  the  League,  and  that  be  carried 

out  Yes,  but  that  boycotting  might  not  emanate  from  the  League. 

64  738  They  could  have  stopped  it  if  they  so,  desired  .  I  am  not  so  sure  of  tha  . 

T  sunnose  thev  could,  if  you  assume  that  all  the  population  were  members. 

1  64P739  Did  you  not  tell  me  so  that  they  embraced  the  whole  of  the  agricultural 

P°64^740I1Now|  to  come  back  a  moment  to  1879.  I  think  you  said  the  people 
apprehended  a  recurrence  of  the  evictions  of  the  year  1847  ?— Not  on  the  same  scale. 

1  6 fhrSt  was  a3“yefrs  beforeeis79.  There  is  no  man  could  have  a  recollection 
very  well  of  what  occurred  then,  unless  he  was  45  or  50  years  old  ?-I  am  not  so  very 
nid  and  I  have  a  recollection  of  it. 

64  749  The  portion  I  have  referred  to  that  is  a  large  district,  is  _  it  not,  ne  r 
Ballvhaunis  in  the  county  of  Mayo?— It  is  a  very  thickly  populated  district.  1 
V'4  743.  And  very  mainly  depended  upon  the  potato  crop  for  a  livelihood  .—Yes. 
64,744.  That  has  been  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition,  I  presume,  for  many 

‘  e64J45^  How  long  have  you  had  experience  of  it?— That  district  I  have  referred  to¬ 
wnee  1872  to  1887 — 15  years. 

64  746  From  1872  ?— Yes,  to  1887,  that  would  be  15  years. 

64  747  From  1872  ?— That  portion  of  Mayo. 

64’, 748.  Did  you  know  anything  about  Mayo  m  those  years  1861  and  1862  .—West 

M64°749.  None  of  that  district?— None  of  that  district.  .  , 

64  750  Was  anything  occurring  m  the  county  of  Mayo  m  1861,  1862  and  1863  , 
any  outbreak  of  crime  which  attracted  your  attention,  although  you  lived  m  another 
uart  of  the  country  ?— I  was  in  college  m  1862 

64  751  You  were  in  college  ? — I  was  m  college  ..  , 

64,752.  But  you  saw  the  newspapers? — I  was  in  college  and  not  allowed  to  read 

ne64  753er  After  you  went  back  to  Mayo  did  you  hear  of  any  disturbances  having 
occurred  in  1861  and  1862  ?— No,  not  that  I  remember  now, 

64,754.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  agricultural  statistics  .  D 

you  mean  now  or  at  that  time.  .  AT 

64  755  Before  you  came  to  give  evidence  ? — JNo. 

64  756  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  not  almost  as  great  a  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  the  chief  means  of  subsistence,  in  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  as  there  was  in  1878  and 
1879  ? — X  am  not  aware  of  that. 

64  757  You  have  not  looked  at  the  returns  .  JNo.  ,  , 

64758'  But  there  was  no  outbreak  of  crime  in  1860  and  1861  that  you  ever  heard 
of  *_I  was  in  college  at  the  time  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say 
64.759.  Now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  people  were  in  a  great  state  of 

aPM76a1App“reh&ensio7lfe! what?-Having  insufficient  food  and  starvation 

64/761 .  Of  course  you  know  the  way  the  poor  law  is  administered  .  I  hare  som 

"  xJd  to  1879,  up  to  the  summer  of  1879,  do  you  know  whether  any  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  poor  law  authorities  for  anything  like  extraordinary  or 

unusual  relief  ? — Before  1879  ? 

64  763.  Before  August  1879  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

64764.  Did  you  yourself  ?-1877  and  1878  were  bad  years. 

64/765.  Was  there  any  acute  distress  up  to  August  1879,  or  the  end  of  1^/9  .  I  am 

n°64  766?’At  all  events,  you  as  bishop  did  not  think  yourself  called  upon  to  make  any 
representation  to  the  poor  law  authorities  for  anything  like  extra  grants,  or  of  out-of- 
door  relief,  or  things  of  that  kind? — Not  in  1879. 
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64.767.  Did  you  apply  in  1879  ? — Not  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  I  wrote  a 
public  letter  calling  attention  to  the  prevalent  distress. 

64.768.  What  was  the  date  of  the  letter? — I  have  written  them  several.  The  first, 
I  think,  was  on  Chrismas  Eve,  1879. 

64.769.  December  24th,  1879  ? — Yes,  it  will  be  found  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal/' 
I  think,  on  the  26th. 

64.770.  And  you  wrote  as  soon  as  you  thought  it  was  time  to  write  ? — Yes. 

64.771.  Were  the  people  in  a  state  of  apprehension  of  being  evicted  do  you  say  ? — 
For  nonpayment  of  rent,  and  there  is  no  way  of  paying  rent — no  possible  means  of 
paying  rent. 

64.772.  And  the  consequence,  I  suppose,  would  be  eviction  ? — There  were  to  my 
knowledge  evictions. 

64.773.  Were  they  in  a  state  of  unusual  apprehension  in  1879  ? — I  should  say  so. 

64.774.  Do  you  know  ? — I  do. 

64.775.  Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  inquire  ? — I  did.  I  gave  that  in  my  direct 
evidence  a  while  ago, 

64.776.  Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  inquire  whether  there  were  actual 
apprehension  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  made  it  my  special  business,  but  some  representa¬ 
tions  were  made  by  me. 

64.777.  Of  course,  that  being  so  their  feelings  against  the  landlords  would  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  there  would  be  great  exasperation  against  the  landlords,  would  not 
there  ? — That  would  be  the  consequence. 

64.778.  And  so  great  was  that,  that  you  appointed  tho  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
district  as  moderators,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  of  the  agitation. 

64.779.  But  supposing  it  happened  that  some  of  these  gentleman  who  were  appointed 
to  moderate,  made  very  violent  speeches  to  them,  and  held  up  the  land-grabber  as  even 
a  worse  enemy  than  the  landlord  at  the  time  of  their  apprehension,  and  their  feelings 
were  exasperated,  what  in  your  opinion  would  the  effect  be  ? — I  suppose  it  would  have 
an  irritating  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

64.780.  And  lead  to  crime  ? — It  might  lead  to  crime. 

64.781.  The  result  of  addressing  violent  and  inflammatory  speeches  to  men  in  a  state 
of  apprehension  and  exasperation,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  induce  them  to  commit 
crime  ? — I  think  it  is  likely  to — yes. 

64.782.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  speeches  that  were  delivered 
by  one  or  two  Catholic  gentlemen  ? — Does  that  apply  to  a  later  period  ? 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  general  proposition  which  would  be  applicable  to  all 
seasons. 

64.783.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  only  call  your  attention  to  one.  Did  that  state  of  things 
continue  down  to  the  year  1887  ? — No. 

64.784.  Bad  times? — No,  not  to  the  same  extent. 

64.785.  Was  there  distress  still  existing  ? — There  was  distress  in  parts — in  agricul¬ 
tural  districts. 

64.786.  Now  do  you  know  Father  Coen,  of  Newport? — No  ;  I  know  he  was  a  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 

64.787.  Do  you  find  very  much  distress  existing  amongst  the  larger  tenants  ? — What 
do  you  mean  by  distress.  Do  you  mean  want  of  food — want  of  sufficient  food  ? 

64.788.  Do  you  not  understand  ? — It  is  capable  of  two  senses. 

64.789.  Did  you  find  any  distress  existing  amongst  the  larger  tenants  ? — If  you 

mean  by  distress  what  I  mean — suppose  I  mean  by  distress  an  inability  to  meet  their 
demands — there  was,  I  think.  If  you  mean  by  distress  a  want  of  sufficient  food - 

64.790.  How  long  did  that  continue  after  1879  ? — For  several  years  owing  to  two 
causes,  the  depression  in  the  price  of  stock,  and  also  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce. 

61.791.  Do  you  mean  that  continued  up  to  1877  ? — 1877. 

64.792.  1887? — It  certainly  did  up  to  1886;  I  think  in  1887  too,  and  then  there 
was  a  better  condition  of  things  in  last  year  and  this  year. 

64.793.  But  did  the  same  feeling  exist  among  the  people  in  1887,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

64.794.  Listen  to  this.  This  is  a  speech  delivered  at  Louisburgh,  county  of  Mavo, 
on  the  19th  of  June  1887  :  — 
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“  The  land-grabber,  like  the  hungry  hound,  swallows  up  all  he  can.  He 
forcibly  reminded  one  of  a  half-starved  sow  pig,  who  goes  about  until  she  gets 
her  head  into  a  pot  of  potatoes,  and  gobbles  up  all  she  can,  although  the  woman 
of  the  house  gives  her  the  pot-stick  on  the  back.  Well,  the  way  to  put  down 
the  land-grabber  was  to  lay  the  moral  pot-stick  on  his  back  by  refusing  to  buy 
“  or  sell  to  him,  or  by  associating  with  him  in  any  public-house  or  even  the  House 
“  of  God  if  necessary.” 

Do  you  approve  of  that? — I  do  not  approve  of  that.  , 

64.795.  That  was  addressed  to  those  people  suffering  under  these  feelings  you  see  i— 
Yes,  I  take  it  there  would  have  been  cases  of  land-grabbing  in  that  parish. 

64.796.  Yes,  naturally.  Did  you  ever  since  this  agitation  commenced  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  for  yourself  what  was  the  nature  of  the  speeches  that  weie 
delivered  by  the  different  persons  and  priests  through  your  district  ?— I  kept  special 
watch  over  the  speeches  of  my  own  priests. 

64.797.  But  none  others? — Certainly  not, 

64.798.  Did  you  reprimand  any  of  them  ? — I  did. 

64.799.  For  violent  language  ?— One  for  violent  language. 

64  800.  Was  it  a  public  reprimand  or  a  private  one  ?— It  was  a  private  one, 

64  801.  Did  you  do  anything  to  undo  the  lessons  which  these  men  had  taught  to  the 
peasantry  by  that  language  ? — I  did.  I  withdrew  that  man  altogether  from  political 

64,802.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Father  Coen  was  not  in  your  diocese  ?  He  was 

in  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  , 

64,S03.  You  referred  to  this  estate  of  Lord  Dillon  s  ? — Yes. 

64.804.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  rent  his  tenants  owed  ?— At  present 

not  tllG  lfiSiSt.  ,  _  n  mi  1 

64.805.  Or  whether  they  paid  any  rent  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  .  lhey  have 

bV4e80rHow  much — when? — They  have  always  paid  rent.  They  have  been  holding 
out  for  reductions,  and  have  got  reductions  regularly,  and  hence  there  has  been  no 

°U64io7  Do  I  understand  you  to  adopt  the  description  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Irish  society,  that  the  landlord  is  always  absent?— What  landlord  ( 

64.808.  The  landlord.  It  is  used  in  a  generic  sense  I  suppose  ? — He  was  talking  of 

Lord  Dillon.  .  , ,  ,  , 

64.809.  Has  he  always  been  absent?— The  present  man  is  never  on  the  estate. 

64810.  Is  the  son  there  all  the  year  ?— He  is  there  sometimes. 

64,811.  You  do  not  know  how  often  ? — He  has  been  there  to  my  knowledge  twice. 
64*812.  Within  the  last  two  years  ? — I  have  not  been  there  tor  the  last  two  years. 

He  may  have  been.  „  TT  •  u 

64  8i3.  Lord  Dillon  himself,  I  believe,  is  a  very  old  man  ? — He  is  an  old  man.  _ 

64  814  Now,  you  have  described  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  condition  ot 
some  of  these  people.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the 
impoverished  classes  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  ? — It  was  not  my  business.  Of  course, 
my  principal  concern  is  my  own  people. 

64.815.  Or  any  part  of  England  ?— Certainly  not. 

64.816.  Or  Scotland? — No.  .  ,  ...  .. 

64  817.  And  you  do  not  know  that  in  every  community  there  is  great  destitution 

among  some  classes  ? — There  is  no  destitution  in  England  or  Scotland  such  as  ours,  or 
anything  at  all  like  it. 

64.818.  Is  there  not  ? — I  mean  among  agricultural  people. 

64.819.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Scotland  ? — I  have. 

64.820.  Do  you  mean  the  north  part,  Skye  or  Caithness? — Not  at  Caithness. 

64’, 821.  Skye  ?— I  did  not  land,  but  I  passed  by  Portree. 

Be-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

64,822.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  if  Lord  Dillon  is  an  old  man.  Can  you  speak 
for  the  last  40  years  as  to  his  presence  on  his  estate  ? — Oh,  he  has  not  been  t  e 
landlord  for  more  than  perhaps  10  years. 
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64.823.  And  who  was  before  him  ? — His  brother. 

64.824.  Was  he  ever  there  ? — Not  in  my  time. 

64.825.  For  how  long  a  time  can  you  speak? — I  speak  since  1872,  since  I  became 
bishop  there. 

64.826.  During  the  time  that  you  have  known  these  estates  of  Lord  Dillon’s  can  you 
say  whether  the  landlord  has  ever  spent  any  money  in  the  improvement  of  them? — I 
am  not  aware  that  he  has  spent  a  shilling,  unless,  perhaps,  through  his  agent  upon  the 
works  of  the  demesne. 

•  64,827.  You  mean  that  is  connected  with  the  mansion  house? — But  not  upon  the 
property. 

64.828.  Now  Father  Coen,  whose  speech  has  been  brought  to  your  notice,  is  not,  I 
think,  a  priest  in  your  diocese  ? — He  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Tuarn. 

64.829.  Have  you  had  any  speeches  brought  to  your  notice  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  to  which  you  referred,  in  which  your  condemnation  was  sought? — None  else 
brought  under  my  notice. 

64.830.  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  diocese? — None  else. 

64.831.  I  suppose  there  are  many  Catholics  in  your  diocese  who  are  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  Land  League,  and  who  do  not  favour  the  Land  League — I  mean 
persons  of  good  position  in  the  diocese  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Land  League, 
and  who  do  not  favour  it  ? — Certainly. 

64.832.  Has  your  attention  been  called  by  any  of  them  to  any  inflammatory  speeches 
as  they  have  been  called  by  the  priests  in  your  diocese  ? — Not  to  any  particular  speech  ; 
but  there  is  one  case  where  it  was  represented  to  me  that  o ne  of  the  priests  was  using 
rather  strong  language  with  regard  to  rent. 

64.833.  And  is  that  the  case  to  which  you  referred  just  now  ? — Not  that  one. 

64.834.  With  the  exception  of  that  case,  has  there  been  any  such  complaint  made  to 
you? — No  complaint.  I  was  about  to  add  that  I  kept  so  close  a  watch  upon  the 
speeches,  that  I  called  a  priest  to  account  for  denouncing  the  “Freeman’s  Journal” 
on  one  occasion. 

64.835.  When  was  that  ? — That  would  be  about  1881,  I  think. 

64.836.  What  was  the  offence  ?  Why  was  the  priest  finding  fault  with  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — Something  had  appeared  in  it  which  did  not  please  him.  I 
forget  now  the  particulars ;  but  he  used  strong  language  for  which  I  called  him  to 
account. 

64.837.  Now,  with  regard  to  boycotting,  you  have  given  one  case  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  was  put  by  my  learned  friend,  of  a  man  named  Coffey.  What  other 
cases  were  you  about  to  mention  ? — There  were  two  other  cases  that  came  before  my 
mind.  One  was  a  writ-server.  He  was  boycotted.  No  one  would  work  for  him.  He 
was  shunned  ;  and  the  third  case  was  a  car-driver  who  hired  his  cars  to  the  police  for 
eviction  duty.  Those  were  the  only  cases  I  remember  in  my  district  that  occurred  in 
my  time.  There  may  have  been  others. 

64.838.  In  those  cases  was  there  anything  except  the  negative  conduct  of  which  you 
spoke  ? — It  was  all  of  a  negative  character.  There  was  no  injury  to  person  or  property 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

64.839.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  boycotting.  In  you  opinion,  if  the  people 
had  not  combined  as  they  did  in  these  Land  Leagues,  would  evictions  have  followed  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  did  occur  ? — Decidedly. 

64.840.  And  in  your  opinion,  and  from  past  experience,  had  evictions  been  multiplied, 
would  crime  have  been  multiplied  ? — Crime,  follows,  as  a  rule,  upon  evictions.  They 
resent  eviction  by  crime. 

64.841.  Have  you  known  that  to  be  the  case  since  you  have  known  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  agrarian  movement  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I  have  been  hearing  it. 

64.842.  Now,  my  learned  friend  puts  this  question  to  you  :  Assuming  secret  societies 

decreased,  assuming  that  evictions  decreased - ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Remained  stationary. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  Assuming  that  evictions  remained  stationary,  assuming  that  crime 
increased,  you  were  asked  how  would  you  account  for  that?  Let  me  ask  you  this. 
Assume  that  evictions  of  families  actually  occurred  in  this  order  and  in  these  numbers — 
1878,  47  (this  is  in  Mayo) :  1879,  77  ;  1880,  106 ;  1881,  244 ;  1882,  291 ;  would  that 
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increase  of  evictions,  according  to  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  this  country,  account 
for  the  increase  in  crime  ? — It  would  account  for  it.  . 

64,843.  And  you  have  already  told  me  had  those  evictions  been  still  further 
multiplied,  in  your  opinion,  crime  would  have  been  multiplied  in  a  like  proportion  ? 

I  think  in  the  same  ratio,  or  almost  the  same. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  have  looked  at  this  page  7,  that  was  alluded  to 
December  10th,  1881.  I  see  most  of  these  are  branches,  not  of  the  Land  League,  but 
of  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  Your  Lordship  will  take  that  from  me. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  you  can  distinguish  them,  you  know,  after  what  we 
have  heard.  The  action  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Land 

League.  T  in 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  I  cannot,  of  course,  now  argue  as  to  that.  1  merely  cad  your 

Lordship’s  attention  to  that.  The  Land  League  was  suppressed  ;  the  Ladies  Land 
League  was  not  suppressed  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  I  am  aware  of  that;  they  took  up  the  task  of  the  Land 
League  which  was  suppressed,  and,  I  should  imagine,  because  it  was  suppressed. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No  doubt.  I  think  they  were  contemporaneous  for  a  time  ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  the  ladies  branches  continued.  I 
will  not  argue  what  the  precise  effect  of  that  is ;  but  I  will  just  call  your  Lordship  s 
attention  to  how  they  run.  There  were  32  branch  meetings  ;  substantially  they  were 
all  ladies.  I  have  counted  up  the  29,  and  they  are  all  ladies, 


Reverend  Father  Fahy  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

64.844.  Are  you  the  parish  prtest  in  Gort  ? — Yes. 

64.845.  And  are  you  the  Vicar-General  of  the  diocese  ? — Yes,  only  of  that  diocese.. 

64.846.  When  did  you  go  to  Gort?— I  think  in  1883,  as  well  as  I  can  remember— m 
March  1883. 

64.847.  Where  had  you  been  before  that  ? — In  Peterswell. 

64.848.  Is  that  near  Gort  ?— Yes,  about  four  miles  from  Gort. 

64.849.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Peterswell  ? — I  think  I  went  there  in  May  1875, 
as  well  as  I  remember. 

64.850.  And  you  remained  there  till  1883  ? — Yes.  . 

64.851.  Do  you  remember  two  men,  Haynes  and  Morrissy,  and  some  others  being 

tried  at  Galway  in  1882  ? — Yes.  .  , 

(Mr.  A.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  this  is  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lighe  on 

])cicro  2397 

1 64,852.  What  were  they  charged  with  ?— I  think  with  having  fired  into  the  house  of 

a  man  named  Heron.  „  .  ,  , .  t 

64  853  And  on  whose  information  were  they  charged  ? — On  the  information  of  a 

young  man  named  George  Heron,  the  son  of  the  occupant  or  owner  of  the  house. 

64.854.  You  instructed  Mr.  Tighe  to  defend  them  at  the  assizes  ?  Yes. 

64.855.  Did  you  before  the  trial  came  on  receive  this  letter  signed  “  William  Heron  i 
(The  letter  is  at  page  2399.  It  was  put  in  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tighe.) 

“  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  .  ,  « 

“  I  am  writing  you  these  few  lines  expressing  my  sorrow  tor  the  live  men 

“  now  imprisoned  in  Galway  Jail,  and  if  it  may  please  your  Reverence  to  get  the 
“  sum  of  81.  from  their  parents,  I  would  be  inclined  to  get  my  son  off  to  America. 
«  If  they  are  satisfied  to  give  81.  between  them,  and  to  give  the  same  to  your 
“  Reverence,  so  that  you  could  pay  his  fare  off,  for  we  don’t  want  to  have  anything 
“  to  do  with  it.  So  iff  they  agree  you  can  pay  the  fare  before  him;  and  also  1 
«  promise  to  return  that  8  pounds  to  your  Reverence  about  next  May,  and  it  1 
“  could  afford  it  at  the  present  time  I  would  pay  it  out  of  my  own  pocket,  for  J 
“  am  grieved  at  the  sad  occurrence  that  has  taken  place. 

“  Waiting  yogr  kind  and  speedy  reply, 

“  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

(f  Wm.  Heron.” 
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64.856.  Now,  who  was  William  Heron? — He  was  the  father  of  the  young  man 
named  George  Heron,  who  brought  the  charge  against  the  young  men  to  whom  you 
have  referred.  William  Heron  was  the  father  of  George  Heron. 

64.857.  Was  William  Heron,  the  father,  an  illiterate  man? — Yes. 

64.858.  Do  you  believe  he  wrote  that  letter? — I  am  quite  satisfied  he  never 
wrote  it. 

64.859.  Whose  writing  do  you  think  it  was  ? — I  believe  it  was  in  the  writing  of  his 
son,  George  Heron. 

64.860.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tighe  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
“  Times.” 

64.861.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  you  got  that  young  man  to  go  away  ;  is  there 
any  truth  in  that? — None  whatever. 

64.862.  Did  you  make  any  reply  to  that  letter? — No. 

64.863.  Did  you  take  any  action  on  that  letter  at  all  ? — I  kept  the  letter  and  never 
replied  to  it ;  and  then  at  the  court  house  at  Galway  where  the  case  was  being  tried 
before  the  Chief  Baron  I  gave  the  letter  itself — not  the  copy. 

64.864.  You  kept  the  letter,  and  did  not  reply  to  it  ? — No. 

64.865.  And  when  the  trial  came  on  what  did  you  do  ? — When  the  trial  came  on  at 
the  court  house  I  gave  the  letter,  the  original,  to  the  counsel  we  had  employed  for 
the  defence  of  the  young  men. 

64.866.  And  was  it  read  in  court? — Yes. 

64,867  And  what  happened  on  the  trial  ? — After  it  had  been  read  by  our  counsel  the 
young  man  who  made  the  charges  against  the  prisoners  was  asked  whether  that  letter 
was  in  his  handwriting.  He  refused  to  answer,  and  the  judge  said  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  reply.  He  still  refused.  Then,  immediately  on  his  refusal, the  representative 
of  the  Crown  entered  a  nolle  prosequi  in  the  case,  and  the  nolle  prosequi  was  at  once 
acted  upon  by  the  judge,  and  the  men  were  acquitted. 

64.868.  Was  there  any  suggestion  made  there  that  you  had  tried  to  get  this  young 
man  away  ? — None  whatever. 

64.869.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  made  here  in  the  evidence  of  this 
Mr.  Tighe  that  you  had  got  this  young  man  to  go  away  ? — Well,  I  have  not  seen 
exactly  any  authenticated  copy  of  Mr.  Tighe’s  evidence. 

64.870.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  is  the  effect  of  it  ? — I  might  say,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  would  not  have  known  anything  whatever  of  Tighe’s  evidence  were  it  not 
that  a  priest  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  London  “Times,”  in  wh'i 
Mr.  Tighe’s  statements  were  reported.  I  think  they  were  not  reported  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal,”  which  is  the  journal  I  generally  use. 

64.871.  You  were  at  Peterswell  from  1879  to  1883  ?— From  1875. 

64.872.  Was  there  a  Land  League  established  at  Peterswell  ? — Yes. 

64.873.  When  was  it  established  there  ? — I  think  in  December  1880. 

64.874.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  it? — No,  I  think  I  was  a  member  of  the  League, 
but  I  held  no  position. 

64.875.  You  were  not  president,  or  anything? — No.  I  might  at  the  same  time 
observe  (it  will  facilitate  your  questions)  that  the  meetings  of  the  committee  were 
generally  held  in  my  house. 

64.876.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  of  the  League  ?— Yes.  I  will  also  say  a 
reason  why  I  did  not  become  an  officer  or  member  of  the  committee  was  that  my 
health  had  suffered  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the  efforts  which  were  necessary  to 
provide  food  for  the  people,  and  I  was  not  strong  enough. 

64,8/7.  At  any  rate  the  committee  held  their  meetings  in  your  house? — Yes, 
generally.  6  J 

64,878.  So  that  you  knew  what  went  on  there  ? — Perfectly. 

64,8/ 9^  And  when  you  went  to  Gort  eventually,  did  you  join  the  National  League 
there?  The  National  League,  I  think,  was  established  in  Gort  somewhere  about  1866, 
and  on  that  occasion  I  was  asked  to  become  president  of  the  branch,  and  I  did  become 
president. 

64.880.  1886  you  mean  ? — I  think  so,  1886. 

64.881.  Not  till  then  ? — Not  till  then,  I  think.  I  was  president  there. 

64.882.  Were  you  any  officer  in  the  League  when  it  was  established  at  Gort  ? — I  was 
president. 
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64,883.  So  that  yon  can  speak  to  the  action  of  the  National  League  at  Gort  after 
1886’,  and  of  the  Land  League  at  Peterswell  from  1879  to  1883  ?  Yes. 

64  884.  Now,  knowing  what  you  do  about  the  League,  what  do  you  say  was  the 
action  of  the  League  as  regards  crime.  Do  you  think  that  it  tended  to  increase  crime 
or  to  diminish  crime  ?— Oh,  I  am  satisfied  it  tended  to  diminish  crime. 

64  885  Do  you  think  the  Land  League  in  any  way  encouraged  or  countenanced 
crime  or  outrage  ? — I  myself  at  our  meetings  condemned  certain  things  that  were  done 
which  occurred  in  the  district,  and  had  the  entire  sanction  of  the  committee  of  the 

64.886.  Things  had  occurred  which  the  committee  of  the  League  had  censured  l 
Yes. 

64.887.  Were  there  many  outrages  in  your  parish  ?— Well,  fortunately,  not  many  ; 

there  were  fust  a  few,  I  think.  .  , .  .  .  •  ,  , 

64.888.  What  were  the  principal  ?  Mr.  Burke  s  murder  was  in  an  adjoining  parish  . 

—That  did  not  occur  in  my  parish.  It  occurred  in  an  adjoining  parish. 

64  889.  Was  that  denounced  by  the  League  in  your  parish  .  That  occurred  while  1 
was  in  Peterswell.  It  occurred  just  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  io  could 
not  therefore  have  been  denounced  by  the  League.  It  was  denounced  very  strongly 

bv  me  on  the  Sunday  after  it  had  occurred.  .  '  .  .  -1070 

64  890.  Now,  just  a  question  or  two  about  the  condition  of  the  people  m  lb/J. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  their  condition.  W as  there  much  distress  ?  Oh,  yes,  a  great  dea  . 

64  891  And  was  it  necessary  to  distribute  much  relief  ? — Yes,  I  have  the  authentic 
returns  of  the  amount  of  meal  I  was  able  to  distribute  in  that  year  amongst  the  people, 
and  I  find  the  amount  of  meal  alone  I  distributed  or  which  was  distributed  by  me  and 

the  committee  was  something  between  61  and  62  tons.  _ 

64  892.  That  would  be  Indian  meal  ? — A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  Indian  meal, 
but  in  some  instances  there  was  flour  and  oatmeal.  In  the  case  of  delicate  persons,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  try  and  consider  their  condition,  and  give  them  that  food  which 

mi erht  be  beneficial  to  them.  ,  , 

64  893.  Do  you  remember  in  1886  presiding  at  a  meeting  at  Gort,  at  which 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  1—1  have  a  very  distinct  recollection 

j*  ^ 

64  894  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  month  in  1886  this  meeting  was  held  1  I 
know  it  was  November.  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  November  that  year. 

64  895.  Do  you  remember  anything  occurring  while  Mr.  Sheehy  was  speaking  .  1 

presided  at  the  meeting  myself.  I  remember  distinctly  that  during  the  speech  which 
was  being  delivered  by  Mr.  Sheehy,  he  reprimanded  in  the  very  strongest  w^  an 
observation  which  had  been  made  by  some  person  in  the  crowd.  I  probably  would 
have  done  so  myself  if  I  had  heard  it,  but  I  did  not  hear  it,  and  I  know  that  it  was  done 
so  promptlv  by  Mr.  Sheehy  that  I  felt  there  was  no  need  to  repeat  the  reprimand. 
64,896.  What  was  it  that  was  shouted  out  1 — I  think  the  man  said  something  about 

Sh 63^897  1  Did  Mr.  Sheehy  reprimand  him  at  once  ?— Mr.  Sheehy  reprimanded  him  at 
once.’  I  think  he  said  the  man  was  a  coward  and  dishonest ;  at  least  he  spoke  m  the 
very  strongest  way  of  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

64  898.  Just  a  word  or  two  about  this  case  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  at  page  2397. 
This  case  we  are  speaking  of,  I  think,  was  a  charge  against  one  person  or  more  of  the 

lia64  SoV^JharUd  with  firing  into  the  hou=e  of  James  Galbraith.  Ido  not  know 
whether  you  know  these  particulars  ?-Do  you  refer  to  anything  occurring  m 

Pe64,'900n  It  is  mentioned  at  question  42,451,  “  Firing  into  the  house  of  dames  ' Galbraith 
“  who  was  a  magistrate  of  Oappard,  Gort,  CO.  Galway  t-There  was i  no  such 
charge  made  against  anyone  in  Peterswell  as  firing  into  the  house  of  Mr  Ga^.th 
64  901.  I  am  only  reading  the  note.  You  maybe  right  Were  they  tried  at  the 
assizes.  They  were  tried  in  Galway  ? — They  were  never  tried  for  firing  m  o  e  s 
of  Mr.  Galbraith. 
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64.902.  What  do  you  say  was  the  charge  against  this  man  or  these  men  ? — Firing 
into  the  house  of  a  man  named  Heron.  He  was  a  dependent  of  Mr.  Galbraith,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort — a  servant  of  some  kind. 

64.903.  There  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Heron  who  had  been  a  witness 
before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes. 

64.904.  And  the  principal  witness  ? — Yes. 

64.905.  He  was  the  son  of  the  person  whose  name  is  attached  to  this  letter,  William 
Heron  ? — Y  es. 

64.906.  And  you  say  he  was  the  principal  witness.  As  a  fact  he  did  not  appear  at 
the  assizes  ? — Oh,  as  a  fact,  he  did  appear  at  the  assizes,  and  I  may  also  add  he  was  the 
only  witness  at  the  assizes. 

64.907.  You  were  present  at  the  assizes  ? — Yes. 

64.908.  We  will  get  the  date  of  the  assizes  and  the  report.  It  will  be  in  the  year 
1882.  It  was  the  spring  assizes  of  1882,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

64.909.  At  Galway  ? — Yes. 

64.910.  What  would  be  the  newspaper  in  which  we  could  get  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Galway  Assizes  ?  Would  it  be  the  “  Galway  Vindicator  ”  ? — I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  proceedings  there  were  ever  fully  reported  at  all,  and  I  cannot 
refer  you  to  any  particular  newspaper  report  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 

64.911.  You  took,  apparently,  some  part  in  instructing  Mr.  Tighe  as  to  the  defence? 
— Yes. 

64,912  Was  there  one  man,  or  were  there  two  men  named? — Charged  with  the 
offence  ? 

64.913.  Yes? — I  think  there  were  five  or  six  arrested  and  charged  with  it. 

64.914.  I  see  the  trial  is  called  the  Queen  v.  Haynes? — Yes. 

64.915.  Did  you  give  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Tighe  to  defend  these  men  ? — Yes. 

64,616.  In  what  capacity  ? — Well,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  those 

men,  because  they  were  my  parishioners ;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  see  that  they  would 
be  defended.  I  had  very  little  doubt  as  to  their  innocence,  and  I  will  also  add  that  I  had 
considerable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  young  man,  by  whom  the  charge  was  made, 
was  really  the  criminal.  He  had  been  looked  after  by  the  police,  some  short  time 
before  that,  for  what  had  not  been  an  offence,  which  has  been  proved,  but,  I  think,  an 
offence  which  was  real.  There  was  some  other  offence  also,  in  connexion  with  his 
character,  which  left  me  very  little  room  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  real  criminal, 
and  the  other  men  were  innocent. 

64,917.  What  was  his  name  ? — George  Heron  is  the  name  of  the  boy  by  whom  the 
charge  had  been  made. 

64,918  Who  do  you  suggest  was  the  criminal  ? — Well,  my  idea  was  that  the  boy  who 
made  that  charge  was  the  criminal,  beeause  I  believe  he  was  accusing  innocent  men. 

64.919.  That  is  George  Heron  ? — Yes. 

64.920.  You  said  the  charge  against  Haynes  was  of  firing  into  the  house  of  the  herd 
or  dependent  of  Mr.  Galbraith?  Was  that  the  father  of  George  Heron? — Yes,  the 
father. 

64.921.  Then,  is  your  suggestion  that  this  young  man  fired  into  his  own  father’s 
house? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  that.  I  believed  that  if  the  firing  had  taken  place  at  all, 
the  father  who  was  present  in  the  house  ought  to  be  the  person  by  whom  the  charge 
would  naturally  be  brought,  and  the  father  never  gave  evidence  to  the  police  in  any 
way  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 

64.922.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  1  understood  you  to  say  you 
thought  the  young  man  himself  was  guilty? — Guilty  of  bringing  a  false  and  groundless 
charge  against  innocent  men. 

64.923.  ( The  President.)  I  understood  you  to  say  he  was  the  man  that  was  guilty  ? — 
Inasmuch  as  he  brought  a  charge  which  was  unjustifiable  against  a  man  that  I 
considered  innocent,  because,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  anything  else. 

( The  President.)  That  may  have  been  your  meaning,  but  I  did  not  understand  it. 

64.924.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  That  may  have  been  in  your  mind.  I  do  not  think  you 
conveyed  it  to  us  ;  but  really  we  all  thought  you  meant  he  was  the  person  who 
committed  the  act  he  charged  others  with  committing  ? — No. 

64.925.  Then  your  idea  was  there  was  no  offence  committed  by  anyone  ? — Yes,  that 
was  my  idea. 
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64.926.  Except  this  false  charge  ? — Yes. 

64.927.  Did  you  communicate  that  to  the  police  ? — No. 

64.928.  Of  course  you  were  giving  instructions  to  Mr.  Tighe,  who  came  here  as  a 
witness  ? — Did  you  suggest  that  to  Mr.  Tighe  ? — Oh  yes,  I  did. 

64.929.  Then  when  Mr.  Tighe  was  here  as  a  witness  he  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  fact  that  that  was  your  opinion  ? — He  was  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
facts  I  am  now  placing  before  the  court. 

64.930.  Those  are  more  a  matter  of  opinion  than  fact.  Was  he  in  possession  of  your 
opinion  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

64.931.  Excuse  me  for  putting  it  on  the  note — that  George  Heron  was  a  person  who 
had  made  a  false  charge  against  men  who  were  perfectly  innocent? — I  told  him  so — 
that  I  thought  so. 

64.932.  Now,  we  have  Mr.  Tighe’s  evidence  here.  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  Of 
course  there  may  be  some  confusion  or  mistake  of  fact  ;  but  Mr.  Tighe  is  known  to 
you,  I  suppose,  as  a  gentleman  of  respectability  ? — I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  Tighe 
except  in  his  official  capacity  at  that  particular  time.  I  heard  his  name  mentioned  as 
a  solicitor  of  character,  and  on  account  of  that  I  wrote  to  him  and  engaged  him  for  the 
case.  I  know  nothing  more  about  him. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  it  is  question  42,458. 

“  Was  there  a  witness  named  Heron? — Yes. 

“  To  have  given  evidence  in  that  case  ? — He  was  the  chief  witness  in  the 
“  court  below. 

“  The  chief  witness  ? — For  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

“  Before  the  magistrate  ? — Yes,  before  the  magistrate. 

“  On  the  committal  for  trial  ? — Yes. 

“  Was  Heron  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  had  gone  ? — I  did  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
“  where  he  had  gone. 

“  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  in  Ireland  or  not  ? — I  could  not  say.” 

64.933.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  where  the  mistake  lies ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  after 
the  evidence  of  this  gentleman,  a  lawyer  acquainted  with  these  things,  that  your 
memory  is.  right  ? — All  the  facts  are  perfectly  ascertainable,  I  suppose,  by  referring  to 
the  records  of  the  court.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

64.934.  Was  he  examined  in  court? — Decidedly  examined. 

64.935.  (  The  President.)  Just  distinguish  between  the  trial  and  the  court  below.  Are 
you  sure  that  you  have  got  the  trial  in  your  mind  ? — My  Lord,  I  attended  both  the  court 
below  on  the  occasion  of  the  charges  made  and  also  the  court  in  Galway.  I  saw  Heron 
in  both  cases  giving  his  evidence,  and  Heron  in  Galway  was  the  only  witness  examined. 
He  was  commanded  by  the  judge  to  say  whether  the  letter  that  I  kept  in  my  possession 
was  written  by  him  or  not  and  he  refused,  and  on  account  of  that  the  Crown  retired, 
and  the  men  charged  were  acquitted. 

64.936.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Were  counsel  engaged  to  cross-examine  this  young  man? — 
Yes. 

64.937.  And  I  suppose  this  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  here  must  have  been 
present  and  on  his  instrnctions  the  witness  must  have  been  examined  ? — The  counsel 
was  Mr.  Speechley.  He  cross-examined.  If  he  had  not  cross-examined,  of  course 
there  might  have  been  no  cross-examination  possible.  I  could  not  be  in  a  position  to 
place  the  evidence  I  did  before  the  court  at  all.  I  should  not  have  done  it  except 
through  counsel.  It  was  only  in  that  way  it  could  be  done,  I  think. 

64.938.  Probably  you  will  follow  this  phase  ;  was  the  case  “  left  to  the  jury  ”? — Oh, 
no,  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  jury. 

64.939.  Upon  this  young  man’s  cross-examination? — He  was  the  only  witness 
examined.  The  Crown  case  failed  so  completely  that  it  was  then  and  there  withdrawn. 

64.940.  ( The  President.)  It  would  fail  completely  if  he  was  not  there.  You  say  he 
was  there  and  gave  evidence  ? — Certainly, 

64.941.  You  heard  him? — Certainly. 

64.942.  You  heard  him  ? — Certainly,  my  Lord 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  would  suggest  if  I  might,  here,  that  my  friend  should  telegraph 
to  Mr.  Tighe.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding. 

( The  President.)  Well,  I  hope  so. 
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[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Because  I  am  persuaded  there  must  have  been  a  misunderstanding- 
I  think  if  I  were  to  criticise  the  language  of  the  question  you  would  see  there  was  some 
misunderstanding.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  about  it  when  Mr.  Tighe  was  in  the  box  ; 
we  got  no  notice  of  it. 

( Sir  E .  James.)  This  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Tighe,  that  the  witness  did  not  appear 
because  at  (Q.)  42,494  there  is  this.  (This  is  not  my  language  but  the  language  of  the 
Attorney-General.)  “Was  that  the  father  of  the  young  chap  who  did  not  appear  ? 

“  (A.)  Yes.”  It  seems  to  be  clear  there  has  been  a  mistake  somewhere. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Tighe  spoke  of  it  as  Galbraith’s  house  having  been  fired  into, 
which  also  seems  to  have  been  an  error.  A  gentleman  with  a  large  practice,  speaking 
of  what  occurred  some  years  ago,  may  have  made  a  mistake  and  confused  one  case  with 
another. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  there  can  be  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
either  one  witness  or  the  other  to  mislead.  Any  witness  is  liable  to  a  mistake.  I  think 
we  had  better  leave  this  where  it  is  for  the  time  and  obtain  some  explanation. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

64.943.  Does  that  name  of  Galbraith  throw  any  light  upon  it  at  all  ?  Had  Galbraith 
anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Was  he  the  landlord  of  the  house  in  which  this  man  lived  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  my  Lord ;  he  was  the  landlord. 

(The  President.)  He  says  Galbraith  was  the  landlord  of  the  house. 

64.944.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Are  you  remaining  in  London,  or  are  you  anxious  to  return 
back  at  once  ? — Oh,  I  am  quite  willing  to  remain  as  long  as  I  may  be  required. 

64.945.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  unnecessarily.  There  are  a  few  questions  more  I 
want  to  ask.  Mr.  Reid,  can  you  get  the  information  sent? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  think  my  friend  might  telegraph  to  Mr.  Tighe.  I  only 
desire  to  say  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  while  willing  to  do  anything  necessary  and 
reasonable,  I  absolutely  disclaim  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  any  one  crime  in 
Ireland. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Or  of  any  misconduct  of  anyone. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Witness.)  Should  it  in  any  way  suit  the  convenience  of  the  Commission,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  you  please. 

64,945a.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  missed  by  your  flock.  I  will  ask 
you  a  few  questions  as  to  other  matters.  You  were  at  Peterswell,  as  I  understand, 
from  1879  to  1883  ? — Yes. 

64.946.  Tell  me  again,  what  position  did  you  hold  in  the  Land  League  at  that  tim 
— I  am  quite  satisfied  I  held  no  official  position  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League, 
but  I  believe  I  was  a  member.  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  that.  I  have  already  stated 
that  my  health  suffered  so  much  during  the  time  of  the  period  of  distress  in  the  district, 
that  I  felt  unable  to  undertake  duties  in  connexion  with  it ;  and  besides,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  connexion  with  the  Arrears 
Act  just  then  in  operation,  or  soon  after  ;  so  I  had  no  official  position,  but  I  assisted 
and  helped  the  Land  League,  and  the  working  of  the  League,  as  much  as  I  could. 

64.947.  You  gave  your  countenance  to  the  League.  I  understood  it  met  in  your 
house  ? — Yes. 

64.948.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  old  Land  League? — Yes,  I  understand  you  to 
speak  of  that. 

64.949.  Who  was  your  president  ? — Mr.  Kerns,  I  think,  or  Keene,  was  president. 

64.950.  Who  was  your  secretary  ? — A  man  named  Fahy. 

64.951.  Had  you  a  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

64.952.  Who  was  he  ? — Mr.  Kelleher,  who  is  now  dead,  I  think. 

64.953.  About  how  many  members,  as  far  as  you  know,  belonged  to  your  branch  ' 
— I  do  not  exactly  remember  the  number  of  members  we  had,  but  I  think  the  great- 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  parish  joined.  I  am  pretty  satisfied  of  that. 

64.954.  About  how  many  would  that  represent  ? — There  were  about  250  or  260 
families  in  the  parish.  So,  I  think,  perhaps  that  would  represent  the  number  of 
members  of  it. 

64.955.  Either  the  whole  or  the  great  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  would 
belong  to  it  ? — I  think  so. 
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64.956.  Did  you  keep  any  books,  or  were  any  books  kept  ? — Ob,  yes,  there  were,  I 
think. 

64.957.  A  minute  book? — Well,  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  like  an  official 
record  of  what  was  done  at  the  meetings.  I  do  not  think  there  was ;  but  I  know  there 
were  entries  as  to  the  amount  of  money  received  and  the  amount  of  money  given  away. 

64.958.  Have  you  the  slightest  idea  where  those  books  are  now  ? — The  treasurer,  as 
I  have  said,  is  dead,  and  I  do  not  quite  know.  I  have  left  the  parish  for  some  time,  and 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

64.959.  I  am  not  putting  it  too  high.  If  you  have  left  the  parish,  you  would  not 
personally  know  anything  of  the  book  ? — No,  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  down 
there  since  I  left. 

64.960.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  Central  League  in  Dublin  ? — Frequently,  but 
not  at  the  time  I  was  in  Peterswell.  I  do  not  think  I  did  there.  I  had  no  official 
connexion  with  the  branch  of  the  League  there,  so  I  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  write 
to  the  Central  League. 

64.961.  But  would  the  officers  of  the  League  communicate  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

64.962.  And  receive  letters  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  quite  certain ;  I  do  not 
remember  individual  instances,  but  I  am  pretty  satisfied  it  is  so. 

64.963.  Did  you  hold  what  has  been  called  a  court — did  you  hold  any  courts  ? — In 
Peterswell  ? 

64.964.  Yes? — None. 

64.965.  Were  any  resolutions  ever  arrived  at  in  this  branch  as  to  the  treatment  of 
any  persons  ? — Well,  I  think  the  question  of  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  persons 
who  did  not  become  members  was  considered  one  day,  and  I  am  pretty  satisfied  there 
was  a  very  strong  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  as  to  the  question  of 
pressure  of  any  kind,  but  that  there  should  be  entire  liberty  as  to  whether  people  should 

*  join  or  not. 

64.966.  Were  any  of  your  resolutions  reported  in  any  newspaper? — Not  that  I 
remember. 

64.967.  Did  any  boycotting  take  place  in  this  Peterswell  parish  or  district  ? — No, 
not  that  I  know  of.  The  people  there  refused  to  work  for  the  local  landlord,  but  I 
hardly  look  upon  that  as  boycotting.  The  question  was  more  a  matter  of  hire  than  a 
matter  of  boycotting. 

64.968.  Who  was  that  local  landlord? — The  only  resident  local  landlord  was 
Mr.  Galbraith,  of  Cappard. 

64.969.  Mr.  Galbraith  the  employer  of  this  man  Heron  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  very  anxious  to  bring  as  far  as  we  can  the  cross-examination 
within  reasonable  limits,  so  as  not  to  go  over  the  same  ground  with  witnesses.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  were  asked  whether  they  approved  of  boycotting.  I  do  not  purpose 
with  each  witness  to  take  the  course  of  asking  what  has  been  asked  of  others. 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  will  have  gathered  already  that  these  gentlemen  do 
not  dispute  that  they  advocated  boycotting  in  the  sense  of  the  word  without  intimida¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Parnell  said  so,  and  the  others  stand  by  him. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  understood  the  witnesses,  before  they  said  that  Ihey  advo¬ 
cated  boycotting,  to  limit  their  construction  upon  the  word  “boycotting.”  It  must 
not  be  taken  that  there  has  been  any  proof  here  given  that  the  reverend  gentlemen 
who  have  been  here  have  advocated  it  in  its  full  sense  as  we  have  presented  it  before 
your  Lordship. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  wish  to  say  what  had  been  proved,  but  I  wished  to 
relieve  my  learned  friend.  Mr.  Parnell  stated,  and  the  others  do  not  dispute,  that 
they  had  recourse  to  boycotting  in  the  sense  of  the  word  which  excluded  intimidation. 
I  think  that  is  the  fair  effect.  I  think  it  would  be  very  dishonest  to  pretend  otherwise, 
and  we  do  not  pretend  otherwise. 

(The  Witness.)  I  wish  to  say  distinctly,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  the  question 
between  Mr.  Galbraith  and  his  tenants  was  a  mere  matter  of  wages.  He  allowed  them 
only  8 d.  a  day,  without  food,  and  required  them  to  pay  their  rent  at  the  rate  of  8 d. 
a  day.  They  naturally  refused.  They  thought  that  of  course  rather  a  confiscation 

of  the  value  of  their  labour. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  was  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  witness,  but  those  I  represent. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

64.970.  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League. 
This  was* some  time  ago,  but  as  far  as  you  know  did  you  see  the  accounts  at  the  time, 
and  know  what  was  spent  ? — I  do  not  think  I  saw  the  accounts  of  the  League  at 
Peterswell,  but  I  am  satisfied  I  have  seen  the  accounts  of  the  League  in  Gort  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  League  there. 

64.971.  Did  you  say  you  did  see  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  or  not? — I  have 
not  seen  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  in  Peterswell.  I  never  looked.  I  had  no 
official  connexion  with  it. 

64.972.  Did  you  know  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  way  in  which  the  money  was 
expended  in  this  place  where  there  was  a  Land  League  ?  In  Gort  I  do,  but  m 
Peterswell  I  had  no  official  connexion  with  it. 

64.973.  At  Peterswell  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  League  ? — No. 

64.974.  In  regard  to  the  persons  who  belonged  to  the  League,  did  the  respectable 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  belong  to  both  Leagues,  both  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League  ? — Yes. 

64.975.  Do  you  believe  from  your  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  their  proceedings 
that  either  in  the  Land  League  time  or  the  National  League  time  they  directly  or 
indirectly  connived  at  any  kind  of  crime  ? — I  am  quite  satisfied  they  did  not. 


Rev.  John  Maloney  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

64.976.  Are  you  a  parish  pries'  of  Kinvarra  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Kinvarra  is  in  county  Galway.  It  is  a  little  to  the  north-west  of 
Gort,  if  your  Lordship  desires  to  look  at  the  map. 

64.977.  Have  you  been  there  for  some  time  ? — Since  1871. 

64.978.  And  you  recollect  the  period  of  1879  ? — Yes. 

64.979.  Taking  it  quite  generally,  if  you  will  give  me  an  answer  q  it  e  shortly  to  my 
questions,  was  there  in  that  neighbourhood  in  1879  any  severe  or  exceptional  distress 
among  the  people  ? — There  was. 

64.980.  Relief  works,  I  suppose,  or  relief  given  ?— Plenty  of  relief  given,  no  relief 
works. 

64.981.  And  people  wanting  it? — Yes. 

64.982.  Without  enlarging  upon  it,  was  the  condition  of  the  people  a  really  miserable 
condition  in  those  times  ? — W ell,  it  was  certainly,  much  worse  than  it  was  during 
previous  years. 

64.983.  Was  there  a  Land  League  started  in  Kinvarra  ? — There  was. 

64.984.  At  what  time? — I  think  it  was  in  December  1888. 

64.985.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Land  Leagues  were  established  in  that  district 
before  December  1880,  or  was  that  about  the  time  when  they  mostly  began  ? — I  think 
it  was. 

64.986.  About  the  time.  We  know  it  was  suppressed  in  1881,  and  we  know  the 
National  League  afterwards  started.  When  was  the  National  League  branch  started 
with  you  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1882. 

64.987.  Can  you  recollect  the  time.  The  end  of  1882  it  must  have  been  I  suppose  ? 
— I  would  say  about  November  1882. 

64.988.  Did  you  take  any  part  yourself  in  the  branch  either  of  the  Land  League  or 
of  the  National  League  ? — I  did. 

64.989.  In  what  capacity  ? — President  of  boh. 

64.990.  And  I  presume  were  present  at  their  consultations,  and  aware  of  their 
proceedings  ? — Yes,  always. 

64.991.  What  class  of  persons  belonged  to  these  Leagues.  Were  they  the  village 
ruffians  or  respectable  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — The  most  respectable  people 
in  the  parish. 

64.992.  In  your  knowledge  have  you  ever  known  either  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League,  directly  or  indirectly,  encourage  any  kind  of  crime? — Quite  the 
contrary.  The  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  as  far  as  I  know,  always 
discouraged  and  discountenanced  the  commission  of  crimes  and  outrages  of  every  kind. 

64.993.  In  saying  that  you  speak  of  course  specially  of  your  own  particular  district  ? 
— I  speak  of  the  branch  with  which  I  had  to  do. 
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64.994.  From  your  knowledge  and  observation  of  neighbouring  branches  and  of 
branches  in  the  district  all  round  are  you  aware  of  their  having  connived  at  crime  in 
any  way  ? — I  am  not.  I  may  add  that  the  course  they  did  take  was  this.  The 
presidents  of  all  the  neighbouring  branches,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  clergymen,  and  I 
used  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  have  a  conversation  about  the  working  of  the 
different  branches,  and  I  always  learned  from  them  that  they  were  totally  opposed  to 
the  commission  of  crimes  and  outrages. 

64.995.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  you  and  the  other  clergymen  were  being 
imposed  upon  ? — By  whom  ? 

64.996.  I  mean  being  imposed  upon  and  deceived  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
League  ? — Certainly  not,  we  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon. 

64.997.  You  say  you  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  it? — No,  we 
could  not. 

64.998.  You  knew  what  was  proceeding.  Do  you  consider  that  the  action  of  the 
Land  Leagues  and  the  National  Leagues  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  crime  at  all  ? 
— That  is  my  impression. 

64.999.  Will  you  explain.  Did  they  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  evictions  ? — 
Well,  I  should  say  I  think  they  did. 

65,000.  Do  you  consider  that  eviction  is  the  principal  cause  of  crime  in  your  part? — 
Well,  thank  God,  no  crimes  have  occurred  in  my  part  of  the  country,  but  I  have  heard 
that  evictions  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  commission  of  crimes  in  other  parts  of 
country. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next  the  14th  instant  at  10.30. 
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Rev.  John  Molony  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

65,001.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  more  questions.  You  said  on  Friday  that  you 
were* thankful  to  say  there  was  no  crime  in  your  parish.  I  just  want  to  remind  you 
of  two  or  three  instances  that  have  been  passed,  and  ask  you  if  you  know  of  them. 
There  was  a  case  of  J.  Burke.  It  is  at  page  831,  my  Lord.  I  merely  remind  you  of 
what  it  is.  It  was  a  case  of  boycotting,  and  he  said  he  went  to  the  League  for  mercy  ; 
and  in  cross-examination  he  said  that  “  it  was  not  the  League  that  boycotted  him , 

“  I  understand  it  was  something  like  blackguardism.”  That  was  the  case.  The  next 

case  that  I  think  happened  in  your  parish  was  Ford.  It  is  at  page  771,  my  Lord,  the 
case  of  Ford  I  will  briefly  remind  you  of.  Of  course  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  account. 
He  said  Lattey  was  boycotted,  and  Lattey’ s  house  was  fired  into  ;  and  then  he  says  he 
was  moonlighted  in  May  1882,  and  a  shot  grazed  his  abdomen,  and  he  shot  the  man 
who  fired  at  him.  Did  they  happen  in  your  parish  ? — No  sir,  they  did  not. 

65,002.  I  mean  about  Ford? — No,  the  firing  of  Ford  had  reference  to  Mr.  Lattey  s 
business  ;  that  did  not  happen  in  my  district. 

65,003.  Was  Ford  in  your  district  ?— No  sir,  he  was  not. 

65,004.  Then  I  was  mistaken.  Then  there  is  another  case,  my  Lord,  the  case  of 
Lyde’n ;  a  case  of  boycotting,  at  page  686.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  the  parishes, 
as  they  have  not  always  been  given  in  order  of  county.  That  is  a  case  of  Mrs.  Lyden, 
who  supplied  cars  to  the  police  and  was  boycotted ;  and  the  windows  were  brokern 
Those  cases  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  with  the  exception  you  have  stated,  did 
occur,  I  think,  in  your  parish  ? — Yes,  the  case  of  Lyden  did  occur,  but  that  window 
was  broken  by  people  who  were  drinking  in  the  house. 

65,005.  At  all  events  had  the  League  anything  to  do  with  any  of  these  things  i— 

Nothing  whatever.  . 

65,006.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  mention  before 

concluding.  I  omitted  to  prove  on  Friday,  by  inadvertence,  what  I  think  is  the  fact, 
namely  that  Doherty  who  was  murdered,  and  who  is  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  constables — it  is  a  serious  case,  of  course,  of  murder  Doherty  was  murdered,  I 
think,  in  Craughwell  parish.  I  think  that  is  so,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  my  friend 
could  help  me.  Is  that  so? — Not  in  the  Craughwell  parish;  in  a  paiisli  calle< 
Cl&ren  Bridge. 

65,007.  Is  that  next  door  to  Craughwell  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

65,008.  I  understood  from  you  on  Friday  that  you  went  to  Kinvarna  in  the  year 
187l’?— Yes. 

65,009.  Kinvarna  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Galway  ? — South-west. 

65,010.  On  the  sea  ? — Yes.  ^  .  .... 

65,011.  Perhaps  for  convenience  you  will  look  at  that — I  will  not  put  it  m  but  does 
that  map  show  the  locality  [the  map  was  handed  to  the  witness ]  ? — Y  es,  it  does. 

65,012.  I  think  you  get  the  places  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  Craughwell  and 
Gort.  They  are  east  or  north-east  of  Kinvarra  ? — Yes. 

65,013.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Would  it  be  convenient  for  me  to  hand  it  to  your  Lordship 

for  one  moment  ? 

x  5569G. — Ev.  80.  91.— 5/89. 
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[  The  map  was  handed  to  the  President ] 

Gort  is  to  the  south  of  Craughwell,  and  Craughwell  is  to  the  north-east  of  Kinvarra. 

( The  President.)  I  see  the  places  you  refer  to. 

65,014.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  anything  that  has  been  gone  into, 
but  it  is  to  save  time  as  much  as  I  can.  We  have  from  you  the  Land  League — I  am 
speaking  of  the  old  Land  League  now — was  founded  in  1880? — Yes. 

65,015.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  your  Land  League  was  founded? — Well, 
I  think  it  was  in  December  of  1880. 

65,016.  When  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  December  1880. 

65,017.  You  became  president  of  that  League  ? — Yes. 

65,018.  Over  what  area — I  was  going  to  use  the  word  “  jurisdiction  ” — over  what 
area  did  your  League  extend  ? — It  was  confined  to  the  parish. 

65,019.  How  far  are  you — I  will  first  give  you  from  Craughwell  ? — I  should  say 
about  12  miles. 

65,020.  You  mean  from  the  limit — I  put  the  limit  of  your  parish  at  the  north-east  to 
the  south-west  of  Craughwell  ? — I  should  say  so,  about  that. 

65,021.  How  far  are  you  from  Gort  ? — Seven  miles. 

65,022.  And  Loughrea  ? — Fourteen. 

65,023.  AndArdrahan? — Five. 

65,024.  At  any  places  that  I  have  mentioned  before  December  1880,  had  there  been 
Land  League  meetings  held  ? — I  could  not  say. 

65,025.  You  took  an  interest  in  this  subject  ? — I  did. 

65,026.  In  the  Land  League  ? — I  did. 

65,027.  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  tell  me  you  do  not  know,  but  had  you  any  notion 
of  meetings  being  held  at  any  of  the  places  I  have  mentioned  ? — I  knew  a  meeting  had 
been  held  in  Ardrahan,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  the  date. 

65,028.  But  before  December  1880  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  about  that  time  of  the  year 
— about  December,  I  think, 

65,029.  I  will  not  trouble  this  gentleman  more  than  I  can  help,  my  Lord — We  have 
meetings  in  certain  of  them.  Now  take  the  years  1878  and  1879 — had  there  been  any 
outrages  or  any  crime  of  an  agrarian  character  to  your  knowledge,  not  only  in  your 
parish  but  in  the  district  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you — the  district  I  have  pointed  out 
with  the  names  I  have  given  you  ? — Really  I  could  not  say. 

65,030.  I  ask  you  to  your  knowledge? — Well,  to  my  knowledge  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  no  recollection. 

65,031.  Pardon  me  if  your  knowledge  is  blank — that  is  my  meaning,  you  do  not 
know  of  any — do  you  know  of  any  crime  ? — No  I  do  not, 

65,032.  Either  in  your  parish,  or  in  your  general  knowledge,  in  the  district  around 
you  ? — No. 

65,033.  You  did  not  ? — No. 

65,034.  Now,  first  I  will  go  to  the  Land  League,  please — you  became  president  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

65,035.  Did  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  rules  from  the  central  League  in  Dublin  ? — I 
did. 

65,036.  Did  you,  as  nearly  as  you  could,  follow  these  rules  ? — I  did. 

65,037.  Did  you  keep  any  books  ? — Well,  there  was  some  books  the  year  the  Land 
League  was  established,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  existence  yet  or  not. 

65,038.  Just  answer  my  question.  We  know  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
in  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

65,039.  Between  its  birth,  which  according  to  you  is  December  1880  or  thereabouts, 
and  October  1881,  did  this  branch  at  Kinvarra  keep  any  books? — Yes. 

65,040.  What  were  they  ? — It  was  a  book  in  which  the  names  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  were  inscribed. 

65,041.  Was  that  all? — That  was  all.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  might  be  entered. 

65,042.  Kindly  address  your  mind  to  my  question  and  bring  your  memory  to  what 
I  will  suggest  to  you.  You  can  no  doubt  answer  me  about  this.  Were  there  minute 

books  kept  ? — Only  one. 

65,043.  What  minutes  were  entered  in  that.  Well,  sometimes  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  might  be  entered  in  it,  and  very  often  they  were  not,  for  very  often  they 
were  of  no  importance. 
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65,044.  If  they  were  of  importance  they  would  be  entered? — Well,  I  daresay  they 
would. 

65,045.  Before  coming  to  deal  with  it  particularly,  allow  me  to  put  this  general  test 
questton  to  you.  I  put  it  hypothetically.  If  a  man  had  been  condemned  for  his 
conduct,  would  such  condemnation  be  entered  in  your  minute  book  or  not? — Well,  I 
think  it  would. 

65,046.  Was  what  was  termed  a  ledger  kept? — Yes. 

65,047.  I  think  we  understand,  lam  speaking  of  the  old  Land  League  now? — I 
understand. 

65,048.  Would  that  ledger  be  the  same  book  as  the  minute  book,  or  a  different 
book  ? — You  may  call  it  whatever  you  like — it  was  merely  a  ledger  in  which  the  names 
of  the  committee  and  the  members  of  the  League  were  entered. 

65,049.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  license.  I  am  anxious  for  the  fact.  You  spoke 
of  a  minute  book  in  which  the  minutes  would  be  entered,  and  now  we  have  a  ledger. 
Was  there  one  book  for  minutes  and  ledger,  or  were  there  two  books? — Only  one  book 
for  all. 

65,050.  It  is  not  a  question  of  name  but  a  question  of  substance  I  am  upon  ? — I 
know. 

65,051.  Who  kept  that  book  ? — It  was  kept  by  the  secretary. 

65,052.  What  was  his  name? — James  Kilkelly. 

65,053.  Was  he  secretary  or  assistant-secretary? — He  was  secretary. 

65,054.  Would  he  have  the  custody  of  the  book? — Well,  he  had  during  the  time 
that  he  was  secretary. 

65,055.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  where  that  book  is  ? — I  could  not. 

65,056.  When  did  you  last  see  it  ? — I  do  not  think  I  saw  it  since  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed. 

65,057.  Who  had  it  then  ? — The  secretary  had  it  then. 

65,058.  Kilkelly  ?— Yes. 

65,059.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  it  ? — I  could  not  gay. 

65,060.  Have  you  inquired  ? — -No,  I  did  not. 

65,061.  Is  Kilkelly  still  resident  in  your  parish? — He  is. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  You  said  you  had  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Land  League.  My 
Lords,  those  rules  were  put  in  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General — they  occur 
at  page  2385 — and  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  speech  put  them  in 
again  accompanied  with  the  observations  that  they  had  not  been  put  in. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  said  the  constitution  had  not  been  put  in. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  That  they  had  not  been  put  in  at  first. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  that  the  constitution  had  not. 

65,062.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  see  by  those  rules,  rule  17,  that  a  very  compendious  book 
shall  be  kept  by  the  committee  of  each  branch  of  the  League : — 

“  The  managing  committee  of  each  branch  of  the  League  should  keep  a 
“  register  of  the  members,  particulars  of  their  holdings,  names  of  their  landlord 
“  and  agent,  amount  of  rent  paid  annually  or  otherwise,  excess  of  same  over 
“  ordinance  valuation,  cases  of  rack-renting  and  eviction,  and  all  other  necessary 
“  particulars  touching  the  relation  of  landlords  with  their  tenants  in  the  locality 
“  of  such  branch  of  the  League.” 

Was  that  book  kept? — It  was  not. 

66,063.  Father  Molony,  I  will  take  the  answer  from  you  very  generally  ;  have  you 
any  suggestion  to  give  to  their  Lordships  of  what  became  of  that  book,  or  any  book  ? 
— Well,  I  daresay  the  book  might  be  still  in  existence ;  the  then  secretary  may  have  it 
still  in  his  possession. 

65,064.  I  am  speaking  of  the  book  in  which  you  say  if  a  condemnation  of  a  person 
took  place  it  would  be  entered? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  You  asked  me  the 
question. 

65,065.  I  will  not  discuss  it  with  you,  but  I  think  you  said  so.  I  put  it  to  you 
hypothetically,  that  if  condemnation  of  any  person  took  place  by  the  Land  League, 
that  such  condemnation  would  be  entered  in  the  book,  and  you  said  it  would  ? — I  think 
I  said  it  would  not ;  it  is  only  my  recollection. 

65,066.  It  only  shows  your  recollection  is  either  faulty,  or  mine,  but  I  certainlv 
thought  you  said  so.  I  may  be  wrong  ? — I  may  be  wrong  too. 
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( The  President.)  If  a  man  "were  condemned  for  his  conduct,  I  think  it  would  be 
entered,  is  what  lie  said. 

65,067.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Then  you  wish  to  alter  that  now,  do  you  ? — If  I  said  that,  I 
certainly  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  such  matter  was  ever  entered. 

65,068.  Well,  we  had  from  you,  that  you  thought  it  would  be  entered.  Do  you  wish 
to  alter  that  in  any  way  now  ? — I  do  certainly.  My  impression  Was  that  I  said  it  would 
not  be  entered ;  that  is  what  I  intended  saying  at  all  events. 

65,069.  What  is  your  view  now  ;  that  such  condemnation  never  took  place,  or  that  if 
taking  place  that  it  would  not  be  entered  ? — It  would  not  be  entered. 

65,070.  In  your  minute  book? — Yes. 

65,071.  It  was  a  rule  of  the  Land  League  that  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
branch  were  to  be  kept  ? — Yes. 

65,072.  Why  would  it  not  be  entered  then  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  we  had  any 
such  matter  under  discussion  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League. 

65,073.  You  are  speaking  of  the  old  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

65,074.  If  it  occurred  in  the  National  Land  League’s  time  would  it  be  entered — 
National  League  we  will  call  it ;  would  it  be  entered  ? — It  would  if  any  resolution  had 
been  passed  condemning  the  conduct  of  a  landlord,  it  would  be  entered. 

65,075.  Not  a  landlord.  I  said  “  any  person  ”  ;  I  will  include  tenant,  bailiff,  anyone  ; 
would  it  be  entered  ? — It  would  be  entered. 

65,076.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  your  proceedings  during  the  time  of  the 
old  Land  League  and  the  National  League? — I  draw  this  distinction.  I  do  not  think 
we  had  mafiy  cases  of  that  character  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League. 

65,077.  I  mean  the  recording  of  your  proceedings? — I  daresay  if  cases  of  that  kind 
turned  up  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  they  would  be  entered  too. 

65,078.  We  are  getting  back  now  to  your  original  statement? — I  do  not  think  we 
had  any  such  case. 

65,079.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  produce  contradiction  from  you.  You  have  said  a 
thing  and  then  you  altered  it ;  and  now  you  have  re-altered  it  back  to  your  original 
statement:.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  thinks  you  do  not  follow.  It  is  a  hypothe¬ 
tical  question.  We  are  putting  to  you  on  the  presumption  such  a  thing  did  occur — if 
it  did  occur  it  would  be  entered  in  the  book,  or  not,  of  the  old  Land  League  ? — When 
you  asked  me  the  question  a  while  ago,  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the 
landlords  being  entered.  I  see  you  referred  to  the  question  of  “  any  person.” 

65,080.  My  question  was  always  general.  Will  you  tell  me  now,  and  give  me  your 
answer  to  the  question  ? — Well,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  if  the  conduct  of  the  landlord  or 
any  person  had  been  brought  under  discussion,  and  found  fault  with,  my  impression  is 
it  would  be  entered. 

65,081.  Did  you  recognise  it  as  a  rule  that  you  acted  upon,  that  if  a  person  took  a 
farm  from  another  person  who  had  been  evicted,  the  person  so  taking  the  farm  should 
be  expelled  your  Land  League  branch  ? — If  a  man  had  been  unjustly  evicted  from  it. 

65,082.  That  was  Archbishop  Walsh’s  evidence,  too.  Where  do  you  get  the  word 
“  unjustly”  from  ? — Well,  if  he  had  been  evicted  for  his  inability  to  pay  an  unjust  or  a 
rack  rent. 

65,083.  I  am  speaking  of  the  expulsion  from  the  League.  You  said  you  would  not 
expel  from  your  branch  a  person  taking  a  farm  from  which  the  predecessor  had  been 
“  unjustly  ”  evicted.  Where  did  you  get  that  word  “  unjustly  ”  from  ? — Of  course,  if  I 
make  a  case  where  a  person  has  been  unjustly  evicted  from  his  holding - 

65,084.  Supposing  he  had  simply  been  evicted,  never  mind  whether  justly  or  unjustly, 
was  it  your  rule  to  expel  from  the  branch  a  person  taking  a  farm  from  which  another 
had  been  evicted  ? — We  had  no  such  case. 

65,085.  You  put  in  the  word  “  unjustly.”  It  caught  my  ear  ? — I  did. 

65,086.  Where  do  you  get  it  from.  Is  it  in  your  rule? — As  I  understand  it,  that  is 
the  rule. 

65,087.  The  rule  before  me  is  rule  13,  page  2386.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  it  with 
you,  but  this  is  what  it  is — 

“  Any  member  of  a  branch  association  bidding  for  or  occuping  a  farm  from 
“  winch  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,” 

We  cannot  find  in  the  rule  the  words  “  unjustly  evicted.”  You  see  here  it  is — 

“  Bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has 
“  been  evicted.” 

So  far  as  the  rule  goes  you  do  not  get  the  word  “  unjustly  ”  ? — It  seems  not. 
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65  088  Then  it  is  only  right  I  should  read  the  whole.  In  the  alternative  as 
distinguished  from  “  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  ”  it  says 

“  Or  who  shall  rent  land  which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have 
“  surrendered  ” - * 

“Surrendered”  not  evicted  .  ( 

“  ‘  on  grounds  of  excessive  rent  ’ — - 

he  has  given  it  up — 

“  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack  rent,  shall  be  expelled  the 
“  branch  for  such  action ;  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to 
«  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant  farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his 

“  country.” 

So  far  as  evictions  are  concerned  the  rule  runs,  “  any  member  of  a  branch  association 
bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been 
evicted  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor.”  I  ask  you  again— Archbishop  Walsh  has 
given  us  the  same  word— Where  do  you  get  the  word  “  unjustly  ”  from  ?  I  merely  put 
it  myself  $  that  is  my  own  opinion. 

(The  President.)  Would  you  look  at  Rule  12.  >  ... 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  the  becoming  a  member ;  that  is  the  distinction  ;  that  is  he 

shall  not  enter,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  Quite  so.  I  only  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  it. 

65,089.  (Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  in  contrast  to  what  I  desire  to  put.  I  will  only  ask 
you  this :  Assuming  you  to  be  obedient  to  the  rules  of  the  League  where  do  you  get 
the  word  “  unjustly  ”  from  ? — I  give  it.  That  is  my  own  view  of  the  case,  that  where 

a  man  has  been  “  unjustly  evicted  ”  that  certainly - - 

65,090.  May  I  ask  you  a  further  question  upon  it.  Who  was  to  judge  of  the 
injustice?— Well,  I  dare  say  the  committee  of  the  National  League  would. 

65,091.  Now,  then,  had  you  any  such  case  before  the  time  of  the  old  Land  League 
had  you  any  such  case  ? — I  do  not  at  present  recollect  that  we  had.  . 

65,092.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  all  that  was  going  on  it  may  be  a  mattei 
of  decree — but  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  Land  League,  or  from  your  know- 
ledge&of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League,  have  you  ever  heard  one  decision  where  the 
committee  of  the  Land  League  has  found  any  rent  to  be  just  ?— I  could  cite  a  case  m 

my  own  district.  .  „ 

65,093.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  case  where  any  Land  League,  m  respect  ol  any 

eviction  whatever,  found  any  rent,  however  small,  to  be  just  ? — Yes,  I  have  met  a  case 

in  my  own  district. 

65,094.  A  case  of  eviction,  where  a  person  has  gone  in  in  the  place  of  an  outgoing 

tenant? — Yes.  v 

65,095.  And  the  eviction  been  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — les. 

65,096.  Give  me  the  case,  please  ? — A  case  that  occurred  on  the  property  of  Count 
de  Bastro,  in  my  branch,  where  a  man  had  a  farm  some  years  in  the  parish  of 

Kinvarra.  , 

65,097.  Where  was  it  ? — It  was  the  last  summer  the  man  was  evicted. 

65J)98.  Last  summer,  1888?— In  the  last  autumn,  I  should  say. 

65,099.  That  is  nearer  still— that  is  the  autumn  of  1888  ?— Yes. 

65.100.  That  is  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  ?— Yes. 

65.101.  I  hope,  if  you  have  anything  more  in  your  mind,  you  will  tell  us ;  but  until 
the  autumn  of  1888  you  had  never  heard  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  or 
the  Land  League  determine  that  the  rent  for  the  non-payment  of  which  a  tenant  was 
unjustly  evicted,  was  just? — I  may  have  heard  such  a  case.. 

65  102.  It  is  for  you  to  say  yes  or  no  ;  but  I  am  afraid  if  you  say  yes,  1  shall  have 
to  ask  you  what  case  it  was  ? — I  could  not  bring  to  my  mind  any  such  case 

just  now. 

65.103.  The  autumn  of  1888  ? — Yes. 

65.104.  He  was  evicted  j  give  me  the  name  of  the  tenant .  Michael  ouliivan. 

65.105.  What  was  the  rent?— I  could  not  exactly  say.  <  . 

65.106.  Did  the  National  Leaguers  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  justice? — Well,  they 

discussed  it. 
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65.107.  "Who  was  called  before  them ;  landlord  or  tenant? — Neither. 

65.108.  The  evicted  or  the  new  tenant  ? — No. 

65.109.  No  one  ?  The  National  League  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 

of  the  case. 

65.110.  What  did  they  say ;  that  the  rent  which  had  been  paid  was  just? — I  beg 
your  pardon. 

65.111.  I  want  to  get  this  from  you ;  did  they  find  that  the  tenant  had  been  rightlv 
evicted  ? — They  did. 

65.112.  Had  he  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

65.113.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  committee  of  the  National  League  found  the  landlord 
was  right  in  evicting  the  tenant  for  non-payment  of  his  rent  ? — Well,  when  the  matter 
was  discussed  before  them  they  said  that  he  was  rightly  evicted. 

65.114.  But  for  non-payment  of  rent  and  that  only? — That  only. 

65.115.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  tenant? — Michael  Sullivan. 

65.116.  You  do  not  know  the  rent? — No,  I  do  not. 

65.117.  You  do  not  know  how  long  it  was  in  arrear  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

65.118.  Now,  I  think  you  will  think  me  a  little  curious,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
in  what  book  that  judgment  was  recorded  ? — It  was  not  recorded  in  any  book. 

65.119.  There  was  no  recording  angel  I  was  going  to  say — no  recording  officer  to 
record  it? — No. 

65.120.  That  is  the  only  instance  you  can  give  me  ? — That  is  the  only  instance  I 
can  give  you  at  present. 

65.121.  I  pass  on,  if  you  please,  to  the  Natipnal  Land  League,  What  office  did  you 
hold  in  the  National  Land  League  ? — President  of  the  branch. 

65.122.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  pretty  regularly  ? — I  did. 

65.123.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  month  of  September  1885,  and  it  will  be  a  date 
approximate  to  the  20th  of  September.  I  cannot  give  you  further  information.  Were 
your  meetings  held  on  the  Sunday  generally  ?— Generally  on  Sundays— sometimes  on 

weekdavs. 

%• 

65.124.  But  was  it  the  fact  ?  I  only  want  to  get  a  date — would  it  be  after  your 
chapel  on  the  Sunday  generally  ? — No,  about  half -past  3  o’clock. 

66.125.  Of  course  you  read  my  thoughts  aright?  I  meant  immediately  after — that 
would  be  in  the  afternoon  thon  ? — Yes. 

65.126.  Was  it  resolved  at  the  meeting  next  before  the  25th  September  1885  that  a 
ledger  be  kept  by  the  secretary,  and  that  the  conduct  and  acts  of  parties  violating  the 
rules  of  the  League  be  recorded  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

65.127.  I  will  divest  my  question  of  exactness? — Such  things  may  have  occurred, 
but  I  do  not  exactly  remember. 

65.128.  Well,  we  know  it  might  have  occurred,  but  I  am  asking  you  g,s  president, 
whether  that  resolution  was  not  arrived  at  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

65.129.  Will  you  give  me  the  best  of  your  memory.  What  do  you  think  ?  I  will 
read  it  to  you  again :  “  That  a  ledger  be  kept  by  the  secretary  in  which  the  conduct 
“  and  acts  of  the  parties  violating  the  rules  of  the  League’  be  recorded  ?  ” — Such  a 
resolution  may  have  been  passed,  but  at  present  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  fact. 

65.130.  You  continued  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League? — Yes,  but  I  had 
been  absent  from  my  feu,  and,  perhaps,  these  resolutions  may  have  been  passed  in  my 
absence. 

65.131.  I  think  my  record  says  that  you  were  present,  that  you  presided  at  that 
meeting  ? — Well,  if  I  did,  I  do  not  remember  the  fact. 

65.132.  Very  possible  ;  but  I  must  ask  you  this.  You  continued  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  your  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

05,133.  Come  now,  was  such  a  book  kept? — All  the  proceedings  were  entered  in  the 
one  book. 

65.134.  I  assure  you,  I  will  treat  you  with  every  consideration ;  but  I  must  ask  you, 
as  president,  to  tell  the  learned  judges  whether  such  a  book  was  kept  or  not? — As  far 
as  I  remember,  when  any  member  violated  the  rules  of  the  association,  his  conduct  was 
taken  notice  of  and  the  proceedings  entered  in  the  only  book  that  was  kept. 

65.135.  I  gather  from  that,  then,  that  your  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  ? — Well,  so  far 

it  is. 
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65.136.  Who  was  secretary  at  this  time — September  1885  ? — I  think  William  Dunn 
was  secretary  at  this  time. 

65.137.  Your  memory  may  be  defective.  Was  not  Father  Newell  the  vice-president 
and  secretary  ? — He  was  vice-president.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  secretary  at 
that  particular  time  or  no.  He  was  secretary  at  one  time. 

65.138.  The  person  you  mentioned  before  as  being  secretary  of  the  old  Land  League, 
James  Kilkelly,  was  he  not  assistant-secretary  and  acting  secretary  ? — He  was  assistant¬ 
secretary  for  a  time. 

65.139.  I  am  speakmg  of  this  time  ? — Yes. 

65.140.  I  am  not  going  over  the  ground  again,  but  can  you  give  me  information  as 
to  where  that  book  is.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  National  League  book  ? — Yes.  I 
daresay  that  book  might  still  be  in  existence. 

65.141.  You  have  not  inquired  into  that  ? — I  did  not.  I  did  not  think  it  was  my 
duty.  If  I  had  thought  I  would  be  asked  the  question,  I  would  have  made  it  my 
business  to  do  so. 

65.142.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Thomas  Connolly  ?; — Yes. 

65.143.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  or  not? — He  was  not. 

65.144.  At  the  meeting  I  have  spoken  of  in  September,  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  25th* 
you  presiding  in  the  chair,  was  a  resolution  passed  condemning  Thomas  Connolly  for 
“  supplying  information  to  the  landlord  of  Killina,  whereby  tenants  and  under-tenants 
“  have  been  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  evictor  ”  ? — I  daresay  such  a  resolution 
was  passed. 

65.145.  Was  he  summoned  before  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  ? — He  was,  I 
think. 

65.146.  And  that  condemnation  passed  upon  him  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

65.147.  And  that  condemnation  entered  in  the  book  ? — I  daresay. 

65.148.  Prior  to  this,  on  August  the  9th  1885,  had  you  presided  at  a  meeting  at 
which  Father  Considine  spoke  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  that  was  proved  at  page  4323.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to 
go  over  the  ground  we  have  gone  over,  but  all  these  questions  were  put  to  Father 
Considine.  I  do  not  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 

65.149.  You  heard  Father  Considine’ s  speech? — I  did. 

65.150.  I  will  only  ask  you  this,  Father  Molony,  did  you  approve  of  this  or  not  ? 
— Well,  I  did  approve  of  it. 

65.151.  That  speech  was  made  on  August  the  9th,  1885,  and  at  a  date  approximate 
to'  September  the  20th  you  passed  that  resolution.  I  come  now,  if  you  please,  to  these 
outrages  you  have  spoken  of  in  the  parish  of  Kinvarra.  How  far  is  Killeenvarra  from 
you  ? — Killeen. 

65.152.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  call  it  Killeenvarra  or  Killeen  for  short  ? — 
Killeen — it  is  about  three  miles. 

65.153.  Is  it  near  your  parish  or  not? — Well,  Killeena  we  call  it.  That  is  in  my 
parish. 

65.154.  I  think  we  must  be  on  the  same  place.  Is  the  estate  the  estate  of  Colonel 
Blake  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  on  page  823 — Birmingham’s  case. 

65.155.  Do  you  know  John  Birmingham  ? — Yes. 

65.156.  Whose  property  was  he  tenant  on  ? — Colonel  Blake’s. 

65.157.  I  think  if  that  is  so,  there  is  only  some  question  between  us  of  name  ? — There 
is  a  place  there  called  Killeenvarra,  but  that  is  not  in  my  district. 

65.158.  You  have  shortened  it,  and  we  assumed  for  the  moment  it  was  the  same. 
Tell  me,  if  you  please,  where  is  Killeenvarra? — It  is  about  four  miles  from  Kinvarra. 

65.159.  When  you  say  district,  it  is  within  four  miles  of  Kinvarra  ? — Yes. 

65.160.  On  that  map  can  you  tell  me  in  which  direction  it  is  ? — North-east  of 
Kinvarra. 

65.161.  That  would  be  in  the  Ardrahan  direction? — No,  Ballindareen  direction. 

65.162.  Well,  that  is  within  four  miles  of  you  ? — Yes. 

65.163.  Was  there  any  Land  League  nearer  to  Birmingham’s  holding  than  yours  ? — 
Ye?,  there  was. 

65.164.  Where  ? — Ardrahan. 
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65.165.  I  am  sure  you  know  the  localities  better  than  we  do,  but  certainly  you  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  map.  You  are  four  miles  from  this  Birmingham’s  holding  ? 
—Yes. 

65.166.  Are  you  sure  you  know  how  far  that  would  be  from  Ardrahan  ? — I  think 
about  three  miles. 

65.167.  I  will  not  discuss  it  with  you,  but  the  maps  do  not  quite  show  it.  He  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Kindarra  ? — Yes. 

65.168.  And  on  the  east? — The  south-east  by  Ardrahan. 

65.169.  Therefore  he  stood  between  the  two  Land  Leagues  ? — To  a  certain 
extent. 

65.170.  Did  you  hear  of  an  outrage  committed  on  him  on  the  7th  of  September  1881  ? 
— May  I  ask  what  year  it  was  ? 

65.171.  Did  you  hear  of  any  outrage  being  committed  upon  him,  or  any  firing  into 
his  house  ? — I  did. 

65.172.  A  bullet  was  picked  up  that  had  been  fired  into  his  house.  Did  you  know 
of  his  being  boycotted? — Yes,  I  heard  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  boycott 
him. 

65.173.  Not  successful  ? — Well,  I  should  say  not. 

65.174.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you,  but  in  what  way  do  you  mean  that  the 
boycotting  was  unsuccessful.  He  has  sworn  that  he  was  boycotted.  In  what  way 
were  the  efforts  to  boycott  him  unsuccessful  ? — Because  I  often  saw  him  in  the  town  of 
Kinvara,  and  I  often  saw  people  dealing  with  him  during  the  time  he  was  said  to  be 

boycotted. 

65.175.  Buying  or  selling,  or  what  were  they  doing? — Selling  to  him. 

65.176.  Was  he  the  bailiff  to  Colonel  Blake  ? — Yes. 

65.177.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  outrage  (page  824)  having  been  committed  upon 
Birmingham  or  upon  his  property.  I  want  to  take  you  as  shortly  as  I  can? — Yes. 

65.178.  Did  you  know  of  the  wall  round  his  farm  being  knocked  down? — No. 

65.179.  I  will  just  read  it  to  you  :  “  A  second  wall  on  the  16th  of  December  being 
“  knocked  down  ;  the  legs  of  two  of  his  sheep  broken  in  April  1886  ;  the  tail  of  one 
“  of  his  cows  cut  off ;  on  attack  on  a  herd  living  at  Moy,  in  the  employ  of  Birmingham  ; 
“  the  traces  of  his  horses  cut.”  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  those  things  occurring  ? — 
Yes,  I  heard  of  the  traces  of  his  horses  being  cut. 

65.180.  When  you  answered  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  as  you  did  on  Friday  and 
to-day,  as  to  the  freedom  of  your  district  from  crime,  were  you  including  the  actg 
towards  Birmingham  in  your  answer  or  not  ? — No,  I  did  not,  because  those  acts  that 
you  referred  to  happened  outside  my  district,  except  the  cutting  of  the  harness. 

65.181.  We  may  be  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  district,”  but  what 
do  you  apply  the  word  district  to.  Is  it  your  parish  only  ? — My  parish  only.  1! 

65.182.  So  that  although  it  may  occur  within  four  miles  of  you,  or  three  miles,  if 
it  is  out  of  your  parish  your  answer  will  not  apply  to  that  state  of  things? — No. 

65.183.  In  order  to  learn  to  what  that  district  applies,  take  the  old  Land  League 
first— about  how  many  members  had  you? — About  200 — about  that. 

65.184.  And  would  the  same  answer  apply  to  the  National  League  also  ? — It 
would. 

65.185.  Would  that  include  all,  or  nearly  all  the  adults  of  your  parish — all  the 
adults,  landholders,  heads  of  families? — No. 

65.186.  Nearly  all  ? — Well,  the  greater  portion  of  the  heads  of  families. 

65.187.  I  will  take  this  from  you  without  going  into  detail.  Substantially  the 
proportion  was  so  great  that  we  may  take  them  to  be  all,  or  nearly  all  ? — Well,  at  one 
time  or  another  they  nearly  all  were. 

65.188.  Was  Lyden  in  your  parish? — Yes. 

65.189.  How  far  is  Killinky  from  you? — Three  miles. 

65.190.  Was  that  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Langdon  ? — Yes. 

65.191.  Would  that  come  within  your  district  or  not? — Yes,  it  comes  within  my 

district. 

65.192.  Was  there  at  any  time  an  attack  made  on  Thomas  Connolly  ? — There  was. 

65.193.  Was  there  an  attempt  to  murder  him  ? — Yes,  I  heard  he  had  been  fired  at, 

65.194.  Was  that  the  Mr,  Thornas  Connolly  you  had  condemned? — Yes, 
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65.195.  That  was  within  your  parish  or  district  ? — But  the  attempt  made  upon  him 

did  not  occur  within  my  district.  '  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  a  later  date  than  the  one  I  gave  your  Lordship.  I  he  date  1 

am  giving  the  witness  now  is  the  9th  of  March  1888. 

65.196.  Bid  Connolly  have  police  protection?— No. 

65  197.  Never?  Pray  think  before  you  answer.  Do  you  mean  that? — No,  I  think 
not.  ’  The  police  used  to  visit  his  place  from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  never  located 

in  that  district. 

65.198.  Was  he  not  protected  by  police  ? — No,  he  was  not. 

65.199.  Did  they  patrol  near  him  ?— They  used. 

65.200.  Every  night  ? — I  could  not  say. 

65.201.  But  you  spoke  just  now  of  a  visit.  I  am  speaking  of  patrolling  every  night  ? 
— Yes.  I  heard  they  used  to  visit  there  occasionally. 

65.202.  I  am  not  speaking  of  visiting  occasionally.  That  may  be  a  great  interval  of 
time.?  I  am  speaking  of  patrolling  every  night  ? — I  could  not  say. 

65.203.  You  cannot  say  they  did  not?— No.  What  we  mean  by  having  police 
protection  in  Ireland  is  having  a  hut  built,  and  the  police  constantly  there. 

65.204.  Well,  I  will  withdraw  the  word  “protection.”  Did  the  police  at  night 
patrol  so  as  to  protect  Thomas  Connolly’s  house  ? — I  heard  they  used  to  visit  there. 

65.205.  That  was  the  man  you  condemned  in  September  1885  ? — Yes. 

65.206.  Had  he  continued  in  your  neighbourhood  from  September  1885  to  March 
1888?— Yes. 

65.207.  Living  in  the  same  place  ? — Yes. 

65.208.  You  had  jurisdiction  over  him  in  September  1885  ? — Yes. 

65.209.  And  he  continued  resident  in  the  same  place  ? — He  did. 

65.210.  And  they  attempted  to  murder  him  in  March  1888  ? — So  I  heard. 

65.211.  Was  that  in  your  mind  when  you  answered  my  learned  friend  as  to  the 
crime  in  your  district  ? — That  was  not. 

65.212.  Forgotten  ? — No,  it  happened  outside  of  my  district. 

65.213.  The  man  was  living  in  your  district? — Yes,  but  the  attempt  upon  him  was 
outside  my  district. 

65.214.  Where  was  he  at  the  time — how  far  off? — I  should  say  4  miles  or  4£. 

65.215.  From  where  ? — About  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  my  parish. 

65^216.  He  had  got  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  the  parish  when  the  attack  was  made 
upon  him  ? — Yes,  I  heard  he  was  on  his  way  to  Ennis. 

65,217.  His  sins  had  been  committed  outside  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

65*, 218.  And  the  sentence  for  those  sins  had  been  passed  on  him  inside  the  parish  ? — 
He  was  condemned  by  the  League. 

65.219.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the  parish.  He  walked  outside  and  they  shot 
him,  and  that  is  not  crime  within  your  district  ? — Well,  I  say  not. 

65.220.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  why  he  was  shot  unless  it  was — I  put  it 
to  yOU — for  the  same  cause  which  caused  you,  Father  Molony,  to  condemn  him  ? — 
Well,  I  could  not  say. 

65.221.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?  You  had  condemned  him,  therefore  there 
must  have  been  error  in  him.  Have  you  any  other  error  to  suggest  in  that  man  ?  -I 
know  that  the  village  in  which  he  lives  is  very  much  disturbed,  that  people  are  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

65.222.  Those  things  do  not  come  within  your  jurisdiction  for  condemnation  ? — They 
do  ;  as  a  priest  I  condemn  them. 

65.223.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League.  Did  boycotting  go 
on  in  your  parish  ? — Very  little. 

65.224.  Any? — Well,  there  was  an  attempt  made  o  boycott  Lyden. 

65.225.  Was  James  Burke  boycotted  for  shoeing  Birmingham’s  horses? — I  heard  an 
attempt  was  made  to  boycott  him.  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful. 

65.226.  Did  you  do  anything  to  prevent  that  boycotting  taking  place  ? — He  spoke  to 
me  about  it,  and  I  said  I  would  speak  to  the  committee,  and  get  them  to  condemn  it. 

65.227.  Did  you  ? — Well,  I  believe  the  whole  thing  was  done  away  with  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

65.228.  What  did  you  learn  James  Burke  had  done  ?— I  heard  that  he  was  shoeing 
horses  for  this  Birmingham. 
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65.229.  Because  he  had  shoed  horses  for  Birmingham  he  was  boycotted  ? — No, 
whatever  attempt  was  made  to  boycott  him  was  made  by  what  I  call  the  blackguards 
of  the  place.  I  do  not  think  the  respectable  people  took  any  part  in  it. 

65.230.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  ask  the  committee  to  condemn  it  ? — I 
said  I  would  speak  to  the  committee  about  it. 

65.231.  Would  your  committee  have  power  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  you  have 
called  the  blackguards  doing  it  or  not,  as  they  liked  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

65.232.  Speaking  in  your  position  as  a  parish  priest,  it  was  the  only  engine  you  could 
suggest  by  which  the  boycotting  could  be  stopped? — Well,  I  believe  so. 

65.233.  As  parish  priest,  could  not  you  have  exercised  some  influence  to  stop  this? — 
I  may  or  I  may  not. 

65.234.  May  or  may  not  have  the  power? — The  few,  perhaps,  that  were  attempting 
this  might  be  beyond  my  influence  as  a  priest. 

65.235.  We  have  it  proved  at  page  519  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at  near  Ardrahan 
— how  far  is  that  from  you.  It  was  on  the  21st  May  1881,  during  the  old  Land 
League.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Lambert  was  fired  at  ? — I  do  not. 

65.236.  If  it  is  near  Ardrahan,  how  far  would  that  be  from  you  ? — I  do  not  know 
where  the  man  was  fired  at,  but  I  know  his  house  is  about  eleven  miles  from  my  place. 

65.237.  Taking  your  view,  that  is  not  within  your  district  ? — It  is  not. 

65.238.  I  suppose  Fiddance  would  not  be  within  your  district? — No. 

65.239.  Kinvarra,  where  the  Lydens  live,  would  that  be  within  your  district  or  not  ? 
— Yes,  they  lived  in  the  town  of  Kinvarra. 

65.240.  There  are  two  Lydens — I  am  speaking  of  Mrs.  Honoria  Lyden  (page  686.) 
Mrs.  Lyden’s  husband  kept  an  hotel? — Yes. 

65.241.  As  you  have  told  me,  the  Lydens  lived  in  Kinvarra  ? — Yes. 

65.242.  They  were  boycotted  for  supplying  cars  to  the  police  ? — They  were  partly 
boycotted. 

65.243.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  parish  chapel- 
yard  ? — My  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fact  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  town  a  week 
before  that. 

65.244.  Your  attention  had  been  called  to  it.  Did  Lyden  obtain  a  ticket  from  you 
(page  687)?  What  was  done,  if  anything,  to  take  the  boycotting  off? — I  spoke 
publicly  about  it. 

65.245.  Did  Lyden  obtain  a  ticket? — I  believe  he  did. 

65.246.  Were  the  letters  b.c.,  representing  boycotting,  written  on  his  door  ? — I  heard 
they  were. 

65.247.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  through  them,  but  were  case  after  case  of  alleged  mis¬ 
conduct  to  people  such  as  this  brought  before  your  branch  ?  I  will  give  you  an  example, 
but  the  paper  that  would  report  your  proceedings  would  be  the  Tuam  News,”  would 
it  not? — Yes. 

65.248.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  of  April  9th,  1886.  Tell  me  if  this 
is  correct : — 

“  The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Kinvara  Branch  was  held  on  Wednesday 
“  the  31st  ult.  The  Rev.  John  Molony,  P.P.,  presiding. 

“  The  members  of  the  committee  heard  of  the  result  of  the  election  for 
“  guardians  of  the  Killana  electoral  division  with  great  indignation  mingled  with 
“  utter  disgust  and  shame,  at  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  their  branch,  who, 
“  by  their  votes,  secured  the  return  of  the  landlord  nominee,  and  the  defeat  of 
“  the  respected  and  popular  vice-chairman  of  the  Gort  Board  of  Guardians. 
“  Mr.  John  Burke,  a  well-known,  trusted,  and  a  tried  Nationalist,  was  a  man  who 
“  kept  the  National  flag  flying  in  the  Gort  board-room  at  a  time  when  it  was 
“  almost  certain  self-destruction  to  have  the  temerity  to  do  so.  The  following 
“  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  O’Lea,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Burke,  and 
“  carried  unanimously. 

“  ‘  The  committee  of  the  Kinvara  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  hereby 
“  ‘  express  our  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  unpatriotic,  retrograde,  and 
“  ‘  disgraceful  action  of  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
“  ‘  and  of  the  supporters  generally  of  Bartly  Rock,  the  slavish  nominee  of  the 
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“  ‘  Orange  landlord  of  Castle-Taylor  for  the  guardianship  of  the  electoral  division 
“  ‘  of  Killina.’  ” 

Was  that  passed  ?— I  believe  it  was. 

65.249.  You  presided  ? — Yes. 

65.250. 

“  ‘  Proposed  by  Mr.  Keane,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kavanagh,  and  resolved 
“  ‘  that  to  show  our  abhorrence  of  the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  these  unworthy 
“  ‘  Irishmen  and  land  sycophants,  we  hereby  declare  them  expelled  from  the 
“  •  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League.’  ” 

Was  that  passed  ? — I  dare  say  it  was. 

65.251.  With  your  approval  ? — Certainly. 

65.252.  I  only  ask  you  this,  they  had  recorded  their  votes  freely  and  openly,  and  for 
that  did  you  approve  of  their  being  expelled  from  the  League  ? — I  did. 

65.253. 

“  ‘  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  renegade  Irishmen  referred  to 
“  in  the  preceding  resolution  : — 

“  ‘  Cahervieland — John  O’Dea,  senior,  John  O’Dea,  junior,  Pat.  Killeen — 

“  ‘  Cappabeg,  Michael  Connelly — Cappamare,  John  Donohou,  John  Haherty, Murton 
“  ‘  Hynes,  Pat.  Hynes — Gortnaclough.  The  Kennedy  hags,  male  and  female, 
“  *  Edward  Connelly,  and  Mary  Hynes.’  ” 

Have  you  any  meaning  to  attach  to  that — do  you  recognise  that  term  at  all, 
Mr.  Molony,  “  the  Kennedy  hags  ”  ? — Yes,  I  understand  it. 

65.254.  Well,  what  does  it  mean?— Well,  I  can  hardly  tell— the  terms  of  disgrace,  I 
suppose.  I  do  not  think  the  names  of  these  persons  were  brought  before  the  committee 

in  that  way.  „ 

65.255.  What  meaning  do  you  apply  to  the  words  “  female  hag.  The  “  Kennedy 
“  hags,  male  and  female”  ? — Well,  I  suppose  men  who  discharge  the  duties  of  females 

occasionally.  .  . 

65.256.  Well,  it  is  very  hard  upon  the  females — however,  we  have  it  here — it  is  a 

term  of  reproach  at  any  rate  ? — It  is. 

65.257.  Rather  a  strong  one  ?— Pretty  strong. 

65.258. 

“  Gortskegh — James  Kelly,  Winifred  Kavanagh.” 

“  Killina — Thomas  Shaughhessy,  Michael  Connelly,  Mary  Kelly,  and  Michael 
“  Shaughhessy.” 

“  The  notorious  bailiff  of  Killena,  assisted  by  the  sons  of  his  brother,  which 
“  are  of  Cappamore,  vote,  with  the  usual  weapon  of  the  rent  officer,  against  the 
“  return  of  the  National  candidate.” 

Who  was  the  notorious  bailiff? — Connelly. 

65.259.  That  is  Thomas  Connelly  they  attempted  to  murder? — Yes. 

65.260. 

“  The  following  letter  was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Kavanagh  branch 
“  of  the  Irish  National  League  : — Before  I  give  the  case  publicity  in  the  public 
“  press,  I  am  advised  to  lay  the  matter  before  you,  hoping  you  may  act  upon  it. 
“  I  beg  to  bring  under  your  notice  one  of  the  most  undermining  and  outlandish 
“  pieces  of  house-grabbing  that  was  ever  committed.  William  Flatly,  cf  this 
“  town,  has  my  house  bought  without  ever  acquainting  me  of  it,  and  I  am  certain 
“  that  I  would  be  settled  to-day  only  for  him,  and  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
“  how  he  has  taken  the  place.” 

W  as  that  letter  read  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

65.261. 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  Williamson,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Burke,  ‘  That  we  take 
“  ;  active  steps  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  William  Flatly  in  taking  the  house 
“  ‘  from  which  Thomas  Healy  was  evicted,  and  for  being  for  some  months  in 
“  ‘  treaty  with  the  landlord,  and  consequently  preventing  the  tenant  from 
“  obtaining  any  settlement.” 

Was  that  resolution  passed,  Father  Molony? — It  was. 
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65.262.  Did  you  call  William  Flatly  before  you  to  give  any  explanation  before  that 
resolution  was  passed  ? — I  believe  we  did. 

65.263.  If  you  say  so,  of  course  I  will  accept  your  word? — Yes,  I  think  we  did. 

65.264.  Just  think,  it  must  have  been  done  immediately — there  is  no  record  of  his 
presence  ? — No,  because  he  did  not  appear. 

65.265.  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  letter  was  read  at  this  meeting  ? — Yes. 

65.266.  It  was  the  first  you  had  heard  of  it,  I  presume  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

65.267.  Who  had  been  to  you  on  the  subject  before  ? — I  heard  it  reported  all  over 
the  town. 

64.268.  Did  any  one  come  to  you  officially  as  president  of  the  National  League? — 
No. 

65.269.  Before  that  condemnation  was  passed  who  directed  any  notice  to  appear  to 
be  given  to  him  ? — Some  member  of  the  committee  noticed  him  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  meeting. 

65.270.  Did  you  learn  or  inquire  that  it  had  been  done  ? — My  impression  is  that  it 
was  done. 

65.271.  I  assure  you  I  am  desirous  to  get  your  evidence  from  you  in  a  way  not  to 
bring  discredit  upon  you ;  but  I  cannot  take  your  mere  loose  opinion.  Have  you 
knowledge  of  it  ? — I  think  he  was  noticed  to  attend  the  meeting. 

65.272.  Is  that  only  your  general  reasoning? — As  far  as  I  remember  he  was. 

65.273.  Who  was  the  man  who  gave  the  notice  ? — I  cannot  say. 

65.274.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  particular  man  ? — I  have  not. 

65.275.  Now,  that  was  passed  ? — Yes,  but  that  resolution  never  took  effect,  for  this 
reason,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain. 

65.276.  If  you  please;  I  have  no  objection? — It  was  proposed  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  in  William  Flatly ’s  house,  and  I  was  afraid  that  it  might,  perhaps,  result  in 
some  outrage  or  another  being  perpetrated  on  the  man,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington 
and  told  him  I  did  not  approve  of  the  meeting  being  held,  and  Mr.  Harrington  wrote 
back  and  told  me  on  no  account  to  hold  the  meeting,  and  we  had  nothing  to  say 
to  it. 

65.277.  This  is  published  in  the  public  press  ? — It  was,  but  the  meeting  never  took 
place. 

65.278.  Meeting  or  no  meeting,  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  is  read  in  your  district  and  here 
is  your  name  at  the  head  of  this  as  president  giving  your  sanction  to  it.  Did  you  do 
anything  to  undo  this  resolution  ? — I  did. 

65.279.  What  ? — To  prevent  the  meeting  taking  place. 

65.280.  But  the  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  because  this  is  nothing 
except  the  words,  “  we  take  active  steps.”  There  is  nothing  said  about  the  meeting 
here.  That  is  what  you  mean.  Nothing  was  done  except  preventing  the  meeting 
taking  place.  I  will  finish  this  : — 

“  On  the  motion  of  P.  Fahy,  seconded  by  Peter  McGann,  it  was  unanimously 
“  resolved : 

“  ‘  That  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  and 
“  *  unprincipled  scoundrels.’  ” 

Whose  language  was  that  ? — I  did  not  hear  the  names  of  those  who  proposed  and 
seconded  it. 

65.281.  Was  this  read  in  your  presence?  It  is:  “On  the  motion  of  P.  Fahy, 
“  seconded  by  Peter  McG-ann  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :  ”  (you  were  in  the  chair), 
“  That  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  unprincipled 
“  scoundrels  ”  ? — I  do  not  know  who  Peter  McGann  is.  There  is  no  such  man  in  my 
district. 

65.282.  Do  you  recollect  this  resolution  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  resolution. 

65.283.  You  must  read  it  ? — I  am  afraid  it  refers  to  some  other  meeting,  or  to  a 
meeting  elsewhere. 

65.284.  You  have  quite  corrected  me.  Pardon  me.  This  was  a  communication. 
This  is  what  I  read  : — 

“  The  following  communication  from  the  Glanamanagh  branch  of  I.N.L.  was 
“  placed  before  the  committee  by  the  secretary.” 
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I  be?  vour  pardon.  I  was  wrong  so  far.  Was  that  brought  to  your  attention  and 
read  as  being  the  resolution  of  the  Glanamanagh  branch  ?— Will  you  kindly  read  the 

resolution  ? 

64.285.  Yes,  I  will.  I  quite  admit  now  you  are  not  answerable  for  the  language, 
but  I  will  show  you  what  you  were  answerable  for  in  a  moment : — 

“  That  we  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  and 
“  unprincipled  scoundrels  who  came  here. 

That  is  to  Glanamanagh ;  that  is  not  to  your  parish. 

«  from  the  parish  of  Kinvara  to  take  and  to  till  the  land  from  which 
“  unfortunate  tenants  have  been  evicted,  thereby  setting  a  premium  on  the 
“  exterminator’s  ‘  sentence  of  death,”  and  that  we  furthermore  condemn  the 
“  parties  from  that  parish  and  the  few  of  our  own  parishioners  who  have  forfeited 
“  all  claims  to  national  principles,  who  till  and  buy  the  land  and  seaweed  that 
tt  bas  been  surrendered  for  a  deduction  of  rent,  who  by  this  conduct  leave  the 
“  landlord  a  profit  of  21.  an  acre  over  what  was  heretofore  paid,  and  that  we 
“  request  the  co-operation  of  the  Kinvara  branch  of  I.N.L.  in  exposing  such 
“  villainous  conduct.” 

Do  you  recollect  what  steps  you  took  upon  receiving  that  communication  ?— I  do  not 

think  we  took  any  steps — merely  read  it. 

65.286.  And  did  nothing  ? — Did  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know. 

65.287.  I  am  afraid  you,  like  all  of  us,  have  a  defective  memory  from  pressure  of 

public  business  ? — I  dare  say.  . 

65.288.  Was  not  this  resolution  passed  ?  This  is  your  resolution.  I  was  wrong 

about  the  first,  but  this  is  yours : — 

“  Resolved— That  we  are  thankful  to  the  Glanamanagh  branch  for  bringing 
“  under  our  notice  the  conduct  of  these  landgrabbers  from  this  branch,  who  go 
“  and  till  the  farms  from  which  unfortunate  tenants  have  been  evicted,  and  that 
“  we  unanimously  ratify  the  resolution  of  condemnation, 

(there  we  get  the  dirty  scroundrels  in) 

“  gjid  promise  every  aid  in  bringing  their  base  conduct  before  the  public ,  and 
“  that  we  cause  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  be  distributed  through  the 
“  parish.” 

That  is  something  to  do,  you  know  ? — Yes  ;  but,  I  beiieve,  it  ended  there.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  resolutions  were - 

65.289.  I  should  think  it  would  end  there  ;  but,  let  it  end  where  it  would,  was  that 
resolution  passed,  Father  Molony  ? — I  suppose  it  was. 

65.290.  With  you  yourself  as  president  in  the  chair  ? — Yes. 

65.291.  Now,  Father  Molony,  I  will  assume  that  you  are  a  man  who  keeps  his 
resolutions.  You  know  you  there  resolved,  or  it  was  resolved  in  your  presence,  that 
copies  of  these  resolutions  were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  parish.  Did  you 

distribute  them  throughout  the  parish? — No. 

65.292.  Why  not? — You  had  resolved  it  unanimously  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  why, 
at  all  events  they  were  not  distributed  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  daresay  that  was 
published. 

65.293.  You  did  not  disapprove  of  this  resolution?— I  did  not. 

65.294.  It  was  passed  unanimously  without  remonstrance  from  the  president  ? — 
Yes. 

65.295.  If  not  acted  upon,  why  not  acted  upon;  if  not,  why  not?— Well,  I  suppose 
we  considered  we  had  done  our  duty  by  passing  the  resolution.  . 

65.296.  Still,  you  said  this.  The  resolution  is  in  terms  that  copies  of  these  rest 

were ’to  be  distributed  through  the  parish?— I  do  not  think  any  copie-  of  Aiem  were 
distributed.  That  is  my  recollection. 

65.297.  Were  you  aware,  till  to-day,  that  this  had  been  published  in  the  “  Tuam 
News”  ? — I  had  forgotten  the  whole  thing. 

65.298.  If  the  copies  of  the  resolutions  were  distributed  through  the  parish  would 
they  be  printed  or  not? — I  suppose  they  would  be  printed. 

65.299.  Who  would  pay  for  the  printing  ? — I  suppose  the  National  League  would. 

65’, 300.  Would  an  account  be  kept  of  such  expenditure  ?— It  would. 
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65.301.  And  entered  in  a  book? — I  daresay. 

65.302.  By  whom  ? — Probably  by  the  treasurer. 

65.303.  Or  Secretary — which  would  it  be? — Well,  I  think,  the  treasurer  entered  all 
disbursements. 

65,301.  To  have  no  mistake  will  you  give  me  his  name  at  this  date  in  1886  ? — I 
think  it  is  Dr.  Nally,  the  local  medical  officer. 

65.305.  He  was  the  gentleman  who  would  keep  this  account  ? — I  think  so. 

65.306.  I  must  ask  you  one  question  upon  this  resolution.  The  communication  you 
received  from  Glanamanagh  was  in  the  paper  of  April  9th,  1886.  That  is  the  date  of 
the  newspaper.  It  says:  “  On  the  31st  ult.  ” ;  so  the  fact  is  on  the  31st  of  March. 
I  see  that,  taking  these  two,  the  resolution  and  the  communication  together,  the 
communication  to  you  was  that  certain  persons  who  are  called  “  selfish,  dirty, 
“  ignorant,  and  unprincipled  scoundrels  ”  had  come  from  the  parish  of  Kinvara  to 
Glanamanagh  ? — Yes. 

65.307.  And  you  expressed  in  the  resolution  that  you  were  thankful  for  the 
communication  made  to  you  ?  Did  you  at  the  time  of  passing  the  resolution  know 
who  those  of  your  parishioners  were? — Yes,  we  did. 

65.308.  By  name  ?  You  knew  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

65.309.  Who  were  they  ?  First  tell  me  what  class  of  people  ? — Tenant  farmers. 

65.310.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  attending  your  chapel  ? — They  were. 

65.311.  Parishioners  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

65.312.  Did  you  call  them  before  you  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

65.313.  These  men  being  parishioners  of  yours,  (you  see  what  they  had  done)  did 
you  think  it  right  to  apply  to  them  the  names,  “  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  unprincipled 
“  scoundrels,”  and  let  them  be  published  to  the  world  ?  I  ask  you  now  ? — I  thought 
it  was  not  fair  of  them  to  take  the  land  from  which  others  had  been  unjustly  evicted. 

65.314.  I  am  anxious  not  to  come  in  conflict  with  you  or  other  witnesses,  but  that  is 
not  my  question.  Standing  before  the  Commission,  do  you  now  say,  occupying  the 
position  you  do,  you  think  this  is  language  proper  to  be  applied  to  those  who 
were  your  parishioners,  that  they  were  “  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  unprincipled 
scoundrels  ”  ? — If  I  were  to  comment  myself  on  their  conduct  I  would  not  use  such 
language. 

65.315.  You  sat  by  and  knew  it  was  to  be  used  and  had  it  published? — I  did. 

65.316.  If  we  had  that  minute  book  and  looked  at  it,  should  we  find  your  name  at 
the  bottom  of  those  minutes  ? — I  think  not. 

65.317.  Why  not — at  the  next  meeting,  rather  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

65.318.  The  record  of  this  meeting  is  signed  probably  at  the  next  meeting? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  signed  a  book  after  any  meeting. 

65.319.  Did  you  not  sign  the  minute  book  ? — No,  as  far  as  I  know. 

65.320.  At  any  rate  the  minutes  would  show  that  you  were  present,  as  it  appears 
here,  “  Rev.  John  Molony,  parish  priest,  presided”  ? — Yes.1 

65.321.  At  the  time  did  it  occur  to  you,  as  you  say  now  when  this  inquiry  is  going 
on,  that  the  language  “  selfish,  dirty,  ignorant,  and  unprincipled  scoundrels  ”  does  not 
meet  your  sanction  ?  Did  it  occur  to  you  then  to  say  one  word  of  remonstrance  ? — I 
may  have. 

65.322.  Pardon  me,  let  me  finish  my  sentence.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  say  one  word 
of  remonstrance  against  such  language  being  applied  to  your  absent  parishioners, 
whom  you  had  not  heard  in  their  defence  ? — Well,  I  knew  they  were  guilty  of  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged. 

65.323.  Did  you  recognise  it  as  one  principle  of  justice  to  hear  men  before  you 
condemn  them  ? — I  knew  they  were  guilty  of  the  conduct  alleged  against  them.  I  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  bringing  them  before  me. 

65.324.  Had  they  ever  said  one  word  in  reply  to  the  charge  in  your  presence?— I 
daresay  they  knew  that  this  charge  would  be  brought  against  them  at  the  meeting. 

65.325.  Did  you,  presiding  there  with  your  parishioners’  interest  in  your  hands,  ask 
or  inquire  whether  they  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  This  is  the  Glanamanagh 
branch,  which  has  made  the  communication  ? — Well,  I  did  not  because  I  knew  it  was 
useless  ;  I  knew  they  could  not  excuse  their  conduct.  I  knew  they  were  guilty  of  the 
conduct  brought  against  them. 
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65  326.  I  will  take  that  from  you,  that  without  hearing  them  you  knew  they  were 

guilty,  and  sanctioned  this  language  being  used  ?  I  did. 

65  327  We  have  the  date,  and  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  but  from  your  knowledge 
of  what  had  occurred  up  to  this  date,  did  it  occur  to  you  that  this  was  dangerous 
language  to  apply  to  those  absent  parishioners  of  yours  ?— No,  it  did  not.. 

65,328.  And  does  not  now?— Well,  that  would  depend  very  much  on  circumstances. 

In  that  part  of  the  country  it  would  not  be -  . 

65  329.  This  “  Tuam  News  ”  is  read,  I  suppose  ? — It  is. 

65  330.  I  am  referring  to  “  Tuam  News  ”  again.  This  is  the  25th  February  1887.  I 
will  not  go  through  these  things,  but  I  will  ask  you  is  this  a  fair  description  of  what 
took  place  before  you  ?  This  records  the  meeting  of  February  20th,  1887.  It  gives 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  John  Molony,  parish  priest,  as  having  presided.  Of  the 
committee  there  were  present  W.  J.  Nally,  M.D. ;  Mr.  John  Burke,  Killma.  I  need 
not  read  them  all,  but  there  are  about  10  or  12  present— Martin  Mahon,  honorary 

secretary;  James  Shaughnessy,  and  Michael  0  Donohoe .  .  , 

“  The  secretary  places  before  the  committee  a  communication  he  had  received 
“  from  Ballinderreen  branch  complaining  of  shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Kinvara 
“  who  supply  goods  to  objectionable  persons  from  that,  parish.  As  the  names  of 
“  the  shopkeepers  were  not  mentioned  in  the  communication,  the  committee  felt 
“  that  they  could  take  no  action  in  the  matter.” 

65  331.  Had  your  branch  ever  taken  action  in  the  matter  where  shopkeepers  hac 
supplied  goods  to  objectionable  persons,  and  where  the  names  were  mentioned  ?  —I  do 

not  think  they  did.  .  ,  ,  . ,  ,  , 

65  332.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  action  might  have  been,  or  would  have  been,  or 

had  been  ? _ Probably  the  action  would  have  been  to  send  for  those  people  and  to  ask 

them  did  they  supply  goods  to  objectionable  persons  of  the  kind. 

65,333.  And  if  they  did  ? — I  suppose  if  they  promised  that  they  would  not  do  so  m 

future,  the  matter  would  end  there.  .  „  .  . ,  •,  . 

65  334  If  they  promised  not  to  do  so  m  future  the  matter  would  end  there,  but  let 

us  suppose  they  had  a  little  idea  that  they  would  do  so  in  future,  what  would  happen 

then? — It  is  very  hard  to  say.  _ 

65  335  But  do  assist  me.  What  would  happen  to  these  people  if  they  said  “  We  are 

goini  on  supplying  these  goods  ;  we  must  carry  on  our  business  ;  this  is  our  business  ; 
we  want  to  earn  our  living,  and  we  are  going  to  supply  the  goods  ?— I  do  not  know. 

The  case  did  not  come  before  us  in  that  shape. 

65  336.  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  approve  of  preventing  shopkeepers  from  supplying 

the  necessaries  of  life  to  persons  who  wished  to  deal  with  them?— No,  certainly  not, 
the  necessaries  of  life.  . 

65,337.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  necessaries  of  life  and  luxuries . 

1  ^65^338.  This  is  your  statement  that  it  is  correct  for  the  Land  League  to  prevent 
shopkeepers  selling  to  objectionable  persons  things  that  are  luxuries,  but  they  ought 
not  to  prevent  the  sale  by  shopkeepers  of  necessaries  of  life  ?— Yes. 

65  339.  Can  you  find  one  word  in  any  proceeding  you  have  ever  taken  where  such  a 
distinction  has  been  drawn  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  a  case  in  which  it  would  be 

necessary  for  me  to  draw  the  distinction.  ...  ...  n 

65,340.  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  This  communication  is  simply  complaining  of 
suppiving  goods  without  a  word  being  said  whether  necessary  goods  or  not.  Then  m 
your  presence  the  decision  arrived  at  is  as  the  names  of  the  shopkeepers  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  communication,  the  committee  felt  that  they  could  take  no  action  m  the 
matter.  Now  we  come  to  Lyden’s  case.  Perhaps  I  shall  save  time  if  I  read  it.  1  do 

not  care  to  rely  upon  it  now :  , 

“  James  Lyden,  hotel  proprietor,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  expressed 

“  his  sorrow  for  the  past,  in  having  hired  his  post  cars  to  persons  assisting  at 
“  evictions  ;  he  faithfully  promised  not  to  do  so  in  future,  nor  to  entertain  persons 
“  of  indifferent  character  at  his  hotel.” 

What  is  the  meaning  there  do  you  think  of  the  word  “  indifferent  .—I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  anything  said  except  about  hiring  the  cars. 

65  341  You  do  not  mean  indifferent  moral  character  ?  It  is  indifferent  political 
character,  is  not  it?  I  ask  you  frankly.  I  am  sure  you  will  tell  me ?— Indifferent 

character  ? 
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65.342.  Yes,  indifferent  character  ?— It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  say  what  it  means, 
because  I  do  not  think  the  case  came  before  us  in  that  shape. 

65.343.  I  suppose  persons  staying  at  an  hotel  obtain  necessaries  of  life,  do  not  they  ? 
— They  do. 

65.344.  And  something  else  sometimes,  but  still  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  daresay. 

65.345. 

“  As  a  member  he  has  been  shown  the  evil  of  his  ways  in  a  very  striking 
“  manner” - 

—Is  that  a  resolution  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

65.346.  I  am  reading  from  the  report,  and  I  ask  you  this — 

“  A.nd  he  cannot  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  R.I.  set  public  opinion  at 
“  defiance. 

“  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  admit  J ames  Lyden  a  member  of  this  branch 
“  of  I.N.L.,his  apology  having  been  considered  satisfactory,  and  accepted.” 

Was  that  the  substance  of  what  took  place? — I  daresay  it  was, but  there  is  a  great  deal 
there  that  was  given  by  the  writer  himself  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  any 
reference  to  the  committee. 

65.347.  I  think  you  are  right.  This  does  not  purport  to  be  in  inverted  commas.  It 
would  be  the  statement  of  the  reporter.  But  I  am  asking  you  is  not  this  the  substance 
of  this  resolution  at  any  rate? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

65.348. 

“  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  admit  James  Lyden  a  member  of  this  branch 
“  of  I.N.L.,  his  apology  having  been  considered  satisfactory,  and  accepted.” 

That  is  right  ? — Yes. 

65.349.  I  think  this  also  is  subject  to  your  observation  that  some  of  it  is  comment: — 

“  Michael  Hanlon,  baililf  on  the  Blake  Forster  estate,  presented  the  committee 

with  a  written  document,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  grief  was  extreme  for  ever 
“  having  been  tricked  into  accepting  the  office  of  driver ;  he  now  faithfully  assured 
“  the  committee  that  he  would  neither  cut,  shuffle,  or  deal  with  Tardy  in  the 
“  future.  The  poor  man  has  been  going  through  a  mild  course  of  social  ostracism 
“  for  some  time,  which,  evidently  did  not  suit  his  constitution  ” - 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  This  is  not  a  report. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  No. 

“  He  looked  rather  bilious  and  codfishy  about  the  eyes.” 

( The  President.)  This  would  seem  to  be  comment. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  from  whom  it  comes  in  a  moment. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  think  you  should  read  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  purposely  avoid  it  if  you  wish. 

“  As  Hanlon’s  sorrow  for  past  transgressions  seemed  to  be  sincere,  it  was 
“  resolved  that  he  be  admitted  to  membership  of  this  branch  of  the  National 
“  League.” 

65.350.  There  is  no  reporter  present  at  these  meetings? — No,  as  far  as  I  know. 

65.351.  Then  this  report  or  its  substance  must  come  from  inside.  Who  sent  this 
report  to  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  ?— Perhaps  the  secretary  did.  I  do  not  know. 

65.352.  He  is  not  here.  I  will  not  read  what^he  says  ? — Some  of  these  resolutions 
may  have  been  handed  by  him. 

65.353.  Perhaps  it  comes  from  the  secretary  ?— You  have  given  me  his  name  already, 
I  think.  I  think  it  is  Martin  Mahon  ? — Yes. 

65.354.  Is  he  still  in  your  parish  ? — He  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  he  wrote  that. 
He  may  have  given  the  resolutions  to  the  local  correspondent  of  the  paper,  and  the 
correspondent  may  have  made  his  own  comments  on  it  in  sending  it  off. 

65.355.  That  of  course  is  your  surmise  ? — That,  I  believe,  is  the  truth. 

65.356.  I  admit  the  possibility  of  it,  but  you  do  not  know.  I  should  have  liked  to 
see  the  secretary.  Would  such  a  proceeding  as  that,  the  discussion  of  Hanlons 
conduct,  or  James  Lyden  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  branch,  be  entered  in  your 
minute  book  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

65.357.  Which  Mahon  would  keep.  I  have  this  here,  which  I  will  take  for  what  it 
is  worth  after  what  you  have  said  : — 

“  The  Moy  land-grabber  favoured  the  committee  with  an  incoherent  rigmarole 
“  of  a  story  about  his  aunt,  from  whom  he  grabbed  the  land,  being  indebted  to 
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“  him  for  two  pounds.  He  stated,  if  this  amount  be  refunded  to  him,  that  he 
“  would  surrender  the  farm  at  Moy. 

“  The  committee  informed  him  that  they  could  not  entertain  the  question  of 
“  his  aunt’s  indebtedness.” 

I  admit  this  is  not  strictly  accurate. 

“  Breathing  a  volcano,  and  as  defiant  and  impertinent  as  ever.” 

Now,  did  something  take  place  with  this  man  ? — There  did. 

65.358.  Was  he  informed  that  the  committee  could  not  entertain  the  question  of  this 
relative  being  indebted  ? — He  was. 

65.359.  Who  is  the  Moy  landgrabber  ? — Michael  Healy. 

65.360.  What  had  this  Land  League  to  do  with  this  question  between  this  man  and 
his  relative  ? — Nothing  whatever,  except  they  had  to  do  with  the  grabbing  of  his  aunt’s 
farm. 

65.361.  You  approved  of  all  this.  I  do  not  mean  what  is  written  here,  but  you 
approved  of  the  act  of  telling  this  man  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  indebtedness  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

65.362.  Here  is  another  instance,  Henry  O’Flanagan.  I  will  read  it  if  you  like, 
Sir  Charles. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  mind. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  In  one  sense  it  is  an  unfair  thing  to  do,  because  I  do  not  think  this 
could  be  the  exact  language. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Then  do  not  read  it. 

65,362a.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Did  O’Flanagan  inform  the  committee  that  he  offered  the 
receiver  of  the  property  one  half  year’s  rent,  which  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  did 
he  also  state  that  that  amount  of  rent  was  what  he  legally  owed ;  that  his  house  would 
stand  a  prolonged  seige,  the  defence  having  been  very  ably  planned  ;  that  it  would  be 
rather  a  difficult  job  to  effect  an  entrance  to  the  citadel - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  comment. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  think  it  is  information  conveyed  to  him. 

65.363.  Did  he  aDo  state  that  vi&  the  chimney  perhaps  would  be  the  easiest  mode  of 
ingress ;  but  as  the  sheriff  had  so  many  sweeps  in  his  train  that  would  be,  no  doubt, 
the  pleasantest  and  most  comfortable  road  to  travel  ?  Was  that  communication  made 
to  your  committee  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

65.364.  Nothing  like  it  ? — I  know  O’Flanagan  spoke  about  having  offered  a  year’s 
rent,  but  with  regard  to  the  seige  and  all  such  matters  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  so. 

65.365.  I  have  given  you  two  examples.  We  have  more  copies  of  the  “  Tuam 
News  ”  so  far  as  I  know.  Did  these  things  represent  the  kind  of  proceedings  taking 
place  before  your  branch,  or  are  they  exceptions? — Well,  I  think  they  are  exceptions." 

65.366.  Do  you  mean  nothing  except  these  two  occasions  occurred  before?  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  nothing  except  on  these  two  occasions  I  have  given  you,  like 
these  proceedings  occurred  at  your  branoh  ? — They  did  from  time  to  time,  but  that 
is  not  the  normal  state  of  things. 

65.367.  And  whatever  did  occur  will  appear  in  your  minute  book,  more  or  less  ? — 
A  great  deal  of  it  will  I  am  sure. 

lie-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell. 

65.368.  Just  tell  us  the  story,  please,  about  Michael  Healy.  What  was  the  allegation 
which  was  made  against  him  ? — That  he  had  grabbed  his  aunt’s  land.  His  aunt  was 
paying  a  rack-rent,  and  she  surrendered  the  farm  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  he  took  it  up  at  once  and  came  to  terms  with  the  landlord. 

65.369.  Came  to  terms  with  the  landlord  behind  her  back  or  over  her  head  ? — Over 
her  head. 

65.370.  That  is  the  phrase,  I  think,  which  is  used.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  tenant  ? 
— He  was. 

65.371.  And  that  is  what  was  condemned  ? — That  is  what  was  condemned.  We  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  debt. 

65.372.  My  friend  has  selected  the  instances  which  have  been  put  before  him  no 
doubt  as  he  thinks  as  the  most  effective,  but  some  things  of  that  kind  have  occurred 
at  the  Land  League,  resolutions  of  that  kind  as  to  boycotting  and  condemning  land- 
grabbing  ? — Yes, 
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65.373.  You  have  already,  I  think,  answered  it,  but  were  these  resolutions  of  every 
day  occurrence,  or  were  they  of  rare  occurrence,  comparatively  ? — Of  very  rare 

occurrence. 

65.374.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  parish  of  Kinvara  in  milage,  length,  and  width  ? 
— The  length  would  be  about  12  miles  by  7  miles  in  width. 

65.375.  And  belonging  to  your  people,  about  200  heads  of  families  or  more? — 
About  450. 

65.376.  450  heads  of  families,  all  told? — Yes,  about  450  families. 

65.377.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  some  of  these  cases  a  little  more  in  detail.  My 
learned  friend  has  referred  to  three  places,  Gort,  Craughwell,  and  Ardrahan.  None 
of  these  places  are  in  your  parish  ? — No. 

65.378.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  when  Father  Fahy  was  called  from 
Gort  ? — I  was. 

65.379.  And  when  Patrick  Cawley,  I  think  his  name  was,  was  called  from  Craughwell  ? 
— Patrick  Cawley  from  Craughwell. 

65.380.  And  Father  Considine  from  Ardrahan  ? — Yes. 

65.381.  Now,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  rules  of  the  League — I  will  just  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  them  now — that  is  to  say,  the  rules  of  the  central  branch  which 
were  adopted  by  the  local  branches  and  upon  which  the  local  branches  acted.  Rule  9  is  : 

“  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  should  be  used  for 
“  defending  such  of  its  members  as  might  have  to  resist  rack-renting,  arbitrary 
“  disturbance  by  landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connexion  with  a  tenant’s 
“  holding,  for  which  public  opinion  should  be  evoked  or  compensation  claimed 
“  under  the  provisions  for  that  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870.” 

Then  rule  12  is  : 

“  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
“  payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch  of 
“  the  Land  League.” 

That  was  another  rule  under  which  you  acted  ? — Yes. 

65.382.  Then  rule  13  is  : 

“  Any  member  of  a  branch  association  bidding  for  or  occupying  a  farm  from 
“  which  a  member  or  non-member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which 
“  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on  grounds  of  excessive  rent, 
“  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair  reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch 
“  for  such  action,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and  shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the 
“  interests  of  his  fellow  tenant-farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his 
“  country.” 

Then  rule  14: — 

“  No  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  ejectment,  or  taking  part  in  the  eviction, 
“  or  purchasing  stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent,  to  be 
“  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or  association.  Any  member  of  a  branch 
“  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled,  and  denounced 
“  for  his  action.” 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  those  were  the  rules  upon  which  you  acted  ? — Yes. 

65.383.  And  as  regards  the  meetings  of  a  branch,  was  it  or  not  the  usual  course  that 
if  a  charge  was  made  against  any  member  or  non-member,  that  he  had  notice  of  the 
charge  against  him — was  that  the  usual  course  pursued  ? — Well,  it  is  generally  the  case. 

65.384.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  usual  course? — Yes. 

65.385.  You  have  mentioned  one  case  in  which  you  say  it  was  notorious  what  the 
man  had  done  ? — Yes. 

65.386.  And  in  that  case  another  Land  League  had  already  inquired  into  the  matter 
and  condemned  it,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

65.387.  The  usual  course  was  pursued  and  notice  given  of  the  supposed  charge  made  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  daresay  those  members  were  dealt  with  by  the  branch  where  their  conduct 
was  condemned,  and  probably  it  was  notified  to  them  that  their  conduct  would  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  their  own  branch. 

65.388.  You  say  you  have  no  knowledge  yourself,  but - ? — No,  I  have  not,  but  I 

suspect  that  was  the  usual  course. 

65.389.  That  when  the  conduct  of  a  member  or  non-member  is  impugned,  he  gets 
notice  of  what  the  charge  is  and  to  attend  ? — Yes. 
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65.390.  Now,  you  have  given  one  instance ;  yon  say  there  were  others  in  which  the 

branch  was  asked  to  intervene,  where  a  tenant  was  evicted — the  case  of  a  tenant  of 
Count  du  Bastro’s  estate? — Yes.  v 

65.391.  And  you  thought  the  circumstances  were  not  unjust,  and  you  declined  to 
interfere  ? — They  were  not  unjust. 

65.392.  Your  branch  League  declined  to  interfere? — Yes. 

65.393.  Now,  in  reference  to  Thomas  Connolly.  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly  about 
him.  His  conduct  appears  to  have  been  condemned,  because  of  information  he  gave 
to  certain  landlords,  to  assist  them  in  evictions;  that  is,  I  understand,  the  substance  of 
it  ? — Yes. 

65.394.  What,  in  fact,  had  he  done,  and  who  were  the  landlords  or  landlord  ? — 

Well - 

65.395.  Do  you  recollect,  first  of  all,  who  the  landlords  were? — Yes,  a  Mr.  Longan 
is  the  landlord. 

65.396.  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  about  him  ;  what  had  he  done ;  what  assistance 
had  he  given  ? — Well,  it  was  proved  before  us  he  was  giving  him  all  the  local  news 
about  the  property, 

65.397.  What  do  you  mean  ;  was  that  a  case  in  which  there  were  pending  evictions 
against  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

65.398.  Was  that  a  case  in  which  proceedings  were  being  taken  against  the  tenants? 

— I  believe  so. 

65.399.  Is  that  a  case  where  Langan  has  now  come  to  terms  with  his  tenants? — Yes  ; 
I  do  not  know  that  he  has  come  to  terms  yet. 

65.400.  I  am  informed  arrangements  are  going  on  ? — The  arrangements  are  going  on. 

65.401.  To  settle  with  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

65.402.  Was  that  a  dispute  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  as  to  the  rent 
deduction  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled? — I  believe  it  was,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

65.403.  I  notice  the  resolution  thathas  been  read  in  relation  to  Connolly  was  September 
1885,  and  the  attack  that  was  made  upon  him,  the  attempt  which  was  made  upon  him, 
which  you  have  referred  to,  was  in  March  1888  ? — I  believe  so. 

65.404.  Was  there  any  action  of  the  League  of  any  shape  or  kind  that  you  are  aware 
of,  or  any  resolution  of  any  kind  come  to  between  September  1885  and  March  1888  in 
relation  to  Connolly. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  reference  to  him,  although  not  by  name  by  designation — 
an  intervening  one — it  is  the  9th  April  1886. 

65.405.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  rather  think  that  was  a  report  in  the  “  Tuam  News  ” ; 
however,  it  is  not  so  important;  that  is  the  9th  April  1886.  The  attack,  you  said, 
was  the  9th  March  1888.  Now  as  regards  Birmingham  ;  he  was  a  tenant  of  Colonel 
Blake,  X  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

65.406.  What  was  the  case  in  reference  to  him,  what  were  the  facts  reported  in 
reference  to  him? — Well,  I  believe  he  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  a  man  had  been 
evicted. 

65.407.  Do  you  recollect  whose  farm  ? — A  farm  that  was  in  the  possession  of  a  man 
named  Flanagan. 

65.408.  Flanagan  had  been  turned  out  ? — Yes. 

65.409.  Had  Colonel  Blake  offered  to  make  any  reduction  in  his  rent? — With  regard 
to  Colonel  Blake’s  property  in  my  parish,  he  has  made  very  generous  reductions,  and 
Birmingham’s  conduct  had  no  reference  at  all  to  the  management  of  Colonel  Blake’s 
property  in  my  district. 

65.410.  What  had  it  reference  to  ? — Some  matters  out  of  my  district  altogether. 

65.411.  Not  in  relation  to  Colonel  Blake? — No,  I  think  he  was  doing  business  for 
other  landlords  beside  Colonel  Blake. 

65.412.  Whose  tenant  was  Flanagan  ? — Flanagan — well,  I  think  he  had  land  from 
two  landlords. 

65.413.  Then  it  would  stand  thus — that  Birmingham,  being  a  tenant  of  Colonel 
Blake,  was  also  seeking  to  get,  and  did  get,  an  evicted  farm  that  had  belonged  to 
Flanagan  ? — Yes. 

65.414.  From  some  other  landlord? — Yes;  but  I  think  it  was  on  account  of  his 
dealings  principally  with  people  outside  of  the  district  that  his  conduct  was  condemned. 

65.415.  For  what? — For  his  dealings  with  tenants  belonging  to  other  landlords. 

C  2 
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65.416.  That  is  what  I  am  saying — Flanagan  was  a  tenant  of  another  landlord.  How 
do  you  mean  dealing  with  people  outside  the  district  ? — Birmingham,  I  believe  was 
doing  business  for  other  landlords  besides  Colonel  Blake  ;  he  was  acting  for  some — -a 
kind  of  bailiff. 

65.417.  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  bailiff.  At  the  time  that  this  attack  was  made  upon 
Connolly  in  March  1888,  you  said  to  my  learned  friend — but  he  did  not  pursue  it  by 
any  further  inquiry — that  the  neighbourhood  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  disturbed 
state — March  1888  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  was. 

65.418.  Do  you  recollect  what  were  the  causes? — I  think  a  great  many  writs  had  been 
served  about  the  district. 

65.419.  And  were  those  writs  in  relation  to  property  or  to  some  of  the  property,  to 
which  Birmingham  was  acting  as  bailiff? — Yes,  certainly. 

65.420.  And  was  Connolly  also  acting  ? — Yes  he  was. 

65.421.  As  bailiff? — Yes. 

65.422.  Now,  we  have  heard  what  the  League  did — the  Court,  of  course,  will  judge  of 
that — namely,  the  resolutions  in  September  1885  and,  on  reference,  not  by  name,  in  April 
1886.  Had  the  League  or  the  action  of  the  League,  so  far  as  you  know,  anything  to  do 
with  the  attack  upon  him  in  March  1888  ? — Not  the  least. 

65.423.  Or  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  it  had  ? — Never. 

65.424.  Now,  with  reference  to  James  Burke,  you  say  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
boycott  him,  or  a  partial  boycotting  I  think  your  phrase  was,  for  shoeing  Birmingham’s 

horses  ? — Yes. 

65.425.  And  that  he  spoke  to  you  about  it  ? — He  did. 

65.426.  You  said  you  would  speak  to  the  committee  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

65.427.  Before  you  spoke  to  the  committee  the  thins:  died  awav  ? — It  came  to 
nothing. 

65.428.  And  he  was  not  boycotted  ? — He  was  not  boycotted. 

65.429.  Now,  in  relation  to  Honora  Lydon,  to  whom  Sir  Henry  James  called  atten¬ 
tion  ;  she  was  partly  boycotted,  you  say,  for  supplying  cars  to  the  police,  for  being 
used  for  the  purposes  of  eviction  ? — Yes. 

65.430.  That  was  an  unpopular  thing,  I  need  hardly  ask,  rightly  or  wrongly  ? — Yes. 

65.431.  Had  you  yourself  spoken  about  that  question  of  boycotting  of  Honora 
Lydon  ? — I  did. 

65.432.  Where  ? — In  the  market  square  at  Kinvarra. 

65.433.  What  did  you  say  about  it  ? — I  said  that  the  man  sent  his  father  over  to 
wait  upon  me  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  for  having  sent  his  cars  to  Woodford,  and  that 
if  he  had  known  there  was  anything  very  objectionable  in  it  he  would  not  have  done  so, 
and  that  he  Avould  not  do  so  again. 

65.434.  Was  that  boycotting,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  was  it  in  any  sense  a  serious 
thing  ? — It  was  not. 

65.435.  Now,  another  name  has  been  referred  to — William  Flatly.  Just  let  me  see 
if  I  understand  that.  A  man  was  tenant.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant  ? — 
Thomas  Healy. 

65.436.  Attended  the  League,  and  complained  that  he  was  about  making  terms  with 
his  landlord,  and  Flatly  came  in,  and,  to  use  the  same  expression  you  used  before,  took 
the  place  over  his  head  ? — Yes. 

65.437.  William  Flatly  ? — Yes. 

65.438.  Now,  with  reference  to  that,  I  want  to  ask  you — that  was  the  case  of  a  house, 
was  not  it  ? — Yes. 

65.439.  With  reference  to  that,  had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Harrington 
about  it  ? — I  had. 

65.440.  What  was  the  result  ? — The  result  was  that  Mr.  Harrington  said  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  case  at  all. 

65.441.  And  condemned  the  non-interference,  or  objected  to  any  interference  ? — 

Yes. 

65.442.  (Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  a  house? — Yes. 

65.443.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Now,  I  wish  just  to  follow  this  for  one  moment.  The 
branch  at  Glanamanagh  had  passed  that  very  offensively  worded  resolution? — I 

believe  so. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  He  did  not  say  the  resolution  was  condemned. 
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65.444.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  said  lie  approved  of  the  resolution  but  not  the  language. 
They  had  passed  the  resolution  ? — They  had. 

65.445.  Which  they  communicated  to  your  branch? — Yes. 

65  446.  Which  relates  to  some  people  belonging  to  the  Glanamanagh  branch  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  interference  of  some  people  belonging  to  the  Kanvarra  branch? — 
Yes. 

65.447.  They  brought  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  Kanvarra  branch  before 
your  branch  ? — Yes. 

65.448.  There  were  evictions  going  on  in  Glanamanagh  ? — Yes. 

65’ 449.  How  many  ? — Glanamanagh,  you  mean,  is  it  ? 

65.450.  Yes.  Where  were  the  evictions  ? — They  were  going  on  in  the  parish  of 
Glanamanagh. 

65.451.  On  whose  property  ? — I  think  it  was  on  the  property  of  Colonel  White. 

65.452.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  say. 

65.453.  What  were  these  men  accused  of  having  done  that  were  condemned  ? — They 
took  the  land  from  which  others  had  been  evicted,  and  they  bought  sea- weed. 

65.454.  You  have  referred  to  Dr.  Nally — what  did  you  say  he  was  ? — Treasurer. 

65*455.  What  is  his  position  ? — He  is  medical  officer  of  the  district. 

65,456.  Do  you  mean  the  public  medical  officer? — Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  ask  one  question  which  I 
unintentionally  omitted  ?  It  is  very  short. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 


Further  Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

65.457.  On  the  23rd  March  1888,  was  an  attempt  to  murder  a  bailiff  named 
Patrick  Roughan  made  ? — I  heard  so. 

65.458.  Where  was  that  ? — Kinvarra. 

65.459.  How  far  is  that  ? — Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town. 

65.460.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

65.461.  23rd  March  1888,  an  attempt  to  murder  a  bailiff  named  Patrick  Roughan  of 
Dongory? — Yes.  I  may  say  I  had  very  serious  doubts  about  the  fact. 

65.462.  Was  he  a  bailiff? — Yes. 

65.463.  Had  he  to  serve  processes  for  rent  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Gorans  at  Kinvarra  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that  he  served  them — I  know  processes  were  served. 

65.464.  He  was  the  bailiff  there  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

65.465.  This  is  in  March — I  may  say  it  is  in  the  returns,  my  Lords :  “  At  a  quarter 
“  to  10  at  night  on  the  24th  March  a  bailiff  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  grain  of  shot 
“  fired  at  him.”  Did  you  hear  of  that  occurrence  ? — I  did. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

65.466.  Let  me  ask  you.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  case.  First  of  all, 
where  was  this  property  of  which  Mr.  Gorans  was  the  landlord  ? — It  was  at  Dongory, 
near  the  town  of  Kinvarra. 

65.467.  Is  that  in  the  parish  of  Kinvarra  ? — Yes. 

65.468.  You  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Henry  James  that  you  had  serious  doubts  about 
something  ? — Yes,  I  did,  because  the  man  called  on  me  a  couple  of  days  after  the 
alleged  attempt  had  taken  place,  and  I  asked  him  was  he  wounded  or  injured,  and  he 
said  “No,”  that  only  one  shot  took  effect.  I  asked  him  had  he  called  upon  the  doctor, 
and  he  said  “  No,”  he  picked  the  shot  out  with  his  fingers,  and  I  had  very  serious  doubts 
whether  anything  had  ever  taken  place. 

65.469.  Did  he  show  you  any  wounds  in  his  head  ? — No,  and  he  was  over  here  for  a 

fortnight,  and  I  think  if  there  had  been  anything - 

65.470.  He  was  brought  over  here  by  the  “  Times,”  and  not  called  ? — He  was  not. 

65.471.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
“  Tuam  News  ” — may  I  refer  to  page  560 — on  a  question  of  how  far  we  had  a  right  to 
read  it.  It  is  page  560;  it  is  the  evidence  of  Alan  Bell.  Do  you  know  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McPhilpin  of  Athonry? — Yes. 
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65.472.  He  is  tlie  Catholic  curate? — He  was  the  Catholic  curate. 

65.473.  The  president  of  the  Land  League  there  ? — Yes. 

65.474.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  told  he  has  not  been  there  since  1881  ? — I  could  not 
say  ;  he  has  been  a  long  time  changed  out  of  that  place. 

( The  President.)  What  was  your  object  in  directing  my  attention  to  this. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  to  show  from  the  “  Tuam  News,”  from  which  newspaper  the 
extract  I  read  belonged.  He  was  president  of  the  Land  League  at  Athonry.  It  was 
a  question  whether  it  came  within  the  word  we  used — “  organ,”  or  not. 


Mr.  John  Kennedy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

65.475.  You  are  the  chairman  of  the  town  council  of  Loughrea? — Yes. 

65.476.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  from  the  time  of  its  formation  ? — 
Yes. 

65.477.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

65.478.  What  were  you  ? — Vice-president. 

65.479.  Were  you  also  vice-president  of  the  National  League? — Yes. 

65.480.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  you  remember  the  distress  in  1879? — Perfectly. 

65.481.  Do  you  remember  the  Land  League  being  formed  shortly  after  that? — Yes, 
in  our  district. 

<► 

65.482.  About  December? — Well,  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date. 

65.483.  But  after  that  distress  in  1879? — Yes. 

65.484.  What  class  of  people  do  you  say  joined  the  League? — Respectable  people — 
the  most  respectable — the  middle  class  people  and  working  people;  men  of  every 
description. 

65.485.  Who  was  the  president? — Father  Egan  was  the  president  of  the  League. 

65.486.  How  long  did  he  continue  president,  do  you  remember  ? — Till  he  left 
Loughrea.  He  went  to  Woodford  district  then — the  parish  of  Woodford,  I  think. 

65.487.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Linton  in  1881  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

65.488.  Do  you  remember  the  League  taking  any  action  after  his  murder? — Well,  I 
think  we  passed  a  resolution  discountenancing  the  murder. 

65.489.  What? — A  resolution  discountenancing  the  murder  and  condemning  it  as 
well. 

65.490.  Did  the  Land  League  pass  more  than  one  resolution  denouncing  the  outrage  ? 
— Yes,  I  know  at  the  time  Mr.  Blake  was  shot  they  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  it, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

65.491.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  ill-feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  against  Sergeant 
Linton  ? — I  never  did  till  I  heard  of  him  being  shot.  Certainly  he  was  rather  over- 
officious  in  his  duty — he  was  looked  upon  as  over-officious,  and  I  believe  so  myself  as 
well,  though,  I  believe,  he  was  not  unfriendly  to  me,  nor  was  I  to  him. 

65.492.  Over-officious  to  the  public? — Yes,  and  I  was  told  after  his  death  that  he 
was  rather  severe  on  the  police,  and  that  they  were  over- worked  by  him. 

65.493.  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Linton  being  denounced  in  the  chapels  ? — ' 
Well,  it  might  be  denounced,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  the  mass  that  I  attended.  It 
is  a  good  while  since,  don’t  you  know. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

65.494.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  at  Loughrea  ? — Over  30  years, 

65.495.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  from  the'  first? — I  think  so,  I  was 
one  of  the  first  elected  vice-presidents. 

65.496.  Longhrea  was  a  very  important  branch,  was  it  not? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  anything  more  important  than  other  branches. 

65.497.  You  had  a  president? — Vice-president. 

65.498.  You  had  a  president  first  ? — Yes. 

65.499.  That  was  Father  Egan  ? — Yes. 

65.500.  Then  you  were  vice-president? — I  was. 

65.501.  Had  you  a  secretary  ? — Yes. 

65.502.  And  Treasurer  ? — Yes. 
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65.503.  ( The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  this  witnesses’  occupation? — My  occupation 
is  spirit  grocer,  and  chairman  of  the  town  commissioners. 

{The  President.)  Spirit  grocer. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  keep  a  public-house,  do  not  you. 

( The  President.)  That  is  a  local  expression. 

65.504.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  sell  drink  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  ? — Yes. 
655,505.  The  priest  was  the  president ;  you  were  the  vice-president ;  who  was  the 

secretary  ? — The  secretary  of  the  National  League. 

65,506.  Of  the  Land  League  first? — Mr.  John  Sweeny. 

65^507.  What  occupation  did  he  follow  ? — The  same  as  me. 

65,508.  He  is  a  town  commissioner  and  publican  ? — Yes. 

65*509.  Who  was  the  treasurer? — Mr.  Flaherty. 

65.510.  What  occupation  did  he  follow?— Well,  he  owns  property— he  is  the  same 
trade  as  me,  but  he  has  an  additional  trade. 

65.511.  There  was  not  any  person  connected  with  land  among  the  officials  at  all  ? — 
He  has  landed  property  I  tell  you. 

65.512.  This  man  Flaherty  ?— Yes,  and  I  have  too. 

65.513.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  area  did  your  League  exercise  jurisdiction  over  ? 
— The  parish,  I  should  think. 

65.514.  Had  you  great  influence  in  the  parish.  The  League  had,  had  it  not  ? — Well, 
I  do  not  say  that  it  had  any  mbre  than  any  other  league. 

65.515.  Did  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  belong  to  it  ?— Well,  nearly  all  of 
the  respectable  men  in  the  parish  belonged  to  our  branch. 

65.516.  I  assume  that  is  the  great  majority  ?— Yes. 

65.517.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  seven  undetected  murders  occurred  all  round 
Loughrea  within  about  14  months  ? — I  did. 

65.518.  Did  you  keep  any  books  ? — I  think  there  were  some  books,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  them.  I  did  not  keep  them. 

65.519.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  people  in  whose  care  they  were  ? — Except  the 

secretarv,  I  do  not  know. 

65.520.  What  kind  of  books — you  were  the  vice-president — did  you  see  kept  ? — I 
suppose  the  account,  the  record  of  the  names. 

65.521.  Did  you  look  at  them  ? — Never,  I  think,  as  well  as  I  recollect. 

65.522.  Did  anybody  look  at  them  ? — The  secretary,  of  course ;  it  was  his  business. 

65.523.  Did  you  see  him  look  at  them  ? — Well,  I  think  I  did. 

65.524.  What  was  in  them — do  you  know  at  all  ? — The  names  of  the  people,  their 
subscriptions,  and  so  on. 

65.525.  And  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  ? — If  there  were  resolutions. 

65.526.  Now,  the  resolution  that  you  condemned  the  murder  of  Linton ;  was  that 
put  down  ? — I  could  not  say. 

65.527.  Was  that  published  in  any  paper  ? — I  could  not  say. 

65.528.  What  is  the  local  paper  there  ? — The  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  I  think. 

65.529.  What?— The  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  I  think. 

65.530.  That  is  not  the  local  paper  ? — I  think  it  is.  I  get  it  daily  when  I  am  at 

home. 

65.531.  What  is  the  local  paper  in  Loughrea  ?— There  is  no  paper. 

65.532.  Is  there  one  published  in  Galway  ? — I  should  think  so. 

65.533.  And  Tuam  ? — I  should  think  so. 

65.534.  What  paper  did  you  send  the  reports  of  your  proceedings  to — any  paper  ? — 
I  should  think  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

65.535.  No  other — not  even  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

65.536.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  yourself  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of 
the  Land  League  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

65.537.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings? — Very  few  of  them.  I  attended  the  town 
meetings,  but  was  never  outside  the  town.  I  attended  the  Right  Hon.  Shaw-Lefevre’s 
meeting.  I  opened  the  meeting  there. 

65.538.  That  was  in  modern  times  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  earlier  part  I  know  I  presided 
at  some  meetings,  and  Mr.  Dillon  had  meetings  there,  and  Mr.  O’Brien. 

65.539.  Where  were  those  meetings  held? — Mr.  Dillon’s  meeting  was  held  in  a  large 

,  — the  first  meeting  was  there — and  I  opened  the  meeting  there,  and  there  was  one 
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held  in  another  large  field.  The  day  Mr.  O’Brien  came  there  it  was  held  in  a  square 
like  the  market  place. 

a*  <540  Where  were  the  committee  meetings  held  i — In  our  rooms.. 

65  541.'  Where  were  your  rooms  ?— Well,  we  had  rooms ;  the  first  time  we  had  them 
in  an  old  college  that  was  there— the  Land  League  Meetings;  and  the  National 

League  meetings  were  held  in  a  hall  we  got.  . 

65,542.  Was"  money  collected  from  different  members? — Anyone  who  wished  to 

^43  Could  you  become  a  member  without  giving  it?— No,  I  think  not. 

65A44*.  What  was  done  with  the  money? — We  used  it  for  our  own  expenses,  and 

sent  some  of  it  to  the  Central  League.  _ 

65  545  What  were  your  expenses  ? — Well,  we  should  pay  for  a  room,  I  suppose. 

65  546.  Did  the  secretary  give  you  any  account  at  all  of  bow  the  money  was 
disposed  of  in  his  hands  ?— We  did  not  want  it ;  we  knew  he  acted  honestly 

65  547  You  took  it  for  granted  ? — Yes,  we  did ;  we  believed  it. 

65A48*.  Did  Dempsey  live  near,  in  your  parish?— No,  he  did  not ;  but  I  knew  him 

^  65  549  How  far  away  did  he  live  from  it  ?— Well,  about  four  miles  I  should  say. 
65,550.  Did  your  League  take  any  action  about  his  murder  ?— I  should  think  not , 

they  knew  nothing  about  it.  .  . 

65  551.  Although  he  only  lived  four  miles  away  ?— I  should  think  not. 

65A52.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  it  ?— I  cannot  say  ;  there  was  no  action 

taken  as  far  as  his  matter  was  concerned  that  I  know.  .  . 

65  553.  Was  any  resolution  passed? — No  ;  we  had  no  meeting  at  the  time. 

65^554.  He  was  murdered  on  the  29th  of  March  1881  ?  March  1881,  I  think  no  , 

rertamly  that  is  not  the  date.  , .  .  •  -i  o 

65.555.  Moy.  Connors,  Lord  Dunsandle’s  bogranger,  did  he  live  m  your  parish  . 

No,  six  miles  away. 

65.556.  Only  six  miles  away  from  Loughrea  ( — I  think  so. 

65  557.  He  was  murdered  ? — I  think  so.  ,  ,  . 

65  558.  No  action  taken  about  him  ?— No  ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

65  559.  Is  your  detestation  of  outrages  entirely  confined  to  those  committed  m  your 
own  ’  parish  ?— There  were  very  few  outrages  in  our  parish  except  that  oase  ot 

^65,560.  Peter  Doherty — how  far  away  does  he  live  from  you  ?  Well,  I  should  think 

b6A56LeWas  there  any  mention  of  bis  murder? — We  bad  no  interference  with 

Doberty.  .  .  .  £ 

65  562.  Linton’s  murder  ? — Linton  was  m  tbe  town,  ot  course. 

65  563.  Linton  was  murdered  in  tbe  town  ? — He  was  indeed.  , 

65A64.  Wbat  was  bis  offence  would  you  say  ? — I  could  not  say  unless  tnat  be  was 
* 

OV65,565!°Against  whom  ?— Well,  probably  be  may  not  be  liked  by  some  people 
65  566  You  said  he  was  over-officious.  How  was  be  over-officious  .  Looking  a  _ 
public  bouses  on  Sundays,  and  striving  to  get  them  prosecuted  ;  and  going  in  disguise 
He  was  said  to  be  going  in  disguise  and  prying  into  every  place,  and  biding  bimself 

^  65,567.  So  it  was  not  at  all  connected  with  tbe  land  or  anything  of  that  kind?  I 

am  not  aware.  I  should  think  not,  at  least.  .  . ..  . 

65  568.  Do  you  know  that  be  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  m  Dublin  i 
December  1880  at  tbe  State  trials  ? — Well,  I  think  I  beard  something  about  it. 

65  569.  Did  you  bear  that  at  tbe  time  he  was  murdered  ?— No. 

65,570.  Or  just  before  be  was  murdered? — Well,  no;  we  passed  no  remarks  on 

^6^,571? *What  was  tbe  nature  of  these  resolutions  that  you  passed?— I  could  not  tell 

it  now,  it  is  such  a  long  time  since.  ,  .  , 

65,572.  A  murder  does  not  occur  every  day.  Surely  you  will  remember  the  terms 

of  theso  resolutions  that  were  passed  ?— Well,  probably  I  was  not  there  that  day  at  all. 
I  think  I  was  there,  but  I  forget  tbe  terms  of  tbe  resolution. 
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65.573.  When  you  were  asked,  did  you  pass  a  resolution  ?  You  remembered  it  quite 
wep  ? — Yes,  I  remembered  the  words  very  well  at  the  time  probably  ;  it  is  eight  years 
ago  or  more. 

65.574.  Were  you  present  when  any  resolution  was  passed  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  was. 

65.575.  What  was  it  ? 

{The  President.)  You  might  not  remember  the  words,  but  you  said  it  was  published 
in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

65.576.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  it  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — As  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  my  Lord  ? 

65.577.  {The  President.)  You  said  they  passed  a  resolution  condemning  it — that  it 
was  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — He  asked  me  both  questions  successively, 
and  I  said  it  was  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  That  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake. 

65.578.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  charge  you  said  you  heard  against  Linton  was  that  he 
was  officious  ? — Over  officious. 

65.579.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  regards  watching  publicans  and  things  of 
that  kind  ? — Yes,  and  hunting  them  up. 

65.580.  Then  the  League  had  no  special  interest  in  him  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

65.581.  He  had  not  made  himself  obnoxious  to  them  in  any  way  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

I  was  not  at  many  Land  League  meetings.  I  know  I  was  at  the  first  meeting  that  was 
held,  and  I  know  he  was  as  near  as  that  to  the  platform  [ describing ]. 

65.582.  How  did  it  come  that  the  Land  League  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
denounce  Linton’s  murder? — We  did  not  wish  anything  of  the  sort  to  happen  in 
Loughrea. 

65.583.  Do  you  remember  Thomas  Kinnear — was  his  house  burnt  within  three  miles 
of  Loughrea  ? — I  do  not  know  where  his  house  was. 

65.584.  Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  think  I  did. 

65.585.  That  was  in  the  parish  of  Loughrea  ? — No. 

65.586.  How  far  from  the  parish? — I  think  about  three  miles,  as  the  crow  flies ;  but 
I  think  it  is  more  than  three  miles. 

65.587.  You  did  not  pass  any  resolution  about  him  ? — We  knew  nothing  about  him. 

65.588.  Mr.  Walter  Burke — did  you  pass  any  resolution  about  him? — We  knew 
nothing  about  him — I  do  not  recollect. 

65.589.  What  was  the  resolution  you  say  you  passed  about  Mr.  Blake  ? — Condemning 
the  outrage,  of  course. 

65.590.  Was  that  published  ? — I  should  think  it  was  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal,”  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

65.591.  Did  you  attend  his  funeral? — It  was  too  early  for  me  to  get  up. 

65.592.  Did  any  of  the  people  attend  his  funeral  ? — They  did. 

65.593.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — I  am. 

65.594.  What  time,  do  you  remember,  was  he  buried — in  the  morning  ? — He  was 
taken  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  I  got  up. 

65.595.  Are  you  certain  that  any  of  the  people  but  the  police  attended  it? — I  am. 
I  know  two. 

65.596.  What  ? — I  know  some. 

65.597.  Two  people  ? — I  know  two  people  who  attended  his  funeral,  anyhow. 

65.598.  Any  person  else  ? — Well  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  see. 

65.599.  Did  you  ascertain  at  all  ? — I  know  that  I  was  told  that  he  had  a  good  funeral 
as  he  went  in  towards  Galway.  He  left  Loughrea  in  the  morning,  but  his  funeral  was 
large  enough  when  he  went  towards  Galway,  and  from  Galway  to  his  burying-place 
and  back.  I  was  told  that  by  parties  who  were  there. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Chakles  Russell. 

65.600.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  Mr.  Blake's  funeral  leave  very  early  in  the  morning  ? 
— Very  early  in  the  morning. 

65.601.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  it  leave?— I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  I  consider 
it  left  before  7  o’clock. 

65.602.  I  am  told  it  left  at  4  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  forget ;  it  is  so  long  ago. 

65.603.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Blake  had  tried  to  get 
reductions  for  the  tenants  from  Lord  Clanricarde,  but  had  not  succeeded — have  you 
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heard  that  spoken  about  ? — I  never  heard  any  feeling  towards  Mr.  Blake  at  Loughrea 
at-  the  time  he  was  murdered,  not  the  least.. 

65.604.  As  regards  Linton,  the  policemen  were  the  persons  who  charged  with  his 
murder  a  man  called  Clarke  and  his  wife  ? — They  were. 

65.605.  They  are  not  tenant  farmers  at  all,  are  they — they  are  publicans  ? — He  held 
some  land — very  little — three  or  four  acres,  I  consider. 

65.606.  He  carries  on  the  business  of  a  publican  in  Loughrea,  does  he  not? — He  did 
at  the  time.  He  is  not  there  now. 

65.607.  Was  it  ever  suggested  that  agrarian  or  land  causes  had  anything  to  do  with 
Linton’s  death  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  never  heard  anything  about  it.  It  was  alleged 
to  be  the  publican’s,  I  think. 

65.608.  What  happened  on  the  trial  of  Clarke  and  his  wife — were  they  convicted  or 
not  ? — Acquitted,  sir. 

65.609.  Where  were  they  tried  ? — I  suppose  they  were  tried  at  several  places,  They 
were  kept  in  prison.  They  were  tried  in  several  places.  I  think  they  were  tried  in 
Sligo  and  Carrick-on-Shannon.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  they  might  be  tried  in 
Galway. 

65.610.  I  did  not  put  this  question  to  you  in  chief.  Probably  it  is  not  important. 
There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  meetings  of  the  League  at  Loughrea  were  held  in 
a  public-house  ;  is  that  true  ? — Never,  I  think. 

65.611.  Where  were  they  held  ? — They  were  held  in  a  large  hall  that  was  outside  an 
office  belonging  to  a  townsman. 

65.612.  Is  that  Mr.  Kelly  ? — They  were  held  at  Mr.  Kelly’s  at  first.  It  is  a 
stationer’s  shop.  And  afterwards  they  were  held  in  an  outside  place — a  vacant  place — 
a  large  hall. 

65.613.  Where? — In  the  Galway  Road,  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  namesake  of  mine 
— in  an  out-office,  with  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  public-houses,  I  think,  at  any  time. 

65.614.  Were  there  a  number  of  arrests  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  of 
people  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — Wholesale  arrests.  I  was  arrested  myself, 
and  I  got  three  days’  imprisonment  for  I  do  not  know  what. 

65.615.  Were  these  murders  which  occurred,  the  greater  part  of  them,  before  or 
after  these  wholesale  arrests  ? — Immediately  after  the  arrests.  There  were  23  arrested 
one  morning  after  Mr.  Blake’s  death. 

65.616.  Did  that  cause  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  and  excitement  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — Well,  there  was  excitement,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience — a 
great  many  people  put  into  prison. 

65.617.  Was  the  state  of  the  district  worse  after  the  arrests  than  it  was  before  ? — I 
should  think  it  never  helped  them  at  any  time  to  have  anyone  arrested.  On  the 
contrary,  I  consider  it  upset  the  people  a  little  more. 

65.618.  You  say  there  was  no  murder  in  Loughrea  excepting  the  shooting? — I 
cannot  recollect ;  but  Mr.  Blake  was  not  murdered  in  Loughrea. 

65.619.  Was  Linton  one  of  the  shooting  cases  you  referred  to  ? — Yes,  Linton. 

65.620.  What  other? — Mr.  Blake. 

65.621.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  funds  of  the  League.  According  to  the 
rules  you  are  obliged  to  return  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  central 
branch? — And  so  we  did. 

65.622.  And  the  balance  you  had  for  your  own  expenses  and  outlay  ? — Yes,  very 
little  was  left.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  money  we  used  to  get  that  way. 

65.623.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — In  Loughrea  ? 

65.624.  Yes  ? — Over  30  years. 

65.625.  Carrying  on  your  own  business  there? — Carrying  on  my  business  there. 

65.626.  Has  anyone  made  any  accusation  or  charge  against  you? — Never. 

65.627.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  suggestion  (I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Atkinson  meant  to  suggest  it  or  not ;  his  question  seemed  to  imply  it) — 
that  your  branch  of  the  League,  by  the  use  of  its  money,  or  in  any  other  way,  had 
anything  to  do  with  outrages? — I  never  heard  of  it;  and  to  my  knowledge  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  of  our  money  turned  to  anything  but  what  was  called  our 
rights. 

65.628.  You  did  boycott  people  who  were  offending  against  the  League? — 

Boycott  ? 
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65.629.  Was  there  boycotting  ?— I  was  connected  with  the  League  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  think  I  never  said  a  word  to  anyone’s  disadvantage. 

65.630.  Were  there  any  regulations  about  boycotting  ? — I  cannot  recollect,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

65.631.  What  were  you  yourself  arrested  for,  and  imprisoned  for  three  days.  What 
were  you  arrested  for  ?  For  displaying  a  placard  announcing  a  meeting  in  our  town 
of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  April  last  twelvemonth  I  think. 

65.632.  That  would  be  the  April  of  1888,  or  1887?— 1888. 

65.633.  Was  that  a  proclaimed  meeting,  or  what  was  it.  Was  the  meeting 
proclaimed  at  the  time  you  put  a  bill  in  the  window  ? — We  never  |considered  it  was 
illegal.  The  district  was  proclaimed  ;  but  we  did  not  consider  that  it  was  illegal  Of 
course,  we  could  not  have  a  meeting  without  having  it  attended  by  members  of  the 
National  League.  We  could  not  have  a  meeting  without.  It  was  impossible,  because 
we  were  nearly  all  members  of  the  National  League. 

65.634.  I  quite  understand.  At  that  time  the  League  was  proclaimed  ? — The  League 

was  proclaimed.  & 

65.635.  But  was  the  meeting  proclaimed  ?— 1  think  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 
evening  afterwards. 

65.636.  Was  it  proclaimed  at  the  time  you  put  the  bill  in  the  window? _ No. 

65.637.  It  was  not?— No— in  the  evening  I  think  it  was  proclaimed.  There  was 
nothing  m  the  bill  I  considered. 

n? ’So  ^cePt  announcing  the  meeting  ?—  Announcing  the  meeting. 

-  "t  ini  ■  g,0t  Partlculars  we  can  have  more  fully  from  other  witnesses  ; 

DU  a  ii  t  i  nricarde  s  property  comes  close  up  to  Loughrea  and  includes  Loughrea  ? 
— All  Loughrea  belongs  to  Lord  Clanricarde. 

(Szr  E.  James  )  It  may  be  convenient  for  your  Lordships’  notes  to  say  that  the 
evidence  as  to  the  defence  of  the  Clarkes  is  given  at  page  2398. 


Bartholemew  Canavan,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

^;64°<‘  f re  ^  a  native,of  Bel1  Clare>  Tuam,  in  the  county  of  Galway  ?— Yes. 

-p  ®  Connor.)  This,  my  Lords,  is  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert 

Botterill,  at  page  604. 

65,641.  Do  you  reside  within  a  short  distance  of  Mr.  Botterill’s  place  ?— Yes. 
h^«42.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — I  was  born  there — over  50  years 
65,643.  You  know  the  whole  district  very  well? _ Ido. 

i  ?5^44’  The  PeoPle  who  hve  their  and  their  condition  ? — I  know  them  well  for  the 
last  40  years. 

H°w  !ong  has  Mr.  Botterill  lived  there  ? — I  think  he  came  there  in  1870. 

65.646.  Did  he  purchase  the  property? — Yes. 

65.647.  Do  you  know  anything  which  occurred  in  regard  to  his  relations  to  his 
tenants  immediately  after  he  got  there  ? — He  raised  the  rents  shortly  after  he  had  been 
there — about,  say  six  months. 

65.648.  In  six  months  he  raised  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

ntn  n  0  J°U  mean  t0  Say  he  raised  the  rents  on  a11  theni  ?— On  all  of  them 

b5  650.  Can  you,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 

which  the  rents  were  raised  generally  ? — I  know  in  one  case  there  was  8s. — the  rent;  it 
was  a  small  bog  garden,  and  it  was  raised  to  1 Z.  4s. 

r-6a5f4  Can  you  give  US  other  instance  ?  Another  case  was  17s.,  and  it  was 
f‘Se,d,  tG  17s.  Then  on  the  uplands  from  6Z.  11  s.  to  121  From  10s.  to  1/.,  or 

nrYDo  T  1  ’  ^nd  m  anotlier  case  ^ere  was  1Z.  14s.  6d.  to  about  21.  15s.  6d. 

—  that  the  case  of  Henry  Hussey ?— Henry  Hussey  and  Flood. 

65,653.  jjo  you  remember  what  the  arrangement  with  Patrick  Lawless  was,  or 
Margaret  Gardiner,  or  Winifred  O’Brien  ?-I  have  no  recollection  of  them. 

(oir  6.  Bussell.)  We  have  a  list  of  these,  which  will  make  it  shorter.  I  can  hand 

it)  in. 

(The  Witness.)  I  know  all  those  parties  well  [ The  list  was  handed  to  the  witness .1 
(bir  C.  Russell.)  Just  read  out  that  list.  J 
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( Sir  E.  James.)  No.  Their  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  ask  something  about  it  before 
it  is  read. 

( The  President.)  It  is  a  summary  method  of  asking  whether  he  knows  these  cases. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  would  wish  to  know  how  he  knows  that. 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Quite  right. 

65.654.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  rise  of  rents  mentioned 
in  that  paper.  Just  look  at  it  again  before  you  answer? — I  have  not  seen  them  pay  the 
rent,  but  I  knew  them  before  Mr.  Botterill  came  there. 

65.655.  You  know  the  rent  they  paid  before? — I  know  the  rent  they  paid  before. 

65.656.  And  you  know  the  rent  they  have  paid  since  ? — Well,  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
from  themselves. 

65.657.  Just  look  down  the  list,  and  see  if  you  know  that? — I  see  the  whole  list.  I 
know  them  all. 

65.658.  Are  those  rents  accurately  stated  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask  whether  he  has  any  information  from  each  and  every 
tenant  ? 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  any  mischief  will  arise  if  we  take  it  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  and  you  cross-examine  him.  Then  we  shall^  see  to  what  extent 
it  goes. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  rents  were  raised  apparently  in  1871  : — 

“  Richard  Newell,  Carroun,  old  rent  9/.  6s.  8 d.,  increased  to  1 51.  Os.  0 d. 

“  Margaret  Gardiner,  Carroun,  old  rent  111.  18s.  Id.,  increased  to  17 1.  Os.  0 d.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  much  does  your  average  come  to,  Sir  Charles.  Can 
you  tell  me  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  cannot,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  About  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  About  60  per  cent.,  I  am  told,  but  I  cannot  tell  your  Lordship 
offhand. 

“  Winifred  O'Brien,  Carroun,  old  rent  111.  18s.  Id.,  increased  to  17 1.  Os.  0 d. 

“  Patrick  Lawless,  Carroun,  old  rent  61.  14s.  11  d.,  increased  to  11 1.  Os.  0 d. 

“  Catherine  Leonard,  Carroun,  old  rent  71.  Is.  0^.,  increased  to  111.  7s.  0 d. 

“  Cath.  Morris,  Newgarden,  old  rent  1/.  8s.  0 d.,  increased  to  2 1.  10s.  0 d. 

“  Michael  Commins,  Newgarden,  old  rent  11.  5s.  Od.,  increased  to  2 1.  7s.  3d. 

“  Peter  Ryan,  Newgarden,  old  rent  01.  17s.  0 d.,  increased  to  2 1.  17s.  0 d. 

“  Patt.  O’Brien,  Newgarden,  old  rent  11.  Os.  0 d.,  increased  to  2 1.  Os.  0 d. 

“  Thady  Newell,  Newgarden,  old  rent  0/.  8s.  Od.,  increased  to  11.  5s.  0 d. 

“  John  Glynn,  Newgarden,  old  rent  11.  3s.  0 d.,  increased  to  2 1.  3s.  6d. 

“  John  Ryan,  Newgarden,  old  rent  3Z.  10s.  0 d.,  increased  to  61.  Os.  0 d. 

“  Patt.  McGall,  Newgarden,  old  rent  2 1.  5s.  6d.,  increased  to  31.  2s.0d. 

“  Matt.  Ryan,  Newgarden,  old  rent  4/.  Os.  0 d.,  increased  to  51.  9s.  3d. 

“  Patt.  Nobilly,  Newgarden,  old  rent  21.  2s.  0 d.(  increased  to  21.  19s.  0 d. 

“  E.  and  T.  Morgan,  Newgarden,  old  rent  71.  4s.  0 d.,  increased  to 
“  18 1.  0s.  0 d. 

“  Michael  Hersly,  Newgarden,  old  rent  01.  11s.  0 d.,  increased  to  12 1.  0s.  0 d. 

“  Patt.  Carney,  Newgarden,  old  rent  21.  14s.  0 d.,  increased  to  31.  0s.  0 d. 

“  Henry  Hussey,  Newgarden,  old  rent  11.  14s.  6d.,  increased  to  21.  15s.  0 d. 

“  Peter  Flood,  Newgarden,  old  rent  11.  14s.  6d.,  increased  to  21.  15s.  Od. 

John  Nolan,  Newgarden,  old  rent  71.  3s.  0d.,  increased  to  15/.  0s.  Od. 

“  John  Newell,  Newgarden,  old  rent  0/.  10s.  0d.,  increased  to  11.  0s.  Od. 

65.659.  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Botterill  laid  out,  himself, 
any  money  in  the  improvement  of  any  of  the  tenant’s  holdings? — No,  he  has  not — no 
improvements. 

65.660.  Before  he  raised  the  rents? — No  improvements. 

65.661.  Or  after? — He  made  no  improvements  in  any  of  the  tenants  holdings. 

65.662.  Do  you  know  if  the  tenants  paid  their  rents  some  time  after  that  more  or 
less  punctually? — Some  of  them,  who  could  pay,  did.  There  were  two  who  resisted 
their  rise  and  did  not  pay. 
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65.663-  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  I  draw  attention  to  the  answer  given  by 
Mr.  Botterill  himself,  page  608,  question  4874  to  4877,  where  he  says  that  up  to  1879 
they  paid  regularly.  The  rent  being  due  in  November,  was  paid  the  following 
December,  the  next  month  after.  The  notices  were  up  to  the  end  of  December  1879. 
Now  in  the  year  1879  was  there  great  distress  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  was 
distress 

65.664.  1879  and  1880?— 1879  and  1880. 

65.665.  Do  you  remember  the  distribution  of  relief  in  that  neighbourhood  at  this 
time  ? — I  do. 

65.666.  Did  Mr.  Botterill’s  tenants  get  any  relief  ? — All  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  tenant,  Richard  Newell ;  you  will  find  his  name  there. 

65.667.  Among  the  people  of  the  district,  would  you  say  that  Mr.  BotterilTs  tenants 
were  among  the  better  off  or  among  the  poorer? — Well,  they  were  about  the 
poorest. 

65.668.  Can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  the  people  of  this  district  in 
the  years  1879  and  1880  were  anticipating  a  return  of  the  famine  of  1847  or  1850  ? 
— They  certainly  dreaded  it. 

65.669.  Do  you  remember  the  famine  of  1850? — I  do. 

65.670.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  general  feeling  as  to  what  had  previously  existed, 
would  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  you  personally  remember  of  the  famine  of  1850? 
— The  whole  district  was  in  a  very  bad  state. 

65.671.  Did  you  occupy  any  position  in  respect  of  the  distress  then? — I  was  relief 
officer  at  the  time. 

65, ,672.  Relief  officer  in  1850? — Yes. 

65.673.  Where? — Clare,  Tuam,  and  other  districts,  and  the  Tuam  Union. 

65.674.  Give  us  some  of  your  experiences  ? — The  generality  of  the  people  were  poor 
— miserably  poor,  and  a  deal  of  them  sick,  going  into  the  workhouses,  and  coming  out 
half-starved  and  dying  on  the  roadside.  I  recollect  one  morning  going  into  Tuam,  and 
I  met  two  dead  bodies  on  the  road,  who  died  of  weakness  and  starvation  after  leaving 
the  workhouse.  Upon  another  occasion  I  attended  an  inquest  upon  two  children,  I 
think,  about  13  or  15  years  of  age,  who  died  on  the  roadside  after  leaving  the  workhouse. 
They  went  into  a  barn  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following  morning,  on  my  attendance, 
I  saw  they  were  partly  eaten  by  the  rats. 

65.675.  And  there  was  in  your  neighbourhood  in  1879  and  1880  a  dread  of  the  return 
of  such  scenes  ? — Well,  not  to  that  extent  at  all ;  there  was  distress,  but  not  near  to 
that  extent. 

65.676.  I  am  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  remembered 
the  things  you  have  now  alluded  to.  Were  you  an  officer  or  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  established  in  your  district  ? — I  was. 

65.677.  What  was  your  office? — I  was  president. 

65.678.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  What  was  the  name  of  the  branch  ? — Bell-Clare. 

65.679.  (M\ .  Arthur  O'Connor.)  When  was  it  established? — In  August  1879. 
[Referring  to  a  paper.']  I  find  it  was  1880. 

65.680.  Was  the  parish  priest,  or  the  curate,  an  officer  of  the  branch  ? — No. 

65.681.  What  was  his  name  at  that  time  ? — The  Rev.  John  Flatley — Father  Flatley 
was  the  curate. 

65.682.  He  was  not  a  member  ? — No. 

65.683.  Was  Father  Canning  a  member  of  the  branch? — No. 

65.684.  I  believe  he  succeeded  Father  Flatley  ? — He  did,  but  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  that  Father  Canning  lived  there ;  he  did  not 
become  a  member  of  the  branch. 

(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  My  Lords,  that  is  with  regard  to  question  4912,  on  page  609, 

65.685.  What  was  the  general  character  of  your  branch,  or  what  was  its  position 
with  regard  to  outrages  ? — There  were  no  outrages  ;  the  place  was  peaceable. 

65.686.  Would  it  be  true  to  suggest  in  any  way  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  your 
branch  was  connected  with  anything  in  the  way  of  crime  ? — Nothing. 

65.687.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  books  of  your  branch  ?  Do  you  remember 
any  book  relating  to  the  Land  League  { — I  have  tho  Land  League  accounts  in  our 
branch. 

(Mr.  Arthur  O'Cannor.)  We  put  that  in. 
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65.688.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Just  let  us  see  it?  Could  you  turn  to  any  of  the  worst 
regulations  about  boycotting,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  the  condemnation  of  any 
particular  persons? — No,  not  in  the  Land  League. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Just  let  me  have  the  book,  please  ?  [ the  booh  was  handed  to  the 

learned  Counsel.'] 

65.689.  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  Have  you  other  documents  connected  with  the 
Land  League  except  that  book? — No,  I  have  some  writs  that  have  been  served  by 
Mr.  Botterill  on  his  tenants,  but  that  was  not  in  the  Land  League  time. 

65.690.  Did  your  branch  ever  hold  a  Land  League  Court  ? — Never. 

65.691.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Botterill  was  summoned  before  a  Land 
League  Court  held  by  your  branch  ? — Never.  It  happened  I  met  Mr.  Botterill,  and  I 
informed  him  that  the  herd  whom  he  had  discharged  was  lodging  a  complaint  at  the 
League  against  him.  I  knew  Mr.  Botterill’s  stock  so  well,  and  seeing  the  sheep  in  a  bad 
state,  I  certainly  thought  the  herd  was  to  blame  for  having  been  discharged,  and  I 
stated  to  Mr.  Botterill  if  he  sent  me  a  letter  in  explanation  of  that,  that  it  would 
strengthen  my  hands  to  do  justice  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  we  were  going  to  hold. 

65.692.  You  thought  that  the  landlord  was  justified  ? — 1  thought  the  landlord  was 
justified  in  discharging  the  herd,  from  what  I  saw. 

65.693.  And  you  sought  to  justify  him  before  your  branch  and  before  the  district  ? 
— The  herd  wanted  to  prevent  other  parties  who  were  following  Mr.  Botterill’ s  sheep 
from  following  them,  and  those  parties  were  in  the  League. 

65.694.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Bodkin,  of  Kilcooney. 
Is  that  in  your  district  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  my  district. 

65.695.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

65.696.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  National  League? — Secretary. 

65.697.  Did  you  keep  the  book  as  Secretary  ? — Yes,  this  is  the  book  [produced ]. 

65.698.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  National  League,  was  that  in  any  way 
connected  with  crime,  directly  or  indirectly  ? — None  whatever. 

65.699.  I  presume  that  you  had  resolutions  passed  in  your  branch  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  individuals  which  was  disapproved? — We  had  some  resolutions. 

65.700.  Had  you  any  boycotting  resolutions  ? — No,  except  that  we  cut  them  away, 
we  expelled  them  from  the  branch. 

65.701.  You  expelled  offending  members  ?— Yes,  those  members  who  did  not  act 
according  as  we  thought  fit. 

65.702.  Nothing  more  than  that  ? — I  can  read  the  resolutions  if  you  wish. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  go  through  them  all  presently.  The  book  I  have  got  here  is 
the  Land  League  book.  The  first  date  that  is  entered  is  the  19th  September  1880 — - 
‘•Mr.  Canavan,  president  and  then  follows  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
occupying  a  number  of  sheets  ;  the  villages  and  the  amounts  of  the  subscriptions.  “  Paid 
“  for  a  desk  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  “  forwarded  51.  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Irish 
“  Land  League  as  a  first  instalment.”  That  is  October  1880,  apparently.  “  Contribu- 
“  tions  for  the  Parnell  Defence  Fund.”  That  is  for  the  State  Trials  as  they  were 
called,  “  November  1880,  2s.  and  5s.”  Just  follow  these  Mr.  Canavan.  “  December 
12” — (You  were  in  the  chair  apparently) — 

“  Our  president  having  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  the  acts 
“  of  some  persons  unknown,  who  posted  threatening  notices,  for  having  received 
“  Matthew  Ptyan  as  member  of  the  Land  League,  it  was  proposed  by  Michael 
“  Cunningham,  and  seconded  by  William  Joyner,  that  our  secretary  be 
“  directed  to  write  to  the  Head  Office  and  learn  what  action  they  may  advise  to 
“  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Enclosing  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  notices  for  the 
“  information,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  admitting  Matthew  Byan  into  the 
“  League.” 

Then  resolutions  that  accounts  should  be  audited,  That  is  under  date,  January 
1881 : — 

“  It  was  resolved  by  the  committee  that  the  members  do  attend.  And  alsq 
“  it  was  proposed  that  we  have  two  musicians,  and  it  was  also  proposed  that  we 
“  will  give  them  some  refreshment.” 

This  was  apparently  a  meeting  to  be  held.  Then,  January  16th  “Parnell  fund  tp 
“  amount  8s. : ”  Then  there  is  a  leaf  apparently  torn  out.  How  often  were  your 
meetings  held,  once  a  week  ? — It  might  be  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
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65.703.  There  is  nothing  apparently  intervening  then,  because  the  last  is  16th  January. 

The  next  is  23rd.  That  would  be  seven  days. 

“  Patrick  Donohoe,  a  member  of  the  committee,  having  sent  in  his  resignation, 
“  circumstances  preventing  him  from  continuing  as  a  member.  Accepted. 

“  Proposed  by  W.  Joyner,  and  seconded  by  P.  Lardner,  that  Richard  Cain 
“  be  elected  member  for  that  portion  of  the  district  in  room  of  P.  Donohoe. 
“  Unanimously  resolved  and  elected. 

“  The  accounts  of  the  defence  fund  having  been  placed  before  the  auditors 
“  and  having  been  corrected  as  signed  on  another  part  of  this  book. 

“  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J  oyner,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Healy.  That  we 
“  hereby  thank  Mr.  Lardner  as  secretary  for  the  correct  manner  he  has  conducted 
“  and  carried  out  the  fund.” 

This  page  is  turned  down  ? — That  is  a  summary  of  the  expense. 

65.704. 

“  Amount  of  money  received  as  per  villages  account  for  £  s.  d, 

“  the  Land  League  fund  -  -  -  -  13  1  6 

“  Amount  expended  as  per  items  opposite  -  -  -  7  18  8 


“  Balance  on  hands  of  treasurer  on  this  date 


Then  the  outlay  is  : — 

“  By  cash  paid  for  desk 
“  ,,  Forwarded  to  the  Executive 

“  „  Stationery 

“  „  For  a  pole,  &c. 

“  „  Book  for  treasurer 

“  ,,  Printing  - 

“  „  Rent  of  room  up  to  22  Nov. 

“  „  Rope  for  flag 

“  ,,  Screws  and  turn-screw  and  board 

“  Musicians  with  procession  to  Cowfin 

“  „  Furniture  for  room 

Then  on  the  30th  January  there  is  : — 

“  Having  under  consideration  letter  from  the  Central  Branch  containing  the 
“  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr  Davitt,  the  Secy.,  to  forward  the  names  of  the 
**  following  ladies  who  are  willing  to  act  in  forwarding  the  wishes  of  Miss  Parnell 
“  and  joining  in  a  Ladies’  Land  League.” 

Then  follows  the  names  of  certain  ladies  ? — That  ends  the  Land  League. 

65.705.  Then  there  is  another  meeting,  Mr.  Canavan,  in  March  1881,-  Canavan 
president. 

“  Its  ordered  by  the  said  committee  to  pay  Misses  Canny  the  quarterly  gale.” 
I  do  not  know  what  that  is.  What  is  that  ? — For  the  rent  of  the  room. 

65.706.  Then  on  the  17th  April  1881  : — 

“  Proposed  by  William  Joyner,  and  seconded  by  Thos.  Treacy :  That 
“  B.  Canavan  was  elected  unanimously  to  attend  as  delegate  to  the  Convention  in 
“  Dublin,  and  also  to  attend  at  the  Land  League  office  on  the  19th,  and  lay  the 
“  writs  served  in  this  district  before  the  Board. 

“  Voted  for  his  expenses,  SI.  10s.” 

Then  “  paid  delegate  for  going  to  Dublin.”  I  do  not  see  anything  more.  Then  I  think 
we  get  to  the  end  of  it  ? — I  think  that  finishes  it. 

65.707 .  I  want  to  exhaust  it  if  there  is  anything  in  it.  The  last  entry  is  October  9th, 
1881.  That  is  the  time  of  the  arrests  and  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

65.708. 

“  Proposed  by  B.  Canavan,  seconded  by  Thomas  Treacy,  that  P.  Lardner 
“  attend  at  Galway  on  the  12th  inst.  as  delegate  from  the  branch  for  selecting  test 
“  cases  to  lay  before  the  court.” 

That  is  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

65.709. 

“  Allowing  for  his  expenses  five  shillings.” 

Has  the  rest  of  this  anything  to  do  with  it? — Nothing  whatever — nothing  at  all. 
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65.710.  Is  it  your  own  accounts,  or  what? — Parish  accounts. 

65.711.  I  may  take  that,  may  I  ? — It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

65.712.  Apparently  that  is  the  parish  account.  Then  there  are  the  subscribers  to 
the  Parnell  fund  ? — Yes,  the  Parnell  fund  is  on  that  side. 

65.713.  That  seems  to  be  all.  Then  give  me  the  other  book.  Could  you  to  save 
time  turn  down  the  resolutions  where  there  is  anything  which  may  be  questioned  as  to 
boycotting  or  condemnation.  You  can  then  look  through  it  and  see  if  there  is  any 
more.  Ture  down  a  leaf  ? — I  have  done  so  already. 

65.714.  Is  this  the  only  one  ? — The  only  one. 

65.715.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Then  I  would  like  to  see  what  the  rest  is.  This  is  the 
National  League  ? — That  is  the  National  League.  There  might  be  another  case  of  that 
sort,  but  that  is  the  strongest. 

65.716.  That  is  the  worst  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  worst. 

65.717.  I  see  that  you  were  secretary  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

65.718.  You  were  president  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

65.719.  Secretary  of  this? — Yes. 

65.720.  The  president  is  the  Rev.  James  Heany  ;  vice-president,  James  Heally ; 
treasurer,  Thomas  Treasy ;  Bartholemew  Canavan,  secretary.  “  The  following  have 
“  been  elected  members  of  committee.”  I  need  not  trouble  about  those.  Then 
the  members  enrolled.  They  occupy  a  number  of  pages.  Then  the  first  meeting 
apparently,  13th  December  1885  : — 

“  The  secretary  having  brought  under  their  notice  the  claims  of  the  delegates 
“  attending  the  Convention  of  the  county  held  at  Athenry  for  the  purpose  of 
“  selecting  members  of  Parliament,  the  train  fare  of  each  member  being  2s.  3d., 
“  the  treasurer  was  ordered  to  hand  each  person  the  above  sum.  Total  amount 
“  nine  shillings.” 

— That  was  the  railway  fare  for  them. 

65.721. 

“  The  secretary  having  been  directed  to  write  to  the  central  branch  to  inform 
“  us  what  remuneration  or  assistance  they  may  be  able  to  give  if  any  be  evicted 
“  tenants,  other  cases  such  as  objections  of  certain  persons  being  admitted  into  the 
“  League  were  laid  before  the  committee  and  amicably  settled. 

“  Michael  Higgins  the  owner  of  the  room  in  which  the  committee  meet  having 
“  been  called  in  was  asked  would  he  be  satisfied  with  1/.  per  annum  for  the  use  of 
“  it  as  may  be  required.  Agreed  to.” 

Then  the  20th  December  1885  : — 

“  That  the  correspondence  between  our  secretary  and  the  secretary  of  the 
“  central  branch  be  put  on  the  minutes.” 

I  had  better  read  that,  my  Lord.  It  was  a  communication  with  the  branch.  It  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Canavan,  the  secretary,  of  the  17th  of  December  : — 

(*  Sir, 

“  A  number  of  persons,  amongst  whom  were  tenants  of  Walter  Blake,  High 
“  Sheriff  of  the  county,  came  before  the  committee  of  the  Belclare  branch  of  the 
“  National  League  on  Sunday  last,  informing  them  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
“  pay  their  rents  at  once,  without  a  reduction. 

“  This  man’s  well-known  tyranny  in  exacting  his  rack-rents  leads  them  to 
“  understand  his  next  step  will  be  to  serve  them  with  writs  and  follow  up  to 
“  eviction.  They  desire  to  be  informed,  in  the  event  of  their  holding  out  to  the 
“  bitter  end,  what  assistance,  if  any,  they  may  expect  to  receive  from  the  central 
“  branch. 

“  I  am,  therefore,  directed  by  the  Committee  to  write  to  you  that  you  may  be 
“  kind  enough  to  enlighten  them  on  the  matter.” 

Then  the  answer  set  out  on  the  minute  is  this.  It  is  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington : — 

“  Dec.  19th,  1885. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Beyond  the  moral  support  which  the  League  extends  to  tenants  so  circum- 
“  stancedas  those  referred  to  by  you,  I  cannot  enter  into  any  pledge  or  guarantee 
“  regarding  the  aid  to  be  expected  from  us  by  such  tenants.” 

Then  on  the  27th  of  December  there  does  not  seem  to  be  apy  thing  very  important. 
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«  A  case  of  over  holding  land  was  brought  forward  by  P.  Reilly.  The 
“  committee  decided  it  was  not  their  intention  to  go  into  cases  having  occurred 
“  twenty  years  since  or  any  time  over  six  years  past,  except  a  case  of  special 
“  interest.” 

Then 

“  Proposed  by  Rev.  Salter  Heany  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Treacy,  that  any 
“  person  who  has  not  come  forward  to  join  the  League  up  to  this  be  not  received 
“  until  he  is  first  proposed  and  seconded  by  members  of  the  committee.  Carried 
“  unanimously. 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  Treacy  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Joyner,  that  having  heard 
“  the  reason  given  by  Richard  Mulloy  for  his  not  joining  the  League — up  to  th  s 
“  and  being  satisfied  as  to  reason — Unanimously  agreed  to  be  accepted.” 

Then  this  resolution  was  adopted.  I  do  not  think  you  have  turned  this  down  ? — I  told 
you  there  was  one  other. 

65.722.  Just  see  if  this  is  the  one,  17th  January  1886 : — 

“  That  we  condemn  the  action  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the  Redington 
“  property  in  serving  civil  bill  ejectments  on  the  Caherline  tenantry,  notwithstand- 
“  ing  that  they  offered  to  pay  their  rents  at  the  reasonable  abatement  given  them 
“  in  1870  and  1880  by  the  late  Robert  Bodkin,  D.L. 

“  That  we  look  upon  the  conduct  of  said  managers  as  most  censurable 
“  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  tenantry  on  the  adjoining  properties  have 
“  received  abatements  varying  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  on  this  year’s  rent.” 

That  is  January  1886.  Was  that  the  case  ? — Yes. 

65.723. 

“  That  we  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  acquaint  the  public  that  the  reply  given 
“  to  our  Chairman  who  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  for  an  abatement  of  rent 
“  was  to  send  the  process  server  during  the  Christmas  holidays  with  new  year’s 
“  gift — Civil  Bill  ejectments. 

“  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  along  with  copies  of  the  Civil  Bill  ejectments 
“  be  forwarded  to  Drs  Duggan  and  Heally,  Bishops  of  Clonfert,  and  that  we 
“  respectfully  ask  their  Lordships  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  for  the  welfare  ot‘ 
“  the  country  to  forbid  members  of  the  religious  institutions  of  their  diocese  from 
“  carrying  out  what  W.  E.  Gladstone  calls  sentences  of  death.”  « 

Then  the  24th  January  : — 

“  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  manner  the  action  of  the  Caherline 
“  tenantry  who  are  members  of  this  League  who  first  joined  their  fellow  tenants 
“  in  demanding  a  reasonable  reduction  in  their  rents,  and  afterwards  took  a 
“  different  course  although  this  branch  had  promised  every  aid  it  could  reasonably 
“  give,  and  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  securing  the  intervention  of  a  dignitary  of 
“  the  Hierarchy.  For  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  branch  we  deem  it  our 
“  duty  to  expel  them. 

“  The  Secretary  having  brought  before  the  Committee  the  fact  of  his  having 
“  received  a  circular  from  the  committee  calling  upon  our  branch  to  subscribe  to 
«  the  Sexton  testimonial,  it  was  ordered  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
“  endeavour  to  collect  a  reasonable  amount  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  this 
“  purpose.” 

Then  the  next  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League  matters.  That  is  the  part 
turned  down  ? — That  is  a  summary  of  the  accounts,  I  think. 

65.724.  Yes,  that  is  the  part  you  turned  down. 

“  Ordered  that  our  landlord  Michael  Higgins  be  paid  the  full  year’s  rent  of 
“  our  office  up  to  the  year  ending  13th  December  1886,  1/.  Os.  0 d.” 

This  is  the  2nd  May  1886 — 

“  Mrs.  Kearns  having  come  before  the  committee  lodged  an  objection  to 
“  Martin  Murphy  of  Caherline  for  taking  possession  of  her  house  and  land.” 

Then  the  minute  proceeds — 

“  It  having  transpired  that  Mrs.  Kearns  gave  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
“  transaction  between  herself  and  Murphy,  the  oommittee  decided  in  taking  no 
“  active  part  in  the  matter.’ 1 
You  did  nothing  ? — Nothing. 

65.725.  You  did  not  think  it  was  a  case  of  hardship  upon  her  then  ? — No. 
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65.726.  Then  on  the  11th  July  1886 — 

“  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  League  being  held 
“  Rev.  James  Heaney,  president,  in  the  chair.  B.  Canavan,  J.  Treacv  P  Lardner* 
“  John  Cirsham,  James  Heally.  ner’ 

“John  Cunningham  and  John  Nolan  having  made  application  for  expenses  to 
“  defend  themselves  in  their  case  of  appeal  against  the  judicial  rents,  they  having 
“  stated  they  had  no  money  and  promising  if  successful  they  would  refund  us  the 
“  amount  we  may  lend  them, 

“  It  was  agreed  to  give  them  31.  on  condition  of  their  returning  it  if 
“  successful.  & 

I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  That  is  a  case  in  which  the  sub-commissioners 
had  fixed  the  tenants’  rents  and  reduced  them  ?— They  had  in  one  case  raised  them 
They  had  raised  them  in  one  case  from  100/.  to  110/.— in  Cunningham’s  case. 

65.727.  I  think  this  is  not  one  of  these  cases,  as  you  will  see  from  the  resolution 

It  is  to  defend  themselves  in  their  case  of  appeal  against  the  judicial  rents  ? _ The 

tenants  appealed  in  this  case  because  they  were  raised  by  the  sub  commissioners 

65.728.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  then  I  misunderstood  you.  What  happened  on  appeal « 
—There  was  10/.  thrown  off.  The  10/.  that  was  put  on  him  was  taken  off. 

65.729.  And  you  helped  him  with  money  to  fight  his  appeal  ? — I  did.  I  think  30s.  • 
between  the  two  we  lent  them  3/. 

65.730.  And  did  they  pay  you  ? — They  did  not. 

65.731.  Then  in  January  1887  I  see  there  are  some  political  resolutions  about  stifling 
of  liberty  of  action  and  speech,  and  about  restoring  a  national  parliament,  and  then 
here  on  the  2nd  January  there  is : — 

“  Tliat  ^  condemn  the  hasty  action  of  Mrs.  Kirwan  Castlehackett  in  issuing 
“  civi1  hill  processes  against  her  Ballintlava  tenants,  and  we  hereby  call  upon 
“  them  to  button  their  pockets.”  ^ 

Is  that  right  ? — That  is  right. 

65.732.  What  are  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  her  Ballintlava  tenants  ? — She  was 
not  allowing  a  reduction.  Reductions  were  being  given  all  round,  and  Mrs.  Kirwan 
was  giving  no  reduction. 

65.733.  You  thought  they  ought  to  stand  out  for  a  reduction  ? — Yes. 

65.734.  February  20th,  “  The  circular  of  the  Tuam  branch  read,”  that  is  nothing 

important :  8 

Michael  Greany,  of  Ballintlava,  having  come  before  the  committee  de¬ 
manding  his  ticket  of  admission  into  this  branch,  a  charge  of  turf-grabbing 
having  been  brought  againt  him,  which  he  did  not  deny,  it  was  ordered  he  be 
refunded  his  Is.,  and  not  be  allowed  into  the  branch.” 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else,  as  far  as  I  have  got.  Then  on  March  27th,  1887  : 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  ‘  That  we  congratulate  the  electors 

‘  tlie  Clan  Tuam,  E.D.,  on  the  triumphant  return  of  their  national  candidate  as 
“  ‘  poor  law  guardian.’  ” 

That  is  not  important.  This  you  have  turned  down.  This  is  under  date  27th  March. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is : 

Martin  Murphy  and  Michael  Steed  are  two  of  the  party  who  were  expelled 
from  this  branch  on  last  year  on  account  of  their  cowardly  action  in  reference 
“  to  the  Redington  property. 

Thomas  Ryder,  who  has  up  to  this  been  a  member  of  our  branch,  has  by 
his  vote  and  support  forfeited  his  rignt  to  be  longer  continued  one  of  us,  and  we 
hereby  cut  him  away  as  a  rotten  limb,  no  longer  to  be  known  amongst  us. 

Ordered  that  our  secretary  procure  a  number  of  copies  of°the  “Tuam 
News”  of  next  date  for  transmission  to  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  foreign 
“  lands,  that  the  renegades  may  be  better  known.” 

That  is  the  one  I  think  you  had  turned  down  as  the  worst  of  the  lot? _ Yes  that  is 

the  one. 

65.735.  Martin  Murphy  and  Michael  Steed,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

65  736  What  were  they  expelled  for  ?— For  having  paid  their  rents  without  waiting 
tor  the  others  wuo  were  not  able  to  pay. 

65,737.  Without  making  common  cause  with  the  rest? — Without  making  common 
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65.738.  What  was  Thomas  Ryder’s  case  ? — He  voted  against  the  Nationalist  candidate 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  guardians. 

65.739.  Did  anything  injurious  happen  to  any  of  these  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

65.740.  In  August  1887  there  are  resolutions  condemning  the  suppression  of  the 
National  League.  That  is  all,  I  think.  In  September  1887  there  is  a  resolution 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  Mitchelstown,  and  appealing  to  the 
people  of  England.  In  December  1887  there  is  a  resolution  apparently  (this  just 
catches  my  eye,  and  I  think  it  is  the  substance)  sympathising  with  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
the  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  who  were  sent  to  prison.  In 
January  1887  there  is  a  resolution  condemning  the  hasty  action  of  P.  Dooley,  agent, 
I  think  it  is,  Oranmore,  for  issuing  civil  bills  against  the  tenants  of  Clan  Tuam.  Some 
of  them  had  paid  arrears  amounting  to  a  year’s  rent. 

Then 

“  That  we  condemn.” 

Then  “ condemn  ”  is  struck  out  and  “  execrate”  is  substituted. 

“  The  action  of  the  recently  liberated  prisoner  Botterill  of  Newgarden  in 
“  taking  proceedings  against  Matthew  Ryan,  for  turbary.” 

Now,  as  regards  these  tenants,  first  of  all  under  the  agent  Dooley,  of  Ornamore,  were 
they  willing  to  pay  or  trying  to  pay  their  rent  with  fair  reductions  ? — They  were  willing 
to  pay,  bat  they  wanted  time,  and  he  processed  them. 

65.741.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  of  this  district 
in  which  this  League  existed  goes,  was  there  any  general  indisposition  of  the  tenants  to 
pay  a  fair  rent  getting  a  fair  reduction  ? — They  were  all  inclined  to  pay  if  they  eot  a 
fair  reduction. 

65.742.  What  they  considered  a  fair  reduction.  Of  course  the  landlord  may  have 
differed  from  them  about  that  ? — In  those  cases  you  read  lately  there  they  did  not  object 
to  pay,  but  they  wanted  more  time. 

65.743. 

“  At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  branch  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Dooley  had 
“  amicably  settled.” 

Then  no  trouble  came  of  that? — No. 

65.744.  Then  the  list  of  1887.  The  distribution  of  the  money  is  shown  very 
regularly  here  in  detail.  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  it,  but  it  shows  the 
total  amount  received  on  one  hand  and  the  expenditure  on  the  other  in  each  case. 
Now,  is  there  anything  else  here,  because  Ido  not  want  to  be  missing  anything  ?  Is 
there  anything  else  that  ought  to  be  drawn  attention  to  ? — I  do  not  remember.  & 

65.745.  Well,  I  had  better  run  through  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Could  my  friend  look  at  this  in  re-examination  ?  We  should  not 
object  to  any  new  matter  going  in.  We  can  both  look  at  the  books. 

( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  see  these  for  the  first  time. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  instead  of  going  through  them  now,  we  could  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  at  them,  anything  could  be  added  in  re-examination. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  But  I  think  it  right  to  put  them  in.  I  want  to  draw  attention  to 
them.  I  see  something  about  vultures  flying  about.  It  is  the  17th  June  1888.  It  is 
headed  thus.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Canavan,  this  is  your  composition. 

“  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  not  for  publication — 

“  That  we  deprecate  the  action  of  certain  parties  notably  from  Tuam  who 
“  have  beqn  like  vultures  flying  about  this  Parish  in  search  of  small  pieces  of 
pasture  lands  and  chancing  to  meet  a  patch  now  and  again  pounce  upon  and 
“  gobble  it  with  tiger  like  ferocity  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  neigh- 
“  bouring  tenantry. 

“  That  it  appears  one  of  those  parties  has  been  on  a  former  occasion  hauled 
up  by  the  Tuam  National  League  for  his  grabbing  propensities  but  as  it  seems 
“  let  off  too  handy.  Consequently  snail  like  he  has  put  forth  his  horns  again. 

“  That  it  appears  the  enormous  profit  derived  from  the  popping  of  the  apparel 
“  of  the  poor.” 

This  is  some  pawnbroker  apparently.  I  think  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  that.  It  is  in 
reference  to  parties  pawning  their  clothes  in  order  to  pay  their  rent? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

65.746.  You  know  that  actually  occurred  ? — Yes. 

65.747.  Have  I  got  to  the  worst  of  it? — You  have  seen  the  whole. 
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( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  it  is  impossible  to  ask  questions  upon  these  books  now,  but 
we  can  to-morrow  morning. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

65.748.  I  think  you  gave  some  information  as  to  the  distress  of  1847  ? — Yes. 

65.749.  What  age  are  you,  may  I  ask  ? — I  was  baptised  in  1834 — March  1834. 

65.750.  You  were  born? — Baptised  March  1834. 

65.751.  You  must  be  50  years  of  age  at  this  time? — I  would  be  56 — I  am  at  present. 

65.752.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  things  in  that  district,  in  1879,  at  all 
resembled  what  they  were  in  1847  ? — Certainly  they  were  not  so  bad,  nor  near  it. 

66.753.  Did  you  know  any  person  die  of  want  in  1879  ? — No. 

65.754.  Were  the  years  from  1865  upwards — were  they  prosperous  years  for  agricul¬ 
tural  affairs  ? — 1865 — before  the  year  1879  they  were  prosperous. 

65.755.  Those  rents  which  you  have  mentioned,  which  have  been  increased  by 
Mr.  Botterell — do  you  know  when  those  rents  were  fixed  ? — The  rents  were  increased 
in  1871. 

65.756.  When  had  they  been  originally  fixed  ? — Oh,  they  might  be  fixed  in  about 
1848,  or  before  the  famine,  I  think. 

65.757.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  yourself  ? — I  remember  at  the  time  they  were 
raised  by  the  former  landlord.  I  recollect  it  very  well. 

65.758.  When  did  that  take  place  ? — Before  the  famine — immediately. 

65.759.  Were  they  larger  then  during  the  famine  years? — That  rent  remained  on 
them  during  the  famine  years — they  were  also  previous  to  the  famine  years. 

65.760.  And  then  this  increase  was  put  on  them  in  1881  ? — That  was  the  second 
increase  by  Mr.  Botterell.  That  was  when  Mr.  Botterell  increased  them  ;  but  previous 
to  Mr.  Botterell,  the  rent  was  increased  by  the  farmer  landlord. 

65.761.  When?— I  should  say  previous  to  the  famine,  immediately. 

65.762.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  yourself  that  occurred  previous  to  the  autumn 
of  1847  ? — I  remember  it  was  raised. 

65.763.  Previous  to  1847  ? — Yes. 

65.764.  What  is  the  exact  name  of  your  Land  League  ? — Belclare. 

65.765.  Near  what  town  is  it  ? — Tuam. 

65.766.  How  far  is  it  from  Tuam  ? — Four  or  five  English  miles. 

65.767.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Botterell  laid  out  any  money  upon  this  place 
after  he  had  got  it? — I  know  he  laid  out  some  money  on  his  premises — his  office — some 
money  on  his  own  offices,  and  a  cutaway  bog  was  in  it.  He  cut  some  drains  in  it,  and 
laid  out  some  money — not  very  much,  I  believe. 

65.768.  In  making  fences  and  things  of  that  kind  ? — He  may  have  repaired  fences, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  new  fences. 

65.769.  This  is  at  4776,  my  Lord,  “  I  made  miles,  I  think,  of  drains  and  fences.” 
Do  you  undertake  to  deny  that  ? — Certainly  I  deny  that. 

65.770.  How  far  did  you  live  from  his  place  ? — I  am  adjoining  Mr.  Botterell’s  land 

immediately.  • 

65.771.  Had  he  any  difficulty  in  getting  this  increase  from  the  rents  up  to  1879  ? — 
He  had,  sir,  some  of  the  tenants — he  forced  them — some,  I  believe,  consented  to  pay. 
Some  did  not  consent  to  pay. 

65.772.  When  was  this  ? — That  was  in  1872,  I  think. 

65.773.  Did  they  pay  from  1872  up  to  1879  ? — There  was  some  of  them  evicted  when 
they  did  not  pay. 

65.774.  When  ? — That  was  in  1872  or  1873 — immediately  after  1872. 

65.775.  From  that  time  forward  did  they  pay  the  rent  ? — Some  of  them  paid  it,  but 
others  were  prosecuted,  and  may  pay  as  much  as  he  could  get  hold  of. 

65.776.  Was  there  any  crime  committed  in  your  district? — In  1872. 

65.777.  In  any  time  after  the  Land  League  was  established? — No,  but  there  was 
before  the  Land  League  was  established. 
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65.778.  How  long  before? — I  think  in  1872. 

65.779.  What  was  that  ? — There  was  turf  cut  of  some  of  the  tenants  who  did  not 
agree  to  pay  Mr.  Bottrell  their  rent.  Their  turf  was  chopped  up  in  small  pieces  at 
night ;  and  it  was  said — by  Mr.  Bottrell  and  his  workmen. 

65.780.  Was  that  the  only  outrage  ? — Afterwards  there  was  a  lot  of  donkeys 
trespassing  whose  tails  and  ears  were  cut. 

65.781.  When  was  that? — In  1872. 

65.782.  Were  they  the  only  outrages  from  1871  to  1879  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

65.783.  In  that  district? — I  do  not  remember. 

65.784.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting,  at  a  place  called  Conn,  where  Mr.  Nally 
spoke  ? — No,  that  is  far  away  from  me. 

65.785.  Or  were  you  present  at  a  place  called  Kilconly  when  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  spoke  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  was  at  that  time. 

65.786.  Are  you  certain  ? — I  am  certain  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  at  Kilconly. 

65.787.  In  reference  to  the  matter  about  Mr.  Bottrell’s  herd.  Had  Mr.  Bottrell 
several  herds  ? — Not  at  the  same  time. 

65.788.  Who  was  this  herd  that  made  a  complaint  against  him? — Flanagan. 

65.789.  For  what  ? — For  discharging  him. 

65.790.  For  discharging  him  from  his  service  ? — Yes. 

65.791.  He  made  it  to  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  he 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Land  League.  There  were  other  herd  parties  following  him. 

65.792.  That  is  taking  care  of  the  place  ? — Yes. 

65.793.  Had  they  been  employed  by  Mr.  Bottrell? — Yes,  after  he  had  dismissed  this 
Land  Leaguer  they  were  employed  by  Mr.  Bottrell  as  workmen  for  him. 

65.794.  What  was  the  application  he  made  to  Mr.  Bottrell  ? — He  wanted  to  stop 
them  from  following  Mr.  Bottrell’s  sheep. 

65.795.  How  to  stop  them  ? — To  use  any  force  they  could  lay  on  them. 

65.796.  Boycotting  them,  you  mean  ? — To  boycott  them. 

65.797.  Did  you  entertain  that  application  ? — Well,  we  had  an  examination  on  it, 
and  were  not  satisfied  with  it  one  way  or  the  other,  and  we  took  no  action  in  it. 

65.798.  You  recognised  that  as  part  of  the  business  matter,  to  entertain  an 
application  coming  from  a  Land  Leaguer  who  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  his 
landlord  ? — In  fact  I  did. 

65.799.  Was  it  the  practice  to  entertain  complaints  of  all  matters  that  came  before 
you  by  members  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

65.800.  Then  you  went  to  Mr.  Bottrell  ? — I  met  Mr.  Bottrell  in  the  town  of  Tuam. 

65.801.  You  told  him  you  thought  these  cattle  had  not  been  properly  taken  care 
of  ? — I  told  him  that  I  knew  that  they  were  not — how  they  were  between  this  man  and 
the  other  man,  and  if  he  wrote  to  me  an  explanation — the  herd  complained  of 
Mr.  Bottrell  not  having  given  him  good  sheep  water,  and  then  if  Mr.  Bottrell  satisfied 
me  that  he  had — that  would  satisfy  me  that  the  herd  did  not  take  proper  charge  of  the 
stock. 

65.802.  And  if  you  were  not  satisfied,  Mr.  Bottrell  and  the  new  herds  would  all  have 
been  boycotted.  Is  not  that  it  ? — I  do  not  know  what  might  be  done. 

65.803.  Well,  what  do  you  think? — Well,  it  is  likely  they  were. 

65.804.  Boycott  the  whole  of  them  ? — It  is  likely  it  would. 

65.805.  That  is  the  jurisdiction  you  seek  to  exercise  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
jurisdiction  is.  I  never  exercised  it. 

65.806.  Would  that  have  been  acted  upon  not  only  in  your  parish  but  by  the 
adjoining  parishes  too  ? — I  do  not  know  what  might  have  happened  in  the  adjoining 
parish. 

65.807.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  boycotting  people? — No,  we  never  boycotted 
anybody.  That  was  the  only  case  that  came  before  us,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  it, 
and  therefore  we  took  no  action. 

65.808.  Did  you  ever  forward  any  of  the  resolutions  of  the  League  to  the  neighbouring 
League  ? — Never. 

65.809.  Was  that  the  only  charge  ever  made  against  Mr.  Bottrell  ? — So  far  as  between 
himself  and  the  herd. 

65.810.  What  other  charge  was  ever  made  before  your  League  against  him  ? — I  do 
not  remember  any  other  charge. 
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63.311.  Was  lie  shot,  at? — I  could  not  say. 

63.312.  Did  you  hear  it  ? — I  heard  it. 

65.313.  Did  the  League  take  any  notice  of  that.  No.  There  was  no  League  at  the 
time.  The  League  was  suppressed. 

65.314.  When  was  he  shot  at  ? — It  was  immediately  after  the  League  being 
suppressed,  I  think. 

65.815.  How  soon  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

65.816.  Had  you  any  meetings  ? — We  had  no  meetings  that  I  know. 

65.817.  Was  not  he  shot  at  before  you  spoke  to  him  about  the  complaint? — No. 

65.818.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — I  am. 

65.819.  At  all  events,  you  did  nothing.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three 
resolution  of  yours.  Now,  did  an  election  take  place  in  the  year  1887,  March  1887, 
for  the  office  of  poor  law  guardian  ? — Yes. 

65.820.  Did  the  League  start  one  of  the  candidates  ? — The  members  of  the  League 
voted  for  one  man — almost  all  the  members  of  the  League. 

65.821.  Did  some  vote  for  the  other  candidate  ? — Yes. 

65.822.  Did  you  pass  this  resolution  in  reference  to  the  men  who  voted  against  your 
candidate  ? — Yes. 

65.823. 

“  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  ‘We  congratulate  the  electors  of 
“  ‘  Clan  Tuam,  Eastern  Division,  on  the  triumphant  return  of  their  national 
“  ‘  candidate  as  poor  law  guardian  for  that  division.  At  the  same  time  we  deeply 
“  ‘  deplore  the  action  of  the  few  who  by  their  cringing  means  aid  by  their  votes 
“  ‘  the  domineering  and  landlord  class,  who  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  trampling 
“  ‘  on  and  crushing  out,  if  possible,  the  rising  spirit  of  independence  and 
“  ‘  nationality.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  parties  who  went  against 
“  ‘  us.5  ” 

Then  there  are  the  names  of  eight  people,  I  think,  and  their  addresses — no,  14  people, 
who  did  not  vote.  Then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  Martin  Murphy  and  Michael  Stead  are  two  of  the  party  who  were  expelled 
“  from  this  branch  last  year  on  account  of  their  cowardly  action  in  reference  to 
“  the  Redington  property.” 

What  was  that  ? — That  was  after  they  had  been  to  the  Redington  property’s  agent  and 
paid  the  rents.  They  were  the  only  two  able  to  pay,  and  they  paid. 

65.824.  That  was  the  offence — being  able  to  pay  it,  they  paid  it  ? — Beoause  they  did 
not  hold  up  with  the  other  tenants  who  were  not  able  to  pay  it. 

65.825.  Had  you  adopted  that  rule? — We  made  no  rule. 

65.826.  That  a  man  who  might  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  should  not  pay  his  rent 
without  his  neighbours  approved  it? — We  made  no  rule. 

65.827. 

“  Thomas  Ryder,  who  has  up  to  this  been  a  member  of  our  branoh,  has  by 
“  his  vote  and  support  forfeited  his  right  to  be  longer  continued  one  of  us,  and 
“  we  hereby  cut  him  away  as  a  rotten  limb,  no  longer  to  be  known  among  us.” 
27th  of  March  1887.  That  is  : — 

“  Ordered  that  our  secretary  procure  a  number  of  copies  of  the  ‘  Tuam 
“  News  ’  of  next  date,  for  transmission  to  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  foreign 
“  lands,  that  the  renegades  may  be  better  known.” 

Their  “  friends  ”  I  think  you  will  see  it  is.  • 

65.828.  No,  you  do  not  spell  friends,  renegades? — The  friends  of  those  parties. 

65.829.  Did  you  not  buy  2s.  or  13s.  worth  of  the  “  Tuam  News”  to  send  to  foreign 
lands  with  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  these  men  ? — 2s.  worth  I  did. 

65.830.  Did  you  suppose  these  men  would  have  to  emigrate  after  you  denounced 
them  ? — I  had  no  notion  about  it, 

65.831.  Then  why  did  you  send  them  to  foreign  lands  if  the  men  did  not  go  there  ? 
— Just  to  shame  them  a  little. 

65.832.  Shame  them  for  what  ? — For  having  gone  against  the  Nationalist. 

65.833.  Did  you  boycott  them  ? — No. 

65.834.  Did  they  leave  the  country  ? — Never. 

65.835.  Did  you  intend  to  do  so? — I  did  not. 

65.836.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  person  boycotted  ? — Never. 
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65.837.  You  never  knew  a  man  that  was  boycotted  ? — Never. 

65.838.  Never  knew  anybody  yourself  ? — Never. 

65.839.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  word  ? — I  have. 

65.840.  It  is  well  understood,  I  suppose  ? — Very  well. 

65.841.  What  does  it  mean  ? — To  keep  aloof  from  some  of  these  parties. 

65,642.  Never  go  near  them,  neither  buy  from  nor  sell  to  them  ?— —Neither  buy  from 
nor  sell  to  them — keep  away.  J 

65.843.  Nor  speak  to  them  ? — May  be. 

65.844.  Neither  buy,  in  fact,  from  them  or  sell  to  them  ?— No. 

65.845.  I  call  your  attention  to  another  resolution : — 

June  17th  1888.— We  deprecate  the  action  of  certain  parties,  notably  from 
Tuam,  who  have  been  like  vultures  flying  about  this  parish  in  search  of  small 
pieces  of  pasture  land,  and  chancing  to  meet  a  patch  now  and  again,  pounce 
upon  and  gobble  it  with  tiger-like  ferocity,  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
“  the  neighbouring  tenantry.” 

Who  was  that  aimed  at  ? — By  a  man  in  Tuam _ 

65.846.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  devouring  with  tiger-like  ferocity  the  small 
pieces  of  pasture  land  ? — Those  parties. 

65.847.  Who  were  named  ?— A  man  named  Quinn,  a  man  that _ 

65.848.  No  person  in  that  district  would  so  understand  it ;  did  you  publish  that  in 
the  paper  ? — They  might. 

65.849.  Did  you  publish  that  in  the  paper  ? — No. 

65.850.  Why  did  not  you  publish  it? — I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say  why  it  was 
not  published.  I  did  not  mind  to  follow  it  up,  to  give  it  any  publicity. 

65.851.  Did  the  vultures  depart  away.  They  never  came  again  after  that ? — They 

disappeared.  J 

65.852. 

“  One  of  the  parties  has  been  on  a  former  occasion  held  up  by  the  Tuam 
National  League  for  bis  grabbing  propensities,  but,  as  it  seems,  let  off  too  handy 
consequently,  snail  like,  he  has  put  forth  his  horns  again;  that  it  appears  the 
“  enormous  profit  derived  from  the  hopping  off  the  apparel  of  the  poor  from  week 
to  week,  enables  the  party  to  pay  rent  in  advance,  satisfying  the  greedy  wants 
“  of  the  landlord,  and  at  the  same  time  score  an  advantage  to  himself,  sweet  to 
every  feeling  of  his  heart.  That  whilst  our  country  is  cursed  with  the  presence 
“  of  snch  creatures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  landlords  would  be  only  too  anxious 
to  evict  their  poor  tenants  who  fail  to  satisfy  their  greed  to  such  extent.  That 
we  strenuously  discountenance  every  act  of  every  such  person  who  is  nowa¬ 
days  found  among  us,  and  that  we  hereby  invite  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
“  Tuam  and  surrounding  neighbourhood  to  this  fact.” 

Those  people  were  well  known  in  the  district,  were  they  not  ?— Certainly  they  were. 

65.853.  Was  that  read  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  read  out  at  a 
meeting,  but  not  a  public  meeting  ;  it  was  read  for  the  members  of  the  committee. 

65.854.  Did  you  go  to  the  trouble  of  composing  all  this  for  the  meeting  of  the 
cemmittee  ? — I  intended  publishing  it. 

65.855.  What  prevented  you  then? — Well,  the  curate,  the  priest,  the  president 
prevented  me,  he  said  it  would  be  better ;  we  had  been  on  very  good  terms  up  to  that 
and  we  had  better  let  it  die  away. 

65.856.  Did  they  let  it  die  away  ? — He  said  we  had  better  let  it  die  away,  and  say 
no  more  about  it.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  have  it  published. 

65.857.  What  did  you  think  would  happen  to  the  people  if  it  were  published  ? _ 

Nothing  at  all ;  they  would  not  have  anything  done  to  them. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Connor. 

65.858.  You  told  us  the  rents  of  Mr.  Botterill  had  been  increased  by  the  preceding 

landlord  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember.  ^  ° 

65.859.  Previous  to  the  sale  to  him  ? — Far  before  it. 

65.860.  And  the  rise  which  was  put  on  by  Mr.  Botterill  was  an  increase  on  that 
increase  ? — Yes. 
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ex  Ogi  Mow  then,  with  regard  to  the  crime  which  you  say  was  in  the  district  before 
e  Land  League  was  established,  you  spoke,  I  think,  of  the  destruction  of  some  turf? 


the 

65862  Do  you  mean  that  turf  was  destroyed  by  the  tenants  or  by  those  who  were 
afterwards  members  of  the  Land  League  ?— It  was  destroyed  by  Mr.  Botterill  and  his 

m65  863.  By  Botterill  himself  ?— By  Botterill  himself,  and  his  workmen,  or  herd,  or 
bailiff;  I  afterwards  heard  that  he  acknowledged  so,  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  m  Galway, 
in  his  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Henderson,  he  acknowledged  he  did  it  by  moonlight, 

and  Botterill  himself  acknowledged  it.  n  .  ,  ,  i  -  ^ 

65,864.  Mr.  Botterill  acknowledged  in  cross-examination  at  Galway  that  he  himselt 

dld(The  Attorney-General.)  He  afterwards  heard  that  he  says. 

65  865  (Mr  Arthur  O'Connor.)  With  regard  to  the  injury  to  the  cattle  do  you 
suggest  it  was  the  tenants  or  men  who  were  afterwards  members  of  the  Land  League 
who  injured  those  cattle — the  donkeys  ?  I  suggest  it  was  Botterill  and  his  men  who 

dl<65t866.  Again  it  was  Botterill  himself  or  his  men  who  injured  his  cattle?— Yes. 

65.867.  ( The  President.)  Injured  his  own  cattle? — The  cattle  of  the  tenants  which  he 

found  trespassing  on  his  land.  T  * 

65.868.  (The  President.)  Cut  their  ears  off  ?— The  ears  and  the  tails,  my  Lord. 

65*869.  (Mr.  Arthur  O' Connor.)  Where  was  it  done  ?  Newgarden. 

65*870  Whereabouts  in  Newgarden? — It  was  done  in  his  yard,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  ;  there  was  a  portion  of  the  tails  or  ears  I  think— I  could  not  say  which— 

65,871.  A  portion  of  the  animals  cut  off  were  found  on  Botterill  s  own  ground  his 

Ja65 *8X2.1  The  President.)  You  do  not  mean  you  saw  that?— Well,  I  have  not  seen 
it,  my  Lord,  but  by  reference  to  the  policeman.  I  think  the  policeman  who  found 

it’ could  be  found— his  name  is  Thomas  Farrell.  ,  T 

65  873.  (Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.)  About  the  vultures  slinking  about  the  land.  1 
understand  you  to  say  it  was  not  to  be  published,  but  in  the  book  you  have  produced, 
£  there TtJa  resolution  to  that  effect  that  it  shall  not  be  published  ?-Not  to  have 

it  published — there  is  no  resolution.  .  ...  ,  , 

65.874.  (Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  no  such  resolution  ? — It  is  down  m  writing  not  to 

have ’it  published  ;  it  is  down,  you  read  it— they  are  not  to  publish  it. 

65.875.  (Mr  Arthur  O’Connor.)  Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  National  League  Dook  i 

— It  is  in  1888,  I  think.  .  .  ...  . 

65.876.  Will  you  find  the  passage  in  your  book  which  says  it  is  not  for  publication. 

r  The  hook  was  handed  to  the  witness .] 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  it  is  not  there  ? 

(Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.)  He  cannot  find  it  if  it  is  not  there.  It  was  put  to  the  witness 

before  Sir  Charles  Russell  read  the  words  out.  .  „ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Pardon  me,  that  does  not  relate  to  that  resolution,  it  refers 

to  a  very  different  place  altogether.  ,  T,  , 

65.877.  (Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.)  However,  it  was  not  published' — It  was  not 

^  U 65, 878.  It  was  simply  a  piece  of  innocent  rhetoric  which  relieved  the  feelings  and  did 
no  harm  to  anybody  ? — No  harm. 


Mr.  Edward  Jennings  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  this  witness  is  with  reference  to  the  murder  of 

Lord  Mountmorres,  page  813.  .  _ .  .  T 

65.879.  Is  your  name  Edward  Jennings  ? — My  name  is  Edward  Jennings. 

65.880.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Clonbur. 

65.881.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A  commission  agent,  and  householder  at 

65.882.  Do  you  remember  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  being  formed 
Clonbur? — Yes,  certainly. 
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65.883.  When  was  that  ? — In  October  1880. 

65.884.  Have  you  any  means  of  fixing  that  date  ?— Yes,  I  have.  I  recollect  the 
incident  well. 

65.885.  Is  there  any  circumstance  which  particularly  fixes  it  in  your  mind  ? _ I  was 

very  ill  the  very  day  it  was  formed  in  Olonbur  myself.  I  was  not  present,  and  in  my 
absence  I  was  elected  secretary  to  the  branch. 

65.886.  You  were  made  secretary  in  ^our  absence? — Yes. 

65.887.  You  being  ill  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

[Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  the  date  of  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder 
is  given  as  September  1880. 

65.888.  Were  there  cards  of  membership  issued  from  that  branch  of  the  League  ?— 

There  were.  & 


65.889.  What  was  the  subscription  to  the  League  ? — A  shilling. 

65.890.  Were  there  any  books  kept? — Well,  there  were  no  books  kept ;  there  was  a 
list  of  names  only. 

65.891.  A  list  of  names  of  members  ? — Yes,  of  the  members.  • 

65.892.  Now,  did  most  of  the  people,  or  not,  join  the  League  in  Clonbur  ?— Well,  a 

great  many  of  the  householders  joined  it  only,  but  the  young  men  kept  away  from  it  as 
3  rule. 

65.893.  The  householders  ? — As  a  rule  the  householders  joined  it. 

65.894.  You  continued  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  League,  did  not  you  ? — Yes.  until 

it  was  suppressed.  J 

65.895.  Do  you  know  what  went  on  at  the  League  meetings.  In  fact,  you  know  all 
about  the  doings  of  the  League  there  ? — Yes,  perfectly  well. 

65.896.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  League’s  connexion  with  outrage.  Do  you  think 

the  League  encouraged  outrage  ? — No,  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  put  under 
outrage.  r 

65.897.  Do  you  think  they  connived  at  outrage  in  any  way?— They  denounced 
outrages,  and  those  who  committed  them. 

65.898.  At  meetings  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

65.899.  Were  you  so  instructed  to  do  by  the  central  branch  ? — Yes. 

65.900.  This  not  your  first  visit  to  London,  Mr.  Jennings,  is  it  ? — No,  I  was  here 
before. 


65.901.  You  were  subpoenaed  by  the  “  Times  ”  ?— Yes  I  was. 

65.902.  When? — In  November  last. 

65.903.  They  did  not  call  you,  I  think? — No,  they  kept  me  here  for  five  weeks,  and 

then  1  wrote  to  them  to  put  me  m  the  box  and  allow  me  to  go  home,  and  they  kept 
me  about  three  weeks  after  that.  J  1 

65.904.  What  was  the  general  opinion  about  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder 
{The  A  ttorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  the  general  opinion. 

{Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  May  I  ask  it  ? 

{The  President.)  No. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

^’905.  You  were  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  were  you  ? — I  was. 

65,906.  W hen  was  it  established  ? — In  October  1880. 

Qno‘  S-r  loDg  did,  y°u  continue  secretary  ?— Until  it  was  suppressed. 

65,908.  When  was  that  ?—  It  was  not  long  in  existence  in  our  place  until  it 
was  suppressed.  r 

i^0?.Y°u  have  given  October.  When  was  it  suppressed  ?— I  think  it  must  be 
lost.  1  think  it  was  m  1881. 

65  910.  Did  the  League  keep  any  books  ?— No  books.  There  was  only  a  kind  of  a 
list  of  names  kept.  J 

65.911.  A  kind  of  a  list  ? — Yes. 

65.912.  Did  you  keep  it  ?— Yes  ;  I  used  to  keep  it. 

65.913.  Where  is  it  ?— Oh. 

years'.914  Ttere  ‘S  n0th‘ng  t0  IaUgh  at?_I  did  not  8ee  ‘‘  for  the  seven  or  eight 
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65.915.  When  did  you  last  see  it? — The  last  time  I  saw  it  was  in  Mrs.  Malone’s 
house  in  Clonbur.  It  remained  there,  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

65.916.  Did  the  League  keep  any  minute  book? — No. 

65.917.  Were  there  no  minutes  kept  of  the  meetings  ? — No. 

65.918.  Where  did  you  meet? — Well,  we  had  very  few  meetings  of  our  branch  at 
Clonbur,  and  the  few  meetings  we  had,  we  held  them  in  the  school -house ;  and  I 
remember  holding  one  or  two  meetings  in  Mrs.  Malone’s  house.  That  is  a  private 
house. 

65.919.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  who  attended  those  meetings? — Very  few  indeed. 

65.920.  If  there  were  very  few,  tell  me  the  names  of  them  ? — It  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  the  names  of  the  whole  people  who  attended  it. 

65.921.  I  ask  the  names  of  the  people  who  attended? — Do  you  mean  the 
committee  ? 

65.922.  Yes,  the  committee  ? — Of  course  I  could  not  tell  you  names  of  the  people 
who  attended  it.  It  is  so  far  back  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  I  could 
remember  all  the  n#mes  of  the  people  who  attended  the  meetings  as  far  back  as  eight 
years  ago. 

65.923.  Just  think  for  a  moment.  You  said  very  few  people  attended.  A  list  of 
the  members  was  kept  which  you  have  not  seen  for  the  last  eight  years.  Try  and 
think.  Cannot  you  remember  the  names  of  any  one  who  attended  ? — I  do,  perfectly 
well. 

65.924.  Who?  — I  remember  Michael  Mulrow  attending.  I  remember  Michael  Walsh 
a  tending. 

65.925.  This  is  at  Clonbur  ? — Yes. 

65.926.  Anyone  else  ? — I  remember  Pat  Carney  attending.  I  remember  Michael 
Sarsfield  attending.  I  remember  Michael  Halloran  attending.  Am  I  to  go  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  ? 

65.927.  You  are  to  answer  my  question  who,  you  remember  you  will  swear,  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  League  ? — There  were  a  good  many  there  that  I  could  not  really 
remember. 

65.928.  Can  you  remember  any  more  names  ? — I  remember  these  attending  distinctly. 
Some  of  them  in  the  capacity  of  the  committee  of  the  League  and  others  as  ordinary 
members  of  the  League. 

65.929.  Who  was  the  president? — The  Rev.  Father  Conway. 

65.930.  Is  he  here  ? — He  is  in  London,  I  believe. 

65.931.  Carney — had  he  any  office  in  the  League  ? — Yes,  he  was  treasurer. 

65.932.  What  was  he  ? — He  is  a  publican  in  Clonbur. 

65.933.  You  say  you  received  some  instructions  from  the  head  office ;  were  they  in 
writing? — It  was  a  printed  pamphlet,  and,  like  the  Land  League  books,  they  have  gone. 

I  could  not  lay  my  hand  upon  them. 

65.934.  When  did  you  last  see  those  printed  instructions? — Well,  perhaps  it  may  be 
four  or  five  or  six  years.  I  might  have  come  across  them  going  through  my  papers. 

65.935.  Were  you  the  last  person  who  had  them  in  your  possession? — The  Land 
League  instructions  ? 

65.936.  Yes,  the  Land  League  papers  ? — I  daresay  others  got  them  as  well  as  I  did, 
but,  as  secretary,  there  was  one  sent  to  me  for  my  own  use. 

65.937.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  ask  you  whether  you  were  the  last  person  who 
had  the  Land  League  papers  in  your  possession  ? — I  was  the  last  person  who  had  the 
pamphlet  that  I  received  from  the  central  office  in  my  possession. 

65.938.  Were  there  any  other  papers? — Of  course,  I  had  other  papers. 

65.939.  Had  you  had  other  papers  from  the  central  office  ? — I  had  some  corres¬ 
pondence  at  the  time  with  the  central  office. 

65.940.  What  has  become  of  that  ? — All  disappeared  through  removals  and  every 
other  thing.  I  may  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  sometimes — it  is  not  long  since  even — I 
destroyed  a  lot  of  papers  and  correspondence  which  accumulated,  and  which  I  found 
was  quite  useless  to  me ;  I  destroyed  them,  and  these  things  might  have  gone  along 
with  these  documents  as  well. 

65.941.  Just  try  and  think.  When  did  you  last  destroy  any  documents  ? — Well,  I 
will  tell  you  it  is  not  very  long  since  that  I  destroyed  a  lot  of  correspondence 
that  I  had  with  gentlemen  that  I  was  doing  business  for,  both  in  Glasgow  and  Dublin. 
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If  I  found  they  accumulated  and  were  quite  useless,  I  destroyed  them  ;  but  certainly  I 
have  not  seen  any  document  bearing  on  the  Land  League  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

65.942.  What  has  become  of  them  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

65.943.  Did  you  collect  any  money  ? — Money  ? 

65.944.  Yes,  money? — Well,  I  did  not  collect  any  money  except  the  subscriptions 
that  were  coming  in. 

65.945.  Did  you  collect  any  subscriptions  ? — For  the  League. 

65.946.  Yes’? — All  the  people  came  in  themselves  and  paid  it. 

65.947.  How  much  ? — A  shilling. 

65.948.  How  much  altogether  did  you  collect  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

65.949.  Not  at  all  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  not  much.  Our  branch  was  very 
weak. 

65.950.  What  was  done  with  the  money  ? — Some  of  it  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  the 
central  branch.  More  of  it  went  for  expenses  in  getting  up  local  meetings  and 
defending  parties  who  were  members  of  our  branch  whom  we  thought  might  be 
charged  innocently  with  any  acts  such  as — I  must  tell  you  that  in  the  civil  court  we 
have  defended  them. 

65.951.  Persons  might  be  charged  innocently  with  certain  acts — what  sort  of  acts? 
— Such  as  pulling  heather  on  the  neighbouring  property. 

65.952.  Anything  else  ? — And  if  the  heather  was  known  and  well  known  to  the 
countryside  to  be  the  tenants’  own  property,  then  in  those  cases  we  invariably 
defended  them. 

65.953.  What  do  you  mean  by  pulling  heather  ? — Cutting. 

65.954.  You  said  people  charged  innocently  with  certain  acts  ? — Yes. 

65.955.  What  did  you  mean  by  charged — that  they  were  innocent  and  did  not  do  it  ? 
— No,  excuse  me,  [  mean  this.  The  adjacent  tenants  at  Clonbur,  and  those  who 
happened  to  go  and  pull  or  cut  some  of  this  heather,  we  used  to  go  and  defend  them, 
and  sometimes  those  that  we  used  to  know  to  be  innocent  we  used  to  get  them 
discharged.  The  Court  would  discharge  them  where  they  proved  the  heather  was 
their  own,  and  that  they  were  the  tenants  in  reality,  and  it  was  not  the  landlord’s 
property. 

65.956.  Those  were  the  only  acts  that  you  defended  the  persons  for.  Is  that  what 
you  mean? — Certainly. 

65.957.  That  you  are  sure  of  ? — Yes. 

65.958.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Dublin  ? — From  Dublin  ? 

65.959.  Yes,  from  Dublin  ? — No. 

65.960.  Never  any  ? — No,  not  for  defending  any  people. 

65.961.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  defending  any  people.  Did  you  receive  any 
money  from  Dublin  ? — I  have  not  received  money  from  Dublin. 

65.962.  Did  the  League  receive  any  money  from  Dublin? — The  branch  of  the 
League  ? 

65.963.  Yes  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

65.964.  Never  a  farthing? — Never. 

65.965.  That  you  are  quite  sure  of  ? — That  I  am  quite  sure  of. 

65.966.  Had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  National  League? — Yes,  I  was 
secretary  of  that  branch. 

65.967.  When  did  you  join  the  National  League? — I  think  it  was  in  1882,  when  it 
was  formed. 

65.968.  Have  you  been  secretary  ever  since  ? — I  have. 

65.969.  Did  they  keep  any  books  ? — The  National  League  ? 

65.970.  The  National  League? — Yes,  we  just  kept  a  list  of  the  names. 

65.971.  Where  is  that? — It  is  in  Clonbur  at  present. 

65.972.  Did  you  keep  no  minute  book  ? — No. 

65.973.  No  record  of  your  proceedings  ? — No. 

65.974.  Did  you  know  it  was  the  rule  from  the  central  office  that  you  were  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  ? — Just  kept  a  list  of  the  names. 

65.975.  Where  did  you  get  th6  instructions  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  no  more  ? 
— The  branch  was  so  weak  that  we  did  not  bother,  and  our  meetings  were  so  very  few 
that,  in  fact,  we  did  not  want  to  carry  them  out  so  exactly  as  we  were  instructed  by 
the  Central  League. 
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65.976.  Let  me  understand  this.  The  National  League  was  started  in  1882  ? _ I  am 

not  sure  as  to  1882.  I  am  only  speaking  from  memory. 

65.977.  Subsequently  to  1882  ? — I  was  not  saying  subsequently— I  beg  your  pardon, 

y 

65.978.  Some  date  either  in  1882  or  subsequently  the  National  League  was  started  ? 

I  GS. 

65.979.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  have  not  kept  any  books,  or  that  you  have 
kept  them  ? — There  is  a  book  of  the  National  League  and  the  names  of  the  members  is 
something  about  300,  and  that  book  is  at  present  in  Clonbur,  I  believe  in  my  house. 

65.980.  And  you  say  nothing  else? — No  minute  book  nor  nothing  else  kent 

65.981.  Were  any  persons  boycotted  ? — Boycotted  ?  ^  ' 

65.982.  Were  any  persons  boycotted  ? — No. 

65.983.  Never  any  at  all  ?— There  was  an  act  of  boycotting,  I  believe,  a  simple  thine 
in  Clonbur,  I  think  it  was  in  1882,  and  I  was  arrested  for  that  boycotting  and  I  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  his  Lordship  there  ou  the  bench. 

65.984.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not  ? — That  is  so. 

65.985.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  mean  to  represent 
that  there  were  no  persons  who  were  boycotted  from  1880  down  to  1886  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonbur  ?— There  was  only  one  act  of  boycotting,  I  tell  you,  and  I  was 
sent  to  prison  for  that. 

65.986.  Did  any  persons  come  before  the  League?— And  complain  of  the  boycotting 

is  that  the  question.  J  6’ 

^  J3o,987.  Did  any  person  come  before  the  League  and  complain  of  the  boycotting  ? _ 

65.988.  Never  ? — No. 

65.989.  That  you  swear  ? — That  I  swear. 

65.990.  Did  any  persons  come  before  the  League— were  they  summoned  before  the 

League  because  they  had  offended  ?— No.  J 

65.991.  Never? — No. 

65,992  Then,  according  to  you,  the  League  never  did  anything  at  all— that  is  your 
statement  ?— That  is  my  statement,  and  those  are  public  facts.  * 

65.993.  Were  you  the  county  court  bailiff?— Yes. 

65.994.  Up  till  when  ? — I  think  it  was  up  to  1881. 

65,995  1880  or  1881  ?— I  am  not  sure  1880  ;  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  date  now— I 
only  speak  from  memory. 

65.996.  In  1880  had  you  a  number  of  processes  to  serve  on  people  for  non-payment 

of  rent  ?  —Yes,  I  had  a  number  of  ejectment  processes.  ^  J 

65.997.  _  Was  it  the  ejectment  or  was  it  the  summons  for  rent  or  what ? — They  were 
1  think,  ejectment  processes  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

^hose  ProPerty  was  it  on  ?— There  was  Colonel  Clements. 
b5,999.  How  many  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

siz? ^crlilgld  think  ?_I  C0Uld  "0t  teU  y0U’  There  Was  a  large  bundIe  about  this 

m11  °p  0ne  estate  There  was  another  estate,  Mr.  Liversey’s. 

66,002.  Two  estates  ? — Yes. 

66,003.  Had  the  tenants  on  those  estates  said  they  would  not  pay  any  rent ? _ Well 

1  believe  they  objected  to  pay  the  rent  until  they  got  a  reduction 

66, 004  I  caution  you  how  you  answer  the  question.  Had  not  all  the  tenants  on 

n0t  ,to  W  an^  rent  at  a11  ? - 1  cannot  speak  as  to  that. 
bb,00o.  M  ill  you  swear  that  prior  to  those  processes  being  given  to  you  to  serve  you 
did  not  know  that  the  tenants  on  each  estate  met  together  and  said  they  would  pay  no 
rent  ?  — 1  believe  they  did  meet  together.  J  ^  J 

66,006.  There  was  no  arrangement  of  any  kind,  that  you  swear  ?— That  I  cannot 
say. 

66,OQ7.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other  ?— I  know  that 
they  weie  holding  out  for  a  reduction  of  rent. 

hJ6r^L>th<Yi!0le  0f  tbem?— 1  wiU  not  sa7  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  I  believe  the 
mg  majority  ot  them  were. 

were*two'  batches**1™1116  °f  th°Be  pr0ces3es  Which  processes  do  you  allude  to  ?  There 
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66,010.  The  processes  you  were  given  to  serve  in  the  year  1880,  what  became  of 
them  ? — Which  processes  do  you  allude  to  ? 

66,011.  I  am  referring  to  the  processes  which  a  few  minutes  ago  you  alluded  to, 
which  were  given  you  to  serve — was  one  of  them  Clements’  ? — Yes. 

66,012.  What  was  the  other  ? — Mrs.  Liversy. 

66,013.  Were  the  two  bundles  given  to  you  at  the  same  time? — Not  at  the  same 
time — I  believe  within  a  couple  of  days. 

66,014.  Did  you  go  out  with  both  of  them  at  the  same  time  ? — I  did  not  go  out  with 
both  of  them. 

66,015.  What  became  of  those  processes? — There  was  a  raid  made  on  my  house  at 
night,  and  Clements’  processes  were  taken  away. 

66,016.  Just  tell  us  the  date  of  the  raid  that  was  made  on  your  house  when  Clements’ 
processes  were  taken  away  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  but  it  was  the  fact  nevertheless.  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  date. 

66,017.  How  many  men  ? — I  had  a  look  at  them  from  the  top  window,  and  I  believe 
there  were  100  men  there,  and  horses. 

66,018.  Did  they  get  into  the  house  ? — No.  I  did  not  give  up  the  documents  until 
they  were  going  to  force  the  door,  and  then  I  gave  up  the  documents.  I  threw  them 
out  of  the  window  to  them. 

66,019.  You  threw  the  documents  out  of  the  window  to  them  ? — Yes. 

66,020.  The  whole  bundle? — Yes,  the  whole  bundle  ;  aud  they  took  precautions  for 
fear  they  were  not  the  right  documents.  I  was  looking  at  them,  and  they  went  aside 
under  the  wall,  and  lit  matches,  and  read  them  to  see  whether  they  were  the  right 
documents. 

66,021.  A  party  of  men  came  up  to  your  house — you  say  100? — I  do  not  say  100. 
I  say  about  100. 

66,022. .  They  asked  you  for  the  papers,  is  that  it? — They  demanded  the  papers  or 
breaking  in  the  doors,  and  I  got  up.  It  was  very  late  at  night. 

66,023.  Was  anybody  in  the  house  with  you? — Oh  yes,  my  family. 

66,024.  You  looked  out,  and  what  did  they  ask  for  ? — They  asked  for  the  papers.  I 
had  the  ejectment  processes  I  had  to  serve  for  Clements. 

66,025.  Do  you  know  who  they  were — these  men  ? — I  did  not  know  one  single  one 
of  them. 

66,026.  Just  explain  to  my  Lord.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  there  had  been 
no  combination  or  meeting  of  the  tenants  to  resist  the  payment  of  rent  ? — I  said  not 
to  my  knowledge.  They  may  have  had  it. 

66,027.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  were  strangers  who  had  come  ? — I  do  not  suggest 
anything  at  all  what  they  may  be  ;  they  may  be  next-door  neighbours,  for  what  I 
know. 

66,028.  You  know  the  people  very  well  in  the  place? — I  do  know  the  people  very 
well  in  the  place. 

66,029.  You  gave  the  papers  all  up  ? — Yes. 

66,030.  Both  sets  ? — No. 

66,031.  Which  set? — Clements’  set. 

66,032.  What  did  you  do  with  Liversy’s  set? — I  kept  them  there;  that  was 
subsequent. 

66,033.  Had  you  got  those  at  the  same  time  or  not  ? — I  think  it  was  after — a  good 
while  after.  After  getting  Clements’  processes  I  got  Liversy’s. 

66,034.  Had  not  you  got  both  sets  of  papers  in  your  house  at  the  time  ? — No-, 

certainly  not. 

66,035.  Will  you  swear  you  had  only  Clements’  ? — Yes,  that  is  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect. 

66,036.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  only  Clements’  at  that  time? — I  will. 

66,037 .  W ere  not  Clements’  and  Liversy’s  given  to  you  at  the  same  time  ? — Certainly 
not ;  they  were  not  given  to  me  at  all.  I  got  them  by  the  post  at  Clonbur. 

66,038.  Was  there  a  landlord  of  the  name  of  Lynch  ? — -Yes. 

66,039.  Had  you  summonses  for  him  ? — I  had. 

66,040,  At  the  same  time? — Not  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  was  before  as  well  as 
I  remember.  I  think  it  was  before  I  got  Clements’  I  had  Lynch’s. 

66,041.  How  many  of  Lynch’s  had  you  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 
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66,042.  Had  Lynch’s  tenants  all  declined  to  pay  ? — Yes,  they  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Lough  Mask,  and  they  had  declined  to  pay  and  had  got  a  reduction. 

66  043.  Now  we  have  Lynch’s  tenants,  Clements’  tenants,  and  Liversy’s  tenants — did 
the  people  come  to  you  for  Lynch’s  processes  ? — No. 

66,044.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

66,045.  Did  not  you  say — and  I  caution  you  how  you  answer  the  question — that 
Lynch’s  processes  had  been  demanded  from  you,  and  you  had  given  them  all  up  ?— I 
said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

66,046.  Did  you  serve  them  ? — I  did  not,  because  Mr.  Lynch  settled  with  his  tenants, 
and  he  gave  them  5s.  in  the  11.  reduction — they  settled. 

66,047.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  evidence  is  that  you  did  not  serve  Lynch’s 

tenants  ? — I  did  not. 

66,048.  Because  of  a  settlement — that  you  did  not  serve  Lynch  s  tenants  because  of  a 
settlement? — They  settled. 

66,049.  Will  you  swear  that  was  the  reason  you  did  not  serve  them  ? — Well,  there 
was  some  obstruction  in  the  way. 

66,050.  Do  you  swear  that  the  reason  you  did  not  serve  those  tenants  was  because 
a  settlement  took  place  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants? — Certainly,  I  believe 
they  were  served  afterwards  and  were  settled  with. 

66,051.  Did  you  say  those  summonses  had  been  taken  from  you  ? — I  did  not.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  swear  that  Colonel  Clements  summonses  were  taken  from  me. 
(The  President.)  You  are  asking  him  what  he  said  at  some  other  time. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  asking  him  what  he  said  subsequently  to  the  processes 
being  delivered  to  him  at  the  end  of  1880. 

66,052.  Were  you  dismissed  from  the  office  of  county  court  officer? — No,  but  I 

resigned  myself. 

66,053.  Were  you  not  dismissed  by  the  Judge? — I  resigned  myself.  I  was  in  the 
witness  chair,  and  Mr.  James  Blake  got  so  indignant,  I  got  out  of  the  chair  and  told 
him  to  serve  the  processes  himself,  and  I  left  the  Court,  and  did  nothing  with  him 

since. 

66,054.  Had  you  then  given  an  account  of  the  summonses  being  taken  away  from 
you? — Yes. 

66,055.  Had  you  communicated  with  the  police? — The  police  came  there  the 
following  day. 

66,056.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  police  ? — The  police  came  to  my  house  the 
following  day. 

66,057.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  police  as  to  the  loss  of  the  summonses  or 
not  ?.l_The  police  came  to  my  house  the  following  day  they  heard  of  it  and  inquired 
about  it,  and  I  told  them  of  the  loss  of  the  documents. 

66,058.  Heard  of  it  from  whom  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

66,059.  Were  you  not  dismissed  from  the  office  of  surveyor  of  summonses — county 
court  officer,  because  of  this  story  you  told  about  the  summonses  being  taken  out  of 
your  house  ? — It  was  because  I  resigned  the  position  myself  because  I  thought  it  was 
dangerous  to  continue  in  it. 

66,060.  Dangerous  to  whom  ? — To  myself  ;  but  subsequently  to  the  processes 
disappearing — being  taken  from  me — I  went  and  I  made  an  affidavit  before  Mr.  Blake, 
who  was  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  that  they  were  taken  from  me  forcibly. 

66,061.  Whether  your  story  be  true  or  not,  what  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this  ;  was  it 
not  after  you  had  told  that  account  of  the  summonses  being  taken  away  from  you  that 
Mr.  Blake  made  the  observation  to  you  to  which  you  referred,  and  then  you  say  you 

resigned  ? _ No,  it  was  after  I  resigned  the  position  that  I  made  the  affidavit  that  they 

were  taken  away  by  force. 

66,062.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  almost  immediately  after? — The  Land 

Tjea-gue  ^ 

66,063.  Did  you  not  join  the  Land  League  immediately  after  you  had  been  discharged 
from  being  a  process  server  ? — I  cannot  remember  as  to  the  date  now. 

66,064.  °What  was  the  date  of  these  summonses  being  taken  out  of  your  house  ? — I 
told  you  before  the  date  I  coul  d  not  speak  to. 

66,065.  When  were  you  dismissed  from  being  process  server  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
was  not  dismissed  at  all.  I  swear  I  resigned. 
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66,066.  When  did  yon  resign  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  either  before  the  Land 
League  was  established  or  subsequent  to  it.  I  am  not  accurate  now  as  to  the  date. 

66,067.  That  is  an  observation  1  could  have  answered  myself,  that  it  was  either 
before  or  after.  Will  you  tell  me  as  near  as  you  can  when  you  ceased  to  be  county  court 
officer— was  it  in  1880?— In  1880.  I  think  it  was  in  1880.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall 
of  1880. 

66,068.  In  the  antumn  of  1880?— It  was  either  in  the  fall  or  the  beginning  of  1880 ; 
I  am  not  clear  upon  it.  & 

66,069.  You  cannot  forget  such  a  thing  as  that,  persons  coming  and  demanding  the 
processes  out  of  your  house? — I  remember  the  incident  well,  but  as  to  dates,.  I 
think  the  time  of  the  year  I  am  not  clear  about  it — whether  it  was  early  in  the  year 
or  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  may  be  in  18/9  as  well  as  1880.  I  cannot  remember  the 
date. 

66,070.  Just  let  me  understand,  please — was  it  1879  or  1880? — It  may  be  1879.  It 
may  be  the  fall  of  1879  or  the  beginning  of  1880.  I  am  not  clear  upon  the  dates. 

66,0/ 1.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you.  Did  you  not  join  the  Land  League  as  secretary  within 
a  few  days  after  you  had  resigned  your  post  of  county  court  officer  ? — I  cannot  say  as 
to  that.  I  will  not  say  I  joined  the  Land  League  in  1880— in  October  1880. 

66,072.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  October  1880  or  1881.  What  was  your 
business  ? — I  am  a  shopkeeper  in  Clonbur. 

66,073.  Anything  else.  You  said  something  about  a  commission  agent  ? — Yes. 

66,074.  Where  there  any  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonbur  ?— Unfortunately 
there  were  a  good  many.  J 

66,075.  Just  tell  me  any  that  occurred  to  you  that  you  remember — take  the  years 
1881  and  1882.  Do  you  remenber  an  attempt  on  Mr.  Robinson’s  life? — I  do. 

66,076.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1881. 

66,077.  What  month  in  1881— August  1881  ?— It  maybe.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
month. 

66,078.  Are  there  any  outrages  you  remember  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonbur?— 
Yes. 

66,079.  Tell  me  them,  please.  Just  try  and  think ? — Which? 

66,080.  Any  other  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonbur  ? — Oh,  yes. 

66,081.  Just  tell  me  any  others  ?— If  you  go  back  as  far  as  1879  ’l  will  tell  you  a 
good  many  of  them.  J 

66,082.  I  am  referring  to  1880  and  1881—1879  if  you  like  ?— Well,  in  1879  there 
were  a  good  many  outrages  committed  upon  the  Clonbur  estates. 

66,083.  Just  tell  me  any,  if  you  please? — There  was  John  Joyce,  of  Griggans. 

66,084.  What  outrage  was  that  ? — His  house  was  fired  into. 

66,085.  What  year  was  that  in? — I  think  it  was  in  1879. 

66,086.  What  had  he  done  ? — He  took  a  farm. 

66,087.  A  vacant  farm  ? — Yes. 

66,088.  From  which  a  man  had  been  evicted  ? — Yes,  it  was  given  up — the  people 
wanted  the  land  for  themselves,  and  I  believe  they  did  not  like  Joyce  taking  it. 

66,089.  How  long  before  was  that  ? — I  think  the  farm  was  vacant  for  some  months. 

66,090.  Robinson — you  have  mentioned  any  others? — Yes,  subsequently  to  firing 
into  the  house  some  of  his  cattle  were  taken  and  drowned  in  Lough  Mask. 

66,091.  You  mean  Joyce’s  cattle  ? — Yes. 

66,092.  You  mean  Joyce’s  cattle  ? — Yes. 

66,093.  Anybody  else  ?  Subsequent  to  that  he  did  not  give  up  the  farm.  His  sheep 
were  taken.  .  Some  of  his  sheep  were  taken.  They  disappeared  on  one  night.  Then 
he  did  not  give  up  the  farm.  Subsequent  to  that  his  sheep  that  were  on  the  farm  were 
collected  at  night  and  shorn. 

66,094.  I  want  to  understand  this  series  of  outrages  ? — I  am  speaking  as  to  1879  now. 

66,095.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  in  1880  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  it  may  be  in  1880 

66,096.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  after  June  1880  or  in  June  1880?— 1  am  not  clear 
as  to  the  date. 

66,097.  Well,  I  have  a  reason  for  putting  it  to  you.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that 
these  outrages  on  Joyce  to  which  you  refer  were  not  in  1880  ? — I  will  not  swear  any 
such  thing. 

66,098.  Did  they  not  occur,  some  of  them,  in  the  years  subsequent  to  1880  ? _ I  think 

they  occurred  in  1879  these  outrages. 
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66,099.  That  is  your  impression  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

66.100.  Did  the  League  do  anything  when  these  outrages  occurred  ? — There  was  no 
League  there  then. 

66.101.  When  did  the  League  begin  ?  I  am  putting  to  you  outrages  in  1880? — I  am 
speaking  as  to  the  outrages  in  1879. 

66.102.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  outrages  in  1880.  Do  you  swear  there  were  no 
outrages  in  1880  in  the  Clonbur  district? — I  think  there  must  have  been  some.  There 
were  a  good  many  more  outrages  about  the  place. 

66.103.  I  have  several  I  can  put  to  you.  I  want  to  refresh  your  memory  if  I  can 
about  them.  Try  and  think  if  there  were  any  others  in  Clonbur.  You  have  told  me 
of  Robinson  being  fired  at.  That  was  in  August  1881,  was  not  it? — I  cannot  say  as 
to  1881. 

66.104.  The  actual  date  is  26th  August  1881.  Was  not  the  outrage  against  Robinson 
in  August  1881  ? — I  could  not  swear  as  to  the  year. 

66.105.  Were  not  Joyce’s  cattle  maimed  in  July  1882? — Certainly  not. 

66.106.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Joyce? — Which  Patrick  Joyce ?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  Patrick  Joyce.  I  am  speaking  of  John  Joyce,  of  Griggins. 

66.107.  Were  Patrick  Joyce’s  cattle  injured  in  1882? — I  do  not  remember  any 
Patrick  Joyce. 

66.108.  Michael  Mulroe.  do  you  remember  outrages  upon  him  ? — Of  where? 

66.109.  In  the  year  1885  ?— Of  where  ? 

66.110.  I  cannot  give  you  any  more  than  that  it  was  at  Clonbur  in  the  townland  of 
Derkbeg  in  the  sub-district  of  Kerry  ? — That  is  in  the  Derkbeg  district. 

66.111.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  did  you  know  of  that  outrage  ? — I  do  not  remember 
nothing  of  that.  I  did  not  hear  anything  of  it.  That  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  I  have 
heard  anything  of  that. 

66.112.  Well,  I  put  it  to  you  there  were  a  series  of  some  10  or  15  outrages  during 
the  years  I  have  been  speaking  about  round  Clonbur  within  five  miles  or  thereabouts. 
First,  do  you  deny  that  this  is  the  state  of  things  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  deny  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  say  that  the  most  part  of  these  outrages  took  place  in  1879  and  1880;  and  the 
outrages  subsequent  to  these  two  years  went  down  considerably. 

66.113.  I  must  put  one  or  two  more  to  you.  Do  you  remember  the  sheep  of  Mellet  ? 
— I  do. 

66.114.  Where  is  that? — That  is  Mellet,  of  Maam,  I  presume. 

66.115.  Yes  ;  how  far  is  that  from  Clonbur? — About  10  Irish  miles. 

66.116.  You  knew  of  that? — I  heard  of  it. 

66.117.  Thomas  O’Malley,  do  you  remember  him  being  threatened  to  give  up  the 
farm  ? — Yes,  Thomas  O’Malley  was  my  brother-in-law.  He  is  dead  now. 

66.118.  Of  Killimilkin  ? — Yes. 

66.119.  Was  he  threatened  to  give  up  the  farm? — So  I  heard.  He  told  me  so. 

66.120.  Was  that  an  evicted  farm  he  had  taken,  or  what  ? — It  was  not  an  evicted 
farm.  It  was  a  farm.  I  believe  it  was  at  one  time  an  evicted  farm.  People  were 
driven  off  it. 

66.121.  Did  not  O’Malley  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  League  for  taking  that  farm  ? 
— Certainly  not.  He  did  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  League ;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  League  supported  him. 

66.122.  That  you  swear? — Yes,  that  I  swear. 

66.123.  Were  his  sheep  driven  off? — Some  of  them  disappeared,  I  believe. 

66.124.  Before  I  pass  on,  what  was  the  name  of  the  man  in  the  case  of  boycotting 
you  were  imprisoned  for  ? — Oh,  it  was  a  Miss  O’Malley.  That  was  in  Clonbur. 

66.125.  Any  relation  of  the  other  O’Malley  ? — Well,  a  connexion,  and  a  connexion  of 
mine  too. 

66.126.  What  was  she  supposed  to  be  boycotted  for? — Eh  ? 

66.127.  You  hear  my  question  perfectly  well.  What  was  she  boycotted  for? — Well, 
really  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  the  most  absurd  business  I  ever  knew. 

66.128.  Whether  absurd  or  not,  what  was  she  boycotted  for,  or  supposed  to  be 
boycotted  for  ? — Simply  for  opening  a  shop  in  Clonbur. 

66.129.  Now,  these  outrages  which  I  put  to  you  in  that  district  were  to  the  number 
of  15  or  20.  At  the  meetings  of  the  League,  on  any  single  occasion,  were  these  outrages 
denounced  ? — They  were.  I  denounced  them  myself  in  public. 

66.130.  By  resolution  ? — Yes. 
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66.131.  Was  that  resolution  published? — I  cannot  say. 

66.132.  Was  it  entered  in  the  book  ? — We  had  no  books  at  the  meeting. 

66.133.  I  want  to  understand  this.  You  say  you  had  no  books  at  the  meeting  ? _ No, 

nor  at  our  League  branches,  excepting  the  list  of  names. 

66.134.  Is  there  any  resolution  to  which  you  can  refer  me  in  any  book,  or  any  paper 
of  the  Clonbur  branch  of  the  League,  denouncing  any  of  these  outrages  ?— No,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  potent  fact  before  the  whole  country,  that  we  denounced 
the  outrages  and  those  people  who  were  committing  them  ;  and  we  always  told  them 
that  they  were  working  against  our  interests. 

66.135.  How  many  were  .there  at  these  meetings?— I  could  not  tell  you.  Sometimes 
perhaps  a  thousand  ;  sometimes  five  hundred. 

66.136.  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  first  then,  any  meeting  at  which  a  thousand  or  five 

hundred  were  present,  at  which  one  of  these  outrages  was  denounced  ? _ I  am  referring 

to  the  public  meetings  outside.  & 

66.137.  Tell  me  one,  if  you  please  ? — Which  ? 

66.138.  Tell  me  any  one  at  which,  as  you  have  sworn  now,  you  or  anybody  in  your 

hearing  denounced  these  outrages? — Yes.  J  ^ 

66.139.  Where  ? — I  denounced  them  myself.  I  remember  distinctly  speaking  at  m 

indignation  meeting  we  held  at  Clonbur.  J  F  L 

66.140.  When?— Immediately  after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  a  suspect. 

66.141.  That  was  in  1881, 1  think  ? — And  we  denounced  outrages.  I  myself  denounced 
outrages. 

66.142.  Is  that  reported  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

66.143.  You  are  correspondent  of  one  of  the  newspapers  ? — Yes. 

66.144.  You  were  a  newspaper  correspondent? — Yes. 

66.145.  What  was  your  paper? — The  “  Galway  Observer.” 

66.146.  Is  that  the  Nationalist  paper  or  not  ?— Well,  I  suppose  it  is  something  in 

that  way.  & 

66.147.  You  know  what  it  is.  Is  it  not  a  Nationalist  paper  ? _ It  is. 

66.148.  Did  you  report  in  the  Nationalist  paper  any  one  of  the  resolutions  denouncing 
these  outrages  ? — No  ;  at  that  time  I  was  not  correspondent  of  the  “  Galway  Observer  ” 

.  66,149.  Did  you  at  any  time  ? — I  was  not  correspondent  for  that  paper  at  that 
time.  r 

66.150.  Did  you  at  any  time? — No. 

66.151.  Can  you  tell  me  or  refer  me  to  any  record  of  the  meetings  of  the  Clonbur 
branch  m  the  “  Galway  Observer ”  or  other  papers?— I  am  sure  the  police  will  be  able 
to  give  you  a  record  of  it,  because  they  were  there  taking  notes. 

66.152.  Now,  did  that  indignation  meeting  take  place  in  October  1881.  You  spoke 

to  it  being  just  after  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested.  Was  that  in  October  1881 ? _ 

It  must  be. 

66.153.  Was  Lord  Ardilaun  denounced  at  that  meeting?  Be  careful  how  you 
answer.  Was  not  Lord  Ardilaun  denounced  at  that  meeting  ?— His  name  was 
mentioned,  but  certainly  not  denounced. 

66.154.  Mentioned  with  praise  ? — No. 

66.155.  Then  his  name  was  mentioned  ? — I  mentioned  his  name  myself. 

66.156.  To  praise  him,  or  what  ?— Certainly  not;  he  did  not  deserve  any  praise 

from  me.  J  r 

66.157.  At  that  meeting  what  was  the  character  of  the  language  used  about  that 

man?  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  if  Lord  Ardilaun  evicted  me  to  take  60Z.  from  him 
and  go  to  America ;  and  the  language  I  used  was,  I  told  him  I  could  not  accept  the  60/ 
but  he  should  go  to  America  himself  in  one  of  his  porter  barrels ;  I  would  not  ™ 
there.  5 

.  66,158.  Was  not  Lord  Ardilaun  denounced  at  that  meeting  in  October  1881  ? _ Thnf 

is  all  the  denunciation  that  I  remember. 

65.159.  All  that  occurred  ? — Yes. 

65.160.  That  you  swear  ? — I  believe  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

65.161.  Will  you  swear  that  was  the  only  denunciation  pf  Lord  Ardilaun  I 
believe  so. 

65.162.  Was  Father  Conway  there  ?— Yes,  he  was  there. 

x  55696. — Ev,  80,  p 
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66.163.  Do  you  remember  wbat  Father  Conway  said.  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  could  not 
remember  it. 

66.164.  Only  one  other  matter,  if  you  please.  When  did  you  last  see  Kearney  ? — 
Well,  last  week. 

66.165.  Is  be  in  London  ? — I  believe  not.  I  did  not  see  him  in  London. 

66.166.  Is  he  still  in  Clonbur  ? — He  is  living  in  Clonbur. 

66.167.  Kearney  was  treasurer  of  the  League,  I  think  you  told  me  ? — He  was. 

66.168.  Martin  Fallon,  do  you  know  him? — I  knew  him  slightly. 

66.169.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was  not. 

66.170.  Do  you  swear  that? — I  do. 

66.171.  Is  he  there  now  ? — He  is  not. 

66.172.  Where  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is  in  America  now. 

66.173.  When  did  he  go  ? — Oh,  he  has  gone  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  I  think. 

66.174.  Pat  Barrett,  did  you  know  him  ? — I  did. 

66.175.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — No,  Barrett  was  not. 

66.176.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  do. 

66.177.  What  was  Pat  Barrett? — He  was  a  herd’s  son,  serving  for  Lord  Ardilann. 

66.178.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  to  him  ? — To  Barrett  ?j 

66.179.  Yes? — No,  I  do  not  remember  anything  happening  to  him. 

66.180.  Then  Thomas  Murphy,  do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

66.181.  What  was  Murphy  ? — He  was  a  tenant-farmer. 

66.182.  Is  Murphy  there  still  ? — He  is  not.  I  think  he  is  in  America. 

66.183.  Is  Fallon  in  America? — He  is. 

66.184.  Is  Barrett  there  still  ? — In  America. 

66.185.  He  is  in  America  too.  Were  there  any  secret  societies  in  Clonbur  at  that 
time  ? — I  believe  there  were. 

66.186.  You  knew  of  them,  did  you  ? — I  heard  they  were  there. 

66.187.  You  knew  of  them? — Yes. 

66.188.  Did  you  ever  mention  them  to  the  police? — The  secret  societies  ? 

66.189.  Yes?— No. 

66.190.  Did  you  ever  mention  them  at  the  League  [meetings  ? — We  used  to  talk 
about  them.  Sometimes  they  were  working  against  us. 

66.191.  Did  you  ever  denounce  the  secret  societies  in  the  resolutions  of  the  League? 
— We  did  several  times. 

66.192.  Did  you  publish  those  resolutions? — No,  they  were  not  published ;  I  believe 
not.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  correspondence. 

66.193.  Let  me  just  understand  this.  What  were  these  secret  societies  doing? — 
What  were  they  doing  ? 

66.194.  You  need  not  repeat  my  question  ;  answer  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what 
they  were  doing. 

66.195.  You  say  you  spoke  of  their  working.  How  were  they  working? — I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  was  not  a  member  of  them.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

66.196.  You  said  they  were  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  League— as  doing 
what? — We  considered  that  the  secret  societies  were  in  a  great  measure  keeping  back 
our  work. 

66.197.  What  were  the  secret  societies  doing  that  kept  back  your  work? — Well,  they 
were  keeping  back  the  people  in  one  instance  from  us — as  members. 

66.198.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  secret  society  that  committed  the  outrages  ? — Well, 
I  believe  they  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

66.199.  Threatening  people  for  non-payment  of  rent  you  thought  was  the  work  of 
secret  societies? — Yes  ;  I  should  think  so. 

66.200.  Were  the  League  at  that  time  urging  that  people  should  not  pay  their  rent, 
or  not  ? — In  1880  ? 

66.201.  In  1880  and  1881  ? — No ;  we  never  urged  the  tenants  not  to  pay  the 
rents. 

66.202.  They  were  willing  it  should  be  paid,  were  they  ? — We  always  advised  them, 
if  they  got  a  fair  reduction,  to  settle  amicably  with  the  landlord. 

66.203.  As  to  taking  evicted  farms,  were  the  League  in  favour  of  people  taking 
evicted  farms  ? — I  believe  it  was  a  rule  not  to  allow  people  to  take  evicted  farms,  but 
there  were  very  few  evicted  farms  in  our  place. 
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66.204.  Were  the  secret  societies  punishing  people  for  taking  evicted  farms? _ I 

should  think  so. 

66.205.  Was  that  working  against  the  League  or  for  the  League? — I  considered  it 
was  working  against  the  League. 

66.206.  Punishing  people  for  taking  evicted  farms  ?  Yes,  because  ultimately  the 

League  went  down.  J 

66.207.  Now,  as  to  a  man  herding,  or  being  a  caretaker,  or  being  a  process-server; 
were  the  League  in  favor  of  those  people,  or  not  ? — In  favour  of  who  ? 

66.208.  The  care-takers  of  evicted  farms  or  the  process-servers.  Were  the  League 
in  favour  of  those  people  ? — As  far  as  our  branch  in  Clonbur,  we  did  not  interfere  very 
much  with  the  the  people. 

66.209.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying,  a  little  time  ago,  you  gave  up  your  post  of 
process-server  because  you  thought  it  was  dangerous? — It  was  dangerous  at  the 
time. 

66.210.  What  from  ? — Because  the  people  were  looking  out  for  reductions  in  the 

rents.  Most  certainly  people  did  not  like  to  incur  the  danger  of  serving  ejectment 
processes.  •  °  J 

66.211.  Beyond  your  statement,  what  was  the  danger  of  the  process-server? _ It  was 

dangerous. 

66.212.  How  dangerous  ? — Perhaps  a  person  in  the  act  of  serving  a  process  mio-ht 
get  a  stone  that  would  knock  him  over. 

66.213.  Were  the  people  whom  processes  were  served  upon  members  of  the  League2 

— Processes  were  not  served  at  all.  fo 

66.214.  Were  the  people  against  whom  the  process  was  issued,  members  of  the 
League  or  not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

66.215.  Now  just  think  what  you  are  saying.  You  have  described  the  tenants  of 

these  three  estates  who  would  not  pay  their  rent  or  did  not  wish  to  pay  their  rent 
without  reductions.  I  wish  to  know  were  those  tenants  members  of  the  League  or 
not  ?— Now,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  could  not  tell  you.  Even  although  I  had  a  batch 
of  processes,  I  could  not  tell  you  one  single  name  of  one  tenant  who  I  had  a  process 
against.  1 

66.216.  Whether  you  knew  the  names  or  not,  were  the  tenants  on  Colonel  Clements’ 
estate  members  of  the  League  or  not  ? — Some  of  them  were,  and  some  of  them  were 

not. 

66.217.  Were  the  tenants  on  the  Liversey  estates,  members  of  the  League  or  not 2— 

Some  were.  ° 

66.218.  Were  tenants  on  the  Lynch’s  estate,  members  of  the  League? — Some  of 
them  were. 

66.219.  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  the  danger  was  to  the  process-server  if  the 
secret  societies  were  working  against  the  League  ?— Just  the  very  same  danger  as 
might  occur  to  any  other  man  throughout  the  country  that  was  serving-  nrocessps 

66.220.  You  knew  before  this  Clonbur  district? — Yes. 

66.221.  And  you  were  a  process-server  ? — Yes. 

66.222.  How  long  were  you  a  process-server? — Not  so  many  years. 

66.223.  Prior  to  1879  or  1880,  how  many  years  had  you  been  a  process-server  ? _ I 

suppose  about  seven  or  eight  years,  or  six  or  seven  ;  I  cannot  say. 

66.224.  Try  and  think  again  when  you  actually  retired,  please.  Try  now  I  have 
refreshed  your  memory  ? — How  many  years  ? 

66.225.  You  have  said  you  were  seven  or  eight  years  a  process-server? — I  believe 
something  about  that. 

66.226.  Try,  and  think  when  you  actually  retired,  as  you  call  it?— I  could  not 
remember  the  year.  I  told  you  that  before.  It  was  either  in  1879  or  1880.  I  cannot 
remember  as  to  the  date. 

66.227.  Prior  to  1879  or  1880  how  many  processes  did  you  serve  in  the  seven  years2 
— During  my  lifetime  I  have  served  very  few. 

66.228.  How  many,  please  ? — Perhaps  not  two  dozen  altogether. 

66.229.  Will  you  swear  you  never  served  more  than  two  dozen  before  that  time 2 _ 

i  never  served  an  ejectment  process  at  all. 

66.230.  Whether  ejectment  or  not  ? — I  am  only  referring  to  civil  bill  processes. 

66.231.  You  never  served  ejectment  processes  before  ?. — No, 

G  2 
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66.232.  Who  had  served  ejectment  processes  in  your  neighbourhood  before  that? — 
The  agents  invariably  used  to  serve  them. 

66.233.  Had  not  the  civil  bill  officer  to  serve  the  civil  bill  ejectments  ? — I  believe  he 
could  serve  them,  but  the  estate  officials,  in  our  place  at  any  rate,  used  to  always  serve 
these  documents  themselves,  and  charge  the  tenants  pretty  high  for  serving  them. 

66.234.  Let  me  understand  this.  You  have  said  you  had  been  a  process  server  and 
served  the  civil  bills,  whatever  they  were,  for  seven  years  before  1879  and  1880.  Had 
anything  ever  happened  to  you  in  serving  processes  during  that  time  ? — No. 

66.235.  You  had  gone  alone,  as  a  rule? — Yes. 

66.236.  Not  had  to  take  policemen  with  you  or  anything  of  that  kind? — No. 

66.237.  Never  any  risk  had  occurred  ? — No. 

66.238.  What  was  it  that  caused  this  danger  to  you  suddenly  then  in  1879  and 
1880  ? — The  district  was  disturbed  and  I  did  not  like  to  continue  serving  them. 

66.239.  When  did  the  district  begin  to  be  disturbed? — In  1879.  The  people  were 
very  poor,  and  they  were  very  heavily  in  arrear  with  shopkeepers,  and  in  arrear  with 
the  landlords,  and  they  were  frightened  of  being  turned  out  wholesale. 

66.240.  You  say,  you  know,  you  had  never  served  any  civil  bill  ejectments  before 
this  lot  were  given  you.  Is  that  true  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  said  I  served  civil  bill 
processes,  but  not  civil  bill  ejectments. 

66.241.  You  had  never  served  any  ejectment  summonses? — No. 

66.242.  This  was  the  very  first  batch  of  evictions  you  had  ever  had  ? — Quite  so. 

66.243.  Had  there  been  any  evictions  in  that  neighbourhood  at  all  before  the 
disturbed  condition  which  you  talk  about  now  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  evictions 
being  before  that,  but  there  were  evictions  afterwards. 

66.244.  I  am  not  talking  of  afterwards.  Until  the  party  of  men  came,  as  you  say 
now,  to  the  house  and  demanded  these  writs  or  these  processes,  had  there  ever  been 
any  eviction  notices  served  in  that  district  at  all  ? — I  do  not  remember  any. 

66.245.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  any  estate  upon  which  you  now  say  there  was  any  fear 
of  wholesale  evictions  ? — There  was. 

66.246.  Where? — Colonel  Clements’  and  Mrs.  Leversey’s  and  Lord  Ardilaun’s. 

66.247.  When,  please  ? — In  that  year. 

66.248.  What  year  ? — 1879  and  1880,  I  believe. 

66.249.  What  fact  can  you  mention  with  reference  to  any  threat  or  any  suggestion 
of  wholesale  evictions,  and  tell  me  the  date  when  you  refer  to  the  fact? — The  landlords 
were  serving  the  tenants  wholesale  with  ejectment  processes. 

66.250.  When  ? — In  1879  and  1880,  and  consequently  it  caused  the  people  to  be 
disturbed  and  frightened  to  be  turned  out. 

66.251.  Think  what  you  are  saying? — Yes. 

66.252.  The  first  batch  of  these  things  you  got  were  those  which  were  taken  away 
from  you? — Yes. 

66.253.  When  was  that  ? — I  have  told  you  before  that  I  cannot  tell  you  what  date. 
It  was  either  1879  or  1880. 

66.254.  Are  you  able  now  to  identify  any  of  the  people  who  came  and  took  these 
processes  away  from  you  ? — Indeed  I  could  not  identify  them,  nor  even  at  that  time. 
It  was  at  night.  They  came  at  night  and  the  night  was  very  dark. 

66.255.  And  you  never  knew  what  became  of  them  afterwards  ? — No. 

66.256.  How  long  before  you  joined  the  League  will  you  swear  was  the  time  these 
things  were  taken  from  you  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  the  time. 

66.257.  Did  you  not  join  the  League  immediately  after  your  resigning,  as  you  call  it, 
the  office  of  process  server  ? — I  cannot  tell  you — not,  I  believe,  immediately  afterwards. 
I  do  not  think  it  was. 

66.258.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  within  three  days? — Indeed  it  was 
not. 

66.259.  How  soon  was  it  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

66.260.  You  cannot  say  any  nearer  than  that? — No;  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

66.261.  You  were  the  first  secretary  of  the  League,  I  believe? — Of  the  Land 
League  ? 
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66.262.  Yes ;  you  were  the  first  secretary  ? — Yes. 

66.263.  And  you  could  not  have  joined  the  Land  League  when  you  were  a  process- 
server,  I  suppose  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know,  I  might. 

66.264.  Would  they  be  likely  to  make  a  process-server  secretary  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  believe  not. 

66.265.  Now,  as  to  this  attack  on  your  house,  when  did  that  occur? — It  was  in  1879 
or  1880.  I  think  it  was  in  1879  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

66.266.  But  whether  it  was  1879  or  1880  was  it  before  the  League  started? — Oh,  of 
course  it  was  before  the  League  started. 

66.267.  And  you  say  a  large  crowd  came  to  your  house  ? — Quite  so. 

66.268.  About  a  hundred  people  ? — Yes. 

66.269.  And  they  made  you  hand  over  the  processes? — Yes. 

66.270.  Why  were  those  processes  about  to  be  served,  for  what  reason? — For  the 
non-payment  of  rent,  I  think. 

66.271.  And  why  were  the  people  not  able  to  pay  their  rent  ? — Well,  I  believe  they 
were  rack-rented,  and  they  were  in  arrears  of  rent  and  were  not  able  to  pay  at  the  time  ; 
they  were  very  poor. 

66.272.  Had  1879  been  a  good  year  or  not? — 1879  was  a  most  exceptionally  bad 
year.  There  was  starvation  in  my  parish  in  that  year. 

66.273.  They  were  in  debt  to  shopkeepers,  were  not  they  ? — They  were. 

66.274.  As  well  as  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

66.275.  And  the  effect  of  that  began  to  be  felt  in  1880  ? — The  effect  of  it  was  felt 
very  intensely  in  1879. 

66.276.  But,  I  mean,  it  would  affect  the  rents,  would  it  not  ? — Certainly. 

66.277.  You  yourself  had  something  to  do  with  the  relief  committee,  I  think,  had  not 
you  at  Clonbur  ? — Yes. 

66.278.  What  had  you  to  do  with  it? — I  was  at  first  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
afterwards  I  was  assistant  secretary. 

66.279.  Looking  after  the  distribution  of  it  ? — Yes. 

66.280.  Who  else  were  on  the  committee  ? — Mr.  Joyce  was  a  member,  and  a  Mr.  Coyne, 
and  Lord  Ardilann  was  chairman. 

66.281.  Any  of  the  priests  ? — Mr.  Richard  Lynch  was  on  the  committee.  I  cannot 
remember.  There  were  about  12  or  13  members  of  the  committee  altogether.  I 
cannot  remember  all  their  names. 

66.282.  Are  you  able  to  say  or  not,  from  what  you  saw  as  a  member  of  the  relief 
committee,  whether  there  was  really  great  distress  in  1879  or  not  ? — There  was  very 
great  distress  in  1879.  I  knew  people  to  be  going  for  three  days  without  any  food  in 

66.283.  Now,  the  Attorney- General  asked  you  about  some  outrages,  and  you  gave 
him  some,  which  you  say  occurred  before  1880  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  he  did  not  know  when  they  occurred. 

66.284.  (Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  Can  you  fix  it  in  this  way  ?  Were  they  before  the 
League  started  or  not  ? — Certainly,  months  before  the  League  starte  d. 

66.285.  You  mentioned  one  on  a  man  called  Joyce  I  think  ? — Yes. 

66.286.  Can  you  name  any  others  ? — Yes,  Belt,  and  O’Malley,  and  Kelly,  and  several 
others. 

66.287.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  those? — These  outrages  took  place  months  before 
the  Land  League  was  established  in  Clonbur. 

66.288.  You  are  at  any  rate  able  to  say  that? — I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

66.289.  The  Attorney- General  put  some  other  matters  to  you.  There  was  something 
about  a  man  called  Mulroe.  Was  he  subsequently  a  member  of  the  League,  or  was  he 
a  member  of  the  League  at  the  time  ? — I  believe  Mulroe,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  and  a  member  of  the  National  League,  and  his  sons. 

66.290.  You  mentioned  him  to  the  Attorney-General  earlier  as  one  of  those  you 
remembered  as  a  member  of  the  League.  Michael  Mulroe,  is  that  the  same  ? — That  is 
the  man. 

66.291.  And  as  to  another  man,  0,Malley,  whose  name  was  put  to  you,  is  he  a 
relation  of  yours  ? — Yes,  he  is  my  brother-in-law. 

66.292.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — Well,  he  was  not  a  member  of  our 
branch.  There  was  another  branch  in  his  district. 
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66.293.  There  was  another  outrage  mentioned  on  a  man  called  Mellet? — Yes. 

66.294.  Did  he  live  at  Maam  ? — He  lived  at  Maam. 

66.295.  Did  his  wife  keep  an  hotel  there  ? — Yes. 

66.296.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — He  was  never  a  member  of  the 
League. 

66.297.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League? — Never. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  I  refer  your  Lordship  to  page  582.  It  is  with  reference  to  an 
outrage  on  a  donkey  of  a  man  called  Coyne. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Is  this  something  fresh,  Mr.  Russell?  There  is  nothing  in 
chief  about  this. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  No,  but  you  asked  him  about  Mellet,  and  it  was  stated  there 
by  whoever  was  examining  the  witness  that  Mellet  was  a  Land  Leaguer.  It  is  spelt 
Mellor  there,  but  it  is  the  same  man.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  two  hotels  in 
Maam. 

66.298.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League? — No,  he  never  was. 

(The  President.)  What  number  is  the  question  ? 

(Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  4173. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  is  at  Maam,  Mr.  Russell. 

(Mr  Arthur  Russell.)  It  is.  It  is  wrongly  spelt  in  the  shorthand  note;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  for  Maam. 

66.299.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  outrage  on  the  donkey  of  a  man  called 
Coyne  ? — Yes,  I  know  something  about  it. 

66.300.  Do  you  know  Sergeant  Preston? — I  do. 

66.301.  Did  you  know  that  he  came  over  here  to  give  evidence  about  this  outrage  ? 
— Yes,  I  met  him  in  London. 

66.302.  Is  this  Mrs.  Mellet  that  is  mentioned  here  as  keeping  an  hotel  at  Maam,  the 
woman  whose  boy  was  charged  with  committing  this  outrage  ? — Yes. 

66.303.  The  Attorney- General  has  asked  you  if  you  ever  knew  a  process-server  as 
being  the  object  of  animadversion  before  1880. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  have  not  asked  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  himself  was  ever  in  any  danger. 

66.304.  (Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  Did  you  ever  suffer  any  danger  before  1880.  You 
said  not,  I  think  ? — No. 

66.305.  Had  you  to  serve  many  processes  before  1880? — Well,  no;  I  used  not  to 
serve  many  processes.  My  time  was  occupied,  and  all  the  documents  I  used  to  get, 
unless  they  were  close  at  hand,  I  used  to  send  them  to  the  next  man. 

66.306.  Were  there  any  evictions  before  1880  in  your  time  ? — Not  many  ;  but  there 
were  some  evictions  after  1879  and  1880. 

66.307.  Now  as  to  the  secret  societies  that  you  have  spoken  of  in  Clonbur.  Did  the 
young  men  join  the  League  as  a  rule  ? — No  ;  as  a  rule  they  did  not.  They  kept  aloof 
from  it. 

66.308.  Who  were  the  principal  people  who  joined? — Well,  the  householders.  The 
heads  of  the  families  were  those  who  generally  joined  the  Land  League. 

66.309.  The  younger  men  held  aloof  you  say  from  the  movement  ? — Yes. 

66.310.  Now  Robinson  the  agent  who  was  mentioned  by  the  Attorney-General  as 
being  fired  at,  was  he  the  agent  for  Clements  ? — He  was. 

66.311.  And  Lord  Leitrim? — Yes. 

66.312.  He  is  with  Lord  Leitrim  now  ? — No,  with  Colonel  Clements  now. 

66.313.  You  are  a  commission  agent? — Yes. 

66.314.  Have  you  much  correspondence? — Yes,  I  have  considerable  correspondence. 

66.315.  And  you  say  that  these  books,  the  Attorney-General  has  asked  about,  may  have 

been  destroyed  with  the  letters,  with  your  correspondence  ? — I  was  living  away  in  the 
country,  seven  miles  from  Clonbur.  The  books  remained  in  Mrs.  Moloney’s  house  in 
Clonbur,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

66.316.  One  question  about  the  money  of  the  League.  What  was  the  rule  of  the 
League  as  to  money  to  be  sent  to  Dublin  ? — I  remember  we  sent  part  of  the  money 
received  to  the  central  branch  to  Dublin. 

66.317.  Was  it  75  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  npt  thjnk  we  sent  so  much  as  that.  I  think 

we  sent  less.  ’  .  '  . 
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66.318.  Were  there  very  much  altogether  ? — We  had  not  much — we  had  not  much  in 
our  funds  in  Clonbur. 

John  Monaghan  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

66.319.  You  reside,  I  believe,  at  Oughterard,  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  To  connect  the  evidence,  my  Lord,  I  shall  first  refer  to 
page  582,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  as  to  the  burning  of  this 
donkey. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  It  is  the  evidence  of  constable  Preston,  I  think. 

66.320.  (Mr  T.  Harrington.)  Did  you  happen  to  be  present  at  the  court  house  in 

Oughterard  at  any  day  on  which  a  young  man  was  tried  for  setting  fire  to  a  donkey  ? _ 

Yes. 

66.321.  Did  you  know  that  young  man  ? — Well,  I  would  not  know  him  now.  He 
was  a  young  chap  when  I  knew  him,  and  I  would  not  know  him  now. 

66.322.  Did  you  know  in  whose  employment  he  was? — I  heard  that  he  was  in 
Mr.  Pat.  Mellet’s  employment.  That  is  the  man  who  kept  the  hotel. 

66.323.  You  knew  that  Mr.  Mellet  ? — Yes,  I  knew  him  since  he  was  a  boy. 

66.324.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League? — Well,  I  do  not  think  he  had  anything  to  say  to  it  at  all. 

66.325.  Or  any  of  his  family  ? — No. 

66.326.  There  was  no  Mrs.  Mellor  residing  in  that  place  ? — Mrs.  Mellet  was  his 
wife. 

66.327.  But  there  was  no  Mrs.  Mellor  keeping  an  hotel  there  ? — No,  there  was  only 
the  one  hotel. 

66.328.  That  fixes  it.  How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  65  years  old  the  15th  of  December 
next. 

66.329.  You  know  something,  I  think,  about  the  estate  kept  in  that  part  of  Galway 
by  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Co.  ? — Yes,  I  know  every  estate  from  Galwav  to 
Cliften. 

66.330.  Who  is  the  agent  of  that  estate  ? — There  was  first  Mr.  John  Robertson.  He 
was  the  first  agent  for  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Co. 

66.331.  Who  is  the  present  agent?— Mr.  George  Robinson.  I  think  John  Robertson 
was  a  Scotchman,  but  the  present  agent  is  an  Irishman. 

66.332.  When  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Co.  purchased  that  estate,  can  you  tell 
whether  they  raised  the  rents  of  the  tenants  or  whether  they  lowered  the  rents  of  the 
tenants. 

(Tlie  Attorney- General.)  When  did  they  purchase  it,  Mr.  Harrington  ? 

(Mr.  Harrington.)  I  will  ask. 

66.333.  When  did  they  purchase  it? — I  think  they  had  purchased  it  before 
Mr.  Thomas  Martin’s  death — yes,  they  had. 

66.334.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  increased  the  rents  of  the  tenants  ? _ Well,  I 

believe  they  increased  the  rents.  In  the  first  place  it  was  16/.  10s.  and  they  raised'  it 
to  80/.  I  think  you  have  the  particulars.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  you. 

66.335.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Comus? — Yes,  Comus  Oughter. 

66.336.  The  rent  of  that  place  was  increased  from  what? — From  40/.  to  114/. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  Mr.  Harrington  kindly  ask  the  dates. 

66.337.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Tell  me  the  date  when  this  increase  took  place.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  year  in  which  those  increases  took  place  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the 
date. 

66.338.  Is  it  within  your  own  recollection  ? — Yes,  it  was  the  whole  of  it.  I  am  sure 
it  was  since  1843.  I  came  there  in  1843. 

66.339.  Can  you  tell  at  what  time  the  estate  came  into  their  hands? — No,  I  think 
the  place  was  mortgaged  to  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Co.  They  had  it  before 
Mr.  Martin’s  death. 

66.340.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  first  increase  was  put  on  the  tenants.  That  may 
fix  it  ? — I  think  the  first  time  they  increased  the  rent  was  about  1849  or  1850.  That 
is  sometime  about  the  Crimean  War.  It  was  low  before  the  Crimean  War  and  then 
everything  got  high,  and  when  they  saw  the  tenants  getting  good  prices  they  raised 
the  rents.  According  as  the  tenants  were  selling,  they  raised  the  rent. 
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66.341.  This  increase  from  40/.  to  114/.  was  not  put  on  altogether,  I  suppose  ? — No, 

not  at  one  time.  #  . 

66.342.  It  was  put  on  at  different  times  ? — At  different  times. 

66.343.  Until  it  came  up  to  114/.  ? — But  they  had  a  fishery  then,  and  the  fishery  was 
taken  from  them,  and  some  Dublin  gentlemen  now  have  it  and  pay  100/.  a  year  for  that 
which  they  had  free  then.  That  is  what  they  called  the  free  fishery. 

66.344.  And  that  fishery  is  taken  away  from  the  tenants  at  this  place  ? — Yes. 

66^345.  And  the  landlord  now  gets  100/.  a  year  for  it  ? — Yes. 

66,346.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Glencaha  ? — I  do. 

66’,347*.  That  is  on  the  same  estate,  I  think? — Yes,  I  have  a  branch  house  20  miles 
away  from  my  other  place.  I  have  a  branch  house  there  at  which  I  do  a  great  deal 
more  business  than  I  do  where  I  have  the  other  place,  and  I  go  there  every  week  nearly. 


I  am  also  a  farmer.  <  .  , 

66  348’.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  increase  on  the  tenants  at  Glencaha  . 
Well’  I  think  it  is  from  17/.  10s.  or  something  up  to  80/. 

66.349.  Now,  you  knew  something,  I  think,  of  the  rules  of  the  estate  as  to  the 

payment  of  rent  ? — Y es.  ....  , 

66.350.  Were  the  tenants  fined  if  they  did  not  come  m  at  a  particular  hour  with  the 

ren^s’? _ Yes.  If  they  were  not  in  before  3  o’clock  the  agent  or  the  clerk  who  went  by 

the  name  of  Meredith  and  had  the  whole  charge  of  receiving  the  money,  had  the  bailiff 
sent  out  and  the  rent  would  not  be  taken  after  4  o’clock.  The  bailiff  was  sent  out  and 
the  cattle  put  into  a  pound,  and  they  had  to  pay  10s.  I  knew  a  man  named  Matthias 
Connolly  ;  Tuesday  was  his  pay  day.  He  asked  time  from  Tuesday  till  Wednesday  to 
go  to  Galway  market  with  a  load  of  fish.  They  would  not  allow  him,  but  sent  his 

cattle  into  pound  on  W ednesday.  .  „  T  T  \c 

66.351.  ( The  President.)  Who  was  the  landlord  in  this  case;— lhe  Law  Lute 

Insurance  Company.  .  .  Ta'  i  •  icKn 

66.352.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  many  years  ago  ? — lhat  was,  I  think,  m  1850 

or  1851,  my  Lord.  . 

66.353.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  This  is  the  property  on  which  Mr.  Bobertson  was  the 

agent.  Now,  you  saw  a  great  number  of  evictions  during  your  time,  1  think  \ — Well, 

I  would  not  wish  to  see  as  many  again.  I  did. 

66  354.  When  those  tenants  were  evicted,  if  there  was  not  accommodation  for  them 
in  the  workhouse  were  the  tenants  residing  on  the  property  allowed  to  keep  them  in 
their  houses  or  outhouses  ? — No.  If  any  other  tenant  allowed  them  in  he  would  be 
fined  what  they  called  reserve  rent.  If  a  man  paid  5/.  rent  he  would  be  charged 
71.  10s.  for  allowing  them  into  his  place. 

( The  President.)  That  is  so  striking  a  thing  that  one  must  really  ascertain  what  are 
his  means  of  knowledge. 

66,355.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Did  you  know  a  tenant  named  Martin  Molloy,  who  was 
evicted  ? — Yes. 


66,356.  You  knew  a  tenant  named  Martin  Molloy  ? — Yes. 

66*357 .  Is  he  residing  there  still  ?— Yes,  he  is  still. 

66.358.  Did  you  know  him  to  be  fined? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  ask  Mr.  Harrington  to  ask  the  date.  The  point  is, 
first,  as  regards  the  year,  and  'whether  this  gentleman  actually  knows  this  at  all.  He 

may  have  been  told  it  by  somebody. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Mr.  Harrington’s  question  was  whether  he  did  know. 

(The  Witness.)  I  could  not  give  you  the  dates.  If  I  had  known  this  trial  would 
take  place  I  would  have  had  the  date,  but  of  course  I  did  not  mind  them— to  have  the 

dates. 

66.359.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Do  you  know  Michael  Toole,  of  Derryglynn  ? — Yes. 
(The  President.)  Let  us  see  what  he  really  knows. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  want  to  know  what  means  of  knowledge  he  has  on  the  subject. 

(The  President.)  Yes;  it  strikes  one  with  great  surprise  that  an  office  of  this  kind 
should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way,  if  it  be  true. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  think  we  shall  give  a  great  deal  of  evidence  upon  that.  It  is 
quite  clear  the  landlords  wanted  to  clear  those  tenants  off  of  thp  estate.  It  was  lest 
the  poor  rates  on  this  estate  should  be  increased. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yery  likely  the  company  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

(The  President .)  At  any  rate,  I  want  to  have  it  followed  up  with  some  exactness,  not 
merely  report.  He  says  rents  were  raised  because  they  took  somebody  in. 

66.360.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Do  you  know  Michael  Toole,  of  Derryglynn  ? _ Yes. 

66.361.  Did  you  know  him  to  give  shelter? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  How  does  he  know.  Did  he  see  it  ? 

66.362.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Did  you  see  him  give  shelter  to  evicted  tenants  ?— 
Yes,  there  were  four  poor  tenants  on  the  same  land  evicted.  He  let  them  into  the 
outhouses  and  gave  them  shelter,  and  he  got  ejectment  processes  and  he  had  to  nav 
10/.  for  them. 

66.363.  (The  President.)  You  say  you  saw  that  ? — Yes. 

66.364.  That  he  gave  tenants  some  shelter  in  an  outhouse  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  next  step  in  the  proces? 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  the  tenants  were  under  the 
impression  that  these  fines  did  not  go  to  the  landlord. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  We  really  cannot  have  the  impression  of  the  tenants. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  It  is  only  just  to  the  landlords. 

66.365.  Did  all  these  charges  on  the  tenants  go  in  all  cases  to  the  landlords,  or  w  ere 
they  reserved  by  the  agent  ? — Well,  I  will  tell  you. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  object  to  this  question.  At  least  I  ask  your  Lordship’s  permission 
to  interpose  by  asking  a  question  of  the  witness. 

66.366.  What  means,  if  any,  have  you  of  knowing  what  became  of  these  fines  which 
you  say  were  levied  on  the  tenants  ? — I  was  going  to  answer  that. 

66,367  Will  you  tell  me  what  means  you  have  of  knowing  ? — I  have  no  means,  but 
it  was  reported  those  were  not  going  to  the  landlord,  but  to  the  agent.  That  was  the 
rumour  and  still  is. 

(The  President .)  This  is  about  what  occurred  in  1849  or  1850. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  No,  this  practice  has  been  going  on  for  a  much  longer  time. 

(The  Witness.)  Down  to  1879,  my  Lord.  It  has  been  going  on  down  to  1879. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  request  that  you  will  be  exact  in  regard  to  it. 

(The  President.)  It  must  be  what  the  witness  really  knows,  and  not  what  he  has 
heard. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  certainly. 

66.368.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  Michael  Connor’s  holding?— 
Yes  I  do.  I  know  him  I  have  known  him  for  45  years.  He  lives  very  near  me. 

66.369.  Do  you  know  what  his  rent  was  in  1855  ? — No,  but  I  do  in  1849. 

66.370.  What  was  the  rent  in  1849  ? — 3/. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  must  object  to  this  question,  and  ask,  how  do  you  know  it  ?  How 
do  you  know  what  his  rent  was  in  1849  ? — I  saw  the  receipts.  I  could  have  had  them 
here  to-day.  If  you  want  me  to  have  the  receipts  I  can  have  them  here  to-morrow 
night.  I  saw  the  receipts,  my  Lord. 

(Mr  T.  Harrington.)  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  should  not  interrupt  in  my  examination  in 
chief. 

(Mr.  Murphy)  My  question  is  regular  I  apprehend. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Murphy  is  entitled  to  interpose  where  the  question  arises  as  to 
what  his  means  of  knowledge  are. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington)  He  says  he  saw  the  receipts. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  I  object  to  the  question  being  put.  He  only  knows  what  he 
saw  in  something  which  he  calls  a  receipt  which  is  not  produced. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  cannot  have  anything  much  closer  than  that,  I  think? 

66.372.  (The  President.)  Whose  receipt  did  you  see  ? —Mr.  Robertson’s  receipt.  I 
saw  the  receipts  for  3/.  and  I  saw  them  for  14/. 

66.373.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Dor  31.  and  afterwards  for  14/.  for  the  same  holding? 

Yes.  ^ 

66.374.  Do  you  know  whether  that  case  went  into  the  Land  Court,  and  whether  any 
reduction  was  given? — 71.  he  is  paying  now. 

66.375.  Did  you  live  in  this  district  also  during  the  famine  period  of  1846  and  1847  ? 
— Yes. 

66.376.  Now,  will  you  tell  in  your  own  words  to  their  Lordships  what  you  saw  at 
that  period  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  a  little  time  to  consider  I  will. 

x  55696. — Ev.  80.  tt 
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( The  President.)  We  have  had  it  from  several  witnesses. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  I  shall  not  take  the  witness  at  very  great  length,  but  I  think  it 

(Sir  G  Russell )  If  your  Lordships  will  allow  this  witness  to  be  examined  on  this 
head  we*  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  similar  evidence;  but  this  man  had 
peculiar  means  of  observation.  It  really  is  a  story  which  ought  to  be  told. 

(The  President.)  Very  well.  We  have  had  it  before  to-day. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Not,  my  Lord,  in  this  district.  . 

66  377.  (Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Did  you  see  corpses  lying  on  the  roadside. ?  I  saw 
Bianconi’s  cars  upset  on  the  road  by  corpses.  I  buried  many  corpses 

66  378.  Have  you  any  special  recollection  of  having  seen  a  young  infant  on  the  road 
during  that  period  with  its  dead  mother?— Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  saw  that.  At 
the  time  of  building  the  poor  house  in  Oughterard  for  anyone  who  would  not  goto 
Galway,  and  was  not  able  to  go  to  Galway,  the  guardians  had  two  houses,  or  two 
cabins  in  the  corner  of  the  town.  There  was  no  thatch  or  anything  m  it,  and  there 
were  11  or  12  thrown  inside  there.  They  went  inside.  The  relieving  officer  used  to 
send  half  a  stone  of  meal  for  each  patient  into  that  place.  I  was  lodging  m  the  town, 
and  mv  wife  got  ill,  and  the  owner  of  the  lodging-house  would  not  allow  me  m.  I  had 
to  go  and  bring  my  wife  where  the  rest  of  tliem-the.  12  or  13-were,  My  own  wife 
was  the  fifteenth  that  I  coffined.  For  11  days  I  was  m  it,  and  there  was  a  baby  along 
with  one  of  the  women,  and  I  saw  the  baby  sucking  the  mother  s  breast  in  that  house 
I  would  not  get  relief  for  myself  till  I  had  coffined  the  last  ot  the  15.  Befoie  the  last 

was  coffined  I  did  not  leave  it.  ,  ,  , .  9  v 

66  379.  The  mother  with  the  young  baby  at  her  breast  was  dead  at  the  time  f— ies, 

I  nut  both  the  baby  and  the  mother  in  the  same  coffin. 

64  380.  Besides ‘coffining  some  of  the  persons  there,  I  believe  you  brought  many 
bodies  to  the  graves  yourself  ? — Well,  there  was  another  man  of  the  name  of  Deter  Gill 
who  assisted  me.  We  dug  the  grave  and  brought  about  30  in  three  months  m  bags.  1 
think  we  brought  3o  entirely— this  Peter  Gill  and  myself. 

66  382.  You  knew  a  district  called  Fairy  House  ?  —Yes,  I  did  ;  that  is  about  six  miles 
from  Oughterard  on  the  way  to  Clifton. 

66  383.  How  manv  families  were  there  before  the  famine,  to  your  knowledge,  at 
Fairy  House?— Well,  you  know,  it  is  a  large  district.  There  were  a  great  many 
families  but  I  saw  15  families  thrown  into  the  soft  peat  off  the  road. 

1  66  384.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  the  number  of  families  that  were  living  in  the 
district? _ I  think  there  were  something  about  90  or  100  families  living  in  the  whole 

66  385.  How  many  were  living  there  then,  do  you  know?  Then  I  mean. 

66,386.  How  many  families  are  there  there  at  present?— In  this  place  I  think  there 

are  altogether  about  15.  #  ,  ,  v 

66  387.  Now,  you  know  another  district  named  Glann,  do  you  not  f — res. 

66  388.  How  many  families  did  you  know  living  there  before  the  famine  ?  I  knew 
of  814  having  occasion  at  the  time  of  the  State  Trials  in  Dublin  to  go  to  the  parish 
book  and  get  the  number  of  the  families.  I  knew  the  place  well.  _ 

66  389.  How  many  families  are  living  there  at  present  ?— Something  about  74. 

66  390.  What  has  become  of  all  the  rest  of  the  families  ?  Well,  they  are  gone  al 
over  the  world.  I  do  not  know  where.  Some  of  them  died,  and  some  went  away. 

66  391.  Now,  have  you  seen  any  change  take  place  in  a  portion  of  the  land  there  that 
those'  families  went  out  of  or  were  driven  out  of? — The  next-door  neighbour  but  one  to 
me  has  all  the  land  now. 

66  392.  Is  the  land  as  well  tilled  now  as  it  was  then  ?■ — At  that  time  it  was  worth 
2 1  an  acre,  and  the  estate  is  not  worth  2s.  6d.,  and  it  will  be  worth  nothing  in  a  few 
years  more.  It  is  a  mountainy  district.  It  is  a  place  where  rushes  grow,  and  unless 
it  is  cultivated  it  gets  into  a  worthless  state. 

66  393.  You  knew  the  districts,  I  believe,  of  Camus  and  Rossmuck  ?  Yes,  I  have 
something  about  900  customers  there  for  my  branch  house.  . 

66,394.  I  believe  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  m  1879  and  1880  m  those 

districts  ? — Oh,  yes,  there  was. 
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66.395.  What  description  of  food  did  the  people  there  generally  have  ? — I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  have  been  of  every  committee  since  1847,  and  one  year 
I  got  1,400?.  I  was  both  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1879  and  1880  it  was  very  bad. 
The  curate,  and  the  parish  priest,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Joyce,  had  the  management 
of  the  meal,  and  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  give  any  meal  of  any  sort  except  Indian 
meal.  We  were  not  allowed  to  give  any  flour,  or  anything  else  but  Indian  meal ; 
that  is,  7  lbs.  for  each  person  in  the  week. 

66.396.  I  suppose  that  was  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  during  that  time  ? 

{The  President.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  what  the  relief  committee  gave  ? 

66.397.  {Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  that  is  what  the  relief  committee  gave  ? — Yes. 

66.398.  What  was  the  food  at  other  times  ? — During  the  coming  summer  they  will 
have  nothing  but  Indian  meal  now.  I  am  sending  milk  to  a  gentleman  20  miles  away  .. 
He  would  not  get  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  whole  parish  of  Rossmuck.  I  am  still  supplying 
him  from  Oughterard. 

66.399.  I  believe  some  outrages  occurred  in  that  district  about  the  years  1880  and 
1882  ? — There  were  no  outrages  in  any  place  except  Mr.  Berridge’s  property.  We 
had  a  few  good  landlords,  and  only  a  few  good  landlords.  Every  good  landlord 
goes. 

66;400.  Who  are  your  good  landlords  ?— Colonel  O’Hara,  Colonel  Doig,  of  Galway ; 
and  Mr.  Scrope  Doig.  He,  I  think,  is  belonging  to  the  engineer  department  in  India! 
When  he  comes  over  to  Mohera  he  gives  the  tenants  the  laud  at  their  own  valuation. 
There  is  an  English  clergyman,  Mr.  O’Flaherty  who  came  into  the  estates  within  a 
short  distance  of  my  place.  His  son  is  the  manager.  Mr.  John  O’Flaherty  is  as  kind 
to  the  tenants  as  their  father  would  be,  and  also  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Dunmore.  But  for 
those  four  we  should  not  have  a  good  one  come  into  our  place,  and  also  young 
Mr.  Hodgson  of  Currareogh.  But  for  those  we  would  have  scarcely  any  coming  to 
us  on  account  of  the  outrages  committed  near  their  estates. 

•66,401.  Mr.  Robertson  is  not  the  agent  of  any  of  those,  is  he  ? — Ho,  Colonel  O’Hara 
collected  his  own  rents,  and  when  he  came  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  tenants  named 
Walsh,  he  allowed  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  What  he  paid  to  the  agent  he  allowed  to 
the  tenants ;  and  any  of  the  tenants  who  went  to  Galway  he  would  give  them  a  good 
dinner  and  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  & 

66.402.  Were  there  any  outrages? — Not  on  either  of  those  estates. 

66.403.  What  outrages  did  take  place  ? — There  have  been  very  few  in  our  place  at  all 

except  a  few  walls  knocked  down  on  Mr.  Berridge’s  estate,  and  little  things  in 
that  way.  ° 

66.404.  Did  the  Land  League  and  National  League,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  always 
denounce  these  outrages  ?— I  was  a  member  of  both  Leagues  in  four  different  parishes. 

66.405.  Did  they  always  condemn  these  outrages  when  they  were  committed  ? _ No 

doubt  they  did.  I  did  myself.  There  was  an  attempt  made  on  my  life  by  this  fellow 
called  Rory.  He  was  called  by  different  names  in  different  districts,  and  I  used  to  have 
such  letters  every  morning  from  him  !  He  called  himself  Rory. 

66.406.  I  believe  this  man  who  was  called  Rory  is  a  man  named  Walsh,  who  is  now 
in  one  of  the  gaols  ? — No  one  in  the  different  districts  knew  who  he  was,  but  he  used 
to  get  the  young  men  along  with  him  at  night,  and  I,  both  in  public  and  private,  in 
my  business  house  and  m  public,  cautioned  all  the  young  people  against  him 
cautioned  all  the  young  people  against  him,  and  accused  him  of  being  a  coward  at 
heart.  When  a  house  was  burnt  I  cautioned  them,  and  said  I  knew  it  was  not  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  those  outrages  were  a  disgrace  to  Ireland,  and 
that  we  should  have  to  pay  for  them. 

66.407.  Did  you  know  that  man  Walsh  ?— He  came  into  the  shop  to  see  me. 

66.408.  Did  you  know  him -to  be  living  at  the  police  hut,  and  with  the  police  down 
there  for  a  considerable  time  ?— That  was  reported.  I  could  not  swear  that,  but  it  was 
reported  so. 

66.409.  Did  you  know  whether  head-constable  Preston  knew  anything  about  him 
For  a  minute,  let  me  finish  about  Rory. 

66.410.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  know  too. 
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fifi  411  How  do  you  know  it  ? — Because  lie  came  into  the  house  to  shoot  me,  and  the 
policemen  came  to  protect  me,  and  I  did  not  know  why  they  were  coming. 

^  664  12.  How  did  you  know?— The  police  came.  1  did  not  want  their  company.  1 

was  not  afraid  of  any  man  in  Galway — neither  him  nor  any  other. 

66  413  ( Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Did  the  police  come  tofgive  you  police  protection  ?— 1  es, 

into  the  house.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  coming  for 

66  414.  Had  you  asked  for  police  protection  ?-No,  and  I  did  not  know  he  was  looking 
out  for  me  to  shoot  me.  He  told  my  wife  to  be  looking  out  for  a  young  husband  m 

a  ^(^415.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  head-constable  Preston  about  this?  At  the 

time  that  he  came  to  take  my  life 

(The  President.)  I  really  have  entirely  lost  the  thread  of  this  story. 

66  416  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  think  the  thread,  so  far  as  there  is  a  thread  m  this  part  of 
the  matter  is,  that  this  man  Walsh  under  various  names  and  m  different  districts,  appears 
In  have  attracted  the  young  men  to  commit  outrages,  and  came  to  threaten  the  witness, 
and console  Preston  came  to  see  him  about  it  i-There  were  four  par.sh 
priests,  and  I  wrote  to  the  four  parish  priests  to  denounce  him  from  the  altar,  and  as 

soon  as  they  did.  I  did  not  see  any  more  of  him.  , 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  as  to  this  man  Walsh.  The  name 
was  put  by  Mr.  Harrington  and  denied  by  the  witness.  He  said  he  was  not  the  same. 
(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  The  witness  does  not  deny  it  at  all. 

66,417.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  Constable  Preston  .  xes. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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John  Monaghan  re-called,  and  further  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

66.418.  You  gave  me  last  evening,  I  believe,  a  few  names  by  which  this  man,  called 
Walsh,  was  known  in  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

66.419.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tracy  ? — Not  in  our 
district,  sir. 

66.420.  Do  you  know  whether  many  people  in  the  locality  where  you  live  came  to 
England  every  year  to  work— many  of  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  ? — A  great  number 
of  them. 

66.421.  Subsequently  to  the  death  of  your  wife,  as  you  described  to  their  Lordships 
yesterday,  did  you  come  to  England  yourself  for  a  time  to  work  ? — Yes. 

66.422.  You  worked  in  England  for  a  time  ? — I  was  in  England  in  1851,  I  think. 

66.423.  Prom  what  you  knew  of  the  men  who  came  to  work  with  you  here,  did  any 
portion  of  their  earnings,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  their  earnings  in  this  country  go 
to  pay  their  rents  over  in  Ireland  ? — The  whole  of  it  goes  to  pay  their  rent. 

66.424.  Since  you  have  yourself  got  into  a  better  position,  have  you  had  occasion  to 
Jend  money  to  tenants  to  pay  the  rent? — Very  often,  when  they  used  to  pay  their 
accounts,  I  have  such  a  horror  of  eviction  from  all  I  have  seen  in  the  olden  time,  that  I 
used  to  tell  them  it  is  better  for  you  to  go  to  pay  the  rent,  because  if  you  go  to  be 
evicted  I  shall  not  be  paid. 

66.425.  I  understand  you  did  not  charge  any  interest  on  this  money  which  you  lent 
them  ? — I  never  charged  a  penny  interest. 

66.426.  You  were  speaking  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  tenants,  and  you 
described  to  their  Lordships  as  to  their  manner  of  living.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  as  to  the  bedding  of  some  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Berridge  estate  ? — They  belong  to  certain  societies,  and  the  members  are  bound  to  go 
to  see  their  bedding  and  their  food.  The  members  of  all  societies  are  bound  to  go  and 
see  the  poor. 

66.427.  That  is  before  giving  them  relief? — That  is  before  giving  them  relief.  We 
have  to  see  their  bedding  and  their  way  of  living,  for  fear  we  would  be  imposed  upon, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  that  I  visited,  they  had  no  bedding  at  all  but  dry 
weed. 

66.428.  That  is  the  dry  sea- weed — the  sea- weed  dried  ? — Yes. 

66.429.  That  was  the  bedding  on  which  they  were  lying  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

66.430.  You  did  not  tell  us  what  your  business  is  ? — Yes.  I  am  a  general 
merchant. 

66.431.  At  Oughterard  ? — Both  there  and  at  Rasmuck — some  miles  away. 

66.432.  Did  you  start  the  business  yourself,  or  not? — Oh,  yes. 

66.433.  What  year? — I  think  in  1853. 

66.434.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  tenants  in  those  neighbourhoods  have  been 
very  poor  all  this  time  ? — Indeed  they  were. 

66.435.  You  have  done  pretty  well? — I  did.  I  worked  hard. 
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66.436.  No  doubt  you  were  very  industrious,  but  these  poor  tenants  were  able  to 
bring  custom  to  you  which  enabled  you  to  do  pretty  well  ?— It  is  by  the  people  that 
we  live.  W e  could  not  live  without. 

66.437.  Did  you  say  there  was  no  crime  all  this  time  to  speak  of  ? — No,  no  crime  in 
our  district  at  all  except  just  a  few  outrages  on  Mr.  Berridge’s  property.  That  is  the 
only  property  except  Mrs.  Blake’s,  of  Renvyle. 

66.438.  Were  there  many  ejectments? — There  were  a  great  many  ejectments,  but 
there  were  not  so  many  the  last  nine  years  since  the  Land  League  was  started. 

66.439.  But  a  great  many  before  ? — Indeed,  there  were,  a  thousand. 

66.440.  Though  the  people  were  poor  ejectments  were  numerous,  but  there  were  no 
outrages  prior  to  the  Land  League  ;  is  that  so  ? — I  beg  pardon. 

66.441.  Although  the  people  were  poor,  and  though  the  ejectments  were  numerous, 
there*  was  no  crime  to  speak  of  in  that  neighbourhood  until  1879  or  1880? — No,  nor 
i)li6n 

66.442.  We  will  see  about  that,  perhaps  not;  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  understand, 
the  priests  denounced  from  the  altar  individual  outrages  ?— They  could  not,  because 

there  were  none.  . 

66.443.  There  was  your  friend  Rory  you  told  us  about,  they  mentioned  him  very 

clearly  by  name  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  to  four  different  priests  to  get  him  banished  out  of  the 

place.  .  . 

66.444.  And  as  soon  as  the  priests  interfered  Rory  disappeared  ? — After  being  two 

years  in  it. 

66.445.  And  you  assisted  them  by  advising  the  young  men  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  *  him  ? — Oh,  yes,  every  day  both  in  private  and  public,  because  I  knew  he  was 
destroying  them. 

66.446.  In  1879,  Father  Coen,  I  think,  lived  at  Maam? — No,  he  lived  m  Killarney 
since  he  came  to  our  place,  within  four  miles  of  our  place. 

66.447.  And  I  think  it  was  on  the  3rd  of  October  1880  that  he  preached  the  gospel 
of  the  Land  League  in  Maam  ? — I  was  not  there. 

66.448.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  made  a  speech  on  the  3rd  of  October  ? — Yes,  I 
heard  that,  but  I  had  so  much  to  do  between  the  two  shops  I  could  not  go  to  the 

meeting.  £  , 

66.449.  In  which  he  advised  people,  amongst  other  things,  to  keep  a  grip  or  their 

holdings  ? — I  could  not  say. 

66.450.  Did  not  you  hear  that  ? — It  is  so  long  ago  I  cannot  think  of  it.  I  was  not 
at  those  meetings. 

66.451.  You  have  been  telling  us  of  things  that  occurred  so  far  ba,ck  as  184b 
and  1850,  the  names  of  tenants,  and  so  on.  Cannot  you  remember  hearing  whether 
Father  Coen  preached  this  doctrine  in  October  1880  ?— If  you  will  allow  me  two  words, 
I  will  explain  that. 

66.452.  Answer  my  question  first,  and  explain  afterwards.  Did  you  hear  that  or 
not  ? — No. 

66.453.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  Now  explain,  if  you  have  any  explanation  to  make  ? — I  being 
a  dealer,  the  year  before  I  set  up  a  shop,  I  was  dealing  with  men  through  the  country,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  have  such  a  knowledge.  I  have  to  go  from  Galway  to  Rasidine  and 
round  Clifton  to  Letterfrack.  I  was  dealing,  and  had  no  business  at  the  time  with 
those  speeches,  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  go;  and  therefore  you  must  do  without  it. 

66  454.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  attended  to  your  business  rather  than  to  the  work  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  assisted  the  League  in  four  different  parishes  with  means  and 


money. 

66.455.  Did  you  hear,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  doctrine  that  was  preached  was 
that  the  tenants  were  to  look  out  for  what  they  wanted  for  themselves  first,  then  to  pay 
their  debts  to  the  shopkeepers,  and  then  whatever  remained  was  to  go  to  the  landlords  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  was  the  case. 

66.456.  That  would  be  a  doctrine  commending  itself  to  the  tenants  and  shopkeepers, 
I  should  think.  I  mean  it  would  be  a  popular  doctrine  with  the  tenants  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  would  it  not.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion.  Would  not  that  be  a  doctrine 
that  would  be  likely  to  be  popular  with  the  tenants  and  shopkeepers  ?  I  do  not 
think  so. 
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66.457.  And  if  the  shopkeepers  had  lent  money  to  the  tenants  it  would  be  still 
more  popular  to  them  ? — I  think  the  shopkeepers  were  still  worse  off  than  the  land¬ 
lords.  We  gave  our  money  and  our  goods. 

66.458.  If  that  doctrine  was  preached  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  popular  one,  both 
with  the  tenants  and  the  shopkeepers  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  but  what  I  preached 
myself. 

66.459.  I  suggest  to  you,  as  a  man  of  intelligence,  that  you  might  understand  my 
question  and  answer  it.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  popular  doctrine  with  the 
tenants  and  shopkeepers? — Well,  no,  I  do  not  understand. 

66.460.  Then  we  will  not  press  it  any  further,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  too  much. 

You  say  you  are  connected  with  the  Land  League,  with  which  of  them  ? — Both  in 
Woodford,  Killarney,  Oughterard  and  Rusmuck. 

66.461.  Have  you  held  office  in  any  of  them? — Oughterard. 

66.462.  What  was  your  office  ? — I  was  one  of  the  members.  There  were  12  members 
of  the  parish  who  used  to  have  a  committee  regularly. 

66.463.  Did  you  keep  any  books  there  ? — There  were  books  there. 

66.464.  What  books  ? — The  books  with  all  the  subscriber’s  names,  and  every  one  of 
the  parish  had  a  card  except  bailiffs — a  certain  class  that  would  not. 

66.465.  Those  were  the  bad  people  which  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  with? _ 

Well,  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  us ;  we  would  have  to  do  with  them. 

66.466.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  that  you  would  not  allow  them 
in  ? — W e  would  always  allow  them  in  if  they  would  come,  but  they  would  not,  because 
they  would  be  dismissed  by  their  landlords  if  they  joined  us. 

66.467.  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee.  Do  you  not  know  amongst  the  rules 
there  was  one  that  a  bailiff  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — If  they 
joined  and  they  gave  us  money,  we  took  it  from  them. 

66.468.  Was  there  not  a  rule  that  you  would  not  allow  them  to  join  ? — No,  the  best 
society  ever  established  was  the  Land  League. 

66.469.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  one  of  your  rules  that  bailiffs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  join  you  ? — It  was  not  one  of  our  rules. 

66.470.  About  these  books,  where  are  they  now,  can  you  tell  us  ? — I  could  not  say  ; 

‘the  president,  treasurer,  or  secretary,  I  suppose,  have  them. 

66.471.  What  is  the  president’s  name  at  Oughterard? — The  Rev.  Father  McDonagh. 

66.472.  Had  you  any  land-grabbers  in  that  district? — Well  no,  except  one;  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  took  a  vacant  farm,  and  I  was  the  first  member  that  left 
when  he  would  not  be  expelled  from  the  League.  I  left  myself  six  or  eight  months. 

66.473.  He  was  the  only  land-grabber  in  the  place,  was  he  ? — He  was  the  only  land- 
grabber  in  our  parish. 

66.474.  You  are  pretty  strong,  then,  in  your  neighbourhood  in  keeping  down  the 
land-grabbers? — Well,  there  was  no  land  to  be  grabbed  at  this  time,  because  it  was 
grabbed  years  before  that. 

66.475.  Well,  grass-grabbers — you  know  what  that  is — had  you  any  grass- 
grabbers  ? — No,  that  is  the  only  grass-grabber  there  was  in  our  place — the  man  I  am 
after  telling  you  about. 

66.476.  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  sinners  to  convert  it  was  not  necessary  to  resort 
to  any  means  of  converting  them — you  had  not  to  boycott  when  there  was  nobody  to 
be  boycotted  ? — No. 

66.477.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  back  as  far  as  1846,  but  you  have  spoken  a  good  deal 
about  the  Law  Life  Insurance  ? — Yes. 

66.478.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  they  purchased  the  property  in  1852  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  the  date. 

66.479.  Was  that  about  the  time  ? — It  might  be,  but  I  do  not  know. 

66.480.  Am  I  also  right  in  saying  that  they  sold  it  in  1873  ? — I  think  so,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Berridge. 

66.481.  Mr.  Berridge’s  property,  and  also  the  property  of  the  Law  Life,  stretches, 
does  it  not,  up  by  Maam,  and  in  that  direction  towards  Joyce’s  estate  ? — I  think  it 
belongs  to  Colonel  Clements,  Maam. 

66.482.  Then  where  is  the  Berridge  property,  in  what  direction  ? — It  goes  from 
Galway — the  furthest  part  of  Ireland — there  is  only  a  little  passage  you  can  travel  on, 
all  his  property,  from  Galway  to  Boffin  Island,  and  all  those  places. 
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clifton  ?-Behind  cli£ton’ miles  and 

miles  to  tlie  sea.  i  Law  Life  their  agent  was  Mr.  Robinson,  you 

^bertson  f  he  was  called  -  John  the 

Saucepan,”  because  he  took  kbstera.  th  ;  Lordships,  I  will  not  interfere,  and  you 

,ku'  sa  ;«“c“  "  *'■  - 

‘CwX  “y «”  -acted  ^  Mr- RobiMOn? 

((S  think  it  was  Eobertson  first  and  Eobinson 

afterwards.  ,  t  or  been  present  when  any  fine  was 

e^d7su"aoI’  dK?  yVterday,  JJ  yon  telling  what  somebody  else  has 

told  you  *— 1 The  whole  country  was  aware  of  it. 

66  488.  Kindly  answer  my  question  \  I  have  not  myse  . 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 


66,489.  How  long  has  Eobinson been  the  present a “ 

—  of  years. 

“fe  S  h^I^nlgentliU^utP  time  or  even  perhaps  longer-from 
about  1852  ?-Tes,  I  think  the  young  ™im-the  Pres6nt  man' 

the  Meredith  property  ?-0h, 
indeed,  miserable.  ^p  +fiTiaT1ts  on  Mrs.  Blake’s  property  ? — 

66,497.  And  what  was  ^LToodTm es  when  every  other  tenant  was  mfdding  off. 

Well,  they  were  badly  off  m  the  good  ti  ; ,  J  Mitchell  Henry,  I  believe, 

66  498  They  were  always  badly  off  i  Hey  were, 

fS  IMfEtS  -  -  -  »  - 

I  have  nothing  further  to  pursue,  but  my  friend  asked  about  the 
outrages,  and  these  two  places  were  mentioned. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  0wkeener&— did  the  tenants  all  over  the  country 

'■»  ““  ”” "  ““ 
1,1002.  due  to  me,  and  1  do  not  expect  2  •  ou  meal  Qr  what  ?—  Indian  meal,  and 

“d  is  ■;  *7-  A-  ■  —  “■  * 

,  “Ki'bS:  ssfsrsrx-at™, -  - 

The  Eev.  Father  Patrick  Egah  called ;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Edssell. 

66,504.  Your  name  is  Patrick  Egan?— Yes.  L  hrea  ,_Yes. 

66  505.  Are  you  now  the  parish  priest  at  Du  y,  7R?__V 

661506.  Were  you  ordained  somewhere  ^“AoughreTfronf  about  June  1878  to 
66,507.  Did  you  continue  the  curate  L  g  August  1885.  A  portion  of 

SSiWrLS  s  ft-S  i  *• -  “ 
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66.508.  Were  you  in  Woodford  ? — From  about  August  of  1885. 

66.509.  Until  June  of  1887,  when  you  were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Dunery 
where  you  now  are  ? — Yes. 

66.510.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  preliminary  matter.  We  have  had  a  reference  to  a 
person  who  has  been  called  Dr.  Tully,  whom  you  know  ? — Yes. 

66.511.  What  is  Dr.  Tully,  the  man  who  goes  by  that  name? — He  is  a  boat  builder 
by  trade,  and  lives  at  a  place  called  Lucecorn,  about  two  miles  from  Woodford. 

66.512.  And  has  he  taken  an  active  part  or  a  popular  part  in  the  Land  League  and 
National  League  ? — A  very  active  and  very  unselfish  part. 

66.513.  I  mean  was  he  a  volunteer? — Yes,  and  sacrificed  his  trade — he  was  earning, 
I  think,  about  6s.  a  day  at  his  trade ;  he  threw  that  up  and  devoted  himself  largely  to 
politics. 

66.514.  That  was  not  very  wise  perhaps,  but  we  have  heard  something  in  relation  to 
him  and  medicine,  Dr.  Tully’s  medicine.  Will  you  tell  my  Lords  what  that  refers  to, 
or  what  is  the  origin  of  that  expression? — In  Woodford  we  were  accustomed  to  hold 
public  meetings  of  the  Woodford  Tenants’  Defence  Association.  It  was  customary  if 
any  member  was  charged  with  violating  the  rules,  to  have  the  charge  made  publically 
at  that  meeting  in  the  presence  generally  of  the  priests.  Dr.  Tully  dropped  into  the 
position  of  being  the  person  to  come  forward  and  to  make  those  charges.  If  the 
charges  were  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  the  meeting,  they  would  vote 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  member.  If  they  wery  not  proved,  or  if  a  satisfactory 
explanation  was  offered  or  an  apology,  they  would  vote  to  have  the  person  left  a 
member  still. 

66.515.  I  am  asking  you  how  this  word  “  medicine”  came  to  be  used  in  connexion 

with  his  name.  Did  he  get  his  name  after  he  was  called  Dr.  Tully  or  before  it  ? _ It 

was  public  opinion  expressed  in  that  way  that  Dr.  Tully  meant  by  medicine _ 

66.516.  He  called  that  his  medicine  ? — His  medicine,  and  we  understood  him  in 

Woodford  to  mean  by  medicine - 

66.517.  You  mean  he  acted,  so  to  speak,  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  in  these  inquiries, 
and  that  was  administering  his  medicine  ? — Yes. 

66.518.  That  you  say  was  the  origin  of  it  ? — Yes,  one  man  violated  the  rules,  went 
against  the  organisation  by  taking  up  bog-ranging,  acting  as  bog-ranger  for  an 
evicting  landlord,  and  Dr.  Tully  made  a  speech  then  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and 
that  was  the  first  time  he  used  the  word  41  medicine  — he  gave  the  man  a  dose  of 
medicine  and  he  threw  up  the  bog,  and  he  gave  another,  and  he  threw  up  something 
else,  and  it  was  ni  consequence  of  that  speech  that  the  name  of  “  doctor  ”  was  applied  to 
him. 

66.519.  It  has  also  been  said  that  he  has  spoken  of  his,  Dr.  Tully’s,  pills did  he 

ever  make  use  of  that  expression  on  any  occasion  ( — Nbver  j  he  never  used  the  word 
“  pills  ”  in  my  hearing.  < 

66.520.  Or  that  you  ever  heard  of  ?— Or  that  I  ever  heard  of;  had  he  done  so  the 
leaders  there  would  have  at  once  made  him  withdraw  or  give  an  exolanation. 

66.521.  Dr.  Tully  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  wise  man  in  learning  his  business, 
but  has  anybody  charged  Dr.  Tully  with  being  an  instigator  of  any  crime  or  outrage 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ?— Certainly  not ;  he  is  regarded  in  Woodford  as  a  mo°st 
harmless  and  inoffensive  man,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  authorities  there  have 
precisely  the  same  view  of  the  doctor. 

66.522.  So  much  about  Dr.  Tully.  First  of  all  you,  I  think,  took  no  part  in  politics 
whatever  until  after  the  distress  period  of  1879  and  1880  ? — That  is  so. 

66.523.  Is  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  and  to  the  north  and  east  of  it  a 
neighbourhood  from  which  there  have  been  large  and  wholesale  clearances  in  past  times 
before  your  recollection  ? — Yes,  I  have  always  heard  about  those  clearances. 

66.524.  I  will  not  ask  what  you  have  heard.  Is  it  a  fact  that  large  districts  of  <*ood 
land  are  practically  unpopulated  there  ? — As  a  rule  that  is  so. 

66.525.  In  1879-80  you  were  still  the  curate,  or  during  part  of  the  time,  as  you  say 

m  charge  of  the  diocesan  seminary,  had  you  from  your  daily  vocation  your  attention 
called  to  the  state  of  distress  in  Loughrea  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea  <— 
Yes.  ° 

66.526.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  people  in  1879  and  1880,  the  large  masses  of 
the  people  ? — They  were  in  extreme  distress.  On  two  occasions  I  remember  being 
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.  .  ,,  •  -l.  ;iinfiaS  They  had  no  blanket  nor  quilt  or  any 

r\ at  ry  “worsome 

portion  of  the  body  would «°”°  “o^fafth^relfef  funds,  numbers  of  them  -would 
66,527.  And  how  as  to  food  .  Only  tor 

have  been  starved.  r  skou}d  -:ust  like  to  get  this  from  you. 

£'  i Z  SffS  -  -  -  —  *  *• 

neighbourhood? — Yes.  -q  Duggan  receive  and  dispense 

66.529.  And  in  those  years  “t‘“it  it  Ai  8,«  and  9,«.  !- 

altogether— I  believe  you  have  your  books  o  dispensed  it  in  the  two  years. 

In  the  one  year  he  received  that  a“^nv  “Smoney  go  to  relieve  or  keep  alive?- 

66.530.  Whose  tenants  did  every  pennyof  ^  gQok  went  almost  exclusively 

The  funds  of  our  Loughrea  committe  10,0001.  that  Dr.  Duggan  expended 

:i;"rge  shSfof  it  went  to  Lord  '"Icted  principally,  through 

contributions  from  the  Duchess  oO  al'  )01S  f  th’at  committee  or  persons  forming 
had  in  Loughrea  a  public  committee-^he  na  (r0m  the  Mansion  House, 

classes,  was  dispensing  relief.  Mariborough’s  fund  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

66.532.  That  is  to  say  the  Duchess  ot  iviariDoiuug 

official  or  landlord  class  more?— -Yes.  ,,  vice3  f0r  people  suffering  from 

66.533.  And  in  addition  to  these  etrdtaary  poTlaw  agencies-the  workhouse  ?- 

absolute  want,  there  were  of  course .the >  ordi  Y  a  g00d  deal  of  money  was  sent 

Yes,  and  there  was  much  P^ate  cha  y  ,  »  at  home  were  in  distress. 

by  friends  from  America  when  they  form  1  the  j  a  con8iderable  class  of  the 

65.534.  Is  it  within  your  knowledg  carde’8gand  other  adjoining  property,  that 

rSa  ;neo^:  aTl?o“^ ^tntributions  from  the.r  children  in  America,  and 

in  England  and  Scotland  ?-My  exP®™n?e 

66.535.  Kindly  say  yes  or  no  .—That  ws  ^  Lorf  Clanricarde,  either  by  giving 

em6pto5yln°  oYconhiburing  to  this  relief  fund,  lttt^signed  by 

He  gave  I  relief  or  employment  of 

anLk537'  ( The  President.)  Did  he  contribute-that  was  the  question.  I  suppose  I  may 

take  it  that  he  did  not  contribute  '— d^d  not ,  °r  ^  Loughrea  branch  of  the 

66,538.  (Sir  0.  Rnssell.)  Am  I  right  in  saymg  date exactly.  That  is  as 

League  was  formed  in  D— e  cannot 188Q 

ne;r6,a5S39.°yo::  itink,  became  the  president  of  it,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
it  was  suppressed  in  October  lg81j  Yes.  part?— Well,  they  were  a  body 

trurs-  •<'*•  —  -d 

respectable  men  in  the  town.  Kennedy,  the  chairman  of  the  Town 

66,541.  Give  us  some  of  the >  "e  was  ’  vTce-preshlent,  and  there  were  the  two 
Commissioners,  who  was  examined  Here,  r 

M66:542Sl  Whayt  are  they  ?-One  of  them  was  a  builder  and  the  other  a  spirit  grocer. 
kaq  Who  else? — There  was  a  Mr.  Mulcarren. 
qeldf.’  Was  Mr.  Roche  one  ?-Mr.  Roche  was  for  Woodford. 
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66.545.  Yes,  I  made  a  mistake  entirely.  Was  the  committee  composed  of  the  most 
responsible  people  in  the  town  of  Loughrea? — Yes,  they  were. 

66.546.  Now  will  yon  tell  me  this.  Did  any  crime  take  place  from  the  formation  of 
the  League  about  December  1880,  until  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  Loughrea  •  I 

am  talking  now  after  the  suppression  of  the  League— except  the  murder  of  the  constable 
Linton  ? — No. 

66.547.  Then  I  must  ask  you ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  even  now  suggested,  but  was 

it  ever  suggested  until  this  inquiry,  if  now,  that  it  had  anything  to  do  "with  agrarian 
causes  ? — I  never  heard  it.  6 

66  548.  When  that  unhappy  murder  did  take  place,  was  anything  done  by  the  League 
m  relation  to  it,  or  anything  done  by  you  or  anyone  else  in  Loughrea  in  relation  to  It  ? 

t  ^  conven®d  a  special  meeting  of  the  League  committee  immediately _ 

1  think  the  following  evening,  and  a  resolution  was  passed. 

66,549  (The  Attorney-General.)  Is  there  any  minute  book,  Father  Egan,  containine 
this  resolution  ? — Well,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  book.  B 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  only  want  to  know. 

66.550.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Was  there  a  minute  book  ?  You  left  the  parish  afterwards 
as  you  told  us ;  was  there  any  minute  book  of  the  resolution,  or  was  there  simply  a 
record  of  the  number  of  members  and  payment  by  the  members  ? — I  am  certain  there 
was  a  record  of  the  number  of  members  and  of  the  payment  by  them  r  but  I  think  there 
was  no  formal  minute  book  m  which  the  resolution  would  be  embodied 

66.551.  This  resolution  was  in  fact  sent  to  the  press,  I  am  told.  '  What  was  the 

resolution  which  you  say  was  passed  ?— This- resolution  condemning  the  outran  in  very 
S  Ti18?6'  /  cannot»  after  this  lapse  of  time,  remember  the  precise  terms 

66.552.  But  condemning  it,  deploring  it,  I  presume  ?-Condemning  it  and  deploring  it. 
ob,5o3.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  was  sent  to  the  press  and  published  in  the  press  ? 

—I  remember  distinctly  the  press  reporter  was  there,  and  I  handed  him  mv 
resolution,  asking  him  to  have  it  at  once  published.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  did 

66,554  S°  much  as  regards  the  murder.  Now  as  regards  the  service  on  the  Sunday. 
Was  anything  said  by  you  in  relation  to  this  matter? -I  remember  denouncing  the 
matter  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  could.  ° 

66.555.  Yourself  ?-Myself  after  mass.  I  really  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  said 
two  masses  that  day  or  not.  My  impression  is  I  did  say  two  masses.  If  so,  I  denounced 

*  ’.wd»an?htr  pc!est  dononueed  it  after  the  third  mass. 

66.556.  Who  was  that  ?  -Father  Sellars.  I  heard  it  also  denounced  in  the  Friars’ 
Church  m  Loughrea  at  the  mass. 

66  557.  It  has  been  stated— and  I  wish  to  have  this  part  right— that  there  were  five 
murders  in  Loughrea  within  a  comparatively  short  time-Jamls  Connors,  P.  Dempsey 
Sergeant  Linton,  Mr.  Blake  and  the  servant  Eoughan.  First  of  a  1,  where  was 

iiSrfrComWhrUerader-  ^  “  **  ^  ^  ^  ™  about  seven  Irish 

thfn  LougW  di3tri0t?-In  tbe  parisb  of  Kiltulla-  I  ‘Unk  it  is  nearer  to  Athenry 

LougS. And  DempSe*’S  ?-That  is  about  four  an<p  »  half  or  five  miles  from 

fin’s!??'  y hat  parish  ?— In  the  parish  of  Loughrea,  as  near  to  Loughrea  as  Athenrv 
66,561  And  Sergeant  Linton  s,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  and  Mr.  Blake’s  and  the 
servant  Eoughan,  were  the  three  that  were  in  close  proximity  to  Loughrea  ?— The  only 

66.562.  Now  I  have  to  ask  you  in  relation  to  that  murder  of  Mr  Blake  and  his 

waTaft  r  I  occurred>  y°”  Lordship  will  recollect,  on  the  29th  June  1882  This 
was  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Yes.  nis 

66.563.  Were  a  number  of  persons  arrested  under  Mr  Forster's  Ant  ;■* 

nei£hbrT1rd  0(  Lou*hrea  • — There  were  a  number  arreted  “d  “  the 

bb,’5b4'  t  !arge  number  arrested  immediately  afterwards— I  mean  before  tbw 

£an  ^ou  five  ns  the  names?— Mr.  John  Sweeney,  I  think,  was  one 
66,566.  You  men tmed  him— the  builder?— No,  the  spirit  dealer  th*  •+. 
press  reporter  named  Cunningham _  P  dealer-the  spirit  grocer 
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-  i  i  TTp  was  a  member  of  tbe  League, 

RfiW,7  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  also  .-Hew 

before0 TeWere  "  r  time  ?_As  t0  the  particular  time  who  actually  were  m 

“S" S  °< “■  ” XT  - 

tbe  cburcb  at  Balone.  •  ^  ?_^0,  a  neighbouring  parish,  about  thr 

66  573  Which  is  m  the  pansn  .  ^  ,  & 

L1SI  jz =rjsf i""- £  ^a&  and ; waa 

of  the  name  of  Lowes  .  J- «  > 

— - - *  B;r 

T*Bf  J3SSS&  5SX  HISRS!  ="■” 

66,580.  What  was  that  he  cane  y 

“P*A,S1  A  horse  and  car  ?-A  torse  and  car.  would  not  be  able  to  keep 

" a  ^  Loughrea-  8 

Is  -  - 

66,585.  Thee  the  wounded  man  Koughan.  were  able  to  turn 

b°6R  580  Did' you  drive  along  till  you  got  t0  *  ^“opening  through  a  gate  leading  to 
Jf£fen 1 drove  on  a  few  yards,  an Uherewa  an  open^  g^  ^  hor 

• ^It  ™ a ayounghorse,andwhen  it  was  standing 

**£•£££  — y  else  in  the  car  with  youl-Yes,  a  young  br^her  d 

Mr.  Bowes 

ho6S  tie  meantime,  and  turning  round,  that  is  from  Loughrea, 

nlk  And  beckoned  for  ^  ^^forTo  f a,  had  your  attention  or  Bowes 
tS^  S.W  g„  „p  „  where  Mr.  Bowes 

a"g0  tack,  When  you  werebeckoned  to  by 

in  a  he,piess  6tete  on  the 

66  596  In  which  the  man  was  . 

-  ■“  *- 
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66.599.  Having  attended  to  this  man  Roughan,  in  the  place  in  which  he  was,  did  you 
step  on  to  the  pavement  ? — I  stepped  to  the  footpath. 

66.600.  I  meant  the  footpath  ? — Which  was  very  high  at  the  place,  I  think  about  two 
feet  high  to  the  step  of  the  car. 

66i^01-  Tiiat  is  n°t  very  material,  as  to  the  details.  Did  you  then  learn  that 
Mr.  Blake  was  left  on  the  road  further  up  the  road,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  car  had 
come  ? — Mrs.  Blake  cried  out  to  me  to  go  back  and  attend  to  her  husband. 

66.602.  As  soon  as  you  learned  her  husband  wanted  to  be  attended  to,  did  you  or 
not  go  with  promptitude  ? — Yes,  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  could. 

66.603.  And  found  the  poor  man  in  the  road  as  described  ? — Yes. 

66.604.  You  thought  there  was  still  life  in  him  at  that  moment  too  ? — I  did. 

.  Now,  the  account  Mrs.  Blake  has  given,  you  have  probably  read,  and  it  has 

given  you  some  pain  ? — Certainly. 

66.606.  Is  it  a  fact  you  then  went  into  Loughrea  and  said  your  second  mass  ? _ Yes. 

66.607.  And  after  that  did  you  call  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Blake? — On  my  way  to 
the  church  I  called  at  the  hotel,  where  I  heard  she  had  been  put  up,  and  inquired  for 
her..  The  doctor  was  then  with  her.  I  went  on  to  the  church,  denounced  the  murder 
during  the  mass,  though  it  was  not  my  time  to  preach  or  speak  at  all,  and  after  mass 
I  was  exceedingly  weak  and  tired,  but  I  went  directly,  before  breaking  my  fast  and 
called  upon  Mrs.  Blake  and  expressed  my  sympathy  with  her. 

.  66>608-  Was  she  on  the  same  occasion  taken  to  the  convent  and  nursed  by  the 
sisters  of  the  convent  for  a  period,  of  six  weeks  or  some  time  ? — The  doctor  recom¬ 
mended  quiet.  She  was  taken  I  think  the  next  day  to  the  convent  and  nursed  for  six 
weeks  and  treated  with  every  kindness. 

66.609.  Did  you  during  that  interval  frequently  call  and  inquire  after  her  ? — Daily 

and  sometimes  more  than  once  in  the  day.  ’ 

66.610.  I  must  ask  you  this — have  you  or  not  been  thanked  for  your  attention  ;  of 
course,  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  ? — I  have  been  repeatedly  thanked  by  Mrs  Blake’s 
sister,  at  this  time. 


66.611.  Miss  Billy  Bynch?  Yes,  on  two  occasions  by  Mrs.  Blake  herself. 

66.612.  I  must  put  it  to  you  plainly  ;  it  was  rather  insinuated  than  said  that  you 
did  not  show  any  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Blake  in  her  trouble.  Is  there  any  foundation 
for  that  suggestion  ?— Not  the  slightest  foundation. 

66.613.  Tell  me,  please ;  there  is  a  local  board  at  Boughrea  ?— Yes. 

66.614.  There  is  the  Town  Commissioners  at  Boughrea? — Yes. 

66.615.  Are  there  any  other  local  boards  at  Boughrea? — Those  are  the  only  local 
boards  m  Boughrea. 

66.616.  Did  they  do  anything  in  relation  to  this  murder  ? — They  passed  resolutions  of 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Blake,  and  a  resolution  condemning  the  murder 

66.617.  In  both  of  these  bodies  ? — Yes. 


66.618.  On  the  following  Sunday  were  there  any  allusions  made  to  it,  and  if  so  by 

whom,  m  the  churches  ?— There  are  generally  three  masses  in  the  parish  church  of 
Loughrea,  and  at  each  of  these  masses  the  murder  was  denounced  by  the  officiating 
priests ;  I  forget  now  who  they  were.  Dr.  Duggan  was  absent  from  Boughrea  when  the 
murder  occurred ;  having  come  home  on  the  Sunday,  he  went  himself  to  evening 
vespers,  and  denounced  the  murder  there.  & 

66.619.  Now  I  must  ask  you,  was  or  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  entire  neighbourhood 

of  Loughrea  one  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Blake,  and  one  of  regret  that  this  occurrence 
nad  taken  place  or  not  ? — Yes. 

55'5??'  t^?S  Blake  himself  at  all  an  unpopular  man  ?— Personally,  he  was  not. 

t  j  ni  n0t  kin°W  yhether  y°u  were  aware  that  he  had  tried  to  use  his  influence 
with  Lord  Clanncarde  to  be  considerate  to  his  tenants  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  How  can  he  know  this;  kindly  do  not  ask  him  a  matter 
which  you  only  know  by  hearsay. 

Mr66Rl2h  S’  SSelL )  1 Twas  only  asking  him?  he  may  have  known  from 

Mr.  Blake  himself  However,  I  do  not  care  to  press  it.  During  the  period  of  the  Band 
eague,  and  I  think  afterwards— but  during  the  period  of  the  Band  Beague  first,  I  wish 

take  it  distinctly  from  you — you  made  a  number  of  speeches  at  various  meetings? _ 

ies,  quite  a  number.  B  ' 

rnrrpS.1^0  n0t  .wh?ther  1  am  wrong,  but  if  I  am  I  should  be  glad  to  be 

o  rectea  ,  has  any  complaint  been  made  of  any  of  the  speeches  you  made  ? _ No. 


x  55696.— Ev.  8J. 
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66  624  Did  the  local  clergy,  with  the  always  presided. 

«  and  advised  the  people*  abstain  <«  ■* 

Butf  a  youUgave 

“•r  rsr,c~s » ...  »* 

“£ ..  .ott-™  i. «nh  a.  *b~  »■—  “ 1  <*”  >•“ 

66  628.  What  is  your  remem biance  .  g 

,iQf  Vlipre  were  four  or  five  others.  ^ r<  Blake’s  murder  there  were 

66  629  You  can  only  remember  those  nam  •  following  evening  ;  there  were 

wsfMS.  ires*  °* . 

^ay  wa8  the  ba;liff  and  process 

8e^wi^ 

*"+  -  •-* o£  “d  7 

no  such  shooting  took  place.  but  the  only  serious  crime  affecting  life,  a 

66,033.  I  will  come  to  that  »»»« 
oil  pvpnts  was  the  case  of  Finlay  . 

66  634 '  In  your  time  \ — Yes.  reference  to  a  speech  made,  I  believe 

66  635*  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in i  refer  t  P  Was  the  name 

_f  l3  not  link  it  i^d«“eVpiXTlBTetrXk»o^hthe  neighbourhood 
“Balaclava”  a  nickname  by  which .Fml  y  ^  g  j  n6Ver  heard  him  called 

«  uotl-I  rCXfgTSCwnaXhe  pensioner. 

66  636VI  He’  had  been  a  soldier  ?— He  had  been  a  “l*6^  occasion  o£  a  number  of 
66637.  I  do  not  know  whether  y°\^  tJopHa  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  speech, 
police  going  to  assist  at  evictions,  an  r.  having  their  Balaclava  to-  ay, 

w.,.. «  «  — 1 

r-ffl'rstsr:...  ««. 

66,640.  Mr.  Roche,  I  think,  is  himsd [  here  *n  ^  ^  one  0f  the  principal  persons 

.  n.  i.  a  ^.wner,  he  is  chairman  of 

Woodford  Tenants’  Defence  Association.  to  the  Woodford  Tenants’ Defence 

66  642.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  "tonne  * '  t0  do  youreelf—I  mean  at 

Association,  this  preliminary  duesuom  “  ?d  L*e  or  the  National  League  ;  and 

T00d£^r^-C«  S  to  w°odford  1  became  bonoral7  mem 

Hkl^°h»ea  Sr  Uit  bef^e  ^TemsXe^e  T £y 

go  in  a  body*  the  different 

feXoS, S  dernand  wTat  t&y  eon«  a  fair  ^  p  wa9  upon.  Why 
waffth^particular'  Defence  CcKL  formed  in  Woodford  as  distinguished 
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general  protection  of  the  National  League.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  any  reason,  but 
I  want  to  know  why  ? — The  tenants  found  that  the  National  League  in  Dublin  would 
not  support  them  in  the  stand  they  were  taking  against  the  landlords. 

66.645.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  ? — The  League  leaders  in  Dublin  wished 
at  the  time  to  have  all  quiet  and  peace  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  chances  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  that  was  then  before  Parliament. 

66.646.  They  would  not  assist  the  local  tenants  in  other  ways  ? — They  would  not 
assist  them. 

66.647.  And  then  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  made  this  arrangement? _ And 

from  the  date  it  was  started  the  National  League  in  Woodford  became  a  dead  letter. 

66.648.  I  want  to  know  when  was  that  Tenants’  Defence  Association  started  ?— I 
think  the  election  of  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  October  1885. 

66.649.  And  you  say  that  from  October  1885  downwards  the  National  League,  to 
use  your  own  expression,  was  a  dead  letter  ? — A  dead  letter ;  since  then  there  has  not 
been  a  farthing  collected  for  the  National  League  in  Woodford.  There  has  been  no 
contribution  sent  on  to  the  Central  Fund  from  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League. 

66.650.  It  was  a  local  organisation  for  the  defence  of  the  local  body  of  tenantry  ?— 
Yes,  after  the  suppression  of  the  National  League  by  proclamation,  the  Woodford 
Tenants’  Defence  Association  sent  on  10L  as  a  protest. 

66.651.  I  was  following  out  this  matter  about  Finlay.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Finlay  went  to  your  house  and  abused  you,  and  made  some  imprecation — uttered 
some  imprecation  in  relation  to  you.  Did  your  hear  that  ? — I  did. 

66.652.  When  ? — I  heard  on  the  evening  of  the  murder  that  she  went  through  the 
streets  cursing  me,  and  cursing  several  other  respectable  people  in  Woodford ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  she  went  upon  her  knees  to  curse  me  or  anybody  else. 

66.653.  Is  it  a  fact  that  after  she  is  supposed  to  have  done  this  that  she  came  to  you 

to  get  some  assistance  in  relation  to  some  claim  that  she  had  on  Mr.  Lewis  ? _ It  is. 

66.654.  Did  she  ever  herself  make  any  complaint  to  you  of  any  conduct  of  yours  ? _ 

No  ;  but  she  apologised  and  expressed  her  regret,  and  she  has  since  looked  upon  me  as 
one  of  her  greatest  friends. 

66.655.  Now  in  relation  to  Finlay’s  death.  On  the  following  Sunday— I  am  now 
speaking  of  Loughrea— on  the  following  Sunday  was  reference  made  to  it  by  you  or 
anybody  else  ?— Sunday,  I  think,  we  held  our  weekly  meeting  of  the  committee. 

66.656.  Of  the  Defence  Association  ? — Yes.  It  was  chiefly  held  on  a  Friday,  and 
resolutions  were  then  passed.  On  Sunday  morning  I  remember  receiving  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Duggan,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  expressing  his  regret  and  condemnation  of  the 
murder,  and  directing  Father  Coen  and  myself  to  denounce  it  off  the  altar. 

66.657.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  Dr.  Duggan,  he  is  in  very  feeble  health ?— 
Yes. 

66.658.  Or  he  would  be  here  ? — Yes. 

66.659.  Did  you  do  so? — We  both  did  so  in  the  strongest  terms. 

66.660.  Both  you  and  Father  Coen? — Yes. 

66.661.  Father  Coen,  I  think,  is  since  dead  ? — Yes. 

66.662.  Now  we  have  heard  that  there  was  some  unkind  feeling  displayed  towards 

Mrs.  F inlay  by  some  of  her  neighbours,  by  some  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  P 
Did  you  take  any  steps  to  try  to  allay  that  feeling  or  to  stop  it?— On  the  evening  0f 
the  murder  I  went  myself  to  some  of  the  leaders  in  Woodford,  and  I  asked  them  to  go 
about  the  town  and  speak  to  the  people  to  show  no  feeling  towards  the  widow  except  a 
feeling  of  the  greatest  kindness  and  sympathy.  These  gentlemen  did  so  at  my 
request.  Again  on  Sunday  off  the  altar,  in  condemning  the  murder,  I  spoke  stronglv 
to  this  effect  also.  8  J 

66.663.  I  do  not  think  I  have  omitted  anything  of  any  consequence,  but  Constable 
(ribbons  (I  think  was  his  name)  said  something  about  a  mock  funeral? — Yes. 

66.664.  Did  you  know  anything  about  that?— Well,  I  did  not  know  of  the  funeral. 

1  knew  there  was  a  call  made  upon  the  young  men  of  the  parish  to  come  with  spades 

the  potatoes  of  certain  tenants  who  were  threatened  with  eviction  bv 
Sir  Henry  Burke.  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  when  this  call  was  made.  When  this 
funeral  took  place,  or  what  is  called  a  funeral,  took  place,  [  was  away  in  Loughrea  in 
conference.  It  is  11  Irish  miles  distant.  Father  Coen  was  away  in  Portumna  sevnn 
or  eight  Irish  miles.  ’  vtJU 
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66.665.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  you  was  there  ? — No,  and  we  heard  nothing  at 

all  of  any  idea  of  a  funeral  or  any  demonstration  of  that  kind.  What  happened  °was 
that  I  believe - 

{The  Attorney-General.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

66.666.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell, )  Well,  you  were  not  there  yourself,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
have  it.  At  all  events  you  had  no  suspicion  or  suggestion  or  information  that  such  a 
thing  was  contemplated  ? — Certainly  not. 

66.667.  And  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  preventing  it  or  trying  to  prevent  it  ? _ 

No  opportunity. 

66.668.  Mr.  Burke,  who,  I  think,  is  a  magistrate,  says  that  you  called  upon  him  in 
relation  to  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Roche,  and  asked* him  to  attend  (I  think  that  is 
the  substance  of  what  he  said)  when  Mr.  Roche  was  being  brought  up  before  the 
magistrates  at  Woodford  ? — Yes. 

66.669.  That  is  so.  You  did,  in  fact,  so  attend  ? — I  did. 

66.670.  Was  Mr.  Roche  then  being  prosecuted  under  a  statute  of  Edward  III.  ? _ 

Yes. 

66.671.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  technical  charge  against  him  was  ? — For  using 
some  abusive  language  towards  Mr.  Lewis. 

66,6/2.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  relation  to  that  language,  you  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Roche  had  expressed  regret  about  it  ? — He  very  frequently  expressed  regret  to 
myself  for  having  used  it. 

66.673.  In  relation  to  that  matter,  is  it  true  to  say  that  you,  in  any  way,  suggested  a 
threat  to  Mr.  Burke  if  he  would  not  attend  ? — There  was  no  threat  or  suggestion  of  a 
threat.  Our  conversation  was  in  the  most  friendly  and  amicable  terms,  and  we  parted 
in  the  same  manner. 

66.674.  Did  he  accompany  you  part  of  the  way  when  you  were  leaving  him  ? _ Well, 

that  is  my  remembrance,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  it  does  not  really  come  to  very  much.  It  is  at  page  585. 
It  is  simply  this.  I  am  reading  a  summary  of  it.  I  fancy  it  is  a  substantially  correct 
summary.  “  Father  Egan  asked  me  to  go  to  court  as  magistrate  when  John  Roche  was 

prosecuted  for  his  speech.  He  said  he  would  be  sorry  I  should  get  into  difficulties. 
“  I  would  not  go.  My  servants  left  me,  and  I  was  boycotted.”  That  is,  my  friend,' 
Mr.  Reid’s  summary,  which  I  have  generally  found  to  be  correct.  I  do  not  refer  to  the* 
thing  in  detail. 

66.675.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  boycotting  of  his  servants,  or  about  his 
seivants  leaving  him?  Not  before  or  at  the  time  of  my  calling  there,  or  immediately 
afterwards,  but  some  time  afterwards  I  heard  that  Mr.  Burke’s  servants  left  him. 

66.676.  Did  you  know  why  at  all?  Was  any  reason  given? — I  think  as  an  expression 
of  their  acting  in  union  with  the  general  indignation  at  Mr.  Burke’s  refusal  to  stand 
by  Mr.  Roche. 

66.677 .  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Burke  suggests  that  it  was  at  all  a  serious  case  of 

boycotting.  I  will  not  trouble  anything  more  about  it.  The  Attorney-General  is  good 
enough  to  say  he  does  not  quite  assent  to  that  view.  Was  it  at  all  a  serious  case  of 
boycotting,  so  far  as  it  came  to  your  knowledge - ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  that  boycotting  ? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  said  as  far  as  it  came  to  his  knowledge. 

— As  far  as  it  came  to  my  knowledge  it  was  not  a  serious  case. 

66.678.  I  had  better,  perhaps,  ask  you  more  specifically  about  this.  He  was  under¬ 
stood  to  say  that  his  servants  were  called  before  the  League.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  were. 

66.679.  He  said  this  also,  at  page  586,  question  4285  : — 

“  Well,  they  gave  me  a  reason — I  asked  them — in  fact  I  knew,  from  what 
“  Father  Egan  said,  I  would  be  boycotted,” 

Did  you  in  any  way  hold  any  threat  out  to  him  that  he  would  be  boycotted  ? — Most 
certainly  not. 

66.680. 

“  Then  another  man  gave  another  excuse,  and  they  were  all  called  up  the" 

following  Sunday . The  excuse  they  gave  was  that  I  did  not  attend 

Woodford  Sessions  in  the  interest  of  the  cause,  and  that  is  to  say,  that  I 
was  boycotted  publicly,  and  that  they  would  be  afraid.” 
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I  wish  to  get  your  account  of  it.  Except  calling  upon  this  magistrate  to  attend  at  the 
Sessions,  did  you  make  any  threat  of  any  shape  or  kind  in  relation  to  your  request?— 

Decidedly  no.  __  ,  .  , .  £ 

66.681.  Is  Mr.  Burke  a  relation  of  your  own  ? — No,  he  is  not  a  relation  or  my  own  ; 

but  his  sister  is  married  to  a  relation  of  mine. 

66.682.  There  is  some  connexion.  That  is  not  very  important.  I  think  he  is  a 

connexion  of  Mr.  Roche’s  himself  ?  Yes.  _  .  .  , 

66.683.  There  was  one  matter  I  did  omit  to  ask  you  about  m  relation  to  the  man 
who  has  got  the  soubriquet  of  Dr.  Tully.  [A  photograph  was  put  in  of  the  committee  of 
the  Tenants  Defence  Association.']  Do  you  recollect  seeing  that  in  the  papers  . 

I  do  ^ 

66.684.  Just  tell  us  how  that  photograph  came  to  be  taken? — We  were  holding  our 
usual  meeting  on  Sunday  in  the  rooms  of  the  organisation  when  a  photographer  who 
happened  to  be  in  Woodford  (and  having  a  photographer  there  is  a  very  rare  event) 
came  in  and  asked  permission  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
committee.  Really  at  the  time  I  was  engaged  with  other  business,  but  I  was  asked  to 
go  out  to  the  yard.  I  did  go  and  he  arranged  us  himself. 

66.685.  And  you  stood  in  a  group  ?— And  stood  in  a  group. 

66.686.  This  Dr.  Tully  was  also  photographed  with  a  bottle  ? — Yes. 

66.687.  What  was  the  bottle?— Hop  bitters. 

66.688.  A  bottle  of  hop  bitters  ? — Yes. 

66.689.  Did  you  at  the  time  know  that  he  had  the  bottle  even  ? — I  am  not  quite 

clear ;  I  think  I  did  not  know.  ' 

66.690.  At  all  events  it  was  a  bottle  of  hop  bitters  which  he  got  for  the  purpose  ?— 

Yes. 

66.691.  Where  did  he  get  it  from  ?— I  daresay  from  some  neighbouring  shop.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  bottle  about  with  him.  [ The  photograph  referred  to 
at  p.  526,  Q.  2860,  was  produced  to  the  witness.] 

66.692.  Then  I  see  there  is  yourself  on  one  side,  Mr.  Roche  in  the  centre,  and  who  is 

the  second  clergyman  ? — Father  Coen. 

66.693.  He  is  since  dead  ? — He  was  parish  priest  then  and  is  since  dead. 

66.694.  And  these  are  the  principal  members  of  the  committee  l — Yes,  the  principal 

members  present  on  that  day. 

66.695.  Of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ? — Yes, 

66.696.  Now  there  are  some  other  things  I  have  to  ask  you.  We  have  heard  (and 

this  is  common  ground  between  us)  that  there  was  after  Land  League  days  and  after 
the  National  League  had  been  started,  this  recurrence  of  distress,  and  a  great  and 
abnormal  fall  in  prices  beginning  in  1885  ? — Yes,  the  potato  crop  in  that  year  largely 
failed  on  the  poorer  mountain  land  about  Woodford.  Then  there  was  a  great  fall  in 
the  prices  of  the  small  mountain  cattle,  on  the  profits  of  which  the  people  theie  chiefly 
depended  to  support  their  families  and  pay  their  rents.  . 

66.697.  First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  generally,  in  the  then  condition  of  things  could 
the  people  pay  the  rents  as  they  then  stood  ? — Certainly  not. 

66.698.  I  will  not  ask  you  again  about  their  condition  as  to  which  you  have  already 
told  us.  Did  you  and  Father  Coen,  the  parish  priest,  take  steps  to  have  representations 
made  to  the  landlords  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  ? — W e  did. 

66.699.  I  will  take  some  instances,  Mr.  Lewis  for  instance.  Did  you  form  a 
deputation  consisting  of  Father  Calligy,  who  was  the  parish  priest  where  Mr.  Lewis 
resided,  of  Father  Coen,  Mr.  Roche,  yourself,  and  the  body  of  the  tenants  ? 

Yes. 

66.700.  And  did  you  wait  upon  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  come 
to  some  terms  between  him  and  his  tenants  ? — We  went  to  the  hall  door,  Fathei  Calligy 
knocked.  The  bailiff  came  down  and  stated  that  Mr.  Lewis  should  refuse  to  receive 
anybody  but  the  tenants,  and  the  tenants  themselves  only  one  by  one.  The  bailiff  then, 
very  rudely  indeed,  shut  the  door  out  in  Father  Calligy  s  face.  . 

66.701.  He  was  the  parish  priest  in  whose  parish  Mr.  Lewis  resided  ? — Yes. 

66*702.  So  that  he  refused  to  receive  the  deputation,  and  would  only  see  the  tenants 

one  by  one? — Yes.  . 

66.703.  I  think  you  also  went  to  Sir  Henry  Burke  s  ? — xes. 

66.704.  And  there  you  were  courteously  received? — Yes;  very  courteously  indeed. 
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fi6  705  But  no  terms  were  arranged  ?— Sir  Henry  Burke  offered  3s.  in  the  pound— 

1  5  ner  cent  The  tenants  would  hare  settled  at  25  per  cent,  or  5s.  m  the  pound. 
Then  we  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  Sir  Henry  Burke  would  play  the  waiting  game, 
in  order  that  he  and  his  tenants  might  arrange  matters  amicably. 

66  706  That  he  Bhould  not  proceed  to  evict,  you  mean  ?— Yes.  Then  he  was  the 
»  ,  Iw'did  oroceed  to  process  the  tenants,  and  threaten  them  with  eviction  ;  and  the 
"at  the  Se  was  £  he  was  put  forward  by  the  landlords  as  their  most  popular 

an66S7W  TwaTto  know  this.  In  these  attempted  negotiations  with  the  landlords 
Si  far  as  vour  action  and  the  action  of  the  local  men  was  concerned— the  priests  and 
the  Defence  Association— was  it  moderating  the  demands  of  the  tenants,  or  aggravate  g 
the  demands  of  the  tenants  ?-Decidedly  it  was  moderating  their  demands. 

66  708  We  have  already  heard  that  at  the  sessions  in  January  1886  a  number  of 
ejectments  were  granted,  Ld  large  bodies  of  constabulary  were  taken  down  to  carry 

°U66  709  And  then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  ?  Yes. 

66  710  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Lewis  s  property  t-Well, 
they  were  worse  than  even  on  Clanricarde’s  property.  The  rents  were  higher,  and  they 

We66,71imWMharyiytte^temade  to  settle  in  the  case  of  Lord  Clanricarde’s  tenants  ? 

“ XeS7‘lo  Were  vou  aware  that  Dr.  Healy,  the  bishop,  intervened  ?— I  was. 

66’, 713*.  Nothing,  however,  was  arranged?— No,  the  memorial  sent  forwar  was  no 

ask  VOU  about  one  or  two  specific  cases  now.  What  was  the 
condition'  cff  7he^  tenants  on°Sir  Henry  Burke’s  property  ?-In  the  Woodford  district 

the& 7lT  At  paPg°e°501  to  505  there  is  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Dempsey.  Do  you 
know  anytUnPaagbout  that  case.  Where  did  that  murder  occur  ?-It  occurred  about 

flT66m716  iTy^know  anything  about  that  case?-No,  it  happened  in  another  parish 
All  I  knew  wls  that  there  was™  boycotting  of  the  widow.  She  used  to  come  to 

L06U6g7ri7a  ShThTs  Veen  called  herself,  and  at  page  505  she  says  “  she  thinks  she  was 

“  boycotted  after  the  murder”  ‘-There  was  no  boycotting  of  her “. k’^Solomew 
66  718  There  is  one  matter  I  have  to  ask  you  about  which  Bartholomew 

Coursey  speaks  to.  It  is  with  reference  to  Finlay.  I  ought  to  tavejsked  it  before. 
Dn  vmi  recollect  a  question  arising  in  relation  to  a  coffin  for  Fmlay  .Yes. 

fi6  719  Coursev  said  “  Carey,  the  treasurer  of  the  League,  refused  to  make  a  coffin, 
“  but  directed  me  to  Pearce."  I  believe  that  name  ought  not  to  be  Carey,  but  Keary  . 

f06e\VieX  whYtegro^d  ? — On  the  ground,  I  think,  that  he  was  disturbing. 

“  be  ™d  from  his 

P’ 66,7P2M»yC-  ted!-)  On  the  ground  that  he  was  causing  disturbance  in  the 

ne6gh724r!  WhellJctme  to  Father  Coen,  Father  Coen  refused  to  have  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  him  ?-Yes,  the  officers  were  in  town,  and  might  have  called  down  if  they 

Wi66725  He  thought  it  rather  offensive,  his  coming  to  him.  It  is  right  I  should  ask 
you  this  It  is  said  that  Keary,  who  was  the  treasurer  of  the ^e08u®>  t0  make 

l  coffin  Is  that  his  business  at  all  ?— He  never  provides  a  coffin  to  anybody. 

66,726.  Is  it  his  business  at  all?— No,  he  is  a  timber-merchant  and  general 
hardware  merchant. 
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66  727.  I  think  there  is  one  other  matter,  but  I  believe  it  was  disposed  of  in  cross- 
Tt  was  stated  that  vou  said  upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  the  end 


(Sir  C.  KusselL.)  mat  is  m  me  evmcuuo  ui  ^  “  J 

66,728.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  remember  speaking  m  general  terms  about 


the  scandal  it  was  for  the  Government  of  the  day — a  Liberal  Government,  by  the  way 

—to  give  the  forces  of  the  Crown  to  carry  out  unjust  evictions. 

66.729.  Did  you  mean  any  improper  making  away  of  the  police  ? — Most  decidedly 

66.730.  Or  would  you  be  so  understood  ? — I  could  not  possibly  be  so  understood. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Coursey  says  so. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Question  2975  is  what  you  want. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  This  is  what  Coursey  says  at  page  530.  I  think  he  was  cross- 
examined  by  my  friend  Mr.  Reid. 

“  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  your  recollection.  You  said  Father  Egan  said 
“  that  the  persons  protecting  Finlay  ” 
that  would  be  the  police? — Yes. 


66,731. 


“  would  soon  be  done  away  with.  Did  you  understand  him  to  refer  to  the 

«  police? _ (A.)  Yes.  ( Q .)  And  did  you  from  the  context  of  what  he  said  under- 

“  stand  him  to  mean  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  a  change  in  the 
“  government  of  the  country  ? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  You  did  not  understand  that 
“  they  were  going  to  be  murdered? — (A.)  No,  certainly  not.” 

That  is  correct  ? — That  is  correct.  . 

66.732.  I  may  just  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  the  police.  I  think  they  were  largely 
engaged  in  assisting  in  carrying  out  these  evictions.  Was  there  any  ill-feeling  between 
the  police  and  the  people  so  far  as  you  know?— No.  There  was  no  boycotting  of  the 
police  force  until  after  the  Saunders’  Fort  evictions  in  Woodford. 

66.733.  That  was  on  the  Clanricarde  property  ?— Yes. 

66.734.  There  is  a  fine  castle  upon  this  property  at  Portumna  ? — Yes.. 

66.735.  But  Lord  Clanricarde  has  never  been  there,  and  the  place  is  in  ruins  ? — The 

place  is  allowed  to  go  to  decay. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


66.736.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Loughrea,  Father  Egan,  before  you  came  to 

Woodford? — Well.  I  was  reared  in  Loughrea.  . 

66.737.  How  long  had  you  been  there  as  a  clergyman  ?— From  my  ordination,  m 

June  1878.  _  „  ,  . 

66.738.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  in  Loughrea  at  the  very  first  ? — Yes  ;  that  is 

at  the  first  time  it  was  started  in  Loughrea. 

66.739.  When  was  it  started  ?— In  December  1880. 

66.740.  What  post  did  you  hold  in  the  League  ?— President. 

66.741.  And  did  you  continue  President  from  December  1880  up  to  the  time  you 
left  for  Woodford  ? — No ;  the  League  was  suppressed  in  the  October  following.  I 
was  president  until  then. 

66.742.  Did  you  not  hold  meetings  after  it  was  suppressed  ?— No. 

66.743.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  also  ?— I  was. 

66.744.  Chairman? — No. 

66.745.  What  were  you  in  the  National  League  ? — In  the  meantime  I  had  taken 
charge  of  a  seminary. 

66.746.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  the  National  League  ?— Treasurer. 

66.747.  Did  you  continue  treasurer  up  to  the  time  you  left  for  Woodford  ?  Yes. 

66.748.  What  time  did  you  come  to  Woodford  ? — In  August  1885. 

66.749.  Did  you  at  once  become  the  president  of  this  association?  I  was  never 


66,750.  Was  there  an  association  immediately  started  upon  your  arrival  there? 
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-I  did. 


66  751.  Did  you  find  any  association  in  existence  when  you  arrived  there? 

66,752.  What  association? — The  local  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League. 

66; 753*.  Inexistence?— Yes.  ......  T  , 

fi6  754  Did  you  become  a  member  of  it  tnen  .  i  urn.  _ 

66  755'.  Did  you  hold  any  important  post? — For  some  time.  I  became  honorary 
member,  and  then  after  a  little  time  the  committee  insisted  upon  my  becoming 

tre66U756  When  did  you  become  honorary  member  ?— That  is  the  general  understanding 
in  a  parish,  that  the  priests  are  honorary  members  of  the  committee. 

66  757  Can  you  give  a  date  for  it?— I  went  to  Woodford  in  August  1885,  and  I 
suppose  the  ^  nelt  meeting-I  caunot  fix  a  date  fat  that,  but  the  next  commtttee 

The  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  were  bad  years  you  say,  were  they  not?- 
I  did  not  say  1877. 

fifi759  1878  1879,  and  1880?— Yes.  ,  , 

66  760  Do  you  know  that  there  was  perfect  peace  at  Woodford  until  you  made  your 
appearance  in  August  1885?— Well,  I  believe  there  was,  and  that  there  was  peace 

there  all  through  with  the  exception  of  that  one  solitary  murder.  _  _  ,  , 

66  761.  Have  you  inquired  was  there  any  disturbance  of  any  kind  through  the  bad 
years  in  the  Woodford  district  until  you  made  your  appearance  m  August  1885  . 

Well,  I  believe  the  place  was  very  peaceable  then. 

66  762.  From  August  1885  until  1887  what  has  been  its  condition  ?— Well,  there 
was  a  protest  which  I  believe  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  one  ag Jinst  unjust ;^lctl0°s- 
66  763  Do  you  know  that  in  the  police  district  of  Woodford  from  1885  to  1887 
there  were  some  scores  of  people  boycotted  and  under  police  Protection  ?-I  know  there 
were  some  persons  boycotted,  some  under  police  protection ;  but  I  think  not  scores. 

66  764  Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  evidence  given  m  a  trial  of  Blount  v.  Byrne 
in  reference  to  the  Woodford  district  ?— Well,  I  read  the  accounts  that  appeared  m  the 

^66,7?5.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  of  Sergeant  Coursey  who  has  been  examined  here  ? 

66,766.  And  Sergeant  Reynolds? — He  was  Head  Constable  Reynolds. 

66’, 767.  Head  Constable  Reynolds?— Yes. 

66  768.  Were  you  examined  yourself  at  that  trial  at  all .  JNo. 

66  769*.  Did  they  not  in  that  trial  substantially  give  the  evidence  they  have  given 
here  Have  you  read  the  evidence  they  have  given  here  ?  I  read  the  report  m  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  cannot  say  whether  the  report  was  accurate. 

66,770,  Do  you  mean  the  report  of  the  proceedings  here  or  in  Blount  v.  Byrne  .  In 

Blount  v.  Byrne.  .  „  v 

66  771.  Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings  here  .  r  es.  .  , 

66,772,.  Is  not  the  evidence  of  these  men  substantially  the  same  before  both  tribunals  . 

66  773.  After  you  read  their  evidence  in  Blount  v.  Byrne,  did  you  make  any  inquiry 
to  see  whether  what  they  said  was  correct  or  not  ?— Well,  I  knew  that  to  a  large  extent 

it  was  incorrect  without  making  any  inquiry  at  all.  .  . 

66.774.  In  what  respect  ?— Well,  they  made  every  little  trumpery  business  that 

happened  there  into  an  outrage. 

66.775.  Could  you  give  an  instance  ? — lean.  _  ,  .  , 

66.776.  What  instance  ? — I  think  the  breaking  of  the  widow  Finlay  s  windows. 

The  changes  were  wrung  in  both  places  upon  it.  „ 

66  777^  That  was  after  the  husband’s  murder? — Yes— as  being  a  most  dreadful 
outrage.  It  was  a  fair  day  in  Woodford,  and  some  persons  going  home,  I  suppose 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink,  pelted  them.  It  must  have  been  the  work 
of  one,  for  there  were  only  two  small  pieces  of  glass  broken. 

66.778.  That  was  after  the  husband’s  murder  ? — Yes.  . 

66.779.  Immediately  after  it?— Some  time  after  ;  I  do  not  know  the  interval. 

66’,780.  And  was  not  she  boycotted  and  left  without  food,  or  fire,  or  light  upon  the 

occasion  ?— Certainly  not  through  the  action  of  the  Woodford  people. 

66,781.  Through  whose  action.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  that  was  given  here  ?— I 
do  not  remember  that  portion  of  it. 
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66  781.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ?  Did  you  see,  in  the  evidence  that  you  did  read  m 
Blount  v.  Byrne,  that  Coursey  described  that  she  had  neither  fire,  nor  light,  nor  food, 

on  the  night  of  the  day  her  husband  was  murdered  ? - 

(Sir  C.  Bussell )  I  do  not  recollect  Coursey  saying  so. 

( The  Witness.)  I  cannot  remember. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Would  you  refer  me  to  where  Coursey  said  that  ? 

66.782.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  she  not  boycotted,  at  all  events?— Well,  on  that 

evening,  in  consequence  of  the  exhibition  she  made,  going  through  the  town  cursing 
respectable  people  there,  myself  included,  and  charging  us  by  implication  with  the 
murder,  there  was  naturally  a  strong  feeling  against  her.  .  ,  ,,  . 

66.783.  Do  you  mean  to  represent,  before  my  Lords,  that  the  feeling  against  tins 
woman  solely  arose  from  that  conduct  of  hers  ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  as  that.  There 
were  other  causes  which  I  think,  in  charity  to  herself,  you  ought  not  to  bring  out. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  I  am  accurate.  It  is  at  page  528, 

66.784.  Now  you  read  Coursey’s  evidence  in  Blount  v.  Byrne?  Did  not  Coursey 
swear,  in  the  case  of  Blount  v.  Byrne,  that  she  could  neither  get  food,  nor  light,  nor 
fire.  “Was  she  able  to  get  food,  fire,  or  light  in  the  town?— A.  No.”  Did  not  he 
exactly  swear  the  same  thing  in  the  evidence  you  read  ?  I  did  not  read  that.  It  did 
not  appear  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  I  think— that  is  my  remembrance. 

66.785.  Did  you  inquire  at  all  whether  the  v  oman  was  boycotted  ? — In  my  direct 
evidence  I  stated  that  on  that  evening,  as  soon  as  I  heard  what  she  had  done,  I  went  to 
several  respectable  men  at  Woodford,  and  asked  them  to  go  round  and  get  the  people 
to  manifest  no  feeling  against  her.  On  Sunday  I  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  I 
interested  myself  to  get  her  fuel,  and  I  interested  the  Byrne’s  to  get  her  fuel  and 

66.786.  Then  she  must  have  been  in  want  of  them,  or  your  kind  offices  would  not 
have  been  necessary  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  this  until  I  heard  it  sworn. 

66.787.  What  was  the  use  of  your  interceding,  if  you  did  not  think  she  was  m  want 

0f  it’? _ I  thought  the  authorities  would  like  to  make  a  case  out  of  anything  of  the 

kind  against  the  leaders  there. 

66.788.  To  checkmate  the  authorities,  was  that  your  motive  ?— That  was  one  motive, 

another  motive  was  the  motive  of  humanity.  . 

66.789.  Did  you  anticipate  she  was  in  want  of  food  or  fire  ? — No,  I  anticipated 
there  would  be  some  expression  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  because  of 
the  very  unfounded  charges  she  made. 

66.790.  Did  you  find  her  in  want  of  food  or  fire  ?— No. 

66.791.  You  were  apprehensive  that  she  would  make  charges  against  you? — I  heard 
she  had  gone  through  the  town  cursing  us,  and,  by  implication,  that  she  held  us  before 
the  public  as  having  something  to  do  with  her  husband  s  death. 

66.792.  Is  that  the  reason  you  went  to  these  gentlemen  to  intercede  for  her? — I  did 
not  go  to  ask  them  to  intercede  for  her,  but  to  ask  them  to  exert  their  influence,  whic 
was  very  great  in  Woodford,  so  that  there  should  be  no  feelings  shown  in  her  regard, 
except  sympathy  and  kindness. 

66.793.  Did  you  succeed  ? — I  did. 

66.794.  Was  she  not  boycotted  for  months? — No.. 

66.795.  How  long? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  certainly. 

66.796.  Did  you  ever  inquire? — Well,  she  was  with  me  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
She  was  with  me  the  next  morning,  and  asked  me  to  say  mass  for  her  husband,  and  she. 
was,  I  think,  on  two  or  three  occasions  afterwards,  at  an  interval  of  about  a  month 
That  would  cover  some  time,  and  she  never  mentioned  she  was  boycotted. 

66.797.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  in  this  little  village  as  to  whether  this  woman 
was  boycotted  or  not  ? — No,  because  I  thought  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  being 
boycotted. 

66.798.  Was  the  feeling  strong  against  her  husband  ?— Well,  there  was  certainly  a 
strong  feeling  against  him. 

66.799.  So  strong  that  they  murdered  him.  Somebody  did  at  all  events?  Well, 
somebody  murdered  him,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  arose  from  the  general 
feeling. 

66.800.  What  did  it  arise  from,  do  you  think,  in  your  opinion  ? — Well,  I  cannot  form 
a  decided  opinion. 


x  55696. — Ev.  81. 
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66  801  In  this  little  village,  the  man  being  murdered  quite  close,  you  could  form  no 
opinion  as  to  the  motive  of  it  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  say  I  cannot  assign  a  motive 

that  made  people  murder  him.  #  ^  xt 

66  802.  I  must  ask  you  about  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  murder.  Me 

was  murdered  in  the  wood  close  to  the  town,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

66,803.  Is  there  a  man  in  Woodford  who  sells  coffins  ? — No. 

gg’gOd'.  Is  there  a  man  who  makes  coffins? — There  are  a  number  of  carpenters  who 


make  coffins.  .  ,,,  ,  ,  , 

66,805.  Did  Sergeant  Coursey  come  to  you  m  the  evening  to  tell  you  that  he  could 

not  get  a  coffin  for* him  ?— No,  he  did  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

66  806.  In  what  way  did  he  put  it?— He  said  he  was  with  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Carey 
desired  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Pearce,  and  he  asked  Father  Coen  in  my  presence.  He  did 
not  ask  me  to  do  anything.  He  asked  Father  Coen  to  exert  himself  to  get  a  coffin  for 

66  807.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  he  could  not  get  any  coffin  for  him  in 


Woodford  ? — No. 

.  66,808.  You  did  not  understand  that  ? — No. 

*  66  809.  What  did  you  understand  from  him  ? — I  understood  that  he  made  a  request 
to  Father  Coen  which  I  never  heard  made  to  a  priest  before,  and  under  the  circum¬ 


stances  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  trap. 

66,810.  A  trap  for  what  ? — To  get  a  refusal  from  Father  Coen  and  to  misrepresent 


66,811.  Did  you  ask  him  at  all  as  to  whether  he  could  get  a  coffin  elsewhe.  e  without 
coming  to  you  ? — I  did  not  interfere  at  all  in  the  conversation. 

66,8^12.  Were  you  apprehensive  that  for  the  sake  of  common  humanity  and  decency 
the  man  might  not  have  been  able  to  get  a  coffin  ? — I  do  not  know. 

66,813.  Had  you  made  any  inquiry  at  all,  Father  Egan  ? — This  was  in  the  evening. 
66*814.  I  am  aware  of  that.  That  is  just  my  point.  The  very  evening  the  man  was 
murdered,  while  his  body  was  lying  without  a  coffin,  did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  all  . 
_ I  did  not  apprehend  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  coffin,  if  the  authorities 

wished  to  go  to  the  proper  place  for  getting  them. 

66.815.  Did  you  tell  them  where  that  was?— They  would  know  better  than  I  could. 

I  was  only  there  for  nine  months. 

66.816.  Does  it  take  nine  months  to  know  the  village  of  Woodford  and  the  trading 
that  goes  on  ? — Well,  it  does  not  lie  in  my  way  to  get  coffins  for  anybody.  _ 

66.817.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  becoming  answer? — Well,  I  think  it  is  just  as 

becoming  as  the  question. 

66.818.  You  knew  that  this  man  was  murdered  ? — I  did. 

66.819.  I  have  again  to  ask  you  the  question.  Did  you  from  curiosity  send  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  pretence  Coursey  was  putting  forward  or 

n0? — No,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  say  nothing. 

66.820.  Why  ? _ Because  anything  I  would  say  would  be  misrepresented  and  twisted. 

66321.  By  whom?— By  Coursey. 

66.822.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  go  out  at  all.  Did  you  know  where  his  body  was 
lying  ? — I  did. 

66.823.  How  far  away  from  Woodford  ?— From  the  centre  of  the  village,  I  suppose 
it  was  close  on  half  a  mile. 

66.824.  Did  you  hear  that  it  was  riddled  with  shots  ? — That  did  not  come  out  until 
after  the  inquest. 

66.825.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  that  it  was  your  duty,  not  only  as  a  clergyman,  but 
as  a  Christian  and  a  man,  to  go  and  see  whether  that  was  true,  and  go  to  where  the 
man’s  lifeless  body  was  lying  above  the  ground? — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  priest’s 
duty  when  he  hears  a  man  is  dead,  even  if  he  was  murdered,  to  go  there  and  make  a 
post  mortem  examination. 

66.826.  Or  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  calm  the  bad  passions  of  his  enemies  ? — It  is 
his  duty,  decidedly,  and  I  discharged  that  duty. 

66.827.  Would  it  not  have  been  your  duty  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  people,  and 
get  this  man  a  coffin  if  they  were  objecting  to  it  ? — I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
objecting  to  it. 
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66  828.  Why  did  you  not  ask  Father  Egan.  Why  did  you  not  find  out  whether 
they  were  or  not  ?— Because  I  did  not  apprehend  there  would  he  the  slightest  difficulty 
if  the  authorities  went  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  towns  where  coffins  were  supplied. 

I  may  explain  to  your  Lordships  that  in  Woodford,  and  in  the  country  villages  m 
Ireland,  the  custom  in  getting  coffins  is  for  the  timber  to  be  got  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  and  then  some  carpenter,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  comes  and  makes  the 
coffin,  but  there  is  never  payment  taken  nor  hire  for  making  the  coffin. 

66.829.  ( The  President.)  The  point  is  this.  That  you  were  informed  by  this  man 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  whatever  way  it  is  carried  out..  Now, 
you  are  being  asked  why  you  did  not  take  any  steps.  You  said  you  weie  afiaid  theio 
was  a  trap,  but  do  you  not  see  you  were  falling  into  the  trap  by  not  giving 

assistance? _ Well,  my  Lord,  the  sergeant  came  and  he  asked  Father  Coen,  as  far  as 

my  memory  serves  me,  to  exert  his  influence  towards  getting  the  coffin.  Beyond  that 
statement,  which  I  certainly  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  I  had  no  ground  for 
apprehending  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  coffin. 

66.830.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  Coursey  say  he  had  been  directed  by  the  authorities  to 
call  upon  you  to  get  assistance  for  the  burial  of  Findlay,  such  as  getting  a  coffin  ? 
Did  Father  Coen  in  reply  say  “  the  authorities  deserved  very  little  consideration  from 
«  him  as  he  had  requested  that  I  should  be  removed  from  the  place  previously.” 
Was  that  the  reply  Father  Coen  made  ?— The  reply  Father  Coen  made  was  that  he 
would  hold  no  communication  through  Coursey.  Let  his  superiors  come  to  him  if 
they  wished. 

66.831.  Then  in  Father  Coen’s  mind— just  attend  to  my  question,  please— apparently 
in  Father  Coen’s  mind  it  was  the  want  of  respect  in  not  sending  a  high  e  officer  to 
him,  and  not  the  idea  that  it  was  a  trap,  or  that  the  apprehension  was  that  hey  would 
obtain  for  Finlay  a  coffin  elsewhere  ? — I  cannot  say  what  was  in  Father  Coen  s 

mi66,832.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  afterwards? — Well,  very  little  on  that 
point. 

66.833.  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  the  matter? — I  cannot  remember. 

66.834.  Is  this  such  a  usual  incident — the  murder  of  a  man  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  did  not  speak  to  him  of  the  fact  that  the  policeman  had  asked  for  intervention  to 
get  a  coffin.  Did  you  not  speak  to  him  at  all  about  that  ?  W ell,  I  know  as  much  as 
Father  Coen  about  it. 

66.835.  Had  you  any  conversation  at  all  with  each  other  after  the  policeman  went 
away  ? — I  daresay  we  had,  but  I  cannot  remember  anything  special  in  our  conversation . 

66.836.  Now,  this  man  was  a  process  server? — Yes. 

66.837.  Were  process  servers  popular  in  Woodford? — Well,  so  long  as  they  were 
not  bound  up  in  the  service  of  processes  which  would  lead  to  unjust  evictions,  there 
was  no  feeling  against  them. 

66.838.  Was  Finlay  popular  in  March  1886  in  Woodford  ?— He  was  not. 

66.839.  Was  he  very  unpopular  ? — Yes. 

66.840.  Then  you  knew  that  ? — I  did. 

66.841.  Did  it  not  strike  you  when  you  knew  that,  that  Coursey’s  complaint  might 
be  a  real  one,  and  that  he  could  not  get  any  coffin? — Well,  I  cannot  catch  it.  Will 
you  repeat  the  question,  please  ? 

66.842.  When  he  came  to  ask  you  for  the  coffin,  you  knew  that  the  murdered  man 
had  been  very  unpopular  ? — I  did. 

66  843.  Knowing  that,  did  it  not  strike  you  at  all  that  Coursey’s  complaint,  that  he 
could  not  get  a  coffin,  might  have  been  a  real  one,  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth  ? 
Well,  I  thought  that  he  might  be  speaking  the  truth  to  a  certain  extent. 

66.844.  To  what  extent  ?— To  the  extent  that  he  apprehended  a  difficulty  in  getting 
a  coffin. 

66.845.  You  thought  that  ? — Yes. 

66.846.  Then,  if  you  thought  that  he  did  apprehend  difficulty,  why  did  you  not  assist 
him? — Well,  I  thought  he  had  a  much  easier  way  of  getting  a  coffin  by  going  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  or  sending  there. 

66.847.  Ten  miles  away? — Where  there  was  a  person  in  the  trade  who  usually 
supplied  the  coffins.  There  was  no  person  in  Woodford  at  that  time  who  supplied 
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coffins.  As  I  explained,  there  the  carpenters  make  the  coffins  for  the  peasantry  and  the 
people  generally,  and  will  take  no  payment  for  making  a  coffin. 

66.848.  Why  did  you  not  suggest  that ;  why  did  you  not  make  that  answer  to 
Coursey  ?  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  Coursey  ?  You  stood  by  and  said  nothing  ? — 
For  aught  I  know  now  I  may  have  made  that  suggestion  to  him. 

66.849.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that — do  you  mean  to  swear  you  made  that  suggestion 
to  him  ? — I  do  not  swear  I  did,  but  I  may  have  done  so. 

66.850.  You  may  or  may  not  have  done  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  likely  upon  that  occasion 
that  either  Father  Coen  or  myself  did  make  that  suggestion. 

66.851.  Do  you  swear  that  you  did  ? — I  swear  it  is  very  likely  we  did. 

66.852.  Will  you  contradict  him  if  he  says  that  you  said  nothing,  and  that  he  said 
“  the  authorities  deserved  very  little  consideration  from  him,  as  he  had  requested  that 
“  I  should  be  removed  from  the  place  previously  ”  ? — I  said  nothing  in  reference  to  one 
question  you  put  to  me. 

66.853.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Father  Egan,  that  you  told  him  he  could  get  a 
coffin  in  Loughrea  ? — I  do  not  swear  positively  that  Father  Coen  and  I  made  that 
suggestion.  I  have  no  positive  remembrance  of  it,  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that 
suggestion  was  made. 

66.854.  You  think  that  ? — I  do. 

66.855.  Did  not  Coursey  see  you  alone  when  he  came  first  ? — No. 

66.856.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  not  prepared  to  give  him  an  answer,  that  the  first 
time  he  saw  you  you  told  him  you  were  not  prepared  to  give  him  an  answer  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  so,  now  you  remind  me,  that  that  was  the  case. 

66.857.  To  wait  till  Father  Coen  came  in  ? — Yes. 

66.858.  Why  did  you  want  Father  Coen’s  presence? — Well,  I  was  practically  wanting 
in  experience  of  the  people  of  Woodford  and  the  surroundings  there  at  the  time. 

66.859.  You  had  been  nine  months  there  ? — Yes. 

66.860.  You  had  been  their  clergyman  and  chairman  of  the  local  association,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  not  chairman,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
association. 

66.861.  You  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  say  whether  you  would  give  the 
assistance  to  the  policeman  and  get  a  coffin  for  the  murdered  man  ? — At  the  time  I 
was  aware  that  Father  Coen  and  myself  and  the  people  of  Woodford  generally  looked 
upon  Coursey  as  being  most  officious. 

66.862.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  most  officious?  ” — Doing  nothing  except  interesting 
himself  in  breaking  down  the  tenants’  organisations,  and  intimidating  them  to  pay  their 
rents — all  kinds  of  innuendoes. 

66.863.  He  was  opposed  to  the  tenants? — Yes,  and  to  their  movements. 

66.864.  And  so  was  Finlay? — Yes. 

66.865.  Was  that  the  reason  you  would  get  no  coffin  for  him  ? — That  is  not  a  fair 
way  of  putting  it. 

66.866.  I  will  have  to  put  it  again,  I  am  afraid.  Was  that  the  reason  you  would 
give  no  assistance  to  get  a  coffin  for  him? — Was  that  the  reason  ? 

66.867.  Do  not  you  understand  my  question.  Do  not  you  understand  me? — No,  I 
do  not  understand  the  full  bearing  of  your  question. 

66.868.  Did  you  understand  the  meaning  of  it  ? — Will  you  repeat  the  question,  please, 
I  quite  forget  it  now. 

66.869.  You  said  that  Coursey  was  opposed  to  the  tenants,  and  Finlay  was  opposed 
to  the  tenants.  I  am  asking,  was  the  fact  of  that  opposition  your  reason  for  giving  no 
assistance  to  get  his  coffin  ? — Certainly  that  was  not  the  sole  reason. 

66.870.  Was  it  one  of  the  reasons  ? — It  may  venture  to  a  slight  degree,  but  if  Coursey 
had  come  respectfully  to  Father  Coen  and  myself,  or  if  his  officers  had  come  in  a 
becoming  manner,  treating  us  with  what  we  would  consider  due  courtesy,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Father  Coen  would  have  been  only  too  anxious  to  comply  with  any  request 
of  theirs. 

66.871.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  two,  as  Christian  ministers,  allowed  your  sense 
of  offended  dignity  to  prevent  your  getting  a  coffin  for  this  wretched  man’s  body  ? — It 
was  not  our  duty  to  get  a  coffin  for  him. 

66.872.  Was  it  your  sense  of  offended  dignity  that  prevented  your  giving  assistance, 
and  doing  this  Christian  duty  ? — I  say  that  I  did  feel  that  we  were  not  properly  treated 
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upon  that  occasion,  but  the  real  reason  why  we  did  not  give  assistance  was  that  we  did 
not  anticipate  at  the  time  there  would  be  any  difficulty  m  getting  the  coffin.  The 
authorities  knew  that  coffins  were  easily  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

66,873.  They  could  get  a  coffin  where  ? — In  the  neighbouring  towns. 

66*874*.  Loughrea,  10  miles  away  ? — Portumna,  that  is  nearer. 

66’,875.  How  far  is  Portumna  away  ?— Seven  miles. 

66,876.  Why  did  you  expect  them  to  get  it  at  Portumna  ?  Is  there  any  coffin  maker 
in  Portumna  ?— Yes,  there  are  men  there  who  supply  coffins  at  a  fixed  price. 

66  877.  How  was  it  you  never  suggested  that  to  Coursey  ? — I  say  my  impression  is 
that  in  the  conversation  that  took  place  afterwards  about  attending  at  the  funeral, 
there  may  have  been  some  suggestion  made  of  that  kind  by  Father  Coen. 

66.878.  Did  you  attend  the  wretched  man’s  funeral? — No,  but  I  offered  to 

attend  it. 

66.879.  To  whom  did  you  offer? — Coursey. 

66.880.  Is  it  Coursey  who  offended  your  dignity  ?— Yes. 

66.881.  Then  you  looked  upon  Coursey  as  the  proper  individual  to  negotiate  with 
you  about  the  attendance  at  the  funeral  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

66.882.  You  did  not  attend  it.  What  did  Coursey  say?— No,  I  say  I  did  not  regard 
Coursey  as  the  proper  person  to  come  and  “  negotiate  with  me.  That  was  your 

66.883.  Did  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  attend  the  funeral  ?  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  attend  the  funeral. 

66.884.  Why  did  you  not  attend  it  ? — Coursey  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  coffin 
could  not  be  got  until  the  next  evening.  I  think  that  was  Saturday  evening.  At  all 
events  it  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Father  Coen  and  myself,  according  to 
parochial  arrangement,  had  to  be  in  our  confessionals  all  through  the  mid-day.  We 
explained  this  to  Coursey.  Father  Coen  told  him  that  either  he  or  I  would  attend  at 
the  funeral.  Without  giving  us  word,  they  changed  the  arrangements,  the  authorities 
did,  and  started  the  funeral  at  1  o’clock,  or  about  1  o  clock.  They  never  gave  us 
word.  Father  Coen  did  not  hear  of  the  funeral  leaving  Woodford.  The  remains  were 
to  be  buried  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  it  actually  had  left.  Some  friends  came  to 
him,  and,  if  mv  memory  serves  me  right,  he  sent  a  letter  himself  to  the  parish  priest 
as  a  favour  to  himself,  to  attend  the  funeral. 

66.885.  That  is  in  an  adjoining  parish  ?— That  was  in  an  adjoining  parish. 

66.886.  Did  you  go  to  the  widow  to  ask  when  the  funeral  should  be  held  ? — I  did 
not.  She  was  at  my  house  the  morning  after  the  murder. 

66.887.  Did  you  ask  her  when  the  funeral  should  be  held  ? — No. 

66388.  Did  you  go  to  Coursey  to  ask  when  the  funeral  was  to  be  held? — No. 

66389.  Were  you  afraid  to  attend  the  man’s  funeral  ?— Not  a  bit. 

66390.  Then  why  did  you  not  attend  it  ?— Because  Coursey,  or  the  authorities, 
broke  their  implied  understanding  with  us — their  arrangement  with  us. 

66.891.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Coursey  named  a  particular  hour  when  the  funeral 
would  be  held  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  he  stated  to  Father  Coen  that  he  thought  the 
coffin  would  not  be  got  until  the  following  evening.  He  was  quite  aware  of  our 
parochial  arrangement.  Father  Coen  said  that  if  it  took  place  at  that  time,  either  he 
or  I  would  attend  at  the  funeral. 

66.892.  How  far  is  the  police  barracks  from  your  house  ? — I  suppose  about  200  yards, 

a  couple  or  300  yards.  , 

66.893.  You  knew  that  Coursey  could  not  get  the  coffin  in  Woodford— you  knew 
that? — I  heard  that  the  authorities  had  sent  to  Loughrea  to  get  a  coffin. 

66.894.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  police  barrack  to  ascertain  whether  in  point  of  fact  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  a  coffin  at  Loughrea  ? — Certainly  not,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  police  barracks. 

66.895.  Neither  you  nor  Father  Coen  interested  yourselves  sufficiently  to  ascertain 
that  ? — I  maintain  that  Father  Coen  and  I  did  our  duty  on  the  occasion. 

66.896.  Did  you  see  this  man  after  he  was  wounded  ? — Finlay  ? 

66.897.  Yes  ? — I  did.  a 

66.898.  Where  did  you  see  him  ?— I  got  word  to  attend  a  girl  who  lived  near  the 
house,  and  I  was  told  the  police  inspector  went  to  her  and  had  questioned  her ;  that  she 
got  into  a  fit.  I  was  called  to  attend  her,  and  having  gone  so  near  the  place  then  I 
walked  down  to  view  the  remains. 
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66,899.  In  the  wood  ?— In  the  wood. 

66  900  Was  he  then  dead  ? — It  was  the  next  day.  .  f 

66’qOl  Lvino-  there  still.  When  you  saw  him  m  the  wood,  you  did  not  yourself  of 
your’own  motion,  make  any  effort  to  get  him  a  coffin  ?— No.  Now,  as  you  remind  me 
of  it,  I  may  he  mistaken,  but  my  remembrance  is  that  it  was  one  of  the  constables  t 

who ’told  vou  they  had  sent  for  a  coffin  to  Loughrea.  ,  .  .,  ,  rtoiioo 

66,901 a.  Was  that  before  Coursey’s  visit  ?— It  was  after  Coursey  s  visit,  beca  s 

Coursey  came  to  us  before.  ,  ,,A  9  v 

66  902.  Did  you  find  out  afterwards  that  the  General  was  boycotted  .  Yes. 

66’903  When  did  you  find  that  out? — Well,  I  was  in  the  confessional.  , , 

66 904  I  only  ask  you  when,  when  did  you  find  out  the  funeral  had  been  boycotted? 
—Sometime,  about  three  or  four  or  two  or  three  hours  after  the  funeral  started 

S°  66,905g  After^if  had  been  met  by  a  number  of  persons,  and  the  remains  hissed  and 

gI  GG^OG^Y ou^swear0 that,  though  you  were  not  there;  did  you  ascertain  whether  it 
was  so  or  not  ?-I  never  heard  that  anything  of  that  kind  took  place  I  thinK  that  if 
that  is  stated  in  the  evidence,  it  is  a  mistake.  The  current  report  m  Woodford  at  the 
time  was  that  the  police  coming  from  Loughrea  with  the  coffin  m  which  there  were 
no  remains  were  hissed,  and  that  was  miles  from  Woodford. 

66,907.  Perhaps  so.  Did  you  say  you  spoke  at  the  altar  in  reference  to  this ^man  . 
-Yes,  I  spoke  at  the  committee  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  I  spoke  off  the  altar,  and 

1  66,908at  Are  youffiTh^habRof  publishing  your  resolutions  of  the  League ?— Very 

^eTo^MdLTyofpubfst  the  resolutions  of  the  League  about  this  time  l_I 

"‘wLlO.  Could  you  put  your  hand  upon  any  of  them  that  show  a  condemnation  of 
Finlay’s  murder  ?— I  am  quite  positive  if  the  files  were  to  be  looked  up  for  the  date, 
of  alLthe  local  papers,  that  the  resolutions  would  be  given  there  and  the  reports  of  the 

91L  How  long  was  it  after  the  funeral  before  you  gave  any  assistance  to  the 
widow?— Well,  I  did  what  I  stated  to  you,  I  spoke  to  the  people  on  that  evening  n 
no  account  to  refuse  her  fire  or  fuel  or  manifest  any  feeling  against  her  I  spoke  off  the 
altar  and  I  spoke  at  the  public  meeting  in  general  terms  to  that  effect,  but  I  think  on 
following  day  a  man  came  to  me  who  used  to  give  me  turf,  and  he  said  he  was  about  to 
give  the°widow  Finlay  turf.  On  that  occasion  I  would  have  taken  the  load  of  tuif  from 

him  myself  and  I  told  him  to  bring  it  on  to  her.  n  , 

66  912.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A  man  named  John  McCabe. 

66  913  And  apparently  John  McCabe  did  not  consider  he  ought  to  give  turf  to  this 
woman  untU  he^ cam e  and  asked  your  permission  ?-Well  he  did  not  put  it  that  way, 
it  was  not  asking  permission. 

66  914.  Is  not  that  what  you  understood  from  him  that  he  came  to  get  your 
permission  to  give  her  the  turf  ?— No*  at  the  time  he  was  supplying  myself  with  turf 
from  time  to  tune,  putting  in  a  load  of  turf  at  my  place,  according  as  the  spring ;  wor 
would  leave  him  time,  and  he  came  on  this  day  with  a  load  of  turf,  and  told  me  that  the 
policeman  or  somebody  had  asked  him  to  give  the  turf  to  the  widow  Finlay,  and  I  would 
have  tXn  the  turf  myself,  only  for  his  telling  me  that,  and  I  told  him  then  to  bring  it 
on  to  the  widow  Finlay,  and  he  did  bring  it  and  turn  it  m  there. 

66  915.  Was  that  the  only  thing  ?— That  is  the  only  instance  that  camfe  under  my 
notice  before  boycotting.  If  any  other  instance  did  come  under  my  notice  I  woul  l 
hate  done  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  would  have  exerted  myself  to  get  her  both  food 

Dr  Tully,  what  reason  did  you  exactly  assign  for  this  man  being  called  Dr.  Tully  . 
—The  humorous  speech  he  hade  in  Woodford-in  the  adjoining 

referred  to  the  procedure  of  our  organisation  in  Woodford  as  “^'“Vf/hnistered 
administered  medicine  and  got  a  man  to  throw  up  a  bog,  an 

medicine  to  another  man  and  made  him  throw  up  cattle,  and  another  throw  up  turf, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 
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66  917  Grive  it  more  definitely.  What  did  he  say  about  your  organisation  ?  1 

explained  to  the  Bench  a  while  ago.  Dr.  Tully  used  to  come  forward  and  make  charges 
against  the  members  of  the  organisation  who  were  charged.  The  members  charged  against 
got  a  full  opportunity  of  making  their  case,  and  of  bringing  up  any  witnesses,  and  if 
they  were  convicted— perhaps  that  is  too  legal  a  phrase— if  the  member  so  charged  had 
actually  acted  against  the  interests  and  against  the  rules  of  the  organisation,  they  would 
get  an  opportunity  of  making  an  apology  and  withdrawing ;  and  it  would  be  put  to  the 
vote  of  the  meeting  whether  or  not  the  members  of  the  organisation  should  accept  it, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 

66.918.  Dr.  Tully  was  a  kind  of  prosecutor  ?— Yes. 

66.919.  And  being  a  kind  of  prosecutor,  it  is  that  you  say  is  why  the  public  called 
him  a  doctor  ? — It  was  his  humorous  speech  in  which  he  described  it  as  getting  the 
people  to  throw  up  bogs,  wood,  turf,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

66.920.  What  did  he  say  when  he  christened  himself  that  ? — I  was  not  at  the 
meeting  when  he  christened  himself. 

66.921.  Was  he  not  called  doctor  because  he  prescribed  “  leaden  pills  for  land¬ 
lords'”  ? — He  never  used  the  words  “  leaden  pills  for  landlords.” 

66.922.  Pills  for  landlords  ? — He  used  the  word  “  pills  ”  on  one  occasion. 

66.923.  Were  you  present? — No. 

66.924.  Do  you  know  if  he  used  the  word  on  more  than  one  occasion  ? — If  he  had  1 
think  I  would  have  heard  it. 

66.925.  Did  the  people  christen  him  for  the  use  of  the  word  on  this  one  occasion  ? — 
Yes,  and  if  there  was  a  bad  meaning  in  the  term,  or  the  word  meant  murder,  the  people 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  use  it  publicly. 

66.926.  What  do  you  say? — I  say  if  the  people  of  Woodford  so  understood  the  word 
in  the  sense  which  you  now  suggest,  prescribing  pills  for  the  landlord,  they  would  not 
allow  the  word  to  be  used. 

66.927.  The  Woodford  people  would  not  allow  the  smallest  intimidation  of  any 
kind  ? — No. 

66.928.  Not  of  any  kind.  Would  they  boycott  men? — Yes,  boycotting  free  from 
intimidation. 

66.929.  Boycotting  inflicts  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  does  it  not,  upon  a  man  ? — 
Sometimes. 

66.930.  And  social  isolation? — Yes. 

66.931.  And  when  you  put  a  man  to  pecuniary  loss  is  not  that  intimidation  ? — 

Well’ - 

66.932.  Well  ? — Fear  sometimes  can  be  applied  legitimately. 

66.933.  And  very  often  illegitimately  ? — Yes. 

66.934.  If  you  put  a  man  in  fear  of  pecuniary  loss  is  not  that  intimidation  ? — But  I 
might  have  a  certain  right  to  put  him  in  a  certain  class  of  fear,  and  I  might  only  be 
asking  on  my  right. 

66.935.  To  put  a  man  in  pecuniary  loss  ? — I  might  be  acting  upon  my  own  fair  rights 
66*936.  To  put  a  man  in  fear  of  social  isolation  ? — To  put  it  in  this  way  I  maintain 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  associate  with  any  person  whom  I  think  unfit  to  associate 
w'th. 

66.937.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that. 

(The  President.)  It  is  a  natural  explanation. 

66.938.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  Do  you  consider  nothing  intimidation  that  does  not  threaten 
bodily  hurt? — Yes,  social  intimidation  may  be  stronger  than  physical  intimidation. 

66.939.  The  people  of  Woodford  would  not  countenance  boycotting.  Would  they 
refuse  to  sell  to  or  buy  of  a  man,  or  speak  to  a  man  who  was  boycotted  ? — I  think  there 
was  not  a  man  who  would  speak  to,  or  buy  from,  or  sell  to  a  person  who  was  boycotted 

in  Woodford.  ,  .... 

66.940.  That  you  do  not  consider  intimidation  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  rather  acting 

within  their  rights. 

66.941.  Or  refuse  him  even  the  necessaries  of  life?— In  that  case  I  am  quite  certain 
if  any  person  came  to  the  leaders  cf  the  organisation  and  explained  that  ihey  were  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  would  at  once  interfere  and  explain  that  they  were 
in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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t  1 1. ; T. ir  it  iyng  November  1886.  Listen  to  this  • 

66’943LmJ Tt!;™”  soldiers— X  suppose  this  will  be  the  last  evening  I  will  have 

an  opportunity  of  addling  an  assembly  ‘“S^e  ^ZZ’ltZ 

::  22%,  SfxSn  tland^bberltdC  K  2£ 

::  -- 

Were'  yoT^t"  this  speech  ?-No,  that  occurred,  1  think,  some  12  miles  from 

Woodford.  .  ,  .  j:j  „nil  rfiaa  it? — At  Kvlebeg,  between 

66,944.  Where  did  it  occur,  do  you  say ;  did  you  read  it .  ai  ^y  & 

Woodford  and  Ballinasloe.  ,,  , 

66  946*  ^  “•* X  Fr8emaU’B 

Journal  ’  at  tie  Sue,  but  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Tull,  was  ever  reported  m  it. 

66.947.  Did  you  read  th«  :-  time,  and  I  hope  that  some  one  will  take 

:  g&ssssi  si  Cd.:rme  rsf  egdo « and  ** 

Did  yoi“UeSaVlny thing  like  that?— I  do  not  remember  having  read  it. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Where  is  that  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  in  evidence,  page  95d.  Bvrne  ? — I 

66.948.  Was  that  speech  not  given  m  evidence  m  the  case  of  •  y 

^KdoTou  remember  being  at  a  meeting  at  Ballinagar,  Mr.  Lewis’s  place? 

66^950.  On  the  5th  of  December  1885  ?-Well,  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  ;  it  was 

about  that  period.  \,-a  fprmT1trv  ? _ There  was  a  meeting 

of  to— y  andThei^sympathisersIand  a  meeting  also  to  protest  against  Mr.  Lew.s’s 

action  in  refusing  to  receive  the  deputation. 

66,952.  Was  Mr.  John  Roche  there 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  am  going  to  call  Mr.  Roche. 

WpII  T  am  almost  certain  he  was.  * 

V (Mr  Atkinson.)  Did  Mr.  John  Roche  make  this  speech  in  your  presence  . 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  told  my  friend  I  am  going  to  call  him. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  am  aware. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  wanted  to  save  time  if  1  could. 

Afi  (Mr  Atkinson  1  Did  Mr.  John  Roche  make  this  speech  ?  ,  , 

66'953-..(  God  knows  I  hale  been  speaking  to  ye  long  enough;  ye  have  : a  tyrant  to 
..  crush  to-day  and  throttle  him  and  don’t  let  go  your  grasp  until  ye  shove  the 

That  i:  another  meeting^  Mr.  Roche  denies  he  used  the  exact  words. 

66  954.  Then  it  was  not  said  m  your  presence  No,  certainly  not.  . 

66,955.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association  m 
Woodford  in  1887  1 — Yes,  it  is  there  now,  I  thin  . 

66  957]  DidhnotSyou  Jve’the  reason  that  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  would  not 
give  ’any  countenance  to  such  an  association,  because  they  wanted  to  keep -thing q  * 
and  give  better  chances  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  be  passed  ?-I  did  not  put  it  m  that 
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way.  You  said  the  tenants  of  their  own  motion  passed  the  resolution  that  they  would 
<ro  to  the  landlord’s  office  in  a  body  and  there  demand  what  they  considered  a  fair 
reduction.  Out  of  that  then  sprung  up  the  attack  upon  the  tenants  by  Sir  Henry 
~R  i  i  rlc  q  . 

66.958.  Did  you  not  say — do  not  wander  away  from  the  question — did  you  not  say 
that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  not  countenance  the  movement  in  Woodford 
because  they  wanted  to  keep  things  quiet  and  give  the  Home  Rule  Bill  a  chance  of 
passing,  or  something  equivalent  to  that  ? — They  did  not  countenance. 

[The  President.)  I  have  the  substance  of  his  answer — The  leaders  in  Dublin  wanted 
peace  to  assist  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  ( The  shorthand  writer  read  the  note  of  the  Witness's 

CLUSW6T.) 

66.959.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  am  speaking  of  1885 ;  did  you  communicate  with  many  of 
them  ? — I  did,  several  of  them. 

66.960.  And  they  refused  to  give  any  countenance'? — They  refused  to  make  the 
League  funds  responsible  for  fighting  out  this  trouble  for  these  tenants  in  Woodford. 

66.961.  There  was  perfect  peace  in  Loughrea  at  that  time,  was  there  not  ? — Yes, 

I  think  so. 

66.962.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  as  to  this  mock  funeral. 
As  I  understood,  the  explanation  you  gave  was,  that  a  number  of  young  men  had 
gone  out  to  dig  potatoes  ? — To  mould  potatoes  for  tenants  that  were  threatened  with 
evictions  by  Sir  Henry  Burke. 

66.963.  Where  was  this? — Their  holdings  were  in  and  around  the  village  of 
Woodford. 

66.964.  Where  were  they  assembled  ?— I  should  say  they  assembled’first  at  Lucecom, 
or  in  that  direction ;  then  they  marched  in  a  body  with  their  spades  on  their  shoulders 
to  this  place. 

66.965.  Did  you  see  them  yourself? — No,  they  were  called  upon  at  the. meeting  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  enter  and  to  take  the  crops.  It  was  the  custom  with  the  men 
who  go  that  way  to  go  in  a  body. 

„  66,966.  At  the  time  you  were  at  Loughrea  were  there  not  some  murders  committed 

round  the  district? — Well  I  think  the  first  murder  was  that  of  Connors  some  time  in 
May — that  was  six  or  seven  miles  from  Loughrea. 

66.967.  Was  not  Dempsey  first  of  all  ? — I  think  Connors  was  before  Dempsey. 

66.968.  What  time  do  you  say  the  leaders  were  arrested? — Well,  Mr.  Davitt,  who 
was  the  most  prominent  of  the  leaders,  came  to  Loughrea,  and  who  always  in  most 
passionate  terms  denounced  crime,  was  taken  up  even  before  the  passing  of  the 
Coercion  Act  in  March. 

66.969.  Who  else  ? — Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  always  came  to  Loughrea,  and  spoke 
there  ;  he  was  arrested. 

66.970.  When  ? — In  March  or  April,  I  should  say. 

66.971.  1881? 

66.972.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes? — Yes. 

66.973.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  April  1881,  Does  Sir  Henry  Burke  live  in  your  parish? 
— No,  Sir  Henry  Burke  lives  in  the  parish  of  Ballynakill. 

66.974.  Are  there  any  tenants  in  the  parish  of  Woodford  ? — Yes,  the  little  village  of 
Woodford  is  built  on  his  property. 

66.975.  You  went  to  his  office,  and  you  took  an  interest  outside  the  parish  so  far  as 
the  tenants  were  concerned  ? — No,  he  had  an  office  in  the  town  of  Woodford.  I  did 
not  go  to  his  place.  We  went  to  his  office  in  the  town  of  Woodford. 

66.976.  In  whose  parish  was  Dempsey  murdered? — It  was  in  the  parish  of  Kiltulla. 

66.977.  Who  is  the  parish  priest  of  that  parish  ? — Father  Tom  Kelly,  since  deceased. 

66.978.  In  whose  parish  was  Connors  murdered  ? — I  made  a  mistake — Connors  I 
mean  was  in  Father  Kelly’s  parish ;  Dempsey  was  in  Father  Furlong’s  parish,  I  think. 

66.979.  Whose  parish  was  Doherty  murdered  in  ? — Doherty — well,  I  should  say  ho 
was  in  the  Craughwell  parish,  but  I  do  not  know  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  over 
there. 

66.980.  Linton  ? — That  is  quite  another  diocese.  Linton  was  murdered  in  the  parish 
of  Loughrea. 

66.981.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  parish  was  he  murdered  in? — I  could  not  say.  It  was 
near  Ardrahan,  six  miles  from  Loughrea,  and  quite  another  diocese. 

66.982.  And  Mr.  Blake? — He  was  murdered  in  the  parish  of  Loughrea. 
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66  883.  Is  not  Loughrea  the  central  town  of  the  district? — Well,  it  is  a  market  town. 
66  984  Market  town  of  the  entire  district? — Yes;  well,  I  should  say  that  for  the 
portion  covered  by  the  district  in  which  Dempsey  and  Connors  were  murdered,  that  the 

market  town  would  be  Athenry.  .  .  j  .  ... 

66,985.  Do  you  say  so  ? — I  think  so,  because,  m  fact,  there  not  being  a  railway 

they ’say  they  get  things  at  Loughrea  cheaper.  _ 

66  986.  Did  the  League  in  Loughrea  take  any  action  with  reference  to  any  of  these 
murders?— Well,  I  think  as  a  parochial  organisation  it  did  not  ;  but—— 

66  987.  Did  they  pass  any  resolutions  in  reference  to  them  .  1  think  not ;  that  is, 

with’  the  exception  of  Linton’s  murder.  When  Mr.  Blake’s  murder  took  place,  of 

course  the  League  was  suppressed ;  there  was  no  League. 

66,988.  In  1882?— In  1882.  But  with  regard  to  the  murders  outside  our  own 

branch,  I  do  not  think  we  passed  a  resolution.  .  . 

66  989.  No  resolution  at  all  was  passed? — Not  as  a  local  or  parochial  organisation. 
66’990"  In  any  form  parochial  or  the  contrary? — Well,  at  the  general  meeting,  at 
the  mass  meeting,  held  at  Loughrea,  the  most  prominent  speakers  were  Michael  Davitt 
and  John  Dillon,  and  at  this  meeting,  in  the  most  passionate  terms,  Davitt  denounced 

66  991  Did  the  local  League  pass  any  resolution  denouncing  any  of  these  murders, 
except  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ?— They  did  at  two  or  three  large  meetings,  and  as 

strong  as  I  could  I  denounced  them  myself.  .  .  .  i  ?  Tv/r-rr 

66,992.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  dealing  with  these  particular  murders  .  My 

imnression  is  they  did  not,  they  were  the  only  ones. 

66  993.  Notwithstanding  that  they  were  outside  the  limit  of  your  district,  did  you 
pass  any  resolution  at  all  dealing  with  crime  ?— Well,  we  often  passed  resolutions  m 

^C66r994?rDki  you  pass  any  resolution  dealing  with  any  of  these  murders  ?— I  said  I 
cannot  remember  any  resolution;  there  may  have  been;  my  impression  is  there 

W  66,995.  Some  of  these  men  were  murdered  in  broad  day,  were  they  not?  I  think 

all66,e9966XDid  you  pass  any  resolution  calling  upon  the  people  to  aid  m  the  detection 

of  the  criminals  ? — No.  .  .  , 

66  997.  Did  you  deliver  any  instructions  to  the  people  to  aid  m  the  detection  of  t  e 
criminal  ? — I  think  in  denouncing  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  which  happened  m  the 
Northrea  parish,  and  also  the  murder  of  Constable  Linton,  I  spoke  to  that  effect. 

66  998  Linton’s  vou  say  was  not  an  agrarian  murder  at  all .  JNo. 

66’999.  Before  you  spoke  about  him  had  you  ascertained  that  Blake  was  favourable 

to  the  claims  of  the  tenants? -I  had  ascertained  that.  , 

67,000.  Before  you  spoke? — Months  before  he  was  murdered,  because  his  under¬ 
agent  told  me  he  was  a  friend  of  mine. 

°67  001.  What  did  you  say  about  the  people  giving  their  assistance  to  apprehend  the 
criminals  ?— At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  of  course  remember  the  exact  terms. 
67,002.  But  tell  me  the  purport  of  your  remarks .  Well,  I  referred  to  t  a  as 

a  67  003.  What  did  you  say,  sir  ? — I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  say. 

67*004.  Did  you  say  it  more  than  once  ? — Well,  I  did  not  say  the  same  words  more 

th67,005e*  This  exhortation  ;  did  you  deliver  it  more  than  once? — Yes,  on  those  two 

UC67  006.'  On  the  same  day  ?— Well,  on  the  same  day,  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  I 
said  mass  on  the  occasion — that  is,  on  the  Sunday  after  Linton  was  murdered ;  if  I  di 

say  two  masses,  I  spoke  at  the  two  masses.  . 

67  007.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  at  all  as  to  what  you  aaid  as  to  an  exhortation  to  th 
people  to  aid  the  police  in  apprehending  the  criminals  ?— Really,  at  this  distance  of  time, 

1  C(37 ,008.  Di/you  say  it  to  anybody,  from  house  to  house,  as  you  went  through  the 
narish? — No. 

67,009.  Did  you  write  any  letter  to  any  paper  ?— No. 

67.010.  Did  you  pass  any  resolution  at  the  Land  League  or  anything  of  that  kina  . 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  think  with  regard  to  Linton’s  murder,  the  resolution 
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that  we  passed  embodied  a  strong  hope  that  the  murderer  would  be  brought  to  justice, 
and  a  wish  that  the  members  of  our  League  should  exert  themselves  to  that  end,  to 
bring  the  murderers  to  justice. 

67,011.  That  is  in  Lintons  case? — Yes. 

67,012.  Which  is  not  agrarian  you  say. — No. 

67,013.  Were  you  at  Saunders’  Fort? — Yes. 

67,014.  Was  Saunders’  Fort  the  place  where  there  were  certain  ejectments  on 
Lord  Clanricard’s  property  ? — Numbers. 

67,015.  Was  Saunders’  Fort  a  fort  build  upon  the  farm  of  one  of  the  tenants  named 
Saunders  ? — Well,  Saunders’  Fort  was  the  tenant’s  house. 

67,016.  Was  great  resistance  made  to  the  police  there  ? — Yes. 

67,017.  And  the  place  barricaded  ? — Yes. 

67,018.  And  bricks  and  stones  thrown  at  the  police? — No,  stones  thrown  at  the 
police. 

67,019.  Were  some  of  the  police  wounded  ? — There  were. 

67,020.  Were  you  there  ? — I  was. 

67,021.  How  many  people  were  there? — Well,  I  suppose  there  were  three  thousand 
or  four  thousand  people. 

67,022.  Three  thousand  or  four  thousand  people  ? — There  were  three  attacks  made 
upon  Saunders’  Fort ;  on  the  first  of  those  there  were  not  so  many  present.  On  the 
second,  it  was  a  later  day,  they  attacked  it  quite  unsuccessfully  on  those  two  occasions, 
and  there  were  not  then  quite  so  many ;  there  might  be  one  or  two  thousand  then.  On 
the  last  and  final  and  successful  occasion  there  were  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
present. 

67,023.  Were  the  police  beaten  off  twice  ? — Yes. 

67,024.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  organising  this  resistance  ? — I  was  opposed  to  the 
young  men  going  to  this  house,  and  that  is  publicly  known  in  the  locality. 

67,025.  Were  you  opposed  to  the  resistance? — I  was. 

67,026.  You  swear  that  ?— I  swear  it  distinctly,  and  I  stated  that  at  the  public 
meetings  in  the  district.  I  was  opposed  to  the  young  men  going  to  the  house. 

67,027.  Were  you  opposed  to  the  resistance  to  the  sheriff  to  take  possession  ? — To 
that  particular  form  of  resistance  I  was. 

67,028.  What  particular  form? — Young  men  going  to  the  house  and  risking  their 
lives  and  keeping  it  for  two  or  three  hours  by  throwing  water. 

67,029.  Going  in  and  barricading  the  house? — Yes. 

67,030.  Those  are  the  men  other  than  the  families  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

67,031.  Was  that  the  only  form  of  resistance  you  were  opposed  to  ? — I  was  in  favour 
of  very  firm  and  passive  resistance. 

67,032.  Do  you  call  breaking  a  policeman’s  head  passive  resistance  ? — I  call  that 
very  active  resistance. 

67,033.  Did  not  that  occur  at  Saunders’  Fort  ? — Their  heads  were  not  broken. 

67,034.  Were  they  cut  ? — I  think  no  head  was  cut. 

67,035.  Were  they  wounded? — The  sub-inspector  slipped  off  the  roof  in  trying  to 
get  off  in  the  final  assault,  and  I  think  his  sword  cut  his  hand. 

67,036.  Is  that  the  only  policeman  who  was  wounded  ? — Yes. 

67,037.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this ;  did  you  on  the  19th  make  a  speech  after 
the  evictions  ;  did  you  make  a  speech  at  the  chapel  ? — If  there  was  a  meeting  on  that 
day  I  certainly  spoke  at  it. 

67,038.  Did  you  congratulate  the  people  on  the  resistance  they  had  made  ? — (No 
answer .) 

67,039.  Did  you,  sir? — Would  you  read  the  speech? 

67,040.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  you  congratulated  the  people  on  the 
resistance  made  or  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  I  did  or  not.  If  you  will  read 
the  speech  for  me  I  will  answer  then  all  I  know  about  it  or  that  I  can  remember. 
67,041.  May  you  have  made  such  a  speech  ? — Well,  I  may. 

67,042.  Did  you  say  there  would  be  a  special  resistance  next  day  ? — I  cannot 
remember. 

67,043.  You  may  have  made  such  a  speech? — Well,  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  I 
would  have  made  such  a  speech, 
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67,044.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  made  such 

a  S67  045.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  a  speech  at  all  or  not  ?  What  date  ? 
67,046.  I  think  it  was  between  the  first  and  second  attack  .  That  would  be  on  t  e 

eVOT047°f  The  report ‘of  attack  is  at  789.  Did  you  say  that ’-Really  I  cannot 
rpmp’mber  whether  I  did  or  not,  I  have  no  remembrance.  t  ,  .  .  . 

67,048.  That’s  all  the  answer  you  can  give  ?— And  if  I  did  say  it,  I  think  it  would 
perfectly  agree  with  the  explanation  I  gave.  The  resistance  on  that  first  day,  to  which 
X  refer,and  to  which  I  was  alluding  to,  was  barricading  the  houses  as  strongly  as  they 
possibly  could  be  barricaded.  This  was  carried  out  very,  imperfectly  on  the  first  day, 
because  we  got  no  notice  of  the  eviction,  and  all  the  barricading  which  was  done,  was 

done  very  quickly  and  promptly.  > 

67  049.  That  was  on  the  first  occasion  ? — Yes.  , 

67  050.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  a  speech  after  that,  before  the  secon 
occasion,  regretting  that  the  first  resistance  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  hoping  there 
would  be  stronger  resistance  next  time  ?— I  cannot  say,  really.  „ 

67,051.  Did  you  instruct  them  to  barricade  their  doors  upon  the  second  time  .  No. 

67^052.  Did  you  advise  them  to  do  so  ? — No. 

“  Told  the  people  to  defend  their  houses  and  their  children  and  their  fireside, 

“  and  to  fight  for  them,  knee-deep  if  required.  But  these  strong  measures  were 
«  not  reaufred  of  them.  All  that  was  required  from  them  was  to  act  determinedly, 

“  and  he  would  spend  10  years  in  gaol  for  their  cause  and  his  whole  lifetime  if  neces- 
«  Sary.  He  also  told  the  people  to  stand  to  the  shopkeepers  and  the  shopkeepers 
“  to  stand  to  them,  and  if  the  shopkeepers  did  not  stand  to  them,  they  had  their 
«.  remedy,  if  they  attempted  to  recognise  low  hirelings  of  the  Government. 

Did  you  say  anything  of  that  kind? 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Is  this  speech  in? 

(Mr  Atkinson.)  No  I  do  not  think  so.  „ 

67  054.  Did  you  say  anything  of  that  kind  ?— A  portion  of  it,  about  tne  shopkeepers 

standing  to  the  people,  and  the  people  standing  to  them,  is  very  likely  what  .1  woul 
have  said,  but  the  “knee-deep”  I  think  is  rather  an  orange  expression.  It  is  one  1 

W°67^)55.  You  were  on  the  road  on  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Blake  s  husband  s  murder, 

were  you  not  ?— Yes.  ,r 

67  056.  You  say  you  did  not  hear  the  shots  fired  . — Ino. 

67.057.  Did  you  see  a  number  of  country  people  along  the  road  .  I  saw  some  country 

Pefi7  058.  Did  you  call  to  any  of  them  for  assistance  after  you  had  ascertained  what  had 
happened.  Did  you  call  upon  any  of  the  people  round  the  road  that  you  saw  to  come 

and  render  assistance  ? — I  did.  ,  , 

67,059.  Did  they  come?  — I  called  upon  persons  to  come  and  take  charge  of  the 

horse  which  was  under  the  car  on  which  Mrs.  Blake  was  sitting.  ,, 

67  060.  Did  you  know  the  people?— No,  I  did  not  know  any  of  them  personally 
there.  Then  I  called  again  when  I  got  down  to  Mr.  Blake  s  body.  A  man  on  horse¬ 
back  came  up  whom  I  knew  and  I  asked  him  to  ride  into  town  as  quickly  as  he  could 

and  get  a  doctor. 

67  061.  Did  he  do  so? — He  did.  T  1  _ 

67  062.  Did  you  know  many  of  the  people  ?— He  was  the  only  one  that  I  knew. 

67* 063.  But  there  were  a  great  many  people  there  ?— There  were ;  it  was  a  fair  day. 
67  064  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  go  into  the  fair  and  tell  the  people  there  had  bee 
a  man  murdered  within  a  short  distance  outside  the  town  ?— I  had  not  ^e.  I  was 
■just  going  to  celebrate  mass.  The  congregation  was  waiting  for  me.  I  wa*  so  tired 

after  seeing  Mrs.  Blake,  I  had  to  lie  down  and  rest. 

67,065.  Did  Mrs.  Blake  ask  you  to  go  to  her  husband  ?—bhe  did 

67,066.  Did  she  ask  you  more  than  once  ?— Not  that  I  understood  her  or  heard  h  , 

67,067.  What?  Did  she  ask  you  more  than  once  ? — 1  did  not  hear  hei  asking  me 

more  than  once. 


67,068.  Did 
reluctance. 


you 


show  any  reluctance  about  going  ?— Consciously  I  showed  no 
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67,069.  You  say  consciously  ?  Consciously.  Of  course  I  was  hurried  and  put  about 
when  I  went  up  there.  When  I  saw  the  murdered  driver  with  his  blood  all  streaming 
over  his  bosom,  I  altogether  concentrated  my  attention  upon  him  till  I  had  my  duties 
as  a  priest  discharged  in  his  regard,  and  it  was  only  then  that  I  turned  round  to 
Mrs.  Blake.  In  doing  so  I  had  to  get  up  on  the  footpath  that  is  there ;  and  she  is 
quite  mistaken  in  thinking  I  was  standing  on  the  footpath  when  she  said  so. 

67,070.  Did  she  use  the  word  duty  to  you,  and  remind  you  it  was  your  duty  to  come 
to  the  dying  man  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

67,071.  Your  recollection  is  not  positive  one  way  or  the  other? — No,  if  Mrs.  Blake 
has  sworn  that,  and  has  sworn  she  has  a  clear  remembrance  of  it,  I  certainly  do  not 
cast  any  doubt  on  anything  that  she  swore. 

67,072.  Were  there  any  books  kept  in  the  League  in  Loughrea? — There  was  a  list 
of  the  members  kept ;  also  a  list  of  the  subscriptions  handed  in. 

67,073.  Any  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  ? — I  think  there  was  no  minute  book. 
It  was  not  customary  to  keep  those. 

67,074.  In  whose  custody  were  those  books  kept  ? — They  were  in  the  custody  of 
John  Sweeny,  secretary,  until  he  was  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  Act  shortly 
after  being  passed.  I  think  he  was  kept  eighteen  months  in  gaol  as  a  suspect ;  and 
they  passed  into  other  hands. 

67,075.  Whose  hands  ? — I  cannot  say. 

67,076.  Where  is  Mr.  Sweeney  now? — Well,  I  think  that  he  is  in  London. 

67,077.  He  lives  in  Loughrea  still,  I  presume? — He  lives  in  Loughrea. 

67,078.  Did  he  come  here  with  you  ? — Not  with  me. 

67,079.  Have  you  seen  him  since  he  came? — Yes. 

67,080.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him? — Yes,  I  asked  him  about  the 
books. 

67,081.  What  answer  did  he  give  you  ? — He  gave  me  that  answer,  that  he  could  not 
account  for  them.  He  had  charge  of  them  and  was  responsible  until  his  arrest. 

67,082.  Where  used  he  to  keep  them  ? — They  were  generally  kept  at  a  room.  Our 
meetings  were  generally  held  at  a  room  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  printing  establishment,  and  I 
think  sometimes  the  books  were  left  there.  Sometimes  the  secretary  would  take  them 
home  if  he  had  any  writing  to  do  in  them. 

67,083.  They  cannot  be  found,  you  say.  Do  you  know  whether  any  search  has 
been  made  for  them,  or  effort  made  to  find  them  ? — Yes,  when  I  was  inquiring  for 
those  relief  books  I  inquired  also  for  the  books  of  the  old  National  Leegue  or  the  Land 
League.  I  was  told  first  that  all  the  books  had  been  lost.  Then  after  a  search  those 
were  found,  because  I  told  the  person  who  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  establishment 
now,  Mr.  O’Loughlin,  to  make  particular  search,  and  that  I  had  asked  his  uncle  to  put 
by  those  books  very  carefully. 

67,084.  Have  you  got  the  books  that  were  found  ? — I  have.  They  are  here 
produced. 

67,085.  Of  what  League  are  they — the  National  League? — No,  they  are  the  relief 

books. 

67,086.  They  have  nothing  to  say  to  either  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  ? 
—No. 

67,087.  Have  you  any  books  connected  with  either  League  ? — No. 

67,088.  Are  you  certain  that  the  Land  League  books  were  not  found  ? — I  was  told 
they  were  not  found.  I  believe  they  were  not. 

67,089.  Who  told  you  ? — Mr.  O’Loughlin. 

67,090.  He  did  not  keep  them,  you  know? — Well,  the  way  it  was  was  this.  There 
were  a  number  of  committees  held  in  this  house.  The  gentleman  who  owned  the 
house  was  very  painstaking,  and  as  a  matter  of  custom  and  procedure  all  the  books 
and  documents  were  left  there,  and  were  always  safe.  Then  if  the  secretary  had  not 
time  to  write  down  the  entries  of  the  meeting  he  might  take  them  home  with  him. 

67,091.  Who  kept  the  relief  books — in  whose  custody  were  they  kept? — They  were 
in  the  custody  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Relief  Committee,  Mr.  Con 
Kelly. 

67,092.  Was  that  same  gentleman  who  kept  the  relief  books  the  gentleman  who 
kept  the  Land  League  books  ? — No,  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
committee. 
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-i  .1  i*  f  Vinr>V«i  nrp  forthcoming  neither  the  National  League 
67,093.  And  although  the  relief  boo^ra"ennt^ntl^_T|ere  were  n0  books  except  the 

S  SS:  f°«  no  &  —  book  kept  as  fa 

as  my  memory  serves  me.  ST)endino-  of  the  money  ' The  treasurer 

67,094.  Was  there  any  book  kept  as  to  tne  spenum0  ui  j 

kept  an  account.  Mr  Power  in  Loughrea,  since  deceased. 

67,096:  expenditure  1  Yes,  he'never  paid  away  any 

Mrbook8"ayin  any°wa7t-H«  ™tswere  always  open  before 
67,098.  Where  feTthos/Tbooks;~J,C™n"  istenCe  were  you  in  the  habit  of  corre- 

si » -  ~ 

67.100.  And  getting  replies'?— -Yes. 

67.101.  Are  they  h orthcommg  .  c >•  i  d  or  copies  0f  the  letters  sent,  for  I 

r=ming.  l  aid  not  inquire  for  letters. 

National  League  organisation  ^  iTZlZkin!  of  Woodford  ? 
premdent  the  Land  League  ^  ^  Jj  %  ^  they  would  be  forthcoming. 

67,105:  What  were  the  books  that  were  3  L^Vthink'alist  ofthe  members  and 

S  ^  “ 

a  “fit  mentioned  that  you  went  ‘o  "  Burke,  this  -g^tra^  What 
did  you  go  to  him  for  (— Well,  he  wa  neig  cm  ^  wag  SUTnmoned  to  give  bail  to 

imof 

asking^in^v^ri^possilde^e  wouldnot  com^upon  the  be°nch  to  have  a  majority  vote 
f°67M109E  That  is  to  prejudge  the 

do,  but  I  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  he  or  any  magia 

Mr.  Roche  a  man  of  bad  character.  .  .  ,  ,  inT,o.uarre?— Well,  I  call  it 

67,110.  Mr.  Roche’s  offence,  you  say,  was  using  violent  language  .  wen, 

abusive  language.  T 

||  Lew,s  boycotted  at  the  timel- 

-  -  - 

tte67  n5f0peyrhUapnsTwill  be  able  to  fix  it  for  you  Do  you  remember  holding  a  meeting 
of  Mr.  Lewis’s  tenants  on  the  5th  December .1885’  1  d°u  •  ht  d  afterwards  ? — I 

^“No^yTmean  to  say,  sir,  that  Mr.  Lewis  got  his  own  house  blown  up  t 
— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  ,  ? 

there.  It  broke  some  glass  and  burst  m  a  cloo  .  .  ?  T  t  caii  ^  blowing 

67,120.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  do  not  call  that  an  explosion  t-I  do  not  call  it  diow  g 

up  a  house. 
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67.121.  Part  of  the  house.  But  do  you  say  it  was  a  serious  thing,  or  was  it  done  by 
the  landlords  or  in  the  landlords’  interest  ? — I  say  its  occurrence  at  that  time  was  in  the 
landlords’  interest. 

67.122.  Was  it  done  by  the  procurement  of  the  landlords  ? — Well,  I  think  the 
probabilities  were  that  it  was. 

67.123.  Was  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  do  you  think,  party  to  it  ? — Oh,  I  have  no  grounds 
for  considering  anybody  personally  responsible  or  being  party  to  it. 

67.124.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  privy  to  it  in  any  way  ? — I  do  not  charge 
him  with  being  privy  to  it. 

67.125.  But  do  you  think  he  was? — Well,  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  point. 

67.126.  When  you  say  that  your  opinion  is  it  was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  landlords 
you  have  not  got  Mr.  Lewis’s  action  in  your  mind? — Well,  it  would  be  in  his  interest 
as  a  landlord. 

67.127.  Do  not  mind  his  interest — by  his  procurement  ? — Oh,  I  make  no  charge. 

67.128.  By  whose  procurement  do  you  think  it  was  done  ? — I  have  no  opinion  what 
person  or  persons  were  responsible  for  it.  I  have  no  grounds  for  coming  to  an  opinion 
upon  that. 

67.129.  And  without  any  grounds  do  you  make  this  aspersion  that  it  was  done  by 
the  procurement  of  the  landlords  ? — I  do. 

67.130.  Without  any  grounds  ? — It  was  in  their  interest,  I  say.  It  was  calculated 
to  cast  discredit  upon  the  League  and  to  do  harm  to  our  side. 

67.131.  And  therefore  must  have  been  done  by  the  procurement  of  somebody 
opposed  to  the  League  ? — W ell,  all  the  advantage  was  on  their  side. 

67.132.  That  is  the  result.  By  whose  procurement  was  it  done? — Well,  I  cannot 
answer  any  more  upon  that. 

67.133.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  ? — Well,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  was  done  by  the 
procurement  of  those — of  that  party — whose  interest  it  would  serve. 

67.134.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  way  of  judging  human  action  ? — I  do. 

67.135.  That  a  thing  is  done  by  the  procurement  of  those  whose  interests  it  serves  ? 
— Whose  interest  it  would  serve  to  have  it  done. 

67.136.  What  do  you  say  of  the  outrages  which  are  inflicted  upon  persons  who 
disobey  the  League  ? — W ell,  I  rather  think  that  most  of  those  outrages  too  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  landlords. 

67.137.  You  think  so? — And  the  Castle  party  in  Ireland. 

67.138.  If  the  fact  of  the  result  of  the  occurrence  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  man 
is  a  good  reason  for  attributing  the  occurrence  to  his  actions,  what  do  you  say  about 
those  injuries  inflicted  upon  those  who  violate  the  rules  of  the  League  ? 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  whether  this  is  admissible  ?  This  is 
altogether  reasoning. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Atkinson  seems  to  be  about  to  cease,  therefore  I  will  not  call 
upon  him  with  reference  to  it. 

67.139.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  remember  that  occurrence  ? — I  remember  hearing  of 
the  explosion. 

67.140.  Were  you  present  on  any  occasion  when  Father  Fahy  made  a  speech  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — No. 

67.141.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — Certain,  and  I  am  certain  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  speech  of  Father  Fahy  that  Father  Fathy  was  not  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  was  violently  opposed  to  the  League  in  his  own  parish,  and  to  the  tenant’s 
association. 

67.142.  How  do  you  say  that,  when  you  do  not  know  when  the  speech  I  am  calling 
attention  to  was  delivered  ? — I  was  not  present,  but  I  heard  of  it. 

67 .143.  What  speech  am  I  referring  to  ? — The  speech,  I  suppose,  on  which  Father 
Fahy  was  prosecuted. 

67.144.  Why  do  you  say  that  when  I  have  not  said  so.  Now,  did  you  not  ascertain 
that  Lewis  was  boycotted  after  the  explosion  ? — I  never  ascertained  whether  he  was 
what  I  would  call  formally  boycotted. 

67.145.  What  do  you  call  formally  boycotting  ? — It  would  be  a  formal  decision  come 
to  by  a  meeting  of  the  local  branch,  and  communicated  to  the  other  branches  around. 

67.146.  That  is  formal  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

67.147.  And  does  that  frequently  occur? — Sometimes. 
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pe6fl50°  Tlm^atofoftHsferiod  soon  after  the  explosion  ?-Yes,  he  was  getting 

Pe°6P7a'51.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  was  getting  people  to  work  for  him  a  short  time 

after  the  explosion ’—Yes.  labmirprs* _ Well,  I  think  that  his  bailiff,  his 

67.152.  Who  were  they-one  or  ^  .^Xusekeeps  with  the  Messrs.  Lewis,  and 

gamekeeper,  the  bailiff  s  wi  e,  w  o,  ’  ^  four  workmen  always  remained 

all  the  servants  in  the  house ;  and,  1  thins,  tnree  oi 

with  him.  •  WrWlford ’ _ He  is  always  buying  there. 

67.153.  Could  he  buy  anythin  m  December  1885,  do  you  mean  to  say  he 

67.154.  In  December  1885,  after  the U3th ^  December  ^  ^  ^  on 

could  get  things  to  buy  in  ooe  or  ■  ^  pe  instituted  against  a  trader  there, 

one  occasion  when  a  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was 

66.155.  I  call  your  attention  to  those ^  ^  of  boycotting 

after  the  explosion  that  you  went  •  therQ  wag  boycotting  at  that  time. 

that  a  man  is  unpopular,  I  have  explosion  that  you  went  to 

67.156.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  direr  * 

Mr.  Burke’— I  think  it  was,  and  long :  a  e.  Mi.  Roche  was  using  these  very 

67.157.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  charge  g  ^  effect>  denoullcing  him  in  some 

words  that  I  have  quoted  to  you,  or  some  w  e  that  it  was  in  connexion  with 

way  ?  Do  you  not  know  it  was 4-Yes  made  in  0ctober  1886. 

‘TuirOrX c^bh ’"Xhi-m  October  1886.  How  soon  after  the 

prosecution  was,  I  cannot  say. 

67,159.  Was  not  this  the  very  speech k  Ye  have  a  tyrant 
t0;rS\X  SS  CSn't  let  go  your  g?asP  until  ye  shove  his 

13 thart?7oCu  wenfto  Mr.  Burke t- 

Ye6S7  161.  On  the  7th  January  18871-Well,  I  daresay  it  was  about  that  date.  But 
^meTmTno?  he  was  boycotted  in  the  sense  I 

explained.  He  was  intensely,  md  is  intensely .^unpopu  ar^  ^  ,lecidc.  in  favour  of 

67.163.  You  went  to  Mr.  Buiko  £  ,  ,  neighbour,  who  knew  Mr.  Roche 

Smto  bo^oo"  ought  ”  too”  better  than  I  did  that  Mr.  Eoohe  was  not  a  man 

of  bad  character.  ,,  .ap  wnrda? — He  mav  have. 

67.164.  But  might  not  he  have  used  1  0  not  know  that  he  used  those 

67.165.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  dul  use  them-  *  ™  of  tbat  natUre. 

exact  words.  I  think  he  disputes  them  He  deg0lde  in  his  favaur,  did  you 

67.166.  Before  you  went  to  ask  Mr.  Burke  to  come  ^  ^  wordg1_I  did. 

take  the  trouble  of  asking  Mr.  ] "Sd  for  the  use  of  them  ’-Yes,  he  expressed 

67.167.  Did  not  you  say  he  ^apologise  •  ,  def0rmity,  the  glass  eye. 

his  regret  for  having  referred  at  a  o  •  <<crusb  bim  ”  or  “  throttle  him  ”  ? — No, 

67  168  Did  he  regret  having  used  the  words  crusn  mm 

I  do  not  think  he  would  regret  that  present^  ^  e  wag  lainly  figurative.  It  is 
67,169.  He  stuck  to  those  -Becaua  .  h  oj?  a  tyrant  before  you  to  crush, 
rather  a  strong  figure,  perhaps.  He  sai  .  pbysical>  neither  was  the  crushing. 

14  6^7noot«otp=t  *  a 

tenants,  I  think.  .  ,  ,i  4.;me  ? _ It  was  on  the  occasion  of 

67  171  And  he  was  intensely  unpopular  at  the  time  . 

starting  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  estate. 
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67.172.  Did  not  you  say  he  was  very  unpopular  at  the  time  ? — He  was ;  but  since 
then  nothing  has  happened  to  him. 

67.173.  Now,  when  you  were  leaving  Mr.  Burke,  did  you  say  anything  t)  Burk}  in 
reference  to  being  boycotted? — Well,  I  have  read  Mr.  Burke’s  evidence,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  stated  to  me  he  did  not  care  whether  he  was  boycotted  or  not.  Until  then 
I  had  no  remembrance  at  all  of  his  having  said  that. 

67.174.  But  you  will  not  undertake  to  contradict  him,  I  understand  ? — I  will  not 
undertake  to  contradict  that  he  may  have  said  something  of  that  kind. 

67.175.  Did  you  find  out  that  he  was  boycotted  immediately  after  your  visit  ? — Well, 
I  suppose  he  was  boycotted  in  the  sense  he  explained  himself.  He  became  unpopular, 
and  some  of  the  servants  left  him,  I  dare  say  voluntarily. 

67.176.  For  what  ? — Well,  for  not  coming  to  stand  by  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Roche. 

67.177.  Did  you  tell  anybody  he  had  refused  to  come? — I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Roche 
himself.  I  told  Father  Coen.  I  told  persons  in  Woodford. 

67.178.  That  you  had  asked  him  to  come? — Yes,  and  that  he  did  not  come. 

67.179.  To  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Roche  ? — I  did  not  say  to  decide  in  favour. 

67.180.  Did  you  not  mean  that  to  be  understood  ? — In  the  sense  I  explained. 

67.181.  And  that  he  had  refused  to  come  ? — Yes. 

67.182.  And  he  was  then  boycotted  ? — I  draw  a  distinction  between  what  I  call 
formal  and  informal  boycotting. 

67.183.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  to  the  victim? — Well,  certainly  the 
informal  boycotting  must  be  presumed  to  be  altogether  voluntary. 

67.184.  Oh,  must  it? 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

67.185.  Is  Mr.  Lewis  about  whom  you  have  been  asked  so  much  in  reference  to  this 
explosion,  the  gentleman  who  claimed  200 1.  damages  in  respect  of  it  and  got  26  Z.  ? — 
Yes. 

67.186.  And  who  claimed  for  injury  to  his  plantation  40 1.  and  got  16s?— Yes. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  could  have  got  nothing  for  his  plantation. 

67.187.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  says  he  got  16s.  ? — It  was  a  pasture  and  not  a  plantation 
he  got  it  for  ? 

67.188.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  will  give  you  what  he  swore  ? — It  was  pasturage. 

“  67,189.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Your  Lordship  will  find  the  evidence  at  page  514.  He 
says : 

“  I  put  in  for  200Z.  (Q.)  And  what  did  your  brother  grand-jurors  of  the 

“  county  of  Galway  award  you  ?  (A.)  I  got  30Z.,  I  think,  from  them.  (Q.)  Are 

“'you  sure  now  it  was  not  2 61.  ?  (A.)  No ;  I  got  2 61.  from  the  judge.” 

Then  as  to  the  plantation — 

“  What  did  you  claim  for  injury  to  your  plantation  ? — (A.)  40/.  for  the  fence 
“  and  plantation.” 

Then  your  Lordship,  at  Question  2506,  says : — 

“  You  began  a  sentence  which  you  did  not  complete.  ‘  That  was  because  ’ - 

“  (A.)  Yes.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament  it  said  something  I  was  not  aware  of  at 
“  the  time,  that  woods  were  excluded,  and  I  found  I  could  get  nothing  for  the 
“  woods.” 

That  is  his  explanation. 

(The  Witness.)  I  saw  the  place  afterwards. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  relates  to  the  woods. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  he  gave  that  as  the  explanation  why  he  had  not  got  more 
than  he  did,  though  he  had  claimed  so  much  more. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  I  am  aware.  He  claimed  200Z.  for  the  injury  to  the 
house,  and  he  got  26/.  He  claimed  40Z.  for  the  fence,  and  he  says  he  got  16s. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  For  fence  and  plantation,  he  claimed  the  40/. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes. 

67,190.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then  he  could  not  get  the  plantation  through, 
because  woods  were  excluded  ? — I  was  present  in  Court  at  the  Sessions  when  this  case 
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•  j  t  flip  nlace  myself.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  figure,  but  be 

was  tried.  I  < exam  d  th  P  )10  got  even  from  the  grand  jury, 

put  m  a  daim  for  10  or  iZ  tone  e  t0  a  speect  of  Roche,  which  was  m 

-  &h}  WSLrM  say  that  Roche  does  not  admit  the  verbal 

accuracy ^of  it,  but  expressed  his  regret  for  the  personal  allusion  he  had  made  to  Lewis  . 

'  67  192  And  the  explosion  referred  to  occurred  how  long  after?— It  occurred,  I 

1  r — f  *;,» but  my  frieDd  tas  sot  tie 

Hr/^raCi)  a*—*-**  «*  - 

2^- -  -  "o  ro^^seo— ' 

come  to  your  notice, ^nul arity  without  any  formal  resolution  of  the  organisation, 
XeTwas  carrieTTo  the  Extent  of  refusing  necessaries  of.  life  to  anyone  1-1 

was  never  aware  such  a  thing .  case  ? _ I  read  in  the  papers  that  Murphy,  in 

67,196.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  care.  I  ^  ^  Had  tbey 

Woodford,  gave  evidence .to  hat' effect.  I  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  am 

HSipVook alpfge^t t^ScTof1  ° He “d  at  Question 

“  That  night  did  you  make  any  effort  to  get  a  coffin  for  Finlay  .  (-1.)  No, 

the  next  ^  to? — (-d.)  To  Mr.  Keary,  first. 

«  [q]  Heis  a  timber  merchant ?  (A.)  He  is  a  general  merchant. 

(O  \  Tbnt  is  the  treasurer  of  the  League  .  \A.)  xes. 

(The  President.)  First  of  all,  timber-merchant  does 
“  {Mr.  Ronan.)  Is  there  a  regular  undertaker  in  the  plac  .  I  ) 

he  supplied  the  material  for  making  the  coffin. 

Didtuat  him'to^ Vavl?  coffin  made  for  Finlay  ?-(A  )  I  did 

..  {f)  Whayt  did  he  Bay  ?-(.?.)  He  said  he  could  not,  but  he  directed  me 

d^^  fWL  Mm 

state  that. 

67,199.  Then  it  goes  on 

:  $  Sid  «  ItTe^-lr  you  ?-(A.)  No,  he  refused.  He  said 
“  *?.  M  to  get  a  coffin  for 

tx  asr-’w. i 

wai  y°u  read  tte  first  answer  on  the  top  of  the  page? 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  will.  ~  time  I  saw 

“  (Q.)  What  took  place  between  you  and  them  .  (-  •)  j  ^ 

“  Father  Egan  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  me  an  answer.  He  told  me 

“  nnt.il  n, ft, pr  Father  Coen  came.” 
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67.200.  He  is  your  parish  priest? — Yes. 

67.201.  [ Continuing  reading .] 

“  And  on  tlie  second  occasion  I  called  again,  and  I  was  received  in  Father  Egan’s 
“  room.  fo 


<C 

u 


“  (Q.)  What  did  you  tell  them  then  ?— (A.)  I  told  them  I  had  been  directed 
by  my  authorities  to  wait  upon  them,  to  get  assistance  for  the  burial  of  Findlav 
such  as  getting  a  coffin.”  J  ’ 

Now,  you  observe  he  does  not  allege  there  that  he  told  you  or  Father  Coen  he  had  been 
to  Keary  or  to  Pearce;  you  notice  that? — Yes. 

67 ,202.  Did  he,  in  fact,  so  far  as  your  recollection  enables  you  to  say,  tell  you  that 
he  k.ad  been  either  t0  Keary  or  to  Pearce  at  the  time  he  came  to  you  and  Father  Coen  ? 

YV  aU,  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  he  had  been 
with  Keary  but  had  not  been  with  Pearce  at  the  time. 

67  203.  I  want  to  understand  about  it.  My  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  has  asked  you 
whether  you  could  not  have  done  this  and  you  could  not  have  done  that.  How  W 
hacl  Ooursey  been  m  the  town  ?— He  was  there  before  I  went  to  Woodford  and  I 
think,  for  some  considerable  time.  ’  ’ 

n°W  }°ng  other  witnesses  will  tell  you ;  I  cannot  say. 

67.205.  About  how  long  ? — I  could  not  fix  the  date. 

67.206.  Had  he  been  there  a  year?— I  had  been  in  Woodford  myself  from  the 

August  previous.  This  was  in  March.  J 

67  90«'  TT6^  I!?®11  thei>e  b/f°re  ?~ Two  or  three  years  before  me,  I  think. 

?  m 1  ,  means  of  knowlI]g  as  well  as  you  the  customary  way  of  getting 
wa  rnS  ’  ■^■ucb  better ;  because  a  local  police  sergeant  knows  everything  in  that 

6  /  ,209.  Is  it  a  matter  as  to  which  clergymen  are  referred  to  at  all,  in  your  experience  ? 
—Never;  I  was  never  asked  before.  J  F nce , 

67,210.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  difficulty— apparentlv 
ultimately  there  was  none— m  getting  one  from  Loughrea  ?— No ;  then  Loughrea  had 

«ndb?f  +6Str°fl?  re+pUtatl°u  m  ^  boycotting  line  at  the  time.  Portumna  was  nearer 
* fnrn ^authorities  really  wished  to  get  the  coffin  and  not  get  a  refusal,  I  think  very 
naturally  they  would  have  gone  to  Portumna.  ^ 

rv  olo'  ttej  did  g0  t0  Portumna?— No,  they  went  to  Loughrea. 
the  coffin  atl  blo^tltour^8’  ^  ***  ^  Wer6  refused  tWe>  IP* 

Tben  on  page  532,  it  goes  on.  He  says  on  the  previous  page  that  it  was 
and  then  he  fa°ys°:- ’ °  PneStS*  H6  **  W°Uld  b6  Very  UDUSual  in  rekltl0n  to  a  coffio  ; 

(Q.)  Was  that  about  the  coffin  ? — (A.)  All  included;  there  was  a  difficultv 

fn  the  “yi4"d  U’  ““  Pe°P'e  °bjeCted  to  beicS 

T  “<?•)  S?rely  that  difficulty  only  turned  out  on  the  day  of  the  burial ? _ (A  ) 

It  did  the  day  previously.  ‘  '  > 

^°l°n  ^  oc,casi°n  y°u  went  to  Father  Egan  about  the  coffin;  you 
went  to  Father  Egan  s  about  the  coffin  alone  first  ?— (A.)  I  went  to  him  in 
general  to  get  assistance.  v  • 

my  iu1hoSs.tOW  y°U  *°  g°  t0  Father  ®gan  t0  g6t  tbe  c°m°  -~(A •)  Somo  of 

kind?')tI(SwrSt0mary  ”  Irel?d‘0  g?  t0  *6  parish  priest  for  a  thing  of  this 
Kina  — ( A .)  it  is  a  yery  unusual  thing. 

That  is  so?— That  is  so;  I  never  heard  and  I  never  was  asked  by  anybody  to  assist 
m  getting  a  coffin,  except  on  that  occasion. 

67.214.  I  want  t°  recall,  please.  You  have  said  that  for  good  grounds  or  for  bar! 

gs  a  a  man  who  was  no^helpL  the  pe«e 

80  Wm  5  bUt  Father  C-VliK 

67.215.  And  Coursey,  I  presume,  knew  that?— He  knew  it  well. 
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67,216.  And  that  made  you  look  with  some  suspicion,  I  understand  you  to  say,  upon 
his  coming  to  you  in  the  usual  way  ?  Yes. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


67.217.  I  just  want  to  conclude  this  about  Mrs.  Finlay.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand, 
Mr.  Egan,  what  you  have  said,  that  at  the  committee  meeting,  speaking  as  mass,  or 
after  mass,  and  at  a  public  meeting,  that  you  not  only  reprobated  this  murder,  but  also 
spoke  against  any  attempt  to  boycott  Mrs.  Finlay  ?  Yes. 

67.218.  On  those  three  occasions  ? — Yes. 

67.219.  And  you  saw  her,  as  I  understand,  the  next  morning  after  the  murder  ? — 
She  came  to  my  place,  I  did  not  actually  see  her. 

67.220.  When  did  you  see  her  first  after  the  murder  ? — I  think  it  was  two  or  three 

days  afterwards.  , 

67.221.  On  the  occasion  when  she  asked  you  to  say  mass  for  her  dead  husband  ‘ — 

She  came  on  the  morning  afterwards  and  asked  me  to  say  mass. 

67.222.  And  you  did  two  days  afterwards  ? — I  was  engaged  on  that  day  to  say  mass 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  particular  friend. 

67.223.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  into  that.  You  did  it  the  next  day  ?— The  very 

next  day  I  said  mass. 

67.224.  And  did  it  all  come  to  your  knowledge  that  although  her  husband  had  not 

been* popular,  but  most  unpopular,  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  all  that  she  was 
boycotted  after  that  ?— As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  she  was  not  boycotted.  She  was 
never  refused  anything  she  applied  for  in  W oodford.  « 

67.225.  She  has  not  been  called  in  this  case.  The  Court  is  aware  that  she  herself 
has  not  been  called.  You  have  been  asked  about  a  speech  of  Father  Fahey— was  he 

prosecuted  for  that  speech  ? — Yes.  . 

67.226.  And  you  say  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  League,  but  opposed  to  it  ? — Yes. 
67’,227.  I  want  to  get  from  you  a  little  more  clearly  in  reference  to  any  books  you  say 

there  were  in  connexion  with  any  of  these  several  organisations.  First  of  all,  we  began 
with  Woodford.  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  book  which  contained  a  list  of  the 
members,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  members  ? — To  the  National  League. 

67,228.  I  was  beginning  with  the  Land  League  ? — That  is  in  Loughrea. 

67^229.  Quite  right;  Loughrea  I  ought  to  begin  with.  There  was  a  book  of  the 
members,  and  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  members? — Yes. 

67.230.  Was  there  any  other  book  that  you  are  aware  of  ?—  No,  I  think  no  other 

boolc 

67.231.  Had  you  any  charge  of  the  books  at  all? — No,  I  had  no  charge  of  them 


67.232.  As  we  know,  that  was  suppressed  in  October  1881.  Now,  as  regards  the 
Tenants’  Defence  Association,  were  there  any  books  in  relation  to  that,  and  if  so,  what 
were  they  ? — There  was  no  minute  book,  but  there  was  a  very  detailed  account,  and 
very  accurately  kept,  of  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure.  I  think  the  receipts  were 
over  1,000£. 

67.233.  Of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association? — Yes. 

67*234.  And  who  was  the  person  who  kept  the  accounts  ? — There  were  four  secretaries 
appointed  for  the  association  ;  the  two  secretaries  who  lived  in  Woodford,  Messrs.  Reilly 
and  O’Farrell  practically  had  the  charge  of  those  books.  I  think  Mr.  Reilly  is  the 
person  in  whose  custody  they  are  kept. 

67.235.  Are  you  aware  of  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  if  the  court  desires  to  see 
them?— Well,  you  know,  I  have  left  Woodford  ;  but  I  am  certain  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  if  the  Court  so  desires ;  the  books  will  be  forthcoming. 

67.236.  And  as  regards  the  National  League,  you  say  that  it  became  a  dead  letter 
after  the  Tenants  Defence  Association  was  started  ?  That  is  so. 

67.237.  Although  there  was  a  book,  you  think  there  was  nothing  recorded  in  it  ?— I 
think  there  may  be  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  1885  recorded  in  the  book,  but  there 
was  no  subscription  after  that. 
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67.238.  In  reference  to  what  you  have  been  asked  in  relation  to  Saunders’  Fort, 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  you  were  a  party  to  the  resistance  by  the  tenants  by 
remaining  in  their  houses,  declining  to  go  out,  and  barricading  their  houses  till  they 
were  forced  to  go  out — what  you  call  passive  resistance  ? — Personally  I  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  putting  young  men  into  those  houses,  but  I  did  not  force  that  upon 
the  other  leaders  there.  They  knew  my  views.  I  expressed  them,  and  I  did  not  wish 
to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  acting  with  them.  I  take  the  full  responsibility  of  acting 
in  that  way.  My  individual  view  was  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  those  men  into 
those  houses. 

67.239.  But  as  far  as  passive  resistance  went,  you  held  a  strong  view? — I  was  as 
strong  as  anybody  for  that. 

67.240.  That  was  one  of  the  series  of  evictions  for  which  the  authorities  afterwards 
refused  to  allow  police  assistance  to  carry  them  out  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  most  leading  in  form,  and  it  is  not  the  fact.  I 
respectfully  ask  that  you  will  not  lead. 

67.241.  ( Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  I  will  ask.  These  were  some  evictions  on  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  property  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  an  unjust  eviction  on  his  property,  because 
at  the  time  it  was  carried  out  Lord  Clanricarde  would  give  no  reduction  whatever. 

67.242.  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  the  subsequent  evictions  contemplated  were 

not  carried  out  because  the  authorities  refused  to  give  assistance - ? 

67.243.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  yourself,  of  your  own 
knowledge  ?— I  know  on  two  occasions,  when  the  orders  for  evictions  were  put  in,  that 
the  time  during  which  those  orders  ran  was  allowed  to  elapse  without  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
agent  being  given  the  force  by  the  authorities. 

67.244.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Have  you  seen  the  published  letter  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  in  the  papers  upon  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

67.245.  We  will  put  that  in  and  see  what  it  says.  You  have  been  asked  by 

Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  whether  peace  reigned.  I  think  my  friend’s  expression  was  in 
W oodford,  up  to  the  time  that  you  arrived - ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  am  sure  I  did  not  make  use  of  that  expression. 

67.246.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  Let  me  ask  you,  had  there  been  any  evictions  on  any 
considerable  scale  until  the  time  that  you  arrived  ? — None  whatever. 

67.247.  What,  in  your  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  and  feelino-  which 

arose  in  Woodford  and  Loughrea  both  ? — It  was  the  very  foolish  attitude  takeif  up  by 
the  landlords.  1  J 

67.248.  Do  evictions  cause  disturbance  in  the  district  and  ill-feeling? _ Yes,  or 

contemplated  evictions  cause  great  excitement. 

67.249.  Proceedings  with  a  view  to  eviction.  There  is  one  other  small  matter  you 

have  intimated  your  desire  to  correct.  It  was  put  to  you  that  the  man  Finlay’s  house 
had  the  windows  broken  after  his  murder  ? — I  omitted,  in  the  pressure  of  the  cross- 
examination,  to  state  that  that  was  a  mistake.  It  was  long  antecedent  to  the  murder,  and 
it  was  even  before  Finlay  had  served  the  processes,  or  made  himself  at  all  unpopular 
that  that  event  occurred.  r  1 


67.250.  In  reference  to  what  you  have  said  about  the  communication  with  the 
central  authority  in  Dublin,  as  I  understand,  to  make  themselves  responsible  in  funds 
for  the  proceedings  of  the  local  body,  the  Tenants’  Association  was  formed  in 
October  1885  or  December  1885  ?— Yes. 

67.251.  You  did  say— my  Lord  was  good  enough  to  read  it  in  his  note— some¬ 
thing  m  reference  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  this  connexion.  You  are  aware,  are  you 

not,  upon  consideration,  that  at  that  time  the  Conservative  Government  was  in  office  in 
October  1885  ? — Yes. 

67.252.  And  that  except  the  suggestion  that  Lord  Carnarvon - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  He  said  nothing  about  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 
(Sir  Charles  Russell.)  I  say  he  did  not. 


67,253.  Except  that  suggestion  there  was  no  suggestion  of  Home  Rule  made  ur 
later.— No;  but  there  was  a  general  election  coming,  and  the  leaders  were  m< 
anxious  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  should  be  returned. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  I  do  not  think  you  are  right.  If  you  ask  1 
witness  questions  you  need  not  suggest  to  him. 
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{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  We  are  talking  of  notorious  events  as  well  known  to  you  as  they  are 

t0CT254  Just  see  whether,  at  the  time  you  refer  to,  the  starting  of  the  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association,  the  Conservative  party  were  not  m  power  and  whether  the  Irish 
nartv  were  not  then  helping  them  in  the  elections  that  were  pending  in  1885  .  You  do 
not.  seem  to  know  ?— The  Conservative  party  were  in  power  then,  but  shortly  afterwards 

tie67L25riPam  talta“g  of  the  starting  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ?-Yes,  the 
Cons^vatnms  were  m  power  ^  yQU  no(.  aware  that  the  Irish  party  were 

‘o  this  Mr,  Finlay  again  You  saw  Mrs  Finlay  you 
say,  som;  days  afterwards,  and  since  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  her  husband  S- 

'l"eg7,258.  Did  she  make  any  complaint  to  you,  either  of  your  own  conduct,  or  of  her 

bel67g259yCAfter  ter  husband’s  death  ?-She  fully  withdrew  everything  she  said  as 
regards  me  and  other  men  in  Woodford.  She  expressed  her  regret  for  it,  and  then  she 
consulted  me  about  getting  from  Mr.  Lewis  some  money  which  was  subscribed  to  her 

in  landlord,  Dublin  Castle,  circles.  ?  i?  i 

9(10  You  mean  for  tbe  family  of  the  dead  man  .  ror  herself.  # 

67  261  And  you  assisted  her  as  far  as  you  could  ?— I  did. .and  after  a  long  time  s  e 
said  she  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  police  escort,  as  she  knew  the  unpopularity 
ao-ainst  her  in  Woodford  was  from  having  the  police  m  the  house. 

°67,262.  Let  me  ask  you  :  the  events  you  have  been  referring  to,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  have  been  at  an  earlier  period.  Is  it  a  fact  that  since  1885,  1886  and 
1887  there  have  been  a  great  many  meetings  held  m  that  neighbourhood  m  the  interest, 

snnnnspd  interest,  of  the  tenants?  Yes.  . 

67  263  And  has  there  been  any  serious  crime  in  the  district  ?— There  was  no  serious 
crime  except  the  murder  of  Finlay.  There  was  an  alleged  case  of  shooting  at  a  process- 
server  long1  after  I  left  Woodford,  but  I  understand  that  the  impression  there  is  that 

nW^t^&t)kI^sTto  ask  one  question  about  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell  as  to  this  communication  to  the  leaders  in  Dublin  if  I  mi&ht  pu 

^(Th^President.)  If  you  think  it  important.  It  is  very  much  a  bye-pomt. 

67  264.  (The  Attorney- General)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  some  meetings  the 
leaders  in  Dublin  expressed  a  wish  for  peace  at  Loughrea  ?— At  Woodford. 

67  265.  When  was  that  ? — The  rents  were  collected. 

67*266.  Just  answer  the  question ;  when  do  you  fix  the  date  about .  I  should  say  i 
would  be  about  November. 

67’, 268.  Was  the  communication  in  writing,  or  how  ?— Well,  I  had  informal 
communication  in  writing  with  the  members  of  the  party. 

67,269.  Have  you  got  them  ?— I  may  have. 

67  270.  Have  you  got  them  here  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  them  with  me 
67  271.  Will  you  produce  them  if  you  have  them  ? — That  is  with  Mr.  Sheehy,  the 
member  of  Parliament  for  our  division,  and  through  him  with  the  Irish  party. 

67  272  Was  that  in  writing?— I  had  correspondence  with  him  at  the  time. 

67’,273".  Have  you  got  the  letters?— I  daresay  some  of  them  have  remained  with  me. 

I  do  not  put  letters  of  that  kind  by  carefully. 


Mr.  Michael  Charles  McInerney  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

67.274.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar? — Yes. 

67.275.  Do  you  live  in  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

67.276.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  the  trials  of  cases  connected  with  claims  for 
compensation  arising  out  of  malicious  injury  ?— Yes,  m  Galway  and  m  Clare,  and  some 
other  places.  I  think  I  have  been  in  all  the  cases  of  that  kind. 
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67.277.  Engaged  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  ?— By  the  bodies  of  ratepayers  of  the 
different  places. 

67.278.  The  claims  were  large  claims  as  a  rule,  were  they  not? _ They  were,  of 

course,  exorbitant  claims,  but  they  were  reduced  considerably. 

67.279.  You  were  opposing  them  to  reduce  them,  and  to  extend  the  area  of  taxation  ? 
—Yes,  and  to  see  that  they  came  within  the  Act.  Some  of  the  claims  did  not  come 
within  the  Act. 

67.280.  In  that  case,  I  will  come  to  some  particular  ones  shortly,  who  did  you  get 
your  instructions  from  ? — In  the  Galway  cases,  I  was  retained  by  Mr.  Jennings. 

67.281.  Was  Mr.  Jennings  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Land  League?— Oh,  no,  I 
think  he  is  just  the  opposite.  He  is  a  Conservative  gentleman— a  Protestant 
Conservative. 

67 .282.  Conservative  connexion  ? — Yes. 

67.283.  In  fact,  you  were  simply  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  ?— In  the 
ordinary  way  that  a  barrister  is  retained. 

67.284.  Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  ? 
— No,  none  whatsoever. 

67.285.  You  opposed  the  claim  in  Mrs.  Blake’s  case,  I  think  ?— Yes,  I  opposed  all  the 
claims  that  were  tried  then  in  Galway — I  think  five. 

67,286  {The  Attorney-General.)  What  was  the  date  ?— The  first  batch  of  cases  was 
early  m  1882,  under  the  Act  of  1882. 

67.287.  {Mr. ^Arthur  Bussell.)  And  you  opposed  it  in  Mrs.  Dempsey’s  case  ?— I  went 
down  m  Burke’s  case,  and  I  was  retained  in  the  others  afterwards. 

67.288.  The  only  case  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  is  Linton’s— the  policeman,  which 
was  rejected  ?— Yes,  that  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
conspiracy,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  agrarian  crime.  They  were  the  two 
grounds  necessary  to  sustain  a  claim  of  that  kind. 

67,289  You  are  the  Mr.  McInerney  referred  to  by  Mr.  James  Walsh,  who  £ave 
evidence  here,  are  you  not  ? — That  is  the  solicitor. 

67,290.  The  solicitor  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

{Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  His  evidence,  my  Lord,  is  at  page  2827. 

67,291  -Y°u  have  read  the  account  Mr.  Walsh  gave  here  ?— I  read  the  newsnaner 
account  of  it.  1  r 

67’292,  ls  lfc  substantially  correct  ? — That  is  in  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  money 
to  the  families  of  the  persons  who  were  tried.  J 

67.293.  Yes  ?— Yes,  that  is  substantially  correct.  I  was  applied  to  as  the  counsel  in 
all  the  cases  except  the  first,  and  I  referred  them  to  him,  and  to  the  other  solicitors  by 
whom  1  was  instructed.  They  got  into  communication  with  him,  and  what  he  has 
described  occurred,  and  I  was  asked  to  sign  the  receipt  because  my  name  was  known  in 

New  York.  I  am  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar  also,  and  of  the  press  in  New  York 
and  I  signed  it.  ’ 

67.294.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  not  defend  some  of  these  men?— I  defended  all  the 
Invmcibles,  except  the  first  two  cases. 

67.295.  You  were  assigned  as  counsel  to  them  by  the  Crown  ?— I  was  assie-ned  bv 

the  judge  who  presided.  °  J 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 
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r„iwnV  I  went  to  attend  tne  bwbw” 

was  tlwk  retained  in  them  by  a  local  w  ic^)r.  mentioned  just  now ’—Under 

67,303.  Had  you  any  other  cases  besides  tnose  y 

"oi.  Yes ’-I  think  were  the  only  cases  you 

67.305.  Practically  speaking,  except  on 

had’— That  is  all.  prisoners  on  the  instructions  of  Messrs. McGough 

67.306.  Did  you  defend  any  of  P  ?__Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  counsel. 

and  Fowler  in  different  parts  of  the  ^  circuit,  now  the  north-eastern.  I 

67.307.  What  was  your  circuit  .—me 

have  changed.  -  to  defend  prisoners  instructed  by  Messrs  McGoug 

67.308.  When  did  you  begin  ^mesP?_After  those  invincible  charges  as  they 

and  Fowler  with  reference  to  agrar  praotioe.  I  think  I  have  defended  nearly 

I.  Dublin  1T  >“  «.,d.d  ™ 

4o.W  ,1.  ■*  .  -  - 

UP  to  that  time  in  those  particular  cases  defended  upon  the  instructions  of 

1 67,310.  What  number  of  agmnan^h  ^  in  April  1885  t-I  defended  a  good 
McGough  and  Fowler  after  thes  should  say  12  or  14.  .  ,, 

many  under  the  0oer“<®  I  should  think  probably  of  those  nine-tenths 

67.311.  Not  more  I — JNot  more,  an 

were  acquitted.  _pi  it  jB  very  probable  ;  but  what  were  the  cases. 

67.312.  No  doubt,  if  you  were  counsel  it  m  wry  F  ^  ^  ^  namea 

I  want  to  get  at  that.  I  mean  the  names.  ■  oners  ?_j  couid  not  tell.  There  was 

67,313  You  could  not  teU  i the  nam  f  h  ^  ^  in  tte  country.  There 

not  anything  special,  it  was  simpiy 

was  nothing  particular  about  them.  went?-I  went  to  King’s  County  ana 

67,314-  Can  you  tell  me  the  places  wneio  j 

to  several  places.  .  ,  nmintv  ’ — I  could  not  tell. 

67,315.  What  was  the  place '  “  ^  ^  ^nder  this  Coercion  Act  of  1882. 

67  316.  What  was  the  offence  .  8o  8  ■  Q  me  the  information.  I  want 

67  317.  That  is  a  very  general  answer.  ‘  J  cases  which  you  did  defend  on  the 

to  know  something  to  enable  me  to  identi  y  h  mentioned’— They 

instructions  of  McGough  they  are  cases  before  the 

cannot  be  identified  lhere  s no  record  of  intimidation,  and  the  Act  I 

3S3S  ...  -  *-» — — ' 

-ss  s:  b..i.r  -  jtasasw-TS-c "  k-p  • r  7 

have,  at  least  lately  I  have.  I  do  “  .  :n£oraati0n  from  you  if  you  can  enable  me  to 

67,319.  1  am  anxious  to  get  certaI"  u  can  the  cases  you  defended  under  the 

get  it  from  some  source.  d  ell  me  “  /  d  Fowler.  Cannot  you  remember  one 

Act  of  1882  on  the  instructions  of  McCougn  anu 

£e  year  1-Yes,  the  year  1882  were  principally  cases 

Y0oeuCit°ohAOus  there  was  nothing  until  after  the  trial  of  the  Invisibles  in 

1883’— 1  thought  they  were  in.1&8|*  ?  -r  th  frbit  the  trials  took  place  before  that.  I 
67  322.  The  trial  took  place  in  Io»*  •  iluu  ^ 

did  not  do  very  much  then,  I  Ain^  m  McGough  and  Fowler,  but  I  knew 

the6r?w\3;e"foTteT  ablut  Tipperary  and  about  King’s  County-10 
0fSi.  Before  whom-magistrates  or  whatl-Mr.  McSheehy  was  the  resident 
magistrate.  tried*— Some  in  Burr  and  the  Bmall  towns  round 

there  and  fhey  were  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
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67.326.  Whether  trivial  or  not,  I  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  sort  of 
offences  were  they  ? — I  think  they  were  intimidation  principally. 

67.327.  Did  you  know  that  McGough  and  Fowler  were  the  solicitors  for  the  Land 
League  at  the  time  ? — Oh,  I  did. 

67.328.  You  of  course  took  your  instructions  from  McGough  and  Fowler  only  ? — 
Only  as  I  would  from  any  other  solicitor. 

67.329.  You  would  entirely  rely  upon  the  instructions  of  your  solicitor  ? — Entirely. 

67.330.  Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  the  League  at  any  time  ? — I  was. 

67.331.  When? — From  1881  up  to  the  time  it  was  suppressed. 

67.332.  And  afterwards  of  the  National  League  ? — I  think  I  am. 

67.333.  You  think  you  are  ? — Yes. 

67.334.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  So  far  as  those  intimidation  cases  were  con¬ 
cerned,  all  you  knew  was  that  you  got  briefs  from  McGough  and  Fowler  to  go  down 
and  defend  them  ? — Yes,  sometimes  from  McGough  and  Fowler  and  sometimes  from 
local  solicitors. 

67.335.  I  rather  gathered  that  the  Crown  fees  were  not  very  good.  Were  McGough 
and  Fowler’s  better  ? — They  were  better  than  the  Crown  fees  I  got,  which  were  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  three  guineas  a  day.  During  the  Invincible  trials  I  got  more  than 
that. 

67.336.  I  rather  gathered  it  was  a  case  of  your  being  taken  down  specially  ? — So  far 
as  that  term  applies  to  going  down  before  a  magistrate. 

67.337.  It  was  not  when  you  were  on  circuit? — No. 

67.338.  Was  there  any  other  place  besides  King’s  County  ? — I  was  in  Clare. 

67.339.  When  ?— About  the  same  time. 

67.340.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  think  that  was  in  connexion  with  men  who  were 
afterwards  not  tried.  They  were  accused  of  some  offence — what  you  call  Fenians. 

67.341.  Who  were  they? — A  number  of  men.  One  of  them  was  Frost,  and  there 
were  about  20  others. 

67.342.  What  were  they  charged  with? — With  conspiracy. 

67.343.  Where  ?— In  Clare. 

67.344.  Conspiracy  for  what? — The  Fenian  conspiracy. 

67.345.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  simply  a  question  of  the  Invincible 
conspiracy  or  some  other  offence  ? — It  was  the  Invincible  conspiracy  they  were  charged 
with. 

67.346.  You  were  instructed  by  McGough  and  Fowler  ? — No,  I  was  not  instructed 
by  McGough  and  Fowler. 

67.347.  Who  instructed  you,  then  ? — It  was  either  Mr.  Frost,  I  think,  or  Mr.  Lynch. 

67.348.  Frost  of  Clare,  or  Lynch  of  Clare  ? — Yes. 

67.349.  I  understood  that  you  were  taken  down  specially  from  Dublin  to  this  place, 
so  far  as  going  before  a  magistrate  can  be  called  going  specially.  Tell  me  any  other 
case  in  which  McGough  and  Fowler  took  you  out  of  Dublin  after  the  Invincible  trial 
for  a  criminal  defence  ? — I  was  in  Sligo,  I  know. 

67.350.  What  was  that  for  ? — Unlawful  assembly — many  of  the  cases  were  for 
unlawful  assembly,  I  know. 

67.351.  I  only  wish,  I  assure  you,  to  treat  you  with  perfect  courtesy,  and  to  get  the 
evidence  as  far  as  I  can  ? — I  meant  that,  as  far  as  I  could  make  any  qualification,  that 
they  were  unlawful  assembly  cases. 

67.352.  How  many  cases  of  unlawful  assembly  did  you  defend  ? — I  remember  about 
two  in  Sligo. 

67.353.  When  ? — About  the  same  time  in  1883. 

67.354.  Do  you  remember  what  the  nature  of  the  assembly  was? — Yes,  an 
assembly  of  drums  and  trumpets  that  made  a  noise,  and  somebody  swore  that  he  was 
intimidated. 

67.355.  At  an  eviction,  or  not? — No,  nothing  in  connexion  with  an  eviction. 

67.356.  Then  McGough  and  Fowler  instructed  you  in  these  cases  ? — In  those  two 
they  did. 

67.357.  Any  other  cases  of  unlawful  assembly.  You  said  many  of  those? — I  do 
not  remember  any  others  of  that  kind. 
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67  358.  Was  there  any  other  place  that  McGough  and  Fowler  sent  you  to,  or  retained 

were  l^Ywas*  in  Wexford  at  a  riot  case,  1 

refi7e',?fi0r'w1s  that  an  agrarian,  or  an  alleged  agrarian,  offence  1-No,  I  think  not. 

67*361  Are  you  quite  ?ure.  If  you  say  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  agrarian  crime  I 

^l^Sdt^rr  r^arian  matters  I 

to  say  therlwere  aP  great  many  more^  What  were  they  for  1-Different  offences  before 

th fifgf? qStWhnt  for t — Either  unlawful  assembly,  riot, or  intimidation 

67*366*  What  [daces  besides  Sligo  and  King’s  County  did  you  go  to  1-1  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  other  places,  but  there  were  cther  places^I  know. 

an  367  But  you  cannot  tell  me  what  they  weie  .  •  .1  ? _ t  am 

67’368!  You  cannot  tell  me.  There  were  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  of 

sure  there  were  more  than  that. 

67,369.  Were  there  a  dozen  or  more*— Yes. 

fi7  370  Twenty  ?— Yes,  I  am  sure  there  were  fully  20. 

67A7  L  In  th/years  1883,  1884,  and  1885 1-Yes  fully  that. 

67?372  Were  there  thirty  ? — I  could  not  say  that. 

67*374.  #l^"“  recoliection  of  any 

2a^s=!^^S!R*iir '  "Tt" ‘ 

fdo'noTto^the  circuit  as  well  as  I  ought,  but  is  Cork  on  your  circuit  1- 

li  ™37a8  ‘  DU  you  attend”  the  °^izes  for  Munster-the  Munster  winter  assizes  that 

^^ftok  place,  I  think!- 

67  380  Those  were  the  moonlighting  cases  l  Yes. 

67 ',382*.  WriroCXnrtt-Queen's  Counsel,  taken  down  specially  1-1  could 

‘■'67^Cou.d  you  not  say  that  l-I  he  did— H  is  his  circuit. 

67  384  Have  you  any  doubt  he  went  specially  *— 1  presume  ne  uiu 

he67,387.  Did  you  know  of  his  being  instructed  by  McGough  and  Fowler  to  go  there  1 

_R7°388i<T  want  to  ask  you  about  the  assizes,  is  it  the  fact  that  there  were  138-1  will 
'  state'if  under  the  mark-over  130  bills  found  at  these  assizes  l-I  could  not  tell. 

67.389.  Do  you  know  how  long  itU»ted?-^Avei^  ^knowledge— I  am  referring 

in  “rwere  there  to 

your  knowledge  some  100  or  more  tried  there, 

XW  ZSSS  would  be  hundreds;  but  if  they 

Tt  Kt  SS  Yam  speaking  of  agrarian 


take  it  b  . 
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outrages,  there  was  not  one  single  case  of  agrarian  outrage  upon  any  one  of  the  upper 

class — a  gentleman,  a  landlord,  or  a  house  agent,  or  any  one  of  the  aristocracy  ? _ I  am 

very  much  astounded  to  hear  that.  I  thought  it  was  the  other  way  altogether.  * 

67.393.  Listen.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  as  the  condition  of  crime  at°that  assize  on 
your  circuit  ? — That  certainly  is  not  my  opinion. 

67.394.  Just  listen  to  this — 

“  And  that  one  and  all  of  the  outrages  had  been  committed  upon  the  poor  and 
“  the  humble  unfortunate  people  living  in  lonely  houses  on  the  mountain  side 
“  away  from  all  security,  peaceable,  with  very  humble  means  of  securing  food, 
“  and  what  was  worse  there  houses  were  unsafe,  and  there  was  no  peace  or  rest 
“  given  them. 

(The  President .)  What  are  you  reading  from. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  From  Lord  Fitzgerald’s  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the 
Cork  Assizes  held  on  the  26th  January  1882. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  What  is  this — this  is  not  evidence  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  evidence. 

67.395.  Did  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  speaking  of  this  winter  assize  of  the 

year  1882 — that  is  January  1882,  which  would  relate  to  the  last  half  of  1881 _ that 

there  was  an  enormous  number  of  agrarian  outrages  upon  tenants  and  poor  persons,  and 
none  upon  landlords  ? — There  were  a  number  from  Kerry  of  that  character,  but  I  will 
not  say  there  were  none  of  landlords — my  idea  always  was  there  were. 

67.396.  Whether  it  was  your  idea  or  not  is  not  the  question - ? — There  were  some 

cases  from  Clare  and  Limerick  where  bailiffs  were  attacked.  I  remember  distinctly 
those  cases  and  40  or  50  people  were  charged  in  each  case. 

67.397.  I  am  not  upon  the  number  charged? — I  could  not  say  at  all  that  is  correct, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  correct. 

67.398.  You  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  correct? — No,  Ido  not  think  it  is. 

.  67,399.  If  you  can  tell  me  of  any  single  injury  done,  or  charge  made  in  respect  of  an 
injury  done,  upon  a  landlord,  agent,  ora  gentleman’s  life,  or  a  house,  perhaps  you  will 
mention  it — I  will  take  it  any  time  ? — No,  I  could  not. 

67.400.  Did  the  assizes  last  two  months  and  a  half? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

67.401.  How  long  did  they  last? — They  lasted  I  will  say  about  three  weeks  perhaps 

I  was  not  there  all  the  time.  I  know  I  was  there  about  three  weeks. 

67 .402.  I  am  told  they  lasted  from  the  6th  of  December  up  to  the  25th  January  ?— 
But  then  the  Christmas  vacation  intervened,  that  would  not  make  it  six  weeks. 

67.403.  I  will  take  it  from  you— you  stayed  three  weeks,  I  put  it  to  you,  that  with 
a  slight  intermission  they  sat  continuously  six  or  seven  weeks  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all 
I  was  there  for  three  weeks,  I  know. 

67.404.  Beyond  the  cases  before  the  magistrate  which  I  have  been  asking  you  about, 
had  you  defended  any  other  agrarian  cases  at  the  assizes  in  1883  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

67.405.  In  your  large  criminal  business,  which  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of — did  you 

defend - ? — I  do  not  care  for  criminal  business. 

67.406.  Did  you  defend  any  other  criminal  offences  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
not  at  all  covet  it. 

67.407.  Then  Mr.  Gough  and  Fowler  have  not  employed  you,  as  far  as  you  recollect, 
to  defend  any  other  agrarian  cases  at  the  assizes  ? — I  think  not. 

67.408.  Do  you  know  of  money  being  sent  over  from  America  to  you  in  connexion 
with  the  O’Donnell  defence  fund  ? — To  me  ? 

67.409.  Yes  ?— Oh  !  no. 

67.410.  You  never  knew  of  it? — No  ;  certainly  no  money.  Oh  !  I  was  instructed  in 
the  O  Donnell  case — I  was  retained  in  the  O’Donnell  case. 

67.411.  Were  you  retained  in  the  O’Donnell  case  ?— I  was. 

67.412.  Lou  did  not  come  over  to  the  Old  Bailey? — I  came  over  to  London  and 
remained  here,  but  I  went  back  again. 

67.413.  You  did  not  appear  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  trial  ? — No  ;  I  went  back  again 
— I  advised  with  Mr.  Prior. 

67.414.  Was  General  Prior  the  gentleman  who  came  over  from  America  ? — He  was. 

67.415.  Did  you  know  him  before? — By  reputation;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  very  high 
reputation  in  New  York — the  very  highest. 
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67  416  He  is  a  general  ?— He  was  a  general  in  the  army  during  the  war,  but  he 
Wa67i°7a  defence  of  O’Donnell  t-I  do  not 

kn674l°8W  matWdid  you  say  about  him  ?-That  he  was  counsel  in  the  case ;  he  came 
over  in  order  to  instruct  counsel. 

fi7  419  He  could  not  appear  here? — No,  nor  couicl  i.  . 

67*420.  You  mean  he  was  over  here  in  the  defence  of  0  Donnell  as  legal  adviser  . 

67  421  You  had  some  part  in  advising  in  that  defence  here  in  London  l-I  was 
asked  to  come  over  here  on  account  of  my  knowledge,  after  the  Invmctble  conspiracy  ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Bussell  did  not  think  it  necessary,  and  so  I  did  not  think  it  advisable 

‘°67  422aDmoWgatebayou Suctions  to  come  over  in  the  O'Donnell  case  t-Mr.  Guy. 

Is  he  a  solicitor  in  London  ?-Yes,  he  sent  it  over  either  by  mail  or  by 

somebody,^  y  undeJ,stand  you  ttat  you  knew  nothing  about  this  “Martyrs’  Test!- 

monial  Fund  ”  until  you  were  asked  to  witness  one  of  the  receipts  .  Oh,  I  knew  a  few 

da  vs  before  that.  ,  ,  .  c 

67  425  How  long  before  ? — I  should  say  two  days  before.  ,  ,  ,  , 

67  426  Did  you  know  it  was  a  fund  got  up  to  be  given  only  to  those  who  had  not 

pleaded  guilty,  or  who  had  pleaded  not  guilty  ?— No,  I  did  not  Know  it. 

67  407  Did  you  never  know  that  t— No ;  what  I  was  told  in  connexion  with  it  was 
that  money  had  been  subscribed  in  America  for  the  defence  of  those  people,  that 
whoever  was  sent  with  it  was  down  in  Liverpool,  I  think,  until  the  trial  was  ovei. 

67,428.  For  the  defence? — For  the  defence,  and  then  counsel  having  been  assigne 
bv  the  Crown,  it  could  not  be  used.  . 

67  429  I  think  you  are  mixing  up  two  things.  I  am  refen  mg  to  e  uni  w  ic 
r.  ty.p  ftLiiipo  of  tho  ° martyrs  ”  ?— That  is  what  I  am  referring  to.  I  was 

informed  that  money  had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of  those  men,  and  that  it  became 
!lPPTcab"at,yowing  to  the  fact  that  the  Crown  had  intervened  and  defended 
them,  and  this  money  was  to  be  given  to  their  friends.  .  , 

67  430  Then  I  do  not  understand  why  it  was  not  given  to  the  friends  of  those  who 
nleadtl  Guilty  as  well?-But  that  would  be  a  reason  if  it  was  for  the  defence  of  those 
^ho  pleaded  not  guilty.  Those  who  had  not  been  defended  or  who  pleaded  guilty 

would  not  require  it.  ,  , 

67  431.  You  understood  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  those  who  would  have  been 

defended  ;  is  that  the  idea?— I  do  not  know  how  that  was.  occurred  in 

67.432.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it  at  all  .  It  occuireci 

67.433.  December  of  what? — In  December  in  November. 

67*435  DidVou  know  that  the  fund  was  never  instituted  until  September  1883  or 
Auguf 1883  wS  was  four  or  five  months  after  the  men  had  been  tried  andconvicted  1 
— f  did  not  know  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never  heard  of  the  fund  until  I 

67  436.  You  witnessed  one  of  the  signatures  ?  Yes.  ,,  . 

67  437  Who  was  the  person  who  told  you  that  it  was  money  subscribed  for  thei: 
defence  Well  I  did  not  exactly  say  that.  Two  ladies  came  over;  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  me  with  a  statement  that  they  had  been  sent  to  give  money  to  the  families  of 
those  who  had  been  convicted  at  the  trials  ;  they  said  that  they  understood  that  I  was 
the  counsel  who  defended  them,  and  that  they  took  the  liberty  of  applying  to  me  to  put 
them  in  communication  with  the  friends  of  the  prisoners  I  explained  to  them  that 
counsel  in  this  country  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  personal  relatives  of  the 
pZonerlLnd  I  gaveibem  the  names  of  the  three  solicitors  by  whom  I  was  instructed. 
They  went  to  Mr.  Walsh,  and  that  occurred  which  has  been  describe,!. 

67,438.  You  witnessed  the  receipt ?-Y«.  I  did;  I  think  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Walsh 
to  witness  the  receipt.  I  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to.  He  said  .-  *  es,  7 
“  had  better  witness  it,  because  your  name  is  known  m  New  /oik,  and 
least  a  satisfaction  to  the  people  in  New  York  if  you  witness  it. 
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67.439.  You  are  referring  to  matter  that  I  was  not  upon.  You  said  you  were  told 
by  some  one  that  this  fund  was  got  up  for  the  defence  of  those  men  ? — I  hardly  said 
that.  I  said  something  analogous  to  it — during  the  conversation  when  they  told  me 
they  had  money.  One  of  them  said  money  had  been  subscribed  for  the  defence,  and 
that  it  was  in  Liverpool.  I  do  not  think  it  was  mentioned  who  had  it.  I  understood 
without  any  special  statement.  That  was  the  same  statement. 

67.440.  Did  not  you  notice  on  the  receipt  the  words  “  Martyrs’  Fund  ”  ? — No. 

67.441.  “  Collected  by  the  ‘  Irish  World’  ”  ? — No,  I  did  not ;  until  Mr.  Walsh  gave 
his  evidence  I  was  not  aware  that  was  in  it. 

67.442.  That  it  was  called  the  “  Martyrs’  Fund”  ? — I  never  heard  it  until  I  heard  it 
in  Mr.  Walsh’s  evidence. 

67.443.  Or  in  connexion  with  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — I  knew  it  was  in  connexion  with 
the  “  Irish  World,”  because  one  of  those  who  came  with  it  was  connected  with  the 
“  Irish  World.” 

67.444.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  fund  which  was  got  up  for  the  defence  was  also 
connected  with  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — No,  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

67.445.  It  may  be  untrue,  but  I  am  only  referring  to  a  statement  in  evidence — the 
evidence  that  Mr.  Maclnerney  received  out  of  the  fund  an  additional  sum  of  $75? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

67.446.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  that? — I  got  a  retainer  from  Mr.  Guy  in  Dublin 
I  got  a  fee  when  I  came  over,  and  I  got  my  expenses  for  coming  over.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  expenses  were, 

67.447.  The  counsel,  Mr.  Maclnerney,  received  an  additional  $75  ? — That  is  probably 
the  explanation. 

67.448.  And  Alexander  Guy  Sullivan  so  many  dollars;  that  you  say  is  the  gentleman 
who  instructed  you  ? — Yes. 

67.449.  Did  you  attend  the  Munster  Assises  for  long,  for  many  circuits  ? — For  four 
or  five  years. 

67.450.  Regularly  ? — Yes. 

67.451.  You  were  acquainted  with  the  charges  of  the  learned  judges  to  the  grand 
juries? — I  can  hardly  say  that.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  listen  to  the  charges  of  the 
judges ;  we  generally  keep  out  of  court  till  that  is  over. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  with  Mr.  McInerney  the  general 
expression  which  he  has  referred  to. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  About  what? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  About  this  suggestion. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

67.452.  Dntil  these  ladies  called  upon  you,  about  the  date  you  have  mentioned, 
which,  I  think,  you  said  was  October  or  November  1883  ? — Yes. 

67.453.  Did  you  ever  know  anything  about  the  money  at  all? — I  never  heard  of 
that  fund,  nor  till  two  years  afterwards.  I  never  heard  that  name  mentioned. 

67.454.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  referred  them  Mr.  Walsh? — And  the 
other  solicitors  who  instructed  me,  and  they  happened  to  go  to  him. 

67.455.  They  asked  you  to  go  with  them? — They  asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  his 
house,  and  when  the  money  had  been  given  he  asked  me  to  witness  it,  and  I  did  so. 


Mr.  John  Roche  sworn ;  examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

67.456.  Are  you  a  farmer  and  miller  living  at  Woodford  ? — Yes. 

67.457.  I  think  your  father  and  grandfather  before  you  lived  in  the  same  place  ? — 
Yes. 

67.458.  What  is  your  business  ? — I  am  a  mill  owner  and  corn  merchant  and  farmer. 

67.459.  And  is  your  business  one  of  the  most  considerable  inWCodford? — Well, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  at  Woodford. 

67.460.  Now,  I  want  to  get  from  you  first  of  all  a  statement,  in  relation  to  your 
conduct,  and  let  me  before  I  get  to  the  story  get  one  or  two  things  from  you.  What 
was  your  connexion  with  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association? — Chairman. 

67.461.  Chairman  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ? — Yes. 
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67  462  Had  you  been  connected  with  the  Land  League  before  that  ?  Yes. 

67  463  In  what  character  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

67,464.  A  member  of  the  committee  ?-I  do  not  think  I  was  a  member  of  the 

but  not  a  member  of  the  committee  ?-An  ordinary 

”  67b466  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ?-Yes  an  ordinary  member. 

67  467  Not  a  member  of  the  committee  ?-Not  a  member  of  the  committee. 

67468.  How  did  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  come  to  be  formed,  and  when  . 

^^AndVowdid  it  come  to  be  formed  ?-Well,  the  tenants  of  our  district  are 

’  ri‘i  .  0f  "Woodford  is  a  very  poor  mountainous  district,  and  we  had  three 

STearlp^ou t, hltwMch  were  verbal  years ;  and  the  tenants  became  utterly 
or  tour  years  prev  o  did  n0  doubt  for  years  previously  by  going  into  the 

^rdXo^ 

wit"  Td  ask  him  would  he  bear  some  little  part  of  the  losses  they  incurred  for 
th6?470°T do6  not  want  at  this  stage  to  get  the  whole  statement  of  that  from  you,  but 

™i’.“ 1 iT,rCi"»r&  *>  - 

then  pu  forward  by  the  landlords  of  the  district,  served  66  ejectments  with  two  w  t 
frnmCe  Superior  Courts  on  the  Woodford  tenantry,  and  we  saw  clearly  that  that 
meant  ruin  to  the  tenants  if  they  did  not  get  some  protection  and  in  acoocdance  wi 
tbo  exuress  wishes  of  our  people  these  ejectments  were  collected,  and  I  biou&kt  them 
up  tXbhroX  followPingPTuesday  lo  the  National  League  meeting  which  was  held 

6 ? 67 472. *  That  would  be  to  the  central  branch  in  Dublin  ?— The  central  branch  m 

Uc7lll17^  Of  the  National  League  ?— Of  the  National  League— for  the  purpose  of 

knowing  whether  the  National  League  would  give  those  tenants  any  ™PP°rt  Pr0"^ 
thev  should  be  evicted.  I  met  Mr.  Harrington  on  that  occasion,  and  no  doubt 
M/  Harrington  told  me  distinctly  that  as  far  as  individual  cases  were  concernec 
individual  cases  of  hardship— that  they  were  prepared  to  support  such  cas°s’ 
as  any  combination  of  the  tenants  organising  themselves,  or  binding  themselves 
together  was  concerned,  that  in  any  such  case  as  that  on  no  account  would  the  ^atjona 
League  become  responsible  for,  or  encourage  such  an  organisation,  and  he  advised 
very  strongly,  if  possible,  to  have  the  tenants  pay  if  they  were  at  all  able  to  pay. 

67  474.  Getting  the  reduction  if  possible  ?— Yes,  getting  the  reduction,  as  he  was 
afraid  that  the  ultimate  result  would  be  that  the  tenants  would  be  evicted,  and  turner 
on  the  roadside  without  any  protection  whatever.  I  came  down  immediately  fio 
Dublin  and  I  spoke  there,  I  think,  on  that  occasion,  and  put  the  case  the  best  way 
could  before  the  central  branch  on  that  occasion,  and  to  my  friends  at  home  and  it  was 
not  exactly  suited  to  our  position,  and  the  result  was  that  when  we  saw  there  was 
protection^  be  got  fronAhe  National  League,  the  tenants  of  Woodford  said  we  should 
entirely  and  completely  depend  upon  ourselves  with  the  result  that  we  then  levie 
tax  of  6 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  each  and  every  tenant. 

an  47F7  (pip  President )  We  do  not  want  the  details  of  this?  No,  my  Lord. 

67476!  1st  “Z)  I  may  take  it  shortly.  You  said  that  for  a local  o^msatmn 
of  the  tenants  themselves,  each  of  the  tenants  contributed  to  he  un  ,  P 

of  defending  the  whole  ?— Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  whole. 
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67.477.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Egan  that  something  like  1,000/.  was  raised  in  that 
way  ? — No,  not  in  that  way.  Within  a  fortnight  subscriptions  amounting  to  100/.  were 
obtained,  and  then  we  issued  an  appeal  from  the  Tenants  Defence  Association,  which  I 
can  produce. 

67.478.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  it. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Yes,  he  had  better  give  it  to  us. 

67.479.  ( Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Then  go  on? — Later  on  we  issued  an  appeal  to  the  exiled 
kindred  from  other  parishes,  with  the  result  that  it  brought  us  in  close  upon  1,000/. 
between  the  appeal  and  the  subscriptions. 

67.480.  In  your  judgment  the  alternative  to  making  that  combination  or  local 
organisation  was  the  only  alternative,  namely,  the  people  being  turned  out  ? — The  only 
one,  and  I  am  positive  they  would  have  been  turned  out  but  for  it. 

67.481.  Was  it  within  your  knowledge,  as  living  in  that  neighbourhood  and  being  in 
an  extensive  way  of  business,  that  the  people  were  largely  in  debt  ? — Quite  so. 

67.482.  Not  only  to  the  shopkeepers  but  to  the  banks  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

67.483.  And  were  refused  credit  by  the  shopkeepers  ? — Yes,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

67.484.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  matters  before  I  go  into  the  story  more  fully. 
I  am  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lewis  at  page  510.  I  think  you  took  part  in 
advising  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  in  December  1886  ? — Yes. 

67.485.  I  am  taking  it  a  little  irregularly,  my  Lord,  but  in  the  order  referred  to  in 
the  evidence.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  you  made  the  speech  in  which  you  talked 
about  throttling  the  tyrant  ? — In  December  1887,  or  1886  rather. 

67.486.  That  was  referring  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes,  and  I  would  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

67.487.  You  did  make  a  speech  referring  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  did. 

67.488.  Have  you  since,  as  regards  the  personal  allusion  you  made  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
said  anything  in  relation  to  it  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  To  whom? 

67.489.  {Sir  G.  Bussell.)  About  the  personal  allusion  which  you  made  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? 
— I  always  regretted  this,  even  at  the  time  being;  but  I  would  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  m  explanation  of  how  that  occurred.  It  occurred  at  a 
meeting  of  the  shopkeepers,  not  of  the  Lewis  tenantry,  as  has  been  said  here,  but 
of  the  tenantry  of  the  parish  generally  on  a  day  on  which  they  were  about  adopting  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  just  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  people.  We  had  tenants 
from  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property  ;  we  had  tenants  from  Sir  Henry  Burke’s  property  ; 
we  had  tenants  from  Lord  Westmeath’s  property;  and  several  other  properties,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Lewis ,  and  I  spoke  to  them  on  that  occasion  m  a  figurative  sense.  I  merely 
said  by  adopting  the  Plan  of  Campaign  to-day  it  would  be  sure  to  crush  tyrants  that 
were  persecuting  them,  and  I  followed  that  up  by  saying  I  hoped  they  would  throttle 
them,  and  not  let  go  their  grasp  until  the  glass  eye  was  out. 

67.490.  Now  for  that  speech  you  were  in  January  1887  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace  ? — Yes. 

67.491.  Do  you  recollect  in  October  1887  attending  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt  and  Lady  Ann  Blunt  were  present  ? — Yes. 

67.492.  In  whose  field  was  that  meeting  held  ? — Mr.  Keary’s. 

67.493.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  circumstauces  of  that  meeting,  but  did  you  do 
anything  wrong  at  that  meeting  ? — Not  at  the  meeting,  except  to  be  present. 

67.494.  And  did  you  see  anything  done  to  Mr.  Keary,  the  treasurer  of  the  Defence 
Association? — Yes.  That  occurred,  my  Lord,  on  the  way  from  the  place  of  meeting, 
after  Mr.  Blunt  s  arrest  to  the  barracks,  and  Lady  Ann  Blunt  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  She  happened  to  have  a  waterproof  cloak  with  her  and  after  the  arrest  I 
took  her  cloak  upon  my  arm  and  I  was  walking  beside  her.  Mr.  Keary’s  house  is  on 
the  street  between  the  place-  of  meeting  and  the  police  barracks,  and  just  after 
passing  Mr.  Keary’s  house  the  police  were  ordered  to  charge  or  back  the  people,  which 
they  did  with  batons.  There  were  some  of  Mr.  Kcary’s  little  children  just'  at  the 
doorstep,  and  he  rushed  to  protect  the  children,  and  the  moment  he  did,  one  of  the 
policemen  (I  must  say  he  was  a  stranger — a  strange  policeman  on  that  occasion)  rushed 
after  Mr.  Keary.  He  shoved  him  away  with  one  hand  and  he  raised  the  baton  with 
the  other,  and  struck  him  over  the  side  of  the  head.  He  was  raising  the  baton  to 
strike  him  again  the  second  time  and  I  happened  to  turn  round,  and^  just  as  he  vas 
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o-oino-  to  strike  him  again,  I  had  a  stick  >  my  hand  and  I  struck  the  policeman  across 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  staggered  him  across  the  street  Mr.  Keary  is  my  brother- 
in  law.  Of  course,  under  similar  circumstances  I  think  I  was  justified  m  doing  , 

r6i 67  495  PAtall  events  you  did  it.  Was  there  any  rioting  amongst  the  people  or 
disturbance  among  the  people  when  they  were  batoned  at  this  time  ?-No  not  whatever 
except  that  they  were  batoned  most  mercilessly— in  a  most  inhuman  form.  I  mig 
tell  their  Lordships  there  was  one  poor  woman  at  the  place,  and  her  head  was  actua  y 
beaten  into  jelly  by  batons,  and  she  had  to  be  carried  up  to  the  barracks  and  attended 

by  a  doctor.  ax 

67  496  What  is  this  woman  s  name  ?— Mrs.  bhanny. 

67*497.  Do  you  recollect  attending  a  midnight  meeting  which  was  addressed  at 

Woodford  on  the  16th  of  October  ? — I  do. 

67  498.  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  I  think,  also  was  there  ?— res- 

67499  I  think  there  were  some  few  policemen  m  the  crowd  .—  About ;  nve. 

67  500*.  Did  you  at  all  interfere?  There  was  some  disturbance  in  tbe  crowd,  was 
there  not  Yes,  a  little.  As  Father  Coen  was  going  into  Mr.  Keary  s  hall,  the  police 
waited  tili  the  moment  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  coming,  when  their  excitement  was  very  great ; 
and  they  rushed  into  the  hall  after  him  to  serve  him  with  a  copy  of  the  proclamation. 
There  was  some  little  disturbance.  I  happened  to  be  upstairs  at  the  time.  Theie  was 
some  slight  disturbance.  Someone  came  up  and  told  me  of  it,  and  I  rushed  down,  wi 
the  result  that  myself  and  two  other  friends  quashed  it  immediately.  . 

67  501.  The  disturbance,  you  mean  ?-Yes.  On  the  next  day  I  met  the  district 
inspector  and  for  my  interference  the  night  before  he  thanked  me  very  warmly. 

67  502.’  What  was  the  district  inspector’s  name  ?— District  Inspector  Murphy, 

67  *503.  Notwithstanding  that  you  interfered  to  prevent  the  disturbance,  as  you  have 

said.’ were  you  afterwards  prosecuted  for  that? — Yes.  .  ,  , 

67,504.  For  taking  part  in  the  meeting  ?— Yes,  after  spending  an  imprisonment 
Mr.  Blunt’s  meeting,  which  was  held  a  week  previous,  subsequent  to  the  midnight 

”67  505.  Fourteen  days  ?-I  believe,  my  Lord,  that  I  would  never  have  been  prosecuted 
for  that  midnight  meeting  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Blunts  action  against  the  disti  ict 
inspector  or  the  divisional  magistrate,  and  in  order  to  back  up  the  case  of  the  Crown  in 

support  of  the  divisional  magistrate’s  action.  OD/?  ,  „ 

67  506  (Mr.  Mice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  was  this  ?— October  L886  ;  and  after  my 
spending  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  Mr.  Blunt’s  meeting  in  prison,  after  coming  home 
/was  pounced  upon  again  and  arrested,  and  sent  back  to  prison  again  for  the  midnight 

m<67\507.  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  want  to  get  to  the  end  of  all  your  alleged  misdeeds, 
Mr  Roche,  and  then  to  get  your  whole  story.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  of  a 
Mr  Eo-an  who  was  in  prison,  being  released,  not  the  Rev.  Father  Egan  who  was  in  the 
box  this  morning  ? — I  do,  well  He  was  in  prison  with  me.  I  was  released  two  days 

i  r67,508 .^nTdo  you  recollect  upon  the  occasion  of  his  being  welcomed  m  the  town, 
a  stone  being  thrown  which  struck  one  of  the  police  ?— At  his  own  bouse.  In  e 

immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  own  house. 

67  509.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  happening?— I  was  released  two  days  previous 
to  him,  and  we  were  friends  always  since  boyhood.  I  went  back  as  far  as  Loughrea 
myself  and  two  more  friends  to  meet  him  and  to  welcome  him  home.  When  be  came  to 
his  own  house  the  neighbours  collected  and  they  had  a  small  bonfire  I  was  sitting  on 
the  car  with  him,  and  he  of  course  stood  up  and  said  a  few  words  of  thanks. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  really  see  what  we  have  to  do  with  this  at 

the  present  time. 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Sir  G.  Bussell.)  I  thought  you  wanted  all  this.  .  , 

(The  President.)  This  gentleman  runs  on  at  too  great  a  length.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  you  by  the  learned  counsel  .  e  nows  exac  y 

Wh(The  Attorney- General.)  I  may  point  out,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  relation  to  any  such  matter  as  this.  I  understood  bir  Charles  was 
referring  to  something  referred  to  in  the  evidence  already  given. 
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( Sir  C.  Russell.)  So  the  earlier  part  of  it  was. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  But  not  the  last  two  questions. 

( Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  quite  so. 

(The  President.)  The  witness,  now  he  is  cautioned,  I  daresay  will  correct  it. 

67,510.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  was  asking  you  what  you  yourself  did  when*  the  stone 
was  thrown  ? — I  condemned  it  in  the  strongest  possible  manner. 

(The  President.)  I  assume  that  this  is  in  the  evidence;  but  I  confess  I  had  forgotten  it. 

(The  Attorney -General)  I  have  not  interposed  before,  but  after  the  incident  about 
Mr.  Lewis  none  of  the  other  matters  are  referred  to  in  the  evidence  given  at  all. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  what  I  am  doing  as  regards  this  is  this.  The  first  matter 
was  referred  to  in  the  evidence  at-  the  page  I  gave  your  Lordship.  The  others  were 
not.  But  I  was  asking  this  in  order  ta  show  your  Lordship  what  the  allegations  against 
this  man  himself  were.  6 


(The  Attorney -General.)  They  cannot  be  tried  over  again. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No ;  I  am  not  trying  them  over  again  ;  but  I  am  wishing  to  bring 
out  m  my  exammation-m-chief  anything  which  I  know  can  be  suggested  against  him 
That  is  my  object. 

67.511.  At  all  events,  you  interfered  to  prevent  and  reprehend  that?— Yes  -  but 
there  was  no  other  stone  thrown.  I  got  three  months’  imprisonment  for  doing  so’ 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  is  very  hard  to  repress  a  man  who  thinks°he  has  a 
grievance. 

(The  President.)  It  is  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  have  asked  questions. 

67.512.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  try  to  prevent  disturbance  and 

you  were  sent  to  prison  for  three  months  ?— The  disturbance  was  confined  solelv  to  the 
throwing  of  that  one  stone.  J 

67.513.  And  you  reprehended  it  on  the  spot  ?-On  the  spot,  and  it  was  admitted  by 

the  police  on  the  day  on  which  I  was  tried.  J 

do6  well4  D°  J0U  kn°W  perS°n  Wh°  haS  got  the  ^briquet  of  Dr.  Tully  ?— I 

67.515.  Is  he  or  not  a  man  who  has  ever  been  charged  with  having  anything  to  do 
with  outrage  ? — He  has  never  been  charged  with  outrage. 

67.516.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?— Well,  really,  he  is  a  boat-builder  by  trade,  and 

he  has  a  smaL  farm  on  the  Clanncarde  estate,  within  a  few  miles  from  Ardfert  As  to 
his  character  he  is  the  most  harmless  and  inoffensive  man  I  have  ever  known  in  mv 
lire.  No  doubt,  I  quite  admit  he  is  a  bit  of  an  enthusiast,  and  a  man  who  as  far  as 
his  language  is  concerned,  is  not  always  well-balanced,  but  nothing  outside’  that  and 
the  authorities  themselves  have  accused  him  of  cowardice.  That  is  within  mv  ’nwr, 
knowledge'.  J 

at6!’517'  B®3Tnd  peaking  indiscretely  you  say  nothing  can  be  said  against  him?— 
IN  othing,  and  the  authorities  know  that  as  well  as  I  do 

n  67A?'  l  want  *°^now  this  Mr-  ?°che'  How  he  come  to  get  the  name  of 

Ur.  dully  '—Well,  any  of  those  persons  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  organisation  he 
generally  charged  them  with  the  breaking  of  the  rules,  and  if  it  was  proved  to  ’the 
satisfaction  of  the  organisation  that  they  did  do  so,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
organisation  on  the  one  hand..  Together  with  that  he  always  preached  against  any  of 
the  tenants  working  for  evicting  landlords  and -  J 

67, 519  Preached  boycotting  in  fact  ?-Exactly.  That  is  what  it  meant  simply  and 
he  said  that  he  used  to  administer  doses  of  medicine,  which  of  course  was  well-kiown 
to  mean  nothing  else  but  the  boycotting,  with  the  result  that  a  few  of  those  parties 
that  hold  such  positions  as  bog-ranger  and  wood-ranger,  and  other  small  occupations 
under  the  evicting  landlords,  threw  them  up.  ^ 

67.520.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  had  ever  said  in  any  speech  that  he  would  use 
lead  pills  against  the  landlords  ? — Never ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter,  or  at  least  I  wrote  it 

atmhlS  ™s*lgatl0n  on  Jhe.d^y  011  which  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  sent  it  to  the 

limes,  denying  emphatically  that  he  ever  used  the  words _ 

67.521.  You  never  heard  him  use  them,  at  all  events  ?— No  ;  and  it  was  never 

alleged  he  used  them,  except  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  think,  secretary  to  Mr.  Balfour  iust 
on  the  day  of  his  trial  in  order  to  prejudice  the  magistrates  against  him  ’  ^ 

-  55696.— Ev.  81. 
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teardm^  ^  r  mu8tMi 

run  on  in  that  manner.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  any  question  that  has  been  put .  I 
beo-  vour  pardon,  my  Lord ;  I  did  not  hear  you  make  that  remark. 

67,523  ^(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  man  Finlay.  Do  you 

recollect  the  man  Finlay  ? — Yes,  well.  . 

67  524  Do  you  recollect  making  a  speech  upon  the  occasion,  or  m  reference  to  an 

occasion,  upon  which  a  considerable  number  of  police  were  going  out  to  some  eviction  . 

67,525.  On  an  estate  with  which  Finlay  was  connected,  was  he.  Was  Finlay 
connected  with  that  estate  or  not?— No,  not  with  that. 

67  526  He  was  not  ?— Except  as  process-server. 

67*527.  That  is  what  I  mean.  He  was  process-server  ?— He  served  the  processes. 
67,528.  You  made  some  little  speech — excuse  me  calling  it  a  high  falutm  speech 

ab spScH,  and  all  reference  to  it,  was  given  in  evidence  at 

“(“£)  Ver/weU,  what  of  that?  He  may  call  it  a  high  falutm  speech  if 
li6  likes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  very  much  worse.  ...... 

(Hie  President.)  That  is  what  Sir  Charles  Russell  seeks  to  minimise  it  to. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  interposed  ;  yet  my  friend  has  made  little  interlocutory 

speeches. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not  made  speeches. 

67  529  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  Did  you  intend  to  allude  or  do  you  understand  you  were 
supposed  to  allude  to  Finlay  at  all  in  that  speech  ?  I  do  not  beheve  I  was  supposed  or 

that  I  was  understood  to  be  alluding  to  him  ever.  ,,  . 

67.530.  Did  you  intend  te  allude  to  him ? — I  did  not  really.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 

explain - 

(The  President.)  Oh,  no,  no.  .  ...  ., 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Mr.  Roche,  if  you  are  very  short  you  may  explain,  but  not  it  it 

takes  long.  .  ,  ,  ,  • 

( The  President.)  First  of  all  let  us  know  what  he  wants  to  explain.  . 

67.531.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  do  you  want  to  explain  ?— Ihe  manner  m  which  1 

used’that  expression  and  the  occasion  on  which  I  used  it.  . 

67  532  Very  well  say  it  ? — The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  66  eviction 
P«S  IZl  Sued  speaking  on  that  evening,  I  simply  sa  d  amongst  other 
expressions,  I  suppose  (really,  of  course,  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  I  said  except 
from  what  I  have  read  of  the  evidence),  that  the  landlords  may  have  had  their  Balaclava 
to-day  but  believe  me,  my  friends,  said  I,  the  day  will  come  when  the  tenants  will 
have  ^their  Fontenoy,  meaning  therebyO  that  the  landlords  were  victorious  to-day 
by  serving  those  66  ejectments,  but  ultimately,  I  believed,  the  tenants  would  be 

^^TS'Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Finlay,  so  far  as  you  know, 
was  Mrs.  Finlay  boycotted  ?— Never,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  confident  that  she  was 

n°67,534.  You  have  read  the  allusion  in  the  evidence  to  what  was  called  the  mock 

67,535.  Had  that  any  reference  to  Finlay  at  all  ? — None  whatever’ 

67,537.  Did  you  hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan’s  explanation  of  what  that  referred  to,  or 

were *not  you  able  to  hear  it  in  Court  ? — I  did  not  hear  it.  ,, 

(Sir  0. J Russell.)  Your  Lordships  have  had  it.  I  will  pass  that.  I  will  not  trouble 

^67*538.  Where  did  this  mock  funeral  business  take  place  ?— At  Woodford. 

67,539.  Is  it  true  that  that  took  place  at  the  spot  where  Finlay  was  murdered  . 

There  was  no  funeral  at  all. 

67  540  What  was  it?  You  had  better  tell  us,  and  let  us  have  what  you  say  it 
was?— At  the  meeting  previous  the  tenants  of  the  entire  parish  were  called  upon  to 
assist  Sir  Henry  Burke’s  tenants,  who  were  then  threatened  with  eviction,  to  till  their 
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crops.  They  came  in  large  numbers.  I  was  going  out  to  Portumna,  myself  and 
Rather  Coen,  that  morning.  I  saw  them  coming  in  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  I 
saw  a  few  boards  with  an  old  goat’s  skin  and  head  and  horns  on  it,  and  an  inscription, 
“  Down  with  landlords.” 

67.541.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Finlay  at  all  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

67.542.  You,  I  think,  were  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  or  summoned  on  the  jury,  at  the 
inquest  which  was  held  ? — Yes. 

67.543.  Summoned  by  the  Crown  officials  ? — By  the  constable  that  gave  evidence 
here  against  me — Coursey. 

67.544.  There  is  a  number  of  small  details  I  am  passing  over.  They  are  not  very 
important.  Are  Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  Henry  Burke,  and  Mr.  Lewis  some  of  the 
principal  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — They  are  the  principal. 

67.545.  And  are  there  also  Lord  Westmeath,  Mr.  Matthews,  Mr.  Kennedy  Burke, 
Mr.  Drew,  and  Mr.  Freers? — Yes. 

67.546.  Except  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  Henry  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  was  there  any  trouble  with  the  tenants  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

67.547.  None  upon  the  property  of  the  other  landlords  that  have  been  mentioned  ? — 
None  whatever.  All  the  others  gave  very  fair  reductions. 

67.548.  And  they  had  no  trouble  with  their  tenants  ? — None  whatever. 

67.549.  Who  is  Lord  Westmeath’s  agent? — Master  Tom  Burke,  I  think,  is  acting 
presently — brother  to  Sir  Henry  Burke. 

67.550.  And  does  Mr.  Matthews,  another  landlord,  reside  on  his  property  ? — Yes. 

67.551.  Mr.  John  Kennedy  Burke,  does  he  reside  on  his  property? — Yes. 

67.552.  And  Mr.  Drew  ? — Mr.  Drew  never  resided  there. 

67.553.  Mr.  Freer? — Nor  Freer.  They  have  no  residence  there. 

67.554.  You,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants,  know  the  abatements  that  were 
made  ? — Yes. 

67.555.  Did  Mr.  Matthews  give  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  ? 
— Yes. 

67.556.  And  did  the  other  landlords  I  have  mentioned  give  30  per  cent,  on  Griffith’s 
valuation  ? — Yes. 

67.557.  Now,  I  must  put  this  to  you,  Mr.  Roche,  and  just  consider  it  before  you 
answer.  Were  you  and  those  acting  with  you  prepared  to  advise  the  tenants,  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  to  make  any  reasonable  terms  with  their  landlords  ? — Always  did. 
I  made  more  than  one  settlement  myself  for  them  with  the  landlord. 

67.558.  And  if  these  three  I  have  mentioned,  Lord  Clanricarde,  Sir  Henry  Burke, 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  had  met  their  tenants  by  fair  reductions,  would  there  have  been  any 
trouble  on  these  estates? — None  whatever.  When  Sir  Henry  Burke  did  meet  his 
tenants  in  that  spirit  the  trouble  ceased,  and  they  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms  ever 
since. 

67.559.  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Burke  did  come  to  terms  with  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

67.560.  And  they  are  now  in  good  relations  with  one  another  ? — After  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre’s  meeting  in  Loughrea,  there  was  a  friendly  arrangement. 

67.561.  Which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  had  to  bring  about? — Which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  1 
believe,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

67.562.  And  now  there  is  no  ill-feeling  between  him  and  his  tenants  ? — They  are  the 
best  possible  friends. 

67.563.  Have  terms  been  made  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  tenants  ? — No. 

67.564.  Or  with  Lord  Clanricarde’s  ? — Neither. 

67.565.  Except  those  two,  are  there  any  disputes  open  between  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodford  ? — Not  one. 

67.566.  Are  you  aware  that  the  tenants  offered  to  refer  to  arbitration  in  these  cases  ? 
— Quite  so.  I  have  documentary  evidence  of  it  if  needs  be. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  there  is  any  documentary  evidence,  let  it  be  produced, 
please. 

67,566<z.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  is  the  documentary  evidence  ? — I  know  that  our 
priest  actually  wrote  to  the  landlord  suggesting  to  leave  it  either  for  the  tenants  to 
purchase  their  holdings  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  under  the  Ashbourne  Act, 
or  else  to  leave  it  to  arbitration,  such  as  was  adopted  on  the  Vandeieur  estate. 

H  2 
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67  567.  And  they  refused? — They  refused  pointblank. 

67*568.  Now,  so  far  as  the  demands  of  the  tenants  were  concerned,  was  your  advice 
aggravating  their  demands,  or  moderating  their  demands  ’—Moderating.  . 

°67  569  Have  you  any  interest,  Mr.  Roche,  except  in  the  peace  of  the  district  m 
which  you  have  lived  all  your  life?— None  whatever.  If  you  will  allow  me,  m 
reference  to  the  question  asked  previous  to  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  settlement  wit 
Sir  Henry  Burke,  I  there  and  then  told  him  I  would  forego  myself  any  privileges 
that  the  other  tenants  might  get  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement  because  he •  ha 
put  me  to  considerable  cost  previous  to  that,  and  I  did  suffer  the  loss  of  the  cost  a 

the  time  in  order  to  bring  about  a  settlement—  10Z.  costs. 

67  570.  Now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  tenants,  did  you  yourse  f 
inquire  and  make  yourself  personally  acquainted  with  the  way  m  which  the  rents  had 
been  raised  upon  the  tenants  on  these  estates?— Yes,  but  there  have  been  scarcely  a  y 
rises  of  rent  on  Sir  Henry  Burke’s  property,  and  not  many  on  Lord  Clanncarde  s 
our  narish,  excepting  those  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Nolan  election. 

67.571.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  present  Colonel  Nolan  fought  the  county  as  the 

popular  candidate  ? — Yes. 

67.572.  Against  a  landlord  nominee  ? — Yes. 

67.573.  And  was  returned?— Yes. 

67  574.  Was  there  a  general  rise  of  rents  after  that  election  . 

67  575*.  (The  Attorney- General)  Pardon  me,  he  has  already  said  there  were  not  any 
on  Mr.  Burke’s,  and' not  any  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  ? — The  rises  of  rent  on  the 
Clanricarde  estate  were  confined  to  those  who  had  voted  for  Nolan. 

67.576.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  And  what  was  that  rise  for  voting  for  Nolan  how  much  . 
_ My  wife’s  mother’s  rent  was  raised  from  something  about  80 1.  to  112 1. 

67.577.  Is  that  a  Mrs.  Donnelly  ?— Yes.  „  ...  ,  , 

67.578.  Do  you  know  the  rent  on  J.  S.  Burke’s?— Yes,  that  was  raised  from  about 

50 1.  to  80Z.  odd,  I  think 

67.579.  82L  10s.,  John  White? — Yes. 

67.580.  From  what? — From  201.  something  to  36£.,  I  think. 

67*581.  From  27 1.  to  38 1  10  s.  I  am  told  ?— Yes.  ,  , 

67,582.  You  have  made  inquiry  about  it.  Look  and  see  if  that  list  is  correct . 

Yes,  that  is  correct. 


[ The  list  following  was  put  in.'] 


Clanricarde  Estate. 


“  The  following,  among  other  tenants,  on  the  Clanricarde  estate,  had  their 
rents  raised  in  consequence  of  voting  for  Nolan. 


Donnelly 
J.  S.  Burke 
John  White  - 
Pat.  Kemple 
Thos.  Kemple 
“  Patrick  McDermott 
“  Denis  Tuohy  - 
“  Pat.  Fahy  - 
“  Michael  Quin  - 
“  Timothy  Clarke  - 
“  Francis  Gillespie 


-  from 


cc 

a 

it 


a 


» 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

88 

0 

0  to 

112 

0 

0 

50 

10 

0  „ 

82 

10 

0 

27 

0 

0  „ 

38 

10 

0 

32 

6 

6  „ 

36 

13 

0 

22 

10 

0  „ 

30 

10 

6 

35 

0 

0  „ 

47 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0  „ 

14 

10 

0 

24 

0 

0  „ 

33 

0 

0 

12 

12 

6  „ 

14 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0  „ 

25 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0  „ 

25 

4 

0” 

after  the 


(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  get  some  date  for  this? 

67.583.  ( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  He  says  after  the  election? — Immediately 

election.  „  , 

67.584.  That  was  1874?— About  1873  or  1874— one  of  those i  years 

67.585.  When  a  rise  of  this  kind  takes  place  is  the  tenant  asked  about  it,  and  asked 
to  negotiate  for  it? — None  whatever. 
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67,586.  What  takes  place  ? — He  is  called  into  the  office  and  told  the  rent - 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  really  do  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  this  is  not  admissible. 
Here  are  these  rents  which  my  friend  has  picked  out  of  some  thousands  of  tenants - 

( Sir  G.  Russell.)  No,  I  assure  you  I  have  not. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  Out  of  Lord  Clanricarde’s  tenants,  as  I 
will  show,  from  some  thousands  he  has  picked  out  eight. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  have  not  at  all  picked  out.  This  is  only  one  district.  I  am 
going  on. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  friend  has  now  elicited  that  it  was  in  1873  or  1874. 
How  can  it  be  evidence  or  relevant  to  ask  under  what  circumstances  tenants  have 
arranged  to  pay  rents  ?  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  in  this  inquiry  1  cannot  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  in  which  rents  were  raised  in  1873  and  1874. 

{The  President.)  No. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  To  put  it  shortly  before  your  Lordship,  I  put  this  reason,  which  I 
submit  to  your  Lordship  is  quite  germane  to  this  matter.  I  do  want  to  show  your 
Lordships  really  the  helpless  condition  in  which  these  people  were,  and  how  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  were,  they  were  driven,  whether  they  wished  it  or  did  not 
wish  it,  into  some  kind  of  defensive  organisation. 

{The  President.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal,  as  I  think,  and  as  my  colleagues 
think,  has  necessarily  been  admitted  into  this  case  which  has  a  very  remote  bearing 
upon  the  inquiry,  because  we  have  been  anxious  to  deal  indulgently  in  that  matter  ; 
and  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  this  is  absolutely  irrelevant,  because  the  theory  of  the 
case  is  that  the  disturbance  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  which  have  been  referred  to 
does  not  arise  solely  at  any  rate  from  the  Land  League,  but  from  other  things  acting 
upon  the  minds  of  the  tenants.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to  say  that  it  is  not  admissible 
in  evidence.  It  is  a  very  long  way  off,  being  in  1873  and  1874. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  interposed  before,  my  Lord,  until  I  found  what 
that  date  was. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  Oh  yes. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  I  and  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  (who  has  particularly  taken 
charge  of  this  part  of  the  case)  are  oppressed  with  the  most  remote  prospect  of  ever 
getting  to  an  end  of  the  evidence  at  all. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  confess  my  idea  was — my  friends  differed  from  me  about  it — to 
call  simply  the  persons  who  were  here  sought  to  be  incriminated,  but,  as  your 
Lordships  did  not  think  it  right  to  give  us  any  suggestion  or  hint  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  do,  we  did  not  really  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  It  is  most  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do. 

{The  President.)  I  have  never  been  invited  to  give  a  suggestion  before. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  I  was  not  meaning  to  be  understood  as  making  it  a  matter  of 
complaint  at  all.  I  was  not  at  all  saying  it  in  that  sense. 

{The  President.)  No. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Your  Lordship  does  not  suppose  I  was  putting  it  in  that  sense  ? 

{The  President.)  No. 

{Sir  G.  Russell.)  My  own  opinion  was  that  we  should  have  discharged  all  we  were 
bound  to  do  if  we  had  put  each  of  the  persons  against  whom  allegations  were  made  into 
the  box. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  I  did 
not  interpose  when  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  referring  to  things  happening  contem¬ 
poraneously  to  this  gentleman’s  knowledge.  As  to  that,  I  did  not  say  one  word,  and 
as  to  that  I  can  cross-examine  him.  But  now  what  is  put  forward  is  hearsay  as  to 
some  arrangement  made  in  the  years  1873  and  1874  in  respect  of  rents  which,  ex  concessis, 
have  been  paid  for  12  or  13  years.  Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit,  we  cannot  test  the 
evidence.  I  have  no  means  of  testing  it.  I  ventured  to  interpose  when  it  turned  out 
this  was  something  fixed  in  1873  and  1874,  in  12  or  13  instances  based  upon  hearsay, 
that  that  was  not  fair  evidence  as  against  my  case. 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  not  following  this  diversion  of  the  topic,  I  was  addressing  your 
Lordship  upon  for  a  moment.  We  should  be  very  glad  and  very  grateful  for1 
suggestions  from  your  Lordship  as  to  what  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  do.  I  am 
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..  ,  _ot  merelv  at  the  question  of  delay,  hut  at  the  question  of  the 

:nT“sPeCsey’whIch  is  .Evolved,  Jl  which  is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  to  those  whom  we  are  representing  here. 

nrnussdn  And  solar  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have  expressed  to  your 
Lo'rdlp  wasof  what  I  'would  on  my  own  judgment  have  done.  My 

“  “  01  cannoTtaktTupon  myself  'ho^make  any  definite  suggestion  to  you; 

that  you  will  accept  them  as  suggestions  for  your  guidance 

,  oy.  y.  Russell )  My  Lord,  certainly  ;  we  should  be  grateful  for  them.  ?  , 

$  587  fc  I wfnt  to  ask  you  about  some  other  places.  Do  you  know  Owen  Fahy 

“SiT  S  b.  i. I «. 

SS:  SETf ;  ,m  i,.,  »k.  by 

rent  in  1858  18Z.  ? — Yes. 

67.591.  In  1859  raised  to  24Z.? — Yes. 

67.592.  And  in  1872  raised  to  33Z.  ? — Yes. 

67  593.  Had  tlie  landlord  laid  out  one  penny 

(The  Attorney -General)  How  can  lie  know  it,  my  Lor  .  ? 

\Za£XgSi  af  Zfunw^g  to  o3b"ect,  Sir  Charles  but  here  is  a 
statement  madZ  with  France  to  rent  in  1858 -d  If  ^this  german  -only 

on:rpe“;eenny''ly’ Hot  can  this"  gentleman  po'ssibly  know  anything  about  it? 

himself.  _  .  ,  ., 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  not  evidence. 

IripmXtl  BuT  sTJCrS  11  not  this  come  within  the  observation  I  made? 
The^latest  date  is  1873.  That  throws  very  little  light  upon  what  took  place  in 

o’ BmseU)°  Your  Lordship  recollects  that  1873  and  those  years  were  what  were 
called^  good  years ;  yet  these  rent's  were  demanded  then  and  no  abatements  were  made 

mmefrSZ.)  That  may  be  taken  as  a  starting  point.  Things  were  going  on 
Quietly  Then  the  question  is  what  arose  after  LtttJ. 

( The  Attvmey-General.)  After  1885  in  this  case. 

[It  Yes;  I  beg  your  pardon;  there  was  no  disturbance. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Because  the  evictions  did  not  come  till  then 
(ThP  Attorney- General.)  You  will  find  you  are  wrong  about  that. 

/  c-r  n  RUSSeU  )  I  will  ask  yon  this  question.  You  have  taken  the  trouble 

[II  A  "LLli.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  it  ought  not  to  go  in,  I  do  not  say 

another  word. 

H’your0L"np  willow  me  I  will  cut  out  a  good  deal,  and  take 
67,596.  Was  his  rent  in  1870  50Z.  10s.?  Yes. 

67  597.  Raised  after  the  election  to  82Z.  ?  Yes.  .  lfto-i  i 

fi7  raft  Was  there  anv  reduction  made  from  these  rents  m  1879,  1880,  1881,  a 
imf-None  by  the  landlord,  but  a  few  of  them  wentinto  the  Lana  Court  immediately 

after  the  Land  Act  passed.  .  . 

67,599.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  what  ™s  ‘he  state  of_ttangs  m  y 
neighbourhood.  First  of  all  what  kind  of  years  were  1877  and  1878  .  Very  Daa. 
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67.600.  .And  1879  ?— Bad. 

67.601.  Are  you  old  enough  to  recollect  1845,  1846,  and  1847;  I  suppose  not? — 
I  was  not  born  then. 

67.602.  Was  1879  the  worst  year  in  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

67.603.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  poor  people  about  you  ? — Well,  practically 
speaking,  they  were  starving,  many  of  them. 

67.604.  What  was  their  ordinary  food  ? — If  they  could  get  plenty  of  Indian  meal,  or 
even  half  enough  of  it,  they  would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

(The  President.')  I  intimated  a  very  long  time  ago,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Attorney- General’s  case,  we  were  quite  satisfied  of  the  great  distress  of  1879. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  never  disputed  it. 

(Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  will  take  that. 

67.605.  You  were  connected  first  with  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

67.606.  Which  was  suppressed,  as  we  know,  in  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

67.607.  What  books  were  there  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  any 
books  really  kept  at  the  Land  League. 

67.608.  Was  there  a  book  of  members’  names  in  it,  do  you  recollect  or  not? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

67.609.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  them,  if  there  were  books?— No,  nothin g 
whatever  with  the  books  of  the  Land  League. 

67.610.  Who  was  the  person  who  had  ?— Mr.  Keary  was  secretary.  Father  Larkin, 
the  parish  priest,  was  president,  and  father  Coen  was  vice-president — our  late  parish 
priest. 

67.611.  You  were  only  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  ? — An  ordinary  member. 

67.612.  Then  you  would  not  know  much  about  it? — And  you  were  only  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  its  suppression. 

67.612.  Do  you  know  what  books  were  kept  by  that? — No,  I  do  not,  really. 
I  should  think  that  there  was  merely  a  book  kept  with  the  names  of  the  members  with 
their  subscriptions  when  they  were  enrolled.  I  saw  that  on  the  day  on  which  I  paid 
my  own  subscription. 

67,614.  Now,  as  regards  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  of  which  you  were 
president,  did  they  keep  books  ? — Yes,  we  kept  a  book. 

6/  ,615.  What  are  they  ?  We  kept  a  book  of  the  amount  of  moneys  received  as  well 
as  the  expenditure. 

67.616.  Have  you  got  that  book  ?— ' Well,  they  are  at  home.  That  book  is  at  home. 

67.617.  If  the  Court  desires  to  see  them  have  you  any  objection  to  their  beino-  seen  ? 
— Not  the  slightest.  I  would  be  glad  if  I  were  asked  for  them.  As  far  as  regards  the 
books  I  should  say  also  I  have  a  bank  book,  because  the  accounts  were  kept  in  the 

bank. 

67.618.  I  wish  to  know,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  either  as  to  the  Land  League, 
or  the  National  League,  or  the  Tenants  Defence  Association,  was  one  penny  ever  paid 
for  any  purpose  in  relation  to  outrage  or  crime  ? — Not  a  penny. 

^67,619.  Have  you  yourself,  as  a  prominent  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Woodford,  had  any  act  or  part  directly  or  indirectly  in  relation  to  crime  ? _ None 

whatever ;  on  the  contrary. 

67.620.  What  has  been  the  action  of  the  League,  so  far  as  you  know? — I  believe 
were  it  not  for  the  League  that  you  would  have  much  mors  serious  crime  in  the’ 
locality.  I  am  confident  of  it. 

67.621.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings  held  in  and  about  Woodford  and  other 
places? — Almost  every  one  of  them,  except  while  I  was  in  prison. 

67.622.  And  on  those  occasions  were  references  made  to  outrages  ? — As  a  rule. 

67.623.  By  whom  ? — Myself  amongst  the  other  speakers  and  the  priests.  They 
were  principally  the  speakers  .  at  those  meetings.  We  always  advised  the  people 
against  them,  and  to  that  I  attribute  the  freedom  from  crime  in  our  locality  that  were 
so  unfortunate. 

67.624.  You  recollect  the  murder  of  Finlay  ? — Well  ? 

67.625.  Was  that  the  only  serious  crime  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — The  only  one  for 

a  number  of  years.  J 
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67  626  Over  how  many  years  ?— Well,  I  should  say  about  12  years  ago  there  was  a 
case  of  manslaughter.  That  was  before  the  Land  League  was  established.  _ 

67  627  Then  in  Woodford,  there  was  not  any  serious  crime,  or  much  serious  crime, 
exceot  this  case’  of  Finlay  ?— None,  and  that  was  a  family  dispute 

67,628.  The  manslaughter,  you  mean  ? — Yes,  a  family  dispute.  It  was  one  step¬ 
brother  that  killed  another  over  some  land  squabble.  ,  .  .  ^ 

67  629.  We  have  heard  of  it  already  ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this.  Are  you 
aware  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  the  man,  Finlay,  there  were  resolutions 

condemning  the  crime  ? — I  am,  I  was  present.  .  A 

67,630.  And  abo  a  public  meeting,  was  there  not  ?— I  presided  at  both. 


;  Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

67,631.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  petty  sessions  courts  in  Ireland?  Yes> 

G67  632  Both  in  cases  where  they  were  presided  over  by  justices  of  the  peace  ;  that 
is.  county  justices,  and  also  where  they  were  presided  over  by  resident  magistrates?— 

6(37  633.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  those  two  classes  ?— I  think  it  is 
scarcely  necessary.  My  experience,  of  course,  is  simply  this,  that  they  are  complete  y 
partisans  of  the  landlord  party,  and  entirely  and  totally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 

P667!(334.  Both  in  the  case  of  the  resident  magistrates  and  of  the  county  magistrates  ? 

— Both.  I  could  give  you  instances.  ,  T  , 

67  635  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  instances  m  public.  I  suppose  you  have  seen 

cases  in  which  county  magistrates  belonging  to  the  landlord  class,  or  land  agent  class, 
have  adjudicated  in  cases  where  the  litigants  were  landlords  on  one  side,  and  tenants 
on  the  other  ? — I  have  seen  the  magistrates  come  down  off  the  bench  and  sit  down 
there,  just  while  the  magistrates  would  be  adjudicating  here ;  when  their  own  case 
would  be  over,  they  would  come  up  again,  and  sit  with  the  same  magistrates  that  had 

adjudicated  on  their  case. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

67.636.  I  w  nt  to  understand,  please,  where  did  you  live  prior  to  the  year  1885  r 

At  Woodford.  I  was  born  there.  n  _  .  ,  on,,  ,  - 

67.637.  You  did  not,  I  think,  say  how  old  you  were  ? — I  was  born  on  the  29th  of 

July  1848.  That  would  leave  me,  I  suppose,  forty  years  of  age. 

67.638.  You  have  been  at  Woodford  all  the  time  1  understand  .  Yes,  except  while  I 

67.639.  Do  you  represent,  Mr.  Roche,  that  the  year  1878  was  a  bad  year? 

67  640.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  yourself  have  any  accurate  information  as  to 
the  agricultural  statistics  or  the  produce  either  in  your  district  or  m  Ireland,  m  the 
vpnr  1878  ? — Well,  I  really  could  not  enter  into  it. 

67  641.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  with  regard  to  the  yield  of  the  potato  crop,  for 
instance!  what  years  have  been  bad  before  1879?-1877,  1878,  and  1879,  were  bad  m 

°U67?642.^Anyn earlier ^ars  do  you  know  of  being  bad  1-Off  and  on.  They  might 
have’one  good  year  and  two  bad  ones.  It  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  season. 

67  643.  Certainly.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  with  regard  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  Did  the  poor  people  in  your  neighbourhood  rely  upon  the  potato  crop 

much  for  their  subsistence  ? — Almost  entirely.  ,  ,  o/»n 

67  644.  Had  there  not  been  years  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  know),  about  1860  or 
186l’  or  thereabouts,  when  the  potato  crop  had  failed  quite  as  much  .—Well,  it  may 

|^^Y0  ,  t 

67,645.  You  do  not  yourself  know,  either  from  any  agricultural  statistics  or  any 
figures  you  can  give  me  ? — Well,  really,  I  could  not  give  them  just, 
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67.646.  You  said  before  1885  there  were  no  evictions  or  ejectments  in  the  Woodford 
district? — No. 

67.647.  None  at  all  ? — I  never  saw  an  eviction  in  my  parish  until  1886,  I  think. 

67.648.  Now  you  say  in  your  parish? — I  never  saw  an  eviction  at  all,  in  fact,  in  my 
life  till  then. 

67.649.  Perhaps  you  did  not  have  occasion  to  go  to  it.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  there  had  been  no  evictions ;  we  will  take  it  on  any  of  those  seven  estates  you  have 
mentioned,  for  non-payment  of  rent  prior  to  the  year  1885  or  1886  ? — I  do  not  think 
there  were,  really. 

67.650.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  was  barricading  of  houses,  or  police  inter¬ 
ference,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  their  Lordships  that,  to 
your  own  knowledge,  there  have  been  no  tenants  turned  out  for  non-payment  of  rent 
in  your  neighbourhood  between  the  years  1870  and  1885? — The  only  one  that  I 
recollect  now  in  our  parish  was  that  of  a  widow,  Dwyer,  on  the  Lewis  estate,  in  our 
parish,  and  she  was  evicted  in  consequence  of  her  not  paying  the  rent.  The  rent  was 
raised  from  71.  to  147.,  and  in  consequence  of  her  inability  to  pay  she  was  evicted  for 
some  short  time,  and  reinstated  later  on. 

67.651.  When  was  that? — I  should  say  that  would  be  about  12  or  14  years  ago. 

67.652.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  parish,  because  I  have  some  questions  to  ask 
you  ? — The  parish  of  Woodford. 

67.653.  What  size  is  it? — I  should  say  it  comprises  about  60  square  miles. 

67.654.  What  places  does  it  include  besides  Woodford? — Well,  it  is  called  the 
Woodford  parish. 

67.655.  Does  it  include  any  other  towns  ? — No. 

67.656.  It  does  not  include  Portumna,  for  instance  ? — No  ;  Portumna  is  seven  miles 
from  us. 

67.657.  What  area  ?— About  60  square  miles,  I  should  say. 

67.658.  About  10  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  Tnat  sort  of  thing? — Something 
about  that. 

67.659.  Now,  I  must  put  it  to  you.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  had  been  from  time 
to  time  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  that  Woodford  parish,  which  were  carried 
out  without  any  scene,  and  which  led  to  no  crime  or  outburst  of  crime  at  all  ? — No  ; 
there  have  not  been,  that  I  am  aware  of ;  and,  certainly,  if  they  were  there,  I  should 
have  heard  of  it. 

67.660.  Now  you  have  already  said  1879  was  a  very  bad  year? — Yes. 

67.661.  1880  was  better? — Very  little,  I  should  think. 

67.662.  1881  was  better? — No,  it  was  better  in  this  way,  that  of  course  the  local 
funds — the  Duchess  and  the  Mansion  House,  and  Mr.  Parnell’s  Fund — came  to  the 
relief  of  the  tenants,  and  therefore  they  were  able  to  tide  over  that  season ;  and  they 
got  their  potatoes — the  seed — from  the  workhouses. 

67.663.  Do  you  represent  to  their  Lordships  that  in  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884 
there  was  any  extensive  distress  in  the  Woodford  district  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

67.664.  Up  to  what  time — now  think  before  you  answer — up  to  what  time  do  you 
pledge  your  word  that  there  was  extensive  distress  in  the  Woodford  district — after  1880, 
I  will  put  it.  I  will  give  you  1879  and  1880? — I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well, 
in  the  year  1880  the  Local  Government  Board  came  to  the  relief  of  the  people  by 
giving  them  seeds. 

67.665.  I  think  you  hear  me,  Mr.  Roche.  I  have  said  I  give  you  1879  and  1880. 
In  what  years  after  that  time  do  you  pledge  your  word  there  -was  any  exceptional 
distress  in  the  Woodford  districts  ? — There  were  one  or  two  years  then  pretty  good 
after  that.  About  1883  or  1882  and  1883  or  about  1882 — 1881  and  1882.  Then,  I 
know,  1883,  1884,  and  1885  were  exceptionally  bad  years  for  this  reason  too,  together 
with  the  failure  of  the  crop,  that  the  prices  of  stock  went  down  at  least  to  one-half 
their  original  value,  or  then  value  in  better  years. 

67.666.  Do  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  there  was  any  failure  of  crop  in  that 
district  in  either  1883,  1884,  or  1885  ? — I  do. 

67.667.  What  crop  ? — Well,  the  potato  crop  principally,  as  well  as  the  oat  crop. 

67.668.  In  which  year  ? — The  years  1883,  1884,  and  1885. 

H 
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67  669.  I  am  dealing  with  failure  of  crop  at  present,  you  know.  Which  crop  failed 
in  1883,  1884,  and  1885  ? — I  am  dealing  with  it  also.  I  believe  the  potato  crop  to  a 

certain  extent  failed.  „  •  . 

67.670.  In  which  year  ?— 1883  and  1884,  and  1885,  as  well  as  the  years  previous  to 

67.671.  However,  the  worst  of  all  was  1879  and  1880? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  crop  was 

C°67e672.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you.  Did  not  you  go  through  all  the  bad  times  of  1879 
and  1880,  and  right  up  to  1885,  without  any  exceptional  disturbance  of  any  kind  at 

67  673.  Until  Father  Egan  came,  and  the  National  Leagde  was  established,  had 
there  been  any  exceptional  disturbance  in  Woodford? — Well,  the  National  League  was 
established  in' Woodford  long  before  Father  Egan  came  there  at  all. 

67,674.  When  was  the  National  League  established  ? — Immediately  alter  its 

formation  in  Dublin.  .  ,.  ,  . 

67  675.  Then,  until  Father  Egan  came,  was  there  any  exceptional  disturbance  in 

Woodford  ? — It  was  after  the  date  of  his  coming  that  the  evictions  were  resisted  m 

^67^676.  You  say  it  was  after  Father  Egan  came  the  evictions  were  resisted  ?— After 

the  date  of  his  coming.  ,  J  .  ,,  ,  Q70  7  -yr  < 

67,677.  Were  there  not  evictions  on  the  Clanricarde  estate  m  the  year  i«/ J  .  x\ot 

in  Woodford  that  I  know  of.  .  n  ,, 

67  678.  About  these  rents.  You  have  picked  out  certain  figures.  Can  you  ‘tell  me 
what'  the  total  number  of  tenants  of  Lord  Clanricarde’s  is  in  the  neighbourhood— m 

Woodford  parish  ? — About  260.  . 

(The  President.)  But,  Mr.  Attorney,  the  point  of  that,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  it,  was, 
charging  that  these  tenants  had  had  their  rents  raised  because  they  voted  for  a 

particular  candidate.  T  .  . 

( The  Attorney-General. )  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship.  1  am  coming  to 

it.  I  will  take  it  now. 

67.679.  How  do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  raising  of  the  rent  was  voting  m  a 
particular  way  ?— Well,  it  was  generally  stated  at  the  time,  and  together  with  that,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  I  think  it  was  admitted  at  the  commission,  or.  at  least, 

the  celebrated  Nolan  trial — the  petition  in  Galway. 

67.680.  Beyond  what  you  say  was  generally  known  at  the  time,  you  know  nothing 
about  it? — I  know  it  occurred  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  tenants  themselves  told 
me  when  they  went  to  the  office  and  demurred  against  it,  they  were  told  to  go  and  vote 
for  Colonel  Nolan,  and  look  for  redress  now. 

67.681.  Who  was  the  agent? — John  Blake. 

67.682.  Is  he  alive  ? — No. 

67.683.  That,  was  the  agent  that  was  shot,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

67.684.  Now,  Mr.  Roche,  I  wish  to  ask,  in  connexion  with  this  Clanricarde  property, 
do  you  know  what  the  total  rental  ivas  ? — About  24,000L  or  25,000£.  I  have  seen  it 
stated 

67.685.  Do  you  know  the  rental  in  the  Woodford  parish? — Something  about  1,900Z., 

67.686.  Were  these  tenants  whose  rents  were  raised  because  of  the  Nolan  election  in 
the  Woodford  parish  or  not  ? — They  were  in  it. 

67.687.  All  of  them  ? — Yes,  those  whose  names  I  have  given. 

67.688.  Will  you  tell  my  Lords’,  if  you  know  it,  what  was  the  total  raising  of  rent 

upon’ the  Clanricarde  estate  in  Woodford  parish  duriug  the  previous  20  years  before 
1885?— Well,  I  could  not  tell  you.  .  . 

67.689.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  total  rise  of  more  than 
lOOZ.5  in  the  total  rental  of  1,90U l.  over  20  yeais? — I  will  ask  you  to  repeat  the 

qU67t,690.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  on  the  total  estate  you  have  given  of  1,900Z. 
a  year  rental  in  the  Woodford,  parish,  the  total  raising  of  rent  during  20  years  has 
been  more  than  100£.  ? — Well,  I  should  think  it  was.  I  am  certain  it  was. 

67,691.  Do  you  know  how  much? — Well,  I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  exactly  at 
this  moment,  but  I  know  if  I  got  a  little  time  I  would  be  able  to  make  them  out.  I 
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know  one  townland,  if  you  will  enable  me  to  give  another  instance,  which  I  have  from 
the  tenants  living  upon  it,  originally  their  rental  was  28 Z.,  and  to-day  it  stands  at 
100 l. 

67.692.  Is  that  in  Woodford  parish  ? — That  is  in  Woodford  parish. 

67.693.  (Sir  C.  Russell.)  What  townland  is  that? — The  townland  of  Looseane. 
Some  of  them  have  been  evicted  without  a  single  shilling  of  expenditure  on  the  par^ 
of  Lord  Olanricarde  in  any  shape  or  form,  either  in  draining  or  anything. 

67.694.  (The  Attorney- General.)  When  was  it  raised? — A  very  considerable  number 
of  years  ago. 

67.695.  I  put  20  years.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  rise  took  place  within  the 
last  twenty  ? — It  did  ncft.  It  was  previous  to  20  that  that  rise  took  place. 

67.696.  I  am  putting  to  you  that  for  20  years  there  had  not  been  on  the  Olanricarde 
estate  an  increase  of  rent  in  the  Woodford  district  of  more  than  100Z.  in  the  whole 
lot  ? — I  should  think  perhaps  100Z.  or  150/.  would  come  within  my  knowledge. 

67.697.  Were  not  the  Olanricarde  lands  proverbially  low  rented? — No,  not  in  our 
district ;  on  the  contrary. 

67.698.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  were  underneath  the  Griffith’s  valuation  ? 
— No  doubt. 

67.699.  How  much,  40  per  cent.  ? — No. 

67.700.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  some  were  not  as  low  as  40  per  cent.  ? — I  will. 
There  might  be  in  one  particular  instance  or  two,  but  on  an  average  I  should  say 
10  per  cent,  at  most. 

67.701.  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  any  instances? — I  should  say  they  do  not  average 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

67.702.  Below  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — Yes,  if  they  touch  that. 

67.703.  Speaking  of  the  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  not  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
lands  considered  low-rented  lands  ? — No,  on  the  contrary. 

67.704.  That  you  pledge  your  word  to  ? — I  do. 

67.705.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  if  you  can,  any  figures  which  you  say  show 
them  to  be  high-rented  lands  ?  Leave  out  these  particular  people  you  say  were  raised 
because  of  the  Nolan  voting,  but  any  other  case  in  which  you  say  the  lands  were  high 
rented  ? — From  the  nature  and  the  quality  of  the  lands,  from  my  own  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  I  knew  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  tenants  to  make  the  rental  and  live  upon 
those  farms. 

67.706.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  ask  for  any  figures  on  which  you  support  your 
statement  that  Lord  Clanricarde’s  lands  were  high  rented  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any 
figures  more  than  what  I  have  given  you.  I  cannot  give  you  figures,  but  I  make  the 
general  statement  that  I  believe  there  were. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Mr.  John  Roche  re-called ;  further  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

67.707.  When  we  adjourned  last  night  I  put  to  you  specific  questions  about 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  Woodford  estate.  Have  you  looked  into  the  matter  since  last  night 
at  all  ? — Well,  I  have  thought  the  matter  over. 

67.708.  Have  you  here  any  figures  you  could  give  me  now  with  respect  to 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  W  oodford  estate  ? — As  to  the  raisings  of  rent  ? 

67.709.  Have  you  any  actual  figures  within  your  knowledge,  or  from  information 
from  the  tenant  ? — Relative  to  what  point  ? 

67.710.  I  will  put  my  question  to  you,  then.  Do  you  know  the  total  rental  of  the 
Woodford  estate  in  the  year  1886  was  1,9112.  ? — About  1,900/. 

67.711.  And  that  the  Government  valuation  was  2,464/.  ? — That  included  the  lands 
held  by  Lord  Clanricarde  himself  as  well  as  the  other  tenants. 

67.712.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  Government  valuation  of  the  tenants’  holdings  as 
against  the  1,9 11 /.  was  2,464/.? — I  understand  though  that  that  includes  the  lands 
held  by  Lord  Clanricarde  himself  as  well  as  those  of  the  tenants. 

67.713.  In  the  first  place,  did  you  know  the  figures  or  not  ? — I  am  positive  it  is  about 
1,900/.  I  have  seen  it  stated. 

67.714.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  Government  valuation  of  those  same 
holdings  is  not  2,464/.,  that  is  to  say,  between  20  and  25  per  cent,  more  ? — I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that,  but  I  believe  that  that  valuation  includes  the  lands  held  by 
Lord  Clanricarde  himself. 

67.715.  I  put  to  you  distinctly  the  contrary  of  that.  Will  you  undertake  to  say 
that  the  figures  for  the  tenants’  holdings  are  not  2,464/.  ? — Well,  I  could  not  from 
memory ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  not. 

67.716.  Now,  if  you  please.  You  gave  this  list  of  persons  yesterday,  whose  rents 
you  said  were  raised  because  they  voted  for  Colonel  Nolan  ? — Yes. 

67.717.  When  was  the  Nolan  election  ? — 1872. 

67.718.  Had  there  been  leases  in  any  of  those  cases  ? — Not  in  those  cases. 

67.719.  None  of  them  ?— No. 

67.720.  In  the  list  that  you  handed  in  you  put  the  name  Donelly  first  ? — Yes. 

67.721.  Was  that  Mrs.  Donelly  ? — Yes. 

67.722.  Had  she  voted  for  anybody  ? — Her  son  had. 

67.723.  88/.  to  112/.  How  many  acres  did  she  hold? — About  100. 

67.724.  The  acreage  is  not  put.  Is  it  not  more  than  100  ? — It  may  be  about  100  I 
say. 

67.725.  Irish  or  English  acres? — I  daresay  Irish. 

67.726.  Is  not  it  120? — I  could  not  say  from  memory. 

67.727.  I.  S.  Burke  ;  how  much  did  he  hold.  If  I  do  not  speak  loud  enough,  I  will 
raise  my  voice  ? — About  80. 

67.728.  John  White? — From  memory,  I  could  not  say,  about  40  acres;  it  maybe 
more  or  less. 

67.729.  Pat  Kemple  ? — About  30  acres,  I  think. 

67.730.  Thomas  Kemple  ? — Well,  really  I  could  not  say. 

67.731.  About? — I  could  not  tell  exactly  from  memory. 

67.732.  About  how  much  ? — Perhaps  about  25. 

67.733.  Do  you  know?— About  25  acres.  If  I  were  allowed  to  refer _ at  least  I  am 

not  sure.  I  may  not  have  it  with  me,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  it  at  home. 

x  55696.— Ev.  82.  102.— 5/89.  A 
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Jli Z u2T-lZ  S  “eCeS  at'melLlttith  SVut  confidS 

1  h67j35.apa?rTok  McDermott  1-1  am  sure  lie  lias  a  good  many  acres,  because  it  is  all 

07,736.  How  many  1 — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

67’737'  100 ? — I  tliink  it  cannot  be  less. 

07’, 738'.  Denis  Tuoliy  1-Denis  Tuohy  is  very  large 

ni 7  7 on  41-1011!  how  much  ? — I  think  about  lo  acies.  t 

CT'idO  Patrick  Flb7?-My  Lord,  of  course,  I  am  speak, ng  now  from  memory.  1 

mucfi? _ Are  there  two  Pat  Fahy  s  m  that  list. 

67  742  One  ? — I  should  say  about  30  acres. 

67’743  Michael  Quin  ^-Something,  I  think,  the  same  , 

67  7W  TimShy  Clarke  1-Timothy  Clarke  is  about  60, 1  should  think. 

K  it  llTZ^ p4  to"  ,  failed  to  pay  their  rent  up 

tothfyear^SSlLl  know  that  therehad been  w 

67  747.  Answer  my  question,  please,  iiaci  y  V 

g»  wi!  ,CS:X“-’i'S.CSd.«  S..2, .1 i. 

arrear.  ilint  there  was  more  than  a  year  s  rent  in  any 

67,751.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  (hat  there jas  m  >  that  there  was 

single  case  of  those  tenants  in  arrear  1—1.  will  swear.  am  e 

V2™ly'TZIeleo™e  ^'impoverished  circumstances  any  of  those 

o/,/oz.  ,  .  n _ i(iri .  niinost  every  one  of  them  in  debt. 

tenants  with  rents  running  on  •  10  ,  j  ,  ,  ?  Ttip 

, .  wIiptp  tliev  in  impoverished  circumstances.  Ihe 

rep™  lWdvLyqZch  upon  the  meaning  which  you  attach  to  -‘impoverished;' 

67.754.  Had  they  cattle?— They  had. 

67.755.  Had  they  horses  ?— Undoubtedly. 

67  J57.  Al^of  them  ?— All  of  them,  but  I  know  all  of  them  were  m  debt,  with  the 
eT^m°Nowr‘ihen  was°1his  local  Tenants'  Defence  Association  formed  1-In  the 
K167e759  What  time  in  1885  1— About  November. 

67  762  You  say  making  a  respectful  demand-demanding  of  25  per  cent.  .  1  es. 

K  When'was^^that  sent  1— The 'spring  of  me.  I  shall  be  able  to  produce  a 

Ty’.fes!' Did  the  tenants  fix  that  themselves  1-Yes,  none  others  had  a  voice  in  the 

fiCTg766.  You  had  nothing  ^^“nd 

lntt7tft7ld\"out,nan^ amicable  arrangement  I  was  anxious  that  they  should 
fix  the  per-centage  at  25. 

67,767.  Then  you  advised  it  ?— 1  did.  snrin<r  of  1886. 

67  768.  Give  me  the  date  of  that,  as  nearly  as  you  can  .—In  the  spm  0 

The  memorial  itself,  a  copy  of  it,  at  least,  can  be  produced. 
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67.769.  I  will  take  it,  please,  Mr.  Roche.  Was  there  a  single  Woodford  tenant  who 
signed  that  memorial  in  1886,  and  if  so,  give  me  his  name  ? — Every  one  of  those  men 
whom  you  have  read  out  from  that  list  signed  it. 

67.770.  They  signed  it? — Yes. 

67.771.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do  positively.  I  believe  there  were  not  a  dozen  tenants 
out  of  the  260  that  did  not  sign  it;  and  Father  Coen,  the  parish  priest,  in  addition 
signed  it. 

67.772.  25  per  cent,  was  what  these  tenants  asked  in  1886  ? — Yes. 

67.773.  Had  you  not  advised  them  to  stand  out  for  50  ? — No, 

67.774.  Was  there  a  combination  that  they  should  stand  out  for  50  per  cent.  ? — 
There  was  no  combination  that  they  should  stand  out  for  50  per  cent.  They  first 
demand'd  50,  or  at  least  when  the  tenants  came  together  on  the  first  occasion  they 
thought  that  no  less  than  50  per  cent,  would  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  present 
difficulty. 

67.775.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  recommend  the  tenants  before  1886  to  stand 
out  for  50  per  cent,  and  accept  nothing  less  ? — Well,  I  may  have  stated  that  I  believed 
they  were  entitled  to  50  per  cent. 

67.776.  Did  you  not  recommend  the  tenants,  all  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  not  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  all  of  them,  to  stand  out  for  50  per  cent,  and  not  to  pay  a  penny  until 
they  got  it  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the  Woodford  district  ? 

67.777.  The  Woodford  district? — Well,  I  really  do  not  remember  having  gone  to 
that  extent. 

67.778.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — Not  to  accept  less  ? 

67,/  /9.  You  told  me  three  minutes  ago  that  25  per  cent,  was  the  tenants’  moderate 
demand,  and  you  have  said  you  induced  them  to  moderate  it  to  that  ? — I  had  advised 
them. 

67.780.  Listen,  sir,  to  my  question.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  recommend  all 
the  tenants — one  and  ail — to  stand  out  for  50  per  cent,  reduction  ? — Well,  I  do  not 
think  I  did.  It  is  my  recollection  I  did  not. 

67.781.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting?  I  refer,  my  Lord,  to  page  2,256.  Do  you 
remember  a  meeting  of  the  14th  of  November  1885— in  November  1885?— Well,  really 
we  have  had  so  many  meetings  in  Woodford  it  would  be  very  hard  to  remember  ever’v 
one  out  of  so  many. 

67.782.  Were  you  the  correspondent  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — No. 

67.783.  Who  was? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

67.784.  You  swear  that? — I  do. 

67.785.  Who  used  to  send  up  the  reports  of  the  meetings  ? — I  really  could  not  say. 

67.786.  You  know  they  were  sent? — I  think  very  few — very  few.  I  often 
complained  of  it  myself  that  they  were  not  sent. 

67.787.  You  complained? — I  did  really. 

67.788.  You  took  the  paper  in  ? — Yes. 


67,790.  Yes  ?— Well  really  I  could  not  say,  because  I  was  not  so  much  interested  in 


the  National  League  as  in  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 

67.791.  You  told  me  a  moment  ago  that  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  was  not 
started  until  December  1885  ? — I  said  about  November  1885. 

67 .792.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  National  League.  Are  you  John  Roche  ? 

"  X  GS. 

67.793.  A  poor  law  guardian  ? — Yes. 

•  ?ei]]y»  was  he  secretary  ?— Of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 

67,795.  And  also  of  the  National  League  ? — No.  sir. 
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67  800.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Coen,  parish  priest,  was  he  connected  with  the  Tenants 

Defence  Association  ?  Yes.  .  ,  o  v 

67  801.  The  Rev.  P.  Egan,  Catholic  curate,  who  was  examined  yesterday  (  ies. 

67*802.  Now  just  listen  to  this  :  “Mr.  John  Roche  in  the  chair. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell)  What  is  the  date  of  that  meeting  ?  .  ,  , 

67,803.  ( The  Attorney -General)  I  have  given  the  report  ?— It  is  the  meeting  of  the 

*7^04.  (The  President.)  14tb  of  November  1885?— It  is  the  meeting  of  the  tenants 

^  67,805.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  reading  to  you  exactly  the  language  I  have  got, 

“  Woodford,  county  Galway  ”  ? — Yes. 

67,806.  That  is  the  Woodford  ?— Yes.  . 

67  807.  “Mr.  John  Roche,  poor  law  guardian,  m  the  chair  .  ies. 

67*808.  “  Messrs.  John  Reilly  and  Francis  O’Farrell,  sons  of  two  respectable  farmers, 
acted  as  joint  secretaries  ”  ?— I  venture  to  say  that  that  was  the  very  day  it  was 

f  uncled 

67  809  “  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Coen  and  P.  Egan  spoke  at  length  upon  the  necessity  of  all 
the  tenants  acting  together,  and  firmly  standing  by  any  resolutions  adopted  —do  you 
remember  that  ? — A  es,  I  do. 

67  810.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  not  a  true  report  ? — I  do  not  suggest  anything. 

67*811.  “  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  nothing ,  less  than  50  per  cent,  reduction 
“  should  be  accepted  on  the  rents  due  1st  November,  and  all  present  signed  the 
“  resolution  proposed  to  that  effect?  ” — That  is  on  Lord  Clanncarde  s  estate. 

67,812.  That  is  the  Clanricarde  estate,  is  it? — Yes,  the  Clanricade  estate  you  are 

^  67  813  Did  you  preside  at  the  meeting  where  that  resolution  was  passed  where  oO 

per  cent,  was  asked  for  ?— According  to  that  report  I  did  do  so.,  , 

67,814.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  report  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  is  not  correct  ?  I  do 

not  suggest  anything.  .  „  £  ^ 

67  815  What  did  you  mean  in  answering  me  a  few  minutes  ago  m  reference  to  your 

not  having  recommended  the  tenants  to  stand  out  for  50  per  cent.  ?— I  meant  that  I  did 
not  say,  that  I  did  not  recommend — if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  at  that  meeting 
which  you  spoke  of,  the  tenants  in  the  entire  parish  were  present.  There  are  seven  or 
eio-ht  estates  or  landlords  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  our  parish,  and  the  tenants 
of  each  of  these  respective  estates  went  off  in  bodies  from  the  field  in  which  we  were 
in  •  and  the  tenants  on  each  of  the  estates  settled  between  themselves  what  amount  of 
reduction  they  thought  would  be  necessary  to  tide  them  over  the  present  difficulty 
And  as  a  tenant  of  Sir  Henry  Burke’s,  I  went  to  Sir  Henry  Burke,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  know  what  amount  the  Clanricarde  tenants  were  demanding  until  after,  when 
discussing  the  matter  among  ourselves,  we  came  back  to  the  one  spot,  and  each  of  the 
tenants  told  me  then  and  stated  the  amount  of  reduction  they  asked  for. 

67,816.  Listen  to  me  again  ;  you  presided  at  that  ^meeting  ?  I  did. 

67* 817.  Father  Egan  spoke  and  Father  Coen  ?— Yes. 

67.818.  “  On  the  necessity  of  all  the  tenants  acting  together,  did  not  you  mean  the 
tenants  on  the  Clanricarde  estate  ? — So  far  as  the  50  per  cent. 

67.819.  So  far  as  the  50  per  cent.  ? — To  act  together? 

67.820.  Yes? — Decidedly. 

67.821.  And  also  the  Burke  estate  ? — To  keep  together  on  that  estate  but  2 o  per  cent. 

is  all  we  asked  on  the  Burke  estate.  „  ,, 

67.822.  And  the  Lewis  estate  ?— And  the  Lewis  estate,  the  Matthews  as  well  as  the 

Drews,  Freers,  and  Lord  Westmeath. 

67.823.  They  were  altogether  ? — Yes.  .  ,  .  , 

67.824.  Was  not  the  only  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  m  your  presence  at  which 
Father  Coen  and  Father  Egan  had  spoken,  that  nothing  less  than  50  per  cent,  should 
Tie  accepted  ? — That  resolution  was  confined  to  the  Clanricarde  estate. 

67.825.  Of  course  you  make  that  statement.  I  will  read  you  the  resolution  again. 

“  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  nothing  less  than  50  per  cent,  reduction 
“  should  be  accepted  on  the  rents  due  on  the  1st  November,  and  all  present  signed 
“  the  resolution  proposed  to  that  effect.” 
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Do  you  swear  that  was  confined  to  the  Clanricarde  estate  ? — I  believe  so,  for  the  reason, 
my  Lords,  that  we  never  demanded  more  than  25  per  cent,  at  that  time  from  Sir  Henry 
Burke. 

67.826.  What  did  you  mean  to  say  that  the  tenants  on  the  Clanricarde  estate 
demanded  only  25  per  cent,  reduction  ? — Later  on  I  said,  in  1886,  they  reduced  that 
original  demand  to  2 51.  and  I  myself  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  getting  them  to  accept 
it  without  any  resolution  with  the  Portumna  tenantry,  and  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate.  And 
the  result  was  that  we  forwarded  this  memorial  by  the  tenants  of  the  Clanricarde 
estate,  as  well  as  the  Portumna  estates,  and  Father  Healy  signed  it,  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  Lord  Clanricarde  had  not  even  the  courtesy  to  acknowledge  it. 

67.827.  Now  listen  to  me.  Many  of  Lord  Clanricarde’s  tenants  had  taken  him  into 
the  Land  Court  in  relation  to  the  Woodford  property  ? — About  a  dozen  only. 

67.828.  Out  of  230  ? — Yes,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  the  reason. 

67.829.  Now,  Mr.  Roche,  I  put  to  you,  speaking  of  the  tenants  as  a  whole  up  to  the 
formation  of  your  association  in  November  1885,  will  you  swear  that  they  were  more 
than  a  year  in  arrear  ? — I  will. 

67.830.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  any  tenant  who  was  more  than  a  year  in  arrear  ? 
— Now  ? 

67.831.  No,  at  that  time,  can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any? — I  can  if  you  allow  me. 

67.832.  Tell  me  the  names  of  any  tenants  who  were  more  than  a  year  in  arrear  ? — I 
venture  to  say  all  on  that  very  list.  Out  of  the  entire  lot,  I  think  wo  had  paid  up  best 
of  any. 

67.833.  Tell  me  the  name  of  any  tenant  that  you  will  pledge  your  oath  to  whose 
rent  you  say  was  in  arrear  a  year  before  the  rent  became  due  in  November  1885  ? — 
Well,  I  might  give  you  a  great  number  of  names,  but  in  giving  that  list  I  might  have 
given  one  perhaps  amongst  them.  I  will  give  you  many,  but  I  wish  to  explain,  my 
Lords,  I  might  in  giving  that  list  give  the  name  of  some  persons  who  might  not  have 
owed  more  than  a  year’s  rent. 

67.834.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  tenant  whom  you  will  pledge  your  oath  was  more 
than  a  year  in  arrear  on  the  rent  day  in  November  1885  ;  that  is  to  say,  who  owed  two 
years’  rent  when  the  rent  became  due  in  November  1885  ? — One  year?  You  asked  me 
a  moment  ago  two  years. 

67.835.  It  is  the  same  question,  only  I  am  putting  it  clearly.  A  tenant  who,  at  the 
rent  due  1885,  owed  two  years’  rent ;  that  is  to  say,  was  one  year  in  arrear  ? — That  is  so. 

67.836.  Tell  me  the  name  ? — Pat  Dearne,  he  is  one. 

67.837.  Anybody  else  ? — I  will  in  a  moment,  now — Pat  Torpy. 

67.838.  Anybody  else  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  much  they  paid. 

67.839.  You  mean  a  year’s  rent  in  arrear  ?  Do  you  swear  that  Pat  Dearne  was  in 
arrear? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

67.840.  Do  jou  swear  he  was,  too  ? — I  swear  that  he  was  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  there  was  two  years’  rent  before  1885,  and  three  or  four 
years  owing  in  many  instances. 

67.841.  You  collect  the  rent  only  once  a  year? — Twice  a  year  sometimes — May  and 
November. 

67.842.  On  the  Clanricarde  estate? — May  and  November. 

67.843.  On  the  Clanricarde  estate  is  the  rent  collected  yearly  ? — There  are  many 
office  days  during  the  year. 

67.844.  Just  listen,  Mr.  Roche,  to  this.  You  said  Mr.  Tully’s  speeches  were  quite 
harmless  ? — I  did  not  say  his  speech  was  harmless  ;  but  I  say  himself  was  a  harmless 
and  inoffensive  man. 

67.845.  You  suggested  he  never  used  the  word  “  pills  ”  at  all  ? — I  said  no  such  thino-. 
I  said  that  he  never  said  “leaden”  pdls. 

67.846.  You  draw  the  distinction  between  “  pill  ”  and  “  leaden  pills  ”  ? — I  do,  and 
that  word  “  pills  ”  was  only  used  on  one  occasion. 

67.847.  Where  ? — Cappaeon,  the  neighbouring  parish. 

67.848.  Cappaeon? — Yes. 

67.849.  Date? — October  1886. 

67.850.  19th  October  1886,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lewis  tenants  ? — And  Sir  Henrv 
Burke’s  as  well. 

67.851.  Were  you  there? — I  was. 

67.852.  You  stated  that  “  medicine  ”  merely  meant  boycotting? — Yes. 
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67.853.  That  you  swear?— I  do  positively.  _  ,  T  ... 

67.854.  Were  you  present  at  the  whole  of  the  trial  of  Blount  v.  Byrne  i — 1  will 
not  say  I  was  present  at  the  whole  trial. 

67.855.  Well,  the  greater  part?— The  greater  part. 

67.856.  Were  not  you  sitting  in  Court  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  the  witnesses 
were  examined  ?— Yes. 

67.857.  Was  not  your  presence  in  Court  called  attention  to  by  the  council  conducting 
the  case  for  Mr.  Byrne  in  your  hearing  repeatedly? — Not  in  my  presence,  until 
Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 

67.858.  Whether  it  be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  or  not,  in  the  course  of  the 
case, ’were  not  the  witnesses  asked,  in  your  hearing,  whether  or  not  John  Roche  was  in 

Court  ? _ I  do  not  think  they  were,  T  am  not  sure  really,  X  am  not  positive,  I  have  no 

recollection :  still,  if  you  say  so,  I  will  not  contradict,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

67.859.  Was  this  speech  proved  in  your  hearing  in  Blount  v.  Byrne,  this  speech  of 

Tully’s : — 

“  Fellow  countrymen,  we  professional  men  are  all  very  good  in  our  way,  but 
“  what  is  the  use  of  a  dozen  professional  men  in  another  way.  I  hope  you  will 
“  have  another  Saunders’  Fort,  and  when  the  police  and  the  red  fellows  come,  it 
“  may  be  they  will  get  hotter  medicine  than  they  did  before.” 

Does  that  mean  boycotting  ? — It  means  hot  water,  I  presume.  __  tut 

67.860.  Will  you  answer  my  question.  Does  it  mean  “  boycotting  ? — I  believe 

it  means  boycotting.  .  , 

67.861.  Do  you  represent  that  that  would  be  understood  by  anybody  as  harmless 

boycotting  ? — Yes,  that  phrase  in  itself.  I  understand  that  now  to  mean  hot  water  at  % 
the  eviction. 

67.862.  You  understand  it  now  to  mean  hot  water? — Yes. 

67.863.  That  you  swear? — Yes. 

67.864.  Now,  make  no  mistake  ?^-From  what  you  have  read - 

67.865.  Listen — 

“  You  will  find  my  office  at  Woodford,  and  you  will  find  plenty  of  medicine 
“  for  all  classes  of  your  enemies,  and  you  will  have  directions  how  to  use  it. 

Were  they  to  go  to  Tully’s  office  to  get  hot  water?— No  ;  but  you  should  have  read 
the  whole  of  that  to  me  before  I  gave  my  answer.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  take  a 
sentence  out  of  a  speech  without  the  context.  Now,  I  certainly  do  say,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  to  any  one,  it  did  mean  boycotting. 

67.866.  It  meant  boycotting?— Yes. 

67.867.  Explain  to  me  what  had  been  the  action  at  Saunders  lort.  1  will  read  it 
you  ao-ain  :  “  I  hope  you  will  have  another  Saunders’  Fort”  ? — Yes. 

67.868.  “  And  when  the  police  and  red  fellows  come” — they  were  the  soldiers  ?-— 

Yes. 

67.869.  “  It  may  be  they  will  get  hotter  medicine  than  they  did  before  ”  ? — Yes. 

67 ’870.  Do  yog  represent  that  what  had  gone  on  at  Saunders’  Fort  was  boycotting  ? 
—I  certainly  do  say  at  Saunders’  Fort  the  police  and  soldiers  were  boycotted. 

67.871.  That  is  what  you  meant  to  refer  to  ? — Yes,  but  I  say  together  with  that  the 
emergency  men  and  the  forces  were  resisted  at  Saunders  Fort. 

67.872. "  Did  you  mean  to  represent  it  referred  to  boycotting  when  Tully  said  “  I 
“  hope  you  will  hfive  another  Saunters-’  Fort,  and  when  the  police  ?md  rpd  fellows 
“  come  it  may  be  that  they  will  get  hotter  medicine  than  they  did  before.”  Do  you 
mean  to  represent  that  that  referred  to  boycotting?—!  did  from  what  you  read 
afterwards,  positively  because  after  that  Sounders  Fort  they  were  boycotted. 

67.873.  Was  there  nothing  worse  than  hot  water  at  Saunders’  Fort  ? — There  was 
some  lime  thrown. 

67.874.  Quick-lime? — No. 

67.875.  Do  you  swear  that?  Slacked  lime  was  it? — I  think  there  was  lime  upon 
water. 

67.876.  Lime  upon  water? — Yes,  it  was  slacked  then. 

67.877.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  slacked  lime  on  people’s  eyes  is?  Do* you 
know  it  blinds  them  ? — I  have  never  heard  that  it  did. 
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67.878.  What  was  the  object  of  slacking  the  lime  that  was  thrown  ? — I  presume  the 
object  was  quite  evident,  to  keep  out  the  emergency  men  from  taking  the  house. 

67.879.  What  was  the  object  of  throwing  slacked  lime  at  them  ? — To  keep  out  the 
emergency  men  from  taking  the  man’s  house. 

67.880.  How  would  throwing  slacked  lime  keep  the  emergency  men  out  ? — Simply 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  and  hot  water  kept  them  out  for  six  or  seven  days. 

67.881.  Do  you  know  who  provided  the  lime  that  was  used  at  Saunders’  Fort? — I  do 
not.  I  was  at  Saunders’  Fort. 

67.882.  Do  you  know  who  provided  the  lime  ? — No. 

67.883.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

67.884.  You  have  no  idea  ? — Not  the  slightest.  I  believe  Saunders  himself. 

67.885.  We  will  see  about  that  presently.  Now  listen  to  me,  please.  Do  you 
remember  this  speech  of  Tully’s  being  proved  in  your  hearing  at  the  trial  in  Blount  v. 
Byrne  ?  Just  listen  to  this,  please.  I  am  examining  you  and  I  give  you  fair  warning 
upon  the  question  of  your  statement  that  “  medicine  ”  means  boycotting,  and  that 
“  pills  ”  mean  boycotting.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  “  pills  ”  means  boycotting  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  never  known  Tully  to  use  the  word  “  pills  ”  except  upon  one  occasion. 

67.886.  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  the  use  of  the  word  “pills”  means  boy¬ 
cotting? — As  far  as  Tully  was  concerned,  I  believe  that  is  what  he  did  really  mean 
by  it. 

67.887.  And  that  he  would  be  so  understood  by  everybody  ? — I  know  it  was  under¬ 
stood  by  me,  myself,  as  nothing  else.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  interpretation  of 
the  speech,  and  I  am  confident  the  authorities  knew  that  just  as  well  as  I  do. 

67.888.  It  would  be  understood  ? — By  the  authorities  present  that  he  meant  nothing 
beyond  boycotting. 

67.889.  It  would  be  understood  by  the  excited  peasants  to  mean  boycotting  ? — 
P  erfectly. 

67.890.  Listen  to  this.  This  is  a  speech  in  your  presence  and  of  Lawrence  Egan 
and  Mr.  Sheehy  : — 

“  I  would  advise  them  to  stand  together,  and  if  any  of  them  were  running 
“  behind  backs  ” 

(that  is  the  tenants,  you  know) 

“  to  that  serpent,  Blind  Lewis,  or  acted  the  traitor,  I  will  give  them  a  dose  of  my 
“  medicine ;  and  if  the  ordinary  dose  does  not  do,  it  is  customary  for  the  doctor 
“  to  give  a  few  pills,  and  I  will  give  them  pills  as  hard  as  ever  they  got  in  their 
“  life.  Landlordism  must  go  down,  although  they  have  the  peelers  at  their 
“  back.” 

Do  you  remember  hearing  that  speech  of  Tully’s  ? — I  do  perfectly. 

67.891.  Do  you  represent  that  that  would  be  understood  by  the  people  as  meaning 
boycotting  ? — I  do,  positively.  Every  man  that  knew  Tully  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  meant  nothing  but  boycotting,  although  I  may  say  at  the  time  that  I  told  Tully 
immediately  after  that  I  thought  he  should  not  have  used  such  language.  I  knew  very 
well  the  authorities  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

67.892.  Why  if  everybody  knew  it  meant  boycotting  did  you  tell  Tully  he  should 
not  have  used  such  language  ? — Because  I  knew  well  that  the  authorities  would  take 
advantage  of  the  expression.. 

67.893.  Now  I  will  pass  to  another  matter.  Will  you  just  tell  me  what  was  the 
personal  allusion  to  Mr.  Lewis  in  December  1886,  for  which  you  apologised  ?  Just 
repeat  to  my  Lords  what  you  did  say.  Repeat  the  words  about  Mr.  Lewis  as  near  as 
you  can  ? — The  tenants  were  about  adopting  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

67.894.  Just  answer  my  question  ? — I  stated  that  the  tenants  by  adopting  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  to-day  would  adopt  a  course  which  would  be  sure  to  crush  those  tyrants 
that  were  ^persecuting  them,  and  that  I  hoped  they  would  not  lose  their  grasp  until 
they  had  crushed  the  glass  eye  out  of  his  head.  I  was  carried  away  no  doubt  in  the 
excitement. 

67.895.  Until  they  had  crushed  the  glass  eye  out  of  his  head? — Yes. 

67.896.  That  you  meant  to  be  figurative  ? — Decidedly  so. 

67.897.  To  have  no  reference  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Well,  it  may  have  to  his  conduct — to 
his  arbitrary  and  harsh  treatment  of  his  tenantry.  I  may  have  been  carried  away  on 
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the  instant,  no  doubt.  I  only  wish  to  goodness  yon  knew  as  well  as  I  do  the  treatment 

of  his  tenantry.  _  T  .  ,  v, ,/vnr  nnrl  lie  has  been  cross-examined. 

67,898.  We  have  had  Mr.  Unn.  ta*  dWnot  mean  it  would 

I  understand  you  to  say  you  m  ‘intim;dation,  but  that  by  adopting  the  Plan  o£ 

convey  the  slightest  suggestion  o  that  tbey  w[\\  crush  him  if  he  is  not 

toVe  kirn  any  day  at  all  that 

and  Fontenoy.  Do  I  undent  }  ?_What  I  say  now,  as  well  as  then,  is 

that  you  did  not  mean  that  to  refer  to  h  inlay  y  there  shouid  be 

that  I  did  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  suggest,  even  y  ^  nQ  doubt  ^  the 

any  bad  feeling  against ^^the metapho^on  the  moment;  and  I  do  say  so,  that  I 

°£  a  o£  outrage  as  you 

y°A7SqonarThnt  we  will  see 7 — And  my  character  there  is  well  able  to  bear  it  out. 

“i;  s-skse  ~rh 

I  apologised  for  mtennipting.  understand  you  were  supposed  to 

,  allude1  to^Finla^af  all  dn^that  speech  1  A)  I  do  not  believe  I  was  supposed  or 
“  that  I  was  understood  to  be  alluding  to  him  ever 

Certainly  he  went  by  that  nickname  but  it  was  very^seiuom 

I  believe  the  roan  was  never  called  Balaclava  at  all  ^  their  BalaclaTa  ?_I 

f&zg&'&xzsi  rsssaas  i-.-  «.  * — 

come  when  the  tenants  would  be  victorious.  Balaclava  as  an 

JSSSi  ?Sb‘ 2*--- ....  ... 

metaphor  to  me  on  the  instant.  That  is  what  I  say. 

W*  — 

after  you  had  said  those  words  ?— That  is  untrue.  .  d  j  tel]  you  that 

67  907.  They  did  not  ? — It  was  proved,  but  it  was  entrue  ,  ana  4-  J  .  J 

I  was  very  indignant  that  I  was  not  called  at  that  trial. 

67.908.  You  were  indignant  ?— Iiyas  decidedly  so  Dillon,  an<J  I  felt  I  was 

67.909.  Who  did  you  repeat  your  indignation  to  .  lo  ivir.  un  ,  q 

badly  treated  by  not  being  called.  7 _ j  bave  .  indeed,  I  must 

OP67SqnS1Now  have  you  ever  given  that  explanation,  or  suggested  that  you  did  not 

iS'Sfe#  it  r#«S2SfS5S 
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for  Mr.  Blount’s  action  against  the  divisional  magistrate  on  that  occasion  it  would 
never  have  been  heard  of,  for  this  reason,  that  the  very  man  that  made  the  suggestion 
at  the  Blount  trial,  that  very  man  actually  summoned  me  upon  the  inquest  of  Finlay. 

67.912.  What  was  his  name  ? — Coursey. 

67.913.  Now,  we  will  go  on  a  little  bit,  if  you  please.  Was  it  proved  in  your  hearing 
at  the  Blount  trial  that  the  widow  was  publicly  groaned  and  hooted  ? — It  was. 

67.914.  In  the  streets  of  Woodford  ? — It  was  proved. 

67.915.  You  were  sitting  in  court  all  the  time  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  untrue.  I  swear 
positively  it  is  untrue. 

67.916.  You  yourself  saw  the  mock  funeral  I  understand  ? — I  saw  it  come  into  town 
when  going  on  to  Portumna,  myself  and  Father  Coen. 

67.917.  Had  they  got  this  box  on  planks  hoisted  up  in  the  shape  of  a  coffin  ? — They 
had  it  on  a  couple  of  spades  I  think. 

67.918.  Did  they  go  out  towards  Derryscraig  Wood? — I  did  not  tell  that  to  you,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  tell  that  I  understand  they  did. 

67.919.  Was  it  at  Derryscraig  Wood  they  were  going  to  dig  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

67.920.  It  was  there  ?— Yes,  they  went  into  the  field  in  which  they  said  this  funeral 
took  place,  and  where  the  people  stopped  was  one  of  the  fields  belonging  to  the  tenants 
threatened  with  eviction,  and  one  of  the  fields  that  had  to  be  tilled  on  that  occasion, 
being  the  nearest  to  the  town.  The  procession  going  through  the  town,  this  field  being 
the  nearest  to  it,  they  turned  up  to  it  and  commenced  to  work  upon  it.  They  then 
divided  themselves  into  parties  and  went  to  the  other  tenants.  There  were  50  or  60 
threatened  at  the  time. 

67.921.  You  suggested  yesterday  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  funeral  ? — 
Decidedly  not. 

67.922.  Will  you  just  explain  to  my  Lords  what  was  the  meaning  then  of  holding 
up  a  thing  shaped  like  a  coffin  upon  spades  with  the  goat  skm  upon  the  top  of  it  ? — 
What  I  should  infer  from  the  inscription  is,  that  it  meant  landlordism — the  burial  of 
landlordism,  if  you  want  to  make  a  funeral  at  all  of  it. 

67.923.  It  happened  to  be  just  at  the  time  that  the  body  was  lying  there? — No, 
indeed  it  did  not,  nor  for  three  months  afterwards. 

67.924.  How  long  ? — In  the  month  of  May. 

67.925.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do,  positively. 

67.926.  How  long  after  the  murder? — The  murder  was  the  3rd  of  March,  I  think, 
and  this  was  about  the  middle  of  May  following. 

67.927.  Did  you  hear  Father  Egan  say  that  when  he  heard  of  it  he  was  much 
ashamed  of  it  ? — I  did  not  really  hear  him  say  any  such  thing.  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised  if  he  did  say  it. 

67.928.  Were  you  at  a  National  League  meeting  at  Tynagh  on  the  14th  March 
1886,  that  is  to  say  about  11  days  after  Finlay’s  murder? — Well,  really  I  am  not 
sure. 

67.929.  Ballyshrule  ? — No. 

67.930.  Never  there? — Never. 

67.931.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tynagh  branch  of  the  National  League  at 
which  Tully  spoke  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Tynagh 
branch  of  the  National  League. 

67.932.  On  the  14th  Ma.rch  1886.  I  will  not  put  this  to  you  at  present  if  you  say 
you  did  not ;  but  just  think  carefully  ?— Yes,  now  I  recollect  the  meeting,  I  think,  that 
you  are  alluding  to  now. 

67.933.  You  were  there  ? — No  ;  but  it  was  immediately  before  the  poor  law  elections, 
and  I  heard  afterwards  that  Tully  and  a  few  others  went  down  to  support  the  National 
candidate  to  the  parish  of  Tynagh  in  opposition  to  the  landlord  candidate. 

67.934.  Very  well ;  you  did  not  go  ? — No. 

67.935.  Did  you  see  the  report  of  Tully’s  speech  there?— No ;  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  reported. 

67.936.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  know  what  Tully  said  there  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  he  said. 

67.937.  That  you  swear? — I  do  positively. 

67.938.  And  you  were  not  there? — I  was  not  there. 

67.939.  Did  you  know  Lawrence  Egan? — Well. 

B 
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67  940  Is  he  here? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

67*941 '.  What  is  he?— He  is  a  most  respectable  man, -as  well  as  a  large  farmer  and 
poor  law  guardian  of  the  division  in  which  he  resides. 

67  942.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — Ballinakill.  .  ,  ,  ~  T 

67.943.  Is  that  near  Woodford?— It  is  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  about  five  miles,  1 

should  say. 

67.944.  Was  he  a  brother  of  Father  Egan  s  ? — Yes. 

67*945  Used  he  to  attend  meetings  ? — I  am  sure  he  used.  > 

67  946  With  you  ?— ’ Very  rarely,  I  think;  except  the  meetings  of  the  poor  lan 
board  I  think  levy  seldom  he  and  I  went  to  meetings.  We  may.  I  am  confident 
that  during  the  three  or  four  years  of  agitation  we  have  stood  on  the  same  platform  on 
several  occasions,  perhaps  on  several  occasions. 

67.947.  Martin  Egan,  did  you  know  him  ?— Well. 

67.948.  Was  he  another  brother? — Yes,  he  is  a  poor  law  guardian  too. 

67.949.  Where  is  he  living  ? — With  his  brother. 

67.950.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  parish  adjoining  Woocitord  .—Yes. 

67.951.  Did  he  attend  meetings  with  you  ?— Yes. 

67  953  How^ften  in  ^h’e  ^three  years  ?— I  suppose,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  might 
probably  more  than  cover  the  number  of  times  over  three  years. 

67  954.  Now  just  think  for  a  bit  ? — Perhaps  half-a-dozen  tunes. 

67*955.  You  could  not  tell  me  the  places  at  present,  could  you  .  I  know  he  was  a 

th6^956!gThSwaTm'woodford ?— In  Woodford,  and  I  know  he  was  sent  to  prison 

°67*957.  That  is  in  October  1887.  We  will  begin  a  little  earlier  than  that  ?— And  I 

believe  he  was  at  the  Blount  meeting  ;  lam  not  sure,  really. 

67  958.  Do  you  remember  the  procession  to  Lewis  Gate  on.  the  6th  December  1< 

_ Well,  I  remember  a  meeting  being  held  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lewis  Gate. 

67.959.  Were  you  there  ? — I  was.  .  .  x, 

67.960.  Was  Martin  Egan  there? — Yes,  I  think  he  spoke  there. 

67*962.  O’Halloran,  was  he  there  too? — I  do  not  recollect  O’ Halloran  being  there. 
67,963.  Who  is  O’Halloran  ?— He  is  a  Kiltulla  man.  He  lives  20  miles  from 

W6Y964d'Washe  there  ?— Really  I  could  not  say.  He  may  have  been:  there  were 

very  great  numbers  of  people  there.  .  ^ 

67  965.  Has  he  attended  at  National  League  meetings?— I  never  knew  him  to  attend 
any  meetings  ;  never  in  our  district  at  all  events.  He  never  attended  any  of  my 

National  League  meetings.  .  •  r 

67  966.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  that  this  was  immediately  after  the  passing  of 

the  resolution  about  50  per  cent.— all  the  tenants.  You  meant,  as  you  have  told  me, 
all  the  tenants  of  Lewis’s  estate  to  combine  as  well  as  other  people  i—  Yes. 

67  967.  How  many  tenants  of  Lewis’s  estate  ?— I  should  say  perhaps  there  would  be 
about  120  or  so  ;  perhaps  more.  At  this  moment  there  are  so  many  estates  I  could 
not  really  give  you  the  figures,  but  the  rental  of  it  is  about  1,300Z.  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  perhaps  200.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  mountain  district. 

67  968  Do  you  know  what  the  poor  law  valuation  of  the  estates  held  by  Lewis  s 
tenants  was?— I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  because  I  know  the  rental  is  perhaps  twice  the 

valuation. 

67,969.  That  you  swear?— At  least  in  many  instances. 

67  970.  I  did  not  say  in  many  instances,  sir.  I  am  speaking  of  the  total  estate. 
Will  you  swear  it  is  twice  the  poor  law  valuation?— I  will  not  swear  the  entire  estate. 
I  could  not  give  you  the  figures  really,  but  I  know  in  many  instances  it  is  the  most 
rack-rented  property  or  estate  in  our  neighbourhood. 

67.971.  No  tenants  had  paid  rent  on  Lewis’s  estate  ? — Indeed  they  have  paid. 

67.972.  I  am  speaking  of  November  1885.  No  tenant  had  paid  that  year  s  rent  ?— 
Well,  I  could  not  say. 

67.973.  As  far  as  you  know?— Well,  I  have  heard  that  several  of  them  did. 
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67.974.  Behind  the  back  of  the  others  ? — Even  there  are  some  instances,  I  believe. 

67.975.  Behind  the  back  of  the  others  ? — Some  of  them,  I  think,  did  not  join  the 
Tenants’  Defence  Association.  I  think  it  right  to  explain  to  you  that  there  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Lewis’s  estate  in  our  parish,  and  as  our  organisation  is 
confined  to  the  parish  of  Woodford,  of  course,  I  have  not  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  organisations  and  the  tenantry  in  the  outside 
parishes. 

67.976.  Now,  at  that  meeting,  on  the  6th  of  December  1885,  outside  Lewis’s,  were  not 
most  violent  speeches  made  against  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Well,  really  I  could  not  tell.  I 
should  have  heard  of  it.  You  should  read  them. 

67.977.  Do  you  swear  you  do  not  know.  Be  very  careful  how  you  answer.  Do 
you  swear  you  do  not  know  whether  violent  speeches  were  made  against  Mr.  Lewis 
immediately  outside  his  gate  at  that  meeting  ? — I  am  sorry,  I  could  not  repeat  a  single 
sentence  of  any  of  the  speeches  made. 

67.978.  I  have  said  nothing  about  repeating  a  single  sentence  of  any  of  the  speeches 
made  ?  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  then  could  i  prove  whether  they  were  or  not 
unless  I  heard  them.  Read  them  for  me. 

67.979.  Do  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know,  Mr.  Roche,  that  outside  Mr.  Lewis’s 
gate,  in  your  presence,  by  Martin  Egan,  Father  Egan,  and  O’Halloran,  speeches 
denouncing  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  most  violent  terms  were  made? — What  was  the  date  of 
that  meeting  ? 

67.980.  The  date  is  the  6th  of  December  1885? — From  my  recollection  no  doubt 
there  may  have  been  strong  language  used  condemning  Mr.  Lewis’s  action  in  not 
receiving  the  tenants  with  their  four  priests,  when  they  waited  upon  him  at  the  deputation, 
and  for  the  insolent  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  by  slamming  the  door  in  the 
face  of  the  four  priests  and  the  senantry.  He  might  be  strongly  condemned,  or  might 
be  strongly  criticised  by  the  meeting.  That  is  my  recollection,  but  beyond  that,  and  as 
to  his  harsh  treatment,  I  think  there  were  several  cases  cited  at  that  meeting  of  very 
harsh  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  some  of  his  tenants.  Some  of  them  I  should  be 
delighted  if  you  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  quoting  for  you. 

67.981.  I  repeat  my  question  to  you.  Was  it  not  proved  in  your  hearing  at  the 
Blount  v.  Byrne  trial  that  on  that  6th  December  1885  outside  Mr.  Lewis’s  gate  most 
violent  speeches  were  made  against  him  by  Martin  Egan,  Father  Egan,  and  O’Halloran 
in  your  presence  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  authorities  proved  that. 

67.982.  You  were  present  there  ? — I  was. 

67.983.  Did  you  ask  to  be  called  to  contradict  them  in  that  matter  ? — -Not  in  that 
particular  matter ;  but  I  asked  to  be  called  to  contradict  the  statements  made  in 
reference  to  myself  and  as  to  the  state  of  our  locality,  and  both  now  and  then,  I  think, 
I  was  very  unjustly  treated  not  to  be  called  on  that  occasion. 

67.984.  Listen  to  this,  please.  Two  days  after  that,  was  this  notice  posted  all 
about — 

Hannah  Lewis,  of  Ballinagar,  and  her  son,  Elwood  Lewis,  are  now 
boycotted.  Let  no  person  work  for,  buy  from,  or  sell  to  those  cruel  tyrants. 
“  They  refuse  any  abatement  in  their  rents.” 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Where  are  you  reading  from  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  From  the  summing  up  in  Blount  v.  Byrne,  but  it  is  in 
evidence  in  this  case. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  you  do  not  want  to,  I  am  sure  you  will  not,  but  I  will  find 
it  for  you  in  this  case.  It  is,  I  think,  in  either  Coursey’s  or  Lewis’s  evidence.  It  is  at 
page  513,  proved  already  in  this  case. 

67.985.  You  have  read  Mr.  Lewis’s  evidence  before  the  Commission  ? — Well,  I 
daresay  I  read  it  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

67.986.  And  you  have  read  Coursey’s  evidence.  You  said  so  yesterday? — Yes 
particularly  that  portion  that  related  to  myself. 

67.987.  Did  you  see  this  stuck  up  ? 

Let  no  person  work  for,  buy  from,  or  sell  to  those  cruel  tyrants.  They 
“  refuse  any  abatement  in  their  rents.  They  defy  the  power  of  the  people.  Let 
them  taste  a  little  of  its  effects.  Servants  of  Ballinagar,  leave  your  situations  at 
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“  once  or  else -  Shopkeepers  of  Portumna,  Woodford,  or  Loughrea,  deal  not 

a  vile  desnots  or  if - Herdsmen,  cdase  to  work  for  those  Orange 

:  you  ^  io  be  —  Graziers  and  cattle  dealers  of  Ireland,  if  you 

•<  buy  their  stock,  you  may  expect -  Down  with  landlordism.  Hurrah  for 

“  the  people.”  ,  n  _  ,, 

What  do  you  think  people  would  understand  by  those  blanks  .—1  never  saw  that 

notice  posted  at  all.  .  . 

67.988.  That  you  swear  ?— I  do,  positively.  ,  ,  .  , 

67.989.  Never  heard  of  it? — I  heard  it  proved  at  Mr.  Blount  s  trial. 

67  990.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — No. 

67  991.  You  strongly  disapprove  of  it? — I  do  not  approve  of  it  positive  y. 

67’ 992.  Never  mind  positively  or  not.  Do  you  approve  of  it  or  not  .  I  distmc  y 

dlT993Te00nth?i3?ho°fS  December  was  there  an  attempt  to  blow  up  Mr.  Lewis’s 
house In  reference  to  the  notice  I  think  it  right  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  explain 
that  Mr  Lewis  is  living  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  that  notice  I  am  confident  uas 
*  ‘of posted  in  our  parish  of  Woodford,  so  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  me-at 
least  I  am  not  positive.  It  may  have  been  posted  but  I  never  heard  that  it  was  or, 
at  ieast,  I  never  saw  it  and  never  heard  people  say  they  saw  it  poste  . 

67,994.  You  talk  now  about  your  parish.  You  went  out  of  your  own  parish  to 

denounce  Mr.  Lewis  ?  Where  ?  , 

67  995  Out  of  your  own  parish  ? — At  what  meeting  .  ..  ,  , 

67  996  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  go  to  meetings  in  several  places 
outside  vour  parish  to  speak  against  Mr.  Lewis,  amongst  other  landlords  ?  I  went  to 
several  meetings  outskie  my  parish,  not  to  speak  agamst  Mr.  Lewis  or  any  other 
landlord  personally,  but  to  speak  against  the  system.  _ 

1  67  997^ Now,  did  not  you  go  to  this  very  meeting  on  the  6th  December,  at 
Mr.  Lewis’s  gate?— I  think  I  was  present  there 

67  998.  Was  not  that  outside  your  parish  (—  I es. 
fiv’oQQ  How  far  outside  ? — About  two  Irish  miles. 

68000  What  did  you  mean  just  now  by  saying  you  confined  your  operations  to  your 
parish*— I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  I  never  said  such  a  thing  as  that  I  confined 
mv  operations,  but  I  said  i  was  not  responsible,  or  was  not  supposed  to  know  what 
occurred  in  other  parishes,  such  as  the  posting  of  notices,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
that  notice  was  posted,  it  should  have  been  done,  of  course,  either  by  the  authorities 

on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  of  the  parish  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  resided. 

68  001  You  suggest  that  notice  was  posted  by  the  authorities  f-It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  I  assure  you,  knowing  the  state  of  things  m 

Ireland  as  I  do,  particularly  in  our  locality.  • 

68,002.  Have  you  ever  suggested  that  until  to-day  ?  I  -have  nevei  g 

onnortunitv  of  being  examined  at  all  upon  it. 

1 68,003.  On  the  13th  December  was  there  an  attempt  to  blow  up 

house  ? — Mr.  Lewis  himself  alleges  that  there  was. 

68  004  Did  you  go  and  see  the  place  ? — No,  indeed. 

68  005  You  never  did?— No,  indeed,  it  was  not  m  my  parish  at  all,  and  another 
thing  ^Ikn ew° veryV well  I  should  get  a  very  cool  reception  ;  I  do  not  suppose  I  should 

ll&68  OOff  Do°you  suggest  that  it  was  not  true  ?— I  do  not  suggest  any  such  thing. 

Os’ 007*.  Not  having  been  there,  do  you  suggest  it  was  not  true?— I  do  not. 

68,008.  Did  you  approve  of  that  ?— By  no  means.  .  ... 

68,009.  Do  you  suggest  that  was  done  by  the  authorities  or  by  Mr.  Lewis  himself  . 

—I  do  not  make  any  such  suggestion.  .  .  ,  . .  ,x  .  ,  , 

68  010  Who  do  you  think  it  was  done  by  ?— But  I  say  it  is  not  improbable  1  mig  1 
have  bee;  done  so,  and  for  this  reason- that,  although  Mr.  Lewis  brought  the  county 
surveyor  Mr.  Keipster,  of  Ballinasloe,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  carnage  done,  he 
estimated  that  amount  of  damage  at  20L,  and  the  tenants,  on  the  other  part,  brought 
a  bolder  from  Loughrea  who  offered  there  and  then  to  put  the  thing  into  the  original 
state  of  order  for  the  sum  of  11Z.  In  the  face  of  that  Mr.  Lewis  claimed  200  .  as 
compensation,  and  strange  to  say  of  what  he  did  get  there  was  not  a  smgle  doling 
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levied  on  his  own  locality,  or,  I  might  say,  off  his  own  property.  It  was  the  tenants 
on  Sir  Henry  Burke’s  property  who  had  to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  it. 

68,011.  You  seem  to  have  investigated  the  thing  pretty  thoroughly  for  that 
purpose  ? — For  a  very  good  reason.  I  had  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  tenants  on 
Sir  Henry  Burke’s  estate. 

68,012.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Lewis  himself  ? — I  do  not  suggest 
any  such  thing ;  but  certainly  if  you  take  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  the  man  wanted  to  make  money  over  it. 

68,013.  Now  do  you  suggest  that  the  authorities  did  it  ? — I  do  not  make  any  such 
suggestion.  I  merely  state  the  facts,  and  it  is  for  anyone  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
as  well  as  me. 

68,014.  Now,  on  the  18th  February  1886,  was  there  a  National  League  meeting  in 
Keary’s  yard  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  there  was. 

68,015.  Just  answer  me  this  quetsion  as  I  pass  by.  Did  the  National  League  go  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  or  not  ? — No,  practically  speaking 
the  National  League  ceased  to  exist  after  my  visit  to  Dublin,  for  I  may  tell  you  that 
there  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  our  locality  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Central  League  in  Dublin.  They  believed 
they  were  badly  treated  in  not  being  supported  by  the  National  League  in  Dublin, 
and  hence  we  severed  our  connexion  to  a  great  extent. 

68,016.  Had  the  National  League  got  any  organiser  in  the  district? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

68,017.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

68,018.  You  do  not  know? — No  ;  not  one — I  do  not  believe  they  had  one. 

68,019.  At  any  time  ? — At  any  time  ;  I  never  heard  that. 

68,020.  Is  Mr.  Sweeney  here  ? — He  is  in  London  I  believe.  I  have  seen  him  in 
London. 

68,021.  Did  you  come  up  with  him? — No,  indeed. 

68,022.  Where  does  he  live  ?  — He  lives  in  Loughrea. 

68,023.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  at  Loughrea. 

68,024.  Was  it  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  I  think 
on  the  25th  June  1886,  that  all  members  of  the  Defence  Association  must  be  members 
of  the  National  League  ? — This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

68,025.  You  have  never  heard  of  it  ? — No. 

68,026.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  in  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  of  the  25th  June 
1886.  I  put  it  to  you,  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  at  a  meeting  at  which  you 
presided  it  was  not  proposed — I  think  by  a  Mr.  Sweeney — John  Sweeney,  is  that  the 
same  Mr.  Sweeney  ? — John  Sweeney  of  Loughrea. 

68,027.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  Defence  Association  ? — Not  at  all. 

68,028.  Did  he  ever  attend  the  meetings  ?  — He  never  attended  the  meetings  as  far 
as  I  know. 

68,029.  Who  is  the  John  Sweeney  who  did  attend  this  meeting? — Ido  not  know  any 
other  John  Sweeney. 

( The  President.)  Who  do  you  suggest  presided,  Mr.  Attorney? 

(The  Attorney-General.) .  I  suggest  that  this  gentleman  presided.  “  Mr.  John 
Roche  moved  to  the  chair  by  Mr.  John  Sweeney  and  Mr.  Devin.”  I  am  referring  to 
the  “  Tuam  News  ”  of  the  25th  June  1886. 

68,030.  Perhaps  John  Sweeney  was  a  delegate  ? — He  could  not  possibly  be.  He 
never  attended  any  of  the  meetings.  I  have  never  known  him  attend  a  single  meeting 
of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association.  I  am  confident  that  he  never  did.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  ever  did. 

68,031.  Was  there  a  Loughrea  district  organisation  ? — Yes. 

68,032.  Was  there  a  meeting  of  delegates  ? — Yes,  the  organising  district  committee 
of  Loughrea  was  a  meeting  of  delegates. 

68,033.  Was  that  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  ? — No. 

68,034.  What  was  it  ? — It  was  the  National  League. 

68,035.  Did  John  Sweeney  attend  that  ? — Yes. 

68,036.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Tenants’ 
Association  ? — Nothing  whatever. 
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68  037.  You  say  so.  Was  there  a  National  League  meeting  on  the  18tn  April  1886 

in  Pat  Keary’s  yard  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

68,038.  Try  and  think  ? — I  do  not  remember.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was.  .  t 

68,039.  Were  meetings  held  at  Pat  Keary’s  yard? — Yes.  It  was  in  Pat  Keary  s 
yard  for  some  considerable  time  we  held  the  meetings  of  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association,  when  it  was  first  established. 

68,040.  Did  you  not  attend  as  a  delegate  from  the  National  League  of  Woodford  to 
the  National  League  Convention  through  the  year  1886  on  several  occasions? — I  did. 
Allow  me  now.  I  attended  no  doubt  at  the  District  Organisation  Committee,  but  we 
had  no  National  League  in  Woodford  at  that  time,  but  certainly  we  always  sympathised 

with  the  National  League — always.  .  .  , 

68,041.  What  were  you  a  delegate  from? — Principally  from  the  Tenants 

Association.  t  .  .  _ 

68,042.  The  members  were  the  same  practically  ? — With  the  exception  that  we  had 
a  great  many  more  members  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  than  of  the  National 

^68, 043.  But  all  the  National  League  were  members  of  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association? — Well,  the  majority  of  them  I  am  sure  were. 

68,044.  The  officers  were  the  same  ? — No. 

68*, 045.  What  change  of  officers  was  there  ? — In  the  first  place  I  was  not  even  on  the 

committee  of  the  National  League.  , 

68,046.  You  were  chairman  of  the  other? — I  was  chairman  of  the  Tenants  Defence 

Association.  _  _  „ 

68,047.  Father  Egan,  what  has  he  to  do  with  one  or  the  other  ? — lather  Egan  was 

one  of  the  treasurers. 

68,048.  Of  which  ? — The  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 

68,049.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  National  League  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say 
what  position  he  occupied.  The  priests  generally  are  honorary  members,  but  at  this 
moment  I  could  not  tell  you. 

68,050.  On  the  18th  of  November  1886  was  there  a  National  League  meeting  in 
Pat  Keary’s  yard  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

68,051.  Did  you  attend,  and  was  Father  Egan  there,  and  Tully?— I  have  no 
recollection  of  such  a  meeting.  Who  presided  at  the  meeting  ? 

68,052.  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  attended  it? — I  do  not  recollect  attending  a 
National  League  Meeting  in  that  yard. 

68,053.  Was  the  boycotting  of  several  persons  advocated  at  that  meeting  ? — Never, 
nor  at  any  other  meeting. 

68,054.  That  you  swear  ? — I  do.  < 

68,055.  That  boycotting  was  never  advocated  at  any  meeting  in  Woodford.  Was 
boycotting  or  not  advocated  at  the  meetings  in  Woodford  in  the  years  1885,  1886,  and 

1887  ? _ Beyond  the  mere  expulsion  of  members  who  had  violated  the  rules,  there  was 

nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  was  limited  solely  to  exclusive  dealing,  and  as  far  as 
boycotting  was  concerned  I  may  tell  you,  my  Lords,  that  I  believe  there  was  no 
greater  victim  of  boycotting  in  the  parish  than  myself. 

68,056.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Conroy? — I  know  several  men  of  that  name. 
68,057.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Conroy  whose  house  was  burnt  down? — That  is 
Conway  you  are  speaking  of. 

68,058.  It  may  be  spelt  wrong  in  the  report— Conway  was  it? — Yes. 

68,059.  Where  was  he? — He  lives  close  upon  half  way  between  Loughrea  and 
Woodford. 

68,060.  In  the  parish  or  not  ? — Outside  it. 

68,061.  Was  Conway  boycotted  ?— I  could  not  say,  really. 

68,062.  Will  you  swear  you  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know  positively  that  he  was. 
68*063.  Was  his  house  burnt  down  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it  afterwards  ;  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  road  as  I  passed  to  Loughrea. 

68,064.  With  reference  to  your  answer  just  given  about  Father  Egan,  was  not 
Father  Egan  himself  treasurer  or  the  Land  League  at  Woodford? — I  told  you  I  could 
not  exactly  state,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  National  League  myself ;  but  I  know  very  well  that  the  priests,  as  I  stated 
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before,  invariably  were  treasurers  of  all  the  organisations  which  were  ever  held  in 
Woodford.  We  had  a  temperance  society  as  well,  and  they  were  treasurers  there  too. 

68,065.  Why  was  his  house  burnt  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

68,066.  You  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know  a  bit. 

68,067.  You  have  no  idea? — I  have  no  idea  beyond  what  I  saw  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  here. 

68,068.  What  was  that? — It  was  said  it  was  someting  in  connexion  with  cutting 
turf  for  Sir  Henry  Burke. 

68,069.  Did  he  cut  turf  for  Sir  Henry  Burke  ? — I  cannot  tell  anything  beyond  what 
I  saw  stated  there. 

68,070.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  complaints 
had  been  made  of  Conway  for  working  for  Sir  Henry  Burke  ? — Not  to  the  Woodford 
branch. 

68,071.  Whether  to  the  Woodford  branch  or  not,  do  you  know  that  there  were 
complaints  that  he  was  cutting  turf  for  Sir  Henry  Burke  ? — I  am  not  positive.  I 
presume  there  was  some  strong  feeling  against  him,  but  I  saw  him  come  to  Woodford 
time  after  time  and  put  his  horse  up  at  Mr.  Keary’s,  who  was  secretary  to  the 
National  League,  and  he  was  supplied  with  goods  in  that  house  from  time  to  time. 

68,072.  When  was  that  ? — All  along — even  to  this  very  day. 

68,073.  Did  that  happen  in  the  year  1886  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

68,074.  Will  you  swear  that  Conway  ever  came  to  Woodford,  and  put  up  at  Keary’s 
in  the  year  1886  ? — I  have  no  positive  knowledge,  but  I  believe  he  did. 

68,075.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  period  when  he  did  not  come  at  all  ? — Not  that 
I  am  aware.  I  am  not  aware  he  ever  stopped  out  of  it.  I  am  quite  confident  that  he 
came  during  1886  or  any  other  year,  and  that  when  he  came  to  Woodford  that  he  had 
anything  he  required. 

68,076.  Did  you  know  Whelan  ?— I  did,  well. 

68,077.  Who  was  he  ?— There  are  two  of  them. 

68,078.  Which  is  the  man  I  am  referring  to  ? — I  do  not  know  really. 

68,079.  Do  you  represent  that  ? — I  do  positively. 

68,080.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  just  now  that  you  knew  the  man  well  ? — I 
know  both  of  them — they  are  brothers. 

68,081.  Do  they  live  together? — Both  of  them  are  bailiffs  of  Lord  Clanricarde’s. 

67,082.  Do  they  live  together  ? — They  do  not. 

68,083.  Did  anything  happen  to  them? — There  was  some  hay  knocked  down  at 
Whelan’s,  for  which  he  applied  for  compensation,  with  the  result  that  I  believe  he  got 
about  5s.,  as  he  proved  in  that  case  that  himself  and  his  niece  repaired  the  amount  of 
injury  done  in  about  two  hours. 

68,084.  You  seem  to  know  something  about  this  now? — Yes,  I  was  present  at  the 
Presentment  Sessions. 

68,085.  Did  anything  happen  to  Whelan? — How  anything  happen. 

68,086.  Was  any  of  Whelan’s  property  injured? — I  think  beyond  the  hay  I  do  not 
recollect.  I  am  sure  if  there  were  he  would  be  very  glad  to  apply  for  compensation. 

68,087 .  To  your  knowledge,  upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that 
Whelan  was  most  severely  boycotted  ? — As  far  as  exclusive  dealing  with  some  parties, 
I  am  sure  that  he  was. 

68,088.  Exclusive  dealing  ? — Yes. 

68,089.  Have  you  ever  in  any  speech  reported  drawn  this  distinction  between  exclusive 
dealing  and  other  boycotting  ? — I  have  always  stated  at  all  the  meetings  that  I  failed  to 
see  that  the  same  law  should  not  be  extended  to  others  as  was  extended  to  tne  landlords, 
in  this  way — that  I  myself  have  been  most  earnestly  boycotted  by  all  of  the  local 
landlords  in  my  district.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  were  dealing  with  me  before 
this  agitation  ;  and  with  my  own  landlord,  when  I  went  to  pay  my  rent,  there  was  a 
large  balance  to  my  credit.  Since  the  agitation,  if  you  applied  to  them  at  this  day  they 
would  rather  send  to  Timbucktoo  for  goods  than  have  anything  at  my  place. 

68,090.  Having  delivered  yourself  of  that,  will  you  answer  my  question.  Have  you 
ever  in  any  speech,  reported  in  any  paper,  ever  said  one  word  about  boycotting  to  stop 
short  of  intimidation? — I  have  never  recommended  intimidation  at  all.  I  have  always 
advocated  the  boycotting  with  no  intimidation  or  outrage ;  and  I  believe  to  that  is  due 
the  great  freedom  from  crime  in  our  locality. 
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68  091.  I  will  put  to  you  whether  Father  Egan,  Martin  Egan,  Lawrence  Egan,  or 
any  other  speaker  in  your  presence,  or  yourself  have,  in  any  speech  reported  m  any 
paper,  told  the  people  that  boycotting  was  to  stop  short  of  intimidation  ?  I  cannot 
remember  that — whether  Lawrence  Egan,  or  Father  Egan,  or  who  was  present  at  all. 

I  was  attending  very  few  meetings  altogether ;  as  far  as  Father  Egan  was  concerned 
I  never  knew  him  in  any  shape  or  form  even  to  suggest  intimidation.  On  the 
contrary,  I  always  knew  him  to  advise  quiet  and  passive  resistance  in  cases  of  this 

'  68,092.  Can  you  point  to  the  report  of  a  single  speech  made  in  your  district  of 
anybody  at  the  Tenants’  Association  meetings,  or  National  League  meetings,  or  any 
public  meeting  at  which  the  people  were  told  to  stop  short  of  intimidation  ?— I  assure 
you  I  could  not  point  to  a  single  report  of  any  speech  at  this  moment.  I  daresay  it 
I  ff0t  sufficient  notice  to  fish  up  the  files  of  the  paper  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 
could ;  but  it  would  be  very  hard  to  know  what  questions  I  was  to  be  asked  here,  and 

what  points  to  look  up.  .  , 

68,093.  You  have  referred  to  Saunders’  Fort.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 

about  that.  Who  were  the  tenants  of  Saunders’  Fort  ? — Thomas  Saunders. 

68,094.  How  old  was  he  ? — I  suppose  a  man  of  about  56  years  old,  or  60. 

68*095.  Where  is  he  now  ? — He  is  living  in  a  house  that  we  built  for  him. 

68,096.  What  was  his  rent  ? — About  14/.,  I  think. 

68  097  What  was  the  acreage  he  held? — Well,  I  know  it  must  be  something 
considerable,  because  be  is  extremely  poor.  I  suppose  perhaps  30  or  40  acres— I 
would  not  wonder  if  it  was  more.  Several  of  the  English  gentlemen  who  saw  it  believed 

it  was  not  worth  3 d.  an  acre. 

68,098.  Was  he  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate  ?— Yes. 

68,099.  Had  he  taken  Lord  Clanricarde  into  the  Land  Court? — Saunders  i  JNo.  It 
you  will  allow  me  I  will  give  you  the  reason  he  has  not  done  so. 

68,100.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question  Mr.  Roche— what  was  the  date  of 
the  eiectment  notice  at  Saunders’  Fort,  or  the  eviction  ?— The  eviction  took  place  about 
the  29th  of  August,  I  think,  1886 — I  think  about  that  date — the  27th  or  29th. 

68  101 .  Was  Saunders  one  of  the  tenants  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
11th  of  November  1885,  where  that  resolution  was  passed  to  which  I  called  attention  ? 

Well,  I  daresay  he  may  be  there.  „  _  . .  ,  , 

68.102.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — Well,  I  could  not  positively  say  now. 

68.103.  Was  Saunders  in  arrear? — 1  think  not  so  much,  because  he  paid  some  rent 
a  very  short  time  before  he  was  evicted. 

68  104.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  Saunders  was  not  in  arrear  at  all  beyond  the  money 
for  the  one  year’s  rent  which  fell  due  in  November  1885  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  owing  to 
him  being  compelled  to  pay  up  a  short  time  previously. 

68  105.  Whether  he  was  compelled  or  not ;  had  he  got  cattle  ?— I  think  he  had  got 
cattle  ;  in  fact,  I  am  positive  the  man  could  not  pay  one  year’s  rent  at  the  time  he  was 

evicted. 

68  106.  Had  he  got  cattle?— I  am  sure  he  must  have  got  some. 

68.107.  Flow  long  had  he  been  there  ? — I  suppose  about  14  or  15  years,  not  more. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain. 

68.108.  Answer  my  question? — I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  have  au  opportunity  of 

'  X (TAe  PreSewTf  Unless  it  is  necessary  to  answer  the  question,  the  explanation  will 
come  afterwards.  What  is  the  question  ? 

[The  Attorney-General.)  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  there.  He  said  about 

G^IOO.  When  the  eviction  took  place,  or  was  attempted,  was  Saunders  in  the  house 
at  all  ?— Not  himself,  because  he  was  a  very  delicate  man.  His  health  was  broken  down. 
68,110.  Who  were  in  ? — His  brother-in-law  and  friends  of  his. 

68111.  Where  did  they  live? — In  the  parish,  on  their  property.  # 

68.112.  Tell  me  their  names? — Thomas  Hayes  and  lom  Larkin,  a  cousin  of  his  who 

was  murdered  in  Kilkenny  Gaol  for  the  defence  of  this  house  —  . 

68.113.  Anybody  else  ?— About  20  years  of  age,  and  when  I  went  down  with  his 
father  to  Kilkenny  Gaol,  neither  himself  nor  his  brother-in-law  could  identify  the  poor 
boy,  who  was  lying  dead  in  a  cell  not  much  larger  than  this  box. 
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68.114.  Was  the  place  fortified? — It  was. 

68.115.  What,  with  stones,  bricks,  and  timber? — Bushes  in  the  windows. 

68.116.  And  timber  to  barricade  the  door  ? — Stones  against  the  door  inside. 

68.117.  Who  had  done  that? — Kenny  and  his  friends. 

68.118.  Who  found  the  money  for  it? — No,  there  was  no  money  at  all  expended  upon 
it,  it  was  voluntary  work. 

68.119.  Will  you  swear  there  was  no  money  expended? — Indeed  I  do.  It  was 
voluntary  work  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am  confident  it  was  voluntary  work. 

68.120.  How  long  before  the  sheriff  was  supposed  to  be  coming  was  that  barricade 
put  up  ? — A  few  days. 

68.121.  Were  you  there  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  resistance  ? — I  was. 

68.122.  Were  you  there  before  the  actual  resistance  came  ? — Well,  really,  I  do  not 
believe  I  was. 

68.123.  Will  you  swear  you  will  not?— Well,  I  will  not;  I  am  most  positive  I  was 
not. 


68.124.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  and  see  the  preparations? — I  do,  really,  until 
the  morning  of  the  eviction.  I  am  almost  confident  I  was  not  there. 

68.125.  You  say  you  do  not  remember  whether  you  were  there  or  not  ? — As  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me  I  was  not. 

68.126.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  go  yonrself  and  converse  with  the  people 
who  were  making  the  preparations  for  the  defence  ? — Previous  to  the  eviction  ? 

68.127.  Previous  to  the  eviction? — I  do  not  believe  I  was,  because  another  thing 
there  was  little  or  no  preparation  made  on  the  first  occasion. 

61.128.  On  the  morning  of  the  eviction  did  you  go  there  before  the  police  came? _ 

I  do  not  think  I  went  to  Saunders’.  I  went  down  to  Conroy’s,  where  the  first  eviction 
took  place. 

68.129.  You  did  not  go  to  Saunders’  fort? — I  think  I  did  not. 

68.130.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — Not  till  the  forces  came  there.  That  is  my 
recollection.  I  am  almost  certain. 

68.131.  Did  you  go  to  Conroys? — I  did. 

68.132.  Were  there  preparations  there  ? — Very  little. 

68.133.  Were  there  preparations  there? — The  only  preparation  I  saw  was  the  door 
was  barricaded. 

68.134.  Was  there  anything  in  the  windows? — Bushes  put  in  the  windows.  I  do  not 
think  the  bushes  were  up  at  the  time — the  windows  were  closed  up. 

68.135.  What  did  you  go  down  to  Conroy’s  house  for  ?— To  see  the  eviction— perhaps 
hundreds  along  with  me — in  fact  thousands. 

68.136.  Was  their  lime  at  Conroy’s? — No. 

68.137.  How  was  it  there  was  no  lime  at  Conroy’s? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

68.138.  How  do  you  know  there  was  none  there  ? — I  saw  none,  and  when  those  men 
prosecuted  subsequently  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  proof  by  the  authorities  that 
there  was  any  used  on  that  occasion  in  the  defence  of  Conroy’s  house. 

68.139.  Were  you  present  on  the  occasion  when  the  soldiers  and  the  police  attempted 
to  get  into  Saunders’  house — on  the  first  occasion  ? — I  was  indeed. 

68.140.  Was  Father  Egan  there  too  ? — He  was. 

68.141.  Martin  Egan  ? — I  could  not  say  exactly. 

68.142.  Tully  ? — Tully  was,  certainly. 

68.143.  Lawrence  Egan  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

68.144.  Did  you  encourage  the  people  who  were  inside  the  'house  to  resist  ? — Well, 
certainly  I  was  always  for  offering  passive  resistance  in  these  cases.  I  alwavs 
recommended  it. 


68.145.  Did  you  not  there,  on  that  day,  encourage  the  people  to  continue  their 
resistance?  — I  may  have  done  after  the  defeat  of  the  forces. 

68.146.  No,  before  the  defeat  ? — No,  not  before. 

68.147.  Did  you  shout  to  them?— I  do  not  recollect. 

68.148.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  indeed. 

68.149.  Did  you  call  upon  the  people  to  cheer  them  ? — I  certainly  may. 

68.150.  Did  Father  Egan,  in  your  presence,  call  upon  the  people  to  cheer  them  ? _ I 

never  heard  him,  he  may  have  done  so. 

68.151.  Were  stones  thrown  out? — The  first  day  ? 

68.152.  Yes,  the  first  day  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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fifi  1 53  Not  the  first  day  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  really.  I  am  not  sure.  What 
.  S’,  t  ,Yio  Iime  into  my  mind  was  what  occurred  in  my  presence  at  the  trial 

fourmen  were  brought  up  in  Galway  I  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
Imereency  men  and  the  police,  and  what  brings  it  to  my  mind  is,  I  think  they  swore 
theregwasy slack  lime  used,  and  of  course  they  swearing  that  I  am  not  m  a  position  to 

“68154*  Was  not  the  account  of  what  I  am  putting  to  you,  namely,  the  occurrence  at 

Saunders'  Fort,  proved  on  oath  in  the  trial  of  Blount  v.  Byrne,  you  sitting  in  court  all 

the  time 2 _ Well  the  greater  portion,  I  think,  I  was.  I  was  not  for  the  first  day  or 

the  time  We  g  j  ‘beliOTe  the  latter  portion  of  the  trial  I  was  there. 

68  155  Did  not  Father  Coen,  John  Roche,  Father  Egan,  Kearey  Tully,  Patrick 
«  11  a  for  onf i  Pnenuracre  the  crowd  to  cheer  the  defendants? — lam 

as  thousands  of  others.  I  should  be 

very  much  surprised  if  we  did  not,  as  far  as  the  laymen  were  concerned.  The  priests 
of  course  I  do1  not  believe  the  priests  cheered.  I  know,  as  far  as  the  laymen  went, 

th68,l56* yourung  tte cSlS  the  people  1-No.  I  do  not  thing  I  ever 

rU68,157.bWiU  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ring  the  bell  on  the  first  resistance  !— At 
Saunders’  Fort? 

68,158.  Yes?— Oh,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 

fifi  159  "Who  did ? — I  do  not  know  really.  1  have  no  idea. 

elieo!  Did  you  collect  any  people  ?-No  more  than  I  went  there  myself.  I  did  not 

“elle?6’ ^ordWno^ncoltle^pleto  come  with  you  t-Of  course  ,  no  doubt  if 
68,161.  You “d L“0L 2? g  Zd  them  would  they  come  to  the  eviction.  I  am 
I  saw  an>  one  y  ,  ,  people  in  the  parish  would  come,  because  I  always 

when  the  families  were  thrown  out  into  the 

dl6C8,162.  On  the  evening  of  the  eviction  was  there  a  meeting  ?— Yes. 

68.163.  Was  Father  Coen  there  ?— Yes. 

68.164.  Father  Egan? — Yes. 

68  165.  Roche — that  is  you  ? — Yes.  T  * 

68.166.  Francis  Tully  ?— Yes,  and  thousands  of  others  as  well,  I  dare  say. 

68.167.  Did  you  speak  there  ?— I  dare  say  I  did. 

68  168  And  Father  Egan? — I  am  most  certain  1  did.  ,  ,, 

68169*  Did  both  you  and  Father  Egan  compliment  the  men  on  the  brave  stand  they 
I  ^b,i  il  rinv  Sneaking  for  myself  I  would  be  very  much  surprised  if  I  did  not. 

Did  you  say  you  hoped  they  would  make  a  stiffer  resistance  the  next  day.-- 
I  Sd  not  goCfa/i  the  wPords  Je  concerned,  but  I  said  I  hoped  they  would  be 

ab6Vm°Thath^our' idea  of  constitutional  action,  is  it  Mr.  Roche ,1-1  believe. that 

sgsKoefeta  S3  at 

'*x,S  Sa'i'nKlris.  a.  ^  i-i  *.» 

that  is  what  I  would  do  myself.  f  defending 

68,173.  That  is  your  idea  of  passive  resistance  ?— W ell,  it  is  my  idea  or  aeien  g 

my68°m  Is  that  your  idea  of  passive  resistance  ?-Well,  I  think  there  is  a  distinction 
no  doubt  between  that  and  passive  resistance.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  be 
inclined  to  think  that  throwing  hot  water  would  be  passive  resistance,  althoug 
told  It  was  done  on  the  first  occasion  of  evictions  there.  Hot  water  was  thrown,  and 
the  authorities  did  not  look  upon  it  as  an  offence  at  all,  nor  prosecute  for  ^ 

68,175.  That  is  very  funny,  Mr.  Roche  ?— It  may  be  to  you.  It  may 

our  English  friends  who  do  not  know  the  misery  and  distress  as  well  as  I  do,  a 
treatment  which  they  receive. 
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68.176.  Between  the  first  and  the  second  occasion  how  many  days  elapsed? — I  think 
on  the  second  occasion  only  a  day  elapsed — one  or  two  days. 

68.177.  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  I  am  reading  the  report  of  the  evidence  in 
“  Blount  v.  Byrne,”  that  you  and  Father  Egan  hoped  they  would  make  a  stiffer 
resistance  next  day  ? — Yes,  so  you  say. 

68.178.  I  may  take  it  ? — Yes.  well,  of  course. 

68.179.  I  am  taking  it  from  this  report? — Yes,  I  know  that. 

68.180.  Was  the  lime  got  in  between  the  two  occasions  ? — Really  I  have  not  an  idea 
when  it  was  got  in,  or  whether  it  was  in  at  all. 

68.181.  Or  who  suggested  it? — I  have  not  an  idea.  What  brought  it  to  my  memory 
was  hearing  the  occurrence  spoken  to  by  the  police  and  the  emergency  men  when  they 
were  brought  up  at  Galway  at  the  court  house. 

68.182.  But  you  saw  it? — No,  I  did  not  see  it. 

68.183.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — No,  I  saw  water,  of  course,  coming  out  in  all  shades 
and  colours,  and  of  course  there  might  be  some  lime. 

68.184.  Water  of  all  shades  and  colours.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  to  me  at 
the  beginning  of  this  morning  that  the  lime  would  be  slacked  by  the  time  it  got  down 
to  the  policeman  ? — I  say  if  you  put  quick  lime  into  water  it  becomes  slack  immediately. 
I  think  anyone  ought  to  know  that. 

68.185.  Were  large  stones  thrown  on  that  occasion? — On  the  second  occasion? 

68.186.  Yes  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

68.187.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  do  positively. 

68.188.  Was  there  a  third  occasion  ? — There  was. 

68.189.  Was  the  resistance  stronger  then,  or  weaker? — As  to  the  strength  of  their 
resistance  compared  to  the  others  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  so  strong,  because 
the  house  was  taken  on  the  third  occasion,  but  of  course  in  the  meantime  no  doubt  the 
emergency  party  had  fortified  themselves  with  scaling  ladders  and  additional  forces 
and  appliances  which  they  had  not  on  the  former  occasions. 

68.190.  This  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  this  kind  of  resistance  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woodford,  was  it  not? — Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

68.191.  When  was  the  first? — In  February  1886. 

68.192.  What  house  ? — O’Farrell’s. 

68.193.  The  resistance  was  not  successful? — Well,  I  looked  upon  it  as  very 
successful. 

68.194.  Possession  was  taken  the  first  day  ? — No  doubt,  but  after  a  considerable 
time. 

68.195.  This  Saunders’  Fort  was  the  first  occasion,  was  it  not,  that  the  police  were 
beaten  off,  and  had  to  come  back  again.  Saunders’  Fort  has  been  held  up  athneetings 
in  your  presence,  has  it  not,  as  being  a  typical  instance  of  patriotic  conduct  ? — No,  it 
has  not,  not  of  patriotic  conduct,  but  with  regard  to  Saunders’  Fort  no  doubt  it  was  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  shape  of  resistance  of  the  tenants  to  the  eviction  system 
under  which  we  were  governed  in  this  country,  but  I  do  say  that  I  myself  looked  upon 
O’ Farrell’s  resistance  as  a  much  greater  victory  for  the  people  than  Saunders’  Fort, 
because  the  result  was  that  the  people  were  victorious  upon  the  estate,  and  that  the 
evictions  ceased  immediately  after  that  eviction,  although  the  authorities  never  arrested 
a  single  man  for  defending  O’Farrell’s  house. 

• 

68.196.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  was  not  Saunders’  Fort  held  up  as  an  example  for 

what  other  tenants  were  to  do,  at  the  various  meetings  at  which  you  were  present  ? _ 

Well  it  was,  together  with  the  other  houses. 

68.197.  You  have  spoken  about  their  being  no  boycotting? — Indeed  I  did  not  say 
no  boycotting.  I  tell  you  clearly  and  distinctly  there  was  no  man  more  strenuously 
boycotted  in  the  parish  of  Woodford  than  myself. 

68.198.  Were  there  not  16  separate  families  boycotted  through  the  vear  1887  ? 

{Sir  C.  Russell.)  Where?  6  J 

68.199.  {The  Attorney-General.)  In  the  district  of  Woodford— the  sub-district  of 
Woodford  ?  Will  you  give  me  their  names,  please.  I  am  not  aware  of  16  families. 

68.200.  How  many  do  you  know  of  them  ? — How  many  families  boycotted  ? 

68.201.  Yes? — Well,  practically  speaking  I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  as  far  as 
my  meaning  of  the  word  “  boycotting  ”  goes.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  single  family 
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in  the  parish  of  Woodford  that  could  not  come  into  Woodford  during  that  time  and 
buy  provisions  in  it. 

68  202.  I  put  it  distinctly  to  you.  I  am  referring  as  I  tell  you  to  the  sworn 
evidence.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  16  families,  or  various  members  of  them 
boycotted  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  severity  all  the  year  1887  ? — Certainly 
during  those  years  there  may  have  been  16  families  with  whom  there  were  not  very 
friendly  feelings  existing  between  their  neighbours  and  themselves,  but  beyond  that 
I  fail  to  see  that  they  were  boycotted  in  any  shape  or  form. 

68.203.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  being  on  unfriendly  terms  ? — Really,  if  you  give 

me  the  names  of  the  families - 

68.204.  Were  some  of  them  boycotted  because  they  took  some  land  from  Sir  Henry 
Burke  ? — There  was  never  a  case  of  land-grabbing  in  our  parish. 

68.205.  Will  you  swear  that? — I  do,  positively. 

68.206.  Did  people  take  land  from  Sir  Henry  Burke? — Not  in  our  parish,  there  was 
no  grabbing. 

68.207.  Whether  in  your  parish,  or  not ;  in  the  neighbourhood — grass  land  ? — No 
grass  land. 

68.208.  Grazing  land  ? — It  may  be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  about  Sir  Henry 
Burke’s  place  ;  I  know  nothing  about  the  particulars  of  it. 

68.209.  Did  they  take  grazing  from  Sir  Henry  Burke? — Grazing  farms.  He  sets 
them  every  year. 

68.210.  Were  the  people  boycotted  for  taking  them? — Really,  I  have  no  idea. 

68.211.  That  you  swear? — I  do. 

68.212.  No  idea  whatever  ? — I  have  no  particular  case  of  that.  There  may  have 
been,  of  course,  amongst  the  people  in  that  locality.  If  you  give  me  any  names  of 
families  I  know,  I  may  call  it  to  my  recollection. 

68.213.  Was  it  part  of  the  business  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  to  denounce 
land-grabbers  ? — Well,  certainly,  we  were  always  opposed  to  land-grabbing,  but  we 
never  had  any  occasion  to  denounce  it. 

68.214.  But  a  few  moments  ago  you  told  us  there  was  no  land-grabbing  ? — I  did, 
and  I  say  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  denounce  land-grabbing,  We  always  were 
opposed  to  it.  We  believed  it  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  distress  and  misery  which 
occurred  in  the  country.  At  least  one  of  the  many  causes ;  unfortunately  there  is 
nothing  else  to  live  by  but  the  land. 

68.215.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  I  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  National  League  Convention  at  Loughrea? — Decidedly. 

68.216.  Did  you  attend  in  the  year  1886  the  convention  at  Loughrea,  May  1886  ? — I 
dare  say  I  did. 

68.217.  Were  land-grabbers  denounced  there  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say  what  occurred 
there,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  there  were  any  land-grabbing  cases  that  they  were. 

68.218.  Were  you  present  when  a  number  of  persons — I  will  give  you  the  names  if 
you  like — were  denounced  as  being  land-grabbers  ?  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Tuam  News  ” 
of  the  28th  of  May  1886,  a  meeting  at  Loughrea — how  far  is  Loughrea  from  Woodford? 
— 11  Irish  miles. 

68.219.  Did  not  you  yourself  bring  before  that  convention  cases  of  land-grabbing 
in  Woodford  ? — Positively  not.  I  could  not  have  done  it,  because  there  was  no  land¬ 
grabbing  in  Woodford. 

68.220.  Rory  Whelan  ;  do  you  remember  him  ? — I  do. 

68.221.  Was  that  a  case  of  land-grabbing? — I  never  knew  the  fellow  to  grab  any 
land  at  all. 

68.222.  Will  you  swear  that  Rory  Whelan’s  was  not  a  case  of  land-grabbing  ? — I  do. 
I  never  knew  him  land-grab  at  all. 

68.223.  Just  listen  to  this,  the  23rd  May  1886,  from  Woodford  came  J.  Roche, 
F.  Tully,  that  is  the  doctor,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

68.224.  P.  McDermott,  Daniel  Sheel — were  they  all  members  of  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association  ? — They  were. 

68.225.  Were  they  all  members  of  the  National  League? — lam  not  sure  whether 
McDermott  was  a  member  of  the  National  League,  I  think  he  was.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  venture  to  say  I  am  not  certain  now,  but  I  know  if  he  was  it  was  only  for  a  very 

short  time. 
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68.226.  Now,  then,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  report  of  this  meeting: — 

“  The  various  delegates  proceeded  to  bring  forward  cases  of  land-grabbing 
“  which  cropped  up  in  their  various  localities.” 

I  will  read  this  to  you  ? — What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

68.227.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  reading  from  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  of  May 
28th  1886,  a  meeting  at  which  John  Roche  of  Woodford  was  in  the  chair,  as  representing 
the  district  of  Woodford,  and  you  as  being  chairman  spoke  first? — I  was  not  chairman 
of  that  organisation  at  all. 

68.228.  I  am  speaking  of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  ? — There  was  a  regular 
chairman. 

68.229. 

“  Mr.  Roche  stated  the  case  of  Rory  Whelan  at  Woodford,  landgrabber.” 
What  had  Rory  Whelan  done  ? — There  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  landgrabbing. 

68.230.  Do  you  swear  then  that  that  report  is  not  true  ? — I  do  not  think  I  presided 
at  this  meeting  at  all,  because  Mr.  Sweeny  was  elected  chairman  for  the  year,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  was  vice-president,  or  vice-chairman,  and  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  this 
gentleman  presided. 

68.231.  Were  you  not  moved  into  the  chair  in  the  first  instance,  and  did  you  not  take 
it  ;  and  did  not  you  vacate  the  chair  and  Mr.  Sweeny  take  it  ? — Perhaps  that  may  be  it. 

68.232.  At  that  meeting  did  you  not  state  the  case  of  Rory  Whelan  or  Woodford  ? _ 

There  was  no  case  of  landgrabbing. 

68.233.  Did  you  not  state  the  case  against  him  ? — What  case  did  I  state  ? 

68.234.  Did  you  not  state  the  case  against  Rory  WAelan? — Well  there  was  no  case 

of  land  grabbing.  I  may  have  in  this  way ,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain. 

68.235.  Tell  me  the  fact  first,  please  ? — There  was  never  any  such  case  as  land 

grabbing  against  Whelan  ;  but  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tully  ;  he  held  one  of 
those  positions  of  wood  ranging,  I  think — that  is  what  we  call  it  in  our  locality — and 
when  Lord  Clanricarde  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  tenants,  and  would 
not  give  them  any  statement  whatever,  this  man  refused  to  act  further  for  him,  and 
when  he  did  I  understand  that  Whelan  took  up  the  position  which  the  other  man 
vacated,  but  beyond  that  there  was  no  case  of  land-grabbing. 

68.236.  Was  that  the  case  you  stated  at  that  Convention? — If  I  stated  any  case  it 
should  be  that — I  never  stated  any  case  at  the  Convention. 

68.237.  Was  that  the  case? 

68.238.  ( The  President.)  I  suppose  the  man  whose  position  he  took  occupied  a  bit  of 
land  ? — Well. 

68.239.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Answer  the  question?  He  was  a  farmer  as  well  as 

woodranger,  but  Whelan - 

68.240.  Did  he  as  woodranger  occupy  a  cottage  or  a  bit  of  ground;  it  would 
be  likely,  I  should  think? — There  is  no  connexion  between  wood  ranging  and  the 

land. 

{The  President.)  I  should  infer  from  the  report  that  it  was  a  question  of  whether  it 
was  properly  called  land  grabbing,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was. 

68.241.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Did  not  you  state  Whelan’s  case  as  a  case  which  the 
National  League  ought  to  take  notice  of — that  he  had  taken  some  position  that  some 
other  man  had  previously  occupied  ?— The  only  case  that  I  could  state  against  him  was, 
that  he  took  the  position  of  wood  ranger,  which  Tully  resigned ;  but  Tully  did  not  give 
up  any  land,  and  he  took  no  land  belonging  to  Tully.  He  was  paid  a  few  pounds 
a  year  for  this  position  of  ranger. 

68.242.  Did  you  not  state  WAelan  s  case  at  that  Convention  ? — I  may  have  stated  it 
in  that  way,  but  I  could  not  state  it  beyond  that. 

68.243.  After  that  did  not  the  meeting  decide  it  to  be  a  case  of  land grabbing  ? _ £ 

could  not  say  really. 

68.244.  Was  there  a  man  named  John  Dwyer  ? — I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  “  Tuam 
News  ” — I  would  be  very  sorry  to  accept  every  statement  made  in  the  report,  but  at 
the  same  same  time  it  is  very  accurate. 

68.245.  Whose  paper  is  it — Mr.  McFelkins  ? — Yes. 

68.246.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

68.247 .  He  is  the  Catholic  curate  ? — Indeed  he  is  not. 

68.248.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  the  editor  of  that  paper  I  believe. 
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68  249  He  is  brother  of  the  Catholic  curate  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is. 

68250*  Listen  to  this,  “  John  Dwyer  Woodford  ’’—was  his  case  mentioned.  This  is 
in  May  as  well— the  6th  of  May.  What  had  he  done?— He  was  m  the  habit  of  giving 

his  cars  to  the  police  to  go  to  evictions.  .  ,  ., 

66  251.  Who  mentioned  him  ? — I  do  not  know  really.  I  may  have  mentioned  it. 
66*252'.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — No  doubt  I  may  have  mentioned  it. 

66  253.  John  Dwyer  of  Woodford  was  put  down  as  another  enemy  of  the  people  .— 
Certainly,  we  looked  at  every  one  who  helped  the  landlords  as  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

68  254.  “  He  accommodated  the  police.  He  is  sure  to  be  known  as  he  has  police 
protection.”  Do  you  remember  bringing  forward  his  case  ?— I  may  have  stated  he  was 

aS68  25%.  What  was  the  object  of  this.  What  was  the  object  of  maintaining  this  to 
the  National  Convention  ?— That  is  quite  obvious— that  we  wanted  to  distinguish 

between  our  friends  and  our  enemies.  ,  , 

68  256.  Was  Dwyer  the  man  who  had  driven  Finlay  about?— I  am  not  aware  that  he 

did.  *  I  think  Finlay  used  to  drive  very  little  about.  He  lived  in  the  town  of  Woodford 

and  had  no  necessity  to  drive  about.  .  _  , 

68  257  Did  he  not  drive  Finlay  about  when  he  served  processes  ? — JNo,  indeed. 

68*258.  Do  you  swear  that?— No,  because  they  walked  everywhere  in  serving 

P16?m  Did  he  drive  Finlay  in  connexion  with  his  business?— I  could  not  tell  you 
that.*  What  business  do  you  mean?  Is  it  in  connexion  with  the  process  serving  . 

68  260.  Yes  ? — I  have  never  known  him  to  drive  in  connexion  with  process  serving, 

68  261.  Did  he  drive  him  to  court  when  he  had  to  prove  the  service  of  the  processes  . 
—I  do  not  know— he  walked  generally  to  this  place.  I  have  seen  him  walk  to  is 
place.  He  used  to  go  by  the  mail  coach  to  Loughrea  when  the  session  would  be  held 

ther© 

68.262.  James  Ryan,  of  Cahernamerick  ? — That  is  beyond  Loughrea. 

68.263.  Do  you  know  the  place  ?- — I  did  not  know  the  place. 

68*264.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? — I  do  not  think  I  do. 

68  265.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  his  case  ? — What  oase  .  .  ,  ., 

68*, 266.  Did  you  know  the  circumstances.  I  think  you  remember  it  .  1  mign  1 

^  68,267.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  James  Ryans  case  brought  before 

the  secret  convention  ? — Yes.  _  -tt  11 j. 

68  268  What  was  it  ? — James  Ryan  himself  was  not  there.  His  uncle,  r  ather  Holla 

who  was  Prior  of  the  Carmelite  Convent,  attended  that  meeting,  and  introduced  a  case 
there  of  some  dispute  between  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  m  Loughrea. 

68,269.  Had  Kennedy  surrendered  the  farm  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

68  270.  Do  you  not  hear  me  ? — I  did  not,  really.  .  ,  .,  ,  T 

68,271.  Had  Kennedy  surrendered  the  farm.  I  will  speak  louder  if  you  wish  it  .  1 

hear  vou  now  quite  plain. 

68  272.  Had  Kennedy  surrendered  the  farm  ? — It  was  stated  on  one  occasion 
68', 273.  Answer  my  question — voluntarily  surrendered  it,  and  Ryan  had  taken  it 
was  that  decided  to  be  a  case  of  land-grabbing  ?— It  was. 

68.274.  Now,  Malack  Cloonan ;  do  you  remember  his  case  ?—  les. 

68.275.  Tullahill  ? — No.  .  ,  ,  T  n  t 

68.276.  Do  you  know  Tullahill?— I  do  not.  It  is  somewhere  about  Loughrea.  1 

SUG8?277^  Come  now, think  ? — I  know  it  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea. 

I  mav  have  passed  through  it  or  been  on  the  land. 

68,278.  How  far  is  it  from  you  ? — it  must  be  13  or  14  miles,  I  suppose. 

68,279*.  Peter  Hannery  ;  did  you  know  his  case  ?— No. 

68.280.  Do  you  remember  his  case  being  brought  up  as  a  grabber  .  I  do  not,  really. 

It  mav  have  been.  I  do  not  recollect.  .  ,  .  9  t  /i,-, 

68.281.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Thomas  Lally  surrendering  the  farm  ?— 1  do 

not  know  these  men  at  all,  . 

68.282.  Were  not  all  those  cases  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you  cases  adjudicate 

upon  at  that  Convention?— The  only  thing  I  recollect  is  Father  Holland  s  case— that 

was  the  only  case.  I  think  it  was  discussed  there  and  then. 
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68.283.  Were  those  the  only  cases  that  were  adjudicated  upon  to  your  recollection  • 
— I  beg  your  pardon. 

68.284.  Were  those  the  only  cases  that  were  adjudicated  upon  to  your  recollection? 
— Mine. 

68.285.  I  mean  the  ones  you  brought  up  ? — I  did  not  bring  that  up.  Father  Holland 
himself  brought  that  up. 

68.286.  You  spoke  about  the  two? — The  allusion  to  Whelan’s  and  to  Draper’s,  and 
the  case  Father  Holland  brought  forward. 

68.287.  What  object  had  you  in  bringing  up  Whelan’s  case  if  it  was  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  case  of  land-grabbing  ? — It  was  one  of  the  practices  I  certainly  was 
opposed  to ;  when  a  tenant  threw  up  the  position  that  he  held  under  an  evicting 
landlord,  I  thought  it  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  tenants  that  there  should 
be  another  tenant  go  and  take  up  the  position. 

68.288.  Do  you  remember  the  meeting  of  the  National  League  at  Loughrea  on  the 
26th  June  1886 — that  is  just  a  month  later — with  you  in  the  chair — “John  Roche  in 
“  the  chair  ”  ? — June  1886. 

68.289.  June  1886.  That  is  about  seven  or  eight  months  after  the  time  you  say  the 
National  League  had  ceased  to  exist  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  in  the  chair  at  all  there. 

68.290.  Mr.  Macalpin  moved  you  into  the  chair — “  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sweeney, 
“  seconded  by  Mr.  Macalpin,  John  Roche  was  moved  into  the  chair — I  thank  you  for 
the  position  you  have  now  conferred  upon  me  a  second  time  ”  ? — I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  about  that. 

68.291.  You  represent  you  were  not  in  the  chair  ? — I  believe  I  was  not  in  the 
chair. 

68.292.  Well,  now,  you  were  there? — It  would  be  rather  strange - 

68.293.  Were  you  there  as  delegate  from  Woodford  with  Mr.  McDermott,  Michael 
Shiel,  and  F.  Tully  ? — I  admitted  before  we  were.  That  is  the  case  you  asked  me 
about  a  moment  ago. 

68.294.  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  ? — They  are  the  same  names  at  all  events. 

68.295.  While  you  were  in  the  chair  did  not  John  Sweeney  say  this  : — “He  was  of 
“  opinion  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  attend  the  convention  who  was  not  a 
“  member  of  the  National  League  ” — and  did  you  not  say,  “  I  think  to  make  the  matter 
“  easy,  each  member  ought  to  produce  his  card  at  the  door,  and  there  ought  to  be 
“  some  accredited  person  to  see  that  each  member  produced  his  card.”  Do  you 
recollect  saying  that  ? — I  do  not  recollect  saying  that. 

68.296.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  true? — I  will  not  swear  it  is  not  true,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

68.297.  If  it  is  true,  how  is  it  consistent  with  your  statement  that  you  say  the 
National  League  had  ceased  to  exist  ? — That  was  held  in  Loughrea.  I  went  there  as  a 
sympathiser  with  the  National  League,  which  I  always  did,  although  I  felt  bitterly 
enough  at  that  time  against  it. 

68.298.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few  cases.  There  was  Captain 
Pilkington  ;  did  you  know  him  ? — I  know  him. 

68.299.  Where  from? — Killenadeema,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea. 

68.300.  Do  you  remember  his  bringing  up  Coy’s  case  of  Caherne  ? — I  do  not. 

68.301.  As  land-grabbing  at  that  meeting  ? — He  may  have  done  so.  I  do  not 
remember  it. 

68.302.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Kelly  bringing  up  the  case  of  a  bailiff,  of  Craughmell, 
named  Moore  ? — Really  I  do  not.  I  may  tell  you  I  took  very  little  interest  in  any 
case  away  from  our  locality.  Mr.  Kelly  lives  20  miles  from  our  locality  at  Loughrea, 
and  surely  I  would  not  take  an  interest  in  all  these  cases. 

68.303.  There  are  half-a-dozen  here,  and  I  put  it  that  they  were  cases  of  land¬ 
grabbing,  upon  which  the  National  League  adjudicated  ? — Which? 

68.304.  Some  half-a-dozen  cases  of  land-grabbing,  upon  which  the  National  League 
adjudicated  in  your  presence? — I  did  not  hear  any  such  case. 

68.305.  What  do  you  say,  that  it  is  not  so  ? — I  say  there  was  only  one  case  of  land¬ 
grabbing,  and  that  was  brought  up  and  introduced  by  Father  Holland  himself,  and  he 
wished  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  nephew’s  action. 

68.306.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  meeting  in  May,  but  in  June  ? — It  is  the  very  same 
meeting,  I  believe. 
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68.307.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  meeting  reported  in  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  of 
the  28th  of  May,  with  different  people,  is  the  same  meeting  reported  on  the  25th  June? 

_ Of  course,  when  you  put  the  meeting  to  me  in  that  way,  I  cannot  say  so,  but  I  know 

the  names  which  you  gave  as  attending  both  these  meetings  are  the  same — McDermott, 
Tully,  Kelly,  and  myself. 

68.308.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  happen  to  be  different,  but  the  delegates  from 
Woodford  happen  to  be  the  same  ? — On  both  occasions  ? 

68.309.  Yes?— Yes. 

68.310.  Now,  do  you  recollect  the  widow  Dempsey  being  brought  up  for  having 
taken  a  farm  ? — Indeed,  I  do  not. 

68.311.  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  case? — I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  That  woman  lives  20  miles  away,  between  Loughrea  and  Athenry, 

I  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  case. 

68.312.  And  have  no  recollection  of  it  being  brought  up? — I  have  not,  really. 

68.313.  I  put  to  you  later  occasions.  Did  you  not  attend  meetings  of  the  convention 
of  the  National  League  of  the  Loughrea  district,  at  which  land  grabbing  was  perpetually 
dealt  with  in  1887  too  ? — I  could  not  say  now  what  number  of  meetings  I  attended. 

68.314.  I  will  tell  you — it  is  reported  in  the  “  Tuam  News  ”  ? — I  know  I  attended  a 
few — not  very  many  in  this  district. 

68.315.  How  often  did  the  organisation  meet  ? — Once  a  month. 

68.316.  As  far  as  you  know.  Were  you  not  there  on  every  occasion  ? — Indeed,  I 
was  not,  but  very  seldom. 

68.317.  You  were  the  delegate? — No,  that  is  what  makes  me  believe  it  is  not  the 
same — if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain — and  why  those  two  meetings  you  allude  to 
must  be  one.  For  this  reason,  that  delegates  would  go  to  Woodford  for  to-day,  for 
this  month,  and  there  would  be  a  different  delegate  sent  next.  We  thought  it  unjust  to 
have  the  same  class  of  people  go,  at  considerable  expense,  to  each  meeting,  and  for  the 
same  people  to  have  to  attend  a  meeting  14  Irish  miles  from  Woodford. 

68.318.  You  can  look  at  the  report,  if  you  wish,  yourself,  but  you  will  find  there  is 
not  the  least  ground  for  suggesting  they  are  the  same  ? — When  you  say  so,  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  a  fact. 

68.319.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  Woodford  meeting  of  the  17th  of  October 
1886.  Do  you  remember  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sheehy , 
and  Mr.  Mathew  Harris,  and  Mr.  Hadden  attended  ? — I  do,  well. 

68.320.  That  was  the  year  before  the  proclaimed  meeting  ? — Exactly. 

68.321.  You  were  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  was  present. 

68.322.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  National  League,  or  what? — At  that  meeting  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  was  formulated  in  Woodford. 

68.323.  In  October  1886  ? — Yes. 

68.324.  On  the  19th  of  October  1886  was  there  a  meeting  at  Cappacon  Bridge  ? — 
At  where  ? 

68.325.  I,  perhaps,  pronounce  it  wrong,  but  I  think  you  gave  me  that  name 
yourself  ? — Cappacorn. 

68.326.  I  will  call  it  any  name  you  like? — Coppacom  Bridge. 

68.327.  I  do  not  see  much  difference  to  the  name  I  gave  you,  Cappacorn  Bridge  ? — 
Coppacorn  it  is  pronounced  with  us. 

68.328.  Now  was  Mr.  Sheehy,  M.P.  there  ? — At  the  Cappacorn  meeting  he  was. 

68.329.  Mr.  John  Roche  ? — Yes. 

68.330.  And  Tully  ?— Yes. 

68.331.  Do  you  remember  the  speeches  on  that  occasion? — Yes,  we  have  gone  over 
them  a  moment  ago. 

68.332.  That  was  not  the  meeting  I  am  referring  to.  October  1886,  not  December, 
if  you  please?— You  referred  to  that  Cappercorn  meeting  before,  I  think. 

68.333.  No;  I  did  not  intentionally? — In  the  report  of  Tully’s  speech — the 
report  of  Tully’s  speech  at  that  meeting  you  referred  to  before. 

68.334.  Do  you  say  that  Tully’s  speech  was  at  Cappercorn  Bridge  ? — Yes,  a  little 
while  ago. 

68.335.  At  that  meeting  was  it  not  principally  a  meeting  of  the  Lewis  tenants  - 
No. 

68.336.  Was  it  outside  your  parish  ? — It  was. 
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There  were  a  great 


-No,  he 


68.337.  Was  there  a  great  many  of  the  Lewis  tenants  there  ? 
number. 

68.338.  TVhs  Lewis  denounced  at  that  meeting  in  very  strong  language  ? 

was  not  denounced.  &  6  ' 

68.339.  W  ill  you  swear  he  was  not  denounced  in  strong  terms? — Not  personally ; 
there  was  no  personal  denunciation  of  Lewis  at  all. 

68.340.  Not  mentioned  ?— Of  course  his  treatment  of  his  tenants  was.  I  am  quite 

certain  his  treatment  of  his  tenants  was  mentioned.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised 
if  it  was  not.  1 

68.341.  Did  you  know  P.  J.  Kelly,  of  Killeenadeema ;  what  is  he  ?— He  is  a  farmer 
and  poor  law  guardian  for  the  division  in  which  he  lives — a  most  respectable  man. 

68.342.  Do  you  know  Pat  Larkin  ? — Yes. 

68.343.  Of  Killimore  ? — Yes. 

68.344.  Do  you  know  J.  Patrick  Dohey,  of  Loughrea  ?— That  must  not  be  the 
name. 

68.345.  What  name  does  it  call  to  your  mind  ? — Perhaps  it  is  Dolan  ?  Is  that  the 
name  ? 

68.346.  Yes,  perhaps  so.  Were  you  over  in  Loughrea  in  March  1887  ?— I  am  sure 
X  must  have  been.  I  am  very  often  in  Loughrea. 

68  347 .  Had  you  a  meeting  with  P.  J.  Kelly,  Pat  Larkin,  and  many  others  ?— Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

68,348.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  not?— I  do  not  recollect  any  such  meeting. 

8,349.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  meet  with  Kelly  and  Larkin,  amongst  others  ? 
—Well,  really,  I  never  recollect  meeting .  Larkin  and  Kelly  together  in  Loughrea.  I 
may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  met  those 
two  gentlemen  together  at  Loughrea. 

68.350.  Ballinasloe  is  not  far,  is  it,  from  you  ? — Twenty-one  Irish  miles. 

68.351.  In  October  1887  did  you  go  to  Ballinasloe  ?— October  1887. 

68.352.  In  1887  I  will  put  first,  and  then  was  it  not  in  October  ?— Well,  often— at 
ieast  not  very  often— I  go  to  Loughrea  occasionally,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  there. 

68.353.  Who  ? — Mr.  Jeremy  Dovolly. 

68.354.  Do  you  know  Andrew  Manning,  of  Ahascragh  ? — I  do 

68.355.  John  Manning  ? — Yes. 

68.356.  James  Lynan  ? — Yes,  I  know  him  well. 

*  x?,357-'  Dkl7?,U  g°,t0  Ballinasloe  in  October  1887?— I  daresay  I  was  selling  horses 
at  the  rair  at  .Balliiiasloe.  I  very  often  go. 

68,358.  When  is  the  fair  ?— The  first  week  in  October— it  commences  the  first 
Xuesday  m  October. 

68  359.  Had  you  a  meeting  with  Andrew  Manning,  John  Manning,  of  Ahascragh 
and  James  Lynan  on  the  6th  of  October  1887  ?— Indeed,  I  had  not.  ° 

68,360.  You  swear  that? — I  do  most  positively. 

fo’o™  SeTer  met  those  gentlemen  together  ? — I  may  have  met  them  at  the  fair. 

68.362.  Did  you  meet  them  together  ?—  No,  indeed  I  did  not. 

68.363.  Do  you  know  P.  J.  M’Carthy  ?— Of  Loughrea,  ves. 

68.364.  Timothy  Clark,  of  Lucecorn  ? — Yes. 

68.365.  Timothy  Donelly  ?— He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

68.366.  And  P.  McDermott  ? — Yes. 

68.367.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  with  them  on  the  24th  of  Februarv  1888?— 

Where  ?  J 

68,368  I  think  at  Loughrea,  but  I  will  look  to  see,  if  you  ask  me  where  ?— Certainlv 
as  far  as  Mr.  Donelly  and  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  McDermott  are  concerned,  there  is  nota 
°  m°Ur  llvf£ LscarcelJ that  do  not  meet.  They  are  all  members  of  the  committee 

ot  the  tenants  Defence  Association.  Mr.  Donelly  is  my  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Clark 
is  a  friend  of  mine  ;  so  is  Mr.  McDermott. 

68.369.  I  am  putting  to  you  a  specific  meeting,  when  you  four  were  present? _ 

W  here  was  the  meeting  held  ?  r 

68.370.  At  your  house  ?— There  was  never  any  meeting  at  my  own  house,  bevond 

receiving  my  friends  ;  never  at  any  time.  ^ 

upon*'^'  ^aPPen  to  come  there  on  the  same  day? — They  very  often  call 
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68.372.  For  business? — When  they  are  in  town  they  generally  drop  down  and 

68.373.  For  business  ? — Well,  very  often  some  of  them.  Mr.  McDermott  could  have 
no  business  with  me,  because  he  is  another  miller. 

68.374.  Mr.  M’Carthy  ?— Mr.  M’Carthy ;  he  comes  very  seldom  to  Woodford.  When 
he  does  come,  I  venture  to  say  he  would  drop  down. 

68.375.  On  any  business? — Passing  through,  a  friendly  call  I  expect  from  him.  We 
hold  our  meeting  every  Friday  evening,  and  then,  as  a  rule,  those  three  gentlemen, 
particularly  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Donnelly,  my  brother-in-law,  they 
drop  down  to  see  me,  and  have  a  chat,  generally,  or  if  not,  I  might  ask  them  down 
before  the  s  go  away,  to  take  some  refreshment  before  they  leave  for  home. 

68.376.  Now,  in  December  1888,  did  you  go  to  Portumna  ? — I  very  often  go  to 
Portumna.  It  is  within  six  miles  of  me. 

68.377.  Do  you  know  John  Reilly  ? — I  know  John  Reilly  in  Woodford. 

68.378.  Pat  Boland?— In  Woodford. 

68.379.  Pat  Till,  Cloemoylan  ?— There  is  no  Till. 

68.380.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  lives  at  Cloemoylan  ? — Really,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  men. 

68.381.  Does  that  suggest  any  name  to  you.  It  may  be  spelt  wrong,  of  course  ?— 
Well,  really,  it  does  not,  because  I  do  not  know  anyone  that  would  be  living  in  that 
locality  that  I  would  be  likely  to  meet. 

68.382.  Michael  Tarpy  ;  did  you  know  him  ?— ' Well.  . 

68.383.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  with  them  at  Keary’s  Hotel,  Portumna,  in  December 

1888*? _ I  fail  to  see  why  I  should  go  to  Portumna,  because  they  are  all  Woodford 

men ;  and  why  should  we  go  to  Portumna  to  have  a  meeting  ? 

68.384.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  with  them  at  Kearey’s  Hotel,  Portumna,  in 
December  1888  ?— I  may  have  been  at  Kearey’s  Hotel  with  them.  I  may  have  dropped 
in  and  met  them  there ;  but  why  should  three  Woodford  men  go  to  Portumna  to  hold 
a  meeting  ? 

68.385.  I  am  not  reasoning  with  you ;  I  am  asking  a  fact.  Do  you  swear  you  did 
not  meet  those  men  ? — There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  meeting  whatever  between 
myself  and  those  men. 

68.386.  Were  you  all  there  together? — We  may  have  been  in  the  hotel  together. 
Beyond  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  meeting.  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  if  we  met  in  Portumna  if  we  did  not  turn  in  there.  That  is  the  hotel  where 
I  stop  at  Portumna  always. 

68.387.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — Indeed,  I 
have  not. 

68.388.  Never? — Never. 

68.389.  Nor  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — Neither. 

68.390.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  ?— Neither. 

68.391.  That  you  swear? — Positively. 

68.392.  I  think  I  have  already  put  it,  but  if  iny  friend  wishes,  I  will  put  it  again. 
Did  you  not  attend  as  a  delegate  from  the  National  League  of  Woodford  at  Loughrea 
through  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  eight  or  nine  times,  monthly  meetings  ?— Indeed 
I  did,  not  eight  or  nine  times  in  the  year. 

68.393.  How  many  times  ? — I  might  have  attended  two  or  three  times  perhaps,  not 
as  a  delegate  from  the  National  League,  but  merely  as  a  sympathiser,  because  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  National  League  at  the  time,  and  if  there  was  a  National  League 
meeting  at  Loughrea  to-morrow  I  would  be  very  glad  if  I  was  in  the  locality  to 
attend  it. 

68.394.  Were  you  present  on  the  5th  June  1887,  at  the  Ballinakill  branch  of  the 
League,  when  Mr.  Martin  Egan  made  a  speech  ? — I  do  [not  think  I  was  present.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  attended  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ballinakill  branch  of  the  National 

League. 

68.395.  Are  you  sure?— What  is  the  date,  please? 

68.396.  5th  June  1887  ? — I  recollect  attending  a  meeting  there  of  the  tenants  when 
we  were  about  looking  for  a  reduction  from  Sir  Henry  Burke. 

68.397.  Is  Mr.  Martin  Egan  here  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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68.398.  Did  Martin  Egan  in  your  presence  at  Ballinakill  on  the  5th  June  1887 
make  a  speech  condemning  the  action  of  a  woman  who  had  gone  behind  the  back  of 
her  neighbours  and  paid  her  rent  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

68.399.  You  swear  that  ? — I  do.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  Mr.  Egan, 
from  what  I  know  of  him,  would  make  any  allusion  whatever  to  a  woman  under  the 
circumstances. 

68.400.  To  anybody  who  had  paid  their  rent  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  He  may  have 
said  it,  but  I  am  positive  he  never  made  any  allusion  to  any  woman,  at  least,  as  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me. 

68.401.  Do  you  remember  or  not  that  speech  being  proved  at  the  trial  of  Blount  v. 
Byrne  ? — I  have  heard  it  now  for  the  first  time,  if  my  memory  serves  me.  If  I  heard 
it  at  the  Blount  trial  I  would  be  sure  to  ask  Mr.  Egan  about  it,  because,  from  what  I 
know  of  him,  I  am  sure  he  is  incapable  of  making  any  such  remark. 

68.402.  I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Martin  Egan  was  not  here  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

68.403.  Was  he  president  of  the  Ballinakill  branch? — Yes  ;  between  himself  and  the 
priests.  Really  I  could  not  exactly  say  what  position  he  kept.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Ballinakill  branch.  He  was  either  president  or  secretary. 

68.404.  How  far  was  that  from  you  ? — About  five  miles. 

68.405.  I  remind  you  of  another  speech  ? — I  think  my  brother  was  president  there 
part  of  the  time. 

68.406.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Kylebeg  ? — No,  I  was  never  at  a  meeting 

there. 

6 8 .407 .  N ever  ? — N ever. 

68.408.  21st  November  1887  ? — I  was  never  there. 

68.409.  Sure  ? — Never. 

68.410.  At  which  Sheehy,  Lyneham,  and  Francis  Tully  attended? — I  was  never 
there.  It  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killina,  but  I  do  not  know  whereit  is. 

68.411.  Perhaps  I  have  not  pronounced  it  right  ? — Indeed  you  have,  perfectly.  We 
have  very  good  reason  to  recollect  that  name. 


Re-examined  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

68.412.  I  have  very  little  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Roche.  Is  there  anything  in  your  conduct, 
since  this  agitation  began  as  to  which  you  desire  to  make  any  concealment  whatever  ? — 
There  is  nothing  would  please  me  mere  than  that  there  should  be  a  full  investigation 
into  my  whole  life,  public  and  private,  and  I  think  the  most  respectable  men,  even 
some  landlords  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  would  give  me  a  character  as  high  as  any 
gentleman  standing  in  this  court  to-day,  as  well  as  from  my  bishop,  Dr.  Duggan. 

68.413.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Tully,  as  he  has  been  called.  Was 
he  a  speaker  whose  speeches  were  considered  important  enough  to  report  ? — Indeed 
they  were  not. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon ;  they  are  reported  in  the  paper 

perpetually. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  You  have  read  from  the  police  reports  so  far. 

68.414.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  my  friend’s  pardon  ;  I  will  show  it  is  not 
•  Except  police  reports,  I  do  not  think  there  were  over  three  of  his  speeches 

reported  in  the  public  press. 

68.415.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Very  well,  that  is  your  recollection,  which  you  are  entitled 
to  give.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — Indeed 

I  did  not. 

68.416.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  matters  with  a  little  detail.  You  have 
been  pressed  a  great  deal  about  the  circumstances  of  the  resistance  to  the  eviction  by 
Saunders  at  Saunders’  Fort? — Yes. 

68.417.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  and  learn  the  circumstances  of  that 
case  of  Saunders? — I  did,  indeed.  I  know  it  perfectly  well. 

68.418.  Was  he  a  man  that  had  been  in  Australia  and  that  came  back  to  his  own 
country  where  his  family  had  lived  ? — Yes. 
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68,419.  And  bought  this  small  farm  ? — Yes,  he  was  evicted  before  he  left  Ireland 

first,  and  then  had  to  go  off  to  Australia.  . 

68  420.  And  then  came  back  again? — And  then  came  back  again. 

68*421.  And  did  he  pay  7 5Z.  for  arrears  of  rent  to  get  into  the  place  at  a  rent  of 

14Z.  ayear? — He  did. 

68  422.  And  did  he  build  a  house  upon  it  lnmselt  ? — fie  oici. 

68A23.  What  kind  of  a  house  ? — Fine  ;  one  of  the  best  and.  most  substantial  farm 
houses  on  the  Clanricarde  estate  ;  I  think  one  of  the  very  best  in  fact  on  the  mountain 

^  68  49*4.  You  are  a  business  man  yourself.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  that 
house  would  be  ? — I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  got  that  house  up  for  less  than  between 
200/.  and  300/.  Of  course  he  may,  contributing  his  own  labour,  have  done  it  tor  a 

couple  of  hundred.  .hut  j  i 

68,425.  Do  you  know  that  when  he  was  evicted  all  he  owed  was  one  year  s  rent  anc. 

the  running  gale? — I  do.  ,,  • 

68  426.  The  running  half  gale  rather.  Did  you  know  also  that  before  the  evic¬ 
tion  he  had  offered  to  pay  a  year’s  rent  and  2Z.  10s.  costs  ?  I  do,  perfectly  well , 

immediately  before  he  was  evicted.  ...  ,, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  not  regular.  My  friend  is  putting  matters  which 
this  witness  cannot  know  of  his  own  knowledge  in  a  leading  shape  right  into  is 
mouth.  He  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  Saunders  is 
coming  as  a  witness,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  otherwise  I  should  not  ob]ect.  The 
statements  made  are  statements  which  I  respectfully  submit  are  not  evidence. 

(Sir  G.  fatssell.)  My  Lord,  the  cross-examination  has  been  directed  greatly  to  show 
the  supposed  misconduct  of  the  witness  by  his  position  in  reference  to  and  by  he 
sympathy  he  showed  in  relation  to  this  eviction  of  this  man.  I  am  therefore  entitlec 
to  ask  the  circumstances  which  were  within  his  knowledge  when  he  acted  under  the 

circumstances  to  which  he  has  been  cross-examined. 

(The  President.)  He  has  mentioned  enough  to  show  that  he  considered  the  man  was 
entitled  to  sympathy,  but  I  suppose  you  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  that  will 

justify  what  was  done  ?  < 

(Sir  C.  Bussell)  No,  I  am  not  putting  it  in  that  light  at  all. 

(The  President.)  When  once  we  have  got  the  fact,  is  not  that  enough  . 

(Sir  C.  Russell)  I  am  quite  content,  but  I  wish  your  Lordship  to  have  it  that  this 

man  did  offer  one  year’s  rent  and  21.  10.9.  costs. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That,  this  gentleman  cannot  know. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Well,  why  not? 

(The  President.)  For  this  purpose,  what  he  believed  would  be  enough. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Quite.  «  .  .  ... 

68  427.  Did  that  come  to  your  knowledge? — Yes,  from  Saunders  himself. 

68  428.  Now,  one  other  case  you  referred  to.  I  will  not  go  into  it  in  any  detail,  but 
merely  with  reference  to  the  same  object.  That  is,  Conroy’s  case.  Did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  he  was  served  with  a  writ  for  one  year’s  rent?— Yes. 

68  429.  That  he  had  paid  a  half-year’s  rent  on  the  6th  of  June  1886  .  Yes. 

68*, 430.  Leaving  only  half  a  year  and  the  hanging  gale  ?— Quite  correct 
68  431.  That  he  did  that  in  June  1886,  and  was  evicted  on  the  19th  of  August 
following  ? — Exactly,  the  first  man  on  the  estate  that  was  evicted ;  and  he  offered 

68.432.  Do  you  know  what  costs  he  was  asked  to  pay  ? — About  17/.  or  18/.  I  think. 

68.433.  So  that  he  was  evicted  when  he  offered  half  a  year’s  rent  ?  Practically  half 

a  ^Mr.8  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Will  you  ask,  Sir  Charles,  when  he  offered  that  ? 

(Sir  G.  Russell)  Yes,  I  have  given  the  date.  ,  ., 

68.434.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  long  after  the  offer  was  made?— About  two 

months  previous  to  the  eviction.  .  o  tt  „„„ 

68.435.  How  long  had  the  eviction  proceedings  been  going  on  .  He  was  tbe  tirst 
man  evicted  on  the  estate. 

68.436.  How  long  had  the  eviction  been  going  on  before  he  made  the  offer  ?— Legal 

proceedings  ? 
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68.437.  Yes  ? — The  writ  was  issued,  I  suppose,  about  six  months  previously  perhaps, 

and  after  the  judgment  being  marked  he  paid  a  half  year’s  rent,  which  was  accepted 
out  of  the  amount  for  which  he  was  evicted  ;  and  after  all  that,  in  the  face  of  his 
doing  that,  he  was  the  first  man  on  the  estate  who  was  evicted,  although  in  the  interval 
between  the  date  on  which  judgment  was  marked - 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  not  what  I  was  asking.  I  only  wanted  to  satisfy 
myself  how  long  he  had  been  resisting  paying  anything.  That  is  the  point. 

68.438.  ( Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  he  ever  resist  paying  anything? — He  never  resisted 
the  payment  of  rent. 

68.439.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then  how  did  they  get  judgment  against  him? _ 

For  an  amount  of  rent  due  which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  He  was  unable  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  they  served  him  with  a  writ  from  the  superior  courts,  which  they  could  have 
done  by  the  simple  process  of  processing  him  before  the  county  court  judge  ;  but  the 
costs  in  that  court,  my  Lord,  would  be  only  about  21.  10s.,  whereas  in  the  superior- 
court  it  would  be  171.  or  18Z.,  and  this  was  done  in  order  to  mulct  the  unfortunate 
tenants  with  costs,  because  the  reason  of  that,  my  Lord,  was  that  the  lawyer  on  the 
Clanricarde  estate  was  a  cousin  of  the  agent,  and  wanted  to  put  money  into  his 
pocket. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  He  was  sued  for  a  whole  year’s  rent ;  after  he  was  so  sued,  and 
judgment  obtained,  he  paid  half  a  year’s  rent. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Whatjwas  the  date  of  the  judgment  ? 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  The  6th  of  June  1886  was  the  date  of  the  payment  of  half  a  year’s 
rent.  He  says  the  writ  was  about  six  months  before. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  learned  friend  makes  a  mistake  as  to  the  law.  In  Ireland  you 
can  only  eject  for  a  year’s  rent,  or  more  than  a  year’s  rent,  not  for  less  than  a  year’s  rent, 
and  if  after  the  judgment  is  obtained  and  the  writ  of  possession  is  issued,  any  money 
was  taken  on  account,  so  as  to  reduce  the  sum  due  to  less  than  a  year,  they  could 
not  proceed  with  the  ejectment. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  No,  Mr.  Atkinson  forgets  altogether  the  hanging  gale  which  is  in 
force  in  reserve  to  be  resorted  to. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  if  the  amount  of  the  judgment  was  less  than  a  year  the  ejectment 
on  that  judgment  would  not  proceed. 

(The  President.)  I  am  very  happy  I  have  not  to  give  any  decision  upon  it. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  This  was  a  writ  for  rent. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  anything  substantially  beyond 
this,  that  he  felt  and  others  felt  great  sympathy  with  him. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  that  is  what  I  desire  to  show,  and  that  there  was  reason 

for  it. 

68.440.  Another  of  these  evictions  was  the  case  of  a  man  whose  son,  as  you  said  (you 
rather  seemed  to  be  affected  by  it),  died  in  goal  ? — Yes. 

68.441.  The  boy  was  taken  and  sent  to  gaol  for  assisting  in  resisting  ? — Larkin _ for 

assisting  his  cousin  Saunders  in  the  defence  of  his  house,  and  when  his  father  and 
myself  came  home,  my  Lord,  after  viewing  the  dead  body,  there  was  a  writ  of  ejectment 
against  him. 

(Sir  0.  Russell.)  Now,  in  reference  to  this  matter  I  wish,  my  Lord,  now  (I  have 
referred  to  it  before)  to  call  attention  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Baron — I  will  not 
read  it  till  the  end  of  this  witness’s  evidence — reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of 
the  8th  of  December  1887. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  had  better  be  read  from  the  authentic  report 
presented  to  Parliament. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  if  there  is  any  difference. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Then  my  Lord  will  have  it  authentically. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection. 

(The  President.)  You  will  call  attention  to  a  particular  part. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  number  5,401  of  1888,  presented  to  Parliament. 

(The  President.)  I  have  it. 
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(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  8th  of  December 
1887.  I  will  ask  my  friend  to  read  it  in  a  moment  or  two.  I  also,  in  justification 
and  support  of  the  statement  which  was  questioned  the  other  day  about  the  authorities 
refusing  to  give  police  assistance,  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  correspondence  between 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Lord  Clanricarde  reported  on  the  13th  of  December  1887 
in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.”  I  shall  ask  those  to  be  read  presently. 

68.442.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  matter  about  Lord  Clanricarde,  the  Attorney- 
General  has  called  your  attention  to  a  speech  and  resolution  ?  Which  matter? 

68.443.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the  speech  and  resolution  in  which  the 
tenants  demanded  50  per  cent,  reduction.  That  meeting  was  in  November  of  1885. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  With  very  great  deference,  it  was  a  resolution  in  which  the 
tenants  were  not  to  accept  less  than  50  per  cent.  There  was  no  demand  upon  anybody 
for  50  per  cent.  It  is  in  evidence. 

(Sir  C.  Russell.)  Surely  that  is  a  most  needless  interruption. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  agree. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Surely  that  is  a  needless  interruption.  I  say  they  had  demanded 
50  per  cent,  reduction.  That  was  in  November  1885. 

68.444.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  that  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  a  copy  of  the 
memorial  presented  in  December  1885  to  Lord  Clanricarde.  You  may  assume  it  is? 
May  I  read  it  through  ? 

68.445.  (The  President .)  No  ;  just  enough  to  recognise  it?— From  what  1  have  read 

of  it  I  am  quite  clear  it  is  the  same.  . 

68.446.  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  are  quite  right  in  satisfying  yourself.  This  is  the 
13th  of  December  1885.  It  is  signed  by  Father  Coen  and  about  300  tenants: 


“  Loosecane, 

“  To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  December  13,  1885. 

“  May  it  please  your  Lordship,  Wb,  the  tenants  on  that  portion  of  your  estate 
“  known  as  the  Mountain  property — — ” 

Is  that  the  Woodford  property  ? — Yes. 

68,447.  .  n  , , 

“  respectfully  request  that  you  will  give  us  such  a  reduction  on  the  rent 
“  now  due  as  will  assist  us  in  tiding  over  our  present  difficulties.  Our  corn  crop 
“  is  this  year  much  below  the  usual  average  and  the  prices  far  less  than  they  have 
“  been  for  years  past.  Our  potato  crop,  which  is  the  chief  support  of  most  of  us, 
“  is  in  many  portions  of  this  district  almost  a  complete  failure.  Ihe  great 
“  reduction  in  the  price  of  stock,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  being  able  to  sell 
“  our  mountain  cattle  at  any  price  have  brought  many  of  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
“  Still  we  have  no  desire  of  shirking  our  legal  obligations  to  pay  our  just  debts 
“  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  we 
“  earnestly  urge  upon  your  Lordship  the  desirability  of  giving  us  a  reduction  of 
“  at  least  5s.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  now  being  demanded  of  us  by  the  agent, 
“  and  of  such  of  us  as  are  able  will  then  do  all  in  our  power  to  pay  up  the  full 
«  amount  we  owe.  The  continually  increasing  importations  of  cattle,  corn,  butter, 
“  and  other  farm  produce  renders  it  quite  impossible  for  Irish  farmers  to 
“  compete  with  those  of  more  favoured  countries,  unless  a  very  substantial 
“  reduction  of  the  present  rents  be  universally  made.  W e  therefore  desire  to  say 
“  say  we  thall  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  recent  Land 
<«  Purchase  Act,  by  buying  out  our  holdings  if  your  Lordship  will  assist  us  in 
“  doing  so  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  Hoping  your  Lordship  will  give  our 
“  requests  a  favourable  consideration,  We  are  your  Lordship  obedient  servants. 

That  is  signed  by  Father  Coen  and  300  tenants.  That  is  25  per  cent,  they 


68.448.  And  do  you  or  not  believe  from  your  knowledge  of  these  people  that  they 
would  have  strained  every  effort  to  keep  their  holdings  and  make  that  payment  ?— I  am 

confident  they  would.  .  .  .  .  , ,  ,  , 

68.449.  You  have  already  told  us  that  upon  the  estates  m  this  neighbourhood 

of  Woodford,  where  the  landlords  did  mahe  reductions,  there  was  no  disturbance? 
Not  the  slightest. 
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68.450.  One  other  matter.  You  have  been  asked  about  whether  the  increases  of  rent 
that  you  have  referred  to  were  a  punishment  to  the  voters  for  voting  in  that  election  ? 
—Yes. 

68.451.  Now,  apart  altogether  from  increases  of  rent,  was  what  was  in  your 
judgment  needed  in  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  a  reduction  of  the  existing  rents — 
1879,  1880  to  1885  ? — I  will  trouble  you  to  put  the  question  again,  please. 

68.452.  I  say,  apart  altogether  from  whether  there  had  been  previous  increases  of 
rent,  were  the  tenants  able  to  pay  in  the  condition  of  things  from  1879  to  1885  the 
rents  as  they  then  stood  ? — They  were  not.  I  am  positive  they  were  not.  Some  of 
those  very  tenants  have  owed  myself  money  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  are 
unable  to  pay  it,  some  of  those  very  men  on  that  list. 

68.453.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  these  rises  relate  only  to  some 
11,  I  think,  out  of  260  tenants  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
only  about  13  or  14  voters  in  our  parish,  and  it  was  confined  to  the  men  that  voted 
for  Captain  Nolan. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  how  far  your  Lordship  will  think  it  right 
that  I  should  refer  to  it.  We  have  got  the  figures,  and  the  fact  of  the  rise  being 
ordered  by  Lord  Clanricarde  within  a  week  of  the  election  in  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book 
— the  trial  of  the  Galway  election  petition.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  it  further.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  it  further ;  but  I  can  give 
your  Lordship  the  date  of  it. 

( The  President.)  Give  me  the  reference  to  it.  I  suppose  that  is  in  the  evidence. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  in  the  evidence.  It  is  in  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Blake. 
It  was  in  1872,  and  it  is  Part  2  of  the  trial  of  the  Galway  election  petition  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  House  of  Commons  paper.  I  must  ask 
your  Lordship  to  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the  condition  of  things  at 
Mr.  Lewis’s. 

68.454.  Ho  you  know  James  Egan,  a  tenant  on  Mr.  Lewis’s  property? — Yes. 

68.455.  Did  you  inquire  into  the  circumstances  ? — From  himself. 

68.456.  He  had  a  small  farm  at  21.  10s.  0 d.,  had  not  he? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  With  very  great  deference  this  does  not  in  any  way  arise  out 
of  my  cross-examination. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  assure  you  it  does. 

{The  President.)  Well,  you  see  you  asked  whether  he  did  not  attend  a  meeting  outside 
Mr.  Lewis’s  gate  and  denounced  him  in  very  strong  language. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  In  the  same  way  this  evidence  is  offered  to  show  what  had  excited 
him  and  other  people. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Very  well,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  so. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  It  is  only  in  that  sense  I  am  putting  it. 

68.457.  Was  he  evicted  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was  evicted. 

68.458.  Was  that  holding  of  his  divided ? — Yes,  now  I  recollect  the  name;  it  was 
divided  between  two  or  three  others,  and  the  rent  raised  up  to  10 1. 

68.459.  From  21.  10s.  ? — From  21.  10s. 

68.460.  It  was  in  fact  raised  to  HR.  5s.  Let  me  ask  you  about  another  case. 

{The  President.)  Was  Mr.  Lewis  asked  any  questions  about  this? 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Well,  my  Lord,  we  had  no  more  notice  of  the  order  in  which  the 
witnesses  were  being  called  or  who  were  being  called  than  your  Lordship  and 
complained  of  it. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  We  had  the  same  notice  as  my  friend  and  no  more ;  but  may 
I  point  out  that  Sir  Charles  exercised  the  privilege  of  recalling  people  if  he  wished  it, 
and  no  suggestion  has  been  made  either  to  recall  Mr.  Lewis  or  to  ask  him  any  other 
question,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  here  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  You  have  the  opportunity  of  recalling  Mr.  Lewis.  With  the 
materials  I  now  have  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

( The  President.)  Well,  take  it  as  shortly  as  you  can,  because  I  have  pointed  out, 
remember,  it  is  impossible  that  these  circumstances  can  justify  either  direct  resistance 
to  the  law  or  denunciation,  you  know. 

{Sir  C.  Bussell.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  putting  it  so.  Your  Lordship  will 
understand  that. 
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68  461.  I  will  ask  tliis  general  question.  Are  you  able  to  state,  if  my  Lords  will 
allow  you,  in  detail  a  number  of  cases  of  barsb  and  tyrannical  acts  of  Mr.  Lewis  ?— 

1  ^(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Really,  my  Lord,  some  of  them  are  so  remarkable  I  would  almost 

have  wished  to  ask  them,  but  I  forbear. 

(The  Witness.)  I  wish  your  Lordship  would  allow  me  to  state  them. 

(The  President.)  You  see  if  I  did  allow  it,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  allow 
Mr.  Lewis  to  come  back  and  give  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  so  it  would  be  in 


(Sir  C.  Russell.)  I  am  most  anxious  to  defer  to  your  Lordship. 

68.462.  In  reference  to  the  trial  of  Blunt  v.  Byrne  did  you  apply  more  than  once  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Dillon,  who  is  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt’s  solicitor,  to  be  called  on  that  trial  ? 

— I  did  half-a-dozen  times.  . 

68.463.  And  complained  that  you  had  not  been  called  ?— And  complained  very 
bitterly  ;  and  complained  very  bitterly  to  Mr.  Harrington,  who  was  counsel  in  the 

case.  I  thought  I  was  very  badly  treated. 

68.464.  Now  the  Attorney-General  has  asked  you  as  to  the  comparison  between 
Griffith’s  valuation  and  the  rents  of  certain  properties? — Yes. 


68.465.  You  recollect  that? — I  do  well. 

68.466.  Are  you  aware  that  Griffith’s  valuation  included  the  valuation  of  each  farm 
as  it  stood,  including  the  tenant’s  buildings  and  improvements?—!  am  sure  it  did  ; 
that  is  all  the  improvements  made  previous  to  1856,  when  Griffith  s  valuation  was 
issued.  For  instance,  there  is  21 1.  valuation  down  for  my  own  buildings  for  which  I 
am  rated,  and  not  a  penny  of  the  landlord’s  money  was  ever  expended  in  creating 

those  buildings.  ,  ,,  ,  ^ 

68.467.  Your  buildings  were  created  by  your  father  and  your  grandfather  ? — By 
those  from  whom  my  grandfather  got  it — the  outgoing  tenant.  The  valuation  of  that 
is  2D.  There  is  not  21  farthings  of  the  landlord’s  money  ;  he  never  expended  a  farthing 

on  repairs.  _  • 

68.468.  That  is  the  value  of  the  buildings,  not  only  of  the  land  ?— It  is  all  included 


in  the  entire  holding.  _  . 

68.469.  I  must  again  ask  you  this.  Was  there  any  case,  so  far  as  you  know  in  your 

district  of  Woodford,  in  which  there  was  any  alleged  case  of  land  grabbing  at  all  ?— 
Not  one.  Not  a  single  one. 

68.470.  And  as  to  these  various  names  that  have  been  put  to  you,  some  of  them 
relations  of  your  own  and  some  of  them  friends,  and  as  to  your  meeting  them  in 
various  places,  is  there  any  ground  for  suggesting  that  your  meetings  with  these  people 
were  otherwise  than  casual  friendly  meetings  ? — -Not  a  particle,  and  they  know  that 


well — the  authorities — as  well  as  I  do. 

68.471.  Were  you  aware  that  your  steps  were  tracked,  and  your  movements  observed 
by  the  police  in  this  way  ? — I  know  a  policeman  was  specially  told  off  in  W oodford  to 
watch  every  movement  of  mine  from  morning  till  night. 

68.472.  How  long  back? — Since  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  was  established. 

68*473!  In  1885  ? — 1885.  I  cannot  go  one  mile.  I  cannot  in  fact  go  out  of  my  land 

without  having  a  policeman  watching  me. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  read  a  little  of  the  summing-up. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  In  what  case,  Mr.  Reid. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  From  the  “Freeman’s  'Journal”  in  the  case  of  Joyce  v, 
Clanncarde. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  evidence,  my  Lord— Joyce  v. 
Clanricarde. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  object  of  it? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Simply  this.  The  witness  has  been  cross-examined  as  to 
statements  made  in,  I  think,  the  trial  of  Blunt  v.  Byrne. 

(Tice  Attorney-General.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  And  as  to  the  position  of  Lord  Clanricarde  towards  his  tenants.  I 
may  say  this  to  your  Lordship,  if  we  were  to  call  a  number  of  tenants  and  so  forth  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  Lord  Clanricarde’ s  estate,  it  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
finish  the  case. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  have  that  volume  before  me  which  is  m  great  part  conversant 
with  this  matter — Galway. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  If  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  a  moment  I  have  not 
cross-examined  this  witness  with  reference  to  anything  except  the  evidence  given  in  his 
presence  in  the  trial  of  Blunt  v.  Byrne — specific  matters  in  reference  to  him.  I  have 
not  asked  one  single  question  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  Lord  Clanricarde  and 
his  tenants,  even  with  reference  to  that  trial  at  all.  In  the  case  now  proposed  to  be 
read,  I  believe  (I  am  informed  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson)  the  verdict  was 
actually  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  misdirection.  But  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  there 
is  no  justification  for  reading  a  summing-up  in  another  case  which  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  thiscase.  The  point  of  my  cross-examination  was  that  this  gentleman  had 
heard  certain  things  brought  to  his  attention  and  proved  in  the  course  of  the  case  of 
Blunt  v.  Byrne. 

(The  President.)  Were  your  questions  not  at  all  directed  to  this  case  of  Joyce  v. 
Lord  Clanricarde  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Not  the  slightest — not  one  single  question  direct  or  indirect. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  would  state  first  this  to  your  Lordship.  The  verdict,  I  think,  was 
set  aside  on  the  ground  of  the  damages  being  excessive.  I  will  leave  that.  Will  your 
Lordship  allow  me  to  put  it  in  this  way,  which  I  admit  is  a  special  way  to  begin  with. 
Questions  are  asked  about  the  condition  of  Woodford,  and  about  the  treatment  by 
Lord  Clanricarde  of  his  tenants.  Now,  I  desire  to  point  this  out.  If  whenever  these 
questions  are  put,  and  different  witnesses  are  suggested  to  be  called  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  do  call  them,  then  the  case  will  be  practically  interminable.  If  I  do  not  call 
them  when  I  come  to  reply,  the  Attorney-General  will  say  afterwards,  why  did  not 
you  call  this,  that,  and  the  other  person  ?  Inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  the 
condition  of  a  whole  country,  and  a  variety  of  counties,  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  let  me 
read  to  you  the  judicial  utterance  of  a  very  eminent  judge  on  the  Irish  Bench  in  regard 
to  this  estate  and  to  the  condition  of  it;  in  regard  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  laid 
before  him  ;  and  I  will  put  it  upon  the  ground  which  I  am  perfectly  certain  in  your 
Lordships’  mind  will  predominate  even  over  the  law,  and  that  is  as  regards  fair-play. 
How  else  can  we  present  to  your  Lordship  the  picture  which  we  desire  to  present  of  the 
condition  and  circumstances  which  lead  to  this  condition  of  things  at  Woodford  ?  I 
have  tried  to  get  a  judicial  utterance  by  a  learned  judge  and  I  respectfully  submit  to 
your  Lordship  that  by  that  means  or  some  similar  means  alone,  can  I  present  to  the 
Court  the  true  view  of  the  condition  of  things. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything,  Mr.  Attorney. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No,  I  would  rather  Mr.  Atkinson  stated  to  your  Lordships 
what  happened  in  that  case. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  happened  to  be  leading  counsel  for  Lord  Clanricarde  on  that  trial. 
It  was  an  action  for  libel.  A  verdict  for  2,500 1.  damages  was  returned  by  the  jury,  that 
verdict  was  subsequently  set  aside  by  the  Exchequer  Division  in  Ireland,  on  the  ground 
that  the  damages  were  excessive.  I  put  in  my  certificate  that  the  report  of  his° Lord- 
ship’s  charge  in  the  “  Freeman,”  that  my  learned  friend  proposed  to  read,  that  in  the 
copy  of  the  judge’s  notes  the  judge  said  it  did  not  at  all  represent  the  charge  he 
actually  delivered,  the  passage  my  learned  friend  is  now  about  to  read.  Subsequently 
the  Divisional  Court  refused  the  portion  of  my  application ;  that  consisted  of  an 
application  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside  upon  the  ground  of  the  mis  direction  of  the 
learned  judge.  From  that  portion  of  the  order  an  appeal  was  subsequently  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  since  this  Commission  has  commenced  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Ireland  has  unanimously  set  aside  the  judgment,  both  on  the  ground  of  mis-direc- 
tion  and  certain  other  grounds,  and  also  intimated  the  opinion  that  the  damages  were 
excessive,  and  the  judges  in  delivering  the  judgment  in  that  case  refused  to  base  their 
judgment  at  all  upon  the  report  of  the  judge’s  charge  as  given  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal,”  which  my  learned  friend  is  now  about  to  read.  Both  the  judge  who 
delivered  the  charge  and  those  who  sat  in  court  with  him  did  not  recognise  that  in 
any  way  to  be  a  faithful  report. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  May  I  say  then  that  as  regards  the  statement  that  the  verdict  was 
set  aside.  I  will  at  once  accept  anything  Mr.  Atkinson  tells  us.  It  is  not  to  my  mind 
relavent  to  the  point  I  am  upon,  because  what  I  am  wanting  to  get  is  the  judicial 
description  of  what  was  the  condition  of  things  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  verdict  being  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  mis-direction  in  law ;  but  as  to 
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the  suggestion  which  my  learned  friend  has  made  that  the  learned  Judges  repudiated 
the  report,  I  will  say  this,  if  my  learned  friends  have  got  a  report  in  the  London 
“  Times  ”  of  that  summing-up,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  it  at  once. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  can  get  for  my  friend  the  Judge’s  notes,  m  which  he  says  the 
charge  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  is  not  at  all  an  accurate  representation  of 

his  charge.  .  T  ., 

(The  President.)  Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  suggest  a  compromise,  1  may  call  it. 

Assuming  that  we  get  a  correct  report  of  what  the  learned  Judge  said,  would  you  still 
object  to  this  being  read  as  what  he  said  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  There  is  no  correct  report,  my  Lord,  of  it. 

(The  President.)  I  think  I  may  sav  at  once,  Mr.  Reid,  speaking  for  myself  that  1 
think  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  as  a  matter  of  law  this  would  not  be  admissible  m 
evidence.  We  could  not  take  opinion,  however  eminent  the  individual  might  be,  as 
evidence  before  us,  but  I  certainly  have  a  great  inclination  to  allow  a  statement  of  a 
judge  made  upon  the  evidence  given  before  him,  for  I  presume  it  would  be  founded 
upon  that — of  course  I  should  consult  with  my  brethren  upon  the  subject  before  1 
thought  of  doing  it — but  for  my  own  part  I  should  desire  that  it  should  be  taken  as  a 
compendious  mode  of  stating  what  many  witnesses  might  probably  be  called  to 

elaborate,  if  that  meets  your  view,  Mr.  Attorney  ?  . 

(The  Attorney- General)  I  raise  no  technical  objection  of  any  kind,  but  1  desire  to  say 
this,  that  if  it  be  understood  that  there  should  be  a  correct  report,  not  a  traversty ,  of 
the  learned  Baron’s  judgment,  not  coming  from  this  source,  and  of  the  judgments  of 
the  Courts  above,  in  which  the  opinions  were'  expressed  upon  this  very  matter,  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings,  of  course,  I  should  not  object  to  going  before  your 
Lordship,  and  withdraw  any  objection.  I  only  point  out  to  your  Lordship  that  it  was 
attempted  to  be  justified  upon  something  I  cross-examined  upon. 

(The  President.)  That  appears  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  say  now  that  so  far  as  there  is  a  correct  report  ot 
Baron  Deasey’s  charge,  I  have  no  objection  to  it  going  in,  remembering  it  must  be 
with  reference  to  the  evidence  before  him  in  that  case,  and  nothing  else,  with  reference 
to  certain  facts  proved  in  the  case  of  Joyce  v.  Clanricarde,  and  a  correct  report  of  the 
judgments  which  subsequently  ensued,  and  which  we  can  all  refer  to. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  assent,  and  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  the  London 

“  Times  ”  report  should  be  used. 

(The  President.)  It  is  very  right  of  you  to  suggest  it,  and  take  it  from  the  enemy  s 
quarter,  but  the  “  Times  ”  may  not  give  as  full  a  report  as  we  should  desire  of  a  trial 
taking  place  in  Ireland.  Therefore  it  would  be  better  to  get  what  may  be  treated  as 
an  authentic  report,  and  then  we  may  make  use  of  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  could  not  say  more  upon  the  sublet 
now.  We  will  try  and  get  an  authentic  report,  and  if  necessary  we  can  renew  tne 
matter  hereafter.  The  only  other  thing  I  wish  is  the  correspondence  sent  to  the 
“  Times,”  between  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 

Lord  Clanricarde.  , 

(The  President.)  With  regard  to  that,  I  should  suggest  that  you  should  give  us  the 

substance  of  it.  .  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  I  might  read  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  letter ;  it  is  not  very  long. 

It  is  just  to  Sir  Michael  to  say  that  he  sent  this  letter  to  the  London  “Times,”  and 
gave  his  reason  for  sending  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  date  are  you  reading  from  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  printed  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  December  13th,  188/ . 
It  was  sent  in  December  of  1887.  The  correspondence  was  written  earlier.  Sir  Michael 
sent  it  in  justification  of  some  statements  made  in  regard  to  him,  and  this  is  the 
correspondence  : — 

“  The  Albany,  C5,  Piccadilly,  W.C., 

Oct.  20,  1886. 

“  Sir,  , 

“  Mr.  Francis  Joyce,  my  agent,  informs  me  that  you  ‘  sent  for  him,  and 
“  ‘  desired  to  inform  me  that  the  Government  would  not  carry  out  another 
“  ‘  eviction  on  my  property  until  I  gave  back  to  the  tenants  an  allowance  on 
“  ‘  payment  of  their  rent.’ 
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“  Of  course  I  at  first  concluded  my  agent  must  have  invented  so  incredible  a 
“  message,  and  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Land  League ;  and  I  need 
“  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  the  message  is  far  too  grave  a  one  for  it  to  be 
“  possible  that  I  can  accept  it  as  authentic,  conveyed  thus  as  merely  a  verbal 
“  message  at  second  hand,  and  I  must  therefore  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
“  let  me  know — 

1.  “  If  my  agent’s  statement  in  question  is  correct? 

2.  “  As  I  have  every  wish  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  I  can  reasonably,  the 
“  Government’s  (I  fear  feeble)  attempts  to  govern  Ireland,  while  on  the  other 
“  hand  I  cannot  give  further  reductions  to  those  tenants  whose  rents  have  been 
“  already  reduced  under  the  Land  Court,  can  I  count  on  the  Government  support 
“  in  carrying  out  even  evictions  (should  they  be  necessary)  if  I  give  back  20  per 
“  cent,  on  the  rents  due  the  1st  of  November  to  those  tenants  who  pay  their 
“  rents  due  up  to  that  date,  and  who  have  not  had  their  rents  reduced  in  the 
“  Land  Court. 

“  I  think  your  intimation  should  have  been  conveyed  to  myself  directly,  and 
“  at  a  considerably  earlier  date,  so  as  to  have  enabled  me  to  act  before  the  Land 
“  League  acted,  as  they  now,  of  course,  will  claim  all  the  thanks  for  any  reduction 
“  I  may  make,  and  to  have  crushed  the  law  and  Government. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

“  Clanrikarde, 

“  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  &c.” 

Then  there  is  the  answer  : — 

“  Vice-regal  Lodge, 

“  Dublin, 

“  Oct.  25,  1886. 

“  My  Lord, 

“  I  think  my  best  reply  to  your  letter  will  be  to  give  a  more  complete  account 
“  of  the  interview  between  Mr.  Joyce  and  myself  than  you  appear  to  have  as  yet 
“  received. 

“  Being  anxious  to  obtain  full  information  on  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
“  Ireland  in  which  your  Lordship’s  property  is  situated,  I  requested  Mr.  Joyce 
“  (among  others)  to  call  upon  me. 

“  After  some  conversation  on  matters  not  directly  affecting  the  subject  of 
“  your  letter,  I  referred  to  the  great  cost  and  trouble  which  had  been  incurred  in 
“  carrying  out  the  evictions  on  your  Lordship’s  estate  at  Woodford. 

“  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  Government 
“  to  enforce  the  law,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  expect,  in  return,  reasonable 
“  action  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Joyce,  as  I  have  to  many 
“  others,  my  strong  objection  to  anything  like  wholesale  evictions,  and  my  opinion 
“  that  where  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  eviction  in  order  to  obtain  the 
“  rights  of  property  the  proper  course  was  to  select  a  few  leading  cases  in  which 
the  tenants  were  able  but  declined  to  pay,  some  person  being,  of  course,  present 
“  at  the  eviction  with  full  authority  from  the  landlord  to  accept  a  settlement  at 
“  the  last  moment,  if  such  should  be  proposed. 

“  I  pressed  this  rather  more  with  regard  to  the  possible  future  than  on 
“  account  of  anything  that  had  already  occurred  at  Woodford,  and  I  understood 
“  Mr.  Joyce  to  undertake  that  this  course  should,  if  necessary,  be  pursued.  I 
then  questioned  him  as  to  the  ability  of  your  lordship’s  tenants  to  pay  their 
rents.  He  replied  that  he  thought  some  could  do  so,  but  on  pressure  from  me 
“  he  admitted  that  he  had  advised  you  to  make  considerable  reductions  to  others 
“  (he  specified  the  Portumna  district),  though  so  far  without  success.  I 
“  requested  him  to  inform  your  lordship  that  if  you  adhered  to  that  decision 
“  against  the  advice  of  your  own  agent,  and  contrary  to  the  general  action  of  the 
“  Irish  landlords,  the  responsibility  would  be  solely  yours ;  that  you  might  find 
“  such  procedure  costly  and  ineffective ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  application  to  the 
“  Government  for  the  services  of  constabulary  and  military  on  such  occasions 
“  compliance  with  the  request  would  certainly  be  retarded  by  the  pressure  of  othe 
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claims  and  duties,  and  would  most  probably  be  postponed  to  the  utmost  extent 

permitted  by  law.  „  .  „  _  _  ,  .  ■> 

“  You  ask  whether,  in  my  opinion,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  rents  due  in 

November  from  tenants  not  holding  under  judicial  rents  would  be  sufficient. 

“No  one  but  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the.  condition  of  your 
tenants  could  measure  what  would  be  a  just  and  fair  reduction,  or  decide  as  to 
the  classes  of  tenants  who  should,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  given  the  benefit 


“  I  do  not  myself  know  enough  of  the  circumstances  to  be  able  to  judge.  But 
“  I  have  heard  that  where  your  tenants  have  applied  to  the  Land  Courts,  the  old 
“  rents  were  in  many  cases  reduced  by  a  larger  percentage  than  you  name  ;  and 
“  Mr  Joyce  will  doubtless  inform  you  how  far  any  causes,  such  as  the  seasons, 
«  or  ‘t he  priCe  of  produce,  or  the  recent  floods  in  the  Shannon  Valley,  have 

“  injuriously  affected  your  property  since  that  time.  _ 

“You  complain  that  I  did  not  communicate  directly  with  yourself,  and  at  a 
“  considerably  earlier  date.  If  your  lordship  resided  in  Ireland,  I  should  certainly 
“  have  sought  an  interview  with  you,  but  I  admit  that  I  thought  your  agent 
“  would  be  better  acquainted  than  your  lordship  with  the  condition  of  a  property 
“  which  you  have  not  even  visited  for  years,  and  that  I  supposed  that,  in  such 
“  circumstances,  you  would  have  acted  on  his  advice  in  making  any  necessary 

“  reductions  to  your  tenants.  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  .- 

“  In  your  opinion,  ‘  the  law  and  the  Government  will  be  crushed  if  you  now 
“  do  this  In  my  opinion,  you  will  only  be  following,  though  late,  an  example 
“  set  to  you,  not  only  by  other  great  and  wealthy  Irish  landlords,  but  by  very 
“  many  men  who,  though  struggling  and  in  difficulties,  have  felt  bound  by  their 
“  position  no  matter  how  great  the  inccnvenience  to  themselves  and  their  families, 
«  [ 0  proceed  with  generosity  and  forbearance  in  the  exaction  of  their  legal  rights. 

1  “  I  remain,  &c., 

“  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach. 


“  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.” 


(Mr  B  T  Reid.)  I  only  say  that  I  do  not  read  this  in  the  least  degree  as  a  suggestion 
against  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  action ;  he  wrote  to  justify  that  action  to  the 
“°Times.”  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  blame.  . 

(The  Attorney-General)  With  reference  to  that,  I  ask  your  Lordship  to  notice,  m 
passing,  that  the  district  referred  to  as  Mr.  Joyce’s,  who  is  now  dead,  is  the  Portumna 

district.  .  .  _  , 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  also  Woodford. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Not  with  reference  to  the  agent  making  any  statement. 

(The  President.)  Just  be  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  the  collocation. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  had  reference  to  Woodford.  May  I  read  it  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes, 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.) —  .  ,  ,.  ..  „  ,.  ,,  ,  .  ,  , 

“  After  some  conversation  on  matters  not  directly  affecting  the  subject  of 

“  your  letter,  I  referred  to  the  great  cost  and  trouble  which  had  been  incurred  in 
“  carrying  out  the  evictions  on  your  Lordship  s  estate  at  Woodford. 

And  then  it  proceeds — 

“  I  pointed  out  ” 

“  I  pressed  this  rather  more  with  regard  to  the  possible  future  than  on 
“  account  of  anything  that  had  actually  occurred  at  Woodford,  and  I  understood 
“  Mr.  Joyce  to  undertake  that  this  course  should,  if  necessary,  be  pursued.” 

There  is  a  further  reference  to  Portumna. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Reid,  you  will  read  it  fairly. 
The  only  reference  at  an  inability  to  pay  rent  is  this : 

“  I  then  questioned  him  as  to  the  ability  of  your  Lordship’s  tenants  to  pay 
“  their  rents.  He  replied  that  he  thought  some  could  do  so,  but  on  pressure  from 
“  me,  he  admitted  that  he  had  advised  you  to  make  considerable  reductions  to 
“  others  (he  specified  the  Portumna  district)  though,  so  far  without  success.” 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  necessity  of  any  reductions  at  Woodford. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Well,  I  do  not  so  read  it;  that  will  be  matter  of  comment 
hereafter.  Mr.  Joyce  is  not  dead ;  he  is  alive. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  beg  pardon,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible.  I 
thought  that  the  action  was  brought  by  a  widow.  I  have  just  had  information  upon  a 
point  which  I  cross-examined  this  gentleman  upon  before,  and  I  ought  to  put  it  to  him 
specifically. 

68.474.  You  said,  Mr.  Roche,  that  in  your  belief — I  think  you  said  positively _ there 

were  no  evictions  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate  in  the  Woodford  district  before  the 
year  1886  ? — Yes  ;  I  stated  so. 

68.475.  I  must  put  it  to  you,  was  there  not  one  in  1880,  one  in  1882,  two  in  1883, 

and  six  in  1884,  none  in  1885,  I  will  give  you  the  numbers  again,  if  you  like  ? _ I  am 

not  aware ;  you  need  give  me  the  numbers,  give  me  the  names,  please. 

68.476.  I  cannot  give  you  the  names.  I  give  you  all  I  have  got.  You  will  see  the 

exact  information  I  have  sought  to  obtain  in  consequence  of  your  answer  yesterday  ? _ 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  an  eviction  in  the  parish  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  is  referring 
to  the  Woodford  district,  or  to  the  Woodford  parish. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  referring  to  the  rental  represented  by  1,911?.  or  250 
tenants. 

68,476a.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  May  I  ask  one  question  upon  this  ?  As  far  as  you  know 
you  have  spoken  of  Woodford  parish  ? — Yes. 

r- 68,477.  The  dis  rict  inspector  spoke  of  Woodford  police  district,  which  is  a  much 
larger  area,  of  course  ? — Yes.  I  mentioned  one  yesterday,  the  Widow  Dwyer.  I  could 
not  say  exactly  what  year,  but  she  was  reinstated.  Certainly,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
tenants  being  out  of  their  holdings  before  the  formation  of  our  Tenants’  Defence 
Association. 

68,478.  In  your  parish  at  all  ? — In  our  parish  at  all,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  never 
saw  an  eviction  until  1886  in  my  life  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  evictions  in  the 
parish  I  am  quite  certain  I  would  be  at  them. 


Mr.  Patrick  Keary  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

68.479.  I  believe  you  are  a  merchant  in  Woodford  ? — I  am. 

68.480.  Prom  your  commercial  experience,  can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  generally  in  the  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  in  your  district? — I  have  a 
painful  experience  of  their  inability  to  pay  shop  accounts,  as  well  as  rents ;  and  I  have 
often,  during  those  times,  had  to  assist  tenants  in  paying  their  rents,  for  there  was  no 
debt  they  were  so  anxious  to  pay  as  that. 

68.481.  They  made  payment  of  rent  their  first  consideration  ? — Their  first  considera¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  would  ask  them  to  pay  my  accounts,  they  used 
repeatedly  to  say  :  “Wait  till  I  pay  my  rent  first,  sir.” 

68.482.  Was  your  experience  of  1885  and  1886  similar  to  that  of  earlier  years  ? _ 

The  price  of  cattle  fell  very  rapidly  during  those  years,  and  they  were  worse  able  to 
pay  then  than  they  were  even  in  1879. 

68.483.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  are  still  a  loser  by  reason  of  non-payment  of  debts  due 
to  you  in  those  years  ? — To  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  which  I  fear  I  never 
will  recover. 

68.484.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Land  League  or  the  hiational  League  in  your 
neighbourhood? — I  was  secretary  of  both  organisations  in  Woodford  since  their 
formation. 

68.845.  You  remember  the  murder  of  Finlay  ? — I  do. 

68.846.  Did  anything  transpire  at  any  meeting  of  your  branch,  after  that  murder, 
with  reference  to  it  ? — On  the  next  meeting  that  was  held  after  the  murder  it  was 
strongly  denounced,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than  mysel,  for  I  deeply  deplored  it, 
believing  it  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  district,  and  to  their  cause 
generally. 

68,487.  I  will  ask  you  generally,  would  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  statement, 
or  the  suggestion,  that  your  branch  was  ever  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
anything  criminal? — I  never  knew  it.  • 
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68  488.  Is  it  true  that  the  speeches  of  clergymen,  and  other  local  leaders,  were 
always  condemnatory  of  outrage? — We  made  it  a  point  at  almost  every  meeting  to 
condemn  outrages,  and  to  encourage  our  people  to  peace  and  order. 

68,489.  Was  the  conduct  of  your  branch  in  accordance  with  those  teachings  . 

Always,  as  far  as  the  members  were  concerned.  . 

68  490.  Was  there  any  other  murder  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  except  the 
murder  of  Finlay  ? — Not  for  the  last  40  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  occurred 

through  a  family  dispute  between  two  step-brothers.  .  .  .  , 

68.491.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — I  think  about  12  years,  for  which  the  man  was  tried 

68.492.  I^will  ask  you  generally,  have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Roche  ? 
— I  have. 

68,593  Do  you  confirm  what  you  heard  him  say  ?— 1  do. 

68,494.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  the  man  Conway,  whose  house  was  burnt. 
Conway  ;  he  lives  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

68  495  When  he  came  into  Woodford  was  he  accustomed  to  come  to  your  house  to 
bait  his  horse  and  have  refreshment  ?— He  has  been  a  customer  at  my  house  for  many 
years.  I  never  refused  him  for  goods,  and  he  is  a  customer  since. 

68.496.  It  would  be  false  to  say  you  boycotted  him  ? — Never. 

68.497.  About  the  man  Conway  ;  had  you  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  payment  of  rent  by  him?— Conway  was  a  tenant  of  Lord  Clanricarde  s,  and 
one  of  the  first  evicted  in  August  1886.  I  remember  the  rent  he  paid  previously,  some 
six  or  twelve  months  before,  when  it  was  I  who  got  him  the  money  from  out  of  the 
bank  to  pay  the  20?.,  and  most  of  that  money  was  due  at  the  time  of  his  eviction  and 

68*498.  Can  you  say  whether  there  were  any  evictions  in  the  parish  of  Woodford 
before  the  year  1886,  say  from  1880  to  1886  ?— Not  to  my  recollection;  they  could  not 
have  occurred  without  my  knowing  it,  I  think. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

68.499.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Woodford  ? 

68.500.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Woodford  ?— Since  I  was  born. 

68^501 .  What  business  do  you  carry  on  ?  — General  merchant. 

68.502.  Have  you  any  land  ? — I  have. 

68.503.  Who  was  your  landlord? — Sir  Henry  Burke. 

68.504.  Everything  was  quiet  there  until  the  month  of  August  1885,  was  it  not 
Yes,  in  the  Woodford  district  until  the  Clanricarde  evictions,  and  Sir  Henry  Burke  s 

evictions  begun.  .  ,,  ,  M 

68.505.  The  Clanricarde  evictions  did  not  begin  until  long  after  that  '—IN  o. 

68.506.  Before  the  arrival  of  Father  Egan  in  your  parish  was  the  National  League 

in  existence  there  ? — It  was.  .  . ,  .  ,  , 

68.507.  Had  tenants  paid  their  rent  ? — The  tenants  always  paid  their  rent  as  long  as 

they  Vere  able  to  until  the  bad  times  came,  and  they  looked  for  a  reduction. 

68.508.  The  bad  times  began  in  187  1  ? — Yes. 

68.509.  1880?— Yes. 

68.510.  1881?— Yes.  .  o  0  ^  . 

68.511.  They  paid  their  rent  all  through  that  time  '—Such  as  were  able. 

68*5 12.  Did  not  they  all  pay  ?  Were  there  any  evictions  ? — There  were  not. 

68.513.  Nor  anv  disturbances? — No. 

68.514.  Had  you  been  an  officer  of  the  Land  League  during  all  this  period  i  was. 

68.515.  Were  you  of  the  Land  League  also?— I  was  from  1880  until  its 

suppression.  ,  ,  , 

68.516.  And  did  you  think  it  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  to  demand  any 

reduction  of  rent  either  during  the  time  of  the  National  League  or  the  Land  eague  . 
— During  the  time  of  the  National  League  of  course  the  reduction  was  demande  . 
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68.517.  When  ? — First  in,  I  think,  December  1885,  on  Lord  Clanricarde. 

68.518.  That  was  the  first  time? — Yes. 

68.519.  When  was  the  first  time  that  any  demand  was  made  by  either  of  these 
organisations  for  a  reduction  of  rent  ? — I  think  that  was  the  first  time. 

68.520.  December  1885  ? — About  that  time. 

68.521.  Father  Egan  was  in  office  at  that  time,  was  not  he  ? — He  was  very  shortly 
in  Woodford  then. 

68.522.  Was  it  he  who  made  the  suggestion  ? — Not  at  all.  The  tenants  themselves 
spontaneously  made  it. 

68.523.  During  your  organisation,  were  many  of  the  tenants  members  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

68.524.  Did  the  National  League  take  any  action  at  all  up  to  November  1885 — 
December  1885  ? — About  that  time. 

68.525.  But  up  to  that  time  you  say  no  action  was  taken  either  by  the  National 
League  or  the  Land  League  in  reference  to  an  abatement  of  rent  ? — No. 

68.526.  Who  was  it  suggested  action  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  first? — The 
tenants  themselves  very  frequently  came  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  said 
that  the  times  were  so  bad  they  could  not  continue  to  pay  their  rents  unless  they  got  a 
reduction  in  them. 

68.527.  When  did  they  begin  to  come? — About  the  end  of  1883. 

68.528.  You  took  no  action  until  December? — Until  December — about  the  end  of 
1885  I  did. 

68.529.  To  whom  did  they  make  the  complaint  ? — To  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  priests. 

68.530.  Was  that  the  first  complaint  they  made? — Well,  during  the  bad  seasons  of 
depression  of  the  price  in  cattle  in  1884  and  1885,  they  were  continuously  complaining 
of  their  inability  to  pay  their  rents. 

68.531.  And  the  National  League  were  complained  to  in  1884,  at  all  events,  were 
they  not  ? — The  National  League,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  tenants  and  at  the  special 
request  of  the  tenants,  asked  the  neighbouring  landlords  for  reduction. 

68.532.  Is  not  that  in  the  year  1885  ? — About  1885. 

68.533.  I  am  speaking  of  1884.  Did  the  National  League  do  anything  in  1884hn 
answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  tenants  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  they  called  the 
committee  to  ask  them  at  that  time. 

68.534.  Did  the  tenants  make  more  applications  than  one  in  1884  ? — They  were 
continually  complaining  since  the  year  1879  of  their  inability  to  pay,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  on  almost  every  occasion,  it  was  with  borrowed  money  they  paid 
then. 

68.535.  Did  they  begin  to  complain  in  1880  and  1881  ? — They  complained  very 
much  of  th9  bad  times  and  of  inability  to  pay  the  rents  then  due. 

68.536.  To  the  Land  League  ? — To  each  other  and  to  their  landlords. 

68.537.  Were  there  any  complaints  made  to  the  League  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883  ? — 
Decidedly  ;  continual  complaints  made  to  the  committee  of  the  difficulty  of  the  tenants 
paying  tneir  rents. 

68.538.  And  the  committee  took  no  action  ? — None. 

68.539.  How  did  it  come  about  that  no  action  was  taken  until  after  the  arrival  of 
Father  Egan  ? — If  Father  Egan  had  never  arrived  the  action  would  have  been  taken 
that  was  taken. 

68.540.  Why  was  not  it  taken  in  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884? — The  continual 
pressure  of  the  tenants  on  the  committee  to  do  as  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  doing 
— to  go  to  the  landlord  and  ask  for  reduction — was  so  pressing  that  we  were  obliged 
to  accede  to  the  request. 

68.541.  It  took  four  years  to  accede  to  the  request — from  1881  to  1885  ? — No,  it  was 
not  so  very  pressing ;  they  were  very  bad  coming  to  us. 

68.542.  The  bad  years  of  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  they  were  very  pressing,  were 
not  they? — They  were,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  National  League  they  found 
they  had  support  to  get,  which  they  had  not  got  previously. 

68.543.  When  was  the  National  League  founded? — The  branch  at  Woodford  was 
founded  the  3rd  February  1884. 
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68.544.  Was  anything  done  in  the  year  1884  ? — There  was  no  combination  amongst 
the  tenants  to  ask  for  a  particular  reduction. 

68.545.  Was  anything  like  public  action  taken  by  the  National  League  in  1884  down 
to  December  1885,  to  procure  any  abatement? — There  was  no  combined  action. 

68.546.  Any  resolutions  passed  ? — Not  that  I  remember. 

68.547.  What  office  did  you  hold? — Secretary. 

68.548.  You  had  the  books  ? — I  had. 

68.549.  What  books  had  you? — None  but  those  which  kept  the  register  of  the 
names  and  the  amount  of  subscription. 

68.550.  Were  there  meetings  held? — There  were. 

68.551.  In  your  house? — In  my  yard,  and  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
organisation. 

68.552.  Were  those  rooms  in  your  house? — No. 

68.553.  Have  you  got  the  books  ? — The  book  which  I  kept — I  have  the  only  book 
which  I  kept. 

68.554.  Have  you  it  here  ? — I  have. 

68.555.  Is  it  a  minute  book,  or  only  a  record  ? — Only  a  record  of  the  names  of  the 
members,  and  amount  of  subscriptions. 

68.556.  How  did  it  come  that  you  kept  no  minute  book? — We  never  did. 

68.557.  Why  was  that  ? — The  resolutions  which  were  passed  were  principally  verbal 
ones. 

68.558.  Principally  verbal  resolutions  ? — They  never  were — sometimes  they  were 
written  ones,  and  they  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  press. 

68.559.  If  you  took  the  trouble  of  writing  down  the  resolutions,  and  sent  them  to  the 
press,  did  you  never  keep  a  book — a  record  ? — We  never  did. 

68.560.  Why  ? — We  did  not  think  it  necessary.  Our  organisation  was  principally 
confined  to  our  own  parish. 

68.561.  How  were  people  to  act  upon  them  who  did  not  happen  to  be  present  and 
know  the  resolutions  that  were  passed — how  were  they  communicated  to  them  ? — On 
the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  being  instituted,  it  was  principally  confined  to  our 
own  parish. 

68.562.  During  the  progress  of  the  National  League  in  1884,  how  were  the  resolu¬ 
tions  communicated  to  people  who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  ? — They  were  nearly 
always  present. 

68.563.  What,  the  whole  of  them  ? — The  whole  of  the  people  of  the  district  on  the 
committee  meetings. 

68.564.  Were  any  resolutions  passed? — Very  seldom. 

68.565.  What  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  of  importance.  They  were  all  known  to  the 
people. 

68.566.  How  were  the  resolutions  passed  ? — In  the  ordinary  way,  if  there  were  any — 
there  were  a  very  few  passed. 

68.567.  Would  the  proposer  stand  up  without  any  written  record,  and  repeat  off  the 
resolutions? — Not  always,  but  sometimes  he  would  repeat  it. 

68.568.  Did  he  write  it  down? — Seldom. 

68.569.  Did  you  trust  to  the  memory  of  the  people  who  heard  it  altogether? — Yes, 
the  matters  upon  which  the  resolutions  were  framed  were  matters  that  concerned 
them — they  took  them  in  at  once. 

68.570.  Who  was  it  you  say  that  first  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Tenants’ 
Defence  Association.  Was  Mr.  John  Roche  a  member  of  the  League  at  that  time  ? — 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

68.571.  And  he  attended  your  meetings? — Yes. 

68.572.  Who  was  it  first  suggested  to  you  the  formation  of  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association  ? — Well,  it  must  be  the  tenants  themselves. 

68.573.  Why  ? — Because  they  felt  the  pinch  most  of  them. 

68.574.  Were  you  a  tenant  on  Sir  Henry  Burke’s  estate? — I  was. 

68.575.  Was  John  Roche  a  tenant  on  Sir  Henry  Burke’s  estate  ? — He  was. 

68.576.  Were  you  very  intimate  with  Father  Egan  ? — I  was  since  he  came  to  the 
parish. 

68,577-  Is  Lawrence  Egan  a  tenant  on  the  Burke  estate  ? — Yes. 

68,578.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Egan’s? — Yes, 
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68.579.  And  Martin  Egan? — Yes. 

68.580.  They  are  also  tenants  on  the  Birke  Estate  ? — They  were. 

68.581.  And  Mr.  John  Roche  is  his  brother-in-law  ? — He  is. 

68.582.  Was  it  not  Mr.  John  Roche  and  Father  Egan,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Martin  Egan  that  got  up  this  Defence  Association  ? — It  was  not — it  was  the  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  the  tenants  themselves — the  tenants  of  the  Woodford  estate,  the  Burke 
estate,  the  Clanricarde  estate,  the  Lewis  estate  principally,  and  the  four  or  five  other 
smaller  landlords  in  the  locality. 

68.583.  You  said,  I  think,  you  were  constantly  denouncing  outrage  at  your  meetings  ? 
— There  is  scarcely  a  meeting  we  have  held  at  which  we  have  not  done  so. 

68.584.  How  did  that  become  necessary — did  you  confine  yourself  to  affairs  of  your 
own  parish  ? — Because  we  thought,  we  believed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  good  of  the  people  generally,  and  we  did  think  that  the  more  peaceable 
the  country  could  be  kept  generally  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  success  of  the 
movement. 

68.585.  Did  you  at  all  concern  yourself  with  any  outrage  outside  your  own  parish  ? 
— None,  nor  in  the  parish  neither. 

68.586.  Then  if  there  were  no  outrages  in  the  parish  until  the  3rd  March  1886,  and 
you  did  not  concern  yourself  with  outrages  outside  it,  where  was  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinually  denouncing  them  ? — We  heard  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  that  outrages  were 
being  committed  which  were  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of  the  people. 

68.587.  You  took  notice  for  the  purpose  of  the  condemnation  of  outrages  outside 
your  own  parish  ? — Yes,  and  for  fear  that  it  should  occur  in  our  own  place. 

68.588.  Can  you  at  all  account  for  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Egan  that  he  did  not  denounce 
any  outrages  outside  his  own  parish  ? — I  have  frequently  heard  him  denounce  outrages 
generally. 

68.589.  But  particularly  ? — And  particularly. 

68.590.  If  it  was  your  practice  at  Woodford  to  denounce  outrages  occurring  outside 
your  parish,  did  you  denounce  for  instance  Dempsey’s  murder  ? — That  was  20  miles 
away  from  us. 

68.591.  You  said  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — But  the  outrages  were  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  we  held  them  up  as  an  instance  that  would  militate  against 
the  success  of  our  movement  if  it  occurred  in  our  own  district. 

68.592.  You  did  denounce  Dempsey’s  murder  ? — No  I  never  denounced  it  at  all.  I 
did  not  know  much  about  it. 

68.593.  Did  you  denounce  Burke’s  or  Connors’  outrage  ?— Those  are  matters  that 
did  not  concern  our  locality. 

68.594.  But  if  you  were  anxious  to  denounce  outrage  generally  how  was  it  you  did 
not  denounce  things  occurring  between  three  and  four  miles  of  your  place  ? — We  took 
it  for  granted  that  each  branch  would  do  the  same  as  we  did,  and  that  they  would 
denounce  them  themselves. 

68.595.  Did  you  denounce  Finlay’s  outrage  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

68.596.  Did  you  attend  Finlay’s  funeral  ? — I  did  not  go  myself,  but  I  induced  his 
brother  to  go  there. 

68.597.  Whose  brother  ? — Finlay’s  brother — I  pressed  him  to  go. 

68.598.  Why  did  not  he  want  to  go  ? — He  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  brother 
years  before  that,  for  causes  which  I  would  not  like  to  explain  now. 

68.599.  Did  anybody  else  attend  ? — I  did  not  hear  much  of  the  people  going  there. 
His  brother  went  a  portion  of  the  way — not  the  whole  way. 

68.600.  Did  you  go  there? — I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  funerals  frequently. 

68.601.  Did  anybody  go  you  know  of  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

68.602.  Was  his  grave  dug  by  the  police,  do  you  know  ? — He  was  not  buried  within 
the  parish  at  all. 

68.603.  You  told  me  that  you  did  not  confine  yourself  to  matters  within  your  own 
parish  ? — I  confined  myself  to  denouncing  all  outrages  no  matter  were  they 
occurred. 

68.604.  But  not  in  particular  ? — Yes. 

68.605.  Do  you  remember  the  day  Finlay  was  buried  ? — I  do. 

68.606.  Do  you  remember  where  he  was  buried  ? — I  do. 
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68,607.  Did  a  number  of  men  assemble  on  the  morning  in  your  yard? — Decidedly 

n°68,608.  A  few  days  after  did  they  assemble  ? — Our  usual  meetings  were  held  on  the 
Sunday,  and  on  the  Sunday  afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  there. 

68.609.  Did  a  number  of  men  leave  your  yard  a  few  days  after  Finlay’s  funeral 
with  something  made  to  resemble  a  coffin  ? — Never. 

68.610.  Did  you  see  a  number  of  men  coming  through  Woodford  with  something 
resembling  a  coffin  ? — I  did. 

68. 611.  Do  you  know  what  they  call  the  mock  funeral  ? — Yes,  I  remember  the  circum¬ 
stance  well.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  number  of  men  coming  to  till  the  farm  of  some 
men  who  were  about  being  evicted.  Something  resembling  a  coffin  with  a  goat  skin  on  it 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  men,  and  there  was  one  inscription  “  Down 
with  Landlords,”  and  they  passed  through  the  town,  to  the  place  where  the  farming 
operations  were  to  be  commenced.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time.  I  only  say  they 
passed  through  the  streets  and  they  left  for  their  respective  districts  to  do  the  work. 

68.612.  Where  did  they  leave  the  coffin  ? — I  do  not  know. 

68.613.  Was  it  usual  to  see  men  carrying  a  coffin  in  that  way  ? — I  have  heard  of 
such  things  in  England. 

68.614.  But  never  in  Woodford  before? — No. 

68.615.  Do  not  you  know  what  they  did  with  it.  No,  I  never  inquired. 

68.616.  Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  laid  down  close  to  Finlay’s  grave  ? — The  fact 
of  its  being  laid  so  near  it  was  because  one  of  the  things  that;  was  done  was  within 
200  yards  of  the  place. 

68.617.  You  say  you  do  know  it  was  laid  near  Finlay’s  grave  ? — Not  at  all,  it  was  far 
from  the  place  of  Finlay’s  grave 

68.618.  Was  it  close  to  Finlay’s  grave  ?— It  was  not. 

68.619.  You  said  it  was  laid  down  in  afield  not  far  from  some  place.  What  place  did 
you  refer  to  ? — From  the  place  where  Finlay  was  found  dead. 

68.620.  And  landlordism  happened  to  be  buried  there,  not  far  from  where  Finlay  was 
found  ? — I  no  not  know  what  they  did  with  it  at  all,  because  I  was  not  present. 

68.621.  Did  you  not  ascertain  it  afterwards  ?— No,  I  never  inquired  at  all 

about  it.  . 

68.622.  Did  you  ask  at  all  as  the  men  were  walking  out  m  the  morning  what  they 
meant  by  the  coffin? — They  were  not  men  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodford. 
They  were  men  from  four  miles  distant,  who  marched  through  it  to  the  place  where 
they  were  going  to  work,  as  I  told  you. 

68.623.  A  few  of  them  had  this  coffin  ? — A  few  of  them  had  it  on  their  shoulders. 
681624.  Did  you  see  them  pass  up  the  street? — I  did. 

68.625.  Did  you  ask  any  of  them  what  it  was  ? — I  did  not. 

68.626.  You  had  never  seen  the  same  kind  of  thing  before  ?— No. 

68.627.  You  had  no  curiosity  to  ask  what  it  was  ? — No,  indeed,  I  thought  it  a  foolish 
kind  of  thing  to  do. 

68.628.  People  jeering? — There  were  not. 

68.629.  How  many  people  were  there? — A  couple  of  hundred  people,  all  having- 
farming  implements  on  their  shoulders  where  they  were  going  to  work. 

68.630.  Had  they  a  band? — No. 

68.631.  What  was  the  particular  place  they  were  going  to  ? — There  were  several 
tenants  sent  notice  of  an  eviction  on  Burke’s  estate  at  that  time,  and  we  were  anxious 
that  those  tenants  should  be  assisted  in  securing  their  crops,  and  for  that  purpose 
this  arrangement  was  made. 

68.632.  So  you  do  know  something  about  this  arrangement  ? — Not  at  all. 

68.633.  You  said  you  were  anxious  that  the  men — I  presume  the  League  were 
anxious  ?—  The  League  were  anxious. 

68.634.  Did  the  League  send  about  getting  assistance  for  the  tenants? — Yes,  at  the 
previous  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  young  men  of  the  country  would  be 
expected  to  come  and  till  that  land. 

68.635.  Who  announced  it? — I  do  not  know. 

68.636.  Were  you  there  yourself  ?— I  must  have  been. 

68.637.  Were  you  there  yourself  or  were  you  informed  that  they  had  asked  for  young 

men  to  come  and  till  the  land  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  must  be  some  member  of  the 
•jommittee.  *  • 
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68.638.  Was  it  Father  Egan? — I  do  not  know. 

68.639.  Or  Mr.  Roche  ? — I  do  not  know  indeed. 

68.640.  Did  you  say  anything  to  that  when  that  proposition  was  made  ? — Not  at  all. 

68.641.  Did  the  League  approve  of  that  ? — Eventually  they  did,  for  they  came  in 
great  numbers  when  they  were  asked  to. 

68.642.  Who  asked  them  ? — The  members  of  the  committee  must  have  asked  them. 

68.643.  This  return  of  the  200  men  was  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  committee  ? 
— Yes,  to  come  and  assist  in  the  tilling  of  the  land. 

68.644.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  coffin? — No,  not  at  all — it  surprised  us  all. 
(38,645.  Did  you  inquire  what  it  meant  ? — No,  indeed,  I  thought  it  was  a  foolish 

thing.  I  am  certain  it  had  no  reference  to  Finlay. 

68.646.  If  you  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  how  can  you  say  it  had  no  reference  to 
Finlay  ? — I  do  not  believe  the  people  had  such  a  thing  in  their  mind. 

66.647.  How  long  was  it  after  Finlay’s  murder  ? — It  must  be  a  couple  of  months. 

68.648.  It  was  the  only  murder  in  the  district  for  many  years  ? — For  40  years. 

68.649.  Did  these  men  come  home  again  at  night-time  and  assemble  in  your  yard 
again  ? — They  did  not. 

68.650.  Did  they  come  back  into  the  town  ? — They  did. 

68.651.  Did  they  assemble  in  the  Land  League  rooms? — Oh,  yes,  they  did.  A  few 
of  them  did  meet  in  the  evening  when  they  were  going  home. 

68.652.  Did  you  give  them  drink  ? — No. 

68.653.  Was  drink  supplied  them? — They  got  some  porter  and  refreshment  when 
the  day  was  over. 

68.654.  What  do  you  call  refreshment  ? — Bread  and  porter.  There  was  a  long  day’s 
work,  and  the  young  men  were  together. 

68.655.  By  whom  was  it  given  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  must  be  by  the  members  of 
the  Tenants’  Defence  Association. 

68.656.  Which  of  them  ? — The  committee  must  have  ordered  it.  I  did  not. 

68.657.  Were  you  there? — I  was,  part  of  the  time;  no,  I  was  not  present  at  the 
giving  of  the  porter. 

68,608.  \  ou  were  there  when  the  men  returned  ? — Some  of  them. 

68.659.  You  saw  they  had  not  got  the  coffin  with  them  ? — No. 

68.660.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  ask  what  was  done  with  it?— Never,  for  no  one 
suspected  it  had  anything  to  do  with  anything  except  with  the  abhorrence  of  the 
system  of  landlordism,  which  they  always  preached  so  much  against,  and  of  which  they 
had  so  much  reason  to  complain. 

68.661.  It  never  occurred  to  you  to  ask  what  was  done  with  it? — No. 

68.662.  Or  ask  why  it  had  been  left  at  Finlay’s  place  ? — No. 

68,66o.  Was  there  a  band  with  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  a  band  with  them. 

68.664.  Is  there  a  brass  band  in  Woodford  ? — There  is. 

68.665.  Is  not  that  supported  by  the  League  ? — No,  it  was  self-supporting'. 

68.666.  Are  the  members  of  the  League  members  of  the  brass  band? — A  few  of  them. 

68.667 .  Did  a  brass  band  come  out  to  accompany  these  men  ? — I  do  not  remember. 
It  may  have  done  so  in  the  morning,  but  not  in  the  evening,  certainly. 

68.668.  lhat  is  when  the  coffin  was  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of  these  men  ? — I  really 
am  not  certain  if  that  was  so. 

68,669..  This  is  at  page  534,  my  Lord,  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Gibbons. 
Would  this  ,  be  a  proper  description  ? 

“Did  you  see  a  crowd  of  persons  passing  through  Woodford? — (A.)  I  did. 
It  was  about  11^  o  clock  on  that  day  I  saw  a  procession  of  about  500  coming  to 
Woodford.  They  were  armed  with  spades.  ( Q .)  Describe  the  procession  to 
their  Lordships  ?  (A.)  Armed  with  spades  and  headed  by  the  Woodford  brass 

“  band.” 

And  then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  They  carried  a  coffin  which  was  supported  by  sticks  or  pitchforks,  and 
“  raised  over  the  people’s  heads.” 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  names  of  those  who  were  there,  and  it  says : _ 

“.There  was  a  goat’s  skin  left  on  the  head  of  the  coffin,  the  horns  of  which 
projected  towards  the  head  of  the  coffin.  The  coffin  appeared  to  be  covered 
with  black  crape,  and  there  was  an  inscription  on  one  side  of  the  coffin 
“  (0.)  What  was  the  inscription  ? — (A.)  ‘  Down  with  Orange  freemasonrv.’ 
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“  (Q, )  Did  you  see  where  they  went  ? — (A)  I  did.  ( Q.)  Where  did  they  go  ? 

“  (  4  )  I  went  with  them  through  the  town  towards  Bark  Hill.  They  went  in  the 
«  direction  of  the  scene  of  Finlay’s  murder.  (Q.)  That  is  near  Derry— Craig 
“  Wood  ?— (A.)  Near  Derry— Craig  Wood.”  „  , 

_ j  do  not  remember  that ;  I  remember  “  Down  with  landlordism.  That  is  the  only 

one  I  remember  having  seen. 

68  670.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  that  it  was  strange  that  it  was  only  “  Down  with 
landlordism.”  Do  you  remember  if  they  brought  back  in  the  evening  the  coffin  ?— 
No,  I  believe  the  very  first  field  they  went  to  work  in  they  left  it  there. 

68,671.  Did  you  ask  why  ? — I  did  not. 

68  672  I  ask  you  on  your  oath,  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  intended  as  a  mock 
funeral  of  Finlay’s  ? — I  believe  it  was  not. 

68  673.  Can  you  give  me  any  reasonable  suggestion  of  the  meaning  of  it  ?  I  believe 
it  had  more  reference  to  the  system  of  landlordism  going  on  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
and  from  which  there  was  so  much  suffering. 

68.674.  But  it  never  occurred  before?— No.  , 

68.675.  Was  Finlay’s  death  the  destruction  of  landlordism? — No,  it  had  no  reference 

to  Finlay’s  death,  in  my  opinion.  t  £  . 

68.676.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  wood  to  be  made  foi  coihns  supplying 

wood  ? — Yes. 

68, '677.  Frequently  ?— Very  frequently.  . 

68  678  It  is  your  constant  business  ? — Often  one  of  mine. 

68.679.  Who  makes  up  the  wood  into  coffins  ?— The  country  carpenter  who  comes 

for  it.  ttt  ,  o  v 

68.680.  Is  there  a  carpenter  in  Woodford  ? — Yes. 

68.681.  What  is  his  name  ? — A  man  named  Pearce — there  are  two  or  three  there. 

68*682  Did  vou  refuse  to  give  Sergeant  Coursey  wood  when  he  asked  you  for  it?— 
No,  he  never  asked  me  for  wood.  He  asked  me  to  supply  a  coffin  for  him,  and  the 

man  knew  I  never  did  such  a  thing.  ,  .  , 

68,683.  Did  you  refuse  to  give  him  any  wood  ? — He  never  asked  tor  wood. 

68  684  Did  not  you  know  the  only  way  he  could  get  a  coffin  was  that  you  should 
supply  the  wood,  and  Pearce  should  make  the  coffin  ?— No,  Pearce  himself  supplied 

coffins  very  frequently. 

68.685.  He  asked  you  for  a  coffin  ?— Yes.  , 

68.686.  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that  ? — I  told  him  I  never  supplied  coffins  ; 

that  the  only  man  that  did  so  was  Pearce. 

68.687.  Did  you  say  you  supplied  wood  for  coffins? — He  never  asked  me  such  a 

question  ;  he  knew  I  used  to.  .  «  T 

68.688.  Did  you  not  know  he  was  come  to  try  and  get  a  coffin  tor  t  inlay.  1 
believe  his  object  in  coming  was  to  try  and  get  from  me  a  distinct  refusal  to  supply  a 
coffin  in  order  that  it  might  militate  against  our  organisation  by-and-by. 

68.689.  Coursey  wanted  to  trap  you  ? — I  think  so.  . 

68.690.  Did  you  know  that  Finlay  was  murdered  ? — I  did.  I  was  on  the  inquest. 
68*691.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  very  unpopular  ? — Yes,  for  some  time  previously 

he  was  very  unpopular. 

68,692.  Hated  by  the  people  ?— Well,  people  of  his  occupation  generally  are  for  the 
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68.693.  He  was  only  a  poor  man  making  a  living  as  best  he  could  ?— He  was  a 
pensioner  and  process-server,  and  used  to  go  about  the  country  exciting  people  very 
much  by  flourishing  a  revolver,  and  that  made  them  very  indignant  against  him. 

68.694.  That  he  carried,  I  presume,  for  his  own  protection  ? — So  he  said. 

68^695.  Was  not  he  in  great  danger  ?— I  do  not  know  that  he  was. 

68.696.  You  think  he  was  not  in  danger? — I  think  if  he  had  conducted  himselt 
sensibly  and  respectably  he  would  not  be  in  danger. 

68.697.  But  considering  the  way  in  which  he  did  conduct  himself,  do  you  think  he 
was  in  danger?— I  do  not  know  that  he  was  in  danger  of  bodily  injury,  but  the  people 
felt  very  indignant  against  him. 

68.698.  Was  it  inadvertently  he  was  shot  then? — I  could  not  say  that.  » 
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68.699.  You  could  not  say  ? — Not  deliberately.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that. 

68.700.  Really  do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  say  whether  he  was  deliberately  shot 
or  not  ? — No,  how  could  I  say  so  ? 

68.701.  You  cannot  form  an  opinion  upon  it? — How  could  I  say  so?  The  first 
impression  prevailing  in  the  locality  was  that  it  was  self-destruction  until  the  inquest 
was  held. 

68.702.  And  now,  having  been  on  the  inquest,  what  verdict  did  you  return  by-and- 
by  ? — That  he  had  died  from  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown. 

68.703.  So  you  did  not  find  he  was  murdered  of  course? — We  had  no  evidence  to 
show  he  was  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  being  found  dead  at  a  particular'place. 

68.704.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  murdered  ? — None  now ;  but  I  had  up  to  that  time. 

68.705.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  did  you  think  it  was  self-  destruction  ? — I  did  not. 

68.706.  When  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was  self-destruction  ? — That  was  the 
impression  prevailing  ;  I  did  not  say  I  came  to  that  conclusion  at  all. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  think  the  witness  said  that  was  his  conclusion. 

68,737.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  At  all  events,  when  you  were  asked  about  the  coffin  did  you 
not  believe  then  that  he  had  been  murdered  ? — -I  did  not  until  the  inquest  was  held. 

68.708.  You  knew  that  he  had  been  killed? — I  knew  he  was  killed;  but  it  was 
rumoured  that  a  revolver  was  found  lying  by  his  side  with  an  empty  chamber  in  it,  and 
it  looked  very  suspicious  up  to  that  time. 

68.709.  Before  you  were  asked  for  the  coffin,  did  you  hear  of  Mrs.  Finlay  having 
come  down  the  town  ? — I  did  not. 

68.710.  Did  you  ask  Coursey  anything  about  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
murder  ? — No.  I  think  I  said  to  him  that  it  told  badly  for  the  protection  the  poor 
man  was  getting  that  he  was  murdered  without  their  seeing  him  or  knowing  it.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  always  minding  him. 

68.711.  Then  you  said  that.  What  did  you  say  ? — I  thought  it  told  badly  for  the 
protection  which  was  afforded  him. 

68.712.  When  he  was  murdered  ? — When  he  was  murdered  without  the  police’s 
knowledge. 

68.713.  When  you  used  the  word  “  murdered  ”  you  must  have  been  of  the  opinion  he 
was  murdered  ?— I  did  not  say  murdered ;  I  said  having  been  found  dead. 

68.714.  That  is  your  own  language  two  seconds  ago? — The  expression  of  the 
constable  was  that  he  was  murdered  ;  but  up  to  that  time  my  own  impression — I  had 
not  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  self-destruction  or  murder. 

68.715.  Knowing  the  unpopularity  of  Finlay,  did  you  not  think  it  probable  Coursey 
might  not  be  able  to  get  a  coffin  for  him  in  Woodford? — I  did  not.  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  have  got  a  coffin  in  Portumna  or  Loughrea,  where  people  from 
Woodford  very  often  sent  for  coffins  themselves. 

68.716.  Did  you  say  anything  about  being  willing  to  supply  the  timber? — I  did  not. 
He  never  asked  me. 

68.717.  He  asked  you  for  a  coffin  ? — Yes. 

68.718.  You  said  you  had  no  coffin? — That  I  never  supplied  them.  It  was  no  part 
of  my  business. 

68.719.  And  you  told  him  to  go  to  Portumna  and  Loughrea? — I  told  him.  When 
he  came  back,  he  said,  Pearce  would  not  supply  him.  I  said  “  Very  likely  you  can  o-efc 
“  one  at  Portumna  or  Loughrea  ready  made.” 

68.720.  Did  you  direct  him  to  go  to  Pearce  ? — I  did. 

68.721.  Did  he  come  back  to  tell  you  Pearce  would  not  make  a  coffin  for  him  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  did  not  say  that  first  of  all. 

68.722.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  he  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  that.  On  the  occasion  we 
spoke  of  it  I  told  him  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  coffin  in  Portumna  or 
Loughrea  where  they  were  always  ready  made. 

68.723.  Did  you  not  say  at  this  moment  Pearce  would  not  make  the  coffin  for  him  ? 
— That  must  be  afterwards  that  I  heard  that. 

68.724.  Why  did  not  you  offer  to  give  him  the  timber? — I  never  do  any  such  thine. 
Persons  come  to  me  to  buy  timber.  They  do  not  ask  me  whether  I  supply  it. 

68.725.  Why  did  you  not  say,  “  I  do  not  supply  coffins,  but  I  supply  timber  for  the 

making  of  them  ”  ? — I  never  say  any  such  thing  to  any  customer.  When  a  customer 

comes  to#me  on  business  of  that  kind,  I  direct  him  where  he  can  get  one. 
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68.726.  Where  did  you  direct  him  to  get  one  ? — To  Pearce,  the  only  man  in  the 

wwn  who  used  to  supply  them.  tqqc  ?  t 

68.727.  Were  you  at  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Lewis  s  gate  on  the  6th  December  1885  . 

toas  at  a  meeting  there  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

68.728.  That  was  not  in  your  parish  at  all,  you  know  ?  No  ;  it  was  a  public  meeting 

though. 

68.729.  You  were  not  one  of  his  tenants  ? — l\o. 

68.730.  Did  you  make  a  speech  there  ? — I  said  a  few  words. 

68/731.  Were  they  in  denunciation  of  Mr.  Lewis'?  No. 

68  732  What  were  they  ?— I  do  not  remember  the  words  I  used.  If  you  will  read 
them’  to  me  I  will  let  you  know  whether  they  were  my  words  or  not. 

68.73 3.  Did  you  see  threatening  notices  posted  up  on  that  occasion  .  INo. 

68.734.  Or  within  a  few  days  subsequently  ?— No. 

68  735.  Were  any  persons  boycotted  in  Woodford  ?— Very  tew. 

68,736.  Who  were  those  that  were  boycotted  ?— The  police  were  for  a  while  a  ter 
the  first  evictions,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  they  assisted  the  emergency  men 

at  meetings  to  boycott  the  police  1-1  do  not 
remember  any  special  meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  but  there  was  a  general  dislike 

to  the  police  in  consequence  of  their  action  on  those  occasions. 

'  68  738  Did  you  yourself  take  part  in  meetings  where  resolutions  were  passed  to 
boycott  the  police?— I  do  not  remember  resolutions  having  ever  been  passed  for  that 

purpose. 

68.739.  Was  the  matter  discussed  ?— It  was. 

68.740.  Did  you  resolve  that  the  police  should  be  boycotted  .  —  We  aid. 

68  741 .  Did  you  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  boycotting  ?— I  did.  • 

68  742  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  District  Inspector  Murphy  could 
not  get  anything  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  town  ?— I  do  not  believe  it 
68,743.  Or  any  milk  for  his  child  to  drink?— I  scarcely  believe  it. 

68744.  Would  yon  have  supplied  him  ? — No.  „ 

68/745.  Why  would  not  you  have  supplied  him? — I  do  not  supply  such  thing. 

<lt  68*746.  Anything  you  had  to  supply  that  he  required,  would  you  have  supplied  him  ? 
—I  would  refuse  him  for  a  while,  while  the  boycotting  lasted,  but  only  for  a  few 
months,  but  after  it  was  taken  off  I  would  give  them  whatever  they  wanted ^tejwards. 
68,747.  But  as  long  as  the  boycotting  lasted  you  would  have  refused  .  1  would. 

68J48.  No  matter  what  he  wanted?— Yes. 

68  749  Or  how  necessary  it  was  ? — I  do  not  say  the  necessaries  of  life. 

68J50.  What  do  yon  call  the  necessaries  of  life  ?-A  provision  store  I  do  not 

C68  751.  Anything  he  asked  from  you,  you  would  have  refused  ?— I  would. 

68’, 752.  And  no  matter  how  much  he  needed  it  ?— I  knew  he  could  get  it  somewhere 

d  68b7efedeThenmwhJadid  you  refuse  ?-Simply  because  it  was  the  generally  expressed 
opinion  of  the  people  that  the  police  should  not  be  assisted  as  long  as  they  were 
carrying  out  evictions  in  the  harsh  manner  in  which  they  did  carry  them  out  for  t  e 

few  weeks  previously.  _  .  ... 

68  754.  What  did  the  harshness  of  the  police  consist  in  ?  In  showing  grea  vio  ence 
to  the  poor  fellows  who  were  arrested  on  the  occasion  of  those  evictions,  and  m 
batoning  the  people  very  unnecessarily  sometimes  as  1  thought, 

68,755.  Were  you  at  Saunders’  Fort  ?— I  was. 

68/756.  Were  you  there  on  the  first  day  ? — I  was.  .  , 

68  757.  Were  you  there  before  the  police  came?— I  think  not.  It  would  be  w 
the  police  I  came  up.  About  the  same  time  as  the  police  I  came  up. 

68.758.  Had  you  been  there  before  the  police  came  .—I  think  not. 

68.759.  Did  you  pay  any  money  for  the  defence  of  the  house  .  INo. 

68/760.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?— Quite  sure. 

68.761.  Did  you  supply  part  of  the  wood  to  barricade  the  doors 

68.762.  Where  was  the  wood  obtained  from,  do  you  know  i— No.  It  must  be  foiest 

timber  which  they  had  in  their  own  locality. 
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68.763.  You  were  not  a  tenant  on  the  Clanricarde  estate? — No. 

68.764.  How  far  is  Saunders’  Fort  from  your  place  ? — About  three  miles. 

68.765.  What  brought  you  there? — Well,  I  wished  in  common  with  the  general 
public  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  people  who  were  about  being  evicted  and  my 
condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  landlord  in  evicting  them  so  harshly. 

68.766.  You  knew  that  the  sheriff  was  going  there  accompanied  by  police  and 
soldiers  to  evict  them  ? — I  heard  so. 

68.767.  Were  there  about  1,000  of  the  country  people  there  ? — There  should  be. 

68.768.  Hid  you  know  there  was  going  to  be  resistance  ? — I  heard  there  was. 

68.769.  Resistance  by  the  people  in  the  houses? — Yes. 

68,770-80.  Had  you  ever  been  at  an  eviction  before  ? — Not  up  to  the  evictions  of 
that  year. 

68.781.  Did  you  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  resistance? — Yes,  I  saw  them 
throwing  out  boiling  water. 

68.782.  Before  you  went  there? — No,  not  until  I  went  there. 

68.783.  You  saw  what  it  was  then  ? — Yes. 

68.784.  The  police  were  beaten  off? — The  emergency-men  were  beaten  off. 

68.785.  At  all  events,  they  could  not  succeed  in  taking  possession? — Not  the 
first  day. 

68.786.  Now,  did  you  attend  a  meeting  that  very  night  ? — There  was  a  meeting  held 
in  the  evening. 

68.787.  Did  you  attend  it? — I  did. 

68.788.  Did  you  make  a  speech  ? — I  must  have  said  a  few  words,  I  think. 

68.789.  Did  you  hear  speeches  made  ? — I  did. 

68.790.  Did  you  encourage  the  people  further  to  resist? — I  do  not  remember  having 
used  any  words  to  that  effect,  but  I  certainly  might  have  done  so. 

68.791.  You  expressed  your  sympathy  with  them  then? — I  did. 

68.792.  What  brought  you  on  the  second  occasion  ? — To  see  the  evictions  also.  To 
be  present  on  the  occasion. 

68.793.  To  encourage  further  resistance  ? — To  express  my  sympathy,  by  my  presence, 
with  the  poor  people  about  to  be  evicted. 

68.794.  And  did  not  you,  in  point  of  fact,  cry  out  and  encourage  them? — I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did. 

68.795.  Cheer  them  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

68.796.  Did  you  see  Father  Egan  there? — I  did. 

68.797.  And  Laurence  Egan? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  there  on  that 
occasion. 

68.798.  Mr.  Roche  ? — Mr.  Roche  was  there. 

68.799.  They  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  an  entrance  on  that  occasion? — No. 

68.800.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  bringing  of  all  those  thousand  people 
there  ? — No. 

68.801.  Or  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell  to  collect  them  ? — I  had  nothin^  to  do 

with  it.  ° 

68.802.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — From  our  own  parish  and  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parishes,  some  five  or  six  miles  away,  some  of  them. 

68.803.  Did  you  see  the  policemen  cut  and  bleeding  ? — I  did  not. 

68.804.  Any  of  them  ? — No,  I  saw  some  slates  fall  off  the  house  on  to  the  police. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  cut  though. 

68.805.  That  was  spontaneous? — Well,  the  falling  of  the  slates,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  call  it  spontaneous. 

68.806.  Do  you  know  two  men  of  the  name  of  White  and  Feeley  ? — Do  you  mean 
policemen  ? 

68.807.  No.  John  White  and  Feeley  ? — I  do  not  know  a  man  named  Feeley. 

68.808.  Who  are  traders  in  Woodford  ? — There  are  no  such  men  traders  in 
Woodford. 

68.809.  You  do  not  know  any  such  persons? — No. 

68.810.  Or  any  other  person  boycotted,  or  did  you  attend  a  meeting  where  they 
were  boycotted  in  reference  to  this  ? — In  reference  to  which  ? 

68.811.  To  the  supplying  of  the  police  with  provisions? — There  were  no  persons 
spoken  of  as  being  boycotted  on  that  occasion  but  the  police. 
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68.812.  Have  you  men  in  your  employment  ?— I  have. 

68.813.  Did  they  accompany  you  to  the  eviction  ? — No. 

68.814.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — I  am. 

68.815.  Did  you  employ  any  men  to  go  to  the  eviction  ? — No,  never. 

68.816.  Were  they  at  the  eviction? — They  wero  not. 

68’, 817.  Your  employes?— No. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

68  818.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  the  police  were  boycotted.  How  many 
evictions  had  taken  place  at  that  time  in  the  district  ? — That  was  the  fourth  on  the 

^68,819.  You  *were  asked  by  my  learned  friend  whether  you  approved  of  that 

boycotting,  and  you  said  that  you  did  ?  I  did.  •  j  rr 

68  820.  What  were  the  circumstances  that  influenced  your  mmd,  Mr.  Keary,  so  as 
to  induce  you  to  approve  of  that  boycotting  ? — I  thought  the  police  acted  unnecessarily 
harshly  towards  the  people  on  those  occasions — went  beyond  their  duty. 

68.821.  Were  you  informed  of  any  instances  in  which  they  had  so  acted  .  1  have 

seen  them  do  it. 

68.822.  You  have  yourself  seen  them  ?— Yes.  . 

68  823.  Now,  as  to  the  refusal  to  give  a  child  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  were 
you  aware  of  any  such  refusal  ? — I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  saw  it  reported  m  the 
public  press,  at  the  trial  of,  I  think,  Blunt  against  Byrne,  in  Dublin. 

68,824.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  refusal  .  JNo 

knowledge  whatever  of  that  circumstance. 

68  825.  You  said  that  you  believed,  when  Coursey  came  to  you  to  ask  you  tor  wood 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  made  into  a  coffln,  that  that  was  a  trap  ?— He  did  not  as 
me  for  wood.  He  asked  me  directly  to  supply  a  coffin,  and  I  did  believe  that  was  his 

object  in  coming.  ,  AT 

68,826.  Had  such  a  request  ever  been  made  to  you  before  ? — JNever. 

68  827.  Was  it  perfectly  well  known  to  this  policeman  who  came  to  you  that  you 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  supplying  coffins  ? — As  well  known  as  to  any  other  person  m 

t0  68,828.  Were  you  aware  that  traps  such  as  this  were  constantly  being  laid  by  the 

police  ? — I  have  frequently  heard  of  them.  ... 

68  829.  Had  the  association  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  demonstration  in 
connexion  with  what  my  learned  friend  has  called  the  coffin  or  its  significance  .  Not 
as  an  association. 

68.830.  Did  you  see  the  procession  ? — I  did.  . 

68.831.  What  was  it  ?  Was  it  a  coffin  or  an  imitation  of  a  coffin  ?— Oh,  a  tew  bits 

of  boards  nailed  together  and  a  goat’s  skin  and  horns  on  it- 

68.832.  And  “  Down  with  landlordism  ”  ? — That  was  the  inscription  that  I  read  on 

the  side  of  the  coffin.  .  ,  „  T  ,  ,  ,  _ . 

68.833.  What  became  of  it,  or  where  was  it  left.  I  understand  you  say  you  do  not 

know  ? — X  do  not  know.  I  did  not  join  the  procession  at  all.  , 

68  834.  Now  one  question  with  regard  to  your  denunciation  of  outrage.  My  learned 
friend  put,  I  think,  empsey’s  case  and  some  others  to  you,  and  asked  you  if  you 
denounced  those,  or  if  those  were  denounced  specifically  at  the  meetings  of  the 
association.  Tell  me,  when  outrage  occurred  in  neighbouring  districts,  was  outrage 
denounced  in  your  association?— We  always  confined  ourselves  to  our  own  pansh  in 
denouncing  outrages,  or  the  possibility  of  outrages  occurring  But  we  denounced  it  m 
general  as  being  injurious  to  the  organisation  and  to  the  people. 

68,835.  And  did  you  honestly  believe  that  it  was  injurious  to  you  .  I  do  indeed,  tor 

I  have  an  abhorrence  of  outrage  in  any  shape.  t  .  ,.  •  ,• 

68  836.  And  do  you  believe  that  those  who  were  acting  with  you  m  this  association 
were* actuated  by  the  same  feelings  as  yourself  ?— We  have  done  all  in  our  power,  and 
very  successfully,  in  keeping  outrage  from  having  occurred  m  our  pans 

68,837.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  complaints  made  by  tenants.  You  say  they 
commenced  about  the  year  1879  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first. 
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68.838.  When  was  the  Land  League  branch  suppressed  in  your  district  ? — In  October 
1881,  the  general  suppression. 

68.839.  Did  the  complaints  extend  up  during  the  time  that  the  Land  League  branch 
existed  in  your  district  ? — The  people  complained  very  much  of  their  inability  to  pay 
their  rents. 

68.840.  I  am  referring  to  those  complaints  ? — Yes,  they  complained  always — very 
constantly  of  that. 

68.841.  Then,  as  I  understand,  there  was  no  organisation  to  which  complaints  could 
be  directed  till  February  1884,  when  the  National  League  came  into  existence  ? — No, 
no  combination  of  tenants  until  that  time. 

68.842.  Were  those  complaints  then  renewed  ? — Constantly. 

68.843.  And  was  the  action  that  was  taken  in  December  1885,  I  think,  when  you 
say  that  the  reduction  of  rent  was  demanded,  taken  by  you  and  those  associated  with 
you  in  consequence  of  the  reiterated  demands  of  the  tenants? — At  the  persistent 
demands  of  them. 


Rev.  Patrick  White  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  gentleman  desires  to  go  away  this  evening.  He  comes  from 
co.  Clare,  and  his  evidence  refers  to  Miltown  Malbay— Connell’s  case.  Hannah  Connell 
is  called  at  pages  1765  and  1766,  and  James  Connell  at  page  1767. 

68.844.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  at  Miltown  Malbay  in  the  county  of  Clare  ?— 

Y0gt 

68.845.  Since  1879  ?— Since  1876. 

68.846.  I  believe  that  these  Connell’s  who  were  called  were  the  tenants  of  one 
Carroll,  who  himself  also  was  a  tenant  ? — Yes. 

68.847.  And  Carroll  and  the  sub-tenants,  the  Connell’s  were  evicted  in  1886?— 
Yes. 

68.848.  And  the  Connells  were  let  back  as  caretakers,  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

68.849.  When  did  Connell  first  communicate  with  you  with  reference  to  his 
possession  of  this  house  ? — Directly,  do  you  mean  ? 

68.850.  Yes,  directly  ? — Well,  that  was  rather  later  on. 

68.851.  Just  tell  us  the  facts,  please,  in  connexion  with  it  shortly  ? — I  was  passing 
his  house  one  day  he  never  came  to  me  as  he  swore — but  I  was  passing  his  house  one 
day  and  he  begged  of  me  for  the  love  of  God  to  go  in  and  listen  to  him— that  they 
were  telling  lies  about  him.  I  went  into  his  house,  and  he  then  stated  that  it  was  not 
true  that  he  had  taken  any  portion  of  the  land  of  the  tenant  from  whom  he  had  his 
house  and  garden,  and  that  he  would  not  take,  as  he  said,  an  inch  of  any  man’s  land, 
and  he  called  even  the  Divine  name  in  as  proof  of  his  determination. 

68.852.  He  protested  very  strongly  that  he  had  taken  and  would  take  no  man’s  land  ? 
— Yes,  very  strongly. 

68.853.  What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  I  said,  and  that  he  had 
only  to  come  to  the  people  and  explain  to  them  the  truth  in  this  way,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  further  complaint  against  him. 

68.854.  Did  he  then  in  August,  after  that,  attend  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  and  tell 
this  story  ? — Yes. 

68.855.  He  repeated  the  story  ? — Yes. 

68.856.  And  was  he  then  questioned  or  at  least  was  it  discussed  at  the  time,  and  did 
the  meeting  come  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth  ? — Certainly. 

68.857 .  And  what  happened  then  ? — He  was  expelled  as  a  member. 

68.858.  Upon  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  land? — Yes. 

68.859.  Was  any  resolution  to  boycott  Connell  come  to  at  that  meetino-  or  at  any 
meeting  of  the  League  ? — No. 

68.860.  Now  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  did  you  procure  the  boycotting  of  this 
man  or  of  his  mother? — No,  indeed,  certainly  not. 

68.861.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  Mrs.  Connell,  the  old  woman  who  came  and  told  a 
story  that  she  could  not  get  any  food  and  complained  to  you  about  that.  Do  you  know 
whether  she  had  food  from  Mrs.  Moloney  ?— To  begin  with  she  never  came  to  me. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  do  not  think  she  says  so,  does  she? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  she  does. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Well,  I  cannot  find  it. 

(The  Witness.)  It  was  stated  in  the  copy  of  the  evidence  sent  to  me  that  she  came 
to  me. 

(Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  may  be  right. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  At  page  1766  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  it.  “  Father  White 
“  did  not  come  to  my  cabin.  I  begged  him  not  to  boycott  me.”  Will  your  Lordship 
allow  me  to  look,  because  I  am  dealing  with  my  short  note.  I  am  examining  from  an 

abstract  which,  of  course,  is  very  necessary. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Question  32,482,  I  think,  is  the  question  you  mean  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  your  Lordship  is  quite  right.  Then  there  is  this  above  that. 
The  point  is  this  :  “  (Q.)  Did  you  ask  Father  White  to  help  you  ?— (A.)  I  did,  and  I 
“  begged  him  for  the  honour  of  God  not  to  boycott  him,  and  to  help  me  while  my  son 
“  did  nothing ;  he  said,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  begged  for  him  for  the 
“  honour  of  God  to  help  me.”  If  it  is  not  suggested  _  this  gentleman  was  boycotting 
them,  of  course  I  have  no  more  to  ask  upon  the  subject.  I  have  certainly  read  the 
whole  of  the  examination  as  suggesting  it.  If  it  is  not  suggested,  I  am  content. 
Certainly,  this  was  the  only  witness  who  was  hit  at,  as  I  understood,  by  the  evidence, 
and  we  are  trying  to  meet  it  as  well  as  we  can,  W"©  need  not  trouble  any  more  about 
that. 

68.862.  Had  you  a  branch  at  Miltown  Malbay  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National 
League  ? — Yes. 

68.863.  You  were  a  member  of  both  ?— Yes,  president  of  both. 

68364.  Did  that  Land  League  and  that  National  League  do  their  best  to  repress  and 
prevent  crime  ? — Unquestionably. 

68.865.  And  successfully  ? — With  the  result  that  there  was  not  an  outrage  in  the 
parish  with  the  solitary  exception  of  one  which  was  very  unaccountable. 

68.866.  Were  the  respectable  people  of  the  neighbourhood  all  members  of  it?— Yes, 
indeed  all — nearly  all. 

68.867.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  should  ask  you  about.  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  police  on  one  day  in  Miltown  Malbay  when  the  whole  of  the  public- 
houses  were  closed? — Yes. 

68.868.  Were  the  public-houses  on  that  day  closed  by  your  desire  ?— Yes. 

68.869.  Will  you  tell  me  your  motive  for  that  ? — Certainly. 

68.870.  What  was  it?— I  had  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  February  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Cox.  He  was  after  being  tried  in  Kildysort  and  sentenced  to  some  months’ 
imprisonment.  After  leaving  the  court  the  people  and  the  police  came  into  collision, 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Roche,  the  well-known  resident  magistrate,  was  in  charge  it  seems  of  the 
p0liCe_at  least  he  said  that  he  headed  a  baton  charge  of  the  police  upon  the  people 
which  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The  telegram  asked  me  for  the  love  of  God  to  try  and 
keep  the  people  out  of  the  town  on  the  day  of  the  prosecution,  which  would  be  on 
the  4th.  On  the  following  4th. 

68.871.  The  next  prosecution? — Yes,  the  next  prosecution,  I  had  no  time  to 
consider  what  to  do.  It  was  late  in  the  evening.  But  the  following  day,  the 
2nd  February,  is  a  day  of  holiday — a  retrenched  holiday,  as  we  call  it — in  our  church ; 
and  I  knew  that  numbers  of  the  people  would  be  at  mass,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  the  right  time  to  ask  them  not  to  come  into  the  town  for  that  day. 

68.872.  (The  President.)  What  sort  of  holiday  did  you  say  it  was  ?— It  is  called  a 
retrench  holiday.  That  is,  one  of  those  which  were  formerly  observed.  They  are 
now  fallen  into” disuse  to  some  extent.  I  then,  as  a  good  way  of  keeping  the  people 
out  of  the  town,  asked  the  shopkeepers  to  close  their  houses  of  business  during,  and 
only  during,  the  time  of  the  prosecution,  and  explained  the  reason  why  I  asked  them ; 
and  while  I  was  talking,  speaking  in  that  way,  I  used  a  figurative  expression.  I  said 
I  hoped  they  would  make  it  as  if  it  were  a  city  of  the  dead  for  the  day,  meaning, 
and  explaining  at  the  same  moment,  that,  that  referred  merely  to  its  being  a  perfectly 
peaceful  town.  Well,  of  course,  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  wanted  to  prevent  the 
police  from  getting  refreshments.  Surely,  if  I  did,  I  would  not  give  notice. 
Their  wives  and  friends  come  to  church.  Surely  I  would  not  give  public  notice  two  or 
three  days  beforehand  that  the  houses  were  to  be  closed.  I  may  tell  your  Lordships 
on  the  trial  afterwards  they  had  to  admit  themselves,  on  cross-examination,  that  they 
got  plenty  of  refreshments,  and  had  them  in  the  barracks  for  the  occasion. 
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68.873.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  At  the  time.  Now,  was  your  object  to  prevent  riot  and 
disturbance  in  the  town  ? — Certainly. 

68.874.  After  that  on  the  day  did  the  police  go  round  to  every  public-house  in 
Miltown  Malbay,  and  challenge  them  to  give  them  goods? — So  I  heard  afterwards  ;  I 
did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

68.875.  You  heard  it  sworn  they  had  food  in  the  barracks? — Yes. 

68.876.  And  those  persons  were  sent  to  prison  who  did  not  sign  an  undertaking  not 
to  do  it  again  ? — Precisely, 

68.877.  And  was  the  closing  of  the  public-houses  due  to  your  action  for  that  reason  ? 
— Certainly. 

68.878.  One  more  word.  Did  some  of  these  people  get  six  months  ? — Not  on  that 
prosecution.  These  were  the  publicans  of  the  town.  I  should  have  observed,  too,  that 
though  they  prosecuted  only  the  publicans  (for  a  reason  that  is  pretty  plain :  that  they 
could  exercise  authority  over  them  afterwards  in  the  licences),  all  the  houses  in  the 
town  were  closed  on  the  same  day,  as  well  as  the  publicans. 

68.879.  Eleven  publicans  went  to  prison  for  a  month  ? — Eleven  publicans  went  to 
prison  for  a  month. 

68.880.  You  have  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  and  action  of  the  Land  League  and 
the  National  League  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

68.881.  From  your  knowledge  and  observation,  was  it  an  influence  in  favour  of 
outrage  or  to  repress  outrage  ? — Entirely  to  repress  it. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

68.882.  Is  this  town  of  Miltown  generally  a  peaceful  town  ? — -Certainly. 

68.883.  You  have  had  no  disorders  or  disturbance  there? — No. 

68.884.  This  hearing  before  the  magistrates  was,  I  think,  on  the  trial  of  certain 
persons  for  boycotting  this  old  woman,  Hannah  Connell  ? — Oh,  no. 

68.885.  We  have  it  so? — Thirty  persons;  no,  not  for  boycotting  Hannah  Connell. 

68.886.  I  think  so  ? — No. 

68.887.  The  3rd  and  4th  February  are  the  dates  at  which  the  traders  were  tried  for 
boycotting  Hannah  Connell.  It  is  at  page  1775,  Question  32,730? — You  will  find 
there  were  not  30  prosecuted  for  boycotting  anybody. 

68.888.  I  did  not  say  30 ;  I  never  said  30  ? — -I  thought  you  did.  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

68.889.  I  said  on  the  day.  It  was  a  misunderstanding  on  your  part. 

“  ( Q.)  Did  some  of  the  shopkeepers  give  an  undertaking  to  serve  persons  ? — 
“  (A.)  Yes,  on  the  3rd  and  4th  February,  the  dates  on  which  the  traders  were 
“  tried  for  boycotting  Hannah  Connell.” 

That  is  the  old  woman  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking  ? — Yes. 

68.890.  ( Continuing  reading) : — 

“  The  traders  of  the  town  closed  their  houses  against  the  military  and  the 
“  police,  and  in  consequence  of  that  25  of  them  were  prosecuted  on  the  16th.” 
Would  that  be  correct? — Yes;  my  impression  is,  though,  that  the  trial  did  not 
commence  on  the  third — not  until  the  4th,  I  think. 

68.891.  The  date  was  not  so  very  material,  I  wanted  the  fact? — There  is  something 
material  from  my  point  of  view,  because  it  afforded  plenty  of  time  to  the  police — two 
days  instead  of  one — to  procure  refreshment. 

68.892.  When  was  it  you  made  any  statement — the  one  you  have  referred  to — 
about  the  town  being  as  a  city  of  the  dead  ?— On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  February. 

68.893.  The  trial  was  coming  on  on  the  3rd  and  the  4th  ? — I  think  only  the  4th. 
I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

68.894.  Between  whom  did  you  expect  collision  to  take  place  ? — Well,  there  had  been 
a  trial  previously  when  some  car-owners  and  smiths  were  prosecuted  for  refusing  to 
work  for  a  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  that  day  the  people  were  a  good 
deal  in  the  town.  It  was  a  market  day,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd.  There  was 
naturally  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  for  it  was  the  first  of  the  prosecutions,  and  imme¬ 
diately  that  the  trial  was  over  these  men  were  being  marched  through  the  town  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  body  of  police  to  the  railway,  to  be  carried  to  prison.  The  people 
gathered  round  as  they  went,  and  the  police  were  in  the  centre — a  very  formidable 
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body,  with  Colonel  Turner  at  the  head  of  them,  and  Mr.  Roche,  who  was,  after  adjudi¬ 
cating,  in  charge  of  them,  at  the  rear. 

68.895.  I  assure  you  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  This  is  some  other  occasion. 
If  you  would  say  on  a  previous  occasion  you  did  so  and  so  ? — I  am  explaining  why  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  try  and  preserve  the  peace.  I  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  what  was  done.  With  no  provocation  whatever,  except 
some  cheering  of  little  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  Roche  turned  round  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
wielding  it,  and  calling  upon  the  police  to  follow.  They  followed  the  people  into  the 
houses  in  some  instances.  They  batoned  them  on  the  streets,  and  I  saw  myself  one 
man  down  between  four  or  five  of  them,  and  kicked  by  them  when  he  was  down.  I 
naturally  concluded  that  Mr.  Cox’s  telegram  to  me  was  well-grounded,  and  that  if 
some  measures  were  not  taken  to  preserve  the  peace  while  Mr.  Cecil  Roche  was  in 
command  of  the  police  there,  that  bloodshed  would  be  on  the  street. 

68.896.  I  did  no  wish  to  interrupt  you.  My  question  was,  between  whom  did  you 
anticipate  collision  ? — Between  the  police  and  the  people. 

68.897.  Very  well,  if  you  had  said  so,  but  this  is  a  history  of  the  case  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon. 

68.898.  I  do  not  say  it  is  unnatural  you  should  give 'the  explanation  you  have.  I 
hear  it  said  that  I  asked  :  “  Why  ?  ”  I  never  said  a  word  about  why.  My  question  to 
you  was  between  whom  ? — Between  the  people  and  the  police. 

68.899.  You  know  the  effect  was  that  all  the  houses  of  refreshment  .were  closed? — 
Yes.  ’ 

68.900.  Had  that  ever  occurred  before? — It  occurs  sometimes  in  Miltown.  For 
instance,  on  holidays,  by  direction  of  the  priests,  the  people  close  all  their  houses,  and 
do  not  transact  business.  A  priest  is  recognised  in  that  way,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  a  kind  of  guide. 

68.901.  That  is  holidays.  On  bank  holiday  it  would  be  closed  ? — No,  not  bank 
holidays. 

68.902.  On  holidays,  when  people  were  not  attending  to  business.  How  would  the 
closing  of  these  houses  of  refreshment  prevent  collision  between  the  people  and  the 
police? — I  think  I  have  explained  that  already. 

68.903.  If  you  have  I  should  like  to  have  it  again  ? — I  wanted  the  people  altogether 
out  of  the  town  on  that  day,  and  I  knew  by  advising  the  shopkeepers  not  to  transact 
business  during  the  prosecution,  and  during  that  only,  people  would  not  be  very  likely 
to  come  into  the  town,  and  therefore,  in  their  absence,  the  police  would  not  have 
anyone  to  baton. 

68.904.  Did  you  in  turn  request  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  not  to  come  into 
the  town  ? — I  did,  very  forcibly,  very  strongly,  the  people  of  the  whole  parish. 

68.905.  Did  you  say  to  them  “  Pray  do  not  come  into  the  town?  ” — I  did. 

68.906.  "We  have  no  trace  of  it,  but  you  say  that  is  the  case? — Certainly. 

68.907.  You  say  so.  Have  we  any  record  of  this  anywhere  ?  It  may  not  have 
been  reported,  have  we  any  record  of  it  reported  anywhere  ? — I  do  not  know,  indeed, 
but  I  am  quite  certain  I  said  it. 

68.908.  Just  for  one  moment,  to  go  back  to  Hannah  Connell.  You  said  that  the 
young  man  gave  his  evidence  wrongly  in  saying  that  he  came  to  you  ? — Yes. 

68.909.  It  is  at  page  1768,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  find  any  statement  in  his  evidence 
that  he  ever  said  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  may  have  been  my  mistake. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  it  was  the  witness,  I  assure  you.  He  may  have  seen  some  other 
report.  He  may  have  seen  a  newspaper  report. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  followed  my  question. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No. 

(The  Witness.)  I  will  explain.  I  got  a  copy  which  was  said  to  be  a  printed  copy  of 
the  evidence.  It  was  forwarded  to  me,  a  printed  copy  of  the  evidence  given  in  this 
Court  by  Hannah  Connell  and  her  son,  and  both  were  stated  in  that  printed  copy 
to  have  used  the  expression  that  I  speak  of,  that  I  went  to  Father  White  and  asked 
him  so  and  so,  and  he  said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

68.910.  What  I  have  here  is,  “I  told  Father  White  of  that.”  I  think  this  is  what 
you  are  referring  to  later  on. 

“  Did  you  speak  to  Father  White  another  time,  and  ask  him  to  relieve 
“  you  ?  ” 
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That  is  not  the  occasion  we  have  been  speaking  of.  Then  he  says : _ 

“  I  went  into  the  house  and  asked  him  for  the  honour  of  God.” 

Is  that  what  you  are  referring  to  ?— He  never  came  to  my  house. 

68.911.  Is  that  what  you  are  referring  to  ? — It  may  be. 

68.912.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  Land  League  ?— President  of  the  local 
branch. 

68.913.  How  often  did  you  have  meetings  ? — Every  fortnight. 

68.914.  Did  the  subject  of  boycotting  anybody  ever  come  before  your  meetings  'l _ 

Frequently,  but  always  I  opposed  it.  Someone  from  the  crowd  would  say  such  a 

person  ought  to  be  boycotted  and  I  immediately,  as  president,  refused  to  entertain  it 

at  all. 

68.915.  Then  what  happened?— Well,  it  would  drop  then  sometimes,  and  if  a  case 

were  considered  by  the  people  to  be  one  of  a  bad  kind,  so  to  speak,  they  would  talk 
over  it  again  and  possibly  then  the  person  might  be  expelled  the  branch,  but  I  never 
allowed  boycotting  in  the  sense  of  a  resolution  to  boycott  anyone. 

68.916.  The  subject,  as  I  understand  you,  would  be  mentioned  at  the  branch  meeting 
of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

68.917.  You  being  in  the  chair? — Yes. 

.  68>918-  By  some  member  of  the  committee  ?— Or  anyone  in  the  body  present  had  a 
right,  of  course,  to  address  the  chair. 

68,919.  Did  you  hold  committee  meetings? — Very  seldom. 

68, 920  Sometimes  ?-Very  rarely.  I  hardly  think  we  held  one  at  all  durino-  the 
JNational  League  time.  ° 

68,921.  Did  the  question  of  boycotting  then  only  arise  before  what  I  may  call  full 
meetings  '—Well,  I  do  not  remember  any.  I  may  tell  you  that  there  were  not  many 

of  what  you  may  call  committee  meetings  at  all  during  the  time  of  the  National 
League. 

68,922  I  have  passed  from  them  to  the  full  meetings  now.  Did  the  incidents 
affecting  boycotting  you  have  just  mentioned  occur  then  before  full  meetings  ?— 
Occasionally,  not  often.  g 

68.923.  When  they  did  occur  ? — Yes. 

68.924.  Was  any  minute  book  kept  ? — Yes.  • 

68.925.  Any  resolutions  ever  entered  ? — Yes. 

68.926.  By  whom  ? — Well,  in  a  sort  of  irregular  way. 

68.927 .  By  whom  ?— By  the  secretary  after  the  meeting  was  over. 

68.928.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Killeen  was  secretary  for  a  while  ;  Mr.  Malone  was 
secretary  for  a  while.  The  secretary  was  appointed  every  year  at  an  election  and 
ot  course  they  changed  sometimes. 

68.929.  Would  you  as  the  president  ever  sign  the  minute  book  ?— Yes 

68,930  Where  is  that  minute  book?— Well,  I  was  inquiring  about  that  minute 
book,  and  1  had  forgotten  exactly  where  it  was,  but  I  remember  that  both  after  the 
National  League  and  the  Land  League  were  suppressed  I  did  not  consider  the  books  of 
any  value  from  that  time,  and  I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  of  my  life  since  I 
began  to  write  much  at  all — I  mean  letter- writing  or  anything — never  to  keep  papers 
unless  those  that  I  considered  of  use  to  me  in  the  future,  and  I  always  destroyed  and 
have  continued  all  my  life  to  destroy  other  papers.  Well,  I  inquired  a  few  days  ao-o 
when  1  heard  that  I  would  be  examined  here.  I  went  to  the  house  in  which  we  held 
our  meetings,  and  asked  the  owner  of  the  house  what  was  done  with  the  books  and  he 
said  “  Do  not  you  remember  that  I  brought  them  up  to  your  house  ?  ”  I  really  had 
forgotten  about  it.  I  inquired  then,  and  looked  through  my  library  for  these  books, 
and  did  not  find  them,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  though  I  have  forgotten  the* 
circumstance,  that  I  must  have  burned  the  books  just  as  I  "burned  so  many  other 
papers  when  I  thought  they  were  of  no  use  to  me  any  further. 

68.931.  I  have  no  reason  to  make  a  reflection  on  the  fact.  The  books  were  burned 
by  you.  At  what  time  were  the  books  burned  ? — I  cannot  remember.  I  assure  you  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  am  sure  they  must  have  been  burned  or  destroyed  if  at 
all,  soon  after  the  suppression  of  each  of  the  Leagues— soon  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League  m  the  first  instance,  and  of  the  National  League  in  the  next. 

68.932.  As  I  am  upon  this  point  I  will  ask'you,  had  you  any  communications  ever  with 
the  Central  League? — Frequently. 

68.933.  By  letter? — Yes. 
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68.934.  I  mean  of  the  Land  League  first,  and  the  National  League  afterwards? — 
Yes. 

68.935.  What  has  become  of  the  letters  which  you  received  as  part  of  that  commu¬ 
nication  ? _ Just  what  has  become  of  those  and  many  other  letters.  As  soon  as  I  had 

disposed  of  them,  and  done  what  was  required  in  them,  I  put  them  into  the  fire. 

68.936.  As  each  was  received,  or  upon  the  suppression  ? — After  doing  whatever  was 
required.  Mostly  the  letters  I  had  from  the  League  were  letters  conveying  money  for 
the  support  of  evicted  tenants,  and  I  distributed  the  money  in  the  way  that  was 
approved  of,  and  then,  not  caring  to  keep  the  letters,  I  burned  them  or  destroyed 

them.  ... 

68.937.  Do  I  understand  you  that  each  letter  was  burned  some  time  after  its  receipt 

when  you  thought  its  utility  was  expended  ? — Certainly. 

68.938.  And  not  kept  till  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Oh,  no. 

68*939.  These  were  official  letters  ? — Yes. 

68.940.  What  is  the  date,  according  to  you  (it  does  not  quite  appear  on  the  note), 
when  Hannah  Connell  first  came  to  you,  or  you  heard  of  Hannah  Connell  being 
boycotted  ?— She  never  came  to  me. 

68.941.  But  when  you  saw  her?— Well,  I  have  an  indistinct  idea  that  one  day  when 

I  was  passing-- — -  .  .  , 

68.942.  No,  pardon  me,  this  is  not  my  question.  What  year  was  it ;  was  it  1883 

or  1884? — No,  it  was  1887.  .  • 

68.943.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  I  cannot  trace  quite  the  date.  This  gentleman  will  tell  us  ? 

_ I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  anything  that  I  can. 

68.944.  J  see  no  disposition  to  the  contrary  ,  Father  White.  Will  you  just  tell  me 
the  date,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  when  the  incident  occurred  ? — To  Hannah  Connell 

herself. 

68  945.  Yes  ? — Well,  Hannah  Connell's  name  was  never  so  much  as  once  mentioned 
at  all  in  our  League,  in  fact,  she  being  an  old  feeble  woman  we  had  no  thought  of  her. 

68  946.  The  date  I  am  upon.  Please  4o  not  wander  out.  Is  it  June  1887  ? — If  you 
mean  the  son.  If  you  speak  of  the  mother  I  shall  have  to  give  you  a  different  answer, 
but  if  you  speak  of  the  son,  that  is  to  say  at  the  time  the  son  first  began  to  get 
into  trouble  with  his  neighbours,. I  should  say  it  was  somewhere  about  June  1887. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  we  are  agreed  about  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes.  .  .  , ,  ,  , 

68.947.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Were  most  of  the  persons  in  your  neighbourhood  members 

of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

68.948.  Do  you  believe  that  the  mother  was  boycotted  ? — I  never  knew  anything  of 
any  trouble  to  the  mother  or  of  much  trouble  to  the  son  until  I  heard  about  the  police 
going  with  them  through  the  town. 

68  949.  Whenever  it  was  did  you  know  at  any  time  of  either  the  mother  or  the  son 
bein^  boycotted  ? — I  heard  that  people  disliked  them  and  that  they  were  keeping  aloof 
froin  them,  but  I  never  heard  until  the  time  that  the  police  went  to  them  that  they  had 

any  complaint  for  want  of  food  or  necessaries. 

68,950.  At  any  time  did  you  hear  that  ? — -What  I  am  speaking  of  now  is  it  ? 

68^95 1.  Yes,  at  any  time  ? — Never,  except  as  I  say  when  I  heard  they  went  through 
the  town  looking  for  food,  and  that  the  police  were  with  them  and  that  they  were 

l°68,%2.  The  mother  did  come  to  you  an(j  complain  of  being  boycotted  truly  or 
untruly.  At  least  you  saw  the  mother  ? — She  did  not  come  to  me, 

68  953.  You  saw  the  mother  and  had  an  interview  with  the  old  woman  ? — No. 
68,954.  Never  saw  her? — Yes,  I  did  see  her.  I  am  just  going  to  tell  you  how. 
68^955.  Let  me  have  the  fact  first.  Did  you  see  her  ? — I  saw  her. 

68*, 956.  You  had  an  interview  with  her? — No. 

68  957.  Did  vou  speak  to  her?— Hardly,  I  will  tell  you  why. 

68958  I  want  the  fact.  Did  you  speak  to  her?— I  cannot  remember  distinctly  the 
occurrence  at  all.  I  was  trying  to  think  since  I  heard  her  evidence  what  happened, 
and  I  may  tell  you  in  a  very  few  words  what  my  recollection  is.  I  was  passing  by  her 
house  (many  here  will  understand  me  when  I  say  it)  engaged  in  the  reading  of  my 
office.  She  was  going  out  for  water  to  a  well  and  she  said  something  about  “  Do  not 
“  let  the  people  boycott  me.” 
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68.959.  ( The  President.)  That  is  what  we  call  an  interview  ? — Oh,  very  well,  my  Lord. 
But  I  do  not  think  I  answered  her  at  all,  because  I  did  not  believe  it  was  anything 
serious.  I  was  reading  my  office  and  I  continued  reading  it. 

68.960.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Did  this  old  lady  ask  you  to  help  her? — My  recollection  is 
just  as  I  tell  you.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  asked  me  to  help  her,  but  my  recollection 
is  this.  She  said  something  to  me  like  “  Do  not  let  the  people  be  boycotting  me.” 

68.961.  Very  well,  I  will  take  that  from  you.  Your  recollection  is  that  she  said 
“  Do  not  let  the  people  be  boycotting  me  ”  ? — Yes. 

68.962.  I  have  her  words  here  which  I  will  read  to  you.  Did  she  not  beg  you  for 
the  honour  of  God  not  to  boycott  her  son,  and  to  help  her  while  her  son  did  nothin^  ? 
— That  is  all  imagination  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes.  She  used  no  such  observa¬ 
tions.  She  made  no  such  pathetic  appeal  to  me,  because  I  am  quite  certain  if  she  did 
that  I  would  have  remembered  it,  for  she  often  came  to  me  before  in  want  and  was 
never  refused. 

68.963.  She  did  come  to  you  sometimes  then  ? — Frequently,  she  was  a  very  poor 
woman. 

68.964.  She  did  come. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Before. 

68.965.  (Sir  E.  James.)  At  this  period  I  understand  you,  she  did  mention  the  word 

“  boycotting  ”  according  to  your  recollection  ?— Something  of  that  kind  according  to 
my  recollection.  6 

68.966.  What  I  have  read  to  you  is  something  of  the  kind  ?  Was  her  request  that 
you  should  prevent  the  people  boycotting  her  or  her  son  ? — I  could  not  even  remember 
that.  I  assure  you  I  tried  all  I  could  to  think  of  the  circumstance,  for  it  made  such 
an  impression  upon  me.  I  did  not  think  it  real  at  the  time.  That  was  the  truth. 

68.967.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  this  up  too  long,  but  when  you  say  you  cannot  tell 
whether  she  asked  you  to  prevent  the  people  boycotting  her  or  her  son,  are  you  quite 
sure  she  did  not  say  what  I  have  read  to  you.  Here  it  is,  “  And  begged  Father  White 
“  for  t]ae  honour  of  God  not  to  boycott  my  son  ”  ? — I  can  positively  swear  that  she  did 
not  use  that  expression  to  me  because  if  she  did  I  should  remember  it. 

68.968.  What  affects  your  mind  is  that  expression? — Yes,  that  kind  of  pathetic 
expression,  I  could  not  forget  that. 

68.969.  Did  the  son  go  before  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

68.970.  You  were  present  ? — Yes. 

68.971.  Was  he  summoned  ? — No. 

68.972.  What  did  he  come  for  ?— As  a  consequence  of  his  conversation  with  me  in 

his  own  house.  I  told  him  that  if  he  represented  these  things  to  the  people _ and  that 

I  would  give  him  a  full  opportunity  to  do  so  and  help  him  in  it— that  if  he  represented 
these  matters  he  had  said  to  the  people  that  he  had  not  taken  this  portion  of  land  there 
would  be  no  trouble  any  further,  and  that  all  inconvenience  to  him  would  disappear 
The  cause  would  be  removed.  ^  ’ 

68.973.  No  trouble  any  further? — Yes. 

68.974.  Had  there  been  trouble  up  to  that  time  ?— Not  trouble  of  a  positive  kind. 
Except  from  what  he  told  me  himself  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  trouble. 

68.975.  What  did  he  tell  you? — He  gave  me  to  understand  people  were  tellino-  lies 
of  him,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  these  lies  they  were  shunning  him  I  suppose^ 

68.976.  Boycotting? — Very  likely,  to  some  extent. 

68.977.  Is  that  a  positive  trouble?— To-  some  extent,  but  no  further  than  I  tell  you. 

68.978.  People  had  been  shunning  him,  or  as  you  say  boycotting? — Well,  he  did  not 
say  shunning  him,  but  I  inferred  from  what  he  said  to  me,  that  he  regarded’  himself  as 
being  in  some  way  boycotted,  because  he  said  they  were  telling  lies  of  him. 

68.979.  Excuse  me,  you  also  did  say  he  told  you  people  had  been  shunning  him  ? _ 

No,  if  I  said  that,  I  did  not  intend  it.  I  said  I  inferred  from  what  he  said  to° me,  that 
people  were  shunning  him. 

68.980.  Then  did  you  not  learn  from  that  interview  that  people  had  been  boycotting 

him  ? — To  some  extent,  yes.  a 

68.981.  And  the  old  woman  had  told  you  of  it  ? — I  think  it  was  after  that  the  old 
woman  spoke  to  me. 

68.982.  — If  you  please  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

68.983.  Did  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  boycotting  taking  place  ? _ Well,  he 

came,  as  I  told  you,  to  the  room  and  I  gave  him  the  fullest  opportunity,  and  asked  the 
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people  to  listen  to  him.  Well,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  explanation  and  he  left 
the  room.  He  was  expelled  as  a  member.  I  believe  anybody  has  a  right  to  expel  a 
member  if  they  think  they  have  cause  for  it.  He  was  expelled  as  a  member  an  a  tei 
thaT  expulsion  I  did  not  know  much  of  what  occurred  between  Connell  and  his 

ne(^984rSWhatG was^Connell  by  trade  ?^-Partly  a  fisherman  and  partly  a  labourer. 

68  985.  Did  he  employ  anyone  to  work  for  him  in  his  trade  as  a  fisherman  .  • 

68986  How  many  people  could  work  his  boat?— He  has  a  canoe  which  I  got  foi 
him  from  the  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  time,  and  to  show  you  how  little  he  required 
assistance  in  the  canoe,  when  I  had  procured  the  canoe  for  him,  there  should  be  a  third 

Pe680n9870  Tho  wo°u?d°be  the  second  ?-His  father.  His  father  was  living  then,  He 
had  no  sooner  -ot  the  new  canoe  through  my  interference  than  he  tried  to  contrive  to 
o-et  West,  the  third  man,  out  of  it  by  complaining  to  Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Brady  (now  Sir 
Francis  Brady),  sent  back  his  letters  to  me,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  wronging  the  thir 

man  and  insisted  that  he  should  give  , 

68,988.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  You  are  proceeding  away  from  the 


point. 


a 


(( 


u 


u 


No 


T«  this  correct?  It  is  what  the  witness  said .  ,  .  , 

“(Q.)  After  that  were  you  boycotted  ?  (A.)  I  was.  (<>.)  You  had  a  canoe 

and  some  nets?-(l.)  I  had.  (Q.)  Had  you  men  that  were  in  the  habit  of 
fehin°  with  you  ?-(i)  I  had  ;  they  were  fishing,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
before^ that,  with  me.  (Q.)  Could  you  work  the  canoe  yourself,  or  did  you 
require  assistance  to  do  so  ?-(d.)  I  required  assistance  because  I  could  not 
work  the  canoe  by  myself.  (Q-)  Could  you  get  the  men  to  go  out  in  the  canoe 

with  you  after  this  ?  ’ 

68  989  Do  you  represent  that  that  would  be  true  or  not  ?— That  is  not  true,  because 
I  frequently  ^aw  him  working  the  canoe  by  himself  His  principal  fishing  since  I 
went  to  Miltown  (and  I  am  there  13  years)  was  lobster  fishing  ^ 
fish  on  the  open  sea,  but  the  lobster  fishing  is  conducted  m  a  little  bay  tvhere 

fr< 6q8U,990y  Do ^you  ” represen^thnh'  this  man  did  not  require  assistance,  and  that  men 
would  not  work  for  him  ? — Certainly  not  for  the  lobster  fishing.  . 

68  991.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  lobsters.  They  are  not  in  my  mind.  I  am 
not  dealing  with  lobsters  at  all.  It  is  a  pleasant  matter,  perhaps,  but  I  am  deal  ng 
with  this  evidence  which  is  drier  than  the  subject  your  mind  is  upon  1  am  asking 
you,  is  it  true  that  he  had  a  canoe  and  some  nets,  and  sometimes  employed  men  to  woi 
with  him,  and  that  men  refused  to  work  with  him  ?— That  is  not  true,  because  he  neve 

employed  a  man  to  work  with  him, 

68,993]  Never  employed  a  mau  to  work  with  himi-IIe  had  a  mau  sometimes,  not 

aS 68Sl>f  Excuse  me ?-I  am  answering  your  question-not  as  employed.  He  did 
not  employ  men  to  work  for  him,  but  three  men  would  work  together  and  combine  to 
workttm canoe  together  and  share  the  proceeds  of  their  fishing  ;  but  he  did  not  employ 

men  to  fish. 

68  995  You  say  never,  and  then  sometimes  ?  .  . 

(The  President)  I  really  must  say  the  witness  does  not  give  his  evidence  in  the 
collected  manner  I  should  have  expected  from  a  person  in  his  position.  We  all  knmv 
that  it  was  his  canoe  and  the  men  worked  m  fishing  together,  and  they  shaied  the 
WoJe&z  of  what  they  caught,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  employed  them  or 
not  but  whether  he  wanted  their  assistance ;  and  you  are  being  asked  whether 
conservation  passed  between  you  and  him  on  that  subject.  Never  mmd  whether  he 
employed  them  or  not,  nor  whether  it  was  lobster  catching  or  any  other  fash. 

He1  never  had  an  interview  at  all  with  me  upon  that  subject.  He  never  spoke  to  me 

upon  that  subject  at  all. 

1 68,996.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  This  man  has  sworn  this—  (  a  \  i  had  • 

“(Q.)  Had  you  men  that  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  with  you  ?  (A.)  i  had  , 

“  they  were  fishing,  and  for  the  last  three  years  before  that,  with  me.  («.)  Could 
“  you  work  the  canoe  yourself,  or  did  you  require  assistance  to  do  so  <  [A.)  1 
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“  required  assistance  because  I  could  not  work  the  canoe  by  myself.  ( Q .)  Could 
“  you  get  men  to  go  out  in  the  canoe  with  you  after  this?  (A.)  No.” 

The  man  has  sworn  that.  Do  you  say  that  is  false  or  true  ? — Partly  false  and  partly 
true.  J 

68.997.  Did  this  man  see  you  and  ask  you  to  help  him  ?  Did  he  ask  you  to  leave 
him  to  get  his  living,  “  To  leave  me  to  my  living  ”  ?— Never  to  my  recollection 
anything  of  the  kind. 

68.998.  I  am  not  anxious  to  assume  a  hostile  tone  towards  you.  I  only  ask  you  the 
extent  of  your  memory.  When  this  man  swears  on  his  oath  :  “  I  went  to  Father  White 
and  asked  him  to  leave  me  my  living,”  is  your  memory  sufficiently  strong  to  say  he  did 
not  say  so  ? — Not  in  that  form.  He  never  used  those  words.  He  only  used  the  words 
I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  that  people  were  telling  lies  of  him. 

68.999.  Is  this  the  substance,  that  he  went  to  you  and  told  you  men  would  not  work 
with  him,  and  asked  you  to  leave  him  to  his  living  ? — I  repeat  again  he  never  came  to 
me,  and  that  he  never  used  the  expression  in  that  form. 

69,000.  I  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  form.  It  is  the  substance  I  want. 

‘  ( Q .)  Did  you  say  further  why  you  wanted  him  to  leave  you  your  living? 
(A.)  To  know  if  he  would  support  my  mother  who  was  disabled  in  the  house 
“  with  me.” 

Did  anything  of  that  occur  either  in  form  or  substance  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

69,001.  Will  you  contradict  it  seriously  ?— I  do  not  remember.  That  is  all  I  can 
say  about  it. 

69,002.  I  will  read  on  to  you : — 

“  (  Q.)  What  did  he  say  ?  (A.)  He  said  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  for  me. 

(Q.)  Did  you  speak  to  Father  White  another  time,  and  ask  him  to  relieve 
“  y°u  •  (^-)  I  did  ;  I  went  into  the  house  and  asked  him  for  the  honour  of  God 

not  to  see  me  die  of  hunger,  nor  my  mother.” 

That  is  untrue. 

69,003.  [Continuing  reading']  : — 

“  And  as  soon  as  my  mother  dropped  I  would  give  up  my  place,  and  not  to 
“  try  to  keep  me  from  my  living.” 

That  is  quite  untrue,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred. 

69,004.  Neither  in  form  ? — Neither  in  form  nor  in  any  other  way.  He  never  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  protect  his  mother  from  hunger. 

69,005.  He  never  mentioned  the  subject  ?— No  ;  certainly  she  should  not  die  of 
hunger  if  I  knew  she  was  hungry. 

69,006.  This  is  invention  on  the  part  of  that  man  ? — Yes,  certainly  so  far. 

69,007.  Having  got  from  you  what  I  have,  what  did  you  do  to  prevent  this  which 
I  understand  you  to  admit  was  some  kind  of  boycotting  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
boycotting.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  their  suffering  (I  may  put  it  in  that  way)  from 
boycotting  to  any  degree  until  they  went  through  the  town,  and  the  goods  were  refused 
to  them.  I  considered  that  a  very  foolish  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
town.  I  went  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  I  asked  them  myself  to  give  this  woman 
goods.  They  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  prosecuting  purposes 
that  she  looked  for  goods,  and  not  because  she  really  wanted  them,  for  she  had  another 
place  where  she  could  get  them,  and  was  getting  them  ;  but  I  asked  them  to  give  her 
goods  when  she  came  into  the  town,  and  they  consented.  I  sent  for  the  head-constable, 
and  I  told  the  head-constable  that  the  people  promised  me  that  Mrs.  Connell  would 
get  goods  if  she  went  into  the  town  without  the  police.  I  was  going  out  of  town  the 
following  day  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when  I  came  back  I  heard,  to  my  very  great 
regret  and  surprise,  that  she  had  been  round  again,  and  that  the  police  went  with 
her,  and  that  the  old  trouble  was  renewed. 

69,008.  You  say  you  knew  nothing  until  you  heard  in  this  particular  instance  what 
occurred  the  people  in  the  town.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  beyond  what  these 
people  told  you  as  to  what  condition  they  were  really  in  ?— The  Connells  ? 

69,009.  Yes  ?— I  never  thought  they  were  in  distress  at  all  until  the  date  I  spoke 
of.  You  must  remember  that  they  are  very  poor  people,  and  very  rarely  came  into 
the  town  for  goods,  and  got  only  trifles  when  they  came  in. 

69,010.  We  will  get,  if  you  please,  some  more  reports  of  your  meetings.  I  will  reaa 
one.  ° 


x  55696.— Et.  62. 
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“  Milltown  Morbay  : 

..  A  meeting  on  Sunday.  The  Key.  P.  White  parish  priest  presided.  The 
..  secretary  read  the  resolution  from  the  Murrough  Branch.  And  though  we  have 
..  had  our  opinion  expressed  already  relative  to  the  same  farm  we  will  adopt 
“  the  same  resolution P  The  following  butchers— 0  Loghlin  of  Ennistyman 
“  Thoma?  Nolan  and  Hickey,  of  Kilkoe,  have  greatly  injured  the  public  interest 
“  by  purchasing  cattle  of  the  Maroney  evicted  farms  and  deserve  the  censure  of 
..  the  National  League.  John  Clancey,  publican  of  the  town  was  expelled  from 
1.  the  branch  by  a  majority  of  the  meeting  for  having  grabbed  a  back  yard  and 
..  part  of  a  back-house  from  which  Thomas  Murtagh  was  lately  evicted  by  the 

Is  thatTcorrect  repres“X”n  of  what  occurred  T-WeB.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  correct. 
69,011.  Do  you  believe  it  is  ?— Yes. 

69’0l2  ‘<  We  also  unanimously  resolved  that  the  censure  of  this  branch  be  brought  on 
“  Michael  Hogan,  Legurd  for  violating  the  resolution  of  this  branch,  namely,  in 

“  buying  bay  from  a  landlord. 

Ha6d9>01°3h  whether  this  is  the  name  of  the 

P'“9Vl4thMSerHoga“?— Ifo MtVemember  any  person  at  all  of  that  name. 

69!oi5.  Was  there  any  person  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

’  '«  For  violating  the  rules  of  this  branch,  namely,  in  buying  hay  from  a 

“  landlord.” 

\Toi7aVCteFatW  White!  youmw“e  president,  and  the  resolutions  were  passed  in 
your  presence.  Would  such  a  thing  be m  the  ^  ?  _y,  ^  explain  that  in 

resolution  condemning  a  man  for  b  y '  g  *  y  now  how  it  waB.  During 

a  moment  It  the  people  as  they  say  or  as  they  thought 

that  year  there  was  a  lan{jjord8>  and  they  generally  bought  a 

fjj.  -  i  ~  » 

^  -nno  nf  that  feelinff  I  suppose,  that  that  resolution  was  passed. 

CT9e2?r  would  the  St  onPbPe  entered  in  a  book  ?-I  should  say  so  . 

■  ■  Now  I  have  got  to  the  year  1886-where  is  that  book  ?-That  is  the  book 

which  I  spoke  about  awhile  ago,  one  of  the  books-that  is  one  of  the  minute  books  of 

W69h020SPWehenWwase  S'  minute  book  kept-up  to  what  time?-Up  to  the  time  of 

th  89  ofr^vl^ve  Tthe  date  of  that.  I  suppose  that  was  the  local  suppression  ? 
-Nm  the  suppres£n  of  the  whole  county  of  Clare-that  was  last  December,  I 

thl69k,022.  (Mr.  R-  T.  offence  1- 

Sol?o2f  them  cmisSTre^that  as  long  as  ^ey  could  buy  it  from  the  tenant-farmer  that 
hay  should  be  used  first  and  then .go to .he  audio  ds.  ^ 

69,024.  If  that  was  so,  what  would  happen  to  mm  .  nngm 

butnever  boycotting.  omurrine- — “  It  was  unanimously  resolved 

69,025.  What  was  ^SSlmd  Hogun  of  Legard*’  ‘-That 

“  that  the  censure  of  this  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  because  on  turning  aside 

from  thei?  view  of  the  relations  between 

StS-SSSSi  irSP» 
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69,027.  Where  would  that  be  laid  down — in  a  book? — In  the  common  chat  and  talk 
in  the  room — the  talk  through  the  room — they  would  speak  up.  Of  course  there  were 
a  great  many  things  that  were  done  in  the  room  which  would  not  be  entered  in  the 
minute  book,  only  the  substance  of  it. 

69,028.  You  have  been  at  many  meetings,  Father  White,  yourself? — Yes. 

69,029.  Were  resolutions  passed  condemning  persons’  conduct? — Individually, 
persons’  conduct  ? 

69,030.  Yes,  individually  ? — By  name  ? 

69,031.  Yes,  by  name  ? — I  never  remember  one. 

69,032.  I  will  give  you  now  an  instance  or  two.  In  February  1881  were  you  present 
at  a  meeting  at  this  place  that  we  have  been  dealing  with,  Milltown  Morbay,  where  a 
resolution  was  passed  condemning  a  man  named  Shannahan — he  seems  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Ned  Shannahan  ? — At  a  public  meeting. 

69,033.  Yes,  on  the  8th  February  1881  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

69,034.  When  I  say  a  public  meeting  I  am  speaking  of  your  Land  League  ? — That 
is  another  matter ;  you  said  a  public  meeting. 

69,035.  I  thought  we  were  on  your  Land  League  ? — It  might  have  been. 

69,036.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  man  had  done  ? — I  will  give  it  to  you  in  this  way _ 

perhaps  it  is  the  best  way.  There  were  two  principles  that  we  went  upon  in  mana/incr 
the  League -  6 

69,037 .  What  had  the  man  Shannahan  done  ? — It  might  have  come  under  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  a  man  took  land  from  which  another  was  unjustly  evicted, 
or  if  he  helped  or  aided  in  any  way  those  who  were  occupying  unjustly  evicted  farms,' 
he  would  then  come  under  what  we  call  the  censure  of  the  League,  and  his  neighbours! 
It  might  be  Shannahan  had  done  that,  and  that  he  was  condemned  by  the  League 
for  it.  & 

69,038.  Did  you  know  of  this  man  Shannahan  having  a  notice — a  circular  addressed 
to  him  shortly  after  this  meeting — did  you  hear  of  it  ? — No. 

69,039.  A  threatening  notice  ? — No,  I  never  knew  anything  about  a  threatening 
notice. 

69,040.  Now,  did  you  on  the  20th  November  1887  (I  have  got  a  reference  to  it)  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Milltown  branch  saying  that  persons  supplying  obnoxious  persons  would 
appear  at  the  next  meeting  for  explanation,  and  that  the  justice  of  the  branch  would 
be  meted  out  ? — I  never  used  such  language. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Can  you  give  me  now  “  United  Ireland,”  26th  November  1887.  We 
were  rather  prepared  for  the  county  of  Galway,  my  Lords,  and  my  friend  for  the 
convenience  of  this  gentleman  took  Clare,  and  that  accounts  for  the  delay.  I  am  only 
apologising  for  it.  It  was  because  Clare  had  been  introduced. 

69,041.  Who  was  this  Mrs.  Moroney  we  have  been  speaking  of  ? — She  was  a 
landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

69,042.  Has  she  been  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

69,043.  For  how  long  has  that  lady  been  boycotted? — Since  the  day  on  which  she 
evicted — cruelly  evicted  a  number  of  families. 

69,044.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  must  be  in  December  of  1880. 

69,045.  Has  she  been  boycotted  ever  since  ? — More  or  less,  yes. 

69,046.  When  you  say  more  or  less,  what  is  the  extreme  boycottage  she  has  been 
subject  to  ?— Well,  it  was  very  extreme  at  the  beginning,  at  the  start,  because  there 
was  a  very  strong  feeling  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  people  there,  and  she  was,  I 
might  say,  refused  everything  for  a  considerable  time. 

69,047.  Just  wait  one  moment  if  you  do  not  mind.  Would  that  include  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? — W ell,  I  should  say  so  ;  but  then  it  was  known  that  she  could 
procure  them  all  the  same.  She  was  inconvenienced. 

69,048.  None  of  the  people,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  would  supply  her  with 
anything  ? — No. 

69  049.  How  long  did  that  continue  ? — For  some  months,  I  could  not  say  exactly  for 
how  long.  I  remember  the  circumstance  though.  I  had  a  visit  from  the  parson  of  the 
parish  and  the  manager  of  the  bank  saying  that  they  were  deputed  by  Mrs  Moronev 
to  express  her  inclination  to  put  an  end  to  her  difficulty  with  the  tenants  by  selling 
property  to  them  under  the  Bright’s  clauses  of  the  Land  Act.  I  was  delighted  of 
course  when  I  heard  that,  and  I  called  them  together  on  the  following  day.  They  were 

H  2  ° 
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all  pleased  at  it,  and  sent  a  deputation  of  their  own  to  her  to  know  if  it  was  a  fact, 
and  they  came  back  with  the  reply  that  things  were  all  right.  On  that  occasion 

certainly  the  boycotting  ceased  altogether. 

69,050.  During  the  months  that  it  did  continue,  did  you  do  anything  to  stop  it  ? 

_ H  o .  .  ... 

69,051.  That  was  what  you  call  extreme  boycotting  ? — Well,  it  was  pretty  extreme. 

69^052.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  pretty  extreme — was  it  as  extreme  as  the 
tenants  could  make  it? — To  begin  with. 

69,053.  Was  it  as  extreme  as  the  tenants  could  make  it  ?— Outside  outrage,  yes. 
69,054.  Surely  outrage  does  not  come  within  boycotting  ? — Apart  from  violence  and 

outrage  of  any  kind,  it  was  extreme.  .  „  AT 

69,055.  You  do  not  mean  that  outrage  has  anything  to  do  with  boycotting  ?  JNo. 
69,056.  Keep  to  boycotting.  Was  it  as  extreme  as  boycotting  could  be  made  ? — I 
think  so.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

69,057.  Did  you  do  anything  to  stop  it  ?— Mrs.  Moroney  was  not  one  of  my 
parishioners  in  that  sense,  that  I  was  bound  to  take  her  into  my  care  at  all. 

69,058,  Did  your  Land  League  have  jurisdiction  over  her  estate  i — lhe  Land 


League  ? 
69,059. 
69,060. 
69,061. 


Yes  ? — A  great  many  of  the  tenants  were  members  of  the  Land  League. 

Of  vour  Land  League  ? — Yes.  . 

Did  you  do  anything  to  stop  this  boycotting  ?— I  did  not.  lo  begin  witu,  1 
shared  in  tbe  sentiment  of  the  people  about  the  cruel  evictions.  . 

69  062  And  you  shared  then,  I  gather,  with  their  view,  that  it  was  a  just  thing  to 
boycott  her  ?— Certainly.  What  I  mean  is,  it  was  a  just  thing  for  the  people  to  defend 

themselves 

69  063  That  may  be  the  reason.  I  want  the  fact.  Did  you  share  in  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  just  thing  to  boycott  this  lady  to  the  extreme  extent  that  boycotting  could 

<r0  2 _ What  1  say  is  this,  that  it  was  a  natural  thing  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 

retaliate  upon  her,  as  she  had  evicted  them  unjustly.  It  was  a  very  natural  thing,  but 
I  would  not  have  it  at  all  stated  that  I  shared  in  the  boycotting  of  this  lady,  because  I 

did  not.  #  .  ,  .  r  u 

69,064.  Did  you  share  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  just  thing  to  do  .  I  would  not 

call  it  a  just  thing  to  do,  but  I  would  say  it  was  a  natural  thing  to  do. 

69,065.  A  very  natural  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

69,066.  And  you  did  nothing  to  stop  it?— No. 

69,067.  Then  there  was  a  minor  degree  of  boycotting  took  place  afterwards  I 
understand  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

69,068.  How  long  did  that  continue? — I  could  not  exactly  tell,  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  not  at  all  take  Mrs.  Moroney’s  comfort  or  discomfort  into  my  mind.  She 
was  not  one  with  whom  I  had  any  relations  whatever.  I  let  her  deal  with  her  tenants 


as  best  she  could. 

69,069.  That  is  one  suggestion.  You  may  have  taken  the  conduct  of  your  parishioner 
into  your  consideration.  Did  you  do  that  ? — In  the  sense  of  telling  them  to  give  hei 

what  she  wanted  ? 

69,070.  Yes. — I  did  not. 

69,071.  Why  not? — Just  because  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  it.  It  was  then- 

affair,  not  mine.  . 

69,072.  They  were  your  parishioners — you  had  their  guidance  ?  Yes.  „ 

69,073.  And  somebody  came  to  you — the  gentleman  I  think  you  called  the  “  parson, 

and  the  “  bank  manager?  ” — Yes. 

69,074.  Bringing  a  message  from  Mrs.  Moroney? — Yes. 

69,075.  And  then  something  took  place  with  the  tenants  ?  Yes. 

69,076.  Was  that  your  business  ?— Inasmuch  as  she  asked  me  it  was  my  business. 
She  sent  her  friends  to  me,  deputed  by  her,  they  said,  to  make  that  offer  to  the  tenants. 
Then  it  became  my  business  to  convey  that  offer  to  the  tenants,  and  try  and  make 


arrangements. 

69,077.  That  was  your  business? — Certainly. 

69,078.  While  that  was  your  business  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  to  convey 
a  message,  was  it  not  your  duty  to  see  that  the  tenants  should  not  deprive  her  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? — I  did  not  believe  at  any  moment  she  would  be  deprived  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life.  I  know  she  was  very  extremely  inconvenienced,  but  I  could  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  a  rich  landowner  as  she  was,  could  be  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

69,079.  You  knew  that  the  tenants  were  doing  all  they  could  to  supply  her  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? — They  themselves,  yes — they  themselves  refused  her.  I  understood 
they  refused  her, 

69,080.  And  that  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  were  refusing  her  ? — Yes,  1 
think  so. 

69,081.  I  have  it  from  you  that  you  did  nothing  either  in  the  lesser  degree  of 
boycotting  or  in-  the  major  degree,  to  stop  it? — I  altogether  refrained  from  interfering 
with  Mrs.  Moroney  in  the  relations  between  herself  and  her  tenants. 

69,082.  On  the  13th  October  1885  did  you  preside  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Clancey,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  O’Brien  ? — I  do  not  remember. 
I  may  have  been. 

69,083.  I  will  ask  you  whether  this  was  the  resolution,  “  That,  for  the  future,  no 
“  intercourse  whatever  be  held  with  Mrs.  Moroney  or  her  emergency  crew  ”  ? — There 
may  have  been  such  a  resolution,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  given.  Mrs.  Moroney 
not  only  evicted  tenants,  but  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  farms  of  those  tenants, 
and  worked  the  farms,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  League  was  that  such  people  could 
not  be  members  of  the  National  League.  Such  persons  who  were  evicted,  and  for 
persons  who  held  those  farms,  that  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  members  of  the  National 
League,  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  removed  from  it. 

69,084.  First  of  all,  the  fact ;  as  far  as  your  memory  goes,  was  that  resolution 
proposed,  you  being  present  at  the  meeting,  on  the  13th  October,  that — 

“  For  the  future  no  intercourse  whatever  be  held  with  Mrs.  Moroney  or  her 
“  emergency  crew  ”  ? — 

I  do  not  remember  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  but  possibly,  for  reasons  I  am  after 
giving  you,  such  a  resolution  might  have  been  passed. 

69,085.  I  will  tell  you ;  it  was  published  in  the  “  Clare  Journal  ”  of  the  19th  of 

November  1885  ? — I  should  not  like  to  take  everything  published  in  the  “  Clare 

“  Journal.” 

69,086.  I  call  your  attention  that  it  was  in  public  print  ? — I  never  see  the  “  Clare 

“  Journal,”  or  scarcely  ever  see  it.  I  could  not  say,  therefore,  whether  it  was  correct 

or  not. 

69,087.  I  accept  your  statement  that  there  may  have  been  that  resolution.  Assume, 
for  the  moment,  that  it  was  so.  To  whom  does  that  apply  : — 

“  That  for  the  future  no  intercourse  whatever  be  held  with  Mrs.  Moroney-  or 
“  her  emergency  crew.” 

Who  were  to  hold  no  intercourse  ? — Those  who  were  members  of  the  League. 

69,088.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  your  neighbourhood  were  members  of  the  League  ? 

— Yes. 

69,089.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  here ;  would  the  words  “  no  intercourse 
“  whatever  be  held”  include  supplying  food  ? — Yes. 

69,090.  The  necessaries  of  life  ? — Yes,  certainly,  but  it  was  well  known  that 
Mrs.  Moroney  had  a  well-stocked  shop,  with  which  she  was  able  to  supply  everyone  of 
those  people  in  her  employment,  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

69,091.  When  did  she  first  commence  to  have  that  shop  ? — When  she  was  first 
boycotted. 

69,092.  If  I  may  call  it  so,  it  was  a  “  self-defence  ”  shop  ? — Certainlv. 

69,093.  As  far  as  you  know,  you  would  have  carried  out  that"  resolution  ? — Is 

it  I? 

69,094.  Yes? — I  presume  so,  if  that  resolution  was  passed.  I  never  took  any  action 
in  it  myself  afterwards. 

69,095.  I  do  not  suppose  you  had  anything  to  do  with  supplying  goods  Father 
White? — Nor  would  I  take  any  action  whatever.  I  never  took  any  kind  of  action 
whatever  beyond  what  is  contained  in  that  paper. 

69,096.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  you  could  have  taken  action  in  boycotting, 
but  did  that  resolution  meet  with  your  approval  or  disapproval  ? — It  possibly  met  with 
my  approval.  If  it  were  passed  from  the  chair,  of  course  it  met  with  my  approval. 
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69,097.  I  assume  that,  hypothetically,  you  did  approve  of  all  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  refusing  to  supply  Mrs.  Moroney  with  goods,  even  the  necessaries  of 
lifet  and  holding  no  intercourse  whatever  with  her  ? — I  perfectly  understood  that  they 
would  be  supplied  elsewhere  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  that  Mrs.  Moroney  was  able  to 
give  her  servants  and  employes  everything  they  wanted.  That  they  had  no  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

69,098.  Then  what  was  the  use  of  passing  the  resolution  ? — As  a  kind  of  censure — 
a  kind  of  expression  of  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood — of  the  people. 

69,099.  Could  you  not  have  done  it  without  saying,  “  That  for  the  future  no  inter- 
“  course  whatever  be  held  with  Mrs.  Moroney  or  her  emergency  crew  ? — It  was  only 
Rnother  form. 

69.100.  A  practical  form  ? — Possibly. 

69.101.  What  would  have  happened  to  anyone  of  your  League  who  did  supply 
Mrs.  Moroney  with  anything  ? — Very  possibly  they  would  have  been  expelled  from  the 
League,  or  it  might  be  a  censure,  that  is,  an  expression  of  dislike  against  them, 
and&after  that,  if  they  persisted,  I  suppose  possibly  they  would  be  ejected  from  the 
League. 

69.102.  Expelled  ? — Expelled. 

69.103.  Suppose  a  man  worked  for  Mrs.  Moroney  (and  she  had  not  a  shop  for  the 
workman),  what  would  happen  to  him?— Just  what  I  tell  you. 

69.104.  What  ? — If  anyone  brought  the  matter  before  the  League  there  might  be  a 
resolution  of  censure,  because  she  was  occupying  evicted  land,  remember.  That  is  the 
point  1  come  upon  always.  There  was  nothing  personal  against  Mrs.  Moroney  at  all ; 
but  as  long  as  she  continued  occupying  and  farming  land  from  which  others  were 
cruelly  evicted,  the  people  thought  that  those  who  aided  and  abetted  her  in  those 
unjust  proceedings  were  unworthy  of  their  acquaintance. 

69.105.  The  workman  who  worked  for  her  would  first  be  censured  and  then  expelled  ? 
— Yes,  possibly. 

69.106.  Would  anybody  be  allowed  to  supply  that  expelled  workman  ? — I  think 
not — yes,  I  think  that  would  be  the  meaning  of  it  all  through. 

69,1C7.  That  he  should  not  be  supplied? — Yes. 

69.108.  So  he  gets  boycotted? — No,  not  boycotting. 

69.109.  What  do  you  call  that  ? — Let  me  understand  you. 

69.110.  What  I  put  to  you  was  this:  if  a  workman,  after  that  resolution  had  been 
passed,  worked  for  Mrs.  Moroney,  you  have  said  he  would  be  censured,  then  he  would 
be  expelled.  My  question  then  was, Would  he  be  boycotted  ?  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — 
I  do  not  think  he  would  be  boycotted  ;  very  possibly  he  would  be  censured,  but  nothing 
to  the  extreme  point  of  boycotting.  I  must  repeat  again  and  again  that  I  always,  at 
every  meeting  of  the  League,  when  questions  of  boycotting  in  any  shape  came  before 
it,  invariably  protested  against  boycotting,  excepting  so  far  as  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  keeping  aloof  from  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  their 
neighbours. 

69.111.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  a  man,  after  that  resolution,  worked  for 
Mrs.  Moroney,  and  then  had  been  expelled  from  the  League,  that  he  would  not  be 
supplied  with  goods  by  the  shop  people  ? — Well,  I  believe  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  he  was  supplied,  and  it  was  not  carried  out  so  rigidly  as  that  against  him. 

69.112.  In  some  instances  would  goods  be  refused  to  the  man  working  for 
Mrs.  Moroney  after  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  of  it. 

69.113.  You  cannot  tell  me  an  instance  in  the  proceedings  of  your  League? — I  do 
not  think  it  was  ever  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  that.  I  think  it  was  confined,  if  I 
remember,  to  a  mere  censure. 

69.114.  Was  there  a  man  who  even  committed  the  offence  of  buying  cattle  from 
Mrs.  Moroney? — Yes. 

69.115.  Was  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Maloney  ? — Yes. 

69.116.  Andrew  Maloney  ? — Yes. 

69.117.  I  am  giving  your  meeting.  Was  it  decided  that  if  Andrew  Maloney  got  any 
more  cattle  from  Mrs.  Moroney  he  should  be  boycotted  ? — No. 

69.118.  August  16th,  1885,  you  in  the  chair.  Do  you  recollect  this  man  Maloney 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  League  on  the  following  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

69.119.  Did  he  come  attended  by  some  friends? — Yes. 
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69.120.  Was  the  case  adjourned  until  the  30th,  or  until  some  time  afterwards ;  you 
may  not  recollect  the  date  ? — I  do  not  really  remember  whether  there  was  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  ;  I  remember  the  substance  of  it  pretty  well. 

69.121.  And  he  then  asked  permission  to  keep  the  cattle  as  he  had  bought  them,  as  if 

he  sent  them  back  he  would  have  a  process  issued  against  him  by  Mrs.  Moroney  ? _ Yes 

there  was  something  of  that.  ’  3 

69.122.  Did  you  tell  him  that  he  should  not  keep  them  ? — No,  I  never  used  the 
words. 

69.123.  Never  mind  the  words.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  conversation  ? — No,  not 
beyond  sitting  in  the  chair. 

69.124.  Listening? — Listening. 

69.125.  Did  anyone  tell  him  so  in  your  presence  ? — I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  did. 

69.126.  In  your  presence? — Yes. 

69.127.  Did  he  ask  then  if  the  League  would  indemnify  him  against  the  proceedings 

of  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — I  do  not  remember.  " 

69.128.  What  do  you  think? — I  will  tell  you  what  occurred  if  you  will  allow  me. 

69.129.  First,  did  anything  of  that  kind  occur  ? — I  do  not  remebmer  it.  I  would 
tell  you  all  I  remember  of  the  matter  in  a  few  words. 

69.130.  I  want  to  put  some  things  to  you  first ;  you  shall  say  that  after.  I  am 
putting  to  you  if  he  asked  if  the  League  would  indemnify  him  if  he  would  fulfil  his 
contract  with  Mrs.  Moroney,  and  did  you,  Father  White,  reply,  “  No,  but  we  will  defend 
the  action  ”  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  words.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  words 
at  all. 

69,1.31.  The  substance?— I  remember  something  about  his  returning  the  cattle,  that 
he  might  be  processed,  and  perhaps  fined  with  some  money ;  and  probably  he  might 
ask  would  he  be  indemnified.  I  certainly  would  have  replied  that  I  did  not  think  the 
National  League  would  have  indemnified  him  under  those  circumstances.  That  is'all 
I  remember  of  it. 

69,132.  What  was  to  become  of  the  cattle  ?— I  do  not  know.  It  would  be  for 

I  •  1  /*  1  1  1  1  IT  I  »  V/  MV/  1U1 

himself  then  how  he  would  act. 

WaS  ^e^ore  t^ie  League  for  the  offence  of  taking  these  cattle  from 
Mrs.  Moroney?— He  was  a  member  of  the  League.  These  were  cattle  that  were 
brought  up,  that  were  fed  on  the  very  fields  of  the  evicted  tenants,  and  there  was  a 
particular  dislike  to  the  buying  of  these  cattle.  I  will  just  tell  you  it  all  out.  He 
bought  the  cattle,  and,  as  he  explained  at  the  League,  he  was  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  drink  when  he  was  buying  them,  and  forgot  all  about  it;  that  may  have 
been  an  excuse,  but  after  the  expression  of  opinion  that  he  had  done  what  was  wrong; 
he  explained  that  he  would  try  and  correct  the  matter  as  well  as  he  could,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  anything  at  all  about  it  afterwards  entirely. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Friday,  17th  May  1889. 


The  Rev.  Patrick  White  re-called  and  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

69’134-  1  tave  onl7  a  few  more  questions  to  ask  you.  On  the  24th  January  1882 
was  an  old  man  named  John  Lenane  shot  at  ? — Yes. 

69.135.  Where  did  he  live  ?— Within  about  a  mile  of  Miltown  Malbay. 

69.136.  He  was  an  old  man  77  years  of  age  ? — I  should  think  so. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  The  evidence  I  have  before  me  is  the  report  of  agrarian  crime  which 
as  been  put  m  evidence,  and  referred  to  over  and  over  again,  supplied  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  by  arrangement  with,  I  believe,  the  authorities.  Page  7 

°  ^  tFw  °f  ^ooT,?61106  °f  Januai7  1888>  No*  57 -1  ™ad  what  is  there  : 

I  he  24th  January  1882  - 

(The  President.)  There  are  two  sets  of  pages  I  am  told. 

„  &r  ^es,  my  Lord  there  are  for  each  county.  This  is  “County  Clare, 

“  iNn  57’  °f  1883;  murder,  Enniskillen,  Milltown,  John  Lenane, 

“  £ag°arer’  77  yearS’  ab°Ut  7  P‘m*’  he  WaS  shot  dead  when  sitting  at  his  kitchen 

(The  President.)  What  county? 

inri  "?>’  t7c[mes^  Clare,  where  this  gentleman  is  living  at  present, 
the  countj8^6^  ^  ^at  is  tlie  page  of  tIie  wllole  thing  ?  Do  not  refer  to  the  page  of 

m  I  regret  that  they  are  paged  for  each  county  in  the  copy  I  have. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  The  number  of  the  outrage,  I  think  you  will  find,  is  correct,  my  Lord 
{1  he  President.)  I  have  it  now.  J 

H.  James.)  “  About  seven  in  the  evening  shot  dead  when  sitting  at  his 
kitchen  fire  the  shot  was  fired  through  the  window,  and  the  bullet  entered  his  right 
side  — and  the  man  died  ? — Yes.  ® 

circumstances1  ^  ^  1GaSOn  °T  CaUSG  ^  he  WaS  shot  ?“I  sha11  exPlain  the 

69,139.  Will  you  first,  if  you  can,  say  “  yes.”  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  unduly 

m^ueTstl0n  ?  Can  g™  any  reason  or  motive  for  that  man 
eng  shot .  Well,  really,  I  cannot.  At  the  particular  time  at  which  he  was  shot  he 
was  a  herd  of  the  Mrs.  Moroney  of  whom  I  was  speaking  yesterday,  and  he  continued  in 
her  employment  as  herd  after  some  of  her  servants  and  workmen  left  her  on  the 
occasion  of  the  evictions.  This,  of  course,  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the  people 
around  to  some  extent.  Well,  things  went  on  quietly.  There  was  no  outrage  Puntil 

th  Jhank^nm  ^  mJ  6V1^enCe’  Mrs>  Moroney  deputed  the  parson  and  the  manager  of 
the  bank  to  come  to  me  and  carry  out  an  arrangement  between  her  tenants  and  h?rself. 
That  was  on  the  morning  of  the  Saturday,  I  think. 

Wll!  dateS  as  you  Pass  on?— That  must  be  three  or  four 

P*T'blf°?  th!  2tth  °f  about  the  20th.  The  following  day,  Sunday  I 

called  the  tenants  all  together,  and  they  were  delighted  to  learn  that  now  there  wa J  to 

be  an  end  to  the  struggle.  You  will  see  why  I  make  the  explanation  They  lent  a 
deputation  to  Mrs  Moroney  on  the  Monday.  She  consented  to  arrange  with  the 
enants,  and  amongst  all  the  tenants  there  was  great  joy,  when,  to  the  uttfr  horror  of 
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everyone  in  the  county,  and  it  was  the  greatest  blow  that  the  organisation  in  the  district 
ever  could  receive,  the  following  evening  this  old  man  was  shot  dead. 

69  141  Is  there  any  other  motive  that  you  can  suggest  than  this  that  Lenane 
continued  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Moroney  after  being  told  to  leave  her  employment  ?— 
The  universal  opinion  amongst  the  people  was  that  it  was  the  act  of  some  tenant  who 
wanted  to  break  up  the  arrangement  between  the  tenants  and  Mrs.  Moroney. 

69,142.  But  the  arrangement  was  never  carried  out? — The  arrangement  was  never 

Ca?9J43UtHe  had  been  told  to  leave  the  employment  of  Mrs.  Moroney  ?— I  do  not 
know ;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that. 

69,144.  It  is  clear  that  they  shot  him ;  were  three  men  arrested  on  the  charge  f 
(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  does  not  say  they  shot  him. 

69  145  ( Sir  H  James.)  Some  one  shot  him  ;  was  anyone  arrested  ? — they  were  not 
arrested  on  the  charge,  but  immediately  after,  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  about  20  of 
the  most  respectable  people  in  the  district  were  arrested  and  taken  up  as  suspects;  but 
no  one  was  arrested,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  on  the  charge  of  murder. 

69.146.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Gorman?  I  am  giving  the  names  given  to  me 
Gorman,  Healy,  Hilleary— were  these  three  men  arrested  ?— No,  not  as  connected  with 

the  murder  ;  they  were  taken  as  suspects,  amongst  others.  . 

69.147.  Did  you  employ  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Higgins,  to  defend  anybody  ?— In  this  way 
there  was  a  secret  inquiry  under  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act. 

69.148.  Respecting  what  ? — Respecting  crime  and  outrage  m  the  district. 

69J49.  Was  it  respecting  Lenane’s  murder  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  was.  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  was  part  of  it,  but  the  men  were  summoned  to  the  barracks  to  account 
for  themselves  upon  oath — I  believe  compelled  to  appear  there  and  possibly  some  of 
these  might  have  been  suspected  of  the  murder,  but  they  were  summoned ;  and  my 
recollection  is  they  were  summoned,  and  then  immediately  after  that  a  number  of 

others  were  arrested  as  suspects.  .  .  T  .  ,  , 

69.150.  How  long  after  Lenane’s  murder  ? — It  is  a  long  time  back  now.  It  is  hard 

for  me  to  remember  the  exact  time. 

69.151.  The  24th  November  was  the  date  of  the  murder  ?— Yes. 

69’  152.  How  long  afterwards  were  these  men.  summoned  ? — It  must  have  been,  I 
think,  perhaps  three  weeks  or  a  month.  I  could  not  really  say. 

69.153.  Did  you  employ  Mr.  Higgins  ?— No,  I  did  not  employ  him. 

69.154.  Was^Mr.  Higgins  employed? — I  must  try  to  think  now.  Yes;  1  think  it 
happened  in  this  way.  They  were  sent  into  gaol,  a  number  of  them,  to  Ennis,  as  well 
as  I  remember  the  circumstances,  and  detained  during  the  time  of  this  inquiry,  and 
brought  up  on  remand  two  or  three  days,  and  a  solicitor  then  was  employed,  of  course, 

to  defend  them. 

69.155.  By  whom  ? — Very  likely  by  the  branch  of  the  League. 

69.156.  Of  which  you  were  president? — But  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of 

preventing  the  criminal  from  being  discovered.  t  , 

69  157  I  do  know  the  necessity  of  not  interrupting  a  witness,  but  you  wander  from 
my  questions.  I  only  want  facts  from  you,  not  the  reasons.  Who  employed  the 
solicitor,  please  ? — I  really  cannot  recollect,  but  I  presume  he  was  employed  by  the 

branch. 

69.158.  Of  which  you  were  president  ? — Yes. 

69.159.  Who  paid  him  ? — Very  likely  it  was  the  secretary.  I  cannot  remember. 

69.160.  Would  it  very  likely  be  the  secretary? — I  really  do  not  remember. 

69A61.  If  he  was  employed  by  the  branch  of  the  Land  League,  who  would  pay? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  the  treasurer,  who  had  charge  of  the  money. 

69.162.  Was  it  the  treasurer  or  the  secretary  ?— Yes. 

69.163.  And  if  he  was  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  branch,  you  would  be  aware  of 

it  at  some  time? — Very  likely.  .  _  .... 

69.164.  And  that  entry  would  be  made  m  the  books  ? — Very  likely. 

69*165.  Now,  I  ask,  I  am  sure  you  will  try  and  remember  if  you  can,  did  you  write  a 

request  for  the  receipt  from  Mr.  Higgins  to  be  given  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  .—1  do 

not  understand  you.  .  •  .  j  .r  t 

69,166.  Did  you  make  any  request  to  Mr.  Higgins  to  give  the  receipt  to  the  ladies 

Land  League  for  the  amount  he  received  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did.  I  have  no 

recollection  whatsoever  of  that  circumstance. 
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®9|16r  y?u  syy011  do  not  think  you  did ;  will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — I  cannot  say- 
The  Ladies  Land  League  ?  J 

69  168.  Yes  that  Mr.  Higgins  should  furnish  his  receipt  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  * 

—I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  circumstance— I  have  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  it.  8 

69,169.  You  know  Miss  McCormack  ?— Yes,  Miss  McCormack  ? 

Jes:  Miss  McCormack  ?~ Yes,  I  spoke  to  her  once  while  she  was  in  gaol. 

speaking Yes^  ^  ^  t0  r6C°llect  who  siie  was— you  know  of  whom  I  am 

had  an7thing  t0  do  ™th  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ?— Oh  ves 

69.173.  Did  she  come  to  Milltown  ? — Never.  °  ’  ^ 

69.174.  In  the  neighbourhood  ? — Never. 

69.175.  Co.  Clare?— Yes. 

69.176.  Let  us  go  by  steps — how  far  off  your  parish  ? — 26  miles. 

Land'  IjJagueT  &  LadieS>  Land  League  established  in  Clare  at  ail  ? — A  local  Ladies’ 

69.178.  Never  mind  what  Ladies’  Land  League  ?— Some  ladies  undertook,  in  Clare 

to  unite  with  the  Ladies  Land  League  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  food  fS 
prisoners,  and  the  defence  of  prisoners.  F  8 

69.1 79.  There  was  a  Ladies’  Land  League  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

•  d?’l80'  A^d  so™e  iacbes  ln  Clare  established  a  branch  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League 
m  that  county  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  branch.  league 

branch8/— No.4  W“  ^  McCormack  the  Mf  who  took  an  active  part  in  forming  that 

69.182.  You  say  she  was  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — Yes. 

69.183.  Was  she  resident  in  Clare? — No. 

69.184.  Do  you  know  what  she  was  doing  in  Clare  ? — She  camp  +n  Tnlla  of  +• 

arrested'and'sent  to' g^ol.  ^  ^  ™  the“'  and  ^de “kre  she  Z 

was  a  ,ady 

69,186.  She  was  a  stranger  to  Clare? — Yes. 

-She1mayTavenwat  kdy  eStablishillg  m  °rg“isation  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? 

188l’/-Yeshe  Wt0le  Land  Leag™  WaS  suPPressed-  if  1  recollect  rightly,  in  October 

69,189.  This  man  was  shot  in  January.  I  give  you  the  dates  1882.  Do  vou  know 

wasesm/Sh^  n“ktCre  S“°  C°-  CI,are’,and  wheD  tbe  Ladi-’  hand°Leagim 
the  su“on  oTtte  LeaguY  ^  lmmedlately  aftor  tbe  “  suspects  2nd 

aftfr’r  a^XfriEfof  °L  tvemeT  ^  ~  °f  tbe 

it  Thia‘  Wdl  b®  wf  kn,ow  again  in  0ot*er  1881— the  date  is  the  same?— Yes 

it  must  have  been  soon  after  that.  *  1  es’ 

came  ^/nto^esfstem^'iii’^our^neighboirahood?— Tha^i^to^ay^^’the  d’eague 

"wt:;uM:h/dmm6diately  aft6r  th6  arreSt  °f  the  laa“at  tba  Ladies^  £3 

d?’1?3'  PM  y°nr  bra?cb  exist  or  not,  according  to  your  view,  after  the  supnression 

“  l-«”  '• 

iftZ'ih  ihen  that  b?mg  S0’  was  not  tbat  mon0y  Paid  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned 
after  the  sUYPprron  of  your  branch  ?-For  the  deduce  of  prisoned  1 

said9’bfth  IT  btranCl1  ?a8ed  t0  ex!st’ but  the  which  was  paid,  as  you  have 

said  by  the  secretary  or  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  and  entered  in  th/ hint  If 

the  Land  League,  was  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League?-Ve ry  likely 

io  ?yyregar5ed  ;t  “  <r 

sense  that  they  should  still  protectee  oppressed  tenants  “  38  °mtaUa*  ,D  tha 

A  2 
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69.198.  That  is  to  say,  there  should  be  no  outward  or  visible  sign  ? — Certainly 
The  defence  of  the  prisoners,  and  otherwise  the  support  of  persons  in  gaol,  suspects 
and  others. 

69.199.  I  take  that,  by  the  way,  were  there  any  meetings  held  after  the  suppression  ? 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

69.200.  That  being  so,  as  you  have  told  us,  did  not  you  request  that  the  money  that 
the  Land  League  gave  and  paid  to  Mr.  Higgins,  that  the  receipt  for  that  should  be 
acknowledged  by  him  and  sent  into  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ?  -  I  repeat  again  I  have 
as  distinct  remembrance  of  that,  but  it  is  extremely  likely  that  I  did,  because  they 
provided  the  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  naturally  I  should  like  to  have  a  receipt  for 
money  sent  to  them  for  the  defence  of  prisoners — that  there  should  be  a  receipt  sent 
into  them  for  the  moneys  received. 

69.201.  Who  provided  the  funds  ? — The  whole  organisation. 

69.202.  But  who  ? — The  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad  provided  the  funds. 

69.203.  I  want  to  centralise  it  a  little  more.  Who  sent  the  funds  to  Mr.  Higgins  ? _ 

It  must  have  been  the  treasurer,  I  told  you.  Now  I  remember — I  think,  now  that  you 
remind  me  of  it,  after  the  suppression  of  the  League,  though  the  League  did  not  meet, 
I  continued  still  acting  as  between  the  prisoners  and  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  I  took 
the  responsibility  of  receiving  sums  of  money  that  would  be  paid  for  the  defence  of 
prisoners  and  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  the  prisoners  round  the  locality  after 
the  suppression  of  the  League. 

69.204.  In  what  capacity  did  you  continue  to  act  ? — As  parish  priest,  having  the  care 
of  the  people  of  my  parish. 

69.205.  And  as  having  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  had  not  funds  of  the  Land 
League 

69.206.  But  the  treasurer  had  ? — I  made  a  mistake.  You  must  remember  I  corrected 
that  mistake  at  once.  I  was  quite  forgetting  that  the  League  was  suppressed,  and 
therefore  that  there  was  no  treasurer.  I  quite  forgot  about  the  suppression  of  the 
League,  and  therefore  that  there  was  no  treasurer  ;  but  what  I  did  was  this,  and  I  did 
it  lately,  too.  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  I  continued  to  act  when 
the  League  was  suppressed  on  each  occasion,  and  took  the  responsibility  to  try  and 
help  the  cause  of  the  tenants. 

69.207.  Where  did  the  funds  come  from  that  somebody  paid  Mr.  Higgins? — The 
Ladies’  Land  League. 

69.208.  They  found  the  money? — Yes. 

69.209.  When  you  were  suppressed,  what  became  of  the  funds  you  had  that  you  had 
received  ? — There  was  very  little  funds. 

69.210.  What  was  done  with  them? — Very  likely  given  to  some  of  the  tenants  who 
required  them,  and  some  of  their  families. 

69.211.  Was  that  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

69.212.  And  entered  in  the  book  ? — I  should  say  so. 

69.213.  Are  you  sure  the  Ladies’  Land  League  found  all  this  money  ? — I  cannot  be 
sure  of  that,  I  know  we  had  from  time J;o  time  in  each  parish  collections.  I  would  ask, 
for  instance,  a  collection  if  there  was  occasion  for  it,  for  some  public  purpose  of  any 
kind — it  was  made  openly  and  without  disguise. 

69.214.  I  am  speaking  of  January  1882.  Of  course  that  was  not  a  secret  inquiry 
under  the  Crimes  Act  that,  you  know,  was  passed  subsequently.  You  said  a  secret 
society,  was  it  not  an  inquiry  by  a  magistrate  under  the  ordinary  law,  only  held  in  a 
prison  ? — Only  held  in  a  prison. 

69.215.  Yes,  when  you  say  a  secret  society - 

( The  President.)  You  mean  not  otherwise  secret  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Not  otherwise 

( The  Witness.)  Yes,  my  Lord;  it  is  so  long  since,  I  have  forgotten  so  many  things 
that  occurred  I  cannot  follow  clearly.  I  know  there  was  a  secret  inquiry,  and  I  know 
also  that  these  men  were  arrested  and  taken  and  brought  to  prison  to  Ennis,  and  kept 
for  about  three  weeks  there. 

69.216.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  A  magisterial  inquiry  did  take  place  ? — Yes. 

69.217.  Then  they  could  not  be  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  and  could  not  be  under 
the  Crimes  Act.  That  was  not  passed  until  July  ? — You  are  quite  right  there. 
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69.218.  But  if  there  was  an  inquiry  before  the  magistrates  as  regards  the  three 
men  I  have  given  you,  was  there  not  an  inquiry  on  a  specific  charge  of  murder  ? — 
No. 

69.219.  What  was  that  inquiry  on? — Some  person  had  given  private  information  to 
the  authorities,  and  that  private  information  was  to  this  effect,  that  certain  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  members  of  a  Fenian  society,  or  some  secret  society.  These 
men  were  arrested  on  this  private  information,  and  conveyed  into  jail — the  three  you 
spoke  of,  I  think,  were  amongst  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  or  perhaps  ten  others. 
They  were  conveyed  to  gaol  at  Ennis,  and  the  person  who  gave  the  information  then 
refused  to  support  the  information  that  he  gave  privately.  He  was  under  the 
impression  of  course  he  would  never  be  asked  to  appear  publicly.  I  think  there  was 
something  in  the  Act  which  would  protect  persons  called  informers. 

69.220.  What  Act  ? — Some  Act.  I  could  not  follow  those  Acts.  Anyhow  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  give  public  information, 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  give,  and  he  was  arrested  amongst  the  others,  and  then 
he  refused.  There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them  sent  to  goal  and  remanded  three  times 
for  three  weeks  ;  and  we  did  provide  for  those  people  in  the  gaol  during  those  three 
weeks. 

69.221.  Do  you  now  say  positively  that  these  three  men,  whose  names  I  have  given 
to  you,  we  not  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  murdering  this  herd,  and  that  the  inquiry 
took  place  in  respect  of  that  ? — I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment. 

69.222.  That  you  state  ? — Yes. 

69.223.  When  the  National  League  was  suppressed  did  you  continue  to  hold 
meetings  after  that  suppression ? — The  National  League? 

69.224.  Yes  ? — Lately — the  National  League  suppressed? 

69.225.  I  have  said  so  ? — Well,  I  did. 

69.226.  You  did  ?— Yes. 

69.227.  Of  course  I  am  now  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact — were  you  aware 
that  accounts  of  your  meetings,  under  the  head  of  “  Suppressed  Branch  Meetings,” 
of  your  League  were  published  ? — Yes. 

69.228.  I  will  read  you  one  as  an  example  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  23rd  of  July 
1887,  page  6,  column  5.  _  “Irish  National  League.”  I  am  told  under  the  head  of 
“  Suppressed  Branch  Meetings,  Miltown  Malbay.  Rev.  P.  White,  parish  priest,  in 

the  chair.  The  secretary  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  usual  grant  for  the  tenants. 
“  A  resolution  censuring  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had  grabbed  an  evicted  farm  in  the 
“  locality  was  unanimously  adopted.”  Was  not  that  the  young  man  Connell,  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  yesterday  ? — Very  likely  it  was. 

(Mr .  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  was  before  the  suppression — before  the  Act  was  passed.  It 
was  passed  at  the  end  of  July  or  August. 

69.229.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  may  be  right.  Will  you  give  me  one 
under  the  suppressed  branch.  After  the  suppression,  as  far  as  the  law  could 
suppress,  you  did  continue  to  hold  meetings  ? — Yes. 

69.230.  Did  anyone  furnish  accounts  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  those  suppressed  branch 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

69.231.  Who  did  that  ?— It  is  hardly  fair,  I  think,  that  I  should  mention  another’s 
name  in  a  matter  which  might  involve  a  prosecution.  I  take  the  risk  myself. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  is  made  a  special  crime. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  care  in  the  least  about  a  person’s  name. 

(The  President.)  He  would  be  equally  bound  to  answer. 

(Mr.  E.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  say  he  would  not  be  bound  to  answer ;  but  all  I  mean  is 
it  would  be  in  regard  to  another  person  not  called  as  a  witness,  and  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  would  not  desire  that  the  witness,  being  called  to  other  matters,  should  be 
made  an  instrument  for  eliciting  information  with  regard  to  others. 

(The  President.)  Speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  at  all  adopt  that  view.  It  might  be 
very  necessary  to  trace  the  action  of  one  person  through  the  evidence  of  another  and 

if  this  gentleman  could  give  us  any  evidence  that  could  put  us  on  the  track  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  it.  * 

(Mr .  B.  T.  Beid.)  Upon  the  track  of  crime. 

(The  President.)  I  mean  only  germane  to  this  inquiry. 
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69,232.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  White,  the  point  is  was  that  sent  by  some  official  of 

your  Land  League  ? — Yes.  <  tt 

69  233.  With  your  sanction  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  scarcely  ever  submitted  to  me.  Me 
merely  communicated  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  after  the  meeting  was  over.  He  wrote 

according  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  sent  it  on.  .  „ 

69,234.  The  suppressed  branch  of  the  Land  League  sent  to  “  United  Ireland  by  your 
secretary  with  your  sanction  that  one  resolution  which  applies  to  this  man  Connell,  of 
whom  we  were  speaking  yesterday  ? — Yery  probably,  I  do  not  remember  very  distinctly 

the  particulars.  .  . 

69  235  That  resolution  was  passed  with  your  sanction  ? — Certainly,  yes.  t 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  Reid,  may  I  take  it,  without  occupying  time,  that  in  “United 
Ireland”  as  late  as  November  there  was  a  report  of  one  of  the  suppressed  branches  . 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  a  multitude  of  leagues  which  held 
their  meetings  in  defiance  of  the  law  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  do  still.  I  have  said 
that  I  have  no  doubt,  my  Lord,  that  is  so. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Reports  of  suppressed  branches. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  and  “  United  Ireland  ”  is  full  of  them  and  has  been  for  years. 
69,236.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  This  place  of  Miltown  Malbay  of  yours,  would  you  call  it  a 
village  or  a  small  town  ? — It  has  a  population  of  1,400. 

69^237.  Is  there  any  town  near  it  at  all? — Yes. 

69238.  How  far ?— Ennis  is  about  seven  miles. 

69.239.  If  Mrs.  Connell  could  not  get  food  there,  where  could  she  get  it?— At 
Mrs.Moroney’s  shop,  which  is  very  nearly  as  near  as  Miltown  Malbay. 

69.240.  When  was  that  opened  ?— The  last  eight  years. 

69^241.  You  have  told  us  the  circumstances.  It  was  a  shop  opened  for  self-defence 

by  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — Yes.  _  .  iT_  ^  ni  ,. 

69  242.  That  is  your  answer  ? — Yes ;  and  I  add  to  that,  that  I  heard  Connell  himself 

admit  on  cross-examination  that  he  was  getting  goods  there  all  along,  during  the  time 

which  he  afterwards  swore  they  were  starving.  .  x  A  .  coow 

69,243.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  It  is  in  reference  to  Question  bo,y/z. 

You  said  this: —  .  T  a  i j  t,  • 

u  As  a  consequence  of  his  conversation  with  me  m  his  own  house,  1  told  him 

“  that  if  he  represented  these  things  to  the  people — ” 

Does  that  mean  to  the  Land  League  ?— It  was  not  then  suppressed  you  must  remember. 

69  244. 

And  that  I  would  give  him  a  full  opportunity  to  do  so  and  help  him  in  it — 
“  that  if  he  represented  these  matters  he  had  said  to  the  people,  that  he  had  not 
“  taken  this  portion  of  land,  there  would  be  no  trouble  any  further;  and  that  all 
“  inconvenience  to  him  would  disappear.  The  cause  would  be  removed. 

That  is  your  own  statement  ? — Yes. 

69.245.  And  that  is  correct?— Yes.  ^  , 

69.246.  That  is,  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  any  further.  That  of  course  means 
there  would  be  no  trouble  by  way  of  boycotting  or  men  not  working  for  him  ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

69.247.  That  would  be  that  the  Land  League  would  remove  the  boycotting,  is  not 
that  so  ? — That  the  people  would. 

69.248.  You  have  said  the  Land  League  ? — I  repeated  frequently  that  the  man  was 
not  boycotted  by  resolution  of  the  League. 

69.249.  And  all  inconvenience  to  him  would  disappear  ?  Yes,  naturally. 

69*250.  Did  that  conversation  take  place  before  or  after  the  resolution  I  hav6  read  to 
you  of  the  23rd  of  July  1887  ? — It  must  have  been,  I  think,  after  that— it  must  have 

been _ I  think  it  must  have  been,  probably,  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  it  is  likely  it 

was  after  that  when  he  heard  he  was  accused  in  this  way. 

69  251.  First  of  all  let  me  ask  you  this  ?— I  beg  your  pardon;  there  is  one  little 
correction  I  desire  to  make  with  their  Lordships’  permission  in  the  evidence  which  1 
gave  yesterday.  While  you  were  cross-examining  me  you  read  the  evidence  of  James 
Connell,  that  he  went  to  Father  White,  and  then  it  followed,  “  He  asked  me  for  the 
love  of  God  to  allow  him  to  work  for  his  father— for  his  mother.  Well,  1  said 
I  had  no  recollection  of  an  interview  of  that  kind  ;  but  on  thinking  it  over  since,  1 
desire  to  correct  myself,  so  far.  I  believe,  though  I  said  yesterday  I  did  not  recollect  it 
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—for  I  did  not  recollect  it — I  remember  now  that  at  the  interview  when  he  called  me 
into  his  house  he  made  use  of  such  an  expression.  I  desire  to  correct  my  evidence  so  far. 

69.252.  He  did  use  the  expression  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

69.253.  There  is  one  resolution  which  I  have  found  which  I  should  like  to  put  to  you 
and  ask  you  what  it  means.  In  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  19th  of  March  1887  there 
appears  this  : — 

“  Sunday,  March  13th,  Rev.  P.  White,  parish  priest,  in  the  chair. 

“  Resolved — From  this  day  forward  any  persons  who  supply  the  police  while 
“  engaged  in  work  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  with  bringing  food  or 
“  supplying  cars  be  censured  by  this  branch,  and  that  no  intercourse  be  held  with 
“  them.” 

Is  that  a  boycotting  resolution  or  not? — That  resolution  was  not  correctly  sent  to  the 
press,  the  resolution  in  that  form  was  not  passed  at  the  meeting.  What  occurred  was 
this - 

69.254.  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  any  explanation,  but  will  you  kindly  state  what  was 
the  resolution  ? — It  was  this,  while  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  eviction  or 

suppression  of  the  League ;  that  the  people  should  not  aid  them  in  this  work _ aid 

them  or  support  them  in  it ;  or  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  work  of  suppression  or 
eviction. 

69.255.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  Father  White,  positively,  from  your  memory  now, 

that  those  words  were  not  used,  “  and  that  no  intercourse  be  held  with  them  ”  ? _ 

Certainly  not,  because  there  was  no  resolution  prohibiting  intercourse  with  the  police 

at  all. 

69.256.  Would  this  resolution  be  entered  in  a  book? — Very  likely. 

69.257.  Where  is  that  ? — I  explained  yesterday  it  was  destroyed. 

69.258.  Do  you  disapprove  of  this  resolution,  that  no  intercourse  be  held  with 
them  ? — Certainly. 

69.259.  Then  according  to  that,  you  think  that  the  police,  who  are  opposing  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ought  to  be  supplied  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
persons  ?— At  all  other  times  except  while  in  the  act  or  suppressing  the  branches  or 
evicting  tenants  ;  at  all  other  times  they  get  food,  and  whatever  they  want. 

692,60.  Absence  of  intercourse  according  to  you  ought  to  be  temporary _ that  is 

while  they  are  so  acting  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  that  resolution  as  to  intercourse  was 
ever  passed  by  the  League.  I  object  to  that. 

69.261.  Who  is  answerable  for  this  going  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— Whoever  sent  the 
report  to  “  United  Ireland.” 

69.262.  An  official  from  your  branch  ? — Very  likely. 

69.263.  Do  you  suggest  it  is  a  mistake  of  his  ? — Certainly. 

69.264.  An  unintentional  mistake  ? — An  unintentional  mistake. 

69.265.  So  he  must  have  written  down  by  mistake  :  “No  intercourse  be  held  with 
them  ”  ?— Certainly,  because  my  recollection  is  very  distinct  on  this  point.  There  was 
no  resolution  passed,  and  he  must  have  added  that  himself. 

69.266.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  you  destroyed  the  books  of  the  National 
League  at  the  time  of  its  suppression  ? — After  the  suppression. 

69.267.  Well,  shortly  after  ? — Yes. 

69.268.  What  became  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  suppressed  branches— your 
branch  after  it  was  suppressed  ?— The  resolutions.  They  were  sent  to  the  press  and  to 

69.269.  Why,  if  the  old  book  was  destroyed,  were  not  these  entered  into  the  book  « 

—Because  since  that  time  there  was  no  writing  in  fact  at  all.  It  was  out  in  the  field 
that  the  meetings  used  to  be  held,  and  there  was  no  writing  there,  and  the  secretary 
wrote  afterwards  according  to  his  own  memory  of  what  occurred.  '  * 

69.270.  You  told  me  this  resolution  would  be  put  in  a  book? — It  was  quite 

unnecessary,  because  I  forget  the  League  being  suppressed.  4 

69.271.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  the  other  way  ?— No,  because  I  know  the  other  is  too 
serious  a  matter. 

69.272.  Surely  the  question  of  destroying  books  is  too  serious  a  matter  ? _ I  explained 

yesterday  why  I  destroyed  them.  I  forget  at  the  very  moment  that  they  were 
destroyed.  J 

69.273.  The  fact  as  to  who  was  the  secretary  we  can  ascertain,  can  we  not  ? _ Yes 
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69,274.  I  think  we  may  have  this  '^^orfshTpSts  .le'to  answer  I  will 

»s  ssi'nTLriL’::; ««»'  •—  «-■  *■  ■*  “ 

president.  His  name  was  Anthony  Malone,  a  young  m 

69,278.  He  is,  X  suppose,  in  your  town  .  Xe  .  agk  to  limit 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  say,  my  Lord-I  do  not  in  tne  leas  &  meetinga 

any  inquiry,  hut  all  I  m“nt^  brmmhesYere  suppressed  in  September  1887,  and  not 
of  the  suppressed  League.  ,  ,  Wflr  That  I  submit,  has  really  no  bearing 

“  inquiry. "“hatt  whatf  meant,  *1  do  not  m^an  to  deprecate  in  any  way  inquiry 
into  crimes ;  far  from  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

69.279.  Lanane  was  murdered  in  Jannuy t— Indeed,  I  did 

69.280.  You  have  not  beei a  asked-did  you  ^  went>  and  8aid  mass  at  the 

69.281.  From  the  altar?— From  the  alte^.^ My difficult|Jr  about  procuring  a  coffin 

house  the  following  morning.  ,  naturally  excites  in  people’s  minds,  and  I 

°wnenat  “y^lnto  ST  rf^rfthe  persons  wL  makes  coffins,  and  insisted  on  his 

ST’S’thty  tbe  Land 

StfiSg.  ^  f“  k^ny  concert  whatever  in  this  crime  1 

"WYonTS  us  the  respectable  people  were  members  1-The  respectable 

pe^285.  That  all  the  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  belonged  to  the 

League? — Yes,  indeed  all.  ,  number  of  nersons  were  arrested  under 

69.286.  With  regard  to  these  arrests,  a  numoer  or  peia 

Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  I  think  it  j7"JeSw  k  w  They  never  were  brought  to  trial  ? 

69.287.  That  was  an  Act  passed,  as  we  Kno  .  J 

— Never.  ,  ,r  •  — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

69  289  In^egard’to  thel mone^you  procured  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  was 

SroVZ 7ct,  and  was  in  fact  an  inquiry  held  by 

magistrates  !  X  es.  a  .• +r=-*, _ Yes  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

69  292  And  yoYw^  ^y  ^  obtaining  professional  advice  for  those  persons  who 

to  youthat  any  improper  conduct  was  attempted 

by  !nv  o'f  fhe  solicitors  or  counsel  for  the  defence  ?-Never. 

69  294.  They  appeared  ? — They  anpeared. 

69’, 295.  This  was  all  done  openly  ?--Openly.  the  country,  I  believe 

69.296.  And  was  known  all  over  country  •  j  b  u  tbe  Ladies’  Land 

69.297.  Now  as  regards  the  Ladies  Land  League. 

Lf;ir5!^  Slw--  as 

suspects? — Yes.  ,  , 

K  21711  yoTkSt  'ttee  any  groundfor  suggesting  that  these  ladieswere 

guilty  of  any  connivance  with  crime  ?^-Never. 

69.302.  Or  any  complicity  with  it  ^—JNever. 

69.303.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — As  tar  as  I  know. 
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69.304.  It  is  suggested  tome  that  the  solicitors  appeared  at  some  magisterial  inquirv. 
Is  that  so.  They  appeared  in  the  open  inquiry  ? — They  appeared  in  the  open  inquiry. 

(mr  H.  James.)  I  think  they  could  not  appear  under  the  Act. 

69.305.  [Mi .  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  sufficient.  It  is  some  legal  process  in  open  court  ? 

69  306.  Now  you  have  told  us,  I  think,  that  as  to  Mrs.  Connolly  and  her  son,  that 
you  did  not  know  of  their  being  severely  boycotted— I  do  not  know  whether  that  was 

yuur  expression  until  after  Mrs.  Connolly  went  round  accompanied  by  the  police? _ 

W  ent  round  the  town  for  food  accompanied  by  the  police. 

69.307.  Accompanied  by  the  police  to  every  shop  ? — Yes 

69.308.  And  asked  for  goods  ? — Yes. 

69.309.  And  prosecutions  followed  ? — Yes. 

q}?‘  lu  the  Ca8e  °vali  ?he  shopkeepers?— A  great  many  of  them— not  all. 

09,311.  fehe  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — Yes. 

69,312.  You  hare  been  asked  about  boycotting  resolutions,  and  therefore  I  must 
ask  you  some  questions  about  Mrs.  Moroney  in  connexion  with  it.  Did  Mrs  Moroney 

ab!>utn2,500rd  m  hat  neigtbourhood?-W*dl,  pretty  fair.  I  think  the  rental  was 

six6or3se™rere  °f  th6“  lea8eboIder8  with  the  exception  of  about  five  or 

69,314.  About  70  tenants  ? — About  70. 

^>315.  ^ad  t^ere^ore  they  were  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1881  ? _ Yes. 

•rtf  f?1' 6*T'Dl(?  tn6Sef?Vev  tenaSts  wbo  were  not  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1871  go 
request  L™d  °  ’~YeS’  a11  of  them  went  into  the  Land  Court  at  my  urgent 

69,317.  Do  you  know  what  reduction  they  got  ?— I  do  well 
no  qIo  T- the  aTerage  Something  a  little  oye’r  40  per  cent. 

got  15  per  ceat 

them’selvesWere  ^  ^  P°OTl7  off?-VelY  P°»r,  miserably  poor,  not  able  to  clothe 

69,321  Having  regard  to  those  who  were  leaseholders,  have  they,  since  they  have 

e«a  « “a  by  a, furth6r  Act  of  P”1™6"*.  go  into  court  ?-Y Js  7 

69,322.  Have  they  gone  in  ? — Yes. 

69,323  What  have  been  the  reductions  on  their  property  ?— Very  miserable  Thm-« 
who^ot  55  per  cent.'  ^  %  "*  r6Eting  “  ““  "lih 

eo’oot’  f04  Per  cent-  ! 26,  I  think  it  was. 

69,325  Did  Mrs.  Moroney  m  the  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  make  any  reduction? 
rw*  She  br0Ug1ht  her  tenants  into  court,  and  had  them7  mulcted  in 

it  toX  ce^ftolTdgePay  °03tS  “d  Wh°le  rent’  Whe“  they  bad  “>  b°™* 

t „l??d2  T  I  Wlli  aSk  ??  a  few  cluesti°ns  ab™‘  the  condition  of  these  people  Will  you 

th  sTme  d— TbeTr  t°  g0  Jw  “  at  anyundue  length,  but  what  was^heir  condition  at 
this  time  .  The  tenants  on  that  property  are  mostly  very  small  farmers  some  of  them 

few  of  Se  M°or,fo7tbaCreS  /’ 1  SUPP°8e  the  highest  mi»bt  be  about  40-  ba*  very 
ew  of  those.  Most  of  them  range  from  two  to  ten  acres  of  land.  They  hold  nmW 

'Z ASMSiT ft &S2HZ “ft, ‘ft ft"- 

Government  valuation,  and  they  were  under  that  all  X>* ?J aT?raSed  twloe  ‘he 
it  for  99  years.  Under  such  a  system 

who  Z6  Ver^  1Udfd  ;  80  bad  as  t0  be  unable  to come  to  church  The  man 

who  was  murdered  explained  tome  that  he  could  not  come  to  hk 

be0a7be  ™  notable  t0  clotb«  himself,  though  he  was  herd  of  Mrs.  Moroney 
’f'  ^ere  there  any  evictions  at  that  time  ?— Yes. 
by, 328.  I  or  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

69,329  Did  you  say  just  now  anything  about  that  commencing  the  trouble  ?  Tf  m 
To  Ttn  w  tr°able  commenced  there  was  no  trouble  before  g  "  ?~ItWa8 

oy,33U.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  Miltown  Malbav  excpnt  ,lnnn  e  n  • 
those  evictions  ? — Hardly  any.  y  Cept  Upon  tbat  lowing  upon 
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,  i  wi1Pre  the  houses  levelled? — Yes,  not 

69  331  When  the  evictions  took  place  wli 

immediately,  but  some  time  afterwards. .  levelled,  and  I  should  say 

69,332.  At  all  events  they  were  felled  ?-YeAfthey  ^  ^  E;dgway>  the  Under 

1  produced 

Ste:-  s^J^e;£r;:u » *.  w- 

frBri 

th6?j3"hTeSbe0“  ^eYabo^VeYoXs.  The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in 
^teTouT^tiose  books  together  with  any  other  papers  were  destroyed  by  you 

l0I69,336.  When  they  ceased  to  be  of  any  lar  set  0f  books,  or  what 

69  337.  Describe  now  what  took  place  ,  we  conv-book  like  the  children 

were  they ?-Oh,  no;  well,  I  believe  it  « JF* "J^e  and  a  short  entry  would  be 

have  in  schools,  that  was  £»t  on!  and  it ’was  left  there  for  the  next 

made  by  the  secretary  as  the  proceed  of  course,  to  the  meeting. 

dav  and  then  produced  the  next  day  and  >  fwr0Ved  *— Yes,  in  the  same  way. 

69.338.  All  the  National  ^Xlho^Clue  was  suppressed  in  1887  t-In  1887. 

69.339.  I  believe  you  say  the  Na^  °f  l  n  persons  after  the  League  had  been 

-  at  least  evidence  of  the 

holding  of  meetings  ? — Exactly.  meetings  after  the  League  was 

tSlrf  —  any  papers  he  had  lest  he  .night 

be  prosecuted.  <v-  Pn-mmission  was  started? — Yes. 

69.342.  That  was  before  this  Co™ssl°n  j  ask  you  0ne  question  ;  where  did  you 

69.343.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  BimO,)  Then  m  y  J  the  meeting  was  held  the 

- —  - 

th69,3S45UtTo  put  this  matter  sh°rtly»  ^rdo^ot  know  whether  that  one  was 

{The  President.)  There  was  a  name  mentioned 

after  the  suppression.  .,  fiimnression  I  think,  my  Lord.  Your  Lordship 

— 8  ^  ^  8UPP—  1 

understand. 

I  Mr  FRTieRehl.)  “do  not  remember  such  a  case  after. 

I2e  ""  mttie  suppression  took  place  in  September. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Oh,  no.  evidence  upon  the  subject. 

£  Henry  Jame^  and  I  must  know  when  .twas  suppressed, 

there  Ire^-POrts  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  names  appear, 

thit  Will  afford  the  correction  we >  fund’s  statement  as  right,  the  Act  was  not 

(Sir  3.  James.)  I  will  take  my  learned  elapsed ;  but  there  are  many 

passed  until  the  12th  July,  ant  bom  „  f  the  suppression  in  September 

gentlemen’s  names  given  m  Unite' tw0>  .  t  . 

names  in  November  and  December.  annear  Your  name  is  the  only 

fir.  B.  T.  Reid.)  You  say  there  are  two  names^appear.  ^  ^  ^  j  took  „ 

name  that  is  suggested  as  appearing  af  I  P  what  was  right  for  the 

the  risk  and  responsibility  on  myself.  1  telt  was  8 

people. 
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69.346.  Without  entering  upon  the  matter  at  large,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
there  was  a  statement  made,  a  public  statement  made,  that  the  League  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  it  had  been  disbanded  ? — Yes. 

69.347.  Was  that  the  reason  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not? — Yes. 

69.348.  That  these  resolutions  were  sent  up  to  “  United  Ireland,”  and  that  persons 
held  public  meetings  in  the  county  of  Clare  afterwards? — Yes. 

69.349.  And  furthermore  appeared  publicly,  even  at  a  public  meeting,  in  order  to 
let  the  world  know  that  the  League  was  not  suppressed  in  Clare  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Balfour 
stated  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

69.350.  That  was  your  object  and  purpose? — Yes. 

69.351.  Different  members  of  Parliament  were  sent  to  prison  for  attending  these 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

69.352.  You  were  asked  about  the  secretary  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

69.353.  The  secretary  of  the  National  League,  and  whether  he  was  in  Clare.  Was 
Mr.  Michael  Killeen  the  secretary ;  let  me  remind  you  ? — For  a  part  of  the  time. 

69.354.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  moment  again 
anything  in  relation  to  the  destruction  of  the  books,  but  will  you  look  at  68,930  of  the 
evidence  given  yesterday  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book  was  destroyed ; 
if  the  witness  says  that  was  a  mistake,  and  he  forgot  what  he  has  now  stated,  I  am 
satisfied  ? — I  shall  explain  it  in  two  words. 

69.355.  [Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  listen  to  me?  “Where  is  that  minute  book?” 
That  is  the  question  : — 

“  W ell,  I  was  inquiring  about  that  minute  book,  and  I  had  forgotten  exactly 
“  where  it  was,  but  I  remember  that  both  after  the  National  League  and  the 
“  Land  League  were  suppressed,  I  did  not  consider  the  books  of  any  value  from 
“  that  time,  and  I  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  of  my  life,  since  I  began  to 
“  write  much  at  all — I  mean  letter  or  anything — never  to  keep  papers,  unless 
those  that  I  considered  of  use  to  me  in  the  future  ;  and  I  always  destroyed, 
and  have  continued  to  destroy,  other  papers.  Well,  I  inquired  a  few  days  ago, 
when  I  heard  that  I  would  be  examined  here — I  went  to  the  house  in  which  we 
held  our  meetings,  and  asked  the  owner  of  the  house  what  was  done  with  the 
“  books,  and  he  said,  ‘  Do  not  you  remember  that  I  brought  them  up  to  your 
‘  house  ?  ’  I  really  had  forgotten  about  it.  I  inquired  then  and  looked 
“  through  my  library  for  these  books,  and  did  not  find  them,  and  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  though  I  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  that  I  must  have 
burned  the  books,  just  as  I  burned  so  many  other  papers  when  I  thought  they 
“  were  of  no  use  to  me  any  further.” 

Is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  that  ? — No,  nothing. 

69.356.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Would  you  allow  me,  my  Lord.  I  must  not  ask  this  witness, 
so  would  your  Lordship  ask  him,  in  reference  to  what  he  said  as  to  the  sympathy  in 
respect  to  Lenane’s  murder,  whether  he  can  give  the  names  of  any  of  the  police  who 
attended  the  funeral  ? — I  was  not  at  the  funeral,  because  in  our  diocese  priests  are 
not  expected  to  attend  funerals  except  specially  invited ;  therefore  I  do  not  know  who 
the  individuals  were,  I  cannot  give  their  names,  but  I  am  quite  certain  as  to  the  fact 
that  quite  a  number  of  persons  did  attend  the  funeral,  and  I  am  pretty  much  of  the 
opinion  that  the  witnesses  who  will  be  examined  after  me,  one  of  them,  will  be  able 
to  tell  the  names  of  many  who  attended  the  funeral. 

[Sir  E.  James.)  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  any  names  appeared  in  the  report 
of  the  Land  League  after  the  suppression  on  February  25th,  1888,  I  think  under  the 
head  of  suppressed  branches  in  “  United  Ireland.”  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  accepts  it, 
that  under  the  head  of  “suppressed  branches”  appears  “  Miltown  Malbay,  the  vice- 
president  in  the  chair,”  it  says,  “upon  the  resolution  being  moved,  Doctor  O’Brien 

also  expressed  his  approval.”  There  is  a  name  also  mentioned. 

[The  President.)  Who  was  the  vice-president? 

69.357.  [Sir  E.  James.)  The  name  is  not  given  here.  My  Lord  asks  who  was  the 
vice-president  ? — The  vice-president  was  Mr.  Crawford,  James  Crawford,  I  think. 

[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  corrects  no  doubt  what  I  said,  I  do  not  know  that  it  comes 
to  very  much. 

[The  President.)  No,  we  have  got  it  in  order  now. 
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Rev.  Michael  O’ Donovan  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

69,358.  Are  you  now  parish  priest  at  Corrofin  ?— Yes. 

69  359.  I  believe  you  were  at  lulla  .— -ies. 

AdV NomCtoeAreThrs^Cthe  genlleman  that  my  learned  friend  was 
(Mr.  Lockwood.)  N  o,  Lis  .  priest  be  was  anxious  to  call  owing  to 

UsteS I  neSsarryaforWhim  to  return  to  Ireland.  My  learned  friend  mistook  the  name, 

and  this  is  the  real  gentleman. 

K:  CwTe^r^Llm  curate  at  Tulla,  I  think,  from  1866 

till  the  year  1882?  Yes.  TjPacnie  during  the  time  that  you 

69,361.  What  was  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Land  League  aunng  j 

were  there  ? — Tulla.  .  ,  ,  .  r.y,ar,fty.  ? None  whatsoever.  I  was  in 

69  362  Had  you  any  connexion  with  that  branch  .  iNone  woarsuev 

fart  opposed  to  it  and  the  parish  priest  also  was  opposed  to  it. 

69  364  ^^yoi^remember^h^n^^e^ran^h)o^Sth^LanderLeague^a^Tullanwas  put 
an  end  to  *-I do.  It  was  about  three  weeks  before  the  suppress, on  of  the  League. 
«  Can  you  tell  ns  whether  the  League  bad^with  opP^onJ-Te,  rery 

bS  70the10Leag°“ea  fe  foLF  our'  resolutions  idle.  They  were  sending  us 
-e^T'T^not" W  my  Lad,es 

Land  League.  You  were  president  of  the  Land  I,rague  . 

69.368.  But  not  of  the  Lad.es  Land  Leag  ^  N  °  addressed  to  the 

69.369.  Then  you  were  aware  of  the  common, cat, ons  a  threatening 

Land  League  by  the  moonlighters '—Yes,  X  got  one  o,  s 

notice  myself.  ,  threatening  notices  were  received  ?— Yes, 

■  •"  *i—  “ b'  — 

of  the  moonlighters.  i  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  very 

69,371-  Were  moonlighting  outrages  taking  place  m  rue  ne  g 

many  of  them.  Yes  1  did  on  many  Sundays,  and 

continued  tilf  a  pohcemanToTd  me  that  the  ^  they  were  only 

69  373.  So  far  as  you  could  by  denunciation  you  endeavoured  to  put  stop 

I-nd  League  in  denouncement  of  outrage? 

69,375.  You  told  us  just  now  that  e iventu; ally  you  threatening  letters. 

Yes,  I  called  a ,mee, nng  after  the  secrei iar; j  ^  jJ*  £ord  Lec0nfield's  agent  and  to 
and  several  others.  We  had  ai  0  °  resolution  in  the  League,  and  the 

ask  for  a  reduction  of  rent,  and  we  <  P  Leconfield  going  to  the  agent  at  all, 

moonlighters  were  opposed  to  the  taoan to  of  secretary  and  myself  got 

and  the  very  Sunday  that  we  pa.  £  of  Lord  Leconfield  received  threatening 

threatening  not, ces^sever  ^  J  be  plent  of  blood  spilt,  so  we  called  a 

meeting  then  on  the  following  day  am 1  ^^^“fghbonrliood  of  Tulla  ?-Lord 
69,376.  Who  were  the  pnncjpaltod.  owners  m  Colonel  O’Callaghan, 

Danid  °’ConneU  o£  K,lgorey' 

Mr.  Brady  Brown.  -  O’ flail  ao-han  ? — Yes,  he  lives  in  the 

69,377  You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Colonel  O  Oallagnan 

parish  of  Tulla.  ,  ,  ,,  n  Moinr  Molonev  — Yes,  he  lives  within 

69,378.  You  have  mentioned  also  the  name  of  Major  Moloney  . 

a  mile  of  Tulla. 
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69.379.  I  will  deal  first  of  all  with  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  of  Major  Moloney. 
Were  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  estate  of  that  gentle¬ 
man  ? — Yes. 

69.380.  Does  your  knowledge  extend  back  to  the  time  when  vou  went  to  Tulla  in 
1866?— Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  agent  of 
Major  Moloney  was  called.  His  name  is  George  Hewson.  His  evidence  is  upon  page 
1919  and  following  pages. 

69.381.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Hewson,  the  agent  ? — No,  I  did  not.  He  was  only  a  very 
short  time  agent.  Major  Moloney’s  brother  had  been  the  agent  for  many  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Spaight. 

69.382.  During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Tulla  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  on  the  estate  of  Major  Moloney  ? — Oh,  for  the  most  part  they  were  wretchedly 
poor. 

69.383.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  able  to  pay  the  rents  which  were  being 
demanded  of  them  ? — Well,  they  were  not  at  that  time.  There  were  about  six  out  of 
the  25  who  were  evicted.  There  were  about  six  able  to  pay. 

69.384.  Six  were  able  to  pay? — Yes. 

69.385.  About  how  many  tenants  were  there  altogether  ? — A  great  many  tenants. 
There  were  25  evicted. 

69,385a.  You  do  not  know  how  many  tenants  there  were — about? — I  should  think  he 
had  over  100. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  think  this  gentleman  speaks  to  Major  Moloney. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  at  page  1,922.  “I  do  not  believe  there  was  very  great 
distress.”  That  is  in  the  district  near  Major  Moloney.  Major  Moloney  refused  to  put 
the  rent  at  the  old  figure,  and  so  on.  I  did  not  give  the  succeeding  references.  I 
merely  indicated  the  witness. 

69.386.  When  did  these  evictions  take  place  on  Major  Moloney’s  estate  ? — I  think  in 
the  end  of  February  1882. 

69.387.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  evictions  on  the  minds  of  the  people? _ The 

people  considered  they  had  been  dealt  with  very  harshly  in  not  getting  an  abatement  ? 

69.388.  Do  you  agree  in  that  ? — Oh,  I  do,  I  do ;  they  were  paupers. 

69.389.  Do  you  know  when  any  abatement  had  been  made  by  Major  Moloney  in 
respect  of  his  tenants  ? — I  think  not.  My  recollection  is  there  had  not. 

69.390.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  obtain  an  abatement  for  the  tenants  ? — No  ;  I  did 

not  know  Mr.  Hewson,  and  the  major  was  not  at  home  then.  He  had  enne  to 
England.  6 

69.391.  Do  you  know  that  the  tenants  themselves  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
abatements  ? — Well,  I  think  they  were. 

69.392.  You  went  there  in  1866.  Do  you  know  the  rents  were  put  up  in  1870? _ 

Yes,  I  do.  I  recollect  it  in  1866.  Some  were  raised  60  and  70  per  cent.,  some  of 
them. 

69.393.  Was  it  after  that  putting  up  of  this  rent  that  the  people  began  to  get  into 
arrears  ? — They  had  been  always  poor. 

69,391.  Then  they  would  not  be  much  better  off  if  the  rents  were  put  up  ? _ No  ; 

most  of  his  property  is  mountain  land,  and  people  are  always  very  poor  on  the 
mountains. 

69,3Jo.  A  mountain  tract.  Had  the  tenants  themselves  made  all  the  improvements 
upon  the  land  ? — They  had. 

69.396.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  incidents  connected  with  those  evictions  ; 
do  you  remember  the  case  of  a  man  named  Hanrahan  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  John  Hanrahan 
You  are  quite  right. 

69.397.  Was  he  evicted? — He  was. 

69.398.  He  died,  I  believe,  from  the  cold  and  exposure  ? — Yes,  I  attended  him  when 
dymg,  and  he  told  me  that  he  got  cold  from  being  out  by  the  ditches. 

69.399.  Had  you  at  the  time  of  those  evictions  something  like  400  families  in  that 
district  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Yes,  402  families. 

69A00.  How  were  these  people  in  this  district  relieved  ?  Who  relieved  them  ? _ 

1  he  Protestant  rector,  and  my  fellow  curate,  and  myself.  We  gave  them  tickets  for 

meal  and  flour  twice  a  week.  It  used  to  occupy  from  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
o  in  the  evening.  & 
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69  401.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  landlords  did  anything  to  relieve  theml- 
N69^2"erthat  Major  Moloney  had  some  mills,  had  he  not  1-Yes,  he  had  a 

fla?9iaWeareSahismtenants  in  the  habit  of  working  there  ?-They  always  worked 

there  whilst  he  had  these  mills.  ,  ^  ,  ,  t^em  up  \  think,  about  10  years 

Tthink  one  was  shut  up  in 

1879  and  the  other  in  1880.  ,  11T1fipr  which  those  mills  were  shut  up  ? 

Wen.Tcou’ld  not1 exactly  TZ“  n  the  neighbourhood  the  people  ceased  to 

S°69%\  by^the* people  1  Oh,  none. 

69.407.  Boycotting  the  mills?  No,  no.  ?_Yes,  and  anxious  to  have 

69.408.  The  people  were  willing  enough  to  worK  tnere  .  res, 

it  as  long  as  they  grew  flax.  O’Donovan,  that  these  tenants  on  the 

69,409  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say.  Hr.  ^  Donovan,  ^  ?_Ye8  .  they 

estate  of  Major  Moloney  were  in  e  -11h  were  dosed  up,  and  they  had  no 

^10^^  wtSL  the  country  ;  for  some  time  before  he  left  the  country 

J»£L££SS  ££  S 

tenants.  „  ,  .  ...  n  i  n’rollno-lmn  first ? — I  inferred  it  from  the  fact 

69,411.  Then  I  will  deal  with  C°1°™1  O “  °They  had  established  the  League  for 
that  his  tenants  were  prominent  m  the  League,  mey 

some  few  months  before  the  pnests  nomed  1  .  property  ?— Oh,  he  has  several  ; 

,  «gtavs  u ,  *  -  » 

th69e,4°13.  How  far  is  Bodyke  from  ;  were  they  able  to  pay 

seas ssi£!st»: . «  - — — «* 

fret  4lTSDo  not  tell  us  that?-l  knew  that  his  tenants  in  the  parish  of  Tulla  could 

”1$6d  triTA  tHose  t^swhom  C 

»m^=^not  |et  compensation  they  were  throwmg 

up  the  land.  .  imnrovements  they  had  made  ?— Yes,  under 

69,417.  That  is  compensation  for  the  improve  j 

the  Act  of  1881.  nrooertv  ' Well,  in  the  parish  of  Tulla 

69  418.  Were  there  evictions  upon  that  property  . 

there  were  two  evictions,  I  think,  or  three— t  ree  evic  ion  •  ^  ^  Moloney  estate. 

w!rtt!re^ua,ale"  ^/“erty  of  Colonel  O'Callaghan  1-1  should 

think  not,  the  land  was  better.  +  Land  League  do  you  remember 

instances*  of  crime  in  this  "^hboarhooeipwri^to  of  the 

69,421.  Will  you  give  me  some  instances  ot  crime  neroie 

Land  League  ?  , 

{The  President.)  You  mean  agri anan  cm e.  arian  crime. 

~b.; Sei—w*1— ““ 

‘tia-K.'tis.-.  xsrsasr  Rs  R~ » ■  «•  - 

jm.  ;sk  a  S’ j.  — . ». ».». 

69.425.  What  was  his  name? — Carthy. 

69.426.  Carthy,  of  Tulla?— Yes. 
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69.427.  That  was  in  1870,  I  believe? — Oh,  I  think  not  so  early  as  that,  much  later 
than  that. 

69.428.  Was  it  before  the  establishment  of  the  League? — I  can  fix  it  I  think  now. 

69.429.  Do  you  remember  a  land  agent  named  Pierce  Oarrig  being  shot  ? — Yes,  he 
was  shot  between  Tulla  and  Ennis.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  year  though,  and  G-loster 
was  shot  about  the  same  time — a  land  agent  also. 

69.430.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Sheehy  being  burnt  ? — Yes,  I  was 
acquainted  with  him.  He  was  burnt  in  his  house.  His  house  was  burnt,  and  he 
himself  died.  He  was  burnt  to  death. 

69.431.  What  had  he  done  ? — He  had  evicted  three  tenants. 

69.432.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  League  was  a  person  held  in  opprobrium  by 
the  people  who  took  an  evicted  farm? — Certainly.  I  knew  one  case  on  Colonel 
O’Callaghan’s  property  where  two  men  gave  up  their  places  for  compensation,  and  a 
poor  man  went  and  took  the  place,  and  he  was  completely  boycotted. 

69.433.  That  is  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — That  is  before  there 
was  any  talk  of  a  Land  League  at  all. 

69.434.  What  would  a  man  be  known  as  who  took  an  evicted  farm  amongst  the 
people  ? — I  suppose  as  an  enemy  to  the  tenantry  in  general. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  a  murder,  my  Lord,  mentioned  in  Hewson’s  evidence 
at  page  1921. 

69.435.  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Tobin,  a  bailiff? — Yes, 

I  do. 

69.436.  W as  that  agrarian  ? — That  was  not  agrarian. 

69.437.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  in  this  district  were  there 
threatening  notices  and  boycotting  ? — Yes,  I  took  down  several  of  them  myself.  I 
suppose  I  took  down  about  ten  such  notices — two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
League. 

69.438.  Then  we  come  to  the  establishment  of  the  League  at  Tulla.  When  was  the 
Tulla  branch  established? — Well,  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1880.  I  did  not 
become  connected  with  it  then  till  about  November  1880. 

69.439.  In  your  opinion  was  the  establishment  of  that  League  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  these  people? — Well,  I  think  it  was  of  some  assistance  to  them. 

69.440.  So  far  as  you  know  was  crime  or  outrage  ever  countenanced  or  encouraged 
by  the  branch  of  the  League  with  which  you  were  connected  ? — Never. 

69.441.  On  the  contrary,  do  I  understand  that  the  branch  of  the  League  always 
denounced  crime  and  outrage? — Yes,  and  used  their  influence  even  to  prevent  it 
outside  the  League. 

69.442.  Were  the  respectable  persons  in  the  district  connected  with  the  League? 
— I  think  every  head  of  a  family  in  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  four,  were 
members  of  the  Land  League. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

69.443.  Speaking  as  far  as  you  know  of  the  county  of  Clare  generally,  was  it  a 

county  that  was  free  from  agrarian  crime  or  not,  prior  to  the  years  1879  and  1880  ? _ 

No,  it  was  not. 

69.444.  Then  I  will  go  back  a  short  way.  Take  1877.  I  see  from  the  return  of 
agrarian  crime  in  Clare,  the  number  was  five  in  1877,  and  eight  in  1878.  Would  you 
call  that  freedom  from  crime  or  not  ?  It  may  be  a  matter  of  terms  ? — Seven  or 
eight  ? 

69.445.  In  the  year  1877  there  were  five  agrarian  crimes  in  the  whole  county  of 
Clare,  and  in  the  year  1878  there  were  eight  agrarian  crimes  in  the  whole  county. 
Should  you  consider  such  a  number  of  crimes  as  constituting  freedom  from  crime  or 
not? — Well,  I  would  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

69.446.  This  is  agrarian  crime?— Well,  it  might  be  a  mere  threatening  notice. 
Threatening  notices  were  not  regarded  at  all  at  first. 

69.447.  You  do  not  follow  me.  If  there  were  only  five  agrarian  crimes  in  one  year, 

and  eight  in  another,  should  you  say  that  was  freedom  from  agrarian  crime  or  not  ? _ - 

I  would  not  say  it  was  perfect  freedom.  I  would  say,  of  course,  there  was  agrarian 
crime,  but  I  would  say  in  a  very  large  county  that  it  was  not  considerable. 
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69.448.  When  I  call  your  attention  to  these  figures,  surely  that  shows  very  little 
agrarian  crime  in  those  years. 

(The  Witness.)  There  were  some  things  set  down  as  agrarian  crime  which  were  very 

tri™Lo  (Sir  E  James.)  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  that.  If  there  were  only  five  of  all 

69.449.  [Mr  a-  Jam  )  g  J  ,  ;  fctfle  agrarian  crime  for 

classes  I  Have  told  you  alread°y,  to  the  nature 

S  fhf  crime  1  wouW  tiiinl  worse  of  one  murder  than  a  million  of  threatening 

n°69  450  Crime  of  any  nature,  call  it  agrarian-surely  you  will  admit - ?-I  would 

,  f;  w„  it  a  crime  but  I  would  not  think  it  was  a  serious  crime. 
ad69  461  If  it  was  a  crime  of  an  agrarian  character,  if  there  were  only  five  in  one 
yearmthecoumyof  Clare,  surely  that  shows  great  freedom  from  that  kind  of  crime  I 

“IS*'  Very  well,  now  I  havegoUhat.  J  will  read  Htoyom 

^rLa^dLeaVc  est’abTshedN-Well,  I  could  not  give  you  the^ate,  for  I  had  no 

eZ M«:  riSuk  tthpa°rneu‘came  and’spTke  at  e“  September  t-I  could  not 
say.  I  d'id  not  attend  His  meetings  at .all.  established  in  1880.  I  have 

giv^yt  *  i8re- 21  *  i879- In  1880 

there  are  93,  in  1881,  213. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  for  the  county. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  whole  county.  .  . 

(Mr.  Locku-ood.)  This  gentleman  has  spoken  of  his  district 
>q-  rr  jnwP.  \  Yes  I  have  not  the  means  of  dissecting  them. 

^Mr^Lockwood.)  I  know  you  cannot,  but  I  am  sure  you  wish  to  be  fair,  and  I  was 

Sphere  were  207  for  the  year  1882  Now  when  was 
your  Land  League  suppressed?  I  think  you  say  you  dissolved  ,t?-Three  weeks 
before  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Government.  November  1880  I  think. 

ETSSS  1«»  *  about  the  end  of 

Se69458OT I  cal\  ^attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  existence  of  your  League 

whaf'dryrtSbute  WWl-I  toHt  wl"raUy  owing  t^the  landlords 

Pr“f4n!9f “I  am’afrabLtiese  "Tie^lr/wicked  They  did  that  in  1882  and 

18839:460  W  e  We  the  list  of  evictions.  I  see  the  evictions 

members  of  your  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

69,462.  They  were  ?— Yes. 

69  463  That  would  be  the  tenant-farmer  himsell  .  xes.  -  , 

69:464!  Did  you  only  have  as  members  the  heads  of  the  families  ?-The  heads  of  the 

fa69  «5°nYou  would  not  have  anvthing  to  do  with  their  sons  or  young  men  ?-No 
69,t66.  Did  those  young  men  live  in  the  neighbourhood  or  with  their  fathers?- 

Yes,  with  their  fathers.  .  .  .  .  . 

69  467.  They  lived  at  home  with  their  fathers  .  xes. 

69*468*  The  father,  the  head  of  the  family  being  the  Land  Leaguer,  the  sons  living 
at  home  in  the  same  house  ?— Yes. 
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69.469.  I  need  not  ask  you  these  houses  are  very  small  ? — Yes. 

69.470.  As  you  say,  probably  wretched  small  houses,  so  the  family  would  all  be 
together  ? — Yes. 

69.471.  And  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  every  member  of  the  family  would 
certainly  be  known  to  the  head  of  it,  more  or  less? — Yes. 

69.472.  Where  did  the  Moonlighters  come  from  ? — They  were  mostly  the  sons  of 

those  men. 

69.473.  Living  at  home  with  their  fathers  ? — Yes. 

69.474.  You  have  just  told  me  they  denounced  you  openly  once  ? — Yes. 

69.475.  You  in  your  examination-in-chief  said  the  Moonlighters  denounced  vou 
openly  ? — Yes. 

69.476.  Then  you  knew  who  they  were? — I  did. 

69.477.  They  were  the  sons  ? — Yes. 

69.478.  These  were  the  men  who  committed  the  outrages  ? — Yes. 

69.479.  Was  anyone  of  them  ever  brought  to  justice  ?— There  was  only  one. 

69.480.  Out  of  all  these  men.  Father  0  Donovan,  living  at  home  in  your  parish  and 
the  men  you  knew  ? — Yes. 

69.481.  Flow  was  that  ?  I  do  not  know.  The  police,  1  think,  were  not  active 
enough. 

69.482.  You  would  have  wished  to  see  them  brought  to  justice  ? — I  would.  I  would 
do  my  best  to  do  it. 

69.483.  And  none  of  them  ever  happened  to  be? — No,  only  one. 

69.484.  When  these  men  denounced  you  openly  how  many  were  there  of  Ihem? — 
There  was  only  one  that  spoke  to  me  openly.  IFe  told  me  it  was  better  for  me  not  to 
be  referring  to  his  society  from  the  altar ;  lie  told  me  it  was  better  for  me  to  give  up 
referring  to  his  society  from  the  altar ;  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  or  his  society 
to  be  called  blackguards. 

69.485.  That  was  what  you  mean.  You  used  the  word,  I  think,  “  they  ”  ;  but  never 
mind.  1  heie  was  one  young  man  who  said  so  ? — Yes,  and  he  fled  the  country  then. 
He  was  about  being  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  there  was  a  warrant  mad»^ 
out  for  his  arrest,  and  he  fled  the  country.  He  was  a  Fenian. 

69.486.  As  you  have  given  this  statement  that  “  his  society,”  the  young  man  said, 
would  not  be  denounced,  did  you  know  there  was  an  independent  body  of  young  men 
acting  as  a  society  called  Moonlighters  ?— Yes. 

69.487.  You  knew  that  ? — I  did. 

69.488.  And  knew  who  they  were?— Well,  you  know  I  could  not.  I  did  from 
hearsay. 

69.489.  And  you  knew  this  young  man  ? — I  conversed  with  them,  or  endeavoured  to 
converse  with  them. 

69.490.  You  knew  this  young  man  ?— I  did  Fie  would  not  admit  anything  to  me. 
I  often  had  a  private  conversation  with  the  same  party,  because  I  believe  he  was  the 
centre  of  the  fenianism  in  the  district.  I  could  get  no  good  of  him.  He  left  the 
country  then.  There  was  a  warrant  made  out  for  his  arrest. 

69.491.  We  have  unfortunately  the  list  of  outrages  in  Tulla.  As  far  as  you  knew, 
they  were  all  committed  by  these  young  men— these  Moonlighters  ?— Well,  I  think  so.  ’ 

69.492.  Who  you  knew  had  formed  themselves  into  a  secret  society  ?— Yes. 

69.493.  Such  being  the  fact,  tue  secret  societv  must  have  been  formed  more  or  less 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  outrages  ?— Well,  I  believe  so. 

69.494.  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  necessarv,  we  have 
got  them  here,  murder  after  murder,  and  outrage  after  outrage  ?— There  was  no 
murder  committed  in  all  that  time.  There  was  no  murder  committed,  nor  any  serious 
outrage,  in  the  parish  of  Tulla  all  the  time.  It  was  only  a  shot  fired  in  the  yard,  and 
going  to  the  house  and  threatening  the  men  in  the  house.  There  was  no  serious 
outrage  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  parish.  There  was  never  a  man  hurt. 

(Sh  H.  James  )  This  is  in  evidence.  It  is  the  same  document  I  referred  to  this 
morning,  page  2  of  co.  Clare.  The  summer  of  1880,  this  gentleman  says,  it  was 

that  the  Land  League  was  established.  No.  7,  I  think,  is  the  first  one  to  be  referred 
to : — 

“  8th  June  1880.— Michael  Nugent,  farmer,  70  years  : — At  10.30  p.m.  four 
shots  were  fired  at  his  door,  which  was  penetrated  by  four  bullets.  Nugent  had 

x  55696. — Ev.  83.  C 
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„  4-  a  nniipp  was  r>osted  closo  to  his  door,  which 

“  CXed  to “TdlewZw  like  toe  door  if  he  did  nptsettle. 

“  Tull  a  15th  July  1880,  William  Halpin,  farmer, 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Will  you  ask  him  about  that . 

(Sir  H.  James  )  I  will  take  it  all ^  °|e  er  g  f  ..—Several  shots  were  fired  about 
“  William  Halpin,  farmer,  45  years  ot  age  ^  his  bedroom  window. 

“  his  house  during  the  mg  ,  one  doQr  Qn  tbe  same  night,  warning  him 

::  tCaetToi"Borvtee  farm  he  would  be  shot.  The  farm  in  question 

“  tad  been  surrendered  for  an  farmer.  02  years  of  age  :-At 

“  9th  September  188  ),  lu  ,  ^  thrmiffh  the  window  of  his  house;  he 

“  about  12.30  a.m.  three  sho  s  were  but  eventually  he  reported  the  matter  to 
was  afraid  to  go  out  for  so  J5  been  tQ  ^  Cusack  taking  a  farm 

the  police,  lhe  motive  appea  received  a  letter  on  the  same 

which  was  about  being  surren  •  ‘  be  take  the  land.  25th  October 

“  morning  threatening  him  with  server,  53  years  of  age,  was 

“  1880,  Tulla,  Denis  “  otrCen  or  a  car.  When  near  Bodyke. 

::  from“ 

“  bushes  and  fired  at  him,  woun  >"o  learnea  friend  reading  these  things  as 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1  do  not  wis  >  0  P  J ,  ,  tb;B  ;a  not  the  opportunity  for 

often  as  he  chooses  but  1  would ^suggest  my  ,  one  incident  to  the 

» JSJMKl  V£  JS  -  '■  -  -  -» 

ta5!XSSo,w. a„ - U... -- a. r-<»' “  *» 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  think  the  general '  0  3e  ‘  .  {or  doil,g  6o.  ‘l  submit  the  proper 
lout  is,  brtptctdmg  to  another  outrage,  to  see  whether  a  witness  has  any 
knowledge  of  it.  ^  tbe  witness  say  there  were  no  outrages  in 

TuUat-It(wls  torMaLdiSt'\  “peaking  of.  i/was  the  parish  district  of 

Tuila. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  said  in  lus  pans  .  nrpvpnt  Sir  Henrv 

(The  President.)  However,  it  is  ^eeCSgyt^eM  several  instances.  We  shall  see 

James  calling  the  attention  ot  \e  Sir  Henry  James  cannot  be 

69,490.  I  was  taking  Tulla  for  toe  ^tst'toe  poC  district. 
district  ?-That  you  are  reading?  That  list  toleis  P 

69.497.  Is  Tulla  the  centre  of  that  district  ?-Well  Itoink  ^  ^ 

69.498.  I  think  Halpin  lived  in  the  pai  “f  ]ulla  ?_Micllael  Cusack  was  in  the 

69,499-  Michael  Cusack,  was  he  m  th  p 

parish  of  Tulla.  Westropp ;  that  would  be  at  Burnt  Island  ?— 

69.500.  The  second  name,  Mis.  westropp, 

That  I  cannot  say.  T  Here  is  vour  own  parish  again. 

69.501.  I  will  shorten  them  as  much  as  I  can.  Here  is  yo  v 

Tulla,  7th  of  January  1881.  ™ltoins  will  6ee  and  the  third  column, 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No.  2  is  the  t 18  "C,5L_the  first  name  is  the  district ;  the  second 

from  which  my  learned  friend  mnow  reading  *•£»  ^  my  leaniad  fri  end  read, 

name  is  the  sub-district.  &  ,  the  condition  of  the  estates  m  Bodyke,  and, 

Bodyke,  I  was  asking  this  gentlema  experience  of  those  estates. 

your  Lordships  will  remember,  he  smd  he  hactom  e  cp^  ^  ^  ^  ^  going  to 

be'^frc^yUtoat  sir  Cry  James  is  at  present  quite  within  his  rights. 
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(Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  really  yield  to  my  friends  as  much  as  I  can.  I  will  more 
prominently  point  to  the  second  name,  the  column  which  relates  to  the  parish  itself, 
does  it  not  ? 

69.502.  I  was  giving  you  the  name  of  Felix  Durnien  ;  do  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  he 
is  a  schoolmaster. 

69.503.  His  house  was  fired  into  ? — That  was  not  agrarian,  though  it  was  in  the 
district. 

69.504.  You  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 

“  His  house  was  fired  into  by  a  party  of  men.  Two  police  were  in  the  house 
“  protecting  him  at  the  time,  and  returned  the  fire  on  the  attacking  partv  but 
“  without  effect.”  ° 

This  is  the  motive  given. 

“  In  September  1880  Durnien  summoned  the  chairman  of  the  Tulla  branch 
“  of  the  Land  League  to  petty  sessions,  for  which  Durnien  became  unpopular 
“  and  was  boycotted.  He  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  is  regarded  by 
“  the  people  as  a  Government  spy.” 

I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  anyone  that  you  wish.  Then  I  skip 
over  a  district  and  come  again  to  Tulla. 

“  27th  April  1881,  John  Sheehan,  caretaker  and  labourer,  35  years.  Two 
“  shots  were  fired  into  Sheehan’s  house.  Motive:  Sheehan  was  caretaker  for  a 
“  landlord,  and  occupied  the  house  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted.” 

Then  May  1st  1881  : — 

“  Patrick  Degidan,  farmer,  45  years  of  age.” 

And  there  are  other  names  mentioned : — 

“  Michael  McGrath,  farmer,  50  years  of  age;  James  McGrath,  farmer, 
“  48  years  of  age.  Three  persons  pushed  open  Degidan’s  door  at  9.30  p.m.  (they 
“  carried  arms,  and  two  were  disguised),  and  abused  Degidan  for  having  goats 
“  belonging  to  a  man  who  was  receiving  police  protection.  The  party  next 
“  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Michael  and  James  McGrath,  and  ordered  the 
“  McGraths  to  come  out.  As  they  were  not  obeyed,  the  party  entered,  and  one 

“  of  them  fired  a  shot.  James  McGrath  went  to  the  door,  and  was  stabbed  in 

“  the  thigh,  Michael  was  stabbed  in  three  places,  and  made  to  go  on  his  knees 
“  and  swear  he  would  not  allow  the  goats  on  his  land.  The  object  of  this 

“  outrage  was  to  deter  persons  from  having  intercourse  with  a  man  named 

“  Durnien,  who  was  much  disliked  in  consequence  of  having  summoned  a  member 
“  of  the  Land  League  for  school  fees.” 

The  next,  I  think,  in  your  parish,  was  the  6th  of  July  1881  : — 

“  Tulla  parish,  John  Moloney,  farmer,  60  years  of  age.  Two  shots  were  fired 
“  through  his  bedroom  window.  Motive  :  A  law  suite  was  pending  between 
“  Moloney  and  one  of  his  neighbours  regarding  the  possession  of  4|  acres  of 
“  land.” 

That  would  be  personal,  apparently.  Then  there  occurred  some  outrages  at  Feakle, 
Bodyke,  O’Callaghan’s  mills,  which  you  have  spoken  to,  and  which  I  "will  speak  of 
afterwards.  Then  on  the  1st  October  1881  : — 

“  Colonel  John  O’Callaghan,  landlord,  55  years.  Two  cows,  his  property, 
ff  were  maliciously  injured  by  breaking  their  hins.”  J  ’ 

(Mr.  Lockwood .) 

“  Colonel  O’Callaghan  was  unpopular  in  the  neighbourhood.” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Certainly,  I  wish  to  shorten  it.  On  the  next  nao-e  on  th* 

19th  October  1881  : —  ° 

.  “  Kate  Moroney,  farmer’s  wife,  60  years.  About  11.45  p.m.  two  shots  from 
“  rifles  and  two  from  revolvers  were  fired  through  the  bedroom  window.  Assigned 
motive  is  that  Mrs.  Moroney  had  paid  her  rent  a  few  davs  previouslv  ” 

19th  December  1881  J  1 

“  Donough  O’Brien,  agent,  45  years.  Had  visited  the  townland  of  Mygoon 
“  Upper  to  arrange  with  tenants  on  Sir  Robert  Keane’s  property,  over  which  he 
was  agent,  and  was  returning  in  the  evening,  having  failed  in  his  object  when 
he  was  fired  at,  but  escaped  uninjured.  Motive  :  Mr.  O’Brien  refused  to  crive 
“  aD  abatement  in  the  rent.”  c  1 

C  2 
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Then  April  1882  at  Tulla n  £ _  .  fl1 

«  John  Murpy, herd,  60  years:  During  the  night  of  15th  or  morning  of]  16th 
«  instant,  the  tafof  Murphy’s  cow  was  cut  off  Motive:  Murphy  was  hordmg 
“  for  a  man  who  was  suspected  of  having  paid  his  rent. 

rpi-ipn  rm  the  15th  August  1882  at  Tulla  _  „  ,  -n 

“  James  Mclnerney,  farmer,  42  years  of  age  ;  Bridget  Mclnerney,  farmer  s  wife, 

“  38  years  ;  and  John  Mclnerney,  farmer,  70  years,  lwo  men  armed  with  revolvers 
..  entered  James  Mclnerney’s  house  and  made  his  wife  promise  she  would  make 
..  her  husband  give  up  hay  he  had  purchased.  They  threatened  her  and  fired 
“  several  shots  in  the  house  They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  John  Mclnerney 
“  and  fired  several  shots  into  the  house.  Motive :  -To  prevent  people  buying 
“  hay  from  Mrs.  Walsh,  who  had  evicted  a  family  from  a  farm. 

505 '  I  hive  purposely  not  gone  into  other  districts  except  your  own  for  the 
time  but  of  r0u?se  Prese  places  were  mentioned,  such  as  Bodyke,  Feakle,  Caher, 
and  so  forth.  Those  are  in  the  county  of  Clare,  but  in  the  police  district  of  Tulla  ?- 

Y 69  506.  What  about  is  the  size  of  the  police  district  of  Tulla?— I  should  think  it 

ovtpnds  in  some  directions  about  12  miles  from  Tulla.  ;  , 

69  507.  And  in  the  other  directions? — In  some  directions  m  one,  I  be  leve, 

tPree’—the  Ennis  direction  about  three  miles.  _ 

508  \bout  12  in  one  direction  and  three  m  anotkei  .  res. 

69  509'  i  will  live,  my  Lord,  afterwards  the  exact  number  in  this  district.  I  have 
read  you  outcertain  outrages— those  that  I  have  referred  to  m  the  parish  you  know 
of  Asome  of  them  only.  Some  of  them  I^never  heard  of  till  now. 

min  '-  They^were° committed ^by111 these  young  men  whom  you  say  now  that  you 

k' 69  5F1  WhoCformed  a1" society’ the”  object  oTwhicli  was  to  commit  these  outrages. 

V’  W  hev  were  the  sons  of  the  Land  Leagers  remaining  at  home.  You 

wcmid’have  liked  to  have  stopped  these  outrages  if  you  could.  Father  Donovan  . 

]f  you  could’you  would  ? — I  would  do  my  best. 

69  514.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  the  authorities  that  you  knew  the  class  of  the 
’  men  who  committed  the  outrages  ? — Yes,  but  I  could  not  prove  it.  _  - 

7  69^15.  To  whom  did  you  communicate  it  ?— Sometimes  to  the  sub-inspector  of 

P°iqe;16  Can  vou  give  me  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  any  informa- 
tion  in  order  F  afsist  m  the  detection  of  these  people  ?-Somet.mes  to  the  head 

constable.  ^  .  me  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  you  said  you  com- 

municated  information  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  detecting  this  crime  .  Mr.  Cra  , 

sub-inspector.  . ,  ,  -«  qqa 

69  519  ^h^IwtwrCMnes^rTaYe  had  as  inspectors  ?-I  could  not  give  you 

hiS69lo.'  J^IoTdtl^eiskTand  the  other  is  short.  Inspector  Crane,  was  if 

"°r(AV  'f  77u-  President  )  Sub-inspector  I  think  you  said  ?— Sub-inspector. 

69  522  What  sort  of  a  gentleman  is  he  ?_A  nice  gentleman-an 

Elfglish^* gentleman— -a  Yorkshire  man.  He  has  a  brother  also  m  Kerry  who  is 

-Irra^errEnglish  Mr.  Crane  examined. 

[ffirl'“'My  Lord,  I  am  told  it  is  a  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  was 

eX69  5n23dTYLhnk“d0tyouelteTahtoeof  this?-- Wo  had  many  conversations  about  the 
time  of  tiieTe  occurrences,  particularly  about  the  case  you  are  reading  now,  Durmen, 

69.524.  Was  he  acting  officially  at  the  time?  Oh,  no.  _  . 

69.525.  I  was  asking  as  to  the  authorities.  When  you  saw  this 

what  steps  did  you  take  to  try  and  bring  the  young  man  to  justice  !-I  took  no  steps 
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except  that  I  told  him  my  impression  was,  or  belief  was  that  such  and  such  a  person 
committed  the  outrage  ;  no  further  than  that. 

69.526.  Did  you  give  him  the  name  of  any  particular  person  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think 
I  could  do  that. 

69.527.  Have  you  ever  communicated  to  anybody  acting  in  authority,  to  your 
knowledge,  that  you  knew  there  were  young  men  forming  secret  societies  to  commit 
these  outrages — “  yes  ”  or  “  no  ”  ? — I  have  not. 

69.528.  Did  you  over  communicate  to  any  person  acting  in  authority,  not  by  way  of 
conversation,  your  knowledge  that  secret  societies  had  been  formed  by  the  youno-  men 

m  the  parish  of  which  you  had  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  outrages  ? _ I 

never  did  to  anyone  acting  in  an  official  capacity. 

69.529.  When  you  say  secret  societies,  did  you  know  that  there  was  any  membership 
of  any  particular  societies  ?— Well,  I  think  there  were  some  of  them  Fenians,  and  some 

of  them  were  not. 

69.530.  I  am  speaking  as  to  Moonlighters.  When  do  you  say  that  such  a  society 
first  came  into  existence  ?  I  could  not  tell  that;  I  think,  when  Fenianism  first  came 
into  existence,  but  then  it  was  not  so  widespread  at  all  till  the  Land  League  days. 

69.531.  It  was  not  so  widespread  until  when?  —  It  was  not  so  widespread  in 

Tullsi.  * 


69.532.  Until  when?— Until  immediately  before  the  Land  League  of  1877  when  it 
spread  into  the  parish  of  Tulla. 

69.533.  I  think  your  first  answer  was  until  the  Land  League  ?— ' Well,  I  was  making 

a  mistake.  It  was  two  years  before.  It  was  fully  two  years  before,  about  1877.  [The 
shorthand  writer  read  the  former  answer. ]  "  L  ■ 

69,534  Father  Donovan,  you  had  known  of  Fenianism  for,  I  suppose,  a  great  many 
yG3/Fs  .  I  es. 

69,535.  Speaking  generally  now  of  the  class,  who  were  the  Fenians  ?— They  were 
the  sons  of  small  farmers.  J 

69,536  The  same  young  men  ?— Not  all  the  same  young  men  ;  all  the  Moonlighters 
were  not  Fenians.  There  seemed  to  be  wheels  within  wheels. 

69.537.  But  all  Fenians  were  Moonlighters  ?— Well,  I  think  they  were  even  leaders 
ot  the  Moonlighters,  and  anxious  to  draw  the  Moonlighters  into  their  society. 

69.538.  Now  you  say  two  years  before  the  Land  League  days,  I  presume  by  that 

you  mean  1878,  moonlighters  were  known  by  name  as  members  of  a  society  Well  I 
think  so.  J  ’ 

69.539.  Do  you  say  that  at  any  time  in  the  year  1878,  Moonlighters  were 

a  society  by  name— 1878  I  am  giving  to  you  ?— Well,  I  could  not  say, 
remember.  J 

69.540.  Then  you  do  not  say  that  ? — I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

69.541.  Were  they  known  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

69.542.  You  do  not  remember  that? — No. 

69.543.  But  they  were  known  in  1880?— Well,  I  think  they  were  known 
now.  My  recollection  is  that  they  were  known  in  1879  as  Moonlighters. 

,69’544-  Yoy  ?r8t  ™swer  was  you  did  not  recollect  in  1879.  I  then  put  it  to  von 
whether  Moonlighters  by  name  were  known  in  1880,  which  was  the  date  of  your  Land 
League,  and  your  second  answer  is  now,  they  were  known  in  1879  ? _ Yes. 

69,545.  I  call  your  attention  to  your  first  answer  that  they  were  not?— Yes.  because 
some  of  these  threatening  notices,  I  looked  down  as  far  back  as  1879,  were 
signed  Captain  Moonlight.”  Therefore,  they  must  have  been  known  so  far  back  as 


known  as 
I  do  not 


in  1879, 


69,546.  I  am  not  speaking  of  one  word  used,  “Captain  Moonlight.”  That  i« 
perhaps,  why  I  was  so  quickly  interrupting  you,  but  I  was  asking  you  as  to  your 
“?e  of  Se<fefc  soiciet  es  foimed.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  that  in  the  year 
79  ‘  1  am  n°fc  sPeakmg  of  the  one  term  “  Captain  Moonlight,”  which  probably  was 
an  o  d  term  but  of  secret  societies  of  young  men  in  your  parish.  Had  you  any 
knowledge  of  their  existence  m  the  year  1879  ? — I  had  of  Fenianism. 

+i  °  at547VYi°.U  S6e’  7°  draw.the  distinction  between  Fenianism,  which  was  old  and 
e  Moonlighters,  who  came  into  existence  at  a  certain  time.  I  ask  you  to  kindly 
attend  to  my  question.  Did  you  know  of  the  bands  of  Moonlighters-secret  societies 
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«  distinguished  from  Fenians,  existing  in  the 

year  1879? — I  did. 

69.548.  Committing  outrage* tlireatening  notices  and  so  forth. 

69.549.  In  your  parish  .  *  .  divfLai? _ Well,  I  do  not  remember  ]ust  now. 

69.550.  But  any  outrages  on  any  in  ind;vidual  by  the  secret  society  which  you 

69.551.  Was  there  any  outiag  lg79  ?_j  do  not  recollect  any  outrage  m 

say  was  formed  for  *e  purpose  th  y  itted  in  tte  neighbouring  parishes 

the  parish  previous  to  that  time,  vvc 

by  these  parties.  -  .  ^  wbpT1  t  ffet  out  of  your  parish.  If  you  will 

allow'me"  1 1  “.°^M  keep  withfn  your  parish  1-Tkey  may  have  been 

committed,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them.  ^  ^  not  say  there  were  none. 

Hill  Did  yoVknow  o?  the  Moonlighters  in  other  parishes  besides  your  own  1-1 
did. 

69.555.  In  1879  ?— Yes. 

69.556.  Secret  societies  ?  Y  es.  •  ned  „  Captain  Moonlight”;  but  did 

*■£.  -s  ts  «*. >»  >■  >sre  i>  *«* 

called  by  that  name  at  any  time,  but  t  ^  witbm  tlie  parish.  He  is  just  m  the 

a  magistrate,  of  Kilgorie..  1  th^boundary  of  the  parish.  He  got  threatening 

parish,  though  his  house  is  just  on  th  ge  wag  £red  into  at  this  time. 

"°$2  X  amount  to 

Tkat  seems  t0  be  wbat  he  pomts  t0' 

°(Sir  H.  James.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  that: is  precise  y  w  P  ying  that  secret  societies  were 

69,559.  Is  there  any  other  ground  you  have .tor  say  |  ittin  utrages>  and  called 
formed.  I  am  speaking  of  societies  for  the  pmpose  0  c0  J  h  to  Smenti0n  that 

“  Moonlighters,”  except  the  fact  m ^  Lord  has  b*mjo  ^  ^  reason.  A  police- 
documents  signed  “  Captain  Moonbg  information  on  the  best  of  authority  that  he 
man  told  me  at  one  time  that  he  liad  0  meeting  at  a  certain  public-house, 

had  got  the  names  of  seven  young  me  |  perhaps  upwards  of 

He  gave  me  their  names,  and  I  went  to  of  tl le ^  the  leader 

30  years  of  age,  the  others  were  young  fellow^ and  U msp^  J  ^  j  have  got 

of  the  business.  Well,  I  wer]tTt  waXto  advise  you.  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  member  of  a 
“  information,  about  you,  and  I  ,  ,7  .  j  scdd  “  J  heard  it  from  the  police, 

“  secret  society.”  He  asked  me  who  to  Id  me  arrested.”  I  was  anxious  to 

“  and  they  have  their  eye  upon  you,  an  y  „  id  j  «  ^ave  you  joined  any  secret 

p  <£  “  I  am  a  F  JUl  he  said.  That 

WSreCertai“y,  tlTwa^hat  t-I  asked  bow  long  was  be  a  Fenian.  “  I  have 

tooTtbisTotst  U  —  *  ~ 

about  1868.  •  9  ypp 

69.563.  And  then  he  was  a  Femnu  .  1  •  ?__Ho,  I  did  not. 

69.564.  Did  you  know  him  as  a  Moo  t  in  additi0n  to  that  mentioned 

b/t^Pre^U-Tt^Xemrtoh0  me  that  Lose  were  tbe  party  wbo  were 
“^rSd^.wbde.  Is  wbat  youbave  told 

Sfvttt“g  l^TbSe  we^’secret  Moonlight  societies  ?-I  did  know 
more  than  that  about  them,  but  I  could  not  well  tell  . 
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69.567.  I  beg'  your  pardon.  I  will  not  ask  you  the  question.  That  is  all  you  have 
to  give  in  evidence  in  the  witness  box  ? — Yes. 

69.568.  Was  there  any  oath  taken  by  what  you  call  the  secret  societies  of  Moon¬ 
lighters  that  you  know  of  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  the  oath  was  taken  by  the  Fenians  for 
I  have  met  with  them. 

69.569.  Not  any  other  oath? — lam  not  aware  that  any  other  oath  was  taken  by 

Moonlighters.  J 

69.570.  When  did  you  hear  the  name  “  Captain  Moonlight  ”  used  ? — I  have  heard  it 
since  I  was  a  child. 

69.571.  You  have  read  it  in  books,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have,  and  I  have  seen 
them  as  far  back  as  the  year  1845,  gangs  of  them  going  through  the  country. 

69.572.  You  say  you  have  known  of  the  Fenians  all  your  life;  since  1868  certainly 

you  have  known  of  the  Fenians  ? — Oh,  yes.  J 

69.573.  Do  you  represent  that  the  Fenians  were  in  favour  of  outrage  upon 

individuals  ? — Well,  I  think  they  were  latterly,  not  formerly.  & 

69.574.  Fenianism  in  its  origin  was  known  to  you,  I  think— it  certainly  had  nothin^ 
to  do  with  outrage  upon  individuals,  had  it  ? — It  had  latterly. 

69.575.  Originally,  I  said? — Oh,  no. 

69.576.  When  do  you  suggest  that  Fenianism  changed  the  object  of  its  existence— 
or  changed  one  of  its  objects  ? — I  could  not  say. 

69.577.  About  when  ? — I  could  not  fix  any  time. 

69.578.  Approach  some  time.  You  said  latterly.  We  must  have  some  construction 
put  upon  that  ?  I  knew  the  party  who  were  Fenians  to  be  in  the  outrages  lately. 

69.579.  (The  President.)  That  those  who  had  been  Fenians  had  become  members  of 
another  secret  society.  I  did  not  collect  him  to  be  suggesting  that  Fenianism 
changed  its  character  ? — No,  they  continued  to  be  Fenian. 

69.580.  (Sir  H.  James.)  No  doubt,  that  is  what  my  Lord  said.  What  you  mean  is 

Fenianism  as  Fenianism - ? — Continued. 


69.581.  Continued  free  from  outrage? — Yes,  there  was  no  chance  of  converting  a 
Fenian— no  chance  whatever  of  showing  him  the  folly  of  his  society— the  folly  of  his 
object. 

69.582.  But  latterly  the  individuals  who  had  been  Fenians,  did  they  take  a  different 
course  to  what  they  had  before  as  Fenians  ? — Yes. 

69.583.  When  did  you  observe  the  change  ?— Well,  I  observed  it  about  the  time  the 
policeman  gave  me  the  information. 

69.584.  1868  t — About  1877  or  1878,  one  of  the  two  years. 

69.585.  When  did  you  observe  that  the  Fenians— the  individuals  I  mean,  not  the 

organisation — were  what  I  would  term,  taking  to  outrage ;  as  early  as  1877  ? _ Yes 

I  did. 

69.586.  What  outrages  did  they  commit  in  your  parish  ?— Well,  I  think  they 
cnmmitted  that  upon  Durnien  you  have  read,  and  there  were  two  others  you  mentioned 
there — Degidan  and  McGrath. 

69,587  Give  an  instance  in  your  parish,  first,  in  1877.  Give  me  an  instance  at 
i  ulla.  Can  you  give  it  ? — No. 

69^8.  Can  you  give  any  one  in  1878  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  recollect. 

69.589.  Can  you  give  any  m  1879  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

69.590.  Then  I  must  ask  you.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  Fenians,  as  individuals, 
took  to  outrage?— From  the  statement  the  policeman  made  to  me  and  from  the  inquiry 

outra^s  a^°Ut  mG  ^ese  were  the  parties  who  were  committing 

69.591.  The  outrages  where?— Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  think  by  the  outrages  he 

m?f?LtSrerat1enmg  1ftter^’  Which  Were  in  circulation  then— not  any  gross  outrage.’’ 

69.592.  I  have  often  heard  that  threatening  letters  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 

outrages  m  another  place,  but  is  that  the  reason  that  you  think  the  Fenians  had  taken 
to  outrage,  because  somebody  was  writing  threatening  letters  ? _ Yes. 

69.593.  That  is  all.  You  did  not  know  who  wrote  those  letters? — Well,  I  did  not 

In  tb,at  case7hicl1 1  Sa™  you,  the  name  of  Felix  Durnien,  the  7th  January 
1.  .  L  Did  you  know  of  any  outrage  Deing  committed  by  any  persons  you  thought  to 
be  Fenians  before  that  date  the  7th  of  January  1881.  That  was  an  outrage 
committed  by  Fenians,  I  think  ? — Yes.  3 
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m  w-s  T  Cive  you  the  date,  the  7th  of  January  1881.  Can  you  give  me  one  outrage 
commuted  Prior  to  that  date  by  anyone  you  say  was  a  Fenian  l-I  do  not  recollect  it. 
There  was  firing  into  Halpm’s  house  earlier  than  that. 

596  Was  that  a  Fenian  ? — Yes.  .  .  . 

69^597  •  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  I  do.  I  am  certain  o  it. 

69’, 598.  What  is  the  date  of^that  ? 

If 5991 B  Im/s5)1  The  15th  of  July.  William  Halpin,  farmer,  45  years  of  age 
Is  that  the  first  date  you  gave?-Well,I  recollect  that,  and  I  know  something  about 

^r^fino  SYohu  rayreifioudknow  something  about  that.  Is  that  gained  from  external 

sources  whfch  yrcarmeiition.  or  not  t-I  have  some  knowledge  of  that,  but  I  could 

"n  mustmtfkeb thlffrom  you.  That  is  the  first  date  you  think  you  can 

S  The  only  thin*  I  knew  about  it  from  the  outside  was  that  those  who  were 
give  usl—ihe  only  ‘  »  y  that  it  was  his  own  first  cousin  was  the  head 

SThTbusiiSr^te  fyoung  Chap,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  head  centre  of 

“5T  Going6  to  another  matter.  Did  you  have  any  meeting  of  the  Land  League 

Tulla.  , 

3  69,605.  Did  it  take  place  in  the  chapel  or  the  chapel  yard  ?-Miss  Parnell  held  the 
meeting  in  tlie  cliapel  yard.  v 

fort'-'  'uriiri  meaetinbl  did” only  the  members  attend  1— It  was  open  to  the  public. 
69$8:  l  am “o^Eing  of  this  meeting  of  Miss  Parnell  t— It  was  open  to  the 

PU096CmPWJany  of  the  young  men  come  to  the  meeting ?-They  sometimes  did; 

they  rather  did  tor  intimidation  ? _ j  can  yOU  the  explanation  ; 

69,610.  Intimidation  purposes— what  are  tnose  .  i  oan  give  j  L 

one  of  the  o^q^foUow^om4'  You  say  the  young  men  came  to  the  meeting 

69,011.  weaonoi  quuu  j  member  of  the  League  to  propose 

s°omin“ion  S^hey  widiedL  carry  for  themselves,  and  then,  when  it  was 

young  men  in  a  secret  society  for  the 

pUJffi°‘w  Landd,League  meeting  tell  them  so  t-Oh.  no  ;  hut  we 

paused  resoluticms  denouncing  themandsomerimesin  they  presence  ^  ^ 

69.614.  X  am  speak, ng  of % “eno/of  the  public,  say  _ 

for  ^committing’  outrage  ”1-1  think  I  did 

Ch69!6lteMUmeClayuy  persons  who  wore  present  at  any  time  when  you  said  You 
“  69616  SinL^ro^tC^nswho^rere  present  when  you  did  say  sol- 

,  SiSle  r  r 3  S,  rSS.'SE 

°Pfi9Sn  7  T ell  me  the  names  of  any  persons  in  whose  presence  these  young  men,  who 
tebelandh  together,  t^you  denounced^ose^men  for  committing  crime- 

1  want  tlie  names  1  I  could  not  give  mm  >  ^  parishioners,  and 

69,618.  You  knew  the  members  of  the  League,  « ley  were  y  P  ^  ^ 

knew  the  officers  of  ‘he  League  ;  . can J^^g Y0  a  society  formed  for  committing 
you  say  to  the  young  men  .- Uo«» gliof  on  one  occasion  with  reference  to 

policeman  had  got  some  hit  of  land  by  h.s 
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wife;  his  wife’s  brother  was  living  in  Tulla,  and  had  a  provision  shop  in  Tulla  and  the 
policeman  was  immediately  removed  after  his  marriage,  from  Tulla ;  and  the  brother 
came  with  a  party  of  these  young  men  to  the  League,  asking  the  League  to  prevent 
his  mother  giving  the  land  to  the  policeman,  and  also  to  prevent  the  neighbour  from 
taking  the  land.  Well,  we  only  laughed  at  it,  and  we  said  we  would  not  touch  such  a 
thing,  that  the  mother  had  a  perfect  right  to  give  the  land  to  the  policeman,  and  the 
policeman  had  a  perfeot  right  to  sell  it,  and  the  policeman  did  sell  it ;  and  three  nights 
afterwards  the  farmer’s  house  was  fired  into.  One  of  the  young  men  present  then 
when  leaving  the  room,  said  :  “We  will  have  it  in  spite  of  the  Land  League  ” 

69.619.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  can  give  for  what  I  am  askiSg  ’you  about 
when  you  denounced  the  young  men  as  being  persons  who  were  committing  outrage’ 
and  you  knew  them  to  be  so  ? — I  often  did  publicly  on  the  streets,  I  ofteS  charged 
them.  1  was  m  the  habit  of  going  in  amongst  them  from  house  to  house,  and  inquiring 
about  every  outrage.  There  was  scarcely  an  outrage  ;  if  there  were  10  committed 

m  a  night,  either  myself  or  the  parish  priest  visited  that  house  immediately 
and  inquired  into  it.  J 

69.620.  My  question  to  you  is,  will  you  give  me  the  name  of  one  person  you  said  in 
the  presence  of  to  the  young  men,  “  You  are  committing  outrage  ”  ?— I  should  think  the 
names  of  the  committee. 

69.621.  Give  me  the  names  ?— They  are  so  changeable. 

69.622.  Give  me  the  names  of  any  one?— I  think  my  fellow  curate  must  have  been 
one. 

69.623.  Give  me  his  name  ?— Michael  Corry ;  he  was  my  fellow  curate  in  Tulla  at 
the  time. 


not  remember,  because  the 


Parnell  was  present 


? _ 


69.624.  That  is  the  only  one  you  can  give  me  ? — I  do 
members  of  the  committee  used  to  be  changed  very  often. 

69.625.  You  have  spoken  of  a  meeting  when  Miss  Anna 
Yes. 

69.626.  Which  was  on  the  5th  of  June  1881,  I  think?— About  that  time 

t  ?,6?t  IfAgive  date’  Probably  it  is  correct.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the 

Ladies  Land  League  ? — Yes,  8 

69.628.  Were  you  present  ? — I  was. 

69.629.  I  am  sorry  to  introduce  this  lady’s  name,  but  I  am  obliged  to  In  vour 
presence,  did  that  lady,  Miss  Parnell,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League 
say  that  she  did  not  mean  to  preach  the  immoral  and  cowardly  doctrine  that  it  was 
wrong  ever  to  resist  the  law  ?— I  did  not  hear  it ;  I  did  not  hear  her  speak  at  all 
1  was  there.  I  was  in  the  chapel  yard ;  the  chapel  yard  was  a  small  yard,  and  I  was 
engaged  at  the  gate  keeping  back  the  people. 

69.630.  When  you  say  you  were  present,  you  do  not  mean - ?— Well  I  was 

perhaps,  about  20  yards  away  from  where  she  was  speaking.  She  had  no  platform  or 
anything.  There  was  a  crowd  of  members  around  her.  I  do  not  know  what  she  was 
say  mg,  and  I  did  not  hear  one  word  of  it, 

(Sir  E  James.)  It  is  the  meeting  of  the  5th  of  June  1881,  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal  of  the  6th  of  June  1881. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Have  you  got  it? 

(Sir  H  James.)  If  the  reverend  gentleman  did  not  hear  it,  I  have  no  right  to  cross- 
examine  him  about  it.  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  you  are 
reported  as  being  present,  and  that  you  approved  of  it.  If  you  tell  me  you  did  not 
hear  it,  I  will  take  your  word.  The  words  I  am  giving  you  are  two  sentences 
“  The  profession  of  the  constabulary  was  an  infamous  profession.” 

This  is  disjointed.  What  occurs  between  I  do  not  know. 

“  She  did  not  mean  to  preach  the  immoral  and  cowardly  doctrine  that  it  was 
wrong  ever  to  resist  the  law.  She  did  not  mean  that  they  ought  not  to  supply 
the  police  with  food,  because - ”  ^  J 

That  is  the  police. 

“  they  could  very  easily  get  that  in  some  other  way,  though  they  certainly  ouo-ht 
not  to  venture  to  give  them  a  car  to  carry  out  an  eviction.” 

I  say  nothing  about  the  latter.  First  of  all,  you  say  you  never  heard  that*— No  I 
never  heard  the  speech,  x 
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,  w  ohnnt  Mr  Hewson’s  evidence.  You  referred  to 

Mr69SsonOWHeTaf2apt0ofU.  Donnelly  on  the  estate  ot  Major  Maloney  — 

Yes,  at  theDtime  o£  the  eviction.  farm  Qn  ttat  estate  were  able  to 

69.632.  Do  you  represent  thatthetena  were  able  to  pay,  the  remainder  were 

pay  their  rent,  or  were  not  ?-About 

not,  .  T  .  w  T0U  wbere  is  Knocknamore,  in  relation  to  Tulla . 

69.633.  First,  I  must  ask  you  wnere 

Knocknamore?  .  .  ,914  question  36,104.  I  understand,  as  far  as  1 

69f  It  “fer^to  Major  MaLney's  estate  ?-There  is  no  such  townland  m  Tulla 

^5  You  must  know  locally  ?-Derryulk  is  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the 

emotions  took  place.  Maloney1,  property  t-He  had  some  neighbouring 

miles. 

69,638. 


<( 


4; 


<< 


a 


a 


s„,  a,  ™ar«».i  — 'i;  tsars® 

Major  Moloney  for  rr  d„  no.  Wo  moot  to 

trying  to  evade  paying  o  -navinff  but  we  were  prevented  seeing  you 

Knockamore  that  day  appointed  for  first  time"  we  have  ever  put 

by  the  party  coll®ctI“f  t“0  any\rouble  to  collect  the  rent,  we  hope  you  will 
Major  Maloney  or  his  agent  to  any  tro  a  uttie  time,  and  we  will 

stay  all  further  proceedings  against  us,  anu  g 

tpberl  rrrSS,  t-£s  Feikle.  Loughgriney,  I  think  ,s 

^  mmti°ned  th-e?-There  i8  UPPCT 

FeM6«dHrTar^sFeikle  from  you ?-Well,  Lower  Feikle  is  only  five  Irish  miles. 

“  APr!1  1881,-1  C0UU  ^ 

tell  you.  _  of  „  party  collected  at  this  place  given  here,  at 

69,642.  Did  you  “nothing  °f  P  J  j  do  not  know  such  ,  place.  I  never 

Knocknamore  s  1  ao  noi  kuuw  . 

Maloney’s  property,  and  preventing  the  tenants  from  seeing  the 
£  ?_i.T  never  heard  of  it  until  now.  _ 

aS|'64445  Dif  y8ou^eSw^iS47--\r§oUnS’  ^  ^ ^ 

tim!  when  the  tLants  came  up  to  pay  their  rent  t-No. 

69.646.  That  is  new  to  you  ?-«  is,  ™aee  -  that  tbe  tenants  were  anxious  to  pay 

69.647.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  new  y  •  ,_Tes. 

their  rent  without  ,t  being' known  that  th  ey  w^  11.8  ^  tenant3  paymg  their  rent  ? 

“  SiS 55Stt 

it, »»■»  “■ 

the  fact.  -f  t  itself That  would  be  immediately  after  the  bad 

69  649.  When  did  that  manifest  itseii . 

y<569,650.  Of  1879 1—1878,  1879,  iSSO,  and  !881.  „  ?_But  lg77  was  a  bad  year 

69,651.  You  smd“  immediately  afte g  1878,  and  1879,  they  were  wet 

in  the  mountain  district— 1877,  a  very  Dau  y 

seasons.  .  nf  the  lst  0£  May  1 881  at  Tulla,  at  which  Father  Corry 

fiq  A52  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  isr  oi  ^  y 
spoke?  he  the  curate  you  mentioned  just  now?-Yes. 

69,653.  He  was  y°«rou“!5,  j  Sink  Mr  Egans  No-Rent  Manifesto  was  published 
69  654.  The  lst  of  May  1881—1  thin*  mr. 

November  1881  \ — I  could  not  tell  you. 
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69.655.  Were  you  present  when  Father  Carrig  was  ? — I  was  present,  but  I  did  not 
hear  a  speech  at  all.  I  was  always  engaged  at  this  place  keeping  order.  X  never  made 
a  speech  there  myself,  nor  listened  to  the  whole  speaking  at  the  meeting  at  Tulla. 

69.656.  I  will  not  ask  you  about  the  speech  if  you  say  you  did  not  hear  it  ?— No,  I 
did  not. 

69.657.  Did  you  know  of  land-grabbers  being  denounced  in  your  district? — 
Land-grabbers  before  the  Land  League,  there  was  one  man  on  Colonel  O’Callaghan’s 
property  to  whom  I  have  alluded  already  ;  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  threatening 
notices  to  him  threatening  death  to  any  person  who  held  communication  with  him. 
That  occurred,  I  think,  in  1876  or  1877,  but  then  there  was  no  land-grabber  there  in 
my  time. 

69.658.  During  the  time  the  Land  League  existed  with  you,  did  you  keep  any  books  ? 
— Well,  there  was  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  members. 

69.659.  Nothing  else  ? — Nothing  else. 

.  69,660.  Any  minute  book  ? — Some  kind  of  loose  minute  book,  leaves,  a  very  loose 
kind  of  thing.  That  was  destroyed  immediately  the  League  was  suppressed.  What 
shall  I  do  with  the  books,  said  the  secretary  to  me.  Throw  them  in  the  fire,  I  said ; 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  books. 

69.661.  Did  you  pass  resolutions  at  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

69.662.  Were  any  of  those  resolutions  ever  entered  in  those  books  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

69.663.  What  do  you  think  ? — There  may  have  been  entered  on  the  sheets. 

69.664.  The  sheets  being  in  the  book?— Well,  I  would  not  call  it  a  book  ;  they  were 
loose  leaves ;  they  would  only  be  a  pennyworth  of  paper,  and  would  bring  it  in  a 
portfolio. 

69.665.  A  pennyworth  of  paper  will  contain  a  great  deal.  Having  passed  a  resolution 
in  your  Land  League  meeting,  did  you  enter  the  resolution  in  a  book  or  not  ? — I  did 
sometimes. 

69.666.  That  book  was  destroyed  which  contained  the  resolution  ? — Yes. 

69.667.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  from  the  Central  League  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any 
except  one  application  for  a  boycotted  tenant  of  Colonel  O’Callaghan’s — there  was  a 
letter  sent.  Brennan  was  the  secretary,  I  think,  of  the  Land  League  at  the  time,  and 
I  think  that  was  the  only  communication. 

69.668.  You  say  that  you  had  no  correspondence? — No. 

69.669.  TVas  there  the  National  League  founded  at  a  later  time  in  your  parish? _ 

Was  I  connected  with  it  ?  1 

69.670.  First  of  all  I  ask  you,  was  it  founded  in  your  parish  ? — It  was  in  Kilteena. 

69.671.  Were  you  connected  with  it  ? — I  was ;  about  two  months. 

.  69,672.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  president. 

69.673.  Any  books  kept  then  ? — No,  none. 

69.674.  None  ? — None  ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

69.675.  Not  any  ?— We  had  no  business  at  all,  and  we  had  dissolved  before  the 
National  League  was  suppressed  in  Clare. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

69,670.  With  regard  to  the  books  ;  as  I  understand  you,  you  wrote  down  on  sheets 
of  loose  paper  ? — Yes. 

69,677.  Any  business  that  was  transacted  which  you  wished  to  have  recorded  ?— 

Yes ;  there  was  no  business  of  any  importance,  before  the  League,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect. 

ha[Mr‘  Lortuiood.)  My  Lord,  this  is  to  this  meeting.  It  appears  to  have 

een  addressed  by  Miss  Parnell.  I  will  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this  •  the 
sentence  before  what  my  friend  read  was  this  : — 

“  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  of  any  man  whom  they  might  not  like 
“  or  whom  they  might  desire  to  imprison,  is  that  he  was  the  cause,  the  instigator.’ 
«  ^1S  resis^ance  and  therefore  they  all  ought  to  show — women  as  well  a^  men 

«  — the  greatest  self-control  and  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  allow  themselves 
ever  to  lose  sight  of  what  was  prudent.” 

Then  comes — 

{4  “  She  did  not  mean  to  preach  the  immoral  and  cowardly  doctrine,  that  it  was 

M  Wr0nf  e^®n  t0  resist  the  law.  The  law  was  not  always,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  the  same  thing  as  right — God  Almighty  could  not  make  wroim  ri^ht  ” 
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,  -4.  0  ™  Than  mv  Lord  I  find  after  the  speech  of  Miss  Parnell  that  all  the 

resolutions* were  moved  by  ladies  and  seconded  by  ladies ;  apparently  no  one  but  lad.es 

t0069P678.  You!a“ funtostand,  were  engaged  at  the  gate  1-Yes,  keeping  out  the  men  ; 

Lei.)  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid,  calls  my this  als0’ wtlci 

^satirical  observations-I 

to1^  ysSSSS 

^Wol"etaUs!^%,rLre  if  my  learned’ friend  had  read  that,  he  would  not 
have^uggested  that  this  reverend  gentleman  had  come  inside. 

( Sir  H  James.)  I  am  told  a  male  person  was  there. 

Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  very  properly  he  was  not  reported. 

69  679.  Now  about  a  more  serious  matter ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  that 
your’church  you  denounced  outrage  ?--I  did  for  about  40  Sunday  . 

69,680.  Forty  Sundays  running  ?— Yes. 

69  68 L  In  the  presence  of  your  congregation  .  xe  .  .  .  , 

69,682*  Whenever  an  outrage 'knowLgXt 

— -  * 

TZZo%  it  thenf  perhaps  in  th/pH*®^  of  six  or  ten  men,  or  in  the  presence  of  one 
°r69W6°85.  You  say  you  went  from  house  to  house  also  1-1  did,  inquiring  about  the 

°U69a686  Did  you  honestly  endeavour,  sir,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  states of  thing,  by 
denouncing  it  in  this  way  1-1  think  I  did  more  than  any  s.x  men  did  to  put  down 

°nC9  687  Mv  friend  has  asked  you  for  the  names  of  persons  / before  whom  you  so 
denoummd  outrage.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  committee  man  at  Tulla  .-I 

remember  the  different  members  of  the  committee 

69,688.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  But  1  could  not  say 
Connollv,  Denis  Murphy,  Michael  Carrig. 

69,690.  Did  you  denounce  outrages  in  the  presence  of  some  of  these  men  .—Some 
lh69  6?rNow,eabrto  ^urtowledge,  and  how  it  was  connected  with  these  outrages. 

Y  that  came  to  you  in 

your’office-but  had  you,  apart  from  such  information,  any  direct  evidence  which  would 

bad  a  strong  suspicion  t-Wdl.  yes ;  respectable 

PT9T94USfndYhlToowhe1oidethnt  such  persons  wore  believed  to  be  implicated  in 
crimf  did  you  go  to  £m  and  discourage  them  1-1  did  go.  I  went  to  them  to  inquire 

“flntasTas  the  Land  League  is  concerned,  from  first  to  last  was  any  of 
this  Srne  ever  countenanced  or  palliated  t-Never  to  my  knowledge. 

09,697.  Yous^y  thTyou  beutved  the  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  were 
most  familiar  were  the  work  of  these  secret  societies  '-Yes. 
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69.698.  That  of  course  was  from  what  you  heard,  from  communications  made  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

69.699.  In  the  manner  which  you  told  us  ? — Yes. 

69.700.  Does  that  extend  to  the  outrages,  as  far  as  you  knew  anything  about  them, 
throughout  the  whole  district  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say — I  do  not  know  about  the 
whole  of  the  district — I  only  speak  of  the  district.  I  was  a  great  stayer  at  home.  I 
very  seldom  went  outside. 

69.701.  You  speak  of  your  own  district  ? — Yes,  only  in  my  own  parish. 

69.702.  Let  me  first  put  to  you  some  cases.  I  find  on  the  15th  of  July  1880, 

William  Halpin’s  house  was  fired  into  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  bailiff. 

69.703.  Is  it  the  district  of  Tulla  ? — He  was  late  bailiff  to  Major  Maloney. 

69.704.  Was  that  within  your  parish? — Yes. 

69.705.  Did  you  make  inquiry  with  regard  to  that  outrage  ? — I  did. 

69.706.  What  was  the  result  of  that  inquiry  ? — That  a  cousin  of  his  own  was  at 

the  head  of  it,  and  in  the  same  inquiry  I  was  told  he  was  the  head  centre  of  the 
Fenians — I  was  informed - 

69.707.  Was  his  cousin  a  head  centre  of  Fenianism  ? — So  I  heard,  and  his  father 

was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  He  was  one  of  those  who  stood  aloof  from 

the  Land  League — the  father  of  that  head  centre  also  stood  aloof  from  the  Land 
League. 

69.708.  Was  ho  himself  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No,  nor  his  father. 

69.709.  Did  he  live  with  his  father  ? — He  did. 

69.710.  Now,  as  to  the  others.  There  are  some  that  have  been  read  to  you.  Were 
any  of  these  crimes  that  have  been  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend  in  his  cross- 
examination — were  any  of  those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Leage  ? — No. 

69.711.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  whether  you  communicated  your  suspicions  to 
any  persons,  and  you  alluded  to  Mr.  Crane  ? — I  did,  to  the  head  constable  that  was 
there  at  the  time.  I  told  him  what  I  could  learn  publicly. 

69.712.  You  have  told  us  that  your  object  was  by  denouncing  crime  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  ? — Yes. 

69.713.  And  you  told  us  that  was  your  honest  intention  ? — Yes. 

69.714.  Did  you  communicate  what  you  knew  on  this  subject  to  the  inspector? — 
I  did. 

69.715.  My  learned  friend  suggested  he  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time? — Well,  he 
was  not  on  duty,  but  still  I  did  not  prevent  him  from  using  any  information  I  gave  to 
him. 

69.716.  Did  you  put  any  restraint  upon  him  ?— No,  I  did  not — none  whatsoever. 

69.717.  Did  you  give  him  this  information  in  order  that  he  might  act  upon  it? — 
That  he  might  make  further  inquiries. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  ask  the  question  with  regard  to  this  document  which  was 
put  in — the  return  from  which  this  statement  is  put  in  ;  not  that  I  am  impeaching  it. 
I  would  like  to  know,  if  possible  the  way  this  information  is  derived. 

( The  President.)  Is  not  this  made  up  in  the  way  we  settled  a  long  time  ago,  from  the 
reports  sent  in  by  the  police  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  refers  to  the  county  of  Clare  with  other  counties,  in  respect  of 
which  these  questions  were  not  asked.  It  is  only  for  information  that  I  ask. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  put  in  in  Charles  Cay’s  evidence. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  Charles  Cay  put  in  the  summary  of  the  returns  of  crime  is 
quite  true ;  I  am  referring  to  the  returns  which  give  the  details  and  the  motives. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  it  all  went  in. 

(The  President.)  I  understood  that  Mr.  Cunynghame,  the  matter  being  discussed, 
wrote  to  Dublin  Castle,  and  this  information  was  supplied  from  Dublin  Castle. 

(The  Secretary).  I  have  the  correspondence.  I  can  find  in  the  shorthand  notes  the 
whole  thing. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  not  trouble  about  it.  It  was  merely  this.  My  point  was 
whether  it  was  taken  from  the  outrage  book  or  from  Parliamentary  information. 

(The  Secretary.)  It  was  taken  from  what  they  call  the  county  returns  of  crime. 
Beyond  that  I  have  no  information,  but  I  will  get  the  letter,  which  stated  what  thev 
were,  which  accompanied  them. 
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(Sir  S.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  While  one  question  upon 

some  information  conveyed  to  me  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

Rev.  Patric  k  White  re-called ;  further  examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 
of(y^rtaXo\^26lLPSUem^r\ 

“  be  meted  out  to  tbem. 

69,718.  Did  such  a  resolution  pass  ?— Never.  necessary  to  point 

69,718a.  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  and  I  will  give  it  my  menu  neou  j 

11 II  inverted 

“afrY.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  not  a  resolution  at  all  according  to  the  suggestion,  but 

Father  White  said  it.  .  ,. 

(The  President  1  He  was  not  asked  that  question.  _ 

[mv.  R.  T.  Bed)  No,  he  was  asked  whether  the ’Solution  ™  ^  in  inTerted 

„f  November  26th meetings''!  have  the  Pleasure o< :  been  at  was 

, ,  -i  1  £  xr.  TLarm -nnq  smrcelvone  member  absent,  ana  several 
“  held  a  mile  out  of  town.  .  f  J,.  prancp  we  have  met  again  m 

“  ioined.  The  rev.  president  said  ‘  Men  of  this  Diancn,  wo  Scriuture 

«  ‘  spite  of  Balfour  and  his  police,  and  we  will  mee  ogam  •  TMe\\  from 

-  •  says  it  is  one  of  the  corporal  works  of  “^“"^'Brien  Z  Mb* 

“  ‘  what  I  have  learned  tins  day  is  good  news,  that’ ft lb«m O  jailer3. 

“  ‘  in  prison  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in i  spite  of  B^our  1  him 

‘  discipline.  I  ask  you  now  to* tt  m^ers  who  are  to 
‘  (Continued  cheering.)  jjere  ap,0ut  two  hundred  stalwart  men, 

‘  rejoin,  and  did  not  join  last  ye,  .  ,  f  i  st  vear  can>e  forward  and 

young  and  old.  who  were  "  “  rs^ 'tndelil  S  amounts,  varying 

-  fZ  3"  Ud  w^  ail  was  added,  ^*  **%££*£.  & 

!  in^TwiTtCcenZ  branch,  Dublin.  Parties  S  “ 

:  br as 

69,719.  That  is  all.  It  is  not  a  resolution  clearly  s  No. 

evTchairman  then  in  conclusion  said  it  was  pleasant  and  cheering  to 

Does*  that  latter  part  of  it  is  incorrect. 

D  ZS.  was  nothing  said  about  -  Parties  supplying knoxioi unpersons  we.  then 

IS”  ill  have"  no  Collection  of  such  an 
.th«»rvation  being  made  at  such  a  meeting.  no  T  nQtl 

remember.^  Nothing^ o^tlm  kfnif  took  ^.’“T^Srtadnly’w-  no  such  resolution 

passed.  1  .1  Ti  U  nut  in  inverted  commas  ;  it  is  as  it 

69.723.  I  was  wrong  as  to  the  resolution.  it  p  be  ite  certain, 

annears  there  Who  would  send  that  paragraph  ?— 1  really  corn  4  . 

ZTmeX  and  possibly  the  secretary  for  the dime  being  would  send  the  report. 

69.724.  Do  you  take  m  “  United  Ireland  .  leb- 

69.725.  Was  your  attention  called  to  *1S yZl  this  is  a  report  of  Miltown  Malbay  ? 
69  726.  You  say  you  do  not  read  speeches,  but  tins  is  a  lepuit 


(6 


u 
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— Yes,  I  nearly  always  read  the  reports.  I  nearly  always  read  them  of  course  in 
“  United  Ireland.” 

69.727.  Did  you  read  that  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  reading  that 
report  I  know  I  must  have  read  it,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the 
substance. 

69.728.  If  you  read  it,  as  you  have  frankly  stated,  was  your  attention  called  to  that 
statement  ? — By  any  other  person  ? 

69.729.  No,  did  you  see  it  ? — No,  it  never  struck  me  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember. 

69.730.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  it  is. 

John  Hanipy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

69.731.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Farmer  and  deputy  poor-rate  collector. 

69.732.  What  union  ? — The  Loughrea  Union. 

69.733.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Glebe. 

69.734.  Is  that  near  Riversville  ? — Yes. 

69.735.  Where  Peter  Dempsey  lived  ? — Yes. 

69.736.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was. 

69.737.  And  are  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — I  am. 

69.738.  Do  you  hold  any  post  in  the  League?— No,  nothing  but  a  member. 

69.739.  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Peter  Dempsey  ? — Yes. 

69.740.  In  May  1881,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Dempsey  is  at  page  505. 

69.741.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

69.742.  Was  it  during  mass  time  ? — Before  mass. 

69.743.  Immediately  before  ? — Yes,  about  half  an  hour. 

69.744.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Hughes,  police  constable? — I  did. 

69.745.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  there  were  torches  and  bonfires  lit  on  the  hills  round 
Riversville  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Peter  Dempsey  ? — No. 

69.746.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  false  ? — False. 

69.747.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  the  widow  Dempsey’s  funeral  was  boycotted? — No,  I 
attended  and  there  were  several  Land  Leaguers  there. 

69.748.  You  attended  it  yourself? — Yes. 

69.749.  Was  there  any  disrespect  or  incivility  shown  to  Mrs.  Dempsey  by  the  people  ? 
— Not  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard. 

69.750.  There  was  a  slight  suggestion  that  she  was  boycotted,  is  that  so  ? — I  think 
she  could  get  whatever  she  wanted. 

69.751.  She  lived  at  Riversville,  did  she  not  ? — Yes. 

69.752.  Are  there  any  shops  in  Riversville  ? — No. 

69.753.  So  that  she  could  not  be  boycotted  there  ? — No. 

69.754.  What  were  the  nearest  towns  where  she  could  get  provisions? — She  lived 
about  midway  between  Athenry  and  Loughrea.  She  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
from  each. 

69.755.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Dempsey’s  brother  was  a  member  of  the 
League  ? — He  was. 

69.756.  A  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

69.757.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  at  Riversville  that  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? — I  was. 

69.758.  Did  you  hear  him  denounce  land-grabbing  ? — Well,  I  do  not  remember. 

69.759.  Do  you  remember  anything  he  said  ? — No.  # 

69.760.  Did  Murty  Hynes  come  up,  and  in  the  face  of  the  crowd  surrender  the  farm  ? 
— No,  he  did  not. 

69.761.  Did  he  afterwards  surrender  the  farm  ? — I  believe  he  did  after.  Not  the  day 
of  the  meeting. 

69.762.  A  few  days  afterwards? — I  heard  he  did  sometime  afterwards. 
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fiq  763  Was  that  a  popular  thing  on  his  part?— Well,  I  believe  so,  it  looked  well. 

Now  Dempsey  took  that  farm  a  short  time  afterwards?— He  did.  . 

69  7 65  Was’that  popular  1-Well,  there  was  no  disrespect  shown  to  him.  He  just 
collide©  free  round  the  towns  and  fairs  as  well  as  any  other  men. 

69,766.  Dempsey  ?-Yes.  +  YfiS 

.“i*  -  M. 

69  770  You'kne'w  him  well,  did  not  you  ?— Oh,  perfectly  well. 

69’, 771.  Did  you  ever  know  that  he  did  any  wrong  to  any  man  .—Never. 

*  69/772.  Before  his  murder?— Never. 

69,773.  What  was  he  murdered  for?— I  could  not  tell. 

69  774.  You  cannot  guess  or  conjecture?— No. 

AQ  77^  Ha  had  taken  an  evicted  farm,  you  know  ? — Oh,  he  did.  .  . 

69  776.  WaXt  popular  2-Well,  people  of  course  did  not  say  anything  agamst  it 

"fill??  fas  it  popular  taking  an  evicted  farm  1— I  saw  no  disrespect  shown  to  him. 

69  778  Was  it  popular  taking  an  evicted  farm  2  Cannot  you  answer  the  question  — 
People  did  not  like*  it”  of  course.  Still  they  did  not  want  to  injure  him. 

K  Was ‘any  "Tew for  taking  an  evicted  farm  in  that  district!- 

Well,  not  in  my  place. 

69  781.  What  is  your  place  ? — Kilkoneiran. 

K  ^Sorri:^^  ^-that  you  are  a  member  oh  to 
boycott  a*  man  who  takes  an  evicted  farm  2-Well,  not  to  be  so  free  with  him  as  another , 

*  69  JSi!'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  2  Do  you  mean  that  anybody  should  sell  to  him  2 

—Well,  not  sell  to  him  ? 

69  785  Or  buy  from  him  ? — Or  buy  from  him.  ,  . 

Sqiofi  Or  work  for  him  ?— Well,  there  was  work  done  for  him. 

69*787*  ?s  that  the  doctrine  of  your  League,  that  nobody  is  to  buy  from  him,  or  sell 

*°  6 9^7 88. r  SrtpeS  Km  ^"yVu  to  him ;  you  are  not  prevented  from 

6P69J89.‘0WCTe  you  at  mass  the  morning  that  Dempsey  was  murdered  2-1  was. 

69  790  He  was  on  his  way  to  mass  ? — He  was. 

69,791.  With  his  two  little  children  ?-Yes. 

69  792  Passing:  through  the  fields  by  a  short  cut  .  xes. 

69  793  Plenty  of  people  on  the  road  ?-Well,  no,  not  many 

69  794.  We^noPthey  going  to  church  2-The  most  part  of  them  had  gone  onto 
“  69,795.  men  did  you  first  hear  of  the  murder  2— It  was  when  I  came  up  to  where 

hebKfl nd  did  an  the  people 

the  country  to  endeavour  to  apprehend  the  murderers  .  y  j 

"oT^fteygive  any  assistance  to  apprehend  the  murderer  2-Well,  I  do  not 

k“°fi9  lt‘w«S  “the  day3  it  was,  was  not  it  2-About  half-past  11 . 

69,799  Were  you  a  friend  of  Dempsey’s  in  any  way  2-Well,  my  brother  was  married 

tO69300r  Dohyou  mean  to  say  Dempsey  was  not  boycotted  after  he  took  the  farm  2- 

N69%TaHo0w  many  people  attended  his  funeral  2-Well,  I  would  say  from  20  to  40. 

69.802.  Were  they  relatives  of  his  ? — Not  all. 

69.803.  Most  I  suppose? — No,  indeed. 

69:805:  Only1twentyipeople°attended  2  The  majority  were  " 

69:806.  How  many  people  attended  altogether,  do  you  say-about  20  .  between  m 

and  40  I  said. 
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69.807.  How  many  police  were  there? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

69.808.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Dempsey  after  the  funeral  under  police  protection  ? — Yes. 

69.809.  What  was  that  for,  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not  know. 

69.810.  You  cannot  form  an  idea  of  what  it  was  for  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

69.811.  Were  they  constantly  after  her? — Yes. 

6 .812.  Getting  provisions  for  her  ? — I  do  not  know, 

6.813.  Did  you  ever  go  to  see  her  yourself  ? — Never. 

69.814.  The  widow  of  your  murdered  relative? — No  relative  of  mine. 

69.815.  A  connexion,  was  not  she  ? — Yes. 

69.816.  You  never  went  into  the  house  to  see  her? — Never. 

69.817.  How  many  children  had  she? — I  could  not  tell. 

69.818.  Did  you  ever  go  to  give  any  assistance  to  her  or  help  to  work  the  farm  in 
any  way  ? — She  never  asked  me. 

69.819.  And  you  never  went  ? — I  never  went. 

69.820.  Why  did  you  not  go  ? — I  was  never  asked. 

69.821.  Did  any  of  the  neighbours  go? — Not  that  I  know. 

69.822.  Why  ? — I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  were  not  asked. 

69.823.  Had  Dempsey  any  man  employed  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes,  he  had  a  servant 
man. 

69.824.  Did  he  leave  ? — No. 

69.825.  Are  you  certain  about  it? — Not  until  she  left. 

69.826.  He  remained  with  her.  Have  you  seen  that  man  working  on  the  farm  ? _ 

Yes. 

69.827.  Have  you  seen  two  policemen  standing  by  his  side  protecting  him? — Yes. 

69.828.  What  was  that  for  ? — I  do  not  know. 

69.829.  You  cannot  conjecture  at  all  ?— No.  I  saw  police  with  many  a  man,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  they  were  for.  I  suppose  to  protect  them. 

69.830.  To  protect  them,  did  you  say? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

69.831.  From  whom? — I  cannot  say. 

69.832.  Now,  what  action  did  your  branch  of  the  League  take  in  reference  to  this 
murder  ? — The  very  Sunday  that  the  murder  occurred,  it  was  denounced  in  very  strong 
language  by  the  parish  priest. 

69.833.  Where  ? — At  the  chapel  at  Kill,  where  the  murder  took  place. 

69.834.  Where  was  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  not  for  a 
long  time. 

69.835.  Did  the  League  do  anything? — Not  that  I  heard  of. 

69.836.  Or  give  any  assistance  to  this  woman  ? — Not  that  I  heard  of. 

69.837.  Or  offer  any  reward  for  her  husband’s  murderer  ? — No,  not  that  I  heard  of. 

69.838.  Or  do  anything  to  detect  the  murderer? — Not  that  I  heard  of. 

69.839.  Had  not  Dempsey  offended  against  the  law  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I  believe 
so.  It  is  against  the  principle  of  the  League  to  take  an  evicted  farm. 

69.840.  And  against  no  other  law  that  you  know  of? — No,  I  believe  not ;  it  might 

be  ;  I  do  not  know.  8 

69.841.  Or  any  other  person,  or  body  of  persons,  he  had  offended  against ? _ I 

believe  not.  ° 

69.842.  And  still  you  cannot  guess  why  he  was  injured  ?— Nq. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

69.843.  You  say  that  you  were  related  or  connected  with  this  unhappy  man  ?— Yes, 
my  brother  was  married  to  a  sister  of  his. 

69.844.  Were  you  on  good  terms  with  oim  ? — Yes. 

69.845.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  whether  you  went  to  see  the  widow  after  the 
death  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not  go  to  see  her. 

69.846.  You  went  to  the  funeral  ? — Yes. 

69.847.  But  you  did  not  go  to  see  the  widow  ? — No. 

,  69,848,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  her 
before  f-x:Never. 

@9,849,  You  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  her  ? — Never. 

Jt  55^96.— Ev.  83.  I] 
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69,850.  Were  you  ever  asked  by  her  for  assistance  of  any  kind,  or  to  come  and  see 

in  regard  to  the  Land  League,  you  were  not  upon  the  committee  of  it, 

bui  you  were  a  member  of  itl-That  »  alh 

69,852.  You  were  a  member  of  it  .  lea.  ^  knowledge  of  the  League  was 

69,853  I  wish  to  as  jou  «•  there  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  that 

rr^sed  with  TCbceSne°,£  or’ desired  it,  £  encouraged  iti-They  never 

,?n69”54e  Dhi  they  sympathise  with  it ?-With  ‘^“"^^They  were  sorry  for  it, 
69,856.  h  that  jmurtoest  beiief  in  regard  to  all  the  members  of  the  League  you 
knew  ?— It  is  my  honest  belief.  murdered  man,  you  say  was  a  member  of  the 

League5, 7and8coEied ‘afterwards  a  member  of  the  National  League  ?-Yes,  and  is  now 
secretary  of  the  National  League.  .  Lordship  allow  me  to  refer  to 

a'*t L  !  Sgx  -  ‘  - 

this  is  what  die^said  treat  jout-M.)  They  were  not  at  all  civil.” 

me  forngOene^  ™  ^ then  this  is  after  the  murder. 

„  not  tL^ ight  of  ^  murder.  fe)  On  the  night  of  the  inquest 

“  -(-4-)  The  night  he  was  buried  I  did-  Passing  in 

I;  S'  ",  remain  in^the  place  fo/some  years  after  1-(X),  Yes. 

the  road.  (Q-)  y  ■  ? _ (*  \  t  nad  (Q\  Were  you  boycotted. 

WSJ  « 

:  a  kk = =ra  S.-JSWS  -  yicw 

“  were  strangers,  I  asked. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Read  on. 

(3si  WB 

“  like  to  ask  them  ?  A)  1  ^Xomi^my  mind  that  that  was  her  reason  for 
{The  President. )  It  was  passing  through  my  minu. 

ll^TpReid.)  You  say  people  worked  for  her.  Have  you  seen  them 
working  for  her  ? — I  saw  them  working  with  her. 

<»•  B4> iU  ™  .w  «-•  >“■  niir'S  ,yWhIS 

That,  I  think  is  all  that  there  is  preference  boycotted  after  the  murder 

69  859  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  tins  Mr.  J 

0Tn0’t?— I  think  not.  I  saw  no  boycotting.  b  lit  i  desire  to 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  upon  the  question tof  th. e  t i  ^  ^  torcWigllts  and 

remind  your  Lordship  that  Patrick  ug  es  the  3Qt^  May  1881.  The  murder 

w^fion  Ihee2a9thr0May,°nthe 'day  before.  I  cannoi  help  thinking  there  must  be  some 

miSXa,£f)  So  far  as  it  is  important  he  fixes  it  as  on  the  night  of  the  funeral. 

He  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  date,  but  that  is  what  his  attention  is  upon. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  is  quite  right.  f  M  j  ttink 

V  “  (Q.)  What  was ^ the  date  of  the  funeral?— A)  ihe  dutn  or  xiay, 

**  an  far  as  I  recollect/’ 
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He  does  fix  it  as  if  it  was  upon  the  night  of  the  funeral. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

69.860.  ( Mr .  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  know  the  country  ? — Yes. 

69.861.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  bonfires  and  torchlights  on  the  hills?  “Torchlights 
“  were  on  every  hill-top  around  me  as  I  went  home  ?  ” — I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  it, 

69.862.  Was  this  place  where  this  poor  man  was  murdered  a  hilly  district  ?  Were 
there  mountains  round  ? — -Oh  no,  it  was  quite  level. 

69.863.  That  is  where  the  murder  took  place  ? — Yes. 

{The  Secretary.)  Mr.  Reid,  at  page  1801  and  the  preceding  six  or  eight  pages  you 
will  find  what  you  were  asking  about  those  returns.  The  whole  thing  is  discussed 
there,  and  here  I  have  the  letters  written  in  consequence. 


Patrick  Keogh  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 


69.864.  Do  you  live  near  Kiltulla,  Athenry  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.)  This,  my  Lord,  is  with  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Julia  Connor  at  page  507.  J 

69.865.  Do  you  remember  James  Connor  ? — I  do. 

69.866.  Did  you  live  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  house  ?— About  three  or 
four. 


69.867.  I  will  ask  you  to  make  it  short.  Have  you  heard  Mrs.  Connor’s  evidence 
read  over.  Do  you  know  what  evidence  she  gave  here  ?— No,  I  did  not  hear  her 
evidence  read. 

69.868.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  Mrs.  Connor  was  boycotted  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband  ? — No,  she  was  not. 

69.869.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Mrs.  Connor  ? — I  did.  I  made  up  her  oats. 

69.870.  Did  you  work  for  her  after  the  murder  ?— - Yes. 

69.871.  Immediately  after  ? — Yes. 

69.872.  Did  other  persons  besides  yourself  in  that  neighbourhood  work  for  her  ? _ 

Yes,  a  good  many  of  the  neighbours. 

69.873.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  she  required  to  send  30  miles  for 
labourers?— No,  she  had  no  occasion.  She  had  a  lot  she  could  get  besides.  She  had 
no  occasion  to  go  further  than  Athenry. 

69.874.  There  is  a  labour  market  held  at  Athenry,  is  there  ?  Is  there  a  hirino-  fair 
or  labour  market  at  Athenry  ? — There  is. 

69.875.  I  suppose  she  may  have  obtained  a  labourer  now  and  then  ?— She  had.  She 
had  a  man  with  her  for  three  years  now  and  then. 

69.876.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Patrick  Walsh,  of  Kiltulla  ?— Yes,  he  worked 
often  for  her. 


69.877.  Patrick  Spelman  ? — Martin  Spelman. 

69.878.  He  worked  for  her? — He  did. 

69.879.  Michael  Finch  ? — He  did. 

69.880.  Michael  Kelly  ? — Yes. 

69.881.  A  man  named  Finerty  ? — Feerity  ? 

69.882.  A  man  named  Michael  Broderick,  do  you  know  him  ? — No,  I  do  not.  He 
must  be  a  stranger  she  had  hired. 


69.883.  Tell  me  with  regard  to  yourself  and  the  other  men  of  the  neighbourhool 
who  worked  for  Mrs  Connor ;  were  you,  or  any  of  them,  interfered  with  in  consequence 
ot  your  working  for  her  ? — Interfered  with  ? 

69.884.  Were  you  ever  annoyed  because  you  worked  for  her  ?— No,  I  was  not 

oo5'  SraVe  y0U  a  relative  named  Patrick  Keogh  ?— He  is  a  cousin  of  mine. 

69.886.  Was  he  arrested  for  the  murder  ?— He  was. 

68.887.  Was  he  acquitted  ? — He  was. 

68,888  While  he  was  under  arrest,  in  connection  with  the  murder,  were  vou  then 
working  for  Mrs.  Connor? — Yes,  shortly  after.  ^ 

69,889.  Do  you  know  whether  Connor  himself  was  a  member  of  the  League  He 
was  a  inepiber  0f  LeagUQ>  j  am  sure  0£ 
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69,890.  A  well-known  member  of  tbe  League  1-A  well-known  member  of  the 
69  892  Whentmllied  dhTa^number  of  ptsonf^ttendthe  funeral  t-A  large  number 

^ r»  vt  7 “y  "y 

ever;  place  she^anted  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  I  could  not  see  that  Mrs.  Connor  was  in 
any  way  boycotted  at  any  time,  and  I  think  she  was  not. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 


69,895.  How  long  have  yon  known  Mrs.  Connor  1-Well,  I  have  known  her  16  or 
176y9!S’.aHeryhusband,  James  Connor,  had  been  a  tenant  of  Lord  Dunsandle’s  •- 
Y<69,897.  I  think  a  man  named  James  Keogh  had  some  bog  there,  had  he  not?— He 

ta69,898.  He  was  in  the  employment  of  Lord  Dunsandle,  I  think  ?-Yes. 

69399.  As  a  bog  ranger  ?— Yes,  as  a  bog  ranger  .  ranger— had  he  a  piece 

69  900.  Did  he  also  occupy  a  piece  of  bog— he  had  Been  Dog  range  v 

of  bog  he  occupied  ?— Is  it  Keogh  that  occupied  it  1 

69  90B  inag^OTt^wUowUiTIe  had  V  piece  of  bog  along  with  his  bog- 
69,902.  At  paDe  «  ‘  d  know  of  jame3  Connor  giving  up 

Zta^  rAlH.  Id  not,  sir;  he  did  not  give  up  any  of  his  bog 
^  6d9,903.  Do  yon  not  recollect  this  man,  James  Keogh,  refusing  to  carry  some  wild 

£°  ioJ  Whalf  happened  to  him  when  he  refused  to  carry  the  wild  fowl  ?-Occupat,on 

being  taken  from  him.  . 

69.905.  Of  what  ?— Of  the  game  keeping. 

69.906.  He  used  to  be  gamekeeper  ?  Yes. 

69’, 907.  And  bog  ranger  l-Yea.  uge  of  any  bog  1-No. 

69  909  Sid  theri7hi-iXf  cntnl  tilrf  o/anyA  of  that  kind.  Did  they 

S£^9K>.C7h7follo7d7r7a9  gamekeeper  ?  !  did  not  see  anyone  to  follow  him 

3u7d,  but  weaco7dCnot0sreegthaiTh0e  fZwT^What  imX hHid  noVtate  Tj 

ti  “  ii,  I  could  not  tel. 

y°69  916  Did  he  become  unpopular'with  the  people  at  all  ?-No,  he  did  not. 

S.  Just  attend— dill  shouting  after  him  1-Shouting 

after  him  ?  .  .,  .. 

69  919  Yes  ?— I  never  heard  it  nor  seen  it.  ? „  .  t 

69,920.  I  do  not  mind  your  seeing  the  shout.ng-did  you  hear  of  it .  No,  sir , 

dl  69.921.  That  is  quite  new  to  you  l-I  never  heard  about  A^^o  I  do  not. 
69,922.  Do  you  know  of  the  evidence  Mrs.  Connor  gave  here  f_  > 
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69.923.  You  know  she  has  been  examined  ? — Yes,  I  heard  she  was  examined. 

69.924.  Did  the  people  tell  you  what  she  said  ? — No. 

69.925.  Is  it  true  that  the  people  shouted  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connor  in  the  town  of 
Loughrea  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

69.926.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  called  by  a  nickname — do  you  know  what  that 
is? — I  did,  sir. 

69.927.  What  was  it? — Jimmy  Worried  (question  2271)  that  was  the  nickname. 
(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  my  learned  friend  will  ask  the  witness  in  Irish  he  will  find  that 

James  Worried  is  not  English,  but  Irish. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  cannot  ask  him  in  Irish. 

{The  President.)  Does  it  mean  the  same  in  Irish. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  means  “James,  the  son  of  Mary,”  I  believe. 

69.928.  {Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  not  a  nickname  to  be  the  son  of  Mary.  I  was  asking 
you  about  a  nickname,  “  They  called  as  Jimmy  Worried,  names  like  that.”  What  does 
Jimmy  Worried  mean,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  his  mother  was  Margaret 
Kelly,  and  they  used  to  call  him  “  Jimmy  Worried.” 

69.929.  Whatever  it  is,  do  you  recollect  them  calling  that  name  after  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O’Connor — your  Lordships  see  what  the  word  is  : — 

(Q-)  What  name  did  they  call  you,  did  they  say  what  your  husband  was 
— Jimmy  what? — (A)  Jimmy  Worried  they  used  to  call  him. 

“  (Q-)  What  does  that  mean  ? — (A.)  That  is  a  kind  of  nickname. 

“  (Q.)  Has  it  any  particular  meaning,  or  is  it  merely  a  nickname  ? — (A.)  It 
“  is  a  nickname. 

“  (Q.)  A  nickname? — {A.)  Yes.” 

I  do  not  think  he  was  asked  about  being  the  son  of  Mary  at  that  time.  Was  he  also 
called  a  land-grabber  ? — Well,  I  never  heard  it. 

69.930.  Did  you  hear  of  James  Connor  going  to  pay  his  rent  to  Lord  Dunsandle  ? — 
Well,  now,  I  did,  and  he  went  to  pay  the  same  as  every  other  tenant. ..  He  knew  he 
was  not  going  to  get  the  land  free. 

69.931.  Some  people  cannot  pay  their  rent  you  know.  Did  you  know  of  his  goino- 
to  pay  his  rent  and  being  prevented  (question  2285)  ? — To  pay  his  rent. 

69.932.  Yes,  at  Lord  Dunsandle’s,  and  his  being  prevented  by  the  people  who  were 
there  ? — No,  I  never  came  to  hear  that. 

69.933.  Did  you  know  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connor  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
food  ? — No  difficulty  in  life  — she  had  plenty  of  food  to  get. 

69.934.  Mrs.  Connor  has  given  her  evidence — is  she  known  to  you  as  a  respectable 
woman  ? — She  is  a  respectable  woman. 

69.935.  Here  is  what  she  says.  I  will  tell  you  (question  2290)  : — 

{Q.)  Now,  had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  food? — )  There  was. 

( Q- )  How  did  that  arise.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  having  difficulty  ? 
“  Were  you  ready  to  buy  it? — {A.)  They  boycotted  us. 

“  (Q-)  How  did  you  manage  to  get  food  if  you  wanted  it  ? — {A.)  The  police 
“  got  it  for  me  in  their  own  name.” 

That  woman  must  know ;  you  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not.  Will  you  say  that  is 
untrue  ? — It  is  untrue,  sir.  She  had  plenty  of  food  to  get  withiD  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

69.936.  Do  you  represent  that  the  police  did  not  get  the  food  for  her  ? — I  could  not 
know  about  that. 

69.937 .  You  do  not  know,  do  you  ? — I  could  not  know  about  that. 

69.938.  Why  do  you  say,  if  you  do  not  know,  that  the  statement  that  this  respectable 
woman  made  is  untrue  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  police  got  it  for  her  or  not. 

69.939.  Bring  your  mind  to  what  I  am  putting  to  you.  You  said  that  what  I  read 
to  you  was  untrue  ;  the  statement  made  by  Mrs.  Connor,  whom  you  say  is  a  respectable 
woman  ?  W e  count  her  to  be  a  respectable  woman. 

69.940.  You  do? — Yes. 

69.941.  That  being  so,  you  tell  us  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  know  whether  the 
police  got  food  for  her  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

69.942.  Then  why  do  you  say  t/hat  what  she  has  told  us  is  untrue.  Why  have  you 
rcome  here  to  say  that  that  woman’s  statement  is  untrue,  if  you  do  not  know  whether 

the  police  got  her  food  or  not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  the  police  got  her  food 
or  not,  ° 
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'hit 'th™ mtrus  ?-l  couM  not  n»J  it  .to 

“  St-m  I  pot  »  »  I"«.  *•  J~  toj  j™  *■  Oft  k.0»  .“i»t  it  1. 1™  0.  not  i  i  Jo 

"SST'iSS “MSUS*  *-  WP»  ™ 

boycotted ? — Boycott,  sir? 

69.947.  Yes? — No,  sir,  I  could  not,  _ 

69.948.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  give  .  INQ, 

69  949.  I  am  reading  to  you  what  she  said  :  .  ,  ,  ,  .  \  y  m\  n0  you 

’  ..(<30  The  police  used  to  bring  it  again .at  night  ?-( A.)  Yes.  (<W? UoyOT 

..  raean  the  people  would  not  sell  you  food  in  the  day  time  ?-(A.)  They  would 

Did  ^tow,  or  do  you  know  whether  they  would l  sell  the  Connors  food  or  not?_ 

rpl^™.a0,sell  them  the  food  or  not?.- 

T  69,95?  And  no  one  ever  refused  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge,  u  them  ? 

se  *  ^  <* *  ** 

they  could  get  what  food  they  wanted. 

Were  you  working  for  the  Connors  .  les. 

69,954:  Before^ the  ,nurde??-No,  they  never  asked  and  I  never  did. 

69,955.  Did  you  ever  go  into  a  shop  with  her-  .  h  do  know  whether 

j  S-  "»•  «  “ 1  “ 

^69 958  You  have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  give  their  Lordships  why  this  man 
should  be  murdered  ?— I  could  not  give  you  any  account  of  it. 

69  959  You  never  heard  of  his  being  unpopular  .  *  ^  _ 

69,96a  The  murder  took  you  quite  by  surprise  ?-I  never  heard  of  h,s  being 

unpopular.  „  »« 

69  962  Tsee*  man  n^med  Patrick  Keogh"  wlT  arrested.  What  relation  was  he  to 

y06U9  “weretoe  men  arrested  ?-There  were 

69,964.  (The  President.)  Who  was  James  Keogh— what  relation  was  he.  James 

Keogh  was  Patrick  Keogh  s  father. 

tlfel  J^Enf:^y Kan  who  would  not  carry  the  wild  fowl?-Yes. 

69  967.  He  was  your  uncle  ? — He  was  my  uncle. 

69^968.  And  then  Patrick  Keogh  ? — Was  his  son. 

69,969.  Who  was  arrested  ? — lie  was. 

fo  Q7o  Anri  nfrainst  him  Mrs.  Connor  gave  evidence  .  res.  ,  , 

-.  69,971.  Just  attend  to  me.  After  her  husband's  murder  was  she  protected  by 

police  ? — She  was. 

69  972.  For  how  long  ?— Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  how  long. 

69.973.  About  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  long.  I  think  she  was  about  a  twelve- 

month,  at  any  rate.  t 

69.974.  Only  a  twelvemonth  ?-I  could  not  say,  but  she  was,  and  more.  I  do  not 

know  anything  about  the  date  of  it.  , ,  ,, 

fiq  q75  How  came  she  to  be  protected  by  the  police  ?— Begorra,  I  could  not  tell  you, 

Sir  I  coufd  not  Til what  was  the  reason  of  that.  Sure  X  suppose  it  was  for  the 
murder  of  her  hupband. 
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69.976.  I  suppose  the  people  had  great  sympathy — they  were  very  sorry  for  the 
poor  widow  ? — They  were  sorry  enough  ;  they  had  nothing  in  the  world  against  the 
widow. 

69.977.  And  they  had  nothing  against  the  husband  ? — No,  not  that  I  know. 

69.978.  You  never  heard  of  anything  ? — I  never  heard  of  anything. 

69.979.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  exercising  your  intelligence,  and  telling  me  how  it 
was  that  this  woman  needed  this  police  protection  ? — I  could  not  say. 

69.980.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  make  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  information 
about  it. 

69.981.  You  were  living  there  ? — I  was  living  there. 

69.982.  Cannot  you  give  us  information — do  you  mean  you  have  never  heard  why 
this  woman  required  protection  ? — I  did  not  say  that  she  required  protection. 

69.983.  No,  I  ask  you — can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  she  was  protected  ? — I  could 
not ;  I  could  not  give  you  any  reason  for  it. 

69.984.  Was  there  the  slightest  danger? — No  danger  in  life. 

69.985.  These  police  were  there  without  the  slightest  reason  ? — The  police  were  there, 
at  any  rate. 

69.986.  But  there  without  any  cause  or  any  reason  ? — I  suppose  there  must  be  some 
reason. 

69.987.  Oblige  me  one  step  further,  as  you  think  there  must  be  some  reason.  Do 
tell  me  what  you  think  it  was  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  was. 

69.988.  Just  pull  yourself  together,  and  try.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason 
why  this  woman  had  to  be  protected  ? — I  could  not  tell,  if  it  was  not  for  the  death  of 
her  husband. 

69.989.  Why  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband  would  the  widow  need  pro¬ 
tection  ? — Well,  I  suppose  so,  that  that  must  be  the  reason. 

69.990.  Because  her  husband  was  shot,  the  people  were  sorry  for  her.  Why  should 
she  want  protection  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  could  not  account  for  that. 

69.991.  You  never  knew  anything  like  that  occur  before? — Never  in  my  parish. 

69.992.  Never  occurred  ? — No. 

69.993.  Do  you  represent  that  there  was  no  person  who  refused  to  work  for  her? — 
No  one  refused  to  work  for  her  that  I  know  of. 

69.994.  Did  you  know  of  her  having  to  get  persons  living  13  miles  away  from  her 
to  come  and  help  her  to  get  in  the  crop  ? — No,  slie  had  no  occasion  to  go  more  than 
five  miles,  as  I  did  myself,  to  Athenry. 

69.995.  Did  she  do  that  ? — She  went  to  Athenry  to  get  labour  the  same  as  I  did. 

69.996.  How  far  is  that  ? — Five  miles 

69.997.  She  said  this  : — “  I  think  you  had  to  get  people  13  miles  away  to  come  and 

help  you?  —  (A.)  Yes.  ( Q, .)  People  would  not  help  in  the  neighbourhood?  (Q.) 

Why  would  not  the  people  help  you  ;  were  they  unwilling  to  do  it,  or  afraid,  or 

“  what  ? — (A.)  They  would  not  do  it.”  Is  that  true  that  she  had  to  go  13  miles  ? — It 
is  untrue.  She  got  plenty  of  neighbours  to  work  for  her. 

69.998.  When  did  you,  as  I  understand,  work  for  her;  when  did  you  commence  to 
work  for  her? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  time,  but  I  stacked  the  harvest  after  her 
husband  died.  I  stacked  her  oats  after  his  death. 

69.999.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — Stacking  the  oats  ? 

/  0,000.  Yes  ? — About  half  a  day — not  half  a  day.  She  had  not  much  oats. 

70,001.  Were  you  paid  ? — No,  I  did  not  want  any  payment.  It  was  only  to  oblige 
the  woman. 

70,002.  Just  tell  me  about  the  time  of  the  oat  harvest.  It  would  be  about  July, 

would  it  not  ? — Not  in  July. 

70,003.  August,  or  a  little  later? — August  or  September. 

70,004.  Her  husband  was  shot  on  the  11th  of  May  ? — I  could  not  give  down  what 

time  he  was  shot. 

70,005.  Was  your  cousin  in  prison  at  the  time  you  went  to  work  for  her? — He  was, 
sir. 

70,006.  At  that  time  his  trial  had  not  come  off? — I  think  not. 

70,007.  Then  you  went  to  work  for  her  ? — I  did. 

70,008.  He  was  acquitted? — He  was  acquitted. 

70,009.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  the  widow  since  your  cousin  was  acquitted  ?— ■* 
No,  nor  she  did  not  ask  me. 
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70,010.  The  first  time  you  worked,  did  she  ask  you,  or  did  you  offer  .  She  did 

^noil  Are  you  sure.  Just  think ?— I  am  sure,  sir. 

70,012*.  You  did  not  take  any  pay  Pay  for  working  or 

70,013.  Yes? — I  did  not.  ,r.  ?  She  did  not  ask  me  to  work  for 

70,014.  Did  she  ask  you  to  work  tor  nothing  ?-She 

nothing,  or  for  wages  neither.  on  y  o  ige  *  j  j  labour  for  myself. 

7S.  l"Vf»Ufat^ries7t^dUaday,you  worked  for  nothing  ?-It 

Wa70  0i9thWho  helped  you  at  the  time  ?— Herself  and  her  son. 

70S:  N°ooXretigANourTlNritWas  not  wanted  for  the  cutting  and  stacking 

fM^ck^e^gh.^veXthe^only'^ers^^Xo'canie^o'^work^foXeri— -OtheXworkedYr 
te70,023e!  At  Z  time  no  one  worked  for  her  but  you?-There  did,  plenty  before  and 

af  70,024.  ^am  speaking  of  this itim®  0!l]sth7time  of  the  oats,  how  many  worked 

70,025.  Between  the  time  of  the  mur  le  cQuld  not  expiain  that  to  you. 

for  her  as  her  servants  ?— I  could  no ;  tell  t  a i  .  b.There  was  1  good  many  worked  for 

he70  027  I  think  we  can  manage  it  together.  How  many  men  do  you  say  worked  for 

of  he”  He  had  \l.  for  working 

for  her.  .  7 

70  029.  Where  is  he  now  1 — Finmgan  . 

7o|o30.  Yes.— He  was  living  in  his  own  place  at  the  .  16  days 

70^031 .  How  long  was  he  with  her  working?— 1  think  it  was  auo 

working  for  her.  .  ,  -v- 

70  032  At  that  time  was  her  place  under  police  protection  -Yes. 

S;  rrg^hfused  to  go  and  work  for 

he70  035.  Then  according  to  you  she  never  had  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
W°70,S6.hw' ^oXingZ  h"day  I  do  not  understand  that  you  had  anything 

t0  Yes  ?— I^never^worked  for  the  woman  except  when  she  asked  me. 

70  038  She  will  know  more  about  this  than  you  .  No. 

Xo  ^ryt -Ini  Do  you  understand  me?-I  do  not  well  understand 

Connor,  you  say  is  a  respectable yjian-she 
the  people  who  worked  Ar  her  thar ,  y^do  ?-W e,U  know^  ^ 

,k".«  1"’  -  («™-t  -v  *•  —  ““  ' 

—There  was  no  difficulty  m  getting  them.  t  tement  j8  untrue  that  she  had 

difficidty'in^geUing  peopl^to^orkTm-  her?  No  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  work 

f°r7o!or44.  Then  it  is  untrue  upon  her  part  ?-It  is  untrue;  there  was  no  difficulty  m 

getting  them.  work  for  her  if  there  was  no  difficulty 

kt* npt  have  to  g°  furt“'r  tha“ 

Athenry  to  get'  them,  but  she  had  very  little  Fork  to  do. 
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70,046.  She  had  not  much  tillage  ? — She  had  not  much  oats. 

70,047.  Mr.  Keogh,  were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was,  sir. 

70,048.  What  period  did  you  belong  to  it — for  what  time  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

70,049.  The  old  Land  League  we  are  upon  now  ? — The  old  Land  League  I,  suppose. 

70,050.  Was  that  in  1881  or  1882  ? — I  could  not  give  you  any  account  about  that. 
I  am  not  a  scholar.  I  could  not  keep  account. 

70,051.  It  is  not  a  question  of  being  a  scholrr — whenever  it  was  did  you  belong  to 
it  12  months  or  18  months  ? — To  the  Land  League? 

70,052.  Yes  ? — I  did,  sir. 

70,053.  How  long  did  you  belong  to  it  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  for 
two  years  and  for  three  years. 

70,054.  Were  you  only  a  member  ? — That  is  all 

70,055.  Who  was  the  president? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

70,056.  Who  was  your  vice-president? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  president. 
I  only  joined  it  when  I  wanted  to. 

70,057.  Who  was  the  president  of  your  League  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

70,058.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  who  he  was. 

70,059.  Who  is  the  treasurer? — He  was  one  Ward. 

70,060.  You  knew  him  ? — I  knew  him.  It  was  a  man  of  my  own  village. 

70,061.  He  was  the  man  who  took  the  money? — He  was  the  treasurer.  He  was 
called  to  be  the  treasurer. 

70,062.  What  was  his  name  ? — Ward. 

70,063.  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend? — I  attended  a  good  many  of  them. 
I  could  not  give  you  all  I  attended. 

70,064.  Did  most  people  in  the  neighbourhood  belong  to  the  League  ? — Well,  I  think 
they  did. 

70,065.  Nearly  all  the  people? — I  think  they  were  all  members  of  the  League. 

70,066.  Who  made  the  members ;  were  they  the  farmers  or  the  sons  of  the  farmers  ? 
— Well  now,  I  could  not  say  that.  I  think  they  all  the  joined  in  the  League — farmers 
and  sons. 

70,067.  So  they  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  League? — They  all  belonged  to  the 
League. 

70,068.  Were  these  three  men  who  I  quite  know  have  been  acquitted — Patrick 
Keogh - 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  the  depositions  might  be  obtained, 
for  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Connor  never  named  these  people  until  a  long  time  after, 
and  the  judge  stopped  the  case  on  that  account. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  not  re-trying  the  case  for  a  moment;  the  men  were  acquitted. 
I  purposely  said  that  they  were  acquitted. 

70,069.  Did  Patrick  Keogh,  Ryan,  and  Fahy  belong  to  the  League? — They  did. 

70,070.  Did  you  know  of  any  strangers  being  in  that  neighbourhood  at  the  time 
that  Connor  was  murdered  ? — No,  I  did  not. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

70,071.  Listen  to  me  for  a  minute,  will  you  ;  you  say  you  belonged  to  the  League  ? 
— Yes. 

70,072.  Both  to  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — Yes, 

70,073.  The  respectable  people  all  about,  did  they  all  belong  ? — Yes. 

70,074.  You  knew  the  people  ? — I  knew  some  of  them. 

70,075.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  had  anything 
to  do  with  causing  crime  or  outrage? — No. 

70,076.  You  believe  they  had  not? — No,  sir. 

70,077.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  Connor  and  the  trial  of  your  uncle  or 
your  cousin,  whioh  was  it,  who  was  tried  ? — My  cousin  who  was  tried. 

70,078.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — Indeed  I  was  not. 

70,079.  You  were  not  ? — No. 

{Sir  R.  James.)  I  make  no  suggestion. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  understand  my  learned  friend  does  not  make  any  suggestion 
against  the  verdict. 

x  55696. — Ev.  83.  T? 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  Of  course  not,  I  have  no  right. 

70,080.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  a  labour  market  at  Athenry  ?— There  is. 

70J)81.  I  suppose  strangers  come  to  the  market? — They  come  from  all  quarters  of 

the  world  to  be  hired.  .  _  ,  .  .  ,  „ 

70,082.  I  am  told  that  in  Irish  Jimmy  Worried — that  is  what  they  were  called  ( 


Jimmy  Worried. 

70,083.  Does  that  mean  in  Irish  the  son  of  Mary  ?— The  son  of  Margaret. 

( The  President.)  As  it  was  read  out  it  seemed  to  begin  with  a  W.  Is  it  an  N  ? 

70,084.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  told  it  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Is  it 
customary  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  to  call  people  by  their  names  as  the  son  of  their 


m  7^0,085.  Was  that  anything  else,  as  far  as  you  know,  this  Jimmy  Worried,  than  that  ? 


70,086.  At  the  time  when  you  worked  for  this  woman,  you  remember  that  her 
husband  died  at  that  time,  had  you  heard  of  your  cousin  being  charged— had  he  been 
accused  at  that  time  ? — He  had  not,  he  was  not  acquitted  at  that  time. 

70,087.  He  was  not  acquitted  ? — No,  not  at  the  time  I  made  the  stack  of  oats. 
70,088.  Was  he  in  prison  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 

70,089.  He  was  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

70,090.  He  had  been  accused,  but  not  acquitted  ? — Not  acquitted. 

70,091.  You  were  never  asked  to  work  for  her  afterwards  ? — Never,  sir,  since. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Bodkin  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

70,092.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  Mullagh  ? — Yes. 

70,093.  You  were,  I  believe,  curate  from  1862  to  1884  ? — Yes. 

70,094.  So  therefore  you  have  been  there  many  years  ? — About  two  years  curate, 
about  20  years  administrator,  and  the  remainder  parish  priest. 

70,095.  Now,  Pat  Kennedy  spoke  to  certain  interviews  that  he  had  had— it  is  page 
700,  and  also  he  said  that  a  message  came  to  him  from  the  League  advising  him  to 
give  up  the  land,  and  it  had  been  said  at  the  meeting  that  his  two  dogs  would  be 
eating  him  one  day,  and  he  went  to  Father  Bodkin,  a  member  of  the  League,  and  he 
said  he  would  give  up  the  land  if  he  got  other  grass.  Do  you  remember  this  man 
Kennedy  ? — Yes,  I  do,  there  was  a  meeting  in  1879,  and  there  was  also  a  meeting  in 

1886 

70,096.  A  meeting  ? — Yes,  a  public  meeting  at  Killadurk  in  1879.  I  suppose  the 
allusion  was  made  at  that  time. 

70,097.  No,  it  was  in  1886  ? — In  1886  ? 

70,098.  Yes.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  connected  with 
the  Land  League. 

70,099.  In  what  capacity  ?— President. 

70.100.  And  of  the  National  League  ?— President  also. 

70.101.  You  were  president  of  both  the  Leagues? — Yes,  the  Land  League  was 
started  in  1881,  and  the  National  League  in  1882. 

70.102.  Let  me  ask  you  a  general  question  first.  Were  you  present  at  most  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — 1  was  present  at  a  good 
many — there  were  some  exceptions. 

70.103.  As  a  rule  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

70.104.  And  you  were  familiar  with  the  people  ? — Yes. 

70*105.  W'ho  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal. 

70*106.  Did  the  Land  League  contain  all  the  respectable,  or  ipost  of  the  respectable, 
people  in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

70.107.  And  the  same  with  the  National  League  ? — lies. 

70.108.  So  far  as  you  know,  and  living  in  the  place,  and  living  with  the  people,  in 
your  judgment  did  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  in  any  way  contribute  to 
crime  or  outrage? — Certainly  not,  neither  directly  or  indirectly.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  was  a  great  preventative  of  crime. 

70.109.  In  your  opinion  it  was  ? — Yes. 

70.110.  Was  crime  condemned  by  the  League  and  the  members  of  it,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — Yes,  most  positively  and  absolutely. 
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70.111.  And  by  yourself  also  ? — Yes. 

70.112.  In  chapels  ? — In  chapels  and  elsewhere,  and  at  our  committee  meetings  and 
all ;  and  another  thing,  at  our  meetings  the  police  were  never  prevented  from  coming- 
in,  our  doors  were  left  open,  and  everything  was  above  board,  and  there  was  nothing- 
private  transacted  or  going  on  at  our  meetings. 

70.113.  It  has  been  suggested,  I  will  not  say  in  relation  to  your  branch  of  the  League, 
but  with  regard  to  the  League  generally,  that  the  moonlighters  were  the  secret  police  of 

the  League.  Is  there  any  ground  whatever  for  that  in  regard  to  your  experience? _ 

Certainly  not,  with  regard  to  my  experience. 

70.114.  Now  let  us  come,  if  you  please — perhaps  I  had  better  ask  you — was  the 
Land  League  formed  on  the  9th  January  1881  ?— The  8th  January  1881.  We  had  a 
public  meeting  on  that  occasion,  where  thousands  assembled,  and  then  we  formed  thp 
committee  of  the  Land  League. 

70.115.  I  want  to  ask  you  now,  before  I  go  to  Kennedy’s  case  again,  in  1879  and 
1880  was  there  a  great  deal  of  distress  in  your  parish? — Yes,  a  very  great  deal  of 
distress.  The  people  were  half  starved — a  large  section  of  them  at  least. 

70.1 16.  You  say  half  starving  ?— They  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  it  was 

depicted  m  their  countenance,  and  only  for  the  relief  at  that  time  thev  would  havp 
absolutely  starved  and  died.  ^ 

70.117.  How  many  families  are  there  in  your  parish? — About  330  altogether. 

70.118.  How  many  were  in  receipt  of  charitable  relief  ? — I  think  nearly  150.  ' 

70.119.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  half  of  the  population? — Nearly  half. 

70.120.  A  great  deal  of  relief  was  received  from  those  different  funds,  I  surmose  ?— 

Yes,  a  great  deal  of  relief,  between  300/.  and  400/.  I  should  say  probably  ‘  from 
diner ent  relief  committees,  and  also  from -  J 

70.121.  Was  there  among  the  people  at  that  time  a  sense  of  apprehension,  and  fear 
rnd  alarm,  about  the  results  ? — A  great  sense  that  the  famine  of  1846  and  1847  would 
be  revived;  a  very  great  sense  of  depression  came  over  them,  and  they  felt  it  most 
acutely,  and  only  for  the  providential  relief  that  turned  up  they  would  have  o-ave  in  to 
despair,  and  the  result  of  that  despair  would  have  been  that  secret  societies  would  have 
been  propagated  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

70  122.  As  far  as  you  know,  from  your  judgment  and  observation,  what  was  crime 
due  to  I  think  crime  was  due  mainly  to  landlord  oppression,  and  the  exacting  of 
rents  that  they  were  not  able  to  meet,  and  they  got  disquieted,  and  very  naturallv  thev 
were  frightened  into  despair— poverty,  and  destitution,  and  all  that  will  bring-  about 
that  result ;  and  I  am  sure  only  for  the  beneficial  action  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
JNational  League,  the  state  of  society  to-day  in  Ireland  would  be  far  different  from 
what  it  is  ;  it  would  be  very  bad  indeed,  I  am  sure. 

70,123.  Were  there  any  secret  societies— or  I  hardly  can  call  them  secret  societies 
even  bands  of  men  joined  together  by  oath,  or  by  some  secret  sign  ? — I  am  not  awarp 
of  any  such.  c 

70,12-4.  In  your  district  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such. 

70.125.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  your  parish  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

70.126.  Was  there  any  outrage  in  your  parish  ? — Very  little. 

7°>127-  What  there  was  do  you  attribute  to  individual  men?— To  individual 
differences  between  neighbours,  and  between  parties,  and  especially  grounded  unon  Hp 
land  question— the  grievance  of  the  land  question.  P 

70.128.  Now  I  will  come  to  this  point  about  Kennedy.  In  the  first  place  is  it  true 

that  at  any  meeting  of  the  Land  League  anyone  said  his  two  dogs  would  be  eatin^ 
him  ? — I  never  heard  that  phrase  at  all.  ° 

70.129.  Or  anything  like  it  ?— No,  and  I  made  special  inquiry  about  it  from  several 
parties  since  this  Commission  sat. 

70.130.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  until  you  read  or  heard  that  it 
had  been  given  in  evidence  here  ?— Never,  in  any  shape  or  form. 

70,131  It  is  at  page  704?— I  think  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  action  the  people  took 
towards  him  for  the  last  two  years,  to  demean  themselves. 

70,132.  What?— I  think  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  action  of  the  people  and  how 
they  demeaned  themselves  towards  him  for  the  last  10  years.  There  was  not  a  hmV 
of  his  head  injured  or  any  particle  of  his  property  injured  during  ail  that  time  thov 
merely  brought  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  him  through  this  nubbr- 
meeting,  and  that  was  all  they  did.  &  1 u  J 1C 
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70  133  I  believe  you  had  several  interviews  with  Kennedy.  I  do  not  go  into  it? 

I  only  had  three  interviews  with  him  during  all  my  lifetime,  and  during  all  that  long 
time.  He  came  to  me  first  with  a  letter  from  a  neighbouring  parish  priest. 

70  134.  I  only  want  to  come  to  the  last  time  ? — To  the  last  time  ;  yes,  I  remember. 

70185  You  can  give  any  information  if  asked  about  this  first  and  second  time  to 
my  friend.  Would  that  be  about  1886  or  1887,  when  Kennedy  came  to  you  the  last 

t;me  ? _ yes,  I  think  so.  There  was  an  arrangement  made  by  the  tenants  to  go  to  t  tie 

agent  to  get  a  reduction  of  their  rents,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
man  Kennedy  came  to  me  about  two  days  previously,  and  he  asked  me  would  he  be 
permitted  to  go  with  them,  and  that  he  was  fully  determined  to  give  up  possession  of 
his  farm.  I  said,  by  all  means,  I  was  sure  they  would  receive  him  very  gladly  back, 
and  I  would  guarantee  that  he  would  be  received  ;  and  about  two  days  afterwards  a 
very  novel  sight  indeed  happened.  He  came  with  us.  He  was  well  received.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  in  the  agent’s  office  than  he  said  that  I  coerced  him  to  go. 

70  136.  Did  you  deny  it  at  the  time  ? — I  denied  it  at  the  time,  and  I  now  deny  it  o 
oath  ;  and  there  was  also  a  priest  present  who  can  give  testimony  on  it.  I  spoke  then 
and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  agent.  I  never  sought  an  interview  with  him  at  ail.  1 

never  coveted  ;  they  were  all  of  his  own  free  motion.  , . 

70  137.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  intimidation  being  practised 
towards  him  ?— Not  the  slightest,  and  he  was  living  in  another  parish  ;  he  was  able  to 
go  from  his  house  to  his  farm  without  the  slightest  molestation  whatever. 

70  138.  Was  he  boycotted  at  all  ?— Well,  I  believe  he  was  partially  boycotted,  but  it 
was  of  a  very  slight  description  indeed— very  slight,  there  was  no  intimidation  or  outrage 

connected  with  any  boycotting  that  he  ever  got.  .  .  ^  • 

70,139.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  you  ever  hear  of  his  having  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  provisions  ?— Not  the  slightest,  I  was  within  the  neighbouring  town,  within 
a  very  few  miles  of  his  residence,  and  he  was  able  to  supply  himself  with  everything 

^Yo  140.e  The  last  question  I  will  have  to  ask  you  is  this.  You  told  me  what  the  Land 
League  and  National  League  consisted  of.  Was  your  committee  composed  of  substan¬ 
tial  men,  fathers  of  families  ?— Substantial  men,  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  all 
farmers  nearly.  It  is  a  rural  parish,  they  are  all  farmers. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henby  James. 

70  141.  Will  you  direct  your  attention,  please,  to  an  earlier  period  of  Pat  Kennedy  s 
treatment.  When  was  first  any  complaint  made  to  you  of  Kennedy  s  conduct .  I 

think  when  he  took  the  farm  first.  That  was  the  first  time.  „ 

70  142  Will  you  give  their  Lordships  the  date  of  that  ?— I  think  about  1879.  Ho 
rook  ’the  farm,  and  through  his  action  he  dispossessed  this  poor  woman  with  her  five 
children,  and  she  was  then  thrown  on  the  world,  and  from  that  day  to  this  they  are 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  are  without  a  house  and  home. 

70  1431  The  landlord  had  evicted  her  ?— The  landlord  had  evicted  her.  He  was  a 
rack-renting  landlord,  and  his  custom  was  to  raise  the  rent  of  every  new  possessor  of 
the  farm— his  rent  would  be  raised,  and  if  the  new  party  did  not  give  the  rent,  that  is 
the  next  heir  of  the  family,  the  farm  would  be  left  m  the  open  market,  and  anyone 
could  then  come  in  and  dispossess  the  family  and  evict  them. 

70144.  Who  was  the  landlord?— Mr.  French.  ^  .  , 

70,145.  Rightly  or  wrongly  Patrick  Kennedy  took  that  farm — Patrick  Kennedy  came 

from  another  parish  ? — He  took  that  farm.  t  . 

*  70,146.  Was  that  in  1879  or  not  ?— I  think  about  that  time— I  think  so. 

70.147.  I  think  you  are  right? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

70.148.  April  1879? — Yes.  ,  ,  , ,.  ,  -.noi 

70  149.  Was  your  Land  League  established  ?— It  was  not  established  until  1881. 

70150  Will  you  take  your  memory  further  back.  Is  it  1881  or  1880  it  was 

established  ? — I  think  1881— the  8th  of  January  1881  we  had  a  public  meeting. 

70.151.  It  is  early  in  1881  ? — It  was  in  January  1881. 

70.152.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Oh,  certain  I  have  the  dates  of  i  . 

70.153.  What  ? — I  am  quite  certain. 

70.154.  Can  you  give  me  the  exact  dates? — Yes. 
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70,155.  Now,  you  say  your  branch  would  be  the  Mullagh  branch,  would  it  not?— 
Yes. 

.  70,156.  The  witness  spoke  of  attending  a  meeting  in  November  1880.  “  Have  you 

since  attended  a  Land  League  meeting.”  He  says  “I  only  attended  one  meeting  in 
November  18S0.”  I  think  you  will  find  it  earlier  ?— I  think  he  was  confused  and 
that  he  did  not  know  it  as  accurately  as  I  did. 

70.157.  You  probably  had  some  books? — Yes. 

70.158.  Where  are  the  books  ? — I  have  the  local  paper  that  gave  that  account. 

70.159.  Hid  you  keep  any  Land  League  Books  ? — On  account  of  the  Secretary — they 
were  well  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the^Land  League  and  the  National  League,  and  our 
accounts  are  always  settled  once  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  Land  League 
year,  or  of  the  National  League  year:  we  always  elected  a  new  committee  and  then&we 
settled  our  accounts,  and  the  secretary  read  them  out  publicly  for  the  committee  and 

for  any  other  audience  that  might  be  present,  and  then  we  assigned  a  certain  portion 
to  the  Central  League. 

70.160.  You  have  proceeded  very  far  from  the  point  I  am  upon.  You  are  giving  the 
whole  account.  I  only  want  a  fact.  The  books,  you  tell  me,  were  kept  by  the 
secretary  of  the  old  Land  League  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

70.161.  And  properly  kept? — I  think  so, 

70.162.  Who  was  that  secretary,  please  ? — I  think  Mr.  Tim  Ryan,  or  Mr.  John  Ryan 

1  am  not  quite  sure.  J  ’ 

70u  kn0W  where  these  books  are? — The  secretaries  I  am  sure  have  them, 
late  bought  it  was  necessary  for  production,  I  would  endeavour  to  have  got  that 

.  70,164.  You  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  ? — I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Mv 
impression  is  they  were  kept,  and  very  well  kept. 

70.165.  Was  this  conduct  of  Kennedy’s  the  subject  of  much  observation  in  your 
neighbourhood  ?  Of  course  it  was,  and  there  were  a  great  many  observations  made 
upon  his  conduct  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  I  said,  nothing  whatever  was  done  to 

iww06^-!  t  Pressure  of  public  opinion  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  he  rejected 
all  that;  all  the  rest  was  very  light  indeed.  He  was  not  disturbed  in  any  wav 
whatever.  J  J 

70.166.  Did  he  come  before  the  League  at  all? — He  never  came  before  the  Land 
League,  as  far  as  I  know.  He  came  once  before  the  National  League  about  a  year 

70.167.  Hirst,  please,  keep  to  the  old  Land  League? — Yes. 

I2’1??'  Pid  he  come  bef°re  the  Land  League  at  Mullagh  at  all  ?— No. 

70.169.  Not  at  all?— No. 

70.170.  Does  he  live  at  a  place  called  Tynagh  ? — In  Tynagh. 

•  l  o’171j  farJS  fr0m  nMllllagb  The  parish  is  very  large— a  part,  I  suppose, 

is  12  or  14  miles  off.  I  do  not  know  where  his  residence  is. 

70,172.  If  any  Land  League  took  cognisance  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  Mullagh 
branch  ?— It  might  be  his  own  branch.  ° 

T,i/0,1Tr'  “yfbiug  °f  the  proceedings  of  the  Tynagh  branch— the  place 

where  Kennedy  lived  ?— It  was  a  contiguous  parish.  F 

—No174  AS  ^  aS  y°U  kn°W  Kenned^  never  came  before  the  Mullagh  branch  at  all  ? 

( Mr.R  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  this  witness  was  called  because  he  referred  to  Mullao-h 

only.  1  have  been  trying  to  get  the  witness  to  whom  reference  is  made.  You  said 
Lynagh. 

( The  President.)  Tynagh  is  referred  to  in  Kennedy’s  evidence.  I  see  I  have  noticed 
it  to  see  the  value  of  it. 

H.  Janies.)  Where  the  differences  occur  between  Father  Bodkin  and  Kennedy  it 
oTIlullagh11  aCC°UUt  °f  Kermedy’s  speaking  of  Tynagh,  and  this  gentleman  speaking 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Kennedy  spoke  of  Mullagh. 
reierredAo^69^  ^  d>age  ^  refers  to  question  of  Tynagh  and  Mullagh  is  also 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  so.  I  want  to  get  that  fact  if  possible.  You  will  see  l 
have  to  exercise  economy  m  calling  the  witnesses.  I  cannot  call  everybody  suggested. 
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At  706,  about  tbe  middle  of  it,  is  this,  “  Had  you  any  message  from  the  Tynagh 
14  branch,”  and  then  he  proceeds  -with  the  secretary  of  the  League  in  Mullagh,  and 
then  he  was  asked  whether  he  attended  the  Mullagh  branch,  and  he  says  he  did. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  daresay  that  is  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  On  page  708  comes  the  letter  from  Patrick  Dillon,  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Mullagh  branch,  which  is  the  branch  which  is  charged. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  understand  you  have  called  this  gentleman,  I  suppose,  with 
reference  to  the  Mullagh  branch  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

( The  President.)  And  of  course,  so  far  as  his  evidence  goes,  it  may  be  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  His  name  is  mentioned  :  “  I  went  to  Father  Bodkin,  president  of 
“  the  League.” 

(Sir  P[.  James.)  I  am  trying  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  ;  I  want  this  from  you 
first,  if  you  please.  Kennedy  says  that  he  called  at  your  house  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  at 
page  703,  quite  at  the  top? — Yes. 

70.175. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  the  parish  priest? — (A.)  I  did. 

“  (Q-)  Father  Bodkin  ? — (A.)  Aye. 

“  (Q.)  Had  you  the  letter  with  you  at  the  time  ? — (A.)  I  had,  but  I  did  not 
“  give  it  to  him.  I  gave  him  a  letter  which  I  got  from  another  priest. 

“  (Q.)  Was  Father  Bodkin  the  person  whom  you  said  was  president  of  the 
“  Mullagh  branch  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  him  in  attendance  at  the  Mullagh  branch? — (A.)  I 
“  attended  the  Sunday  after,  but  I  did  not  see  him,  I  was  talking  to  the  secretary 
“  of  the  branch. 

“  (Q.)  Who  was  that  did  you  say? — (A.)  Mr.  Ryan’s  son. 

“  (Q.)  When  were  you  talking  to  him  ? — (A.)  I  could  not  give  the  days. 

“  (Q.)  After  leaving  Father  Bodkin’s  house  on  this  Sunday,  did  you  meet  the 
“  secretary  of  the  League  ? — (A.)  It  was  not  on  a  Sunday.  It  was  on  a  week-day 
“  I  went.  I  did  not  see  the  secretary  that  day.  I  went  to  Mr.  Ryan’s  house,  and 
“  he  was  not  at  home.  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Ryan  and  she  told  me  he  was  not  at 
“  home.  Then  I  gave  that  letter  to  a  man  to  convey  to  the  secretary  of  the 
“  branch,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  I  came  on  the  following  Sunday  after  to  him.” 

Was  Mr.  Ryan  the  secretary  of  the  branch  ? — He  was. 

70.176.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  circumstance  at  all.  If 
he  did  come  to  my  house,  I  certainly  did  not  see  him,  and  it  was  not  reported  to  me 
afterwards. 

70.177.  I  think  he  continues  that  he  saw  you  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  ? — Well, 
I  did  not  see  him. 

70.178.  Pardon  me,  he  says  here  : 

“  Had  you  a  letter  with  you  at  the  time  ?  (A)  I  had,  but  I  did  not  give  it  to 
“  him.  I  gave  him  a  letter  which  I  got  from  another  priest.” 

That  is  true.  That  was  subsequent  to  this  interview  altogether.  He  put  it 
subsequently. 

70.179.  Did  you  know  that  communication  was  opened  by  Mr.  Matthew  Harris — 
between  Kennedy  and  Matthew  Harris  ? — No,  then  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing.  I 
did  not  hear  of  it. 

70.180.  Did  Ryan  tell  you  of  his  having  seen  Patrick  Kennedy? — No,  he  did  not. 

70.181.  Did  you  know  that  Patrick  Kennedy  obtained  police  protection? — Well,  I 
heard  about  it. 

70.182.  I  think  we  have  got  that  now  as  April  1881  ? — The  police  protection  ? 

70.183.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  the  date. 

70.184.  Would  it  be  about  that  time? — I  could  not  say.  I  did  not  take  very 
accurate  notice. 

70.185.  You  know  you  recollect  the  suppression  of  the  League? — I  do  well,  in 
October  1881. 

70.186.  About  how  long  before  that  would  it  be  that  this  man  got  police  protection  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  got  it  or  not.  I  do  not  know  from  my  own 
experience  or  personal  knowledge. 
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70.187.  You  heard  of  it  ? — I  heard  of  it,  certainly.  I  read  it  in  his  evidence  that  he 
swore  it. 

70.188.  Did  you  not  know  it  ? — I  do  not  know  much  about  him. 

70.189.  Did  you  know  the  fact  that  this  man  Patrick  Kennedy  obtained  police 
protection  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  heard  it  rumoured  he  obtained  some  protection. 

70.190.  Did  you  believe  that  he  had  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

70.191.  Do  you  believe  that  he  had? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  unfounded  or 
not,  I  could  not  say. 

70.192.  Where  was  he  at  the  time  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  obtained  police 
protection  ?—  Really  I  do  not  know  where  he  was — he  might  be  in  Tynagh,  or  he 
might  be  elsewhere. 

70.193.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  ? — No,  I  had  enough  to  do  without  it. 

70.194.  You  have  come  here  to  say  that  he  was  not  interfered  with? — I  knew  that 
positively — I  made  special  inquiry  about  it. 

70.195.  Eh  ? — Lately. 

/  0,196.  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  to  which  your  evidence  has  reference,  namely 
to  the  whole  period  of  Kennedy’s  evidence — do  you  represent  that  in  the  years  1880* 

1881,  and  1882,  this  man  was  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  I  think  so _ I 

never  heard  that  he  was. 

70.197.  Do  you  mean  that  he  was,  or  was  not,  under  police  protection? — I  do  not 
know. 

70.198.  Would  that  fact  at  all  influence  your  evidence  when  you  say  positively  that 

he  was  not  interfered  with  when  you  learned  he  was  under  police  protection  ? _ I  do 

not  know  that  he  was. 

70.199.  Then  it  makes  no  difference  in  your  evidence  ? — I  do  not  suppose  he  was. 
I  am  speaking  according  to  the  solemnity  of  my  oath,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  truth, 
I  know  nothing  else.  I  could  not  trace  this  man  through  from  1879  to  the  present 
time.  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  that. 

70.200.  (The  President.)  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  answer  in  that  manner? — Oh, 
very  well. 

(The  President.)  The  learned  counsel  is  only  doing  his  duty. 

70.201.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  sorry  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  I  am  putting  it  to  you 

from  the  year  1881  to  April  8th,  1883,  was  it  not  known  to  you,  at  least  by  report, 

that  Patrick  Kennedy  was  under  police  protection  ? — Well,  I  knew  it  by  report.  I  do 
not  know  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  know  the  minute  circumstances  of  it  or 
anything  else. 

70.202.  Pardon  me  for  one  moment,  you  do  not  know  the  minute  circumstances. 
You  are  a  gentleman  of  education,  and  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  minute 
circumstances.  I  am  asking  you  the  fact,  knowing  by  report  that  Patrick  Kennedy 

M  as  under  police  protection - ? — I  knew  the  police  were  going  from  a  neighbouring 

station  to  this  boycotted  farm.  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

70.203.  Where  was  the  boycotting  farm — how  far  from  your  residence  ? — I  think 
about  five  miles. 

70.204.  Assuming  the  report  you  heard  was  correct,  that  this  man  was  under  police 
protection,  what  was  the  cause  of  his  being  placed  under  police  protection  ? — I  could 
not  say,  it  might  be  from  many  reasons. 

70.205.  What  was  the  cause  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  he  was  not 
molested  in  any  way  ;  he  was  not  injured  in  any  way,  either  in  his  property  or  person. 

70.206.  From  1881  to  1883,  assuming  there  was  police  protection? — I  do  not  think 
he  required  it. 

70.207.  But  he  had  it  ? — I  have  heard  that  before. 

70.208.  The  police  protection  remained  from  1881  to  1883 — was  the  police  protection 
continued  in  the  year  1884  {  "Well,  upon  my  word  I  do  not  know  whatever. 

70.209.  Had  the  man  to  go  under  police  protection  again  in  1886  ? — I  do  not  know 

70.210.  Was  there  any  rumour,  or  not,  of  that  ? — I  do  not  know. 

70.211.  You  never  heard  that  until  now  ? — I  do  not  think  he  required  police 
protection  at  any  time.  I  did  not  go  very  minutely  at  all  into  this  case  ;  certainly  I  did 
not.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  besides  that ;  I  had  my  own  official  duties  to  do. 

70.212.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  hear  that  in  1886  he  had  renewed  police  protection  1 

— I  did  not.  1 
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70  213.  That  is  quite  new  ?— Yes,  absolutely  ;  I  did  not. 

70  214.  He  was  tree  from  1883  to  1886,  and  had  no  police  protection  . 

(The  President.)  I  am  trying  to  find  the  question  and  answer. . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  trying  to  find  it,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.  He  says 

at  page  704,  question  7,287:—  ,  .  ,  _00*  ,  , 

“  (Q.)  And  from  that  time  up  to  this,  November  1886,  had  you  lived  without 

“  protection? — (A.)  I  had.” 

(The  President.) : —  , 

“  (Q.)  Had  the  protection  been  removed  from  you,  after  it  was  put  on  m 

“  1881  ? — (A.)  It  was  removed  in  January  1882.” 

( Sir  E.  James.)  From  when  did  you  cease  to  have  that  protection — I  drew  from  that 

that  the  removal  had  ceased. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  remember  his  saying  so. 

70  215  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  will  take  that,  if  you  say  it  is  so.  Now  you  say  nothing  has 
ever  happened  to  him  as  far  as  you  know  ?— Yes,  I  think  as  far  as  I  know  or  heard. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Let  me  read  this  to  you.  a  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

(Mr  B  T  Beid.)  He  says  in  terms  it  was  not  renewed.  It  is  a  mistake,  obviously,  ot 
my  friends,  at  Question  7425.  I  think  you  will  find  my  learned  friend  is  in  error. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  the  question  is,  I  think  there  were  police. patrols. 

70,216.  Now  you  have  said,  Mr.  Bodkin,  nothing  happened  to  this  man.  Let  me 
read  you  this,  and  ask  you  whether  this  occurred.  He  says,  at  page  704,  that  he 
received  a  notice  in  reference  to  a  meeting,  and  he  gave  the  notice  to  feergeant 

(Q.)  After  the  receipt  of  that  printed  notice  was  a  meeting  held  upon  your 

n  farm  ? _ (A.)  There  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  November  1886. 

f*  (Q.)  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  yourself  ?— (A.)  No. 

“  (Q.)  Did  any  persons  request  of  you  to  attend  it?  They  did.  Iwo  men 
«  came  for  me  to  bring  me  down  to  give  up  the  farm.  . 

(Q.)  What  were  their  names?— (A.)  Johnny  Quinneth. 

“  (Q.)  Who  was  the  other  ? — (A.)  I  think  it  was  Joseph  Holland. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  the  men  assemble  on  the  farm  ? — (A.)  I  saw  them  at  a 

“  long  distance.  , _  .  ,  „  ,  .  .  T  ,  , 

“  (Q.)  Were  there  many  there,  as  far  as  you  could  ]udge  ? — (A.)  1  could  not 

“  exactly  say  how  many,  but  there  was  a  large  number. 

“  (Q.)  That  was  on  the  21st  of  November  ?— (A.)  Yes. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  your  stock  on  that  day  ?— (A.)  I  saw  my  stock  on  the 

“  morning  of  the  21st  of  November. 

“  (Q.)  Next  day  did  you  examine  your  stock? — (A.)  1  did. 

“  (Q.)  Was  that  the  stock  which  was  on  this  farm  ? — (A.)  Yes. 

ft  (Q.)  Did  you  find  anything  wrong  with  them? — (A.)  I  missed  the  most  of 

“  the  stock  off  the  land.  .  . .  . ,  ^  .  ,  . 

«  (Q.)  How  many  did  you  miss,  how  many  head? — (A.)  About  eight  or  nine 

“  head  of  cattle ;  and  there  were  something  about  30  sheep  gone. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  ever  find  them?— Well,  I  did.  I  looked  for  them  next  day, 
“  I  had  no  one  to  speak  to  me  or  tell  me  where  they  were. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  ultimately  find  them? — (A.)  I  did. 

“  ( Q.)  Where? _ (A.)  I  found  some  of  them  a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  land. 

70  217.  Did  you  know  of  that  incident  ? — I  did  not  know  it.  I  certainly  did  not. 
But  i  think  it  is  very  easily  explained.  Taking  it  as  a  fact,  it  is  very  easily  explained. 
There  was  a  public  meeting  there,  and  some  of  the  things  were  knocked  down,  I  suppose, 
and  these  strayed  away  without  any  keeper,  but  he  got  them  all  the  next  day. 

70,218.  Do  you  know  the  fact  at  all,  or  is  that  your  suggestion  ? — I  did  not  know  it 

till  I  read  it  in  his  evidence.  .  ,  T  .  ,  • 

70  219  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  it  ? — No,  I  did  not,  but  I  take  it  if  it  is  a  tact 

they  did  stray  anyone  could  explain  it.  There  was  no  one  to  keep  them  together,  and 
of  course  they  naturally  strayed  away,  but  he  got  the  whole  of  them  the  next  day. 
There  was  no  disposition  to  wrong  him  over  them  or  anything  else.  It  was  a  very  clear 

case,  a  very  natural  case.  ...  ,  „ 

70,220.  A  clear  case  of  what  ? — A  clear  case  they  strayed  away  without  anyone  to 

mind  them. 
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70.221.  But  did  you  know  anything  about  their  straying? — No,  I  did  not,  till  I  read 
over  his  evidence. 

70.222.  You  assume  they  strayed? — I  do  not  know  that  they  did,  except  that  he 
swore  to  it. 

70.223.  If  you  do  not  know  whether  they  strayed  or  not,  why  do  you  say  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  straying  ? — It  is  a  clear  case  of  explanation,  assuming  the  fact  took  place. 

70.224.  Was  this  man  living  with  his  brother? — Well,  I  suppose  he  might  or  might 
not.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  man  at  all,  certainly  not. 

70.225.  Was  the  brother  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

70.226.  You  say  he  was  not  interfered  with? — No,  certainly  not. 

70.227.  That  is  as  far  as  you  know  ? — That  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

70.228.  He  says  this  : — 

“  (Q)  Were  you  living  with  your  brother  at  this  time? — (A.)  I  was. 
“  (Q.)  Was  your  brother  boycotted  then  ? — (A.)  He  was.” 

Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not  ? — I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

70.229.  Supposing  he  was,  should  you  call  that  interference  or  not  ? — If  he  were 
boycotted  ? 

70.230.  Yes  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  boycotting  he  got.  It  would 
depend  altogether  upon  that. 

70.231.  Is  there  one  kind  of  boycotting  that  is  interference  with  a  person,  and 
another  that  is  not  ? — There  is  boycotting  accompanied  with  outrage  and  intimidation. 
There  is  another  kind  of  boycotting,  and  I  think  it  is  very  lawful  to  maintain  it. 

70.232.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  lawfulness,  I  ask  whether  you  call  it  interference 
or  not  with  a  person  ? — What  interference  ? 

70.233.  If  a  man  is  boycotted  ? — Certainly  not ;  not  positive  interference.  It  may 
be  negative  interference,  but  not  positive  interference. 

70.234.  When  you  said  just  now  there  was  no  interference  with  the  man,  you  meant 
there  was  no  positive  interference? — Well,  really,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
boycotted  or  not.  That  is  just  it. 

70.235. 

“Were  you  able  to  get  any  provisions  anywhere? — (A.)  There  were  few 
“  provisions.” 

Then  he  says  : — 

“  A  message  came  from  the  League  a  few  days  afterwards.” 

Was  any  resolution  ever  passed  at  your  League  affecting  Kennedy? — He  came  once 
before  our  committee,  and  he  promised  then  and  there  that  he  would  give  up  the  farm 
at  a  certain  time,  and  he  asked  the  committee  to  interfere  for  him  in  order  to  provide 
himself  with  grass  elsewhere,  or,  at  all  events,  to  sell  his  cattle  and  stock  at  some 
neighbouring  fair. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  page  721  ;  I  was  referring  to  Hennessey’s  evidence.  This  is  a 
document  I  will  call  your  attention  to,  Mr.  Bodkin : 

“  December  5th,  1886,  Mullagh  branch.  Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy,  the  man  in 
“  possession  of  the  widow  Dempsey’s  farm  at  Kylebeg,  has  applied  to  the 
“  committee  of  the  above  ” 

(that  is  the  Mullagh  branch) 

“  asking  time  until  January  8th,  1887,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  cattle,  and  we 
“  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  person  would  be  justified  in  exchanging 
“  dealings  with  him.  By  order  of  the  committee.” 

Yes,  I  remember  that  document.  I  was  present  at  that  committee,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  invited  to  appear  before  that  committee  or  not. 

70.236.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  Kindly  answer  my  questions,  and  we  shall  get 
on  better.  Is  it  true  he  applied  to  the  committee  asking  time  until  January  the  8th. 
1887,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  cattle  ? — Yes,  quite  true. 

70.237.  What  had  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  to  do  with  this  man? 

Nothing  whatever,  except  he  came  to  request  their  influence.  That  is  all.  It  was  a 
matter  of  business  for  himself. 

70.238.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  case,  and  did  you  with  others  come  to 

the  conclusion  that  any  person  would  be  justified  in  exchanging  dealings  with  him  ? _ 

Yes  ;  he  was  banned  at  the  time  by  the  whole  community,  or  boycotted  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  of  course  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  cattle  or  stock  unless  he  got  a  clear 
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receipt  from  the  committee  that  he  was  giving  up  the  farm,  and  in  that  case  then  they 
complied  with  his  conditions  fully,  and  I  told  him  to  do  so  at  whatever  time  he  wanted. 
There  was  no  dictation  or  anything  else  in  it.  We  did  not  require  at  all  that  he  should 
come. 

70.239.  I  think  I  gathered  you  to  say  this  man  was  banned  and  boycotted  to  a  • 
certain  extent  at  this  time  ? — When  I  said  banned  I  meant  boycotted. 

70.240.  You  put  in  the  words,  I  think,  “  to  a  certain  extent  ”  ? — I  will  take  out  the 
word  “  banned.”  I  suppose  I  did  not  mean  that. 

70.241.  I  am  not  upon  that  at  all.  You  said  “  to  some  extent  ”  ?— To  some  extent, 

I  think  he  was. 

70.242.  By  the  community  ?— Ye3,  I  think  so.  They  would  not  speak  to  him,  I 
suppose,  as  freely  as  they  would  speak  to  others  who  would  conduct  themselves. 

70.243.  He  had  not  conducted  himself,  had  he? — I  think  not.  certainly  not. 

70.244.  You  were  willing  as  it  were  to  take  the  boycotting  off  as  far  as  you  could 
by  that  resolution  ? — Yes,  because  he  said  and  promised  and  engaged  to  mend  his 
manners  and  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  end,  and  he  always  receded  from  his  engage¬ 
ments  and  promises.  He  made  them  voluntarily  and  receded  from  them,  and  he  came 
to  me  on  two  occasions  and  he  broke  his  promises,  and  he  insulted  me  by  breaking 
them.  I  did  not  require  his  interviews  at  all  or  ask  them. 

70.245.  He  always  came  to  the  Land  League,  and  the  Land  League  never  approached 
him  ? — No,  that  was  the  only  occasion  I  saw  him. 

70.246.  The  Land  League  never  approached  him  ? — He  made  promises  at  the  public 
meetings  in  Kylebeg.  He  made  two  promises  to  me.  He  came  of  his  own  free  motion 
and  made  promises  and  broke  them,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  keeping 
them  ;  I  am  sure  of  that. 

70.247.  Will  you  answer  my  questions  shortly,  if  you  can? — I  will. 

70.248.  Did  the  League  at  any  time  approach  this  man  or  did  he  always  come  to  the 
League  for  assistance  ? — He  never  came  to  the  League  except  then.  I  believe  the 
secretary  of  the  League  wrote  two  letters  to  him :  but  I  had  no  cognizance  of  those 
letters  at  all. 

70.249.  When  I  asked  you  just  now  what  the  League  had  to  do  with  it  you  told  me 
he  came  to  the  League  ? — He  came  on  that  one  occasion,  I  never  saw  him  at  any  other 
time. 

70.250.  Did  you  know  of  this  notice  ? — 


“  Mullagh  Branch,  April  4th,  1887. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  above  to  communicate  again  with 
you  regarding  the  widow  Dempsey’s  farm,  and  give  some  satisfactory  answer 
whether  you  have  given  up  the  possession  or  not.  Awaiting  your  reply  by 
“  return  of  post, 

“  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Patrick  Dillon, 

“  Secretary.” 

1  was  not  aware  of  that  letter  at  all.  I  did  not  preside,  I  suppose,  at  that  committee 
where  that  letter  was  issued. 

70.251.  But  was  Patrick  Dillon  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  There  is  the  earlier  letter. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  was  purposely  giving  the  date.  It  is  question  7404.  I  so  fix  the 
date,  April  4th,  1887. 

70.252.  Now,  we  have  got  another  letter.  You  have  said  you  did  not  know  anything 
of  this.  The  other  letter  is  without  a  date.  It  is  : — 

“  Sir, 

“  I  AM  instructed  by  the  committee  to  communicate  with  you  regarding  the 
“  widow  Dempsey’s  farm.  We  are  informed  that  you  are  still  in  possession  of 
the  farm,  and  if  you  do  not  send  us  some  satisfactory  account  on  or  before  next 
Sunday  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  declaring  you  still 
“  a  land-grabber.” 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  letter  either. 
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70.253.  Patrick  Dillon  is  the  secretary  ? — Yes. 

70.254.  Had  he  authority  to  write  letters  without  your  knowledge?— I  suppose  he 
had,  but  there  was  another  committee  formed,  and  they  elected  a  chairman  to  attend 
for  the  time  being. 

•  70,255. 

“  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee.” 

Yes,  just  so  ;  that  was  it. 

70  256.  Probably,  from  what  you  know  of  Mr.  Dillon,  that  would  be  correct  ?— Yes 
if  1  did  not  preside,  the  vice-president  would  preside  in  my  absence,  and  they  would 
take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  themselves  then,  and  discharge  my  obligation  in 
connexion  with  it  pro  tem.  for  that  one  time. 

70,257.  And  Mr.  Dillon  would  be  instructted  by  the  committee  to  act  ?— He  says  so. 

70,258  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  that  if  some  satisfactory  account  is  not  sent 

we  shall  be  brought  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  declaring  you  still  a  land-grabber.” 
How  would  that  be  done  ?— Oh,  that  declaration  was  made  long  before  that  It  was 
made  publicly  at  this  meeting  in  Kylebeg,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  continued  then  • 
that  designation  would  be  continued  to  him  except  he  did  what  he  so  many  times 
promised  to  do  and  failed  to  do.  3 

70.259.  How  would  that  be  done,  declaring  a  delinquent  a  land-grabber  ;  what  would 
be  the  course  taken  ?— It  would  have  cost  him  nothing  at  all,  except  to  clear  him  of  the 
opprobrious  epithet  of  land-grabber. 

70.260.  How  far  is  Killimore  from  you  ?— It  is  about  six  or  seven  miles  ;  about  six 
1  should  say. 

70.261.  You  say  that  this  man  Kennedy— we  know  the  time  now  he  was  under  police 
protection— had  been  denounced  as  a  land-grabber,  had  he  not?— I  believe  he  had  at 
those  meetings,  but  I  was  not  at  either  of  the  meetings. 

M7°T\r6?In  y0a  aWa.re  o°f  It6  meeting  at  Killimore  on  the  25th  March  1881  when 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  spoke  ? — No,  indeed,  I  was  not  there. 

7  0,263.  From  what  you  know  of  the  neighbourhood,  would  this,  which  I  am  goinn 

Matthew5 ^Caar^dathTsYbeing  ^  P°UCe  Pr0teGti°n-  SuPP0Se’  1  mean' 

44  “  But;  fiends,  before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  to  beware 

„  £  the  t  landm  f  rfber.  And  I  am  told  there  is  one  in  this  district,  named 
„  Ken+ned7-  ,  ^at  ^  wretch !  Keep  away  from  him,  for  his  very  breath  is 
„  c°nta™1Iiated ;  he  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  this  locality,  but  to  all  Ireland 
4<  1  am  t?ld  thl®  wretch  has  six  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  guarding  him 

M  every  da/*  They  “arch,  UP  and  down  with  the  plough  as  they  tear  up  that 
44  poor  widow  woman  s  land.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  the  Constabulary  but 
K  f  ft  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  in  general,  but  when  they  are  sent  to 
44  do  the  dir7  worB’  and  when  they  are  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch  as  this 
Kennedy  they  will  soon  become  as  contaminated  as  himself,  and  the  Government 
who  sent  them  there  are  just  as  bad.  So  keep  away  from  this  Kennedy  as  if 

44  he  waf,  a  demon  from  hell>  and  everyone  belonging  to  him,  for  generations  to 
com©. 

Do  you  think  such  bnguage  as  that  would  place  a  men  in  any  danger  in  your 
district .  Really,  I  do  not  think  I  am  responsible  for  the  language  of  Mr.  Mat  Harris 
or  its  consequences  either.  He  is  well  able  to  speak  for  himself 

70,264.  From  what  you  knew  of  this  neighbourhood,  you  say  he  did  not  require 
police  protection.  Upon  that  point,  in  your  opinion,  would  such  language  as  that 
place  a  man  in  any  danger  ?— Whatever  the  drift  of  the  language  was,  it  did  not 
operate  in  the  district,  for  he  was  not  injured  in  any  way.  It  may  tend  in  that 
direction  in  a  disturbed  district,  of  course.  J 

70,265  Would  it  have  tended  in  that  direction  in  yours  ? — Certainly  not  There 
was  not  the  slightest  accident.  J 

70,266.  You  know,  d0>  you  not,  that  on  the  21st  November  1886,  a  meeting  was 
heln mi1S  Very  man  3  ProPerty  Yes,  I  think  about  that  date.  S 

70,^67.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  probably  would  be  known  to  you,  Mr  Pafrick 
Dillon,  was  chairman  ?— He  was.  3  W1CK 

/ 0,268.  This  is  the  very  Patrick  Dillon  we  have  been  speaking  of?— Yes  he  was 
chairman  of  that  public  meeting.  B  ’  as 
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70.269.  He  is  the  secretary  whose  letters  we  have  been  looking  at  ? — I  was  asked  to 
be  chairman.  I  sent  my  apology,  I  could  not  attend.  I  had  official  duties  which  were 
pressing  upon  me,  and  I  sent  my  apology  sympathising  with  the  object  of  the  meeting 
and  the  restoration  of  Mrs.  Dempsey  to  her  farm. 

70.270.  I  asked  you  a  very  simple  question  whether  this  Patrick  Dillon,  is  the  • 
gentleman  who  signed  those  letters  as  secretary? — He  was  secretary  of  the  committee, 
and  he  was  chairman  of  that  meeting. 

70.271.  This  meeting  was  held  upon  a  Sunday  on  the  very  farm  atKylebeg  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

70.272.  I  will  read  you  the  language  of  one  man.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that 
Mr.  David  Sheehy  was  announced  to  speak  and  did  speak  ? — I  heard  of  it  by  report.  I 
was  not  at  the  meeting. 

70.273.  I  will  read  it  as  quickly  as  I  can.  This  is  what  he  said  : — 

“  Your  cause,  which  has  advanced  so  triumphantly  for  the  last  six  years, 

“  would  have  done  little  if  it  had  not  achieved  this  much,  that  there  should  appear 
“  anywhere  in  Ireland  a  land-grabber  having  any  toleration  from  the  people.  But 
“  here,  at  this  meeting,  we  find  that  this  man  not  only  has  grabbed  this  place,  but 
“  has  held  it  for  the  last  five  years.  What  are  his  neighbours  doing  ? — What  is 
“  the  branch  doing  ?  What  are  the  people  of  Killimore  doing  ?  and  Leitrim, 

“  Loughrea,  and  Portumna  doing  that  this  man  is  amongst  them,  keeping  up  this 
“  grabbing  before  their  very  eyes  for  the  last  five  years  ?  I  don’t  want  you  to 
“  do  anything  unlawful.  Don’t  huit  a  hair  on  the  miserable  sprisaun’s  head.” 

What  is  that? — I  do  not  know. 

70.274.  Perhaps  my  pronunciation  is  wrong. 

“  You  need  not  go  within  a  yard,  aye,  ten  yards  of  the  fellow  ;  in  fact, 

“  the  further  out  you  keep  from  him  the  better  for  yourselves.  You  have 

••  only  to  avoid  him  in  everything,  to  have  no  transaction  with  him.  Tell 

“  everybody  who  he  is.  Describe  him,  so  that  he  may  be  known  to  every 

“  man,  woman,  and  child.  Give  a  proper  description  of  him  to  every  man 

“  you  think  does  not  know  him — the  colour  of  his  bair,  the  length  of  his  nose, 

“  whether  he  has  long  ears  like  a  donkey  or  not.  Tell  him  what  kind  of 
“  clothes  he  wears,  what  kind  of  coat  he  has.  Let  him  be  so  described  to 

“  every  man  and  woman,  that  no  person  can  fail  to  recognise  the  creature  as  he 

“  walks  through  the  street,  then  no  one  can  have  any  excuse  for  having  any 
“  connexion  with  him.  There  are  a  good  many  who  pretend  they  don’t  know  to 

“  whom  they  are  talking,  or  when  buying  a  commodity  at  a  fair  pretend  they 

“  don’t  know  but  he  is  an  honest  man.  But  I  will  tell  you  there  are  some  fellows, 

“  and  if  they  got  three  pence  a  barrel  more,  would  sell  to  him  sooner  than  to  an 

“  honest  man.  1  want  you  to  put  down  your  foot  in  such  a  way  that  he  and  his 

“  brother,  or  any  friends  who  shelters  him,  in  fact,  to  draw  a  line  round  this  man, 

“  so  that  everybody  shall  know  him  as  he  goes  into  a  town,  or  goes  to  a  fair,  the 
“  way  the  people  will  stand  away  from  him  when  they  know  they  have  a  grabber 
“  in  the  place.  If  the  people  act  in  this  way,  there  is  not  a  shopkeeper  in 
“  Portumna,  Tynagh,  Woodford,  or  Loughrea,  would  sell  him  a  ha’porth  of  snuff. 

“  If  the  people  act  in  this  way,  they  will  put  such  a  hump  on  this  fellow’s  back, 

“  that  the  ugliest  woman  in  Tipperary  would  not  marry  him.  Now  I  have  said 
“  enough  about  that  fellow.” 

First,  do  you  approve  of  that  language? — Well,  am  I  responsible  for  that  language  ? 

70.275.  No  ;  I  only  ask  you. — Am  I  bound  to  give  an  interpretation  of  it  ? 

70.276.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ? — Am  I  bound  to  say  so  ? 

70.277.  Well  I  hope  so,  or  I  should  not  put  it.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — Well,  I 
should  not  speak  that  language  myself. 

70.278.  Do  you  think  that  language  was  language  at  all  likely  to  place  that 

man - ? — It  does  not  advocate  either  intimidation  or  bodily  harm  to  him,  or  his 

property,  or  himself. 

70.279.  Do  you  call  it  intimidation? — It  is  boycotting,  certainly.  It  is  an 
amplification  of  boycotting.  It  is  extending  it  very  far  into  diverse  branches. 

70.280.  I  will  not  argue  with  you  in  the  box.  Do  you  think  such  language  would 
be  likely  to  place  that  man  in  any  danger  or  not  ? — In  point  of  fact  it  did  not  produce 
that  result. 
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70.281.  I  only  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  do  it? _ I  do  not 

think  it  would  in  that  particular  place,  because  it  did  not  do  it. 

70.282.  That  language  was  held  upon  that  very  man’s  own  farm? — Yes,  certainly. 

70.283.  Did  anything  happen  to  his  farm  after  this  meeting?— I  am  not  aware  that 
•  anything  happened  to  him  or  to  his  farm: 

70.284.  Were  any  fences  knocked  down  on  his  farm,  to  your  knowledge,  after  this 
meeting  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

70.285.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  were  or  not? — No,  I  do  not. 

[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  lord,  I  desire  merely  to  point  out,  about  the  boycottino-  the 
answer  of  Kennedy  at  page  703.  *•  I  was  slightly  boycotted,  but  it  took  no  great  effect 

on  us  at  the  time.”  As  far  as  I  know,  my  Lord,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  any 
outrage  upon  Kennedy.  His  sheep  strayed,  and  were  got  back  the  next  day.  I  call 
this  witness  simply  with  regard  to  the  expression  that  the  League  said  his  two  dogs 
would  be  eating  him.  Your  Lordship  will  find  he  says  he  got  a  message  from  the 
League.  I  only  desire  to  point  out,  I  am  not  calling  witnesses  about  boycotting. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

70.286.  You  have  been  asked  about  Kennedy,  and  whether  he  had  police  pratection 

which  it  appears  he  had  in  the  year  1881.  Kennedy  did  not  live  in  your  parish  I 
believe  ? — No.  J  1  ’ 

70.287.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  has  told  us,  my  Lord,  at  the  middle  of  pa^e  705  he 

lived  at  Tynagh  ? — Yes.  ° 

70.288.  Therefore  you  were  not  acquainted  with  his  movements  ?— Therefore  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  his  movements. 

70.289.  And  knew  nothing  except  by  rumour  or  report  ? — Certainly  not. 

70,290-1.  Since  you  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  boycotting,  in  your  -judgment 

if  there  had  been  no  boycotting  would  there  have  been  more  evictions  ?— Oh,  I 
think  so,  or  a  great  deal  more,  because  the  land-grabber  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil 
of  the  country— the  agrarian  evil,  at  all  events.  He  stepped  over  the  head  of  a  poor 
family,  and  he  offered  a  larger  rent.  ^ 

70,292  You  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  answer.  Of  course,  the  evictions  themselves 
produce  distress  ? — Produce  outrages,  yes. 

70.293.  Or  great  suffering  to  the  people? — Yes. 

70.294.  But  in  your  judgment  would  the  evictions  have  produced  more  crime ? _ 

I  think  so,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend,  Sir  H.  James,  read  from  page  2810,  a  report 
of  the  speech.  I  only  desire  to  remind  your  Lordship  that  that  was  a  long-hand 
note.  _  It  reads  always  rather  graphically.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  rather 
graphically  expiessed.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  I  draw  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  written  down  in  long-hand  until  15  or  20  minutes 
after  the  meeting  was  over,  and  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  speech 
was  the  second  out  of,  I  think,  four  speakers.  Your  lordship  will  recollect  how 
flowing  the  language  is.  He  was  cross-examined  upon  that  sentence. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  at  page  725 
Q.  7958  where  I  have  been  reading  the  notes,  it  is  alleged  some  persons  were 
convicted  at  Wicklow  of  taking  hay  off  this  man’s  farm.  7 

70.295.  Were  you  aware  of  any  persons  being  proceeded  against  for  taking  hay  off  * 
this  man  s  farm  ?  I  was  aware  the  proceedings  were  instituted  against  some  parties 
but  I  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  abstraction  of  the  hay,  directly  or  indirectly  ’ 

70.296.  Were  you  aware  that  the  hay  on  the  farm  had  been  taken  away  and  persons 
prosecuted  ?— I  certainly  was  not,  except  the  prosecution  itself.  I  gathered  it.  I  was 
in  Wicklow  giving  evidence,  and  I  saw  the  parties  arraigned  there.  That  is  all  I 
knew  about  it. 

70.297.  They  were  convicted  ? — I  think  not  on  that  count,  I  think  not.  I  think  it 
was  dismissed. 

/ 0,298.  I  am  not  upon  any  count? — I  think  that  was  dismissed.  They  were 
convicted  for  some  other  offence.  J 

70,299.  Never  mind  what  legal  form  it  took  ? 
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70.300.  ( The  President.)  The  charge  of  larceny  was  withdrawn,  and  they  were 
convicted  of  conspiracy  ? — Yes,  something  of  that  sort. 

{The  President.)  Which,  I  suppose,  would  be  conspiracy  to  do  something  in  connexion 
with  it. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  may  alter  my  friend’s  opinion  about  the  importance  of  this,  if  I 
point  out  to  him  what  I  think  is  proved  ;  at  all  events,  he  will  find  it  is  the  fact  that 
this  happened,  that  Kennedy  had  gone,  and  Mrs.  Dempsey  had  the  farm  again. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  But  whose  hay  was  it  ?  I  will  call  attention  to  it. 

70.301.  You  have  told  us  what  you  knew.  Whose  hay  do  you  say  it  was  ? — Really, 
I  do  not  know  whose  hay  it  was.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

70.302.  They  were  not  taking  Mrs.  Dempsey’s  hay  away,  were  they? — That  is  merely 
a  name.  It  is  called  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say. 


Mr.  John  Nolan  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Haet. 

70.303.  Do  you  reside  at  Garra  House,  Ballyglunin,  co.  Galway  ? — Yes. 

70.304.  And  you  are  vice-chairman  of  the  Tuam  Board  of  Guardians,  I  believe  ? — 
Yes. 

70.305.  You  are  a  land  surveyor  by  profession? — No,  a  landowner  and  farmer.' 

70.306.  You  have  had  many  years’  experience,  I  believe,  of  the  peasantry  in  your 
district  ? — Yes,  20  years. 

70.307.  You  left  Ireland,  I  believe,  in  1854  and  returned  in  1867  ? — Yes. 

70.308.  You  remember,  do  you,  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  your  district  ? 
— Yes.  I  returned  to  Ireland  in  1867.  I  went  abroad  in  1854  and  returned  in  1867. 

70.309.  Do  you  remember  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes. 

70.310.  Can  you  say  whether  you  remember  any  instances  of  agrarian  outrage 
before  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  ? — Oh,  before  I  left  Ireland  ?  I  did  before 
1854,  from  1843  to  1852  or  1853.  Of  course  I  recollect  reading  and  have  knowledge 
myself  of  some  outrages  having  occurred  in  Ireland. 

70.311.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  agrarian  outrages  between  1867  and  1879? 
— Well,  very  little  in  our  district.  It  was  a  very  peaceable  district  and  continued  so 
all  along. 

70.312.  Now,  what  was  the  name  of  the  branch  League  that  was  established  where 
you  were  ? — The  Killererin  branch. 

70.313.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  that  branch? — Yes. 

70.314.  What? — Treasurer. 

70.315.  Were  you  present  at  most  of  its  meetings  ? — Nearly  all. 

70.316.  I  ask  you  this  general  question.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  effect  of 
the  Land  League  in  your  district  on  crime.  Do  you  say  it  tended  to  increase  or 
decrease  it  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  no  crime  in  our  district,  and  I  think  the 
League  was  a  means  of  preventing  agrarian  crime  in  our  district. 

70.317.  Did  this  branch  of  the  Land  League  ever  denounce  crime? — Yes,  we  had  one 
alleged  outrage  occurring  in  the  branch.  It  was  the  cutting  off  of  some  tails  of  some 
cattle,  and  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  chapel  yard  after  mass,  and  I  myself  and  several 
other  members  of  the  League  denounced  that  outrage  in  very  strong  language,  if  it 
was  an  outrage. 

{The  President.)  Well,  it  looks  like  it. 

70.318.  {Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  Now,  do  you  remember  the  Land  League  being  sup¬ 
pressed? — Yes. 

70.319.  Do  you  remember  the  National  League  being  established  ? — Yes. 

70.320.  What  effect,  if  any,  do  you  say  the  National  League  had  upon  the  district? 
— Well,  I  think  it  continued  the  action  of  the  Land  League,  that  it  had  a  pacifying 
effect  upon  the  district.  It  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  people  together  to  talk  over 
their  grievances,  and  I  believe  in  a  great  number  of  cases  they  got  their  grievances 
redressed  by  those  meetings. 

70.321.  Do  you  say  that  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  secret  societies  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? —  Well,  I  know  nothing  of  secret  societies.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any.  I 
never  heard  there  were.  At  all  events  they  were  not  in  the  evidence. 
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70,322.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  what  has  been  the  feeling  of  the  peasantry 
with  regard  to  the  land  courts  ? — Well,  when  the  land  courts  commenced  certainly  the 
reductions  given  were  not  sufficient ;  subsequently  the  reductions  increased  a  little  and 
did  give  satisfaction,  and  now  there  is  not  the  same  satisfaction  with  the  decisions.  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  the  land  courts.  I  am  a  land  valuer  and  Mve 
evidence  m  the  courts. 

70,323  Just  let  me  take  you  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  Do  you  remember 
that  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  reading  of  that. 

™7°w2?;  J0U  remember  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres 
Mr.  Walter  Blake  was  referred  to  ? — Yes,  at  a  public  meeting. 

70.325.  In  strong  language? — Very. 

Hart.)  My  Lord,  on  page  39  of  the  proceedings  the  Attorney-General 
said  that  it  was  due  to  these  speeches  that  Mr.  Blake  was  shot. 

(The  Witness.)  But  he  was  not  shot  or  fired  at  at  all. 

70.326.  Now  after  the  meeting  did  you  see  the  man  who  made  those  remarks  ?— 
Yes,  1  know  him  well. 

/ 0,327.  Who  was  it? — He  is  a  Mr.  John  Handley. 

70  328.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  him  afterwards? — No,  not  with  him.  That  is 
another  occurrence.  I  recollect  reading  it  in  the  learned  Attorney- General’s  speech, 
lie  made  an  allusion  to  a  man  who  was  continually  singing  out  “  Give  them  the 
steel ;  give  them  the  steel.”  This  was  a  half-drunken  shoe-maker  that  was  on  the 
platform,  and  1  went  and  stopped  him  immediately,  and  told  him  he  should  not  be 

m  to  QooUSlT°f  la?gua£e  of  tbat  kind>  but  1  did  not  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Handley. 

70.329.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  speeches  that  were  made  denouncing  the  outrage 
upon  Lord  Mountmorres? — Father  Eagleton,  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  parish,0 1 
recollect  perfectly  having  denounced  the  murder  in  very  strong  language,  and  having 
called  on  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  denouncing  it,  and  they  did  so,  and  he  made 

a„  ,.onS  impression  an  the  people.  I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  that  part 
of  the  business.  1 

70.330.  Now,  you  remember  the  distress  in  1879  and  1880  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

70.331.  You,  I  think,  acted  as  secretary  to  the  local  Duchess  of  Marlborough  fund  ? 
—  Yes,  and  to  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Land  League.  We  got  funds,  I  think,  from 
five  or  six  different  associations. 


70,332.  A  Land  League  fund  ? — Yes. 

70.333  And  the  New  York  Herald  fund?— And  a  fund  in  Philadelphia,  got  up  by 
some  quakers ;  m  fact,  we  got  a  great  deal  of  money  from  different  sources. 

70.334  Now,  in  your  opinion  what  proportion  of  the  people  obtained  relief  ?— About 
three-quarters  of  the  parish.  Perhaps  a  little  more.  I  have  been  looking  up  the 
records  since,  an  d  I  think  over  three-quarters  of  the  parish  at  one  time  or  another  were 
under  the  relief  from  our  committee. 

Yes0,335’  Now,Mr-  Walter  Blake  ^s  one  of  the  local  land-owners  was  he  not?— 


70,336  Did  he  give  anything  towards  the  relief  ?— No,  he  did  not  live  within  the 

circuit  of  our  committee,  and  I  cannot  speak  to  him.  He  lived  in  another  parish  He 
does  not  live  m  our  parish.  1 

70.337.  Mr.  Hugh  Henry  was  one  of  the  land-owners  ?— He  was. 

70.338.  Did  he  give  anything  towards  the  relief  ?— I  do  not  believe  he  did.  Not  to 
our  committee.  He  was  a  member  of  our  committee,  and  attended  upon  one  or 
two  occasions,  and  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  the  relief. 

,  ™l’339Wr'  Waithman  walone  ?-Mr.  Waithman  does  not  live  in  our  parish  either  • 
in  W  TW  s°n.w/re  “embers  of  the  neighbouring  committee,  and  they  also  assisted 
m  distributing  relief.  I  think  Captain  Waithman’s*  son,  who  was  managing  for  Ws 

attended ^ery^fte™8  *  S°  “  member  of  our  commlttee,  but  1  d°  not  recollect  his  having 

70,340.  (The President.)  Between  1854  and  18C7,  Mr.  Nolan,  where  were  you  ?— In 

tw»  ’  L°rtd  !"  tl'e  East  Indles-  1  was  engaged  on  the  construction  of  railways 
there  as  a  contractor  s  agent.  m 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


With  reference 


have 


cows 


70,341.  What  was  exactly  your  district  ? — The  parish  of  Killererin. 

to  the  Land  League,  is  it  ?  , ,  ,  w... 

70  342.  Yes.  I  understand  you  do  not  confine  your  evidence  to  that.  With 

reference  to  these  gentlemen,  I  attended  the  meeting.  .  ,  , 

70,343.  With  regard  to  the  relief  ? — With  regard  to  the  relief.  That  merely  referred 

to  the  parish  of  Killererin  alone. 

70  344.  You  have  said  there  were  four  or  five  funds  ?— res.  ^ 

70  345.  And  I  presume  you  got  all  the  relief  you  possibly  could  ?  That  is  so. 

70^346.  There  was  almost  a  competition  amongst  the  funds,  was  not  there.  JNo, 

indeed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them. 

70  347.  Have  you  ever  known  any  man  to  be  on  three  different  relief  funds  .  Have 
you  ever  ’ known  that  in  your  district— getting  meal  and  relief  from  three  different 
funds  at  the  same  time?— No,  that  did  not  come  under  my  experience,  and  if  we  had 

known  of  it,  of  course  we  would  not  have  given  it. 

70.348.  That  never  came  under  your  experience? — No;  if  it  did  we  would 

stopped  it  immediately.  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

70.349.  Did  it  ever  come  under  your  experience  a  man  having  eight  or  nine 

and  a  good  farm,  and  still  getting  relief  ?— Hardly  so  much  as  that. 

70  350.  How  much  would  you  say  ?— My  own  private  opinion  was  that  some 
people  got  it  that  were  not  in  absolute  want;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  such 

good  circumstances  as  that.  ,  , 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  yesterday  when  we  were 

nroceedino-  with  evidence  of  distress  interposed  very  naturally,  and  said  that  distress 
was  not  disputed  in  1879.  I  only  want,  my  Lord,  to  ascertain  precisely  where  we  are, 

because,  if  this  is  disputed,  and  this  cross-examination  is  to  nothing  else - - 

(The  President.)  I  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  is  not  the 
necessary  measure  of  the  distress,  because  it  was  abused,  an^d  I  think  as  certainly  as 
there  was  distress,  so  certainly  it  may  be  taken  that  there  was  abuse.  . 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  I  should  heartily  assent  to.  It  is  quite  certain  there  must  be 

some  imposition  in  these  things.  j  T 

(The  President.)  If  you  will  allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  it,  1 
think  this  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to  say  that  I  think  you  might  very  well  on  both 
sides  drop  this  question  of  distress  as  to  which  we  are  all  agreed.  We  know  there  was 

distr6ss  • 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon  it  I  am  obliged  to 

your  Lordship  for  the  suggestion.  My  only  reason  is  that  when  I  find  these  things, 

and  boycotting  for  example,  cross-examined  to  after  giving  it  up,  I  feel  very  greatly 

embarrassed,  because  I  am  not  directing  evidence  towards  those  matters,  which  1 
understood  were  not  matters  in  dispute,  except  generally.. 

(The  President.)  This  all  arises  out  of  the  examination  in  chief. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid  )  That  is  in  particular  localities, 

(The  President.)  I  know.  ...  ,  • 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  heard  nothing  said  on  this  side  about  boycotting  being  given 

up.  I  have  heard  some  statements  made  by  my  learned  friend. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Nobody  was  complaining  of  Mr.  Murphy  at  all. 

(The  President.)  You  are  at  cross-purposes,  or  rather  Mr.  Murphy  is  at  cross- 

VUV(^G Murphy.)  There  was  a  complaint  that  we  were  cross-examining  about  boycotting 
when  it  was  said  we  had  given  it  up, 

(The  President.)  No. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  What  I  said  was  that  I  conceded  there  was  boycotting. 

(The  President)  Yes.  ,,  ,  T  n  a 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  rather  important  for  us.  What  I  said  was  that  1  had 

admitted  there  was  boycotting.  My  learned  friend  may  make  the  very  most  of  that 
admission.  It  was  admitted  in  the  terms  used  the  other  day.  Therefore  I  feel  when 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  cross-examination  about  boycotting  that  it  puts  us  in  some 

difficulty.  5  . 

(The  President.)  That  does  not  arise  out  of  this  witness  s  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  it  was  Mr.  Murphy  who  interposed. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  sorry  to  keep  up  the  discussion,  but  I  thought  an  attack  was 
made  on  me. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No. 

(The  President.)  Now  I  think  you  may  drop  the  distress. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Very  well,  my  Lord.  The  few  questions  I  asked  were  only  to  show 
the  distress  of  1879  was  exaggerated,  and  that  to  say  it  was  a  recurrence  of  the  distress 
of  1847  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 

70.351.  You  undertook  to  give  some  opinion  on  the  condition  of  crime  in  the  county 
of  Galway  ? — Yes,  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

70.352.  Was  that  confined  to  your  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  by  saying 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  I  would  say  a  circle,  perhaps  10  or  12  miles. 

70.353.  Did  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  occur  within  that? — It  was  far  away. 

70.354.  Did  you  not  undertake  to  give  an  opinion  about  that  ? — I  only  said  it  was 

denounced,  and  very  naturally.  I  was  giving  a  description  of  the  denunciation  bv 
Father  Eagleton.  J 

70.355.  Did  you  find  there  was  an  increase  of  crime  in  1880  in  your  district  ? — No, 
our  district  was  a  very  peaceable  one,  I  say. 

70.356.  Is  your  evidence  then  limited  to  your  district? — That  is  the  district  I 
was  just  describing  to  you  within  my  knowledge— perhaps  10  or  12  miles— the  place 
comprised  within  the  Tuam  Union. 

70.357.  Is  that  in  Bast  Galway  or  West  Galway  ? — It  is  in  the  East  Riding,  I  think, 
as  far  as  police  purposes  are  concerned. 

/0,35S.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  1878  there  were  27  ejectments  in  East 
Galway  and  only  three  agrarian  crimes  ?— Well,  no;  I  did  not  turn  my  attention  to 
those  statistics  at  all,  although  we  have  had  the  notices  served  at  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

70,359.  And  in  1880  that  there  were  78  agrarian  crimes  and  only  21  ejectments? _ 

My  attention  was  not  directed  to  that  subject  much.  I  said  the  district  was  very 
peaceable— in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam. 


The  Rev.  Hubert  Fineran  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

70.360.  Are  you  now  the  parish  priest  at  Moore,  Balinasloe  ? — Yes. 

70.361.  lhat  is  in  the  Clifton  district,  I  think  ? — The  Balinasloe  district. 

70.362.  Where  were  you  from  1866  to  1876  ?— In  Ballinakill,  Connamara. 

70.363.  Is  that  near  Letterfrack  ? — Yes. 

70.364.  You  were  administrator  there,  I  think  ?— Curate  first  for  three  years  and 
then  administrator  for  seven  years. 

70.365.  Who  were  the  principal  landed  proprietors  in  that  district  ?— Mrs.  Blake 

70  366.  That  is  Mrs.  Blake  of  Renvyle  ?— Yes  ;  Mitchell  Henry,  Mr.  Graham,  and 

Mr.  Brown,  and  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company.  In  my  time  the  Law  Life  had  the 
place. 

70.367.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there  were  the  rents  raised  on  all  these 

properties  ? — Immediately  before  I  came  there  the  rents  were  raised  on  Mrs  Blake’s 
property. 

70.368.  Were  they  raised  on  her  property  during  your  stay  there  ? — A  year  or  two 

before  1  came.  J 

70.369.  Do  you  know  of  the  rents  being  raised  on  other  properties  ?— Well  in  one 
way  they  were  raised ;  that  is,  the  mountains  that  they  had  for  grazing  purposes  • 
they  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains— 

Ve5r»  ottlS  ^hhngs — to  llve  on>  an(l  tiiese  mountains  then  were  given  to  the  agents. 

70.370.  Do  you  remember  the  eviction  of  a  man  named  Gannon  in  1870  ?— Well 

70.371.  Who  was  his  landlord  ? — Mr.  Graham. 

70.372.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Graham  was  anxious  to  turn  his  holding— that  is,  Gannon’s 
loiding  into  grazing  land  ?  I  suppose  so.  He  was  a  very  good  tenant  and  had  the 
rent  to  pay.  It  would  not  be  taken  from  him. 

70.373.  Gannon,  I  think,  was  a  man  with  a  family  of  six  children  ? — Yes  vonncr 

children.  ’  J  ® 

70.374.  Was  his  wife  ill  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  presume  this  gentleman  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  from  1866  to  1876. 
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70.375.  Was  his  wife  ill  at  the  time? — After  the  eviction  I  was  called  to  administer 
the  rites  of  the  Church  to  her.  It  was  up  the  mountains,  and  I  went  there  and  I  saw 
her  lying  outside,  and  the  six  children,  and  the  door  after  being  closed  by  the  sheriff. 

70.376.  After  the  eviction  ? — Yes.  ,0  m! 

70.377.  Were  the  children  trying  to  get  back  into  the  house? — Ihey  were  young 

creatures  crying  about ;  they  were  all  very  small. 

70.378.  What  month  was  this  in  ? — The  month  of  December,  I  think. 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  object  of  going  into  all  these  details  of  something  which 

occurred  in  1870  ?  .  .  ,  , 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  For  the  purpose  of  negativing  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made 

throughout  in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper,  that  up  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Land  League  the  tenants  and  landlords  in  these  districts  were  on  the  most 

amicable  terms. 

{The  President.)  It  is  not  necessary  for  that  purpose  that  you  should  go  into  all  these 
details.  You  might  have  summed  it  up  in  a  sentence,  whereas  you  are  dwelling  upon  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  intend  to. 

{The  President.)  I  interposed  when  I  thought  you  were  dwelling  upon  it,  _ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  at  once  say  in  the  frankest  way  we  are.  As  my  friends  dwelt 
upon  and  enlarged  upon  the  terrible  story  of  outrage,  so  we  are  anxious  on  behalf  of 
these  people  to  put  before  your  Lordships  in  detail  the  terrible  story  of  the  peasant  life  m 

Ir6(  tL  President.)  The  outrages  they  dealt  with  were  during  the  period  we  have  to  deal 

in  this  inquiry  ;  but  1870  is  far  beyond  it. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  the  memory  of  the  tenants  will  go  back  to  18/0. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  say  the  children  were  trying  to  get  into  the  door  ? 

(The  President.)  I  have  intimated  that  these  details  are  not  necessary,  and  I  should 
certainlv  think  you  would  give  that  intimation  some  attention. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  know  your  Lordship  had  ruled  I  was  not  to  go  into 
the  detail.  If  your  Lordship  so  rules  that  I  am  not  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
matter  I  bow  to  your  Lordship’s  ruling ;  but  I  hope  before  your  Lordships  should  rule 
that  your  Lordships  will  think  what  it  is  that  you  are  doing.  We  have  had  told,  my 
Lord,  in  this  Court  day  after  day  a  terrible  story  of  outrage,  and  every  particular  of 
those'  outrages  told  with  reiteration.  Now,  all  I  ask  now,  my  Lord,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
put  before  your  Lordship  in  like  detail  the  incidents  attendant  upon  scenes  like  this 
which  necessarily  would  bring  about  anything  but  that  amicable  state  of  feeling  between 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants  which  my  learned  friends  have  insisted  repeatedly  before 
your  Lordships  existed  up  to  the  time  that  the  Land  League  came  into  existence. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  was  invited  to  give  some  suggestions  to  shorten  the  case; 
whereas  you  apparently  intend  to  take  a  course  which  might  make  this  inquiry 
extend  over  10  years.  I  have  endeavoured  to  lead  your  mind  to  see  what  I  thought 
was  a  reasonable  course.  If  I  cannot  succeed  in  that  I  must  let  you  have  your  way 
whatever  time  it  may  take;  but  I  repeat,  to  go  into  the  details  of  events  which 
occurred  in  1870  appears  to  me  to  be  unnecessary. 

(Mr.  Lockwood  )  My  Lord,  of  course  I  am  loath  to  appear  persistent  before  your 
Lordship  in  this  matter ;  but  surely  I  have  reason  for  supposing  that  your  Lordships 
minds  would  be  affected  by  a  recital  of  these  stories  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  put 
before  your  Lordships  which  will  account  for  the  state  of  animosity  existing  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  It  is  merely  in  that  regard,  my  Lord,  that  I  persist  m 
this  evidence. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  understand  me. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Oh,  I  do,  my  Lord. 

( The  Fresident.)  And  I  have  said  all  that  I  will  say  on  the  subject,  and  you  must 
take  your  own  course  ;  but  I  repeat  it  appears  to  me  to  be  tee  very  contrary  of  w  at 
was  suggested  the  other  day — that  I  should  intimate  where  I  thought  the  inquiry  could 
be  shortened.  I  repeat,  to  go  into  details  of  how  children  suffered  from  something 
which  was  done  in  1870,  appears  to  me  to  be  prolonging  the  case  unduly.  Now, 
will  not  really  have  any  further  discussion  on  the  subject.  You  may  take  youi  ovn 
course. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood .)  I  trust  I  have  done  nothing  to  bring  about  your  Lordship’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  I  had  no  intention  of  provoking  your  Lordship’s 
displeasure. 

(The  President.)  I  have  not  indicated  any  displeasure.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  I  am  indicating  to  you  what  is  passing  through  my  own  mind,  and  I  must 
now  leave  you  to  take  your  own  course.  You  do  certainly  persist  after  I  have 
expressed  an  opinion  ;  but  now  take  your  own  course. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  With  regard  to  this  incident,  indeed  so  far  as  this  incident  is 
concerned,  I  should  not  press  it  further ;  but  what  I  am  bound  to  say  is  that  there 
are  many  other  incidents  of  a  like  nature,  which  my  learned  friends  and  I  intended  to 
put  before  your  Lordship  as  accounting  for  the  state  of  feeling  which  has  been  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  Land  League. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  and  if  it  had  been  later  I  should  have  made  no  observation  ; 
but  going  to  these  details  about  an  event  in  1870  is  what  I  have  observed  upon.  Now, 
I  wish  that  to  be  my  final  word. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  sure  my  Lord  I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  this  discussion ;  and, 
indeed,  my  Lord,  I  assure  your  Lordship,  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  course  which 
would  cause  your  Lordships  any  inconvenience  or  displeasure. 

70.379.  We  pass  now,  please,  from  that  incident  to  some  general  questions  I  must  put 
to  you  with  regard  to  the  state  of  these  tenants.  On  Mrs.  Blake’s  property  what  was 
generally  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — They  were  very  poor.  In  the  year  1867  I 
had  to  get  up  a  relief  fund  for  them,  and  had  to  give  relief  to  a  great  number  on  that 
property  in  that  year. 

70.380.  I  am  speaking  now,  you  know,  not  of  any  particular  period  ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  time  during  which  you  were  there,  which  I  think  extended  up  to  1876  ? — Yes, 
they  were  yery  poor. 

70.381.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rents? — Well,  in  my  time  the 
kelp  trade  was  exceedingly  good,  and  a  very  good  price  was  given  for  kelp,  which 
entirely  fell  away  afterwards  ;  and  this  was  an  industry  in  its  way,  a  sort  of  factory  to 
them,  and  at  that  time  they  did  endeavour  to  pay  their  rents ;  but  they  suffered  very 
much,  endeavouring  to  pay  their  rents-.  They  deprived  themselves  almost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it. 

70.382.  To  your  knowledge  were  there  vast  clearances  in  Connemara  ? — Yes,  that 
was  long  before  that. 

70.383.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time,  please,  between  1866  and  1876?— No  ;  I  do  not 
remember  any  large  clearances  between  those  years. 

70.384.  Did  evictions  take  place  in  that  neighbourhood  during  the  period  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking  ? — Yes. 

70.385.  Well,  whether  they  were  just  evictions  or  not,  were  they  regarded  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  amongst  the  people  as  being  harsh  and  unjust  evictions  ? — The 
eviction  of  Gannon.  He  had  the  rent  to  pay.  He  did  nothing  that  would  cause  his 
eviction. 

70.386.  Do  you  mean  that  the  eviction  of  Gannon  was  remembered  long  after  by  the 
people  ? — It  was  remembered  very  long  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  the  first  time  that 
any  person  went  to  seek  redre&s  from  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  We  filed  a  claim  under  the 
Land  Act  of  187 0,  thinking  that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  people  at  the  time, 
if  they  could  get  anything  from  this  Act  of  1870  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  evictions, 
and  the  case  was  tried  in  Clifton.  We  invited  all  the  neighbouring  parishes,  the  best 
of  the  people,  to  come  in  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  in  order  that  confidence  would  be  had 
if  the  thing  was  successful  for  them.  The  county  court  judge  was  Mr.  Henn.  He  stopped 
at  the  landlord’s  house  on  the  night  before  ;  he  drove  in  his  carriage  to  the  court  house. 
We  had  Mr.  Blake  of  Galway,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  very  able  solicitors,  for  this  claim, 
and  the  consequence  was  there  was  not  a  single  penny  given  by  the  county  court  judge 
to  this  tenant ;  and  from  that  day  afterwards  there  was  no  person  whatsoever  to  look 
for  compensation  from  the  Act  of  1870  whilst  1  was  in  Connamara. 

70.387.  Did  you  know,  during  this  period,  tenants  to  be  changed  upon  Mr.  Graham’s 
property  ? — Not  in  my  time — a  short  time  before  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  going  to  another  estate.  I  shall  take  some 
time,  probably,  in  the  examination  of  this  witness. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  10.30. 
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Rev.  Hubert  Finneran  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

70.388.  Who  was  the  principal  landlord  in  the  parish  of  Moore  when  you  first  went 
there? — Mr.  Kyle,  Mr.  Potts,  Mr.  Purdon,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mrs.  Wade,  Mr.  Mathers,  and 
one  or  two  more. 

70.389.  Do  you  remember  evictions  taking  place  on  Mathers’  property  ? — I  do  not 
remember  them.  They  happened  before  my  time. 

70.390.  Then  there  were  not  evictions  after  you  went  to  Moore  on  Mathers’  property  ? 
—No,  not  after  I  went  to  Moore. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  When  did  he  go  to  Moore  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  evidence  was,  he  was  at  Ballinakill  from  1866  to  1876.  I  was 
asking  as  to  what  took  place  at  Ballinakill  up  to  the  adjournment  on  the  last  occasion. 

70.391.  Do  you  remember  any  evictions  taking  place  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kyle  ? 
— Oh  yes. 

70.392.  Did  they  take  place  upon  that  estate  frequently  during  the  time  you  were  al 
Moore  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  of  them  out  yet. 

70.393.  In  your  opinion  were  these  person  who  were  evicted  upon  the  Kyle  estate  in 
a  position  to  pay  the  rents  which  were  demanded  of  them  ? — They  were  not — certainly 
not,  because  these  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court  after  the  Act  of  1881  was  passed 
and  Mr.  Roche  was  then  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  Fortunately  for  them  there 
were  only  about  20  of  them  went  in.  The  rest  of  them  were  all  kept  out  till  they 
would  see  how  those  20  got  on.  They  went  to  court  under  him,  and  they  did  not  get 
any  reduction  whatsoever — not  one  of  the  whole  number  of  them  that  went  in  got  any 
reduction.  Their  neighbours  in  the  same  townlands,  in  the  same  villages,  two  years 
ago  and  three  years  ago  got  30,  40  and  50  per  cent.  Then  those  people  of  course  were 
kept  back.  They  were  made  to  pay  at  that  rent,  and  then  they  were  not  able  to  pay 
that  no  doubt.  They  were  not  able  to  pay  it  because  the  costs  were  enormous.  They 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  year’s  rent,  but  the  costs  were  enormous.  There  were  seven 
cases ;  some  of  them  were  very  poor  people.  They  had  not  even  a  cow,  and  the 
aggregate  rents  of  the  seven  were  not  more  than  about  80 1.,  and  the  costs  were  put 
upon  those  by  bringing  them  to  Dublin  because  that  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to 
writ  people  foy  Dublin,  and  the  law  was  such  at  that  time  you  could  writ  a  person  for 
anything.  Now  it  is  changed  for  writting  at  20/.  They  were  not  able  to  go  to  Dublin 
nor  able  to  be  feeing  counsel,  and  the  costs  of  those  seven  tenants,  whose  aggregate 
rents  were  about  70 Z.,  was  160/. 

70.394.  Now,  what  is  the  time  of  which  you  speak  in  connexion  with  these  writs 
which  necessitated  the  persons  being  taken  to  Dublin  and  these  large  costs  being 
incurred  ? — The  commencement  of  the  year  1880  and  the  year  1881,  and  since  1881. 

70.395.  In  1879  and  1880,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  tenants  so  far  as  their 
housing,  their  food,  and  their  clothing  is  concerned  upon  these  estates  of  Mr.  Kyle  and 
Mr.  Potts  ? — We  had  the  half  of  them  on  the  relief  list  during  the  year  1880.  We  had 
to  supply  seed  potatoes  and  seed  oats  almost  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  landlord  or 
agent  never  came  near  us  at  all.  We  applied  also  for  them  to  draw  some  of  the  money 
that  was  given  to  the  landlords  at  that  time  at  a  very  small  interest  on  principal  at 
3  per  cent.  The  property  required  it  very  much,  because  the  place  lies  along  by  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  drainage  is  very  much  required  in  it,  and  as  the  money  was 
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given  at  such  a  low  rate  we  applied  to  have  this  money  drawn  in  order  that  those  tenants 
would  get  employment ;  and,  secondly,  that  that  employment  would  be  reproductive  on 
their  own  lands  in  draining  their  lands,  and  they  would  not  do  so. 

70.396.  What  were  the  funds  from  which  relief  was  being  drawn  for  the  assistance 
of  these  peasants? — The  Mansion  House  Fund,  a  little  from  the  “  New  York  Herald,” 
and  a  small  sum  from  the  Land  League  Fund. 

70.397.  How  much  did  the  landlords  contribute  ? — Nothing  whatever.  They  would 
not  come  near  us  at  all,  for  seed  or  for  anything. 

70.398.  Then  I  think  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  established.  Where  was 
the  nearest  branch  of  the  Land  League  established? — There  was  a  branch  in  my 
parish  from  the  year  1880.  It  is  continued  up  to  the  present  day — National  League 
and  Land  League.  Of  course  it  was  given  up  at  the  time  the  Land  League  was 
suppressed. 

70.399.  Did  you  hold  any  position  in  connexion  with  it  ? — I  was  president  from  the 
first  day. 

70.400.  I  put  this  question  to  you  with  regard  to  the  League  and  its  working.  In 
your  opinion  was  it  a  combination  that  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  t 
—It  was  necessary  both  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  and  for  the  putting  down  of 
crime,  because  this  parish  was  very  remarkable  for  crime.  You  can  see  that  from 
“  Lewis’  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland.”  He  says  that  at  that  time  that  he 
writes  the  parish  was  very  remarkable  for  outrage. 

70.401.  (The  President.)  When  does  he  write  then  ? — In  the  year  1837.  The  volume 
is  in  Court  there. 

70.402.  (Mr.  Lochvood.)  At  any  rate  you  say  the  character  of  the  parish  had 
been5 bad  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  on  account  of  the 
evictions  ;  because  this  Mr.  Mathers  bought  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court  and  out  of 
90  tenants  he  evicted  every  single  one  of  them  except  seven.  They  had  their  rents  to 
pay ;  some  of  them  actually  said  they  would  pay  double  rent  to  be  left  in  their  houses, 
and  the  answer  he  gave  them  was  that  he  would  sooner  hear  the  footfall  of  a  beast  than 
the  voice  of  the  best  tenant. 

70.403.  (The  President.)  Did  you  hear  him  say  this  ? — No  ;  but  I  have  it  from  the 

tenants  who  were  evicted. 

70.404.  (Sir  Id.  James.)  This  is  a  charge  against  a  third  person  who  is  not  here,  and 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.  This  witness  has  heard  nothing  of  this,  but  what 
somebody  has  reported  ? — I  heard  it  from  the  tenants. 

70.405.  Yes,  that  is  from  somebody  else. 

70.406.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  is  it  true  to 
suggest  that  the  Land  League  in  any  way  encouraged  crime  or  outrage  or  intimi¬ 
dation  ? — Quite  untrue.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  remained  president  of  the  Land 
League  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  crime,  and  bringing  the  people  together 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  see  what  an  enormous  thing  crime  was,  and  also 
how  it  would  be  upsetting  their  movement  in  looking  for  reduction  of  rents  if  they 
remained  guilty  of  crime,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  remained  president  of  it  up  to 
this  day. 

70.407.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  people  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  hoped  by  the  perpetration  of  crime  to  obtain  reductions  of  rent  ? — Oh  yes ; 
this  parish  was  the  seat  of  Ribbonism  for  years,  and  they  thought  that  was  the  way 
to  act  and  to  work.  When  I  went  there  first  I  saw  they  had  these  impressions  in  their 
mind,  and  I  endeavoured  to  put  it  down. 

70.408.  When  was  the  National  League  established  at  Moore? — Well,  almost  when 
it  was  established  in  Dublin.  We  established  is  just  at  the  same  time. 

70.409.  Were  you  connected  with  it  ? — Yes. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  put  this  question  generally  with  regard  to  the  National 
League.  I  will  put  it  generally  to  him. 

70.410.  Would  the  answers  that  you  have  given  with  regard  to  the  Land  League 
apply  equally  to  the  National  League  ? — Equally. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

70.411.  Will  you  tell  me,  when  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Blake  ? — 
When  I  went  to  Ccnnemara  first. 
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70.412.  Will  you  give  me  the  date,  please  ? — I  went  there  in  1866,  but  Mrs.  Blake 
and  her  husband  did  not  come  to  live  there  then.  They  were  away  for  a  year  or  so 
afterwards. 

70.413.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Blake  ? 
— About  1867  or  1868,  I  think.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  date. 

70.414.  Where  were  you  in  the  years  1879  and  1880? — I  was  in  the  parish  of 
Moore. 

70.415.  How  far  would  that  be  from  Mrs.  Blake’s  property  ? — It  was  90  Irish 
miles. 

70.416.  Do  you  represent  that  Mrs.  Blake  was  on  good  terms  with  her  tenantry 
during  the  time  you  were  there  or  not  ? — Yes,  fair  terms  from  the  time  I  was  there, 
but  there  was  very  good  reason  for  that. 

70.417.  I  am  only  asking  you  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

70.418.  She  was  on  good  terms ;  was  she  so  until  the  year  1879  to  your  knowledge  ? 
— Well,  no;  during  my  time  there  was  always  something  going  on;  there  were 
processes,  ejectments,  and  a  whole  lot  of  things  of  that  sort  on  her  estate,  and  the 
people  were  quite  discontented  all  the  time. 

70.419.  You  would  not  describe  her  as  a  person  doing  good  or  being  generous  to  the 
tenants  ? — She  had  no  way  of  being  generous. 

70.420.  And  did  no  good  for  them  ? — No,  nothing  whatsoever. 

70.421.  You  would  call  her  a  cruel,  harsh  person,  I  suppose? — No. 

70.422.  Would  you  call  her  other  than  generous  and  kind? — I  would  not  call  her 
cruel. 

70.423.  Would  you  call  her  other  than  generous  and  kind  ? — She  was  not  generous  ; 
she  had  no  means  of  being  generous. 

70.424.  Do  you  mean  she  had  not  the  money,  so  that  if  she  wished  to  be  generous 
she  could  not  have  been  ? — She  had  not  the  money.  The  estate  was  mortgaged,  and 
she  came  there  and  got  married,  and  all  this  mortgage  and  this  heavy  rent,  and  all  that, 
was  there  before  she  came  there  and  got  married. 

70.425.  So  she  had  no  means  of  doing  good  of  any  kind? — Oh,  yes,  she  had.  For 
instance,  she  could  have  drawn  the  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  at  this  low  rate, 
and  she  did  not  do  it. 

70.426.  Did  she  do  her  best  to  do  good  to  the  people? — I  was  not  there  in  1879. 

70.427.  But  you  knew  what  was  going  on,  I  think  ? — Just  from  the  papers. 

70.428.  Were  not  you  writing  to  Mrs.  Blake  both  in  1879  and  1880? — I  wrote  her 
a  letter.  I  had  to  write  a  letter.  I  bought  a  little  place  there  immediately  before  I 
left,  and  I  sold  it  to  a  tenant,  and  then  I  had  to  write  to  her  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  this  person  as  a  tenant. 

70.429.  In  1880  you  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Blake’s  character  and  her 
bearing  towards  her  tenants  ? — I  was  not  there  at  all  in  1880. 

70.430.  No,  but  you  had  learned  it  by  your  previous  years  living  there.  You  knew 
her  disposition  towards  her  tenants,  and  her  conduct  towards  them  ? — I  knew  her 
tenants  were  very  much  rackrented  during  the  whole  time  I  was  there. 

70.431.  You  had  been  many  years  living  in  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  With  the  permission  of  my  friends  I  will  put  some  correspondence 
to  this  gentleman.  I  can  only  do  it  with  their  permission.  Mrs.  Blake,  on  hearing  of 
this  gentleman’s  evidence,  forwarded  certain  copies  of  certain  letters  from  this  gentle¬ 
man.  Of  course  upon  receiving  the  copies  the  solicitor  telegraphed  asking  for  the 
originals.  We  have  a  telegram  saying  the  originals  are  on  the  road  coming  by  post. 
I  can  only,  by  my  friend’s  permission,  ask  him  whether  he  recognises  the  copy.  If  he 
does  not  I  must  ask  for  a  postponement. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  should  suggest  that  the  witness  should  look  at  the  copies. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Of  course  the  originals  shall  be  produced. 

70.432.  Just  look  at  that  letter  and  .tell  me  if  you  think  you  wrote  that  letter? — I 
may  have  written  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

70.433.  That  is  a  copy,  you  know  ?« — I  know  she  wrote  to  me  for  a  subscription  for 
the  pier.  Mr.  Brady,  the  inspector  of  fisheries,  wanted  to  get  up  a  pier  there,  and  the 
landlord  should  contribute  some  of  it,  and  the  local  parties  in  the  place  subscribed, 
and  I  may  have  been  written  to  for  a  subscription  to  the  pier,  and  then,  I  took  occasion 
from  that,  to  endeavour  under  the  great  distress  that  was  there  at  the  time,  to  get  her 
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to  get  on  with  the  pier  and  to  do  good  to  the  people  round  about,  or  I  may  have  given 
her  that  advice. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  read  this  letter. 

(Mr.  Lochcood.)  I  understand  the  position  of  my  learned  friend  is  this.  The 
witness  says  he  does  not  recollect  writing  the  letter. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  I  will  ask  to  postpone  this  gentleman’s  cross-examination  at 

once. 

( The  President.)  If  you  ask  my  advice  on  the  subject  I  should  suggest  you  should 
allow  it.  He  says  he  may  have  written  it,  and  seems  to  recollect  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  may  have  written  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  adopt  your  Lordship’s  suggestion.  Of  course,  my  learned 
friend  will  produce  the  original  letter.  You  undertake  to  produce  the  original  letter  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  it  is  coming.  This  is  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  April  1880,  from, 
Moore,  Ballinasloe. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Blake, 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  send  you  a  cheque  for  my  promised  subscription 
“  to  the  pier.” 

70.434.  Had  this  lady  been  trying  to  have  a  pier  built  ? — I  heard  of  the  pier,  but  I 
am  not  certain  whether  I  wrote  that  letter  or  not. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt,  and  if  it  does  not  inconvenience  this 
witness,  I  should  ask  at  once  to  postpone  this,  sooner  than  have  a  question. 

70.435.  {The  President.)  Yes,  I  was  mistaken.  I  thought  from  tne  tone  of  your 
answer  tbat  you  did  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  such  a  letter  was 
written,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  let  it  stand  over  ? — I  remember,  my  Lord, 
about  the  pier. 

(The  President.)  Let  it  stand  over  until  the  originals  are  produced,  and  then  this 
witness  must  be  recalled. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  did  not  gather  that  he  accepted  it  quite  as  fully  a3  your  Lordship 
thought. 

70.436.  (Sir  E.  James.)  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  having  written  this  letter,  with 
permission  we  will  postpone  it.  If  you  think  you  wrote  it,  I  will  take  it  now.  Do 
you  think  you  did  or  did  not  write  it  ?  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  at  all  ? — I  may 
have  written  it. 

70.437.  I  cannot  follow  that.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  writing  it  ? — I  have  no 
recollection.  That  is  all  I  can  say  about  it,  but  I  may  have  written  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Look  at  it  carefully,  please. 

(The  President.)  He  has  looked  at  it  once. 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  so  long  ago. 

(The  President.)  Have  you  any  other  letters  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes. 

70.438.  (The  President.)  Perhaps  the  two  together  might  assist  his  recollection? — I 
may  have  written  that  letter. 

70.439.  (Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  what  you  say? — Yes. 

70.440.  Here  is  another  letter  you  cannot  have  forgotten  writing.  Tell  me  whether 
you  have  any  doubt  about  writing  that  letter  (handing  another  letter  to  the  witness.)  It 
is  a  letter  of  1879  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  wrote  that  letter. 

70.441.  What  do  you  say  about  the  two  now  ? — I  think  I  wrote  that  letter. 

70.442.  And  this  one  ? — I  am  not  so  certain  about  that,  but  I  do  not  see  anything 
in  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  witness  says  he  may  have  written  it,  and  my  friend  has 
produced  the  original.  I  think  it  had  better  be  read. 

70.443.  (Sir  E.  James.)  [ Beading ]  : — 


“  Moore,  Ballinasloe, 

“  My  Dear  Mrs.  Blake,  April  21/80. 

“  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  send  you  a  cheque  for  my  promised  subscription 
“  for  the  pier.” 

Was  Mrs.  Blake  collecting  subscriptions  for  a  pier  ? — Yes. 
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70.444.  By  whom  would  the  pier  be  used  ? — It  was  got  up  by  Mr.  Brady  for  the 
fishery  purpose. 

70.445.  By  whom  would  it  be  used  ? — By  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Hendrie  and  the  tenants 
of  Mrs.  Blake,  and  all  the  persons  passing  by  in  Killory  Bay. 

70.446.  By  the  tenants  it  would  be  used  ? — Yes. 

70.447. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  succeeded  so  very  well,  and  I  hope  the  large  sum  will 
“  be  the  means  of  giving  a  good  deal  of  employment  to  the  poor  people.” 

Would  the  money  that  Mrs.  Blake  collected  give  employment  to  the  poor  people  ? — It 
was  the  money  got  from  the  Board  of  Works.  That  would  give  some  employment. 
It  was  mostly  spent  in  tradesmen. 

70.448.  The  money  she  was  collecting  ? — She  had  to  make  up  one-third  of  the  money. 
Mr.  Brady  would  not  get  the  whole  sum  for  the  pier  unless  a  third  was  made  up  in  the 
locality,  and  as  this  pier  was  near  Mrs.  Blake’s  house  she  joined  in  making  it  up. 

70.449.  So  she  was  getting  collections  for  you  ? — Yes. 

70.450.  And  that  would  result  in  giving  employment  to  the  poor  people  ? — I  took  an 
interest  in  the  locality. 

70.451.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question.  Would  the  money  that  Mrs.  Blake 
collected  go  to  a  fund  the  expenditure  of  which  would  give  a  good  deal  of  employment 
to  the  poor  people  ? — I  suppose  so.  It  was  for  that  purpose. 

70.452.  Now  you  proceed — 

“  I  regret  much  that  you  would  be  in  any  way  estranged  from  them.  The 
“  year  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  the  prospect  for  the  people  last  winter  was 
“  gloomy,  and  might  well  fill  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  with  despair.  This  was  in 
“  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  many  things  that  were  said  and  done,  not  only  in 
“  Connemmarra  but  elsewhere.” 

“  Let  your  rule  be  to  do  good  not  because  it  pleases  or  displeases,  but  because 
“  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mind  the  consequences.  You  may  rely  on  it,  the 
“  end  will  be  gratifying  both  to  yourself  and  to  the  people.  The  heart  of  the 
“  people  is  sound,  and  of  course  we  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  their 
“  characteristic  gratitude  will  die  out  in  this  generation.  Hoping  you  will  have  a 
“  good  spring  and  summer,  and  that  all  the  children  are  quite  well, 

“  I  remain,  dear  Mrs.  Blake, 

“  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  Hubert  Fineran,  P.P.” 

Now,  I  ask  you  during  the  time  that  you  had  been  there  had  Mrs.  Blake  been  doing 
good  to  the  people  ? — Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  good  she  was  doing.  She  used 
to  go  about  seeing  the  people  who  would  be  sick,  and  supplying  them  with  medicine,  but 
outside  that  she  never  did  any  general  good  for  the  tenants  while  I  was  there ;  but  she 
was  going  about  in  that  sort  of  way. 

70.453.  You  have  told  us  she  had  no  money  because  this  mortgage  came  in.  She 
went  and  did  what  she  could  among  the  people.  Were  they  estranged  from  her  before 
1879  or  not? — They  were  estranged  of  course,  because  they  were  always  complaining 
of  the  way  they  were  rackrented. 

70.454.  You  say — 

“  I  regret  much  that  you  would  be  in  any  way  estranged  from  them.  The 
“  year  was  a  very  peculiar  one  and  the  prospect  for  the  people  last  winter  was 
“  very  gloomy  and  might  well  fill  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  with  despair.  This” 
which  is  referring  to  last  year 

“  was  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  many  things  that  were  said  and  done  not 
“  only  in  Connemara,  but  elsewhere.” 

Yes. 

70.455.  Was  there  anything  but  what  occurred  in  1879  that  had  estranged  the  people 

from  Mrs.  Blake  ? — There  was  always  an  estrangement  on  the  Blake  estate  between  the 
people - 

70.456.  And  Mrs.  Blake  personally  ? — Mr.  Blake  was  alive.  He  was  only  dead  a 
short  time  at  that  time. 

“  Let  your  rule  be  to  do  good,  not  only  because  it  pleases  or  displeases,  but 
“  because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mind  the  consequences,  you  may  rely  on 
“  it  the  end  will  be  gratifying  both  to  yourself  and  to  the  people.  The  heart  of 
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“  the  people  is  sound  and  of  course  we  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  their 
“  characteristic  gratitude  will  die  out  in  this  generation.” 

That  is  their  characteristic  gratitude  ? — That  is,  they  would  be  grateful  to  her  if  she 
were  to  assist  at  that  time  to  get  money  from  the  Board  of  Works.  We  saw  of  course 
in  the  paper  that  it  would  be  a  year  of  terrible  distress  at  Renvyle,  and  she  may  have 
written  to  me  saying  about  the  way  the  people  were  getting  estranged  from  her,  and 
saying  she  would  do  all  she  could  for  the  people  during  the  distress. 

70.458.  Had  they  been  grateful  to  her  before  1880  ? — They  were  never  grateful  on 
the  Blake  estate. 

70.459.  Then  when  you  said — 

“We  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  their  characteristic  gratitude  will 
“  die  out  in  this  generation  ” 

Do  you  represent  the  people  had  no  characteristic  gratitude  towards  Mrs.  Blake  ? — No, 
I  mean  in  this  way ;  that  if  she  were  to  do  the  things  I  suggested,  such  as  drawing  the 
Board  of  Works  money  and  the  other  means  the  Government  supplied  for  the  relief  of 
the  people,  that  they  would  be  grateful  to  her  for  doing  so,  although  they  were  rack- 
rented  before  that,  because  the  Irish  people  always  show  extraordinary  gratitude  for 
benefits,  however  small. 

70.460.  You  say  the  Aot — what  Act  are  you  referring  to  ? — I  am  referring  to  the 
Act  that  money  was  given  by  the  Government — a  million  of  money  was  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  landlords. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Act  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friends,  who  are  wishing  to  assist  me,  tell  me  it  was  1880,  but 
Mr.  Atkinson  says  it  was  the  beginning  of  1881. 

(Mr.  Parnell.)  The  beginning  of  1880. 

70.461.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Now  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  it  was  passed  on  the 
1st  of  March  1880,  and  this  letter  was  written  on  the  21st  of  April.  I  was  only  asking 
you,  looking  at  this  letter,  do  you  remember  that  there  was  any  ill-feeling,  until  the 
year  1879,  between  Mrs.  Blake  and  her  tenantry? — In  that  letter? 

70.462.  Yes,  looking  at  it,  and  calling  your  attention  to  the  contents  of  it? — You  do 
not  think  I  would  tell  her  that  in  writing  a  letter  if  I  wanted  her  to  do  a  certain 

service. 

70.463.  I  ask  you  to  tell  us,  you  having  seen  to-day  this  letter,  was  there  any  ill- 
feeling  between  Mrs.  Blake  and  her  tenantry  up  to  the  year  1879  ? — There  was  always 
a  feeling  that  the  tenants  were  badly  treated. 

70.464.  Do  you  mean  by  her  ? — By  her  husband,  and  her  husband’s  father.  She 
was  not  there  at  all.  She  got  married  to  Mr.  Blake.  She  was  Dot  long  in  my  time 
there.  Mr.  Blake  was  the  landlord. 

70.465.  I  will  read  you  another  letter.  You  seem  to  be  writing  to  this  lady  as  the 
lady  in  possession. 

“  Moore,  Ballinasloe, 

“  February  7th,  1879. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Blake, 

“  I  enclose  1st  half  notes  of  3 1.  for  Connolly.  Will  you  kindly  get  ra  receipt 
from  him  and  forward  it  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  better  for  it.  I 
“  suppose  he  will  be  in  arrears  again  next  year.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  you  were 
“  well  and  the  children,  and  will  be  always  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare. 
“  Although  the  estate  will  be  the  loser,  I  mean  the  people,  by  your  leaving 
“  Renvyle,  still  I  highly  approve  of  your  resolution  to  let  Renvyle  and  farm,  you 
“  will  find  you  will  be  much  the  gainer  by  the  transaction.  I  always  thought  so 
“  when  in  Tully,  but  did  not  like  to  make  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  so.  Your  health 
“  will  be  better  also,  especially  in  winter  times  when  Renvyle  is  so  severe.  You 
“  ought  to  put  your  resolution  into  practice  as  soon  as  you  could.” 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  people  on  the  estate  would  be  the  losers  by  Mrs,  Blake 
leaving  Renvyle? — Well,  as  I  told  you,  she  used  to  go  about  in  that  sort  of  way 
visiting  the  sick.  I  do  not  believe  the  woinan  was  getting  any  money  out  of  the 
estate  whatsoever. 
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70.466.  You  say  here  : — 

“  The  estate  will  be  the  loser,  I  mean  the  people,  by  your  leaving  Renvyle, 
“  still  I  highly  approve  of  your  resolution  to  let  Renvyle  and  farm.  You  will 
“  find  you  will  be  much  the  gainer  by  the  transaction.  I  always  thought  so 
“  when  in  Tully,  but  did  not  like  to  make  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  so,  your  health 
“  will  be  better  also,  especially  in  winter  times,  when  Renvyle  is  so  severe.  You 
“  ought  to  put  your  resolution  into  practice  as  soon  as  you  could.  The  only 
“  difficulty  in  letting  the  place  will  be  the  great  distance  from  a  market  town 
“  where  fresh  meat,  &c.  can  be  supplied.  I  called  to  see  poor  Kean  some  time 
“  ago.  He  was  very  weak,  and  there  seemed  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  was 
“  well  treated,  but  he  was  kept  too  long  at  home,  and  when  they  are  the  chances 
“  of  recovery  are  but  small.  It  is  better  to  send  them  here  at  once  when  affected. 
“  I  hope  your  market  will  be  a  success,  but  I  also  hope  it  will  not  increase  the 
“  number  of  whiskey  shops,  either  at  the  Cross  Roads  or  at  Tully.  One  is  too 
“  many  for  the  whole  of  them.  This  is  a  bad  year  to  start  the  market.  Every  - 
“  thing  is  very  depressed,  even  up  here  the  farmers  will  get  enough  of  it,  I  fear 
“  America  will  ruin  the  country  in  the  end.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  the  big 
“  graziers  are  near  done.  You  need  not  care  for  this  as  you  have  very  few  of 
“  them.” 

I  sent  that  letter  because  she  was  evicting  a  man  of  the  name  of  Connolloy  on  the 
Renvyle  estate,  and  I  had  his  son  with  me  as  a  servant,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  sent 
the  money  to  her  to  stop  that. 

70.467.  Was  she  endeavouring  to  found  a  market,  to  bring  a  market  into  play 
there  ? — I  heard  so.  I  suppose  she  must  have  written  that  in  a  letter.  I  heard 
that. 

70.468.  Would  that  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  ? — Well,  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
it  would. 

70.469. 

“  Still  I  hope  your  market  will  be  a  success.” 

You  see  you  write  to  her,  and  you  have  the  interests  of  the  tenants  at  heart,  I  suppose  ? 
— It  was  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  far  remote  country  place. 

(Mr.  Lockivood. )  May  I  look  at  that  second  letter  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  there  is  the  first  [ handing  same  to  Mr.  Lockwood.'] 

(Mr.  Jjockwood.)  I  have  read  the  first. 

70.470.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  one  question  or  two  more.  You  have  spoken  about 
this  hardship  of  some  of  the  tenants  against  whom  actions  were  entered.  What  was 
the  number,  seven  tenants  ? — Seven  tenants. 

70.471.  It  was  about  the  year  1880  or  1881, 1  think  you  said  ? — It  was  1880  and  1881 . 
The  thing  was  going  on  a  good  while  before  they  went  to  bring  the  sheriff. 

70.472.  Were  those  tenants  evicted? — They  would  all  have  been  evicted  on  account 
of  those  enormous  costs,  but  the  Arrears  Act  was  just  in  at  the  time  the  last  days  of 
the  Arrears  Act  were  closing. 

70.473.  What  were  the  proceedings  against  them  for?  Was  it  for  nonpayment  of 
rent  ? — Of  course,  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

70.474.  There  was  no  doubt  of  that — that  the  tenants  had  not  paid  their  rents  ? — 
They  were  looking  for  the  reductiou,  and  then  those  things  came  on  the  top  of  them 
at  once. 

70.475.  Do  you  know  enough  of  legal  proceedings  to  know,  Father  Fineran  that 
these  costs  must  have  been  incurred  by  the  tenants  defending  the  actions  of  ejectment  ? 
— Certainly  not,  the  tenants  were  not  able  to  go  to  Dublin  at  all ;  the  poor  creatures 
had  no  money  to  go. 

70.476.  These  actions  were  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Yes. 

70.477.  A  defence  must  have  been  put  in  by  someone  against  the  action  ? — There 
was  a  defence  when  it  came  before  the  Barristers’  Court — the  County  Court  afterwards . 
The  process  is  this.  We  give  a  writ;  they  take  judgment  out  in  Dublin  ;  the  cost  of 
that  is  9Z.  10s. ;  then  they  sell  out  the  place ;  then  they  do  that  in  the  County  Court 
at  Roscommon,  and  the  cost  of  that  is  SI.  or  4d.  more ;  then  they  sell  out  the  poor  man, 
and  they  bring  the  case  then  before  the  County  Court  Judge,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
possession  of  the  house  and  the  place,  so  the  whole  thing  is  put  on  entirely  until  n 
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amounted  to  24/.  or  23/.  10s. ;  that  is  upon  tenants  whose  rent,  some  of  them,  was  only 
81.  or  10/.,  and  they  had  no  means  whatsoever.  I  know  two  of  them. 

70,478.  You  are  giving  us  a  statement,  of  course.  Do  you  represent  that  if  no 
defence  was  put  in  for  this  action  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  costs  come  to  9/.  10s.  ? 
— Certainly. 

'0,4/9.  No  defence?  No  defence.  It  comes  to  that,  and  judgment  is  marked  for 
that  sum. 

70.480.  Some  of  my  learned  friends  here  are  of  the  same  opinion,  it  is  only  right  to 
say  ? — We  had  numbers  of  cases  in  the  parish. 

70,480a.  And  none  of  the  tenants  defended  ? — None  defended  ;  they  were  not  able 
to  do  it. 

70.481.  I  am  only  asking  whether  they  appeared  in  Court,  and  whether  any  defence 

was  put  in?— No  defence  whatever  in  Dublin ;  they  were  not  able  to  defend  it ;  they 
had  so  many  to  defend  it.  '  J 

/  0,4S2.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tenants  went  into  Dublin  and  appeared  in  person  ?— 
They  did  not  appear  by  counsel  or  attorney  or  anything. 

70.483.  Do  you  know  whether  they  entered  any  answer  or  plea  to  the  proceedings  ? 
No  ;  they  might  have  when  they  came  before  the  barrister,  after  the  large  costs  were 

put  on,  when  it  came  before  the  county  court  judge  for  possession,  after  their  place 
was  sold  out ;  then  they  might,  of  course,  get  an  attorney,  and  endeavour  to  enter  a 
defence  at  the  neighbouring  county  town ;  but  the  whole  cost  was  on  before  that. 

70.484.  Your  evidence  is  of  importance,  and  we  should  like  to  test  it.  I  do  not 

know  whether  your  memory  serves  you.  Can  you  give  'me  the  names  of  any  two  or 
three  of  those  tenants,  and  we  can  test  them,  to  whom  your  evidence  applies  ? — I  will 
give  you  the  names  ;  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  seven— Thomas,  Killan,  James 
Kilduff - 

70.485.  W  ho  would  be  the  plaintiff  in  the  proceedings  ? — Mr.  Kyle.  Thomas  Killan, 
James  Kilduff,  Gregory  Kelly — he  is  out  yet — Keron  Daley,  Thomas  Cartey — two  of 
those  are  dead,  they  died  of  a  broken  heart  after  being  turned  out. 

70.486.  Where  was  this  estate  to  which  you  are  referring,  where  these  ejectments 
took  place  ? — County  Roscommon,  on  the  borders  of  Galway. 

70.487 .  How  far  is  that  from  Ballinasloe  ? — Six  miles. 

<0,488.  When  did  the  first  Land  League  come  into  existence  in  your  neighbourhood. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  old  Land  League  ? — In  the  year  1880. 

70.489.  Were  any  speeches  made  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  were  some. 

70.490.  Is  Riversfield  near  you  ? — I  do  not  know  such  a  place. 

70.491.  Had  you  any  public  meetings  held  in  that  neighbourhood? — Not  many  ; 
indeed,  I  think  three  was  the  most  that  were  ever  held  there. 

<0,492.  Y  hen  was  the  first  ? — Well,  really  I  could  not  tell  you  now.  I  think  it  was 
about  the  year  1881,  or  1880. 

70.493.  Is  your  district  East  Galway  ?• — No. 

70.494.  Which  part  ? — On  the  borders  of  East  Galway. 

70.495.  So  far  as  your  evidence  has  applied  to  Galway,  it  is  to  East  Galway  ?— Oh, 
noj  my  evidence  is  applying  to  my  own  place  and  the  neighbourhood. 

70.496.  So  far  as  your  evidence  applies  to  any  district  in  Galway,  it  would  be  to 
East  Galway  i — These  cases  are  not  in  East  Galway. 

70.497.  1  am  perfectly  aware  what  you  have  told  me.  What  district  is  Ballinasloe 
in,Jn  Galway  ? — It  is  part  in  Galway  and  part  in  Roscommon,  it  sub-divides  the  town. 

<0,498.  Y  hat  district  of  Galway  is  Ballinasloe  in  ?- — Half  of  the  town  is  in  East 
Galway,  and  the  other  half  is  in  Roscommon. 

70.499.  Lou  were  president  of  the  Land  League,  were  you  ?- — Yes, 

70.500.  Did  that  extend  in  its  influence  over  any  portion  of  East  Galway  ? — Every 

parish  has  branches  mostly.  J 

70.501.  Yrhat  branch  was  yours  ? — The  Moore  branch. 

70.502.  Over  what  district  would  that  extend  ?— The  parish  alone. 

70.503.  When  I  say  district,  is  Moore  entirely  in  Roscommon  ? — Moore  is  entirely 

in  Roscommon.  J 

/  0,504.  And  no  part  in  Galway  ? — No  portion. 

70,o05.  It  is  close  to  Galway  ? — It  borders  Galway,  yes. 

70,506.  Does  it  run  up  to  the  county  ? — Yes,  on  the  southern  portion  of  it. 
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70.507.  Did  you  keep  any  books? — Well,  yes;  there  were  some  books  kept. 

70.508.  What  books  were  they  ? — Well,  there  was  a  book  in  the  time  of  the  League  ; 
there  was  nothing  except  just  receiving  the  subscriptions,  and  what  we  gave  out — there 
was  nothing  more  than  that. 

70.509.  Did  you  enter  resolutions  at  all  in  your  books  ? — Oh.  yes  ;  I  think  there  would 
be  some  resolutions. 

70.510.  Did  you  have  correspondence  with  the  Central  League? — Never,  except 
grants  coming — sending  up  money  ;  we  sent  up  51.  yearly  to  the  Central  League,  and 
then  we  had  some  evicted  tenants,  and  we  made  application,  and  they  sent  us  some 
money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them,  to  see  whether  we  would  be  able  to  settle 
them  again  in  their  homes. 

70.511.  Had  you  ever  to  go  to  Dublin  on  business  of  the  Land  League ;  were  you 
ever  sent  to  Dublin  ? — I  was  there  in  1879. 

70.512.  On  the  business  of  the  Land  League  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

70.513.  It  may  be  that  you  were  sent  for  as  a  witness  to  the  State  trials  in  1880  ? — 

In  1879. 

70.514.  Then  I  must  ask  you  in  explanatian  of  that.  In  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris’  Diary,  under  date  January  1881,  page  1938 — it  is  entry  No.  16, 
on  the  page  under  date  16th  of  January — you  know  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ? — Yes. 

70.515.  (Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  there  is  this  entry  and  letter  from  N.  Dillon,  the 
secretary,  to  send  up  Father — it  is  written  here  in  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  Fincran  ? 
— That  is  not  my  name  ;  my  name  is  Fineran. 

70.516.  Do  you  know  anybody  of  that  name  ? — No. 

70.517.  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  the  date  of  the  State  trials,  on  the  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Parnell  appeared  as  a  traverser.  That  was  at  the  end  of  1880,  or  the 
beginning  of  1881  ? — I  may  be  wrong.  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  State  trials. 

70.518. 

“  Got  letter  from  N.  Dillon,  the  secretary,  to  send  up  Father  Fineran.” 

That  may  be  the  occasion  on  which  you  were  sent  for  ? — It  may  be,  but  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dillon  himself  to  go  up  at  that  time. 

70.519.  My  question  to  you  was,  where  were  the  books,  or  book,  that  you  kept  of 
the  Land  League? — Well,  I  inquired  of  the  secretary  about  the  books,  and  he  told  me 
there  was  only  one  book,  and  he  has  that. 

70.520.  Who  is  your  secretary  ? — He  is  the  secretary  of  the  parish. 

70.521.  What  is  his  name  ? — John  Miller. 

70.522.  He  has  got  the  book,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

70.523.  Would  that  book  show  the  money  received  and  the  money  spent  ? — I  should 
say  it  would ;  we  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  correspondence. 

70.524.  Was  there  any  correspondence  kept? — No  correspondence.  As  I  said 
before,  we  had  no  correspondence  except  about  the  money  for  evicted  tenants — we 
never  had  any  other  correspondence  except  that. 

70.525.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  We  have,  in  the  documents  that  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Soames 
— the  “  Soames  ”  documents  brought  from  Dublin,  a  document  headed  “  Moore 
“  Branch,  Irish  National  Land  League,  October  2nd,  1881,”  and,  my  Lords,  it  is  signed 
“  John  Miller,  Honorary  Secretary,”  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Irish 
N ational  Land  League  : — 

“  The  above  Branch  has  been  reorganised  yesterday,  and  the  following 
“  officers  elected,  namely,  the  Rev.  H. - ” 

Your  name  is  Hubert,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

70.526.  Then,  my  Lord,  it  stops  there.  I  do  not  think  it  was  legible. 

“  P.  P.,  Parish  Priest,  President  and  Treasurer.” 

That  would  correctly  represent  you  ? — I  was  president. 

70.527. 

“  L.  Murray,  Vice-president,  J.  Miller,  Honorary  Secretary,  T.  Kelley, 
“  Assistant  Secretary. 

On  Friday  next  we  expect  to  have  council  elected  and  subscriptions  paid, 
“  when  we  will  forward  25  per  cent,  of  same.  Kindly  forward  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  am  requested  to  bring  under  your  notice  by  Mr.  James  Kilmartin,  of 
Shealee,  Ballinasloe,  the  case  of  Peter  and  Michael  Kenney,  of  this  branch,  who 
“  have  been  turned  out  of  employment  by  Mr.  W.  Potts,  of  Courn  Castle,  for 
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refusing  to  cut  a  piece  of  meadow  which  has  been  taken  from  one  Burns,  who 
had  it  in  his  possession  these  last  30  years.  Would  you  kindly  give  some 
assistance  to  these  men,  as  they  were  solely  dependent  on  their  week’s  pay  until 
such  time  as  we  can  induce  the  other  men  to  strike.  Meeting  here  enthusiastic. 
“  John  Miller,  Hon.  Sec.” 

Then  written  across  : — 

“  Dear  Sir,  in  reply  to  yours  of  date,  I  have  noted  the  names  of  officers  and 
committee.  We  will  have  new  rules  and  cards  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  will 
then  forward  them  to  you.  I  shall  lay  the  cases  you  refer  to  before  the  next 
“  meeting  of  the  executive.” 

Taking  that  as  an  example,  supposing  an  answer  was  sent  by  the  executive,  as  it  is 
represented  to  be  here  by  that  which  is  written  across,  who  has  got  it  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  think  the  secretary  keeps  letters  or  answers  of  this 
sort  at  all ;  they  generally,  down  in  the  country,  do  not  keep  the  correspondence. 

70.528.  Have  you  inquired  where  the  correspondence  is? — I  am  certain  there  was 

no  correspondence,  except  indeed - 

70.529.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  The  reference  to  this  docnment,  my  Lords,  is  at  page  2864 
— I  am  not  saying  it  is  right  or  wrong — but  was  it  part  of  the  duties  undertaken  by 
the  Land  League  to  cause  men  to  strike? — Never;  and  to  prove  that,  Mr.  Potts,  one 
of  the  landlords  who  took  all  the  Island  hay  from  the  people  and  converted  it  to  his 
own  use — the  hay  that  they  always  had — his  workmen  were  always  allowed  to  work 
for  him,  because  they  were  solely  dependent  upon  him  for  assistance ;  and  I  remember 
our  League  never  interfered  with  them ;  they  always  allowed  them  to  go  on  with  their 
work. 

70.530.  When  Mr.  Miller  says  “  Will  you  kindly  give  these  men  assistance  as  they 
“  solely  dependent  upon  their  weekly  pay  until  such  time  as  we  induced  the  other 
“  men  to  strike,”  from  your  knowledge  do  you  say  that  would  be  the  action  of  the 
Land  League,  and  if  it  was  not,  of  whom  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  transaction  at  all 
— that  did  not  come  before  us,  not  when  I  was  in  the  chair. 

70.531.  That  letter  does  not  say  that  it  did.  Is  Mr.  Miller  living  there  now  ? — 
He  is. 

/  0,532.  You  would  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  there  was  any  answer 
or  not  to  this  ? — No,  I  knew  there  was  no  money  ever  came  ;  if  there  was  I  would 
have  heard  of  it.. 

70.533.  You  did  attend  sometimes  the  meetings  of  the  League  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

70.534.  You  told  me  you  never  heard  of  the  place  named  Riversville? — I  do  not 
know  such  a  place — there  may  be  such  a  place. 

70.535.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  this  :  Do  you  know  where  Murty  Hyne’s  farm 
was  ? — I  think  that  is  about  25  miles  away. 

70.536.  How  far? — About  25  miles  away. 

70.537.  From  where  ? — From  my  place. 

70.538.  Do  you  know  of  the  meeting  being  held  on  September  19th,  1880,  at  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  attended  ? — I  know  nothing  of  that  country  at  all  whatsoever. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  If  you  do  not,  Father  Fineran,  I  will  not  ask  you  further. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

70.539.  You  have  heard  of  strikes  taking  place  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

70.540.  And  England? — Yes. 

70.541.  And  elsewhere? — Yes. 

70.542.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  letters,  I  will  deal  with  these  at  once.  You 
enclosed  the  first  half  note  of  3 1.  for  Connelly — was  he  an  evicted  tenant  of  Mrs.  Blake’s  ? 
—His  father  was  going  to  be  evicted,  and  when  I  was  leaving  Connemara  I  brought 
him  ;  he  was  a  servant  boy  of  mine,  and  I  sent  him  money  on  to  stop  the  eviction 
because  he  told  me  about  the  affairs  of  his  father.  I  sent  on  this  money  then  that  his 
father  might  be  kept  in  the  place.  It  was  a  mere  business  transaction. 

70.543.  I  am  not  going  through  these  letters  again,  but  is  there  a  single  word  in 
these  letters  you  wish  to  withdraw  ? — Not  a  word. 

70.544.  Now,  I  come  to  the  building  of  this  bridge  ? — The  pier,  you  mean  ? 
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70.545.  Do  you  know  who  set  the  project  on  foot  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Brady  and  myself. 
We  set  it  on  foot  first,  before  I  left  Connemara;  because  he  and  I  were  very  much 
connected  with  the  fishery  business  at  that  time.  We  got,  I  suppose,  3,000/.  or  4,000/.. 
or  5,000/.  for  fishery  money,  and  we  built  a  pier  at  Boffy  and  Shark. 

70.546.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrogate  you,  but  Mr.  Brady  is - ? — Sir  Thomas  Brady, 

the  Inspector  of  Fisheries  in  Ireland. 

70.547.  Of  course  this  would  employ  some  of  the  people  in  the  district  ? — He  and  I 
started  this  first,  long  before  I  left  Connemara,  and  then  ultimately  he  was  so  much 
occupied  with  the  distress  in  Ireland  of  Boffin  and  Shark  at  the  time,  that  we  had  to 
lay  this  aside  ;  because  we  were  not  able  to  get  the  one-third  of  the  money.  After  I 
left  Connemara,  I  suppose  Mr.  Brady  went  on  with  the  thing  again,  and  Mrs.  Blake,  I 
suppose,  on  account  of  the  distress,  consented  to  give  a  hand  in  making  up  the 
one-third  of  the  money — that  is  all  that  she  did  that  I  know  of. 

70.548.  I  suppose  the  money  that  persons  earned  in  that  way,  would  enable  them  to 
pay  these  rents  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  half  the  money  that  was  given  from  the  relief 
funds,  and  all  these  funds  went  into  the  landlord’s  pocket — in  mostly  all  the  cases. 

70.549.  When  first  did  that  system  commence  of  taking  the  people  up  and  suing 
them  with  what  were  called  the  Dublin  writs  ? — In  1879,  but  it  went  on  before  that 
occasionally. 

70.550.  Was  it  after  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  ? 

70.551.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  He  says  it  went  on  before  that  occasionally  ? — Very 
occasionally,  I  said. 

70.552.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  reading  from  the  evidence  now  of  Owen  Randall 
Slacke.  It  is  page  2163  : — 

“(Q.)  According  to  your  experience,  was  this  process  of  suing  on  Dublin 
“  writs,  and  then  selling  the  tenants’  interest,  a  novelty  in  your  experience  ? — (A.) 
“  I  never  heard  of  it  until  ” - 

And  then  he  is  interrupted. 

“  (Q.)  Until  1880?— (A.)  Yes. 

“  (Q.)  Then  that  accords  with  what  I  am  informed,  and  you  know  that  since 
“  1880  it  was  resorted  to,  and  largely  resorted  to  ? — (A.)  Yes. 

“  ( Q .)  And,  of  course,  it  is  to  your  knowledge  that  when  proceedings  are 
“  taken  in  the  superior  courts  in  that  way,  it  imposes  an  additional  burden  on 
“  the  tenant? — (A.)  I  believe  so.” 

Do  you  agree  with  that? — Oh,  certainly  it  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  of  half  of 
the  evictions  that  went  on  in  the  country,  taking  out  the  enormous  costs  in  Dublin ; 
they  knowing  very  well  that  the  tenants  had  no  means  of  instituting  proceedings  in 
defence  of  them,  because  the  moment  the  writ  is  given,  the  tenant,  unless  he  is  a  very 
well-to-do  person — and  they  are  only  very  small  people  in  the  West  of  Ireland — the 
tenant  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  never  minds  it  afterwards,  because  he  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  defend  it  in  Dublin,  and  bear  the  expense  of  going  a 
hundred  of  miles  away  from  his  home  to  do  so. 

70.553.  Do  you  know  how  these  costs,  incurred  by  the  proceeding,  were  ultimately 
paid? — They  were  paid — I  myself  paid  them.  I  handed  out  the  cheque  to  Mr.  Flore. 

70.554.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  from  ? — I  got  3 51.  from  Mr.  Parnell.  I  lost 
50/.  on  the  transaction  myself — I  have  not  paid  the  whole  of  it  myself  yet — bills  in  the 
bankers  for  them — the  rest  of  it  the  tenants  had  to  make  up :  6/.,  and  81.  10s.,  and 
some  of  them  12/. 

70.555.  Supposing  somebody  had  not  been  found  to  pay  those  costs,  would  these 
people  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act  ? — No,  they  were  out ;  because  the 
Arrears  Act  would  be  out  in  three  days,  and  I  was  so  uneasy,  seeing  that  they  would 
all  have  to  commence  life  again — I  was  so  uneasy  about  their  evictions,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  see  them  out,  we  took  the  resolution,  as  they  were  getting  benefit  from  the 
Arrears  Act,  to  pay  the  costs.  But  of  course  if  there  was  no  Arrears  Act  coming  on, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  foolish  transaction  for  me  or 
for  any  person  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pocket  and  pay  the  moiety  of  costs. 

70.556.  Of  these  seven  people  you  told  my  friend,  two  of  them  died  of  broken  hearts. 
I  think  you  said  ? — Yes,  indeed,  Thomas  Carty  and  Thomas  Killen. 
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70.557.  There  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman,  my  Lords,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  It  does  not  arise  out  of  my  friend’s  cross-examination,  but  I  will  nut 
this  question  first  which  does  relate  to  the  matter  I  was  just  now  upon.  Is  the  effect 
of  this  procedure  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  to  break  the  title  and  to  prevent 
them  having  an  opportunity  of  redemption  ?— Certainly,  because  they  are  sold  out  and 
the  moment  they  are  sold  out,  although  they  are  living  in  the  house,  they  lose  all  ’title 
to  their  land,  they  cannot  do  anything. 

70.558.  They  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  six  months  ? — They  have  no  six  months 
redemption  at  all.  When  they  are  sold  out  they  have  not  a  day,  and  in  an  ejectment 
tor  21  10s.  m  the  County  Court  the  judge  can  do  it  if  they  wanted  to  get  the  person 
out.  It  would  do  the  thing  effectively,  but  they  would  put  these  enormous  costs  on 
and  I  do  not  know  why  they  did  it. 

'  0,559.  The  question  I  desired  to  put,  my  Lords,  was  this.  I  wish  to  ask  this 
gentleman  whether  m  his  experience  there  was  a  raising  of  the  rents  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1870  upon  these  estates? — Yes,  there  was;  on  Mr.  Dillon’s  estate  the 
rents  were  raised  considerably  after  1870. 

70,560.  And  who  else?— On  Mr.  Pardon’s  estate  the  rents  were  raised  about  1875; 
t  hen  the  times  began  to  get  bad  and  they  saw  clearly  they  would  have  enough  to  do  to 
collect  the  rents  that  were  on,  and  they  did  not  mind  collecting  the  rising  rent ;  but 
they  intended,  and  the  valuer  was  instructed,  and  the  rise  was  put  on  on  every 

tGDclIlt. 

/ 0,561.  Were  there  any  other? — Mr.  Kyle  formerly  through  his  father  drew  money 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  tenant  paid  the  interest  of  that  money  and  the 
principal  for  21  years,  and  when  the  21  years  were  up  they  thought  they  would  get 

out  of  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  but  they  are  paying  it  still  as  rents  to  the 
landlord. 

'  0,562.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  secretary,  I  think,  whose  name  you  have  given  ?— He  is 
the  present  secretary.  & 

70.563.  When  you  return  will  you  send  us  any  books  that  Mr.  Miller  has?— 
Certainly  I  will. 

70.564.  You  say  the  books  I  think  you  described  were— my  friend  asked  you  if  there 
were  books,  and  I  think  you  said  there  were  a  list  of  persons  who  subscribed  ? — A  list 

of  persons  subscribing  the  funds  and  that  sort  of  thing— I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
more. 

70.565.  Whatever  else  there  is  will  you  send  it? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  My  Lords,  I  would  ask  permission  to  put  one  question  arising  out 
of  an  answer  the  witness  gave  to  Sir  Henry  James. 

70,566.  \ou  said  that  there  was  some  landlord  in  Galway  who  said  he  would  rather 
hear  the  foot-fall  of  a  beast  than  hear  the  tread  of  a  human  being  in  Galway  ? _ In 

( The  President.)  I  interrupted  him  upon  that. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  simply  rise  to  ask  him  if  that  was  true  ? 

(The  President.)  He  is  not  entitled  to  give  that.  That  is  something  he  heard 
somebody  say. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  believed  it  was  true — am  I  not  permitted  to 
ask  that  ?  r 

( The  President.)  No,  you  have  not  laid  the  foundation  in  fact  for  it.  ** 

(Sir  E.  James.)  With  respect  to  the  document  of  October  2nd,  1881,  it  is  in  relation 
^o  another  part  of  the  case,  and  it  may  be  important.  There  is  an  endorsement  upon 
it  under  date  of  the  12th  October  1881.  “2/.  I  did  not  read  it. _ J.  F.” 

(The  President.)  I  noticed  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  There  are  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  one  in  which  the  initials  “  J.  F.”  occur.  I  think  2 1.  to  each 

person. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  there  are  10  or  12  of  them  in  the  same  place,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right.  j  j 
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Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(Mr.  R.  T  Reid.)  I  ask  your  Lordships,  as  Mr.  O’Brien  feels  unable  to  stand,  as  he  is 
very  ill,  to  permit  him  to  sit  down. 

( The  President.)  Certainly. 

70.567.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  You  are  a  member  for  the  North  Eastern  division  of  Cork  ? 
— I am. 

70.568.  And  I  believe  you  became  first  connected  with  the  Cork  “  Daily  Herald”  in 
1868  ? — In  the  early  part  of  1868. 

70.569.  Then  and  since  has  there  been  considerable  disturbances — agrarian  dis¬ 
turbances — in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — Certainly,  at  every  time  I  can  remember, 
either  before  or  since. 

70.570.  Speak,  if  you  can,  a  little  louder ;  we  cannot  hear  you.  I  believe  you  are  a 
journalist  ? — Yes. 

70.571.  And  did  your  duties  as  journalist  give  you  large  experience  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  before  the  Land  League  was  thought  of  ? — Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very 
large — a  very  exceptional  experience. 

70.572.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to  the  origin  of  your  views  and 
action  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  Land  League.  Do  you  recollect  serious 
instances  that  came  within  your  knowledge — very  serious  and  terrible  outrage  long 
before  this  period? — Oh,  yes,  one  of  the  earliest  things  I  can  remember  in  life  was  the 
murder  of  Mr.  John  Braddell,  who  lived  in  my  own  town  at  Mallow.  He  was  a  land 
agent  in  Tipperary.  He  was  shot  dead  in  the  room  of  the  hotel.  The  man  who  shot 
him,  named  Hayes,  walked  out  of  a  crowd  and  was  never  captured  and  never  heard  of. 

70.573.  No  one  was  made  amenable  ? — No  one  was  made  amenable  ;  on  the  contrary 
I  made  inquiries  afterwards  in  the  Tipperary  neighbourhood,  and  I  learned  afterwards 
that  that  man  lived  for  years  afterwards,  and  died  in  bed  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder. 

70.574.  Was  outrage  of  that  character  at  that  time  the  method  some  of  the  tenants 
used  to  protect  themselves  ? — Well,  there  was  no  tenants  organisation  of  any  kind  in 
those  days. 

70.575.  Do  you  recollect  the  trial  also — I  will  ask  you  one  more  incident  imme¬ 
diately — of  Captain  Mackey,  who  was  tried  for  treason  felony  ? — Yes.  The  first  thing 
I  ever  wrote  for  a  newspaper  was  a  sketch  of  Captain  Mackey’s  trial.  It  was  a  very 
touching  thing,  his  speech.  What  he  said  from  the  dock  was  of  such  a  character  that 
everybody  in  Court  shed  tears.  The  Judge  himself,  who  was  afterwards  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hagan,  shed  tears,  and  in  sentencing  him  said  it  was  a  speech  “  worthy  of  a 
Christian  patriot- and  a  gentleman.” 

70.576.  He  was  a  Fenian  ? — He  was  a  Fenian. 

70.577.  Did  you  have  any  connexion  at  all  Fenians  with  yourself,  Mr.  O’Brien? — 
Yes. 

70.578.  When  ? — My  elder  brother  was  a  comrade  of  Captain  Mackey.  He  is  my 
idea  of  a  soldier,  and  practically  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  opinions.  Through  him  from 
a  boy  I  was  a  thorough-going  sympathiser  with  the  Fenians — thorough-going. 

70.579.  You  were  not,  I  believe,  a  Fenian  yourself  at  any  time  ? — In  the  sense  of 
taking  an  oath,  never.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  point  now  of  that.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  I  am  proudest  of  in  my  life.  They  trusted  me  without  having  taken  an 
oath. 

70.580.  This  question  may  fairly  follow:  Were  the  Fenians  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  any  form  of  outrage? — Unmistakably  not.  It  is  one  of  the  grossest 
delusions  to  attempt  to  confound  the  Fenian  conspiracy  with  crime. 

70.581.  Evidence  has  been  given  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  a  house,  I  think  at 
Woodford? — I  might  as  well  complete  the  extent  of  my  connexion  with  Fenianism — 
either  in  1869  or  1870,  1869  I  think,  some  of  the  men  in  Cork  represented  to  me  that 
at  that  time  |they  were  very  much  torn  asunder  with  personal  quarrels ;  and  that  1 
could  do  something  to  reconcile  them ;  and  I,  out  of  persona  gratia  to  both  parties,  did 
try  my  best,  but  I  found  I  was  of  no  practical  use  ;  I  found  the  whole  thing  utterly 
hopeless  and  I  gave  it  up,  and  I  have  never  had  any  connexion,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  secret  societies  since.  That  is  16  or  17  years  ago. 

70.582.  With  permission  I  will  ask  a  question  here.  You  are,  I  believe,  still  in 
prison  under  a  sentence  of  two  resident  magistrates  under  the  Coercion  Act  ? — Yes. 
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70.583.  After  that  incident  of  1869  or  1870  that  you  told  us  of,  when  you  failed  to 
reconcile  the  quarrels  ^  of  the  different  sections  of  Fenians,  have  you  had  anythine  to 
do  at  all  with  them  since  ?— Never  since,  or  with  any  other  secret  society 

70.584.  Evidence  has  been  given  about  defence  of  a  house.  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
affrays  m  early  times— were  there  affrays  of  that  character  ten  years  before  the  Land 
League  ?— Of  a  very  much  more  terrible  character  than  the  Land  League  The  first 
time  I  ever  visited  Tipperary  it  was  in  reference  to  an  affray  at  Bally  Cohev 

70.585.  Was  that  m  1868  or  1869  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  exact  date.  It 
was  before  the  Land  Act.  It  was  one  of  the  things  said  to  have  precipitated  the  Land 
Act — the  beginning  of  1869. 

70.586.  It  was  one  of  the  things  which  you  say  happened  just  before  the  Land 

Act .  1  es,  and  I  had  personal  experience.  I  attended  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  two 

policemen,  I  think,  who  were  shot  dead.  The  house  was  loopholed,  and  there  was  a 
regular  firing  affray  between  the  tenants  and  the  police — two  of  the  police  I  know 
—and  I  rather  think  a  third  was  shot  dead,  the  landlord  himself,  Mr.  Scully  was  also 
shot,  and  nobody  has  ever  been  made  amenable  for  that.  J  * 

70,58/.  Some  time  after  that  did  you  visit  Tipperary  again  for  the  inquest  on  the 
body  of  Captain  Baker,  the  landlord  who  had  been  shot  ?— Yes,  almost  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  He  was  a  landlord  a  few  miles  away,  a  landlord  and  a  magistrate 
shot  dead  at  his  own  gate.  ° 

70.588.  About  how  long  ago  was  that  ?— That  would  be  about— I  have  not  been 
able  to  consuit  the  files  of  the  papers  of  those  dates,  but  I  should  say  it  would  be  about 
18/ 1 — 1870  or  1871. 

70.589.  No  one  has  been  made  amenable  for  that  ?— Nobody  has  been  made  amenable 
for  that. 

70.590.  Now,  in  an  adjoining  district  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  did  you  attend  the 

inquest  on  the  bailiff  of  Mr.  Gubbins  ? — I  did.  J 

70.591.  Who  was  shot  dead  ? — I  did. 

70.592.  Was  anybody  made  amenable  for  that? — Never. 

/  0,593.  And  also  did  you  go  as  a  journalist  to  inquire  into  the  dispute  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Gullane  ? — I  did,  it  was  my  first  experience  of  what  the 
land  question  m  Ireland  was.  It  was  the  case  of  a  landlord  who  had  a  small  amount  of 
land  a  land  jobber  who  had  purchased  a  portion  of  Great  Kingston  estate  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  had  raised  the  rents  enormously. 

70.594.  And  Smith,  the  landlord,  was  fired  at  ? — Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify 

exactly  my  recollection  on  that  point.  My  recollection  was  that  he  was.  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  a  man  named  Kyle  was  arrested  for _ 

70.595.  A  charge  of  getting  up  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him  ?— And- he  was  generally 

supposed  to -  6  J 

70.596.  He  was  either  fired  at,  or  there  was  a  conspiracy,  but  nothing  came  of  the 
charge  ? — Never. 

70.597.  Again,  I  must  ask  you  as  to  another  incident.  Was  there 

Tipperary  called  Tracey,  who  lived  near  the  town  of  Tipperary  ? _ Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  must  ask  my  friend  to  ask  for  the  dates. 

70.598.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  give  it  in  a  moment.  I  am  asking  the  facts  first  ?— 

1  should  explain,  my  Lord,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  my  own  papers 
but  the  files  of  it  only  go  back  to  1881 ;  but  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going 
through  old  newspapers  ;  therefore,  I  can  only  give  my  best  recollection.  5 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reicl.)  I  will  try  and  find  them,  and  supply  them  afterwards ;  when  I  can 
I  will  give  the  date. 

70.599.  You  referred  to  the  murder,  the  agrarian  murder — was  it  of  Mr.  Tracey  in 

Tipperary? — Yes.  *  ^ ’ 

70.600.  In  1871  or  1872  ? — That  would  be  1871  or  1872. 

70.601.  And  another  murder  at  Fethard  ?— Yes,  I  cannot  remember  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  Fethard  murder.  My  impression  is  it  was  the  murder  of  a  land- 
grabber.  It  was  a  very  horrible  murder, 

70.602.  Were  there  many  inquests  that  you  attended  in  Tipperary  at  that  time? _ 

Oh,  yes,  every  time  I  went  there  it  was  in  reference  to  that. 


a  man  in 


70,603.  I  have  asked  you  about  Tipperary.  During  the  whole  of  the  Land  League 
agitation  has  there  been  any  murder  in  Tipperary  ? — I  have  often  made  inquiry  from 
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one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  that  there  was  a 
single  murder  throughout  the  whole  county  of  Tipperary. 

70.604.  Has  the  National  League  been  strong  in  Tipperary  ? — Yes,  if  I  were  asked  to 
point  out  a  stronghold  in  Ireland,  I  should  take  Tipperary  as  the  one. 

70.605.  At  the  time  you  speak  about,  when  murders  and  crime  were  being  committed, 
was  there  any  tenants’  organisation  in  Tipperary  ? — No,  not  of  any  kind,  except  occa¬ 
sionally  there  used  to  be  a  wild  tumultous  sort  of  rising  up  by  the  tenants ;  for  instance, 

I  remember  being  one  day  at  the  Limerick  Junction,  when  Mrs.  Bryan  O’Connor, 
who  had  purchased  Lord  estate  at  Limerick  Junction,  had  raised  the  rents. 

There  was  no  organisation  of  any  sort  or  kind,  but  the  tenants  all  swarmed  in  on  the 
platform,  and  there  was  a  frightful  scene  ;  and  the  result  was  that  she  lowered  the  rents 
there  and  then. 

70.606.  You  say  there  was  a  frightful  scene — was  there  an  organisation  then  ? — No, 
there  was  not — there  may  have  been  a  Ribbon  organisation,  I  do  not  know. 

70.607.  I  am  speaking  of  an  open  organisation,  not  a  secret  society  ? — None 
whatever. 

70.608.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  were  14  agrarian  murders  in  Tipperary  from 
1869  to  1879  ? — No,  I  can  only  mention  those  of  which  I  have  experience  myself. 

70.609.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Smith  Barry  ;  was  his  then  agent 
unpopular,  and  was  he  constantly  under  protection  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  think  he  lived  for 
several  years. 

70.610.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  period  from  1869  onward? — Well,  I  should  say 
those  would  be  about  1873  or  1874. 

70.611.  Was  he  supposed  to  be  in  mail  ? — He  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  his 
life  for  several  years,  and  was  under  police  protection ;  he  was  supposed  to  wear  a  coat 
of  mail.  The  same  was  said  of  every  land  agent  at  the  time. 

70.612.  Was  that  in  Tipperary  ? — Yes,  certainly  it  is  a  fact  I  ought  to  mention,  my 
Lord,  that  upon  the  very  same  estate — the  Smith  Barry  estate — svhere  the  agent  in 
those  times  was  obliged  to  go  about  with  police  protection,  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  trace  of  disturbance,  as  far  as  I  know,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Land 
League  organisation ;  although  the  present  agent  of  that  estate,  having  no  trouble 
whatever  on  his  own  estate,  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  devastating  another  estate  in 
the  county  of  Cork. 

70.613.  Other  agents  in  Tipperary,  about  the  time  you  are  speaking  of — that  is  to 
say,  1873  or  1874— about  then,  were  they  also  requiring  protection  ? — Well,  I  can  only- 
speak  for  certain  of  what  I  myself  experienced  ;  but  the  universal  feeling  was,  of  course, 
that  all  landlords  and  all  agents  who  were  at  all  unpopular  were  in  dread  of  their  lives. 
That  was  the  only  way  the  tenants  had  of  protecting  themselves. 

70.614.  I  believe  you  had  personal  experience  of  disturbance  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
also  ? — Yes. 

70.615.  In  that  interval  ? — Yes,  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

70.616.  I  have  taken  the  different  parts  of  Tipperary.  I  will  ask  you  one  question 
about  Kerry.  Do  you  recollect  any  reported  attempt  on  Mr.  Samuel  Hussey  ? — I  do, 
very  distinctly. 

70.617.  When  was  that? — I  have  not  been  able  at  all  to  get  at  the  particulars  of  it, 
but  I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  having  made  a  journey.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  was  in  Kerry,  and  it  was  to  inquire  into  his  being  shot  at,  on  the  road  somewhere 
towards  the  Victoria  Hotel,  in  Killarney. 

70.618.  Near  Killarney  ? — Certainly.  That  would  be  later  on ;  I  should  say  that 
would  be  about  1875  or  1876. 

70.619.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Hussey  was  popular  or  unpopular  in  Kerry 
previous  to  the  Land  League  times  ? — His  name  was  perfectly  notorious  through  the 
whole  south  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  more  unpopular  man,  I  think,  in  those  days  than  he 
is  now. 

70.620.  Now  I  come  to  another  matter,  if  you  please.  Were  you  introduced  to  the 
late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  about  the  year  1870  ? — Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well. 

70.621.  For  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

70.622.  You  recollect  the  occasion  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  banquet  given  to  some  of  the  first 
or  second  Fenian  prisoners  who  were  amnestied  in  (I  think  it  was)  1870,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Butt  was  very  late  in  arriving.  He  had  spent  the 
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day  defending  a  man  for  shooting  a  landlord  in  the  county  of  Galway — a  Mr.  Lambert. 
He  arrived  very  late  from  the  court.  He  had  been  waiting  for  the  verdict,  and  I 
remember  his  making  some  very  remarkable  allusions  to  his  day’s  work. 

70.623.  Did  he  make  any  appeal  then  or  at  other  times  to  the  extreme  party  ? — He 
did,  that  night,  a  very  remarkable  one.  He  said  his  day’s  work  had  been  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  unfortunate  history  of  Ireland  ;  that  he  had  spent  his  day  in  saving  a  man 
from  the  gallows  in  reference  to  the  land  question,  and  now  he  was  addressing  a  lot  of 
young  men  who  were  after  spending  years  in  penal  servitude  for  their  political 
opinions. 

70.624.  Did  he  make  an  appeal  for  toleration  for  his  constitutional  action? — Yes,  he 
certainly  appealed  to  them  strongly  to  give  him  fair  play  in  the  constitutional  move¬ 
ment  which  he  was  then  contemplating,  and  he  mentioned  that  it  was  the  ambition  of 
his  life  to  put  an  end  to  this  wretched  and  unnatural  state  of  things,  and  to  give  the 
peasants  some  better  hope  than  the  blunderbuss  (I  remember  his  words  well)  and  to 
give  the  young  men  of  Ireland  some  better  career  than  penal  servitude. 

70.625.  Was  he  opposed  from  start  to  finish  by  the  Fenians  and  the  extreme  party 
— by  the  secret  society  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  They  broke  up  some  of  his 
meetings,  I  think. 

70.626.  Did  they  ever  come  in  and  join  him  ?— Oh !  I  do  not  think  so.  They  never 
had  any  faith  at  all.  The  movement  never  took  hold  of  the  Irish  people  to  any  very 
great  extent.  There  was  an  impression  that  the  people  who  were  foisting  upon  him 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  election  were  a  pack  of  humbugs. 

70.627.  I  wish  to  ask  you  now  about  an  estate,  as  exhibiting  features  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  presented  in  evidence  during  the  Land  League  agitation — the  estate 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Buckley,  near  Mtichelstown.  Did  you  become  in  1874  acquainted 
with  its  condition  ? — In  1874  I  did.  That  I  remember  distinctly,  for  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  refreshing  my  memory. 

70.628.  Was  that  another  part  of  the  Kingston  estate  which  had  been  purchased,  and 
the  rents  raised  ? — Yes,  it  was.  It  was  purchased  by  an  English  manufacturer.  The 
rents  were  re-valued  just  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  the  rents  were 
raised  enormously — I  should  say  in  most  cases  doubled  ?  certainly  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  doubled,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  trebled. 

70.629.  Was  that  near  Mitchelstown  in  Cork  ? — Near  Mitchelstown,  on  the  mountains 
between  Cork  and  Tipperary. 

70.630.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  had  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Act  of  1870  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  unfortunate  people  nearly  all  yielded,  except  about  something 
like  60  or  80  of  them. 

70.631.  Now,  was  the  agent,  Mr.  Bridge  shot  at? — He  was,  twioe.  He  was  shot  at 
once  in  his  own  grounds. 

70.632.  And  I  believe  a  certain  person  of  the  name  of  Ryan  was  charged  by  him  at 
all  events  ? — Yes,  he  recognised  Ryan  distinctly — one  of  the  tenants. 

70.633.  Ryan,  an  evicted  tenant  ? — No,  notan  evicted  tenant;  he  was  one  of  the 
tenants  whose  rents  had  been  raised, 

70.634.  Did  anyone  take  Ryan’s  farm  afterwards? — Yes. 

70.635.  And  was  he  attacked? — Yes,  some  Mitchelstown  man  took  the  farm  and  was 
left  for  dead  in  the  town  of  Tipperary. 

( The  President.)  I  have  not  the  date  of  this. 

70.636.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  was  in  1874,  was  it? — 1874  was  certainly  my  first 
acquaintance  with  the  estate.  I  think  he  was  fired  at  the  first  time  in  1874,  and  he  was 
fired  at  the  second  time,  I  think,  in  1875. 

70.637.  The  man  who  took  Ryan’s  farm  was  left  for  dead  ? — He  was  left  for  dead, 
and  he  was  almost  beaten  to  death,  and  he  gave  up  the  farm. 

70.638.  Was  an  iron  police  hut  erected  in  the  agent’s  yard? — Yes. 

70.639.  And  shortly  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  about  1875,  Bridge,  the  agent,  and  his 
bailiff,  and  police  escort,  were  fired  upon  ? — Oh,  yes,  a  frightful  thing  took  place. 

70.640.  And  the  driver  shot  dead? — Yes,  they  were  fired  on  from  both  sides  of  the 
road,  the  police  and  the  agent ;  and  the  driver  was  killed,  Mr.  Bridge,  himself,  was 
injured  a  good  deal,  and  several  of  the  police,  I  think. 

70.641.  And  large  compensation,  I  believe,  was  granted  through  the  Acts  then  in 
'  orce  ? — Yes,  over  3,000 1.,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  levied  in  one 
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70.642.  This  you  told  us  was  once  a  part  of  the  Kingston  estate.  Throughout  that 
part  of  which  you  have  just  been  speaking  has  there  been  a  prolonged  angry  struggle 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Land  League  times? — Certainly,  to  my  own 
knowledge — two  very  prolonged  and  very  desperate  struggles  upon  the  Kingston 
property,  the  tenants  of  which  number  at  least  five  times  as  many  as  upon  the  Bridge 
property. 

70.643.  Has  there  been  during  the  whole  Land  League  time  any  bloodshed  in  that 
place  except  three  men  who  were  shot  by  the  police  at  Mitchelstown  ? — 'Certainly  not ; 
no  life  was  lost  there  during  the  whole  time. 

70.644.  As  to  that  estate,  one  more  matter,  if  you  please.  They  had  no  organisation, 
I  suppose? — The  tenants  of  the  Bridge  estate  had  no  organisation  of  any  kind.  They 
never  held  a  public  meeting. 

70.645.  Was  there  a  letter  written  by  a  Mr.  Casey  to  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  ? — Yes, 
the  one  thing  that  ever  was  done  for  them  was  a  public  letter  written  to  the  “  Cork 
Examiner  ”  by  Mr.  Casey,  and  for  that  he  was  prosecuted  as  for  a  criminal  libel.  It 
was  a  most  moderate  letter.  It  merely  pointed  out  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  and 
pointed  out  that  that  they  had  made  every  bit  of  the  land  practically  speaking  them¬ 
selves  upon  those  mountain  sides  by  dragging  up  lime  and  manure  upon  their  backs  up 
the  mountains. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  this  letter  is  to  be  referred  to  it  should  be  produced.  We 
cannot  follow  it  without. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  cannot  proceed  further  with  it.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  here. 

70.646.  (The  President.)  We  will  take  Mr.  O’Brien’s  statement  of  the  effect? — That 
was  the  effect,  my  Lord. 

70.647.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  your  recollection  ?— That  is  the  effect.  It  dwelt 
merely  upon  their  wretchedness,  and  that  itfwas  the  fact  that  they  themselves  by  their 
own  labour  had  created  whatever  fertility  there  was  in  the  soil. 

70.648.  Were  you  afterwards  sent  down  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  the 
“Freeman’s  Journal,”  to  this  estate  ? — I  was. 

70.649.  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was.  I  think  I  can  assist  you  about  that.  Was 
that  in  1879  ? — No  ;  that  would  be  in  1877 — the  Christmas  of  1877.  It  was  after  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Casey  for  the  criminal  libel.  The  jury  had  disagreed. 

70.650.  I  think  you  have  a  pamphlet  there  containing  the  letters  you  wrote  on  the 
subject  ? — I  have. 

70.651.  Perhaps  I  may  read  passages  from  it.  This  I  must  ask  you.  That  was 
Mr.  Buckley’s  estate,  as  you  have  told  us  ? — Mr.  Buckley’s. 

70.652.  Mr.  Bridge  was  the  agent.  Did  you  visit  almost  every  tenant  on  the 
property  ? — I  visited  very  nearly  300  out  of  500  personally,  and  entered  in  each  case 
most  minutely  into  their  circumstances.  I  was  shown  their  rent  books  and  their 
account  with  the  shopkeepers,  and  their  transactions  with  the  banks. 

70.653.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  general  description  of  what  you  saw  in  1877  ? _ 

Well,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  put  in  a  sentence  or  two  one’s  impressions,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  one  that  never  has  left  my  mind,  of  the  wretchedness  of  these  poor  people, 
and  of  their  industry.  They  were  people  of  the  most  wretched  sort,  who  had  by 
almost  incredible  labour  created  those  little  bits  of  farms  up  the  mountain,  to  the  verv 
height  of  the  mountain,  I  believe — nearly  2,000  feet  high.  Dragging  up  manure,  and 
dragging  up  even  the  soil  upon  their  backs  in  hampers,  and  doing  this  while  the 
wretched  creatures  were  living  upon  nothing  except  the  most  miserable  potatoes  and 
Indian  meal,  and  all  the  time  up  to  their  necks,  as  I  knew,  in  debt  to  the  shopkeepers  and 
to  the  banks,  and  then  the  very  moment  they  had  a  couple  of  little  fields  reclaimed  they 
had  their  rents  certainly  doubled  and  trebled,  and  absolutely  no  redress  of  any  sort  or 
kind.  The  one  effort  that  ever  was  made  for  them  was  the  letter  that  I  have  told  you 
of,  and  the  result  was  a  long  trial  and  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it  was  laid  down  as 
the  law  at  the  time  that  it  was  an  offence  for  any  public  writer  to  interfere  in  a  dispute 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  tried  the  case,  distinctly 
laid  that  down.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that  the  people  were  hopeless.  I  have 
heard  the  people  again  and  again  say  on  that  estate,  “What  would  we  do  at  all  only 
for  the  Tipperary  man.”  The  Tipperary  man  was  the  man  Ryan  who  had  shot  at 
Mr.  Bridge,  and  who  has  never  been  captured. 
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1 0,654.  There  are  a  few,  not  long,  extracts  from  your  letters  at  the  time  giving 
particular  instances  which,  I  believe,  you  desire  to  be  read  ? — I  think,  if  it  would  not 
delay  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  too  much,  I  should  desire  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  They  are  very  few,  my  Lord. 

(The  President .)  Yes,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  use  your  own  judgment. 

(JJir.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  There  are  a  few  little  instances  I  would 
read  as  the  shortest  way  of  taking  his  evidence. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  is  the  date,  Mr.  Beid  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  X  think  you  will  find  it  is  about  1877.  It  is  under— 

“  ANOTHER  TENANT’S  TEMPTATION  TO  CRIME. 

“  Phelan  has  been  served  with  an  ejectment  process  from  his  farm  of 
22a.  3r.  27p.  His  old  rent  was  SI.  7s.  6d.,  the  poor  law  valuation  of  his  farm 
(his  son  stated)  21.  8s.,  and  the  rent  which  he  has  refused  to  pay  51.  8s  9 d 
“  ‘  The  Saturday  before  we  went  to  Dublin,’  he  said,  ‘  I  made  Mr.  Bridge  an  offer 
‘  that  if  he  would  forgive  the  arrears  up  to  this,  I  would  try  to  settle  with  him, 
“  ‘  if  it  was  to  bring  me  to  the  workhouse.’  ” 

\The^  Witness.)  I  might  say  all  these  conversations  I  took  down  in  shorthand  from  the 
tenant’s  own  mouth. 

70,655. 

If  you  gi\  e  me  fairness,  sir,  says  I,  ‘  you  need  not  go  to  cross  purposes 
‘  nor  with  me.  Sure  the  world  knows  I  have  nothing  to  lose  by  it,  and  any 
‘  day  you  wish  I  will  give  you  your  own,  and  do  you  compensate  me.’  He 
said  nothing  to  that,  ‘  but,’  says  he,  ‘  how  well  your  neighbours  are  settling.’ 

‘  I  know  nothing  of  my  neighbours  nor  how  they  stand,’  says  I,  ‘  but  I  know 
1  bow  I  stand  myself.  ‘  Well,’  says  he,  ‘  you  won’t  come  to  reason  till  I  brino- 
“  ‘  the  sheriff  and  fall  the  house.’  ‘  Begor,  I  can’t  help  that  same,’  says  I, 
“  ‘  because  the  wind  and  weather  will  bring  it  down  before  you.  And  be  the  same 
token,  sir,  says  I,  ‘  there  are  two  of  the  old  rafters  split  across,  and  I’d  be 
‘  thankful  to  you  for  couples  to  keep  ’em  from  killing  myself  and  the  childher 
‘  in  tbe  bed.’  ‘  Why,  then  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  have  the  face  of  asking  for 
‘  rafters ;  how  innocent  you  are,’  says  Mr.  Bridge,  says  he,  ‘  how  nice  ^our 
“  ‘  neighbours  would  look  if  I  charged  them  for  the  timber  and  gave  it  for  nothing 
‘  to  you.”  And,  true  enough  for  him,  it  would  be  the  rare  story.  ‘  A’most  the 
“  *  first  charge  he  made  on  me  was,’  says  he,  ‘  Didn’t  you  threaten  to  shoot  Tobin 
the  bailiff,  oi  to  put  a  pitchfork  into  his  guts?  ‘  I  never  said  it,  beggingyour 
pardon,  Mr.  Bridge,’  says  I,  ‘but,  of  course,  I  cannot  account  for  my  son  in 
“  ‘  regard  of  what  a  foolish  boy  might  say.’  ‘He  did  say  it,  the  villian,’  says 
“  Mr.  Bridge.  ‘  You’ll  be  very  glad  to  settle  with  me  after  coming  from  Dublin.’ 

And  that  was  all  I  got  for  it  after  my  fifty  years  here  pulling  and  dragging 
“  with  the  world,  and  half  starving.  I  saw  the  tears  stand  in  the  old 
fellow’s  eyes,  and  he  changed  the  subject  by  pulling  out  an  account 
“  from  Mr.  John  Sheehy,  of  Bally poreen,  for  18  cwt.  of  Indian  meal 
at  12 1.  9s.,  of  which  41.  9s.  remained  due.  •  And  begor,  with  all  I  owed  him 
“  ‘  he  gave  me  five  pounds  of  a  pig’s  head  for  Christmas.  God  Almighty  may 
‘reward  him.  I  took  down  these  words  as  they  came  from  his  lips;  the 
“  reader  must  estimate  their  worth  for  himself.” 

The  next  is  : — 


“A  SPECIMEN  TENANT  WHOSE  RENT  WAS  DOUBLED. 

“  We  nalted  at  the  farmhouse  of  James  Lynch,  dingy  and  scantily  thatched 
as  usual,  and  held  conference  with  his  busy  and  active-minded  wife.  There 
was  evergreen  stuck  over  the  dresser,  the  only  Christmas  emblem  I  have 
yet  met  upon  the  estate,  a  penny  print  of  Father  Tom  Burke  had  an  honored 
place  on  the  wall,  the  rain  came  down  quite  near  his  reverence’s  head.  Now 
‘‘  Synch's  rent  was  raised  from  1Z.  18s.  6d.  to  SI.  7s.  3d.,  and  he  has  taken  a  31 
‘  year’s  lease  at  the  increased  rent.  ‘  What  in  the  world  ever  possessed  him  to 
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“  ‘  do  such  a  thing  ’  ?  cried  his  wife,  who  was  very  poorly  dressed,  ‘  he  would  not 
“  ‘  take  a  lease  from  the  beginning,  and  I  ordered  him  several  times  against  it, 

«  « but  he  was  told  by  the  bailiff,  O’Loughlin,  that  one  of  his  neighbours  (men- 
“  ‘  tioning  an  adjoining  tenant)  when  he  was  pretending  to  go  to  Clogheen,  went 
“  ‘  up  by  night  to  Galtee  Castle,  to  make  a  proposal  for  the  land  over  his  head.  These 
“  ‘  were  the  sort  of  stories  he  was  telling  the  people,  and  the  poor  foolish  man  went 
“  ‘  and  took  the  lease,  Mr.  Bridge  wished  him  to  take  it  and  told  him  he  would  have 
“  ‘  no  trouble  about  it,  but  the  poor  man  was  processed  for  thecosts  of  the  lease,  and 
“  ‘  it  came  to  21.  9 s.  And  there  he  is  now,’  she  added  bitterly,  ‘  with  his  31  years’ 

“  ‘  lease,  and  he  owes  him  a  year’s  rent  already  with  the  hanging  gale,  that  will  be 
“  ‘  two  years  rent  in  March.  We  were  finding  ourselves  getting  into  debt  with  the 
“  ‘  old  rent,  and  only  God  is  good,  I  don’t  know  in  the  world  how  we  are  going  to 
“  ‘manage.  You  know  yourself  Doctor,’  turning  to  my  very  reverend  companion, 
“  *  I  had  often  to  put  the  children  in  off  the  road  for  fear  they  would  be  seen.” 

“  ‘  There  were  six  of  those  same  children,  and  the  potatoes  all  out.’  Mrs.  Lynch’s 
“  parting  words  were,  ‘  As  poor  as  I  am,  if  300 l.  came  down  the  chimney  to  me, 
“  6  if  I  was  to  beg  in  the  morning,  I  would  give  it  to  have  him  bate  after  all.’  ” 

“  On  a  bare  eminence  overlooking  the  deep  glen  which  divides  Lyrefunn 
“  from  Bally  william,  stands  the  hut  of  Widow  Pyne.” 

( The  Witness.)  I  do  not  think  you  need  mind  that  it  is  only  a  case  of  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  poor  people. 

Then  the  next  is  : — 

“A  Good  Landlord’s  Experience  of  Ryan. 

“  Cooladerry  belonged,  until  1872,  to  Mr.  Frederick  Grubb,  of  Clogheen,  a 
“  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  name  is  still  whispered  of  as  “  The 
“  Master,”  in  terms  of  endearment  and  respect  around  every  hearth  in  the 
“  valley.  Having  learned  that  a  re-valuation  of  the  townland  had  been  made  during 
“  his  ownership,  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Grubb  a  few  days  ago  to  ascertain  how  far 
“  the  results  corresponded  with  those  worked  out  by  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Grubb 
“  expressed  a  very  natural  anxiety  not  to  be  mixed  up  in  quarrels  of  whose 
“  merits  he  could  form  no  judgment,  but,  once  assured  that  he  was  required 
“  simply  to  declare  matters  of  fact  upon  a  point  of  vital  interest  to  his  old 
“  tenantry,  he  stated  freely  that  the  townland  was  valued  about  the  time  of  the 
“  passing  of  the  Land  Act  (in  1870),  by  a  valuator  of  great  practical 
“  experience — Mr.  White  of  Golden.  He  could  not  remember  the  exact  terms 
“  of  the  award,  but  the  increase  put  upon  the  entire  place  was  something  very 
“  insignificant — he  himself  reduced  it  to  either  17 1.  or  18Z.  upon  the  whole 
“  townland.  It  was  the  tenants  themselves,  he  said,  who  were  crying  out  for 
“  the  re  valuation,  and  when  they  asked  for  leases  he  offered  them  31  year’s 
“  leases  or  61  year’s  leases,  just  as  they  pleased,  upon  the  terms  of  Mr.  White’s 
“  valuation.  They  were  at  first  anxious  to  get  them,  but  the  passing  of  the 
“  Land  Act  having  at  the  time  somewhat  unsettled  their  minds;  they,  in  the 
long  run,  refused  to  take  leases  at  all.  ‘  But  they  were  the  best-paying  and 
“  ‘  the  most  industrious  tenants  in  the  whole  world — they  were  indeed.’  ” 

That  is  what  Mr.  Grubb  said  to  me. 

70,656.  ( Continuing  reading ) 

“  I  never  asked  a  single  one  of  them  for  a  ha’penny  rent  in  my  life,  except 
“  Ryan”  (of  whom  I  will  have  more  to  say  presently). 

“  He  owed  me  just  one  half  year’s  rent.  I  met  him  a  week  or  so  before 
“  Mr.  Bridge  was  first  shot  at,  and  asked  him  was  he  forgetting  the  half  year’s 
“  rent  he  owed  me.  ‘  Never  fear,  sir,’  says  he  ;  ‘  I  will  pay  it  yet.’  But,  indeed, 
“  I  always  got  on  well  with  Ryan.  Many  a  time  he  would  knock  me  up  at  11 
“  o’clock  at  night  to  give  me  the  rent,  and  he  would  say,  *  Take  it  now,  or  I  might 
“  ‘  not  have  it  to  give  when  you  wanted  it.’  The  tenants  would  come  to  my 
“  office  the  day  rent  was  due,  and  if  I  told  them  I  was  too  busy,  that  it  would  do 
“  any  other  time,  they  would  insist  upon  my  taking  it  there  and  then.  I  never 
“  knew  such  tenants.  It  is  the  greatest  pity  in  the  world  there  ever  should  be 
“  any  trouble  on  them, 
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Then  the  next  is  an  illustration : — 


“  THE  CASE  OF  RYAN, 

ILLUSTRATING  DISTURBANCES  AND  HATRED  OF 

LAND-GRABBING. 


Since  the  23rd  of  March  1873,  when  a  double-barrelled  gun  was  first 
discharged  into  Mr.  Bridge’s  face  as  he  was  walking  with  his  sister  in  his  own 
‘  avenue,  the  police  have  never  ceased  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  Ryan 
sometimes  in  small  parties,  sometimes  in  small  armies,  approaching  the  moun- 
“  _tains  mgbt  from  balf  a  dozen  different  points,  and  ransacking  every  farm- 
*  house’  grove  and  thicket  within  a  circuit  of  miles.  With  rewards  amounting 
to  some  1,500/.  for  his  capture,  among  a  people  profuse  of  gratitude  for  a 
“  sixpence,  and  to  whom  1,500 l.  would  represent  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  he 
“  talked  unscathed.  He  has  no  relations  among  the  Buckley  tenantry,  and  the 
general  belief  is  that  he  never  sought  or  found  refuge  .amongst  them.  Even  to 
this  day  the  police  appear  to  have  some  lingering  suspicion  that  he  has  not  left 
“  tbe  country.  A  few  weeks  ago  they  swarmed  over  the  hills  by  night  in  search 
ot  him,  and  no  later  than  St.  Stephen’s  right  they  searched  his  wife’s  hut.  The 
day  after  the  first  outrage  Mrs.  Ryan  was  evicted  in  Mr.  Bridge’s  presence 
“  ^he  re- took  possession,  was  evicted  again,  built  a  hut  of  sods  and  carts  upon  the 
high  r°ad,  was  summoned  as  a  trespasser  and  fined  5Z.,  preferred  to  go  to  iail 
to  Clonmel  for  two  days  until  some  friend  (without  her  leave)  paid  the  fine, 

;  returned  to  re-erect  her  hut  upon  a  cross-road  in  the  midst  of  her  husband’s 
farm  was  once  more  dispossessed  by  a  great  force  of  police,  the  hut  demolished, 
and  hei  furniture  put  upon  the  road,  and  at  last  found  refuge  on  the  neutral 
side  of  the  borheen,  where  we  found  her  cosily  ensconced  in  an  artistically 
constructed  shanty,  with  the  fence  for  a  back  wall,  a  roof,  and  a  front  of  deal 
covered  with  felt,  and  a  patchwork  of  stones  and  mud  where  the  timber  falls 
short.  .  The  farm,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  on  the  estate,  has  lain  fallow 
ei  er  since.  A  Mr.  Cahill,  of  Michelstown,  who  for  some  time  rented  the 
grazing,  was  beaten  and  left  for  dead  in  the  streets  of  Tipperary  last  June,  and. 
except  a  small  portion  let  to  a  tenant  named  John  O’Brien,  nobody  has  since 
“  ambitioned  the  tenancy.”  J 

70,0o7.  I  have  read  those  now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  I  will  ask  you  upon  that,  during 
the  Land  League  agitation,  was  there  any  disturbance  on  that  estate  at  all  ?— None. 
The  lcnts  continued  to  be  exacted  until  the  tenants  were  in  an  almost  hopeless  condi¬ 
tion.  When  the  Land  League  sprang  up.  those  rents  were  abandoned— were  voluntarily 
lowered,  and  there  has  never  been  the  smallest  trouble  upon  the  estate  since. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  kindly  fix,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  date  of  this 
letter,  which  has,  been  referred  to,  of  Mr.  Casey.  I  want  to  get,  if  I  can,  the 

document.  Mr.  0  Brien  has  given  the  contents  from  memory  of  the  document  written 
by  Mr.  Casey. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  give  my  friend  the  date  by-and-by  if  he  will  allow  me  to 
make  inquiries.  You  will  find  it  in  the  pamphlet. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Casey’s  letter? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  will  find  the  date,  at  all  events. 

(The  Witness.)  Not  in  that  pamphlet;  but  you  will  find  it  in  the  report  of  the  trial 
which  was  issued  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

70,6o8.  (Mr.  R '.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  also  go  to  co.  Donegal  about  the  murder  of 
Lord  Leitrim  ? — Yes. 

70.659.  Were  Lord  Leitrim  and  his  clerk  and  police  escort  fired  at,  and  he  and  the 
clerk  killed  on  the  road  m  open  day  ? — They  were,  in  co.  Donegal. 

70.660.  (The  President.)  When  was  that  ?— That  would  be  1876,1  think  or  1877 
As  to  a  year  in  all  those  matters,  I  cannot  be  exact,  because  I  have  had  no  means  of 
refreshing  my  memory. 

70,661  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Has  anyone  ever  been  made  amenable  ?— Nobody  has  ever 

been  made  amenable  for  that.  J 


70,662.  Was  the  funeral  attended  at  all  ? — Well 
at  the  funeral  in  the  town  of  Milford. 


,  a  very  remarkable  scene  took 
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70.663.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Were  you  at  this? — I  was.  I  have  spoken  of 
nothing  of  which  I  have  not  experience  myself.  The  clerk’s  funeral  took  place,  and 
was  very,  very  largely  attended.  Lord  Leitrim’s  funeral  took  place,  and  nobody 
attended  it  except  a  couple  of  persons  from  the  estate  office  and  a  few  of  the  police, 
and  there  was  a  terrible  scene  in  Dublin  also  when  he  was  buried. 

70.664.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  have  told  us  about  all  these  things  which  happened 
before  1879,  and  which  conclude  all  you  have  to  say  in  regard  to  those  incidents. 
What  do  you  consider  that  those  were  due  to  ?  I  mean  was  it  due  to  any  movement 
on  the  part  of  landlords  ? — Oh,  distinctly,  in  every  instance  I  have  mentioned  between 
1870  and  1878  it  was  caused  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  almost  universal  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords  to  take  advantage  of  a  couple  of  good  years  that  followed, 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  to  destroy  that  Act,  to  get  the  tenants  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  it,  to  raise  the  rents,  and,  in  fact,  to  get  rid  of  the  small  tenants  altogether  to 
whom  they  would  have  had  to  give  heavy  compensation  under  that  Act  if  they  evicted 
them.  I  believe  that  it  was  in  those  years,  and  through  that  movement,  that  the  whole 
troubles  the  Land  League  had  subsequently  to  deal  with  arose.  I  believe  it  was  the 
movement  of  the  landlords  in  those  years  which  was  almost  universally  successful, 
because  the  tenants  had  no  protection  whatever — not  the  smallest  hope  of  resistance. 

70.665.  Were  threatening  notices,  as  far  as  you  observed,  common  in  the  parts  of 
the  country  you  were  familiar  with,  and  which  you  have  spoken  of  ? — They  were  quite 
as  common  in  those  times  as  during  the  Land  League  times.  The  only  thing  is  the 
signature  was  different.  “  Rory  of  the  Hills  ”  was  the  signature  in  those  times  instead 
of  “  Captain  Moonlight.” 

70.666.  Now  then,  I  believe  you  had  some  trouble  and  illness  about  that  time,  and 
I  take  you  now  to  the  year  1879.  Were  you  in  1879  sent  down  to  the  West  of 
Ireland  by  Mr.  Gray  for  the  ‘‘  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — I  was  in  the  autumn  of  1879 — 
the  latter  summer  of  1879. 

70.667.  What  part  of  the  country  did  you  go  to  in  the  autumn  of  1879  ? — I  should 
say  that  either  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  O’Donnell  warned  the  Government  of  the  terrible 
distress  that  winter,  just  towards  the  rising  of  Parliament,  and  their  warnings  were 
laughed  at  by  the  Chief  Secretary  at  the  time,  and  it  was  to  see  what  truth  there  was 
in  those  apprehensions  that  I  was  sent  down  to  the  West. 

70.668.  I  asked  you  what  part  did  you  go  to  the  West? — Mayo,  Galway,  and 
Roscommon.  Mayo  at  first  in  the  west,  and  in  the  south,  Tipperary,  Clare,  and 
Limerick. 

70.669.  In  regard  to  Mayo,  which  I  will  take  first.  Did  you  go  there  about  two 
weeks  after  Mr.  Davitt  had  formed  a  local  League  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  Davitt  had  a  few  weeks  before  formed  a  local  League,  but  it  was  at  that  time 
confined  to  two  or  three  parishes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  give  me  the  date,  please? 

(The  Witness.)  It  was  in  August. 

70.670.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  August  of  1879? — August  of  1879. 

70.671.  What  did  you  find  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Mayo  at  that  time  ? _ Oh, 

it  was  appallmg.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  of  it  except  absolute  famine  or 
utter  bankruptcy— utter.  Though  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  wretchedness  of  the 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  I  had  no  notion  that  a  whole  community  could 
be  brought  to  such  a  pass. 

70.672.  Were  the  people  in  a  condition  of  despair? — Oh,  absolutely.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  way  out  of  it  for  them.  They  had  gone  through  three  terrible  years  already. 
Just  at  the  very  time  I  was  there  the  blight  was  appearing,  and  almost  every  day  came 
frightful  stories  of  distress  and  the  most  fearful  scenes  ever  witnessed.  Prices  were 
going  down,  down,  down,  and  everything  a  farmer  did  or  sold  was  a  dead  loss  to  him, 
and,  as  I  say,  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  way  out  of  the  thing.  The  landlords^ 
up  to  that  time  had  not  only  not  done  anything  to  help  the  people,  but  ridiculed  the 
whole  thing,  and  denied  point-plank  that  there  was  any  distress  whatever. 

70.673.  Were  reductions  being  granted  in  Mayo  at  that  time  ?— Certainly  not. 
There  are  four  estates  which  I  visited  in  very  great  detail — almost  every  house  on  a 
couple  of  them  Lord  Dillon’s,  Lord  Luccan’s,  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s,  and  Lord  Slio-o’s 
I  believe  the  rental  of  those  estates  was  about  100,000/.  a  year.  They  are  absentees? all’ 
and  not  one  of  those  landlords  gave  a  reduction  that  year. 
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70.674.  Sir  Robert  Leech  ? — Sir  Robert  Leech  was  not  an  absentee,  I  rather  think. 
I  think  he  lives  there.  He  is  the  fifth,  but  he  refused. 

70.675.  You  were  not  referring  to  Sir  Robert  Leech  in  what  you  said  about  the 
absentee  landlords? — No,  Lord  Dillon,  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Lord  Luccan,  and 
Lord  Sligo. 

70.676.  Did  you  find  in  the  minds  of  the  people  any  recollection  of  the  old  famine 
times  ? — Oh  yes,  the  universal  impression  was  that  they  were  coming  back  again.  All 
the  old  people  were  full  of  stories  of  the  horrible  things,  and  they  used  to  point  out  to 
me  along  the  roads.  1  remember  particularly  at  one  district,  a  most  beautiful  district, 
with  lovely  land,  between  Castlebar  and  Westport,  you  passed  for  miles  and  miles 
where  dozens  of  villages  had  disappeared  within  their  own  recollection,  there  were  not 
even  the  sites  of  them,  and  they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  very  same 
thing  would  come  again.  Government  would  not  believe  that  there  was  anything 
wrong.  The  landlords  were  utterly  indifferent,  and  were  pressing  for  their  rents  just 
as  much  as  ever,  and  the  feeling  among  the  young  men  was  something  more  terrible 
than  ever  I  could  have  thought.  They  all  said  they  would  not  have  it  if  these  scenes 
were  to  come  back  again.  That  they  had  only  one  life  to  lose,  and  they  would  lose  it, 
and  that  they  would  not  part  with  the  harvest  of  that  year. 

70.677.  You  are  one  of  those,  Mr.  O’Brien,  largely  responsible  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  in 
your  judgment,  if  the  Land  League  had  not  sprung  up,  what  do  you  think  would  be 
consequence  in  Mayo  ? — I  think  there  is  nothing  more  certain  in  all  history  than  this, 
that  if  the  Land  League  had  not  sprung  up  to  restrain  the  landlords,  and  to  rouse  the 
Government  to  some  action,  that  there  would  have  been  a  dreadful  famine  that  year — 
a  wholesale  famine,  and  a  fearful  civil  war.  There  was  absolutely  no  way  out  of  it. 

70.678.  After  Mayo,  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  believe  you  also  went  to  Roscommon  and 
Galway  ? — I  did. 

70.679.  And  then  you  went  to  the  south,  and  travelled  through  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
and  Clare  ? — Yes. 

70.680.  Did  you  find  in  Galway  also  distress  and  any  feeling  of  any  consequences  of 
the  sort  that  you  have  described  ? — In  Galway,  yes ;  in  the  south,  no  ;  not  a  feeling  of 
the  same  character,  by  any  means.  There  was  not  the  same  terror  of  hunger.  In 
Mayo  and  Galway  they  were  within  a  few  weeks  of  starvation,  practically  speaking — 
the  whole  population.  They  were  utterly  at  their  wit’s  ends,  and  some  of  the  priests 
were  almost  going  mad  ;  they  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  In  the  south  there 
was  not  the  same  fear  of  hunger,  beoause  they  were  the  very  richest  districts  in  the 
south,  but  there  was  the  same  feeling  of  despair  about  the  future.  Everything  was 
going  to  the  dogs,  and  the  universal  impression  was  that  the  landlords  were  utilising 
the  time  to  smash  the  Land  Acts  of  1870.  There  was  the  most  ruinous  and  utter 
destruction  of  their  crops,  and  their  stock,  and  the  butter,  and  everything  going  to 
the  dogs. 

70.681.  You  say  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  include 
Clare  ? — I  do  not  include  Clare  amongst  the  richest  districts,  certainty. 

70.682.  But,  at  all  events,  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick  the  actual  fear  of  hunger  was 
not  so  strong  ? — No,  they  were  too  well  off  for  that,  except  among  the  poor  labourers ; 
but  they  were  all  deeply  in  debt  and  in  a  state  of  utter  despair.  I  remember 
particularly  meeting  a  number  of  Protestant  farmers  at  Clough  Jordan,  a  colony  on 
the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Jordan — a  number  of  Scotch  farmers  had  settled  there. 
It  was  most  remarkable  that  they  were  all  regretting  that  they  had  lost  all  their  money, 
or  they  would  fly  from  the  country  straight  away,  and  they  were  every  bit  as  bitter 
against  the  landlords,  rather  more  so  perhaps  than  the  people  in  the  west. 

70.683.  You  wrote  in  that  first  trip  of  yours,  in  1879,  a  number  of  letters  in  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal”? — I  did. 

70.684.  Of  which  I  find  two  are  referred  to  in  the  print  that  I  have  before  me  ? — I 
do  not  care  to  weary  the  Court  with  the  reading  of  the  things.  I  should  say  it  would 
be  scarcely  worth  while  reading  them. 

70.685.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  put  them  in  without  reading  them  all,  my  Lord. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  what  is  put  in  ;  as  my  Lords  pointed  out  before,  had 

better  be  read,  I  only  desire  to  have  read  what  is  put  in. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  say  I  will.  The  first  is  August  the  25th. 
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(The  President.)  What  is  it,  Mr.  Reid.  Is  it  a  statement  of  what  Mr.  O’Brien 
saw  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  his  own  account  which  I  was  going  to  have  referred 
to,  and  put  it  at  his  suggestion,  but  if  the  Attorney-General  desires  me  to  read  them,  I 
will  read  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  my  Lords  think  it  ought  to  go  in  without  being  read,  well 
and  good,  but  some  few  days  ago  it  was  suggested  that  anything  so  relied  upon  as 
being  put  in,  had  better  be  read.  If  your  Lordships  think  there  is  no  objection  to 
that  going  in  without  being  read,  well  and  good,  I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  do  I  know 
what  is  contained  in  them, 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well,  I  will  read  it.  August  the  25th,  1879,  is  the  first : — 

“  Already,  after  three  days’  investigation,  I  am  able  to  answer  decisively  that 
“  there  is  such  a  cause  as  has  never  appalled  the  Irish  farmer  since  the  potato 
“  riot  of  1846.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  the  embarrassing  weight 
“  and  variety  of  evidence  already  thrust  upon  me.  I  have  questioned 
“  all  manner  of  men,  of  all  manner  of  opinions.  Those  who  agreed  in  nothing 
“  else — men  who  attributed  much  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  present  time  to  reckless 
“  agitation,  as  well  as  men  who  thought  that  no  agitation  could  be  too  resolute, 
“  no  description  too  frightful  for  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  agreed  with  an 
“  unanimity,  than  which  I  have  never  know  anything  more  remarkable,  that  the 
“  farming  classes,  and  with  them  the  shopkeepers  of  this  country,  are  passing  into, 
“  and  not  out  of,  a  crisis  unparalled  since  the  famine.  Let  me  try  to  set  out  first 
“  the  propositions  upon  which  the  evidence  is  absolutely  unanimous  and  incontro- 
“  vertible.  There  is  as  yet  no  downright  hunger  among  the  small  farmers.  They 
“  are  trusted  with  Indian  meal.  But  were  it  not  for  the  compassion  and  courage  of 
“  a  few  dozen  shopkeepers  in  the  small  towns,  there  would  have  been  actual 
“  famine,  stark  starvation  any  time  since  Christmas  last.  Either  that  or  whole 
“  hundreds  of  farmers  would  have  been  swept  into  the  workhouses.  For  eight 
“  months  the  bulk  of  the  small  holders  of  from  four  to  15  and  even  20  acres  of 
“  land  (who  form  the  backbone  of  the  population  of  Mayo)  have  been  exisiting 
“  ‘  on  time  ’  on  credit,  on  debt,  on  the  sufferance  of  the  bank  manager  or  the 
“  shopkeeper.  The  load  of  debt  which  first  began  to  accumulate  upon  their 
“  shoulders  after  the  first  of  the  bad  harvests,  in  1876,  grew  heavier  after  each 
“  of  the  two  successive  years  of  calamity  and  loss.  Last  harvest  did  not  enable 
“  them  to  pay  back  more  than  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  (in  the  most  favourable 
“  cases  50  per  cent.)  of  their  past  indebtedness.  Every  bag  of  meal  they 
“  have  consumed  since  (and  owing  to  the  shortness  and  rottenness  of  the  potatoe 
“  crop  they  have  been  subsisting  on  Indian  meal  since  Christmas  Day)  has  sunk 
“  them  deeper  in  the  power  of  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants.  The  shopkeepers 
“  and  merchants  on  their  part,  having  gone  so  far  had  to  go  farther.  Having 
“  staked  their  capital,  they  had  only  to  increase  their  stake — having  trusted  and 
“  ventured  much,  unless  they  would  lose  all  they  had  to  trust  and  venture 
“  more.  Had  they  closed  their  purse-strings,  had  they  abandoned,  or  even 
“  greatly  abridged  their  credit  system,  those  who  were  already  their  heavy  debtors 
“  must  have  been  simply  starved  and  beggared.  Any  legal  process  of  recovery 
“  must  have  had  the  same  result.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  of 
“  this  singular  time,  a  proof  at  once  of  the  mercy  of  the  creditors  and  the  hopeless- 
“  ness  of  legal  pressure — that  although,  as  a  gentleman  of  financial  authority 
“  estimates,  there  are  more  than  200,000/.  in  small  debts  due  at  this  moment  in  Mayo, 
“  the  number  of  processes  in  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  has  as  yet  increased  but  slightly 
“  this  year  over  the  figures  for  1878,  which  were  322  processes  of  ejectment  for  non- 
“  payment,  and  3,425  suits  for  small  debts  (although  these  contrast  dismally  enough 
“  with  the  1,329  degrees  given  in  1870,  or  the  1,287  given,  according  to  Thorn’s 
“  Almanack  in  1871).  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  small  debt  decrees  obtained 
“  have  remained  unrealised,  as  I  am  glad  to  say,  most  of  the  decrees  for  posses- 
“  sion  have  remained  unenforced.  The  money  was  not  there.  It  had  almost 
“  disappeared  from  the  country.  The  farmers  came  with  empty  hands  and  empty 
“  pockets  for  food.  Their  character  for  honesty  was  their  sheet  anchor.  They 
“  have  literally  existed  on  their  reputation.  The  shopkeepers,  and  they  were,  so  to 
“  say,  engaged  in  a  desperate  partnership,  in  which  neither  could  have  any  hope 
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but  by  the  honour  of  the  one  and  the  compassion  of  the  other.  Judiciously, 
but  most  generously,  the  credit  was  renewed,  and  in  some  cases  even  increased. 
A  single  merchant  in  the  town  of  Westport,  who  was  not  repaid  more  than 
“  I5  Per  cent,  of  his  previous  year’s  advances,  has,  at  this  moment,  15,0001  of 
debts  for  provisions  outstanding.  Another  in  Castlebar,  upon  payment  of 
“  instalments  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the  debts  of  1878,  assured  me  that  he 
has  given  credit  to  the  amount  of  2,000 1.  more  since  last  harvest.  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  reference  to  actual  figures,  that  in  this  town  alone  the  credit  of  the 
peasants  in  the  single  article  of  meal  amounts  to  18,000/.  Then  came  the 
enlargements  with  the  banks.  Since  the  scare  of  last  year  some  of  the  banks 
have  suddenly  changed  an  over-ready  system  of  credit  for  an  over-cautious 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  blame  them.  In  the  matter  of  existing  debts 
their  indulgence  and  the  kindness  of  their  officers  touch  the  very 
limits  of  strict  banking  business.  But  fresh  advances  to  farmers,  steeped 
“  to  the  lips  in  debt  are  not  too  bad.  The  security  of  the  shopkeeper,  or  of  the 
priest  is  indispensable.  I  have  talked  with  one  parish  priest  who  has  made 
himself  responsible  to  the  banks  or  to  the  traders  for  more  than  300/.  by  lending 
his  name  to  his  wretched  parishioners.  He  told  me  the  almost  incredible  tale 
of  all  the  shifts  and  struggles  by  which  he  has  been  staving  off  the  evil  day, 
“  the  bill  he  renewed  with  this  shopkeeper,  the  promissory  note  he  gave  that  one, 
the  indulgence  of  the  bank  manager  in  this  affair  or  that,  the  miserable  driblets 
which  the  poor  harvestmen,  whom  he  helped  to  England,  are  sending  home  to 
stop  the  gap.  From  my  heart  I  believed  him  when  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
•  honest,  manly  eyes :  ‘  It  would  shorten  my  life  if  I  were  to  think  of  it.’  The 
“  shopkeeper,  if  he  has  not  always  as  noble  a  motive,  has  always  a  more  desperate 
risk.  When  he  puts  his  name  to  a  bill  he  runs  the  double  chance,  not  only  of 
the  acceptor  not  being  able  to  pay  his  debts  to  himself,  but  of  his  not  being 
able  to  pay  to  the  bank  either  (for  in  the  marshalling  of  debts  the  shopkeeper 
somehow  always  comes  last).  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  sufficiently  strong 
“  almost  the  enthusiastic  public  sense  of  the  conduct  of  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  of  Castlebar,  and  of  all  the  surrounding  towns  throughout  this 
crisis.  Iheir  generosity,  their  forbearance,  their  courage,  their  integrity 
“  under  circumstances  that  might  well  ‘press  a  royal  merchant  down,’  stamp 
them  not  only  as  men  of  humanity,  but  as  men  of  the  highest  kind 
of  business  instinct  and  capacity.  This  language  is  not  exaggerated.  They 
have  for  months  stood  between  the  people  and  starvation  ;  their  capital  has 
been  risked — their  own  credit  in  many  cases  seriously  stretched — their  confidence 
never  shaken  in  the  honesty  of  creatures  who  at  present  have  nothing  to  pay 
‘‘  tfiem  but  gratitude.  So,  at  all  events,  goes  on  the  troubled  life  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  the  small  farmer  rushing  from  post  to  pillar  to  get  Indian  meal  to  eat, 
or  seeds  to  sow,  the  landlord  pressing  for  rent,  the  bank  pressing  the  priest,  the 
shopkeeper  pressing  the  farmer,  the  distant  Scotch  or  English  creditors  pressing 
“  the  shopkeepeis  in  their  turn,  and  in  all  this  hurly  burly  of  disaster,  the  land¬ 
lords— great  absentee  proprietors,  like  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  or  the  Earl  of 
Lucan — are  to  be  the  only  persons  to  come  out  unsinged,  and  carry  off  the  last 
pennyweight  of  their  pound  of  flesh  to  their  Darjeeling  shooting  grounds,  or 
“  their  London  drawing  rooms.  Here  is  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and 
“  bitter  agitation  in  Mayo. 

“  Not  a  single  considerable  landlord  in  this  district  of  the  country  has  up  to 
now  remitted  or  reduced  his  rents- — even  in  cases  where  they  were  raised 
only  five  years  ago  on  the  first  brief  glimpse  of  prosperity  for  the 
farmers.  Not  that  the  rents  have  been  paid  this  last  crushing  half-year. 
They  have  not,  and  the  farmers  say  they  cannot  be.  Bv  one  universal 
instinct  that  has  been  their  answer  to  the  bailiff’s  men  who  have  crawled 
at  the  feet  of  the  agents,  have  plucked  up  courage  in  their  desperation 
to  tell  them  so  to  their  faces.  Of  three  vast  properties  which  I  visited,  upon  one 
which  is  let  at  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  only  a 
handful  of  leaseholders,  out  of  some  800  tenants  at  will,  have  paid  the  last  gale, 

{  payable  in  May  ;  180  tenants  owe  on  the  second  a  full  year’s  rent;  and  the 
entire  tenantry  on  the  third  have  protested  in  a  body  that  they  have  no  money. 
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“  and  no  hope  of  paying.  It  must  be  stated  and  deplored  that  in  some  few  cases 
“  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  ferment  in  the  public  mind,  by  persons  of 
“  known  means,  to  refuse  to  pay  their  rents.  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  where 
“  a  good  and  not  over  wealthy  landlord,  who  had  not  pressed  his  poorer  tenants, 

“  brought  a  tenant  who  admitted  he  had  money  in  bank  but  would  not  pay  until 
“  he  saw  what  would  come  of  it,  brought  the  recalcitrant  to  one  ol;  the  most 
“  prominent  men  in  the  rent  agitation,  to  enlist  his  reasoning  on  the  morality  of 
“  the  thing,  and  induce  the  owner  of  the  bank  account  to  disgorge.  But  in  the 
“  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  nobody  doubts — not  even  the  rent  warners — that 
“  the  small  farmers  are  telling  the  literal  and  terrible  truth,  that  there  is  nothing 
“  to  be  wrung  out  of  them  ;  that  these  three  last  years  farming  has  been  a  dead 
“  loss ;  that  they  are  sunk  head  and  neck  in  debt ;  and  that  it  depends  upon 
“  the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  next  fortnight  whether  they  shall  be  precipitated 
“  into  actual  famine.  The  causes  of  the  tenants’  present  blight  are  too  plain  and 
“  elementary  to  be  laboured.  They  are  all  the  world’s  every  day  experience. 
“  The  most  fertile  river  tracts  in  Mayo  are  grazed.  Grazing  in  Ireland  for 
“  the  last  12  months  (especially  in  districts  so  remote  from  the  English  markets) 

“  was  notoriously  so  much  loss.  The  greater  the  grazier  the  heavier  his  loss, 
“  only  that  the  rich  man  falls  back  upon  his  reserves  and  waits  for  happier  times, 
“  while  the  poor  one’s  stake  is  played  and  lost,  and  the  happier  times  will  come 
“  too  late — that  is,  if  they  ever  do  come — which  in  the  grazing  line  is  doubtful. 
“  Beasts  are  brought  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  for  within  a  few  shillings  of 
“  what  it  would  cost  to  bring  them  from  Castlebar.  Bullocks  in  Castlebar  are 
“  worth  at  least  3 l.  a  head  less  than  they  were  12  months  ago — that  is  to  say  the 
“  profits  are  worse  than  nothing.  A  gentleman  of  intensely  conservative  learning, 
“  but  of  strong  intelligence,  assured  me  that  for  40  head  of  cattle  which 
“  he  tendered  for  sale  at  the  last  great  Balia  Fair,  he  was  offered  a  shade 
“  more  than  he  had  paid  for  them  in  the  previous  year.  The  meaning  of  that 
“  is  that  if  these  had  been  his  whole  stock  he  would  have  lost  his  year’s 
“  rent,  and  the  cost  of  stall  feeding  the  cattle  for  nine  months.  In  fact,  the 
“  cattle  trade  is  at  a  dead  stand.  The  Meath  graziers  who  used  to  flock 
“  here  for  young  stock  have  ceased  to  attend  the  western  fairs.  A  number 
“  of  cases  were  mentioned  to  me  where  small  farmers  drove  cows  to  five 
“  successive  fairs  to  meet  bills  in  the  bank,  and  came  back  with  tears  in  their 
“  eyes,  unable  to  get  an  offer  for  them.  Those  who  got  offers  and  closed  with 
“  them  were  little  more  jubilant.  A  gentleman  riding  along  the  road  said  he  had 
“  sold  70  head  of  cattle  without  gaining  so  much  as  would  buy  the  whip  in  his 
“  hand  by  the  transaction.  It  was  the  same  to  every  source  which  the  farmer 
“  could  turn  for  compensation — his  sheep,  his  pigs,  his  oats,  and  his  potatoes — as 
“  I  have  occasion  to  illustrate  abundantly  hereafter.  All  that  used  to  be  prolific 
“  was  withered  up.  Food  alone  was  cheaper,  if  he  had  cash  in  his  pocket  to  buy 
“  it,  instead  of  begging  it  at  interest  on  credit.  From  the  cheapness  of  meal 
“  followed  this  curious  result — that,  while  the  humbler  class  of  labourers  who 
“  could  get  no  credit  find  that  their  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  will  buy  them  more  meal  and 
“  potatoes  than  they  would  have  bought  last  year,  and  are  in  so  far  better  off,  the 
“  small  farmer,  whose  credit  enabled  him  to  tide  over  last  year  with  some  shadow 
“  of  comfort,  discovers  himself  this  year  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  owing 
“  more  and  having  less  credit.  Not  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  wretched 
“  at  the  best,  though  they  are  as  yet,  generally  speaking,  free  from  watt,  can  be 
“  anything  but  temporary  and  precarious.  Labour  is  cheap  and  employment  scarce. 
“  The  only  considerable  body  of  labourers  at  this  moment  employed  at  Castlebar  is 
“  employed  by  its  loved  and  loving  pastor,  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Mangee,  in  the 
“  erection  of  a  stately,  pure,  white  limestone  temple,  out  of  funds  which  he 
“  traversed  America  to  collect.  The  harvest  will  for  two  months  keep  the  wolf 
“  from  the  labourer’s  door,  et  ajores,  alas  !  how  many  anxious  hearts  are  throbbing 
“  for  that  same  harvest.” 

( The  Witness.)  I  am  afraid  that  the  extracts  are  a  great  deal  more  prolix  than  I 
intended  them  to  be.  I  am  afraid  the  thing  has  been  thrown  up  in  a  lump,  and  that 
the  passages  which  have  been  marked  have  not  been  accurately  marked. 
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( The  President.)  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  I  should  have  made  the  observation 
at  the  end,  that  there  is  a  g'ood  deal  of  this  which  could  not  properly  be  given  in 
evidence.  It  is  argument.  If  you  were  to  extract  the  facts  it  could  be  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  compass. 

[The  Witness.)  I  had  marked  two  or  three  extracts  giving  actually  the  facts  as  to  the 
people’s  condition,  and  unfortunately  there  has  been  some  mistake,  and  I  think  the 
wrong  passages  have  been  printed. 

(Mr.  Pv.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  sorry  for  that,  I  would  desire  to  put  them  in,  and  not  to  read 
them. 

70.686.  You  were  saying  something  about  your  having  marked  passages? — I  had — 
I  had  marked  a  few  passages  just  to  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the  distress,  and  just  to 
illustrate  my  own  personal  experience  of  cabin  to  cabin. 

70.687.  Have  you  got  those  here? — I  am  afraid  there  has  been  some  mistake  as  to 
the  number.  I  only  gave  general  references  to  the  files,  and  the  wrong  passages  appear 
to  have  been  extracted. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  might  be  able  to  collect  from  them  a  good  many 
instances  of  what  Mr.  O’Brien  at  the  time  saw  and  heard.  That  we  will  take 
notice  of. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  the  best  plan,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  it,  would  be  for 
Mr.  O’Brien  to  make  inquiries  about  these  marked  passages,  and  put  them  in  afterwards. 
There  is  one  case  I  have — not  a  long  one — of  September  the  1st,  1879.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  marked,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  as  I  am  going  to  refer  again  to  the  subject, 
if  you  will  kindly  search  for  them  yourself,  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  will  put  them  in  presently 
after  I  have  finished  other  matters. 

70.688.  Did  you  again  in  the  winter  of  1879  and  1880  visit  the  districts  of  Galway 
and  Mayo  ? — I  did. 

70.689.  Did  you  find  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  living  on  relief 
funds  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  almost  the  whole  population,  nearly  all  the  coast  parishes — almost 
the  whole  population,  I  think,  in  the  parish  of  Rasmuck.  There  cannot  be  a  dozen 
families  who  were  not  living  on  the  relief  fund. 

70.690.  Had  the  potatoes  disappeared? — In  those  districts  entirely. 

70.691.  We  are  now  in  February  of  1880? — Oh,  yes  ;  the  potatoes  of  1879  in  those 
districts  had  disappeared  in  many  instances  by  November,  or  by  January,  and  in  even 
comparatively  good  districts  they  had  disappeared. 

70.692.  You  mean  in  the  districts  of  Rasmuck,  Carraroe,  Camagh,  Lettermullen, 
Omey,  Leenane,  and  Boffin  ? — Yes,  those  places,  amongst  many  others. 

70.693.  Did  you  find  a  scarcity  of  food  amongst  the  people  ? — Oh,  certainly ;  wherever 
the  relief  had  not  reached  them,  they  were  in  an  absolute  state  of  starvation.  The 
people  were  already  broken  with  hunger.  They  were  starving 

70.694.  Were  they  eating  Indian  meal  ? — Very  little  Indian  meal.  They  had  one 
meal  a  day  of  it,  that  was  the  most.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood,  I  am  now 
speaking  of  the  coast  parishes. 

70.695.  I  have  read  the  places  ? — Yes,  there  they  were  literally  and  absolutely 
starving.  I  have  seen  them  in  hundreds,  I  should  say  in  thousands,  of  cases  in  their 
cabins  there. 

70.696.  Did  they  eat  seed  ? — Certainly,  and  very  glad  to  get  it. 

70.697.  You  said  they  had  one  meal  a  day  ? — One  meal  a  day  was  supposed  to  be  a 
very  fair  allowance  for  them,  and  they  had  to  stay  round  the  fire,  what  little  fire  there 
was ;  and  that  was  one  of  their  troubles,  that  they  could  not  save  the  turf  that  year 
either,  and  there  was  a  regular  famine  of  turf  amongst  them.  They  were  absolutely 
starving. 

70.698.  Did  you  find — of  course,  I  suppose,  that  would  almost  follow — that  they 
were  physically  weak  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  most  remarkable.  One  thing  in  particular 
strikes  my  memory.  Four  splendid  strapping  fellows  rowed  me  over  to  Ireland,  and 
when  we  were  coming  back,  from  sheer  hunger,  they  fell  back  in  the  boat  fainting ; 
and  though  I  was  in  very  wretched  health  myself,  and  a  very  bad  oarsman,  I,  myself, 
had  to  bring  up  the  boat,  and  that  is  only  one  instance  of  swarms  of  them.  At  one 
place  called  Ennishark  we  had  very  terrible  weather,  and  there  was  relief  in  a  ship  at 
Westport,  but  it  was  not  able  to  reach  there  for  several  weeks,  and  of  the  whole  popu- 
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lation  there  I  can  only  remember  one  man  who  was  anything  like  a  comfortable  man. 
All  the  rest  of  them  were  living  on  shell  fish  and  seaweed,  and  a  wretched  preparation 
of  Indian  meal,  and  they  had  all  the  tokens  of  absolute  hunger. 

70.699.  Was  that  the  island  of  Ennishark  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes, 

70.700.  Were  there  any  evictions  there  ?— No,  not  in  Ennishark,  but  in  the  other 
island  I  have  just  spoken  of,  where  I  rowed  across,  Clare  Island,  a  few  days  afterwards 
there  was  a  large  police  expedition  in  a  gun-boat,  to  carry  out  evictions  there. 

70.701.  Was  that  the  island  you  spoke  of  ? — Clare  Island. 

70.702.  Was  there  amongst  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  clergy  any  apprehension 
of  actual  famine  ? — Distinctly.  They  were  beside  themselves  with  terror.  In  Achill, 
in  particular,  I  remember  the  Protestant  clergyman  there,  a  very  kind  gentleman,  who 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  people,  said  that  only  for  the  relief  they  were  getting 
they  would  simply  have  had  the  people  all  dying  of  hunger. 

70.703.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  would  like  to  refer  to  ? — I  do  not  think 
so,  except  that  of  course  it  was  always  to  be  understood  that  these  cases  of  actual 
famine,  which  I  myself  saw,  were  coast-land  places.  I  did  not  see  anything  of  the 
same  character  in  inland  places,  but  in  the  inland  places  even,  and  in  some  of  the  best 
districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  I  was  aware  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
living  on  relief,  but  they  had  got  it,  fortunately,  and  plenty  of  it.  There  was  about  a 
million  of  money  contributed  in  charity  that  winter — contributed  owing,  I  believe, 
wholly  to  the  Land  League  having  arisen  to  draw  attention  to  the  things,  and  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  landlords  to  deny  that  there  was  any 
distress  whatever. 

70.704.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  was  it  after  witnessing  these  scenes  that  you  offered 
your  services  to  the  Land  League  leaders,  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Egan  ? — Certainly,  from 
what  I  had  seen  down  there  I  felt  absolutely  bound  to  do  so,  When  the  Coercion  Act 
was  pending,  in  1880  I  think  it  was,  or  the  beginning  of  1881  rather — the  spring  of 
1881 — and  when  Mr.  Davitt’s  arrest  was  expected  almost  every  other  day,  I  did  offer 
my  services  to  him  in  any  way  that  I  might  be  useful.  I  should  mention,  of  course, 
that  as  to  all  those  districts  I  have  spoken  of,  and  during  all  the  time  I  was  visiting 
them,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  League  in  any  of  them  except  those  few  parishes  in 
Mayo,  and  none  whatever — not  the  remotest  notion  of  introducing  it. 

70.705.  You  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  coast  lands  and  the  interior 
lands  ? — As  to  absolute  hunger,  yes. 

70.706.  The  relief  had  reached  the  interior,  but  had  not  reached  the  coast,  is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — Quite  so. 

70.707.  Apart  from  the  question  of  relief,  was  the  want  and  destitution  great  in  the 
interior  parts  too  ? — Oh,  distinctly,  and  but  for  the  money  that  had  come,  as  I  have 
said,  I  could  see  no  possibility  of  avoiding  a  wholesale  famine. 

70.708.  Did  you  have  communication  in  the  latter  part  of  1880  with  Mr.  Egan  with 
regard  to  what  you  had  seen  of  1880  ? — Yes. 

70.709.  Did  you  consider  the  state  of  feeling  that  you  had  observed  was  a  distressed 
feeling? — Yes,  it  was  very  alarming.  I  had  been  down  at  the  Lough  Mask  expedition, 
and  the  young  men  at  that  time  were  talking  in  a  terribly  wild  way ;  they  were  talking 
at  that  time  of  some  armed  attack  on  the  troops  there,  and  they  were  denouncing  the 
agitation  in  the  most  wild  fashion,  saying  that  the  speeches  at  meetings  had  taken  all 
the  fight  out  of  the  people. 

70.710.  You  said  that  was  at  the  time  of  the  Lough  Mask  expedition  ? — At  the  time 
of  the  Lough  Mask  expedition. 

70.711.  That  was  in  1880? — That,  I  fancy,  would  be  about  October  1880,  or 
November  possibly. 

70.712.  Did  you  then  communicate  your  alarm  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — Certainly,  I  remember 
it  very  well,  in  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  room.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  staying  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  we  had  a  very  long  conversation  when  I 
told  him,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  O’Connor  were  in  a  state  of  terrible  alarm.  They  both 
said  outrages  or  anything  of  the  sort  would  be  utter  destructien  to  the  movement,  and 
they  both  said  they  should  take  every  opportunity  they  possibly  could  of  speaking  if 
there  was  any  opportunity. 

70.713.  That  was  about  November  1880  ? — Yes,  and  I  remember  at  the  very  next 
meeting  of  the  League — I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  Mr.  Davitt  or  not,  but 
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certainly  it  was  some  very  prominent  leader,  spoke  in  terms  of  the  most  vehement 
denunciation  of  the  criminality  of  those  who  would  attempt  to  imperil  the  movement 
by  implicating  it  in  outrage. 

70.714.  Mr.  Egan’s  name  having  been  mentioned,  I  will  asked  you,  did  you  know 
him  well  ? — Yes,  I  knew  him  as  a  Dublin  nationalist,  that  was  all ;  as  a  man  who  had 
been  prominent  in  every  national  movement  in  Dublin,  and  a  man  held  in  the  highest 
honour  and  esteem  in  Dublin. 

70.715.  You  said  that  was  your  own  opinion,  that  he  was  a  man  held  in  the  highest 
esteem — was  that  the  general  opinion  also  ? — Oh,  distinctly.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Home  Buie  League  in  concert  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
now  Conservative  gentry  in  Ireland,  the  late  Colonel  King  Harman,  Mr.  Hudson  Keene, 
Sir  John  Barrington,  and  a  great  number  of  others. 

70.716.  I  will  now  come  back  again.  Mr.  Davitt,  you  say,  used  strong  language 
denouncing  outrage  ? — I  cannot  remember  as  to  that  particular  occasion,  whether  or 
not  it  was  Mr.  Davitt ;  I  rather  think  it  was,  but  I  do  remember  his  denouncing 
boycotting  on  my  reporting  to  him  what  I  had  been  hearing  down  at  Gralbally,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  pushed.  Of  course  I 
am  aware  myself,  as  a  newspaper  man,  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  constantly  denouncing  it. 

70.717.  Are  you  aware  whether  after  that  occasion  the  Land  League  gained  ground, 
or  lost  in  Mayo  ? — I  do  not  believe  the  Land  League  ever  had  any  great  power  in  Mayo 
after  the  Lough  Mask  Expedition.  Its  meetings  were  several  times  disturbed  there, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  really  was  a  very  great  force  after  in  Mayo. 

70.718.  Have  you  ever  attended  meetings  in  Mayo? — It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
though  I  have  addressed  dozens  of  meetings  in  every  other  part  in  Ireland,  I  never 
spoke  except  once  in  my  life  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  That  was  at  a  time  when  we  tried 
to  revive  the  League.  I  think  it  was  in  1883  or  1884,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Healy,  and 
myself  went  down,  and  the  meeting  certainly  was  a  dead  failure. 

70.719.  I  think  you  told  us  about  Mr.  Davitt  denouncing  boycotting.  You  had 
spoken  to  him  about  what  you  considered  to  be  an  abuse  of  boycotting  ? — Distinctly. 

70.720.  I  put  this  to  you,  as  you  mentioned  boycotting.  So  far  as  boycotting  without 
intimidation  is  concerned,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  desire  to  express  approval  or 
disapproval  of  it  ? — I  expressed  the  very  strongest  approval  of  it.  I  believe  that  instead 
of  causing  crime  it  is  the  most  absolute  preventive  of  crime.  In  a  self -governed  country 
of  course  it  would  be  intolerable  that  any  irresponsible  body  should  attempt  to  formulate 
public  opinion  against  individuals,  but  in  a  state  of  things  such  as  is  in  Ireland,  where 
our  people  are  utterly  disarmed,  and  have  all  sorts  of  forces  against  them,  they  have 
absolutely  no  other  mode  of  redress  whatsoever  unless  crime  ;  and  wherever  boycotting 
is  carried  on  as  the  expression  of  honest  public  opinion,  there  it  is  universally  successful 
in  preventing  crime. 

70.721.  Having  said  what  you  have  with  regard  to  boycotting  without  intimida¬ 
tion — 

( The  Attorney -General.)  He  did  not  say  without  intimidation. 

70.722.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  I  put  it  to  him  ;  what  is  your  view  about  intimidation  and 
outrage  ? — Perhaps  I  have  not  said  it,  but  boycotting,  I  have  said,  is  a  thing,  is  a  thing 
entirely  apart  from  intimidation.  It  is  simply,  as  I  take  it,  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  ;  it 
is  a  general  body  of  rules  of  conduct  for  the  good  of  the  community — that  is  from  the 
instinct  and  from  the  general  consent  of  the  community  ;  and  the  sanction,  and  the  one 
sanction,  for  its  enforcement  is  the  displeasure  and  contempt  of  people’s  neighbours, 
and  that  is  found  in  all  cases  amply  sufficient  both  to  protect  the  people  and  to  prevent 
crime. 

70.723.  These  views  your  have  always  held  about  boycotting? — Distinctly.  I  have 
always  advised  it  within  those  limits. 

70.724.  And  hold  it  still? — Distinctly,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  peacemaker  in  Ireland. 

70.725.  As  regards  outrage  and  intimidation,  what  do  you  say  ? — More  than  that, 
my  Lord,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  established  as  an  arithmetical  fact  that  where 
boycotting  is  practised  in  Ireland,  in  that  very  sparing  way  in  which  I  have  mentioned 
it,  those  are  the  very  districts  where  there  has  been  no  trace  of  crime  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  agitation ;  and  that  on  the  contrary  all  the  districts  as  to  which  evidence  has 
been  given  here  have  been  the  districts  where  there  has  been  next  to  no  boycotting  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  and  where  there  has  been  crime  all  the  time. 
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70.726.  Will  you  illustrate  that,  please,  from  your  own  knowledge  and  observation  ? 
— Certainly.  I  take  the  whole  evidence  before  this  Commission  as  to  crime,  so  far  as  I 
am  conversant  with  a  few  counties  in  Ireland.  These  are  the  counties  where  we  have  been 
absolutely  helpless  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  have  mentioned  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  for 
four  years  practically  speaking,  we  abandoned  the  place  entirely  ;  our  newspapers  did  not 
circulate  there,  no  meetings  were  held  there,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we 
organised  the  National  League  ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  National  League  has  been 
organised  there ;  great  struggles  have  gone  on  with  landlords  ;  much  boycotting  in  our 
sense  has  been  practised  there,  and  there  has  been  no  crime  whatever.  Then,  if  you  pass 
from  those  few  counties  which  are  the  black  spots,  and  which  are  for  ever  and  ever  em¬ 
phasized  in  this  country — if  you  refer  to  the  state  of  the  country  where  our  strength  is 
far  the  greatest,  there  there  is  boycotting  and  no  crime.  Take  a  county  like  Kilkenny, 
or  take  a  county  like  the  King’s  County,  or  like  Meath,  or  West  Meath — which,  I 
remember,  was  frightfully  disturbed  with  murders  right  and  left  and  centre.  West 
Meath  is  one  of  our  greatest  strongholds  in  Ireland  at  this  moment ;  there  is  boycotting 
in  West  Meath,  and  there  is  no  crime  there.  The  same  way  with  Wexford.  Wexford 
is  one  of  our  greatest  counties — a  county  where  the  power  of  the  National  League  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  is  far  and  away  greater  then  ever,  it  is  in  one  of  those 
wretched  counties  that  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  far  and  away  greater ;  and  there 
again  and  again  in  the  very  height  of  this  agitation  the  judges  are  presented  with 
white  gloves. 

70.727.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  pass  for  a  moment  to  the  purchase  of  “  Irishman  ” 
in  July  1881.  I  am  sure  I  may  take  this  generally — I  mean  my  friend  will  allow  me 
to  lead  to  this — You  learned  from  Mr.  Parnell  that  Mr.  Egan  and  himself  had 
purchased  the  “Irishman”  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did.  That  was  the  first  I  heard 
of  it. 

70.728.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  press  you  to  take  charge  of  the  new  paper  ? — He  did,  very 

strongly. 

70.729.  I  believe  you  had  some  hesitation  for  private  reasons  ? — I  had  the  very 
utmost  repugnance. 

70.730.  Did  you  eventually  agree  to  start? — As  I  say  that  I  was  repugnant,  I  had 
perhaps  better  explain  why.  For  one  reason,  and  upon  personal  grounds,  I  was  on 
the  very  most  affectionate  terms  with  Mr.  G-ray,  who  was  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  I  had  a  short  time  before  refused  the  principal  leader- 
writership  of  that  paper.  In  addition,  I  had  a  strong  objection  to  take  any  charge  of 
any  paper  that  might  be  a  rival  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan’s  paper,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan’s 
paper,  they  having  been  gentlemen  who  had  played  a  very  prominent  and  active  part 
in  Irish  National  affairs.  Still  stronger  than  that  were  the  evil  traditions  that  were 
surrounding  that  unfortunate  concern  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  time.  The  first  time  I  ever 
entered  the  place,  from  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  the  hopeless  air  of  bankruptcy 
about  the  place  I  had  the  feeling  of  entering  a  sepulchre. 

70.731.  But  you  eventually  agreed  to  start  “  United  Ireland.”  ? — I  did,  on  the 
condition  that  there  should  be  a  new  paper,  and  that  I  should  have  the  control  over  it. 

70.732.  Were  you  to  be  free  ? — Yes  ;  that  is,  of  course,  within  the  lines  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
policy,  that  I  should  be  free  in  its  management. 

70.733.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  you  did  say  you  were  to  be  free — you  said 
something  about  being  free? — Yes;  that  I  was  to  have  full  control,  in  an  editorial 
sense,  of  the  conduct  of  the  paper. 

70.734.  Within  certain  lines? — Within,  of  course,  certain  lines.  Mr.  Parnell,  of 
course,  distinctly  intimated  to  me  that  the  paper  was  to  be  conducted  within  constitu¬ 
tional  lines,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  his  movement ;  but  that  within 
these  lines  I  was  to  be  free  to  conduct  the  paper  as  I  saw  best. 

70.735.  I  want  to  ask  you  first  with  regard  to  the  “  Irishman,”  did  Mr.  Parnell 
communicate  to  you  with  regard  to  the  “  Irishman,”  or  say  anything  to  you  at  the 
commencement  about  the  “  Irishman  ?  ” — Yes,  he  wished  the  “  Irishman  ”  to  be 
dropped  right  away. 

70.736.  You  continued  it  ? — I  did. 

70.737.  Now  please,  in  your  own  way,  tell  us  why  ? — Well,  on  looking  into  the  state 
of  affairs  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  I  found  that  the  paper  was  dying  a  natural  death — that  it 
was  week  by  week  diminishing  in  a  steady  ratio,  that  in  fact  it  was  a  hopelessly  lost 
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concern.  Well,  I  took  the  view  that  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  depriving  the  Extreme 
Nationalists  of  what  they  might  regard  as  their  organ  ;  that  I  would  not  be  a 
party  to  suppressing  it,  knowing  as  I  did  know  thoroughly  well,  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  owing  to  the  change  of  opinion  among  the  young  men  in  the  country, 
and  owing  to  the  belief  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  arousing  in  them  in  constitutional 
agitation,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  we  would  beat  it  by  fair  means  out  of 
the  field.  I  was  specially  influenced  by  what  I  learned  of  the  circulation  of  the 
‘‘Irishman,”  which  was,  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  an  absolute  myth;  for 
instance,  I  found  that  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  as  to  which  so  much  has 
been  said - 

/0, /3b.  [1  he  Attoi  ney- General.)  WBat  is  that  taken  from  ? — My  own  agents’  books, 
which  will  be  at  your  disposal.  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  three  copies  altogether  were 
sold;  in  the  county  of  Galway,  as  to  which  evidence  has  been  given,  there  were  seven 
copies  sold.  There  were  37  copies  in  the  entire  province  of  Connaught.  I  will  give 
you  the  list  of  the  places  .  Athenry,  one  copy ;  Ballymote,  two  copies  ;  Balereen,  one 
copy;  Charlestown,  two  copies;  Castlereagh,  a  place  as  to  which  there  has  been  no 
evidence  whatever,  nine  copies— which  happens  to  be  the  largest ;  Galway,  two  ;  Tuam, 
four ;  Tubbercurry,  eight ;  Sligo,  six ;  and  Drumshambo,  two.  The  total  is  37  for 
the  whole  province  of  Connaught. 

70,739.  In  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— The  circulation  was  23  copies  in  all. 

/ 0, / 40.  (Mi.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith .)  In  the  year? — Oh,  no;  certainly  not;  in  the 
week. 

70.741.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  was  speaking  of  23  copies  weekly? — Weekly;  it  is  the 
number  of  papers  sold  by  the  agents  in  this  county. 

70.742.  (The  Attorney -General.)  In  a  week  ?— Yes,  I  have  taken  October  1881  as  a 
fair  time,  and  I  pledge  myself  it  is  fair. 

70.743.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  can  show  the  books  for  the  whole  time  ?— Distinctly. 
In  the  whole  county  of  Clare  it  was  sold  in  three  places ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
copies  were  38 ;  in  the  whole  Cork  population,  which  is  nearly  half  a  million,  the 
whole  number  of  papers  sold  was  47,  of  which  six  were  sold  in  the  city  of  Cork. 

70.744.  How  many  in  all  ? — 47.  The  circulation  I  know  in  February  1885,  which 
was  when  the  paper  was  dropped,  was  an  average  of  1,204  weekly  for  the  whole  issue, 
of  which  677  came  to  England,  to  English  towns,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  remainder 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons — the  great  bulk.  They  were  the  purchasers,  and 
continued  to  be  the  purchasers  of  something  like  a  fourth  of  the  whole  issue. 

70.745.  With  regard  to  your  mention  of  the  extreme  party,  you  did  not  desire  to 
h^ave  it  said  I  think  this  is  the  substance — that  you  suppressed  the  paper? — Distinctly. 
Knowing  what  I  did  of  the  position  of  the  paper  I  believe  that  they  had  entirely 
exaggerated  its  power,  and  its  circulation,  and  that  far  and  away  the  safest  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  their  paper  go  along,  and  let  it  be  continued,  for  fear  it 
would  be  said  we  had  started  the  paper  against  them  ;  but  let  it  be  as  far  as  possible 
written  by  the  same  persons,  these  persons  being  persons  who  to  my  own  knowledge 
were  utterly  incapable  of  ever  writing  a  line  encouraging  crime. 

70.746.  I  will  ask  their  names  in  a  moment.  Before  I  get  that  I  will  ask  you  this _ 

you  were  in  fact  anxious  to  conciliate  the  extreme  party? — Distinctly.  It  would  be 
the  wildest  delusion  in  dealing  with  Ireland  to  attempt  to  ignore  them,  or  for  one 
instant  to  attempt  to  represent  the  Fenian  conspiracy  as  a  criminal  conspiracy.  They 

70,74/ .  Again  I  must  ask  you — I  beg  your  pardon? — I  have  always  regarded  it  as 
the  strength  of  the  Parnell’s  movement  that  he  did  not  ignore  that  spirit ;  that  while 
keeping  at  arm’s  length  the  conspiracy  as  a  conspiracy,  that  he  succeeded  in  detaching 
the  young  men  of  the  country  from  that  conspiracy,  and  giving  them  confidence  in 
parliamentary  agitation,  and  confidence  in  the  English  people ;  and  that  of  course  he 
never  could  have  done,  if  he  had  treated  them  as  lepers. 

70.748.  Again  I  will  ask  you,  speaking  of  extreme  Nationalists,  have  you  ever 
known,  or  belie'ved  for  a  moment  that  the  men  you  speak  of  had  any  connexion  with 
outrage  ? — Oh,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  nothing  was  more  abhorrent  to  them  ;  they 
were  men  who  were  for  open  figfiting,  and  abhorred  crime  and  outrage,  -just  as  strong 
as  any  man  in  this  Court. 

70.749.  Mention  now  the  names,  if  you  please,  and  we  will  go  to  that  that  you 
adverted  to.  Aou  say  you  got  the  paper,  mainly,  or  got  it  written,  I  think  you  said, 
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by  two  persons  in  whom  you  bad  confidence? — Well,  written  by  one  person ;  I  should 
not  have  said  persons ;  the  writing  was  done  by  one  person,  in  whom  I  had  entire 
confidence.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  mention  his  name.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and  distinction — Dr.  Sigerson.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  University  in  Ireland,  and  a  man  of  the  greatest  experience,  and  a  man  who 
was,  as  the  result  proved,  utterly  incapable  of  advocating  anything  that  would  involve 
foul  play.  The  sub-editor  was  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  as  to  Mr.  O’Connor - 

( The  Attorney-General.)  His  Christian  name  ? 

70.750.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  James  O’ConnoJ? — As  to  Mr.  James  O’Connor  he  had 

been  a  sort  of  sub-editor  in  Mr.  Pigott’s  time,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  anxious,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  we  should  not  disemploy  any  persons  who  were  obtaining  employment  in 
the  concern ;  at  the  same  time  impressing  upon  me  that  it  was '  absolutely  necessary 
that  nothing  should  be  permitted  in  our  paper  that  would  be  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
the  movement.  The  first  day  I. entered  the  place  I  sent  for  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  I  said 
to  him,  “  Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another  ;  this  is  a  world  in  which  men  must  differ  ; 
“  there  is  an  impression  that  you  are  unfriendly  to  our  movement.  If  that  is  so,  do 
“  for  Glod’s  sake  tell  me  the  truth  about  the  matter,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  that  you 
“  won’t  regret  your  candour,”  I  then  intimated  to  him,  of  course,  if  he  felt  any 
conscientious  scruple  about  supporting  constitutional  agitation  to  tell  me  so,  and  I 
would  make  the  arrangement  for  his  retirement  upon  terms  that  would  give  him  a  good 
start  in  America  or  elsewhere.  I  mentioned  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  been  grossly  maglined  ;  I  need  not  go  back  upon  it  now,  the  unfortunate 
man  is  dead  ;  but  he  mentioned  some - 

70.751.  ( The  President.)  Well  ? — Well,  at  all  events  he  intimated  to  me,  that  instead 
of  having  any  difference  with  us  as  to  policy,  that  he  was  never  more  relieved  in  all  his 
life  than  to  be  free  from  the  influences  that  had  been  over  him ;  he  assured  me  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  that  would  prevent  him  entirely  supporting  Mr.  Parnell’s 
programme  ;  and  upon  that  understanding  I  said  by  all  means  let  him  remain,  but  I 
took  very  good  care  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  “  United  Ireland,”  and  I 
thought  I  took  care  that  his  part  in  the  writing  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  should  be  of  a 
perfectly  insignificant  character.  His  chief  duty  was  in  connexion  with  the  little  story 
paper  which  we  published  every  week.  That  left  him  four  days  idle  ;  so  in  order  to 
fill  up  his  time  I  set  him  to  cut  out  news  from  the  papers — news  from  the  daily  papers, 
and  I  asked  him  then  to  fill  up  his  time  by  writing  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  week’s 
events  in  the  “  Irishman,”  called  “  A  history  of  the  week,”  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
paper,  especially  instructing  him  to  make  it  a  mere  summary  and  avoid  comments. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


70.752.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  you  were  telling  me  when  the  Court  rose  about 
Mr.  James  O’Connor.  He  was  the  sub-editor.  That  was  his  position  ? — Yes. 

70.753.  But  as  I  understand,  except  in  the  sense  which  you  have  indicated,  he  was 
not  a  writer  in  the  paper,  or  you  did  not  suppose  him  to  be  so  ? — -No,  he  never  wrote  a 
leading  article  or  a  leading  paragraph  for  “  United  Ireland,”  and  never  in  those  times 
wrote  a  leading  article  for  the  “  Irishman  ”  either — in  the  times  I  speak  of,  in  the  times 
as  to  which  alone,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  can  speak  with  anything  like  certainty,  namely, 
from  the  time  when  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  started  until  the  time  when  I  got  into 
prison  myself  in  October  of  that  year. 

70.754.  Of  1881.  Did  you  ever  write  in  the  “  Irishman”  yourself  at  all? — Never  a 
line. 

70.755.  You  told  us  that  the  leading-article  writer  at  first  was  Dr.  Sigerson  ? — Was 
Dr.  Sigerson,  and  from  that  date  until  I  got  into  prison  I  was  in  the  habit  of  super¬ 
vising  the  leading  articles  in  the  “  Irishman,”  but  that  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
paper  that  I  used  to  read.  I  should  explain,  my  Lord,  that  I  had  the  whole  burden  of 
starting  this  new  paper  “  United  Ireland  ”  upon  my  shoulders.  It  occupied  me  night 
and  day.  I  had  to  write  the  whole  of  the  leading  pages  of  it  for  every  number  up  to 
the  time  of  my  imprisonment.  I  had  in  addition  to  that  to  open  every  letter  coming 
into  the  establishment,  and  I  had  to  keep  a  supervision  over  the  commercial  part  of  the 
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paper  as  well.  I  had  the  whole  thing  on  my  shoulders  and  the  result  was  I  was  utterly 
unable  to  follow  everything  that  appeared  in  the  “  Irishman  ” — the  more  especially 
as  I  did  follow  the  circulation  and  saw  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  was 
absolutely  bound  to  die  in  a  short  time,  and  inasmuch  as  I  had  also  as  I  say  taken 
what  I  supposed  to  be  sufficient  precautions  that  the  writings  in  the  paper  should  not 
be  in  any  respect  of  a  criminal  character. 

70.756.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  prior  to  your  imprisonment.  You  wrote 
articles  in  it  before  then,  did  you? — In  the  “  Irishman” — no,  never  a  line. 

70.757.  But  you  saw  the  articles  ? — Yes,  I  read  them.  I  thought  it  part  of  my  duty 
to  read  them  to  make  sure  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  “  Irish¬ 
man”  which  conflicted  with  the  principles  of  our  movement,  and  there  was  not. 

70.758.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  presently  about  the  suppression  of  “  United  Ireland  ” 
by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  the  taking  of  the  type  and  arresting  of  the  persons 
who  managed  it.  During  all  that  time  was  the  “  Irishman  ”  printed  in  the  same  office 
and  with  the  same  type  ? — Certainly.  During  the  six  months’  struggle  that  we  had 
with  Mr.  Forster,  when  he  was  attempting  to  suppress  the  paper,  the  “  Irishman  ”  was 
produced  without  interruption  week  after  week  in  the  very  same  office,  even  in  the 
weeks  when  the  police  made  raids  upon  that  office  and  stopped  the  machinery  for 
printing  “  United  Ireland. 

70.759.  Was  the  “  Irishman  ”  ever  interfered  with  by  the  Government  ? — Oh,  never, 
and  I  quite  understood  it  was  for  the  very  same  reason  I  have  mentioned  myself, 
namely,  that  it  was  known  to  be  perfectly  insignificant  in  circulation.  It  used  to  be  a 
joke  with  us  that  nobody  in  Ireland  used  to  buy  the  “  Irishman  ”  except  the  Chief 


Secretary.  t  . 

70.760.  I  have  articles  or  some  extracts  from  articles  in  the  “  Irishman  before  your 

arrest  in  October  of  1881  ? — Yes.  I  have  looked  over  those  numbers  again. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  After  they  took  it  over? 

70.761.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  After  you  took  it  over? — Quite  so. 

70.762.  And  before  your  arrest  in  1881 1— Yes,  I  have  looked  over  these  articles  and 
I  am  quite  as  much  satisfied  with  them  now  as  I  was  then. 

70.763.  These  articles,  as  I  understand,  were  leading  articles  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  not  here  the  extracts  which  the  Attorney-General  referred  to. 
( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  cross-examination. 

( The  President.)  I  asked  before,  and  I  only  mention  it  now  to  remind  you,  that  I 
wish  to  have  the  “  Irishman  ”  for  some  period — not  a  very  long  one — before  it  was 
taken  over. 

(The  Witness.)  Certainly,  my  Lord;  I  have  given  orders  that  they  shall  be  here. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  have  also  taken  it  for  your  Lordship,  and  I  shall  have  to 
put  in  cross-examination  to  Mr.  O’Brien  extracts  from  the  “  Irishman  prior  to  the 
date  they  took  it  over. 

(The  President.)  Very  well.  } 

( The  Witness.)  I  may  say  at  once  I  was  not  myself  a  reader  of  the  “  Irishman  for 


years.  . 

'  (The  President.)  There  is  one  other  thing.  I  stated  that  certain  documents  connected 
with  the  transfer  had  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Lewis  originally,  but  we  did  not  direct 
that  they  should  be  disclosed ;  but  I  stated  some  little  time  ago  that  we  had  reached  a 
stage  when  I  thought  they  ought  to  be  disclosed.  I  understand  that  is  to  be  carried 
out°  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  in  the  least  anything  of  importance,  but  I  think 
the  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Certainly.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lewis  with  regard  to  that.  I  want  the 

first  date  of  the  extracts. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  6th  August  1881. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Page  4040  I  think  is  the  first  extract.  The  date  is  quite  sufficient 
for  me.  The  6th  August  1881  is  the  first  extract  given.  The  next  one  is  the  8th  of 
October  of  1881.  Then  it  goes  to  January  1882. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you ;  but  the  15th  October  is 

the  next. 

70,764.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  And  then  January  1882.  That  is  about  the  time  it 
begins.  Only  two  of  those  extracts  can  have  referred  to  the  time  I  mentioned  when 
I  had  any  sort  of  control  whatever  over  the  paper. 
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70.765.  You,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  made  certain  extracts  yourself  which  you 
desire  to  draw  attention  to  from  the  “  Irishman,”  from  the  time  it  was  handed  over 
up  to  October  1881,  when  you  were  arrested? — Yes. 

70.766.  I  find  these  also  have  been  printed  at  length  ?-— Yes,  I  am  afraid,  as  in  the 
other  case,  at  very  undue  length. 

70.767.  I  do  not  want  to  read  matter  which  is  unnecessary? — The  extracts  as  printed 
will  be  the  leading  articles  to  which  I  wish  to  refer ;  but  they  will  be,  I  am  afraid, 
largely  unnecessary  to  read.  . 

70.768.  Did  you  underline  those  parts  you  wanted  attention  drawn  to? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  read  an  extract  from  the  “Irishman”  of  August  20th,  1881. 
I  only  road  that  part  which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  drawn  attention  to.  It  refers  to  a  certain 
case  before  the  magistrates  at  Loughrea  : — 

“  The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  briefly  stated.  Some  weeks  ago  a  policeman 
“  who  had  been  active  in  prosecuting  publicans  was  shot  dead  in  one  of  the 
“  side  streets  in  Loughrea. 

“  It  was  a  shocking  deed,  the  criminal  escaped  in  the  dark,  but  the  wounded 
“  man  was  quickly  assisted  by  several  persons  who  attracted  by  his  cries  ran  to  his 
“  help.  There  was  no  allegation  possible  that  the  people  sympathised  in  the 
“  murder,  or  that  they  even  stood  aloof,  they  promptly  gave  all  the  help  that 
“  humanity  could  desire,  but  all  was  in  vain.  He  died,  the  assassin  has  not  been 
“  discovered.” 

Then  later  on  after  discussing  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  : 

“  If  the  prosecutor,  and  the  magistrate  believed  that  the  accused  was  in  any 
“  way  connected  with  the  murder  of  the  policeman,  it  was  not  only  in  their  power 
“  but  their  bounden  duty  to  put  him  on  his  trial  for  his  offence.  No  public 
“  sympathy  could  go  with  such  a  crime.” 

There  is  also  in  the  paper  of  the  same  date  an  article  entitled — 


“  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

“  Ireland,  however,  will  act  on  another  principle  :  she  will  be  just,  whatever 
“  befall,  and  give  a  fair  but  strict  trial  to  the  Land  measure.  But  no 
“  menaces  now  from  lumbering  lords  shall  sway  her  mind,  or  compel  her  silence 
“  when  she  finds  aught  to  censure.  The  safety  of  the  Irish  people  is  all  in  all. 
•“  The  concentrated  wrath  of  the  House  of  Peers,  no  more  than  a  bubble  blown  by 
“  a  child  to  glitter  and  break  in  the  air. 

“  ‘  Fierce  when  provoked,  gentle  when  stroked,’  is  the  motto  given  to  the 
“  Irish  wolf-dog.  The  Irish  people  have  so  much  of  its  brave  nature  that  they 
have  ever  stood  steadfast  against  storms  and  met  oppression  by  strong,  if  often 
“  strong  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  dawn  of  justice  lightened  their 
“  faces,  and  the  first  semblance  of  fair  dealing  cheered  and  softenedi  their  hearts, 
“  though  it  could  not  make  them  false  to  country  or  to  principle. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Grovernment,  if  it  were  well  and  wisely  counselled, 
“  would  at  once  throw  open  every  dungeon  door  in  Ireland  when  the  Bill  is  signed] 
“  and  set  free  every  Irishman  who  suffers  imprisonment  from  having  engaged  in 
“  the  struggle  which  made  it  a  fact.  One  Act  like  this  would  do  more  than  if  the 
“  earth  were  thrice  swarthed  with  immeasurable  appeals. 

For  the  land  law  is  the  outcome  of  an  unarmed  war.  It  is  an  acknow- 
“  ledgment  that  the  Irish  people  were  right  in  their  position,  and  that  those  who 
opposed  them  were  unjust.  It  admits  that  grievous  wrongs  have  been 
“  inflicted.”  ° 

The  next  is  September  10th,  1881,  an  article  entitled — 


“  IS  THERE  A  PLOT  ? 

Y  hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  troubles  that  are  breaking  out  in  the  countrv  ? 
I  here  is  something  rather  mysterious  about  them.  They  are  heard  of  suddenlv 
now  in  one  place,  now  in  another,  and  in  a  manner  that  surprises  evjn  those 
“  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  locality. 

55696. — Ev.  84.  -ni 
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“  The  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  instead  of  calming  them,  seems  to  have  been 
“  the  signal  for  an  outburst.  The  Tory  organs  exult  in  this  ;  'they  run  over  the 
“  various  skirmishes  that  have  occurred,  and  gloat  over  them.  Possibly  they  have 
“  some  reason  to  exult;  probably  they  gloat  for  reasons  of  their  own.  Unques- 
“  tionably,  if  the  strife  be  not  fostered  and  fomented  by  reactionist  officials,  they 
“  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  it,  and  extract  a  curious  gratification  from  it.” 

Then  I  may  leave  out  the  rest. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Read  the  next  three  sentences  down  to  “object”  from 
“  There  are  tricks.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  a  new  paragraph.  I  prefer  to  let  my  friend  put  in 
anything  he  likes.  That  is  a  new  paragraph. 

lip  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  follows  straight  on  after  what  you  have  read. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  a  new  paragraph.  I  think  the  best  course  I  should  adopt  is 
that  I  should  read  what  I  think  is  material. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  long  since  said. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Then  perhaps  I  may  read  this  paragraph  which  comes  next. 

“  There  are  tricks  in  politics  which  the  ordinary  world  little  dreams  of,  though 
“  some  of  them  are  of  immense  importance  and  dyed  in  human  gore.  Under 
“  despotism  they  develop  rapidly  as  black  insects  under  a  broad  stone.  It  has 
“  been  known  on  the  Continent  that  touts  and  understrappers  of  the  police  have 
“  got  up  riots  and  tumults  on  their  own  account  with  a  very  material  object.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  I  must  go  on,  I  am  afraid,  and  read  it,  because  it  refers  to 
the  names  of  persons,  and  I  shall  ask  whether  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  true. 
Yet  I  am  loth  to  do  that.  I  will  refer  to  the  name  and  ask  a  question  upon  it.  The 
name  is  the  name  of  Talbot. 

“  The  trick  and  tout  are  not  wholly  unknown  to  Irishmen  who  remember  the 
“  name  of  Talbot,  his  career,  and  his  work.” 

I  will  come  to  that  when  I  have  read  the  remainder  of  this  article.  It  is  important. 
Speaking  also  of  the  same  class  of  persons  it  says — 

“  Putting  this  and  that  together,  what  would  they  conceive  more  serviceable  or 
“  better  calculated  to  please  their  masters  than  to  stimulate  tumults  that  may  be 
“  quoted,  and  to  embitter  and  intensify  the  feud  between  police  and  people,  with 
“  the  object  of  having  it  baptised  in  blood.  It  matters  little  to  them  which 
party  is  harmed,  they  are  not  sorry  if  both  get  sharply  injured,  because  then  the 
“  Government  would  suffer  and  the  people  would  suffer,  both  of  whom  thev 
“  hate.”  J 

“  The  minions  of  such  a  conspiracy  are  not  difficult  to  be  found,  and  we  are 
“  tolerably  certain  that  when  the  State  papers  of  the  present  time  come  to  be 
“  published  there  will  be  a  revelation  of  the  conduct  of  many  miserable  things 
“  which  are  now  undreamed  of.  However,  the  Irish  people  have  an  almost 
“  intuitive  sense  of  the  presence  of  such  crawling  reptiles,  and  of  their  atrocious 
“  schemes.  Old  experience  has  given  them  the  eternal  vigilance  that  is  the  price 
“  of  liberty  and  the  safeguard  of  freemen.  To  be  keen,  calm,  and  steadfast, 
“  refusing  provocation  to  bloodshed,  these  are  the  duties  of  Irishmen  in  the 
“  present  if  they  love  and  would  serve  the  land  that  bore  them.” 

70.769.  I  have  read  to  you  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Talbot.  This  article  is  an 
article  directed  against  informers,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  that  article  gives  expression  to  a 
very  general  feeling  among  the  Irish  people,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  police 
manipulation  at  the  bottom  of  all  systems  of  outrage  and  secret  and  murder  societies 
in  Ireland.  The  case  of  Talbot  is  the  case  of  a  head-constable  of  police  who  was 
deliberately  sent  to  join  the  Fenian  organisation,  who  himself  swore  in  swarms  of 
young  men  ;  being  himself  a  Protestant  he  pretended  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
received  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  our  Church  as  a  Catholic  at  the  same  moment  when 
he  was  betraying  those  unfortunate  young  men.  He  sent  a  lot  of  them  afterwards  into 
penal  servitude.  His  case  unfortunately  occurred  over  20  years  ago,  but  many  similar 
cases  have  occurred  within  the  last  10  which  have  been  admitted. 

70.770.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  again  about  that  in  another  connexion.  I  now,  my 
Lord,  pass  on  to  the  next.  It  is  the  same  date,  the  “  Irishman,”  the  10th  of 
September  1881  : — 
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“  law  and  justice. 

“  Appeals  for  Peace  and  Fair  Play. 


It  is  decidedly  disagreeable  to  discover  that  in  most  cases  of  strife  betweon 
police  and  people,  or  soldiers  and  people,  there  is  exoneration  for  the  uniform 
“  and  punishment  for  the  frieze. 

This  is  of  all  things  the  most  provocative  to  continuous  ill-will,  and 
therefore  ought,  of  all  things,  to  be  shunned  by  those  who  are  responsible.  For 
our  own  part,  we  deprecate  unmeaning  brawls  and  squabbles  that  often  brino- 
’  unhonoured  bloodshed,  and  would  see  them  stopped  if  we  could.  Others  do 

not  appear  so  anxious,  or  we  should  not  see  the  conduct  we  are  bound  to 
“  condemn.” 

At  the  end  of  the  article  there  is  this  : — 

‘  Now,  we  ask  any  sensible  man,  to  whatever  nation  he  may  belong,  English, 
Scotcn,  American,  or  foreign,  whether  he  would  consider  cases  like  these 
‘  satisfactory  conducive  to  contentment — certain  to  win  the  moral  assent  of  any 
v?°?  6  anC^  ^  thus  giving  them  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
likely  to  secure  the  establishment  of  peace  in  a  perturbed  country.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not,  my  Lord,  wish  it  read,  but  the  middle  of  the 
article  is  a  charge  against  the.  conduct  of  certain  policemen  in  somewhat  violent 
language.  However,  I  do  not  wish  ir  read  if  my  friend  does  not  read  it. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  not  the  least  objection. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Your  paragraph  has  no  meaning  unless  the  middle  of  the 
article  is  read. 

70,771.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  there  is  a  charge  against,  or 
complaint  of,  the  police.  The  next  article  is  one  of  September  the  24th,  1881,  from 
which  I  shall  have  to  read  a  few  passages,  called  “  The  Convention.”  It  deals  with 
the  Land  Act .  It  deals  with  the  movement  when  there  is  a  very  serious  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  how  the  Land  Act  was  to  be  dealt  with — was  to  be  met  in  Ireland.  A 
very  large  section,  including  Mr.  Dillon,  were  for  ignoring  it  entirely.  Mr.  Parnell 
v  as  oi  a  system  of  test  cases  which  would  have  saved  enormous  expense  in  testino-  it. 

his  article  takes  Mr.  Parnell  s  view  of  the  thing ;  takes  the  moderate  view 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.) 

tl  *  Declaring  by  resolution  that  the  Land  Act  was  not  up  to  the  standard 
u  n  icf  ^ey  had  chosen,  the  Convention  yet  ordered  that  test  cases  should  be 
K  selected  and  fought  out  for  the  tenant.  This,  we  are  sure,  will  be  welcomed 
everywhere  by  the  tenantry  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  but  the  vaguest  notion 
even  as  to  what  the  Act  gives  and  what  it  reserves.” 

The  next  quotation  I  use  is  this  : — 

„  f  tJ16  teS,tS  se}ectcd  it  will  be  .  shown  what,  if  anything,  can  be  extracted 

<t  ±or  the  t1ena^8  wllo  been  ejected,  and  whose  ejectments  have  not  yet 

transpired.  Most  assuredly,  if  nothing:  can  be  done  for  the™.  it  will  wi 


70,773. 


it  will  be  urgent  to  watch  how  the  clauses  work  which 
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“  system  of  peasant  owners  throughout  Ireland.  If  once  the  land  were  but 
“  largely  leavened  with  an  independent  class  of  small  owners  we  should  have  no 
“  question  about  the  immediate  stability  of  its  prosperity.  Nothing  must  divert 
“  the  attention  of  the  country  from  that,  and  the  proportion  in  which  tenants  can 
“  be  transformed  into  owners  at  a  fair  price  will  be  watched  with  extreme 
“  care.” 

I  am  reading  from  nothing  but  leading  articles.  There  is  another  article  called - 

“  NO  AMNESTY. 

“  Twice  the  Government  has  given  way  to  their  false  friends  and  most  bitter 
“  foes.  The  first  time  was  when  it  forsook  its  original  policy,  postponed  Liberal 
“  reform,  and  brought  in  Conservative  coercion.” 

Then  it  deals  with  that — 

“  Another  opportunity  was  given  for  making  a  demonstration  of  Liberal 
“  statesmanship  when  the  Land  Act  had  passed.  Then  might  a  magnanimous 
Ministry  have  said,  ‘  Let  us  bury  the  past,  open  wide  the  prison  gates,  and  set 
“  ‘  the  captives  free.’  A  prompt  act  of  that  kind  would,  we  venture  to  say,  have 
“  succeeded  with  a  people  so  generous  as  the  Irish — too  generous,  it  may  be,  in 
“  matters  of  national  forgiveness.  All  liberal-minded  men  expected  this  as  a  thing 
“  natural,  right,  and  most  desirable.  There  was  not  a  contradictory  opinion 
“  expressed  even  in  the  reactionary  press  which  knew  well  that  their  friends  might 
“  thus  have  been  forgiven  many  things  that  [would]  otherwise  be  remembered 
“  ‘  with  patient  hate  and  vigil  long.’ 

“  The  occasion  came,  passed,  and  was  lost.  The  question  was  treated  as 
“  though  it  related  to  a  jail  delivery  of  petty  felons. 

“  All  Ulster  interposed  to  support  an  amnesty,  and  the  most  constant 
“  adherents  of  the  Government  pressed  it  on  their  notice.  But  they  pressed  it  in 
“  vain.” 

I  am  reading  only  such  parts  as  I  think  needful.  My  friend  will  understand  it.  He 
has  a  full  copy. 

“  But  the  ‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ’  has  well  and  thoroughly  examined  and 
“  exposed  the  arguments  brought  up  to  support  it.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
“  imprisonment  which  was  excused  as  a  prevention  of  outrage  has  not  at  all 
“  proved  a  preventive— ■  the  pretext  for  it -is,  therefore,  swept  away.  Then  it 
“  takes  up  the  statement  that  prisoners  may  be  let  out  when  the  district  from 
“  which  they  were  taken  got  quiet  after  their  arrest,  but  that  they  cannot  be  set 
“  free  when  the  district  remained  troubled.  This  is  shown  to  be  contradictory 
“  of  right  reason  as  the  reverse  should  be  the  argument,  if  any  argument  were 
“  to  be  proposed.  For  if  a  district  remained  troubled  after  certain  persons  had 
“  been  arrested,  it  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  they  who  troubled  it  before,  hence 
“  they  should  at  once  be  liberated.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Beitl.)  The  next  is  the  “Irishman”  of  October  the  1st,  1881.  I  am 
taking  him  up  to  the  date  of  his  arrest. 

70.774.  You  were  arrested  in  the  middle  of  October,  I  think  ? — About  the  20th,  I 
think. 

70.775.  This  is  an  article  entitled 

“  PLOTTING  A  PETERLOO. 

“  There  is  nothing  on  the  wide  earth  which  would  delight  as  much  as  the 
“  news  that  an  outbreak  had  occurred,  so  that  then  the  military  might  be  let 
“  loose  upon  the  troublesome  people.  For  this  they  have  been  panting,  to  this 
“  they  have  tried  by  every  effort  to  hound  on  the  Government  with  every  excite- 
“  ment,  taunt,  threat,  scoff,  derision,  and  impeachment,  it  was  possible  for  them 
“  to  think  of.” 

That  related  to  the  English  party  at  the  time  opposed  to  the  Government : — 

“  Does  Ireland  not  know  them  ?  Did  any  movement  of  the  Irish  people,  the 
“  most  peaceful,  the  most  lawful,  the  most  just,  the  most  necessary,  ever  escape 
“  the  strings  of  their  malice,  the  menace  of  their  hate.” 
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Then  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Irish  people  in  a  short  paragraph  : — 

“  They  have  been  drawn  back,  back  by  the  onward  pressure  of  a  great  nation, 
“  but  though  they  have  lost  ground,  they  have  lost  no  hate.  The  feebler  they 
“  are,  the  fuller  they  are  of  venom.  Since  nothing  would  persuade  them  to  better 
“  courses,  since  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  patriots  have  been  m  vain  to  inspire  them 
“  with  one  generous  resolution  to  throw  themselves  into  the  nation’s  cause,  which 
“  would  have  been  their  safety,  since  faction  still  inspires  them  with  fury  ;  then 
“  all  we  can  hope  is  that  since  they  are  venomous  as  scorpions,  they  may,  like  the 
“  scorpion  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fire,  avenge  its  victims  by  stinging  itself  to 
“  death.” 

There  is  another  article  in  the  same  number  called — 


“  BOERS  AND  HIBERNIANS, 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  have  been  pressing  their  demands  in  quite  a 
“  different  form  ;  they  have  refrained  from  insurrection,  they  have  adopted  specific 
“  courses,  have  employed  purely  constitutional  methods,  and  how  do  the  English 
“  organs  speak  of  them  ?  In  a  manner  which  would  be  arrogant  if  it  were  not 
“  impertinent,  insolent  if  it  were  not  ridiculous.” 

It  proceeds  afterwards  : 

“  But  that  is  all  we  contend  for,  all  we  want,  namely,  that  the  remaining 
“  Irish  problems  should  be  settled  ‘  in  the  way  that  commends  itself  to  the  best 
“  ‘  Irish  opinion.’  That  is  the  limit.  We  take  it  that  the  opinion  of  the  people 
“  is  the  best,  the  constitution  gives  us  no  other  source  of  power,  no  other 
“  standard.  What  the  people  freely  hold,  that  is,  the  fundamental  basis  of 
“  British  law  and  the  corner-stone  of  Irish  claims.  We  can  allow  no  outsider  to 
“  decide  that  for  us.  The  very  law  which  the  ‘  Times  ’  now  presses  on  the 
“  country  was  denounced  in  all  its  principles  when  the  people  put  them  forward, 
“  and,  therefore,  the  ‘  Times  ’  is  manifestly  incompetent  to  recognise  the  ‘  best 
“  ‘  Irish  opinion.’  It  can,  in  fact,  only  be  manufactured  at  home.  We  refuse 
“  to  have  any  shoddy  imitation  exhibited  in  London  as  samples  of  the  Irish 
“  mind.” 

Then  October  8th,  1881.  there  is  one  passage  : — 

“  How  easy  it  would'  have  been  for  them  to  have-  caused  us.” 

That  is  for  the  landlords. 

70,776.  Yes. 

“  To  forget  all  their  cruel'  past !  How  quickly  we  could'  all  have  come 
“  together.” 

[The  Attorney-General.}  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  think  the  passage  just  before  that, 

must  be  read,  please. 


“  OLD  BLOODHOUNDS. 

“How  easily  Irish  Landlords  might  have  forgiven  us. 

“  There  was  once  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  which  were  active  in  hunting  down 
“  the  Irish  people.  Their  fangs  rent  our  father’s  flesh.  Their  muzzles  were  red 
“  with  the  gore  of  men  and  maidens,  of  wedded  wife  and  sucking  babe.  Their 
“  reward  was  great.  Their  services  were  supposed  to  be  vital  and  indispensable. 

“  They  tore  and  ravaged  not  so  much  for  the  protection  of  their  wicked 
“  masters,  as  for  their  own  barbarous  delight,  for  the  satiation  of  a  savage 
“  appetite,  for  the  slaking  of  an  infernal  thirst  for  blood. 

“  They  are  howling  still  for  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  their  voice  is  hollow, 
“  as  the  voice  of  the  dying.  They  are  barking  still  for  the  blood  of  the  Irish 
“  nation,  but  their  bark  is  like  the  rattle  in  the  throat  of  death.  They  are  no  longer 
“  eager  themselves  to  rush  at  the  throats  of  the  Irishry  ;  they  are  growling  and 
“  groaning  that  others  do  not  plunge  into  the  sanguinary  work  that  once  delighted 
“  their  own  wolfish  strength. 
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“  Rush  at  them,  tear  them  down,  trample  them,  rend  them,  lacerate  them, 
drag,  them  bleeding,  gasping,  and  dying,  to  the  ground — ye  are  doin0, 
nothing.  Ye  let  them  live,  wretched  and  traitorous  rulers ;  ye  do  not 
“  slaughter  these  Irish  rebels.  At  them  and  end  them.  This  is  the  pith  of  the 
“  Plaint  of  the  ‘  Mail  and  ‘  Express,’  chiefly  of  the  former.  They  are  bold  no 
longer.  They  play  jackals  to  the  lions,  which  disdain  them.” 

Then  comes  the  passage  you  were  going  to  read. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

“  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  have  caused  us  to  forget  all 
their  cruel  past '  How  quickly  we  could  all  have  come  together,  leaving  the 
dead  to  bury  their  dead,  welcoming  the  future  as  a  new  springtime,  splendid 
with  all  the  infinite  flowers  of  hope,  of  happiness,  of  prosperity. 

1  shall  have  to  ask  you  as  to  extracts  from  other  papers,  Orange  papers,  presently  and 
the  papers,  the  “  Mail  ”  and  the  “  Express.”  ** 

(The  Attorney-General.)'  Will  you  oblige  me  by  reading  the  next? 

70,/ 77.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  These  are  comments  upon  other  articles? — That  article 
Avas  a  comment  upon  the  habitual  tone  of  the  Irish  landlord  papers  which  were  full  of 
venom  and  hatred  towards  our  own  people,  and  pointed  out  to  them  how  easily  they 
might  have  forgiveness  from  the  Irish  people  after  all.  J 

70,778.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid) : 

They  have  kept  to  the  old  kennel  instead  of  howling  from  the  old 
dungheap.  But  what  do  they  expect  except  shame  and  defeat,  which  have 
constantly  folloAved  them  of  late  years  ?  They  are  efficient  no  more — dangerous 
no  more.  They  are  obsolete  and  effete.  Let  them  growl  no  more,  nor  grumble  any 
“  longer.  Their  strength  is  gone,  their  fangs  are  drawn.  All  the  world  knows  it, 
“  and  laughs  at  the  lankey  yell  of  their  toothless  threats.  Put  up  a  notice  ‘  Kennels 
‘  to  let ;  bloodhounds  turned  out  to  grass,  on  account  of  age  ;  harmless  to  all 
“  ‘  but  the  owner.’  ” 

The  next  is  in  the  same  number  under  the  head  of — 


“  OFFENCES. 

■“  Purity  of  National  Cause  Important. 

“  The  Coercion  Act  has  utterly  failed  to  put  an  end  to  offences  in  the 
country,  as  all  who  knew  Ireland  belied  it  would  fail;  it  has  apparently 
rather  resulted  in  producing  their  increase,  as  was  apprehended.  However 
“  that  may  bo,  this  we  know,  our  country  cannot  rise  to  the  high  position  in 
which  we  hope  to  see  her  stand,  save  by  the  exercise  of  exceptional  virtue. 
“  The  Irish  people  have  been  subjected  as  no  other  people  to  a  scathing  fire  of 
“  carping  criticism,  which  magnified  every  flaiv  into  a  fearful  fault,  and&directed 
“  the  world’s  gaze  to  them  as  at  culprits.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  believe,  they 
have  come  out  of  the  test  as  well  as  the  choicest  of  other  peoples,  better  far 
“  than  would  have  come  the  countries  which  the  censors  represent.  This  we 
“  have  never  failed  to  point  out  with  plain  demonstration. 

“  But  we  put  these  things  aside,  to  see  a  high  and  noble  standard,  fit  for  the 
“  raogf  heroic  nations  of  antiquity,  and  to  that  we  Avould  have  the  people  of 
“  Ireland  aspire.  Let  them  prove  that  the  spirit  of  the  nationality  for  the 
honour  of  Ireland  can  do  more  than  Coercion  Acts — can  compel  offences  to 
cease,  and  elevate  the  people  to  the  high  level  of  freemen  without  a  stain  to 
“  sully  their  feet  on  the  road  to  liberty.” 

The  next  number  is  October  15th,  1881.  This  is  the  last  you  refer  to  ?— The  last 
before  my  imprisonment. 

70,779.  [  Continuing  reading ] — 


“  MR.  PARNELL’S  ARREST. 

“  The  *  forces  of  civilisation  ’  have  been  set  to  work,  and  the  Premier  of  the 
Irish  people  has  been  incarcerated  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  Kilmainham. 
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“  This  is  a  safe  and  sure  mode  of  argument ;  it  admits  of  no  retort,  but  it 
“  has  this  defect,  that  it  has  never  been  ultimately  successful  in  Ireland.  It  has 
“  on  the  contrary  been  always  unsuccessful,  and,  like  a  broken  reed,  has  wounded 
“  the  hand  that  depended  upon  it.” 

Then  I  pass  on  : — 

“  Now,  who  could  by  any  straining  of  words  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  comes 
“  under  the  designation  of  a  ‘  village  ruffian,’  or  into  the  category  of  men  whom 
“  even  an  unscrupulous  constable  could  suspect  of  being  concerned  in  rick  burning  ? 
“  He  occupies  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  position  as  prominent  as  that  of  the 
“  English  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Parliamentary  labours  have  probably  been 
“  more  unrelaxing  than  those  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet.” 

The  next  article  is  in  the  same  number,  from  which  I  read  this.  It  is  headed — 


“  THE  TWO  PREMIERS. 

“  An  Austrian  minister  might  possibly  have  so  confused  the  bearing 
“  relations  of  personages  of  a  Hungarian  Ministry.  All  Ireland  knew  (as  under 
“  similar  circumstances  all  Hungary  would  have  known)  that  Mr.  Dillon’s  voice 
“  had  still  been  for  war,  that  he  would  have  fought  the  Land  Bill  from  beginning 
“  step  by  step,  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  saved  the  Bill,  and  that  John  Dillon 
“  stood  aside  when  it  had  become  law,  wishing  neither  to  thrust  forward  his  own 
“  views  to  the  marring  of  harmony,  nor  to  seem  to  assent  where  he  radically 
“  differed.” 

I  think  in  that  number  also  is  a  letter  quoted  by  the  Attorney -General,  advocating,  as 
I  understand  it,  a  strike  against  rents  ?— Yes ;  that  is  the  letter  from  Hamilton 
Williams,  which  was  quoted  here  as  if  it  were  an  incitement  to  dynamite. 

70.780.  What  was  Hamilton  Williams  ? — I  believe  he  was  a  medical  student. 

70.781.  He  seems  to  have  sent  this  communication  to  the  paper.  The  Attorney- 
General  referred  to  this.  It  is  headed  :  “  Shall  the  Land  Act  have  a  Fair  Trial  ?  ”  I 
do  not  think  I  need  refer  to  it  again.  It  is  a  letter  to  the  editor,  and  is  printed  at 
page  4043  ? — Some  such  expression  as  “  war  to  the  knife,”  in  the  course  of  the  letter 
was,  I  think,  suggested  as  in  some  manner  foreshadowing  some  murder  conspiracy, 
Vhereas  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  last  sentence  that  what  is  referred  to  is  a  strike 
against  rent. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  want  to  interpose,  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reicl.)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  whole  of  the  letter  was  read.  If  so,  I 
do  not  want  to  read  it  again. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  know  that  the  whole  was  read.  There  appear  to  be  two 
passages  left  out. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  not  a  long  letter  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  shows  on  the  face  of  it  there  are  passages  left  out,  as  there 
are  spaces  left  on  the  note. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  not  suggested,  it  is  not  an  incitement  to  outrage.  I  will 
not  sav  a  word  about  it, 

(The  Attorney- General.)  The  suggestion  is  made.  There,  that  it  is. 

70.782.  (The  President.)  I  only  understood  it  to  mean  a  general  strike  against  rent  ? 
— I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  was  under  the  impression  there  was  some  imputation. 

70.783.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  say  no  more  about  it.  What  I  have  read  out  have  been 
leading  articles  all  through  ? — Leading  articles  all. 

70.784.  What  part  of  the  paper  are  those  paragraphs  the  Attorney-General  read 
taken  from  ? — In  no  part  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  I  know,  up  to  that  date. 

70.785.  Yes,  yes  ? — In  no  leading  part  of  the  paper,  I  mean.  What  he  read  at  first, 

I  think,  was  an  extract  from  some  newspaper  which  we  had  copied,  and  the  second 
quotation  was  the  quotation  from  that  letter,  and  these  are  the  only  two  which  I  can 
find,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrest.  No,  excuse  me ;  the  first 
was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  quotation  from  a  notice  of  the  first  week  when  we 
published  the  “Irishman,”  stating  just  what  I  have  stated  myself  here;  namely,  that 
the  paper  would  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  by  the  same  persons,  as  far 
as  possible. 
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Irishman,” 


70.786.  The  other  parts,  I  think,  up  to  this  date,  at  all  events,  come  from  another 
portion  of  the  paper  ? — I  think  you  will  find  there  is  no  quotation  whatever  from  the 
“  Irishman  ”  up  to  that  time. 

70.787.  Meanwhile,  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  Was  your  attention  at  the  time  ever 
drawn  to  any  one  of  these  parts  which  are  complained  of  by  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  date  up  to  the  time 
when  I  went  to  prison.  Up  to  that  time  I  am  not  aware  that  anythino-  in  the  smallest 
degree  objectionable  had  appeared  in  the  “Irishman.”  I  cannot  find  It. 

70.788.  You  do  not  recollect  any  of  those.  I  do  not  know  that  any  were  referred 
to.  At  all  events,  you  are  not  aware  of  any  up  to  that  date  ?— Certainly  not  •  on  the 
contrary,  the  leading  articles,  which  I  took  care  to  read,  perfectly  satisfy  me  that  the 
paper  was  being  written  in  a  vein  of  moderation  greater  than  my  own.  It  never  for 
for  one  instant  occurred  to  me  that  a  man  like  Dr.  Sigerson  could  in  any  manner 

whatever  write  anything  that  would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  crime 
Mr.  O’Connor’s  “  History  of  the  Week  ”  I  did  not  read.  imaging  crime. 

70.789.  You  were  in  Kilmainham.  Was  that  from  October  1881  up  to  a  date  in 
1882  t.  Up  to  when  in  1882  ?-I  think  May  1882,  or  the  latter  end  of  April. 

70.790.  Did  you,  m  fact,  during  this  time  see  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — The  “  Irk 
never  ;  “  United  Ireland,”  yes,  occasionally. 

70.791.  When  you  came  out  was  Mr.  Sigerson  still  acting? — He  was. 

70.792.  Writing,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  also!— He  was,  but  owing  to  the  fearful  expense 
that  we  had  been  put  to  in  the  course  of  our  six  months’  struggle  with  Mr.  Forster 
we  were  obliged  to  reduce  expenses  $11  round  very  much,  and  then,  as  well  as  I 
remember,  Dr.  Sigerson’s  salary  was  reduced  by  half,  and  so  was  his  work ;  and  I 
think,  finally,  he  gave  it  up  altogether  towards  the  end  of  that  year. 

70.793.  Did  Mr.  O’Connor  write  then  ?— Mr.  O’Cpnnor  having  really  nothing  else  to 
-lo  to  fall  up  his  time  used  to  dash  off  those  leading  articles  for  the  “  Irishman  ”  upon 
the  very  last  day  before  publication,  the  circulation  of  the  paper  having  at  that  time 
really  become  almost  ridiculous. 

,  70,794.  You  yourself  were  occupied,  as  I  understand,  with  “United  Ireland”?— 
Constantly.  Every  energy  of  mine  was  occupied  night  and  day. 

1 0,795.  And  did  y  ou,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  beyond  seeing  the  paper  occasionally 
from  time  to  time,  take  any  active  part  yourself  in  supervising  it? — I  did  not  none 
whatever.  I  inquired  as  to  the  circulation.  I  found  that  it  was  going  ‘down  by  some¬ 
thing  like  a  law  of  nature— that  it  was  decreasing  by  fifties  every  week.  I  was  satisfied 
from  what  I  had  read  of  the  leading  articles  that  it  was  being  conducted  upon  perfectly 
safe  lines  and  I  confess  I  regarded  it  as  so  utterly  insignificant  that  I  gave  myself  no 
more  bother  about  it.  '  ■ 

7°, 796.  Did  you  read  the  paragraphs  given  in  evidence  in  the  .cross-examination  of 
Mr.  I  arnell  at  the  time  ?— Neither  at  the  time  nor  ever  until  I  read  them  in 
Mr.  Jr  arnell  s  cross-examination. 

70.797.  And  was  there  any  complaint  made  against  them  or  against  you  in  respect 
of  them  by  the  Government,  or  by  any  prosecutor  in  Ireland  ?— Oh,  certainly  not  • 
nobody  minded  the  paper  in  the  least ;  nobody  saw  it  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell,  I  should' 
say,  when  he  heard  that  the  paper  was  still  in  existence  did  remonstrate;  he  did  sav 
this  to  me.  The  first,  I  think,  was  about  the  early  portion  of  1882.  I  mentioned  to 
him  something  about  the  “Irishman”  and  the  said,  “Goodness  gracious,  is  the 

‘Irishman  alive  yet?”  And  he  said  “For  goodness’ sake  drop  it.”  So  it  is 
enurely  my  fault  that  I  did  not ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  really  know  what  to  do  with 
Mr.  O  Connor.  There  was  no  work  for  him  to  do.  I  saw  the  paper  was  dying  as  it 
<nci  die  of  utter  inanition,  and  I  kept  putting  off  ics  death.  Mr.  Parnell  happened  to 
mention  it  some  months  afterwards  also.  I  think  I  mentioned  it  to  him  and  he  ao-ain 
asked  me  “  Why  on  earth  do  you  hold  that  paper  on  ?  ”  “  Well,”  I  said  to  him  °“  it 

’  ,on^  c<?sts  a  fe,w  a  week.  It  is  dying  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  really 

1  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  O’Connor  if  it  disappears.” 

70.798.  It  was,  I  believe,  printed  at  the  same  place  as  “  United  Ireland  ”  Will  you 
tell  me  how  much  a  week  it  cost  ?— It  cost  for  setting  about  30s.  a  week,  and  that  was 
T  ie  hole  cost  to  us.  It  was  filled  up  with  block  advertisements. 

/  0,799.  I  will  now  come,  if  you  please,  to  “  United  Ireland,”  of  which  you  were  the 
active  working  editor?—!  might  mention,  my  Lord,  that  another  element  in  my 
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consideration  was  this ;  the  “  Irishman  ”  was  a  twopenny  paper.  Well,  the  general 
bulk  of  the  people  in  Ireland  will  not  buy  a  twopenny  paper ;  and  the  penny  paper 
which  Mr.  Pigott  carried  on  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  extreme  of  the 
papers,  and  which  had  the  larger  circulation  also  was  dropped  entirely.  It  was  never 

PU70,80(X  ifowl  come,  please,  Mr.  O’Brien,  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  which  was  started  as 

we  know  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  in  August  1881. 

70.801.  I  believe  your  position  was  that  of  editor,  but  you  were  not  guaranteed  tor 
any  period  of  time  ? — Well,  when  I  undertook  the  control  of  the  paper  Mr.  Parnell 
proposed  to  me  to  give  me  a  guarantee  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  I  said  no  ; 
it  was  a  great  deal  better  that  we  should  be  both  perfectly  free ;  that  if  my  opinions 
were  too  strong,  if  they  were  in  any  way  harmful  to  the  movement,  that  the  slightest 
word  from  him  would  at  any  time  get  rid  of  me,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  took  very 
good  care  that  mf  connexion  with  the  paper  in  a  pecuniary  sense  should  never  be  of 
such  interest  to  me  as  to  cause  me  to  remain  connected  with  it. 

70.802.  It  is  suggested  there  was  some  suggestion  about  salary.  What  was  your 

salary  ? _ Unless  I  am  asked  it  on  cross-examination  I  do  not  care  to  mention  it. 

70  803.  You  are  willing  to  answer  it  in  cross-examination? — Yes. 

70,804*.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  “  United  Ireland.”  How  many  numbers  of  it  had 
vou  published  when  you  were  arrested  ? — 10. 

v  70,805.  You  have  again  made  extracts  from  “  Uuited  Ireland  ”  ? — Yes,  from  those 
few  numbers. 

70  806.  I  do  not  know  whether  if  you  look  at  this  the  whole  of  the  article  has  been 
printed,  or  have  you  marked  it  ? — The  whole  of  the  articles  have  not  been  printed,  but 
only  the  passages  I  have  marked. 

70.807.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  read  some  of  these  ? — You  will  find 

them  in  the  first  numbers.  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  covers  the  whole  period  of  four  or  five  years  of  “  United 
Ireland.”  I  want  to  convey  to  your  Lordship  from  the  principal  witness  upon  this 
subject  what  the  tone  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  was. 

(The  President.)  I  hope  you  will  use  your  own  judgment  and  discriminate.  Do  not 
read  more  than  you  feel  yourself  absolutely  obliged.  It  looks  to  me  a  great  deal  for 
any  such  purpose. 

70.808.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  try  and  do  what  I  can  m  that 
direction.  The  first  article  is  of  August  20th  1881.  Mr.  O’Brien  will  be  good  enough 
to  follow  me,  and  if  he  notices  any  part  to  which  he  attaches  any  great  importance  he 
will  tell  me? — As  to  the  very  first  that  is  mentioned  here,  Mr.  Parnell  was  asked 
whether  in  the  first  number  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  there  was  not  a  paragraph  giving  a 
sort  of  history  of  the  Chicago  Convention — a  dynamite  paragraph.  He  was  questioned 
about  that  as  if  that  were  an  opinion  of  “  United  Ireland.”  That  is  an  extract  of  news 
clipped  out  of  some  English  paper.  We  ourselves,  having  no  American  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  whatever,  clipped  out  of  English  papers  and  inserted  as  an  item  of  ordinary  news 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  very  next  paper  there  is  a  leading  article 
upon  that  very  subject,  fiercely  condemning  it. 

70.809.  (The  President.)  What  is  the  notice  you  are  referring  to? — The  first  notice  is 
some  paragraph  in  reference  to  a  National  Conference  at  Chicago. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Where  is  the  obscure  corner  of  the  paper? 

70.810.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  will  find  this  at  Q.  59,076  ? — -This  article,  in  the 
very  next  number,  pointed  out  one  of  the  fearful  difficulties  we  have  in  discouraging 
violence,  namely,  that  the  London  newspapers  in  those  time  were  constantly  attempting 
to  confound  national  organisations  with  dynamite  and  with  crime ;  that  they  paid  no 
attention  to  anything  whatever,  except  the  vapourings  of  O’ Donovan  Rossa  and 
people  like  him  ;  and  that  the  result  was  to  convince  other  madmen  like  O’ Donovan 
Rossa  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  arguing  with  them. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  reference. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Question  59,076,  page  3939. 

70.811.  (The  President.)  “O’Donovan’s  warning  to  Landlords,”  is  that  it  ? — That  is 
one  of  the  paragraphs,  my  Lord. 

70.812.  “  I  will  call  attention  to  this;  the  very  first  number  of  ‘  United  Ireland  ’ ;  1 
**  aip  putting  it  to  you,  not  as  an  exceptional  utterance,  but  this  is  the  very  first 
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“  number.”  Now,  you  say  there  was  a  leading  article  immediately  afterwards  upon 
that  subject  ?  Mr.  1  arned,  my  Lord,  was  (Questioned  in  one  of  the  same  questions  in 
reference  to  an  Irish  National  Conference  in  Chicago. 

{The  Attorney-General.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  Mr.  O’Brien  will  make  his 
statement  afterwards.  Your  Lordship  will  kindly  see  from  the  previous  questions  with 
what  object  I  put  that  to  Mr.  Parnell.  It  certainly  is  not  what  Mr.  O’Brien  has  said. 

70.813.  {The  President.)  We  are  getting  into  a  little  confusion.  I  understand  you! 
Mr.  O’Brien,  to  say  that  immediately  after  this  was  published  in  “United  Ireland” 
there  was  a  leading  article  which  you  say  was  in  a  contrary  sense?— Distinctly,  my 
Lord.  The  publications  in  the  first  number  were  mere  clippings  from  an  English 
paper,  and  our  comment  followed  in  the  very  next  number. 

{The  President.)  Where  is  this  article? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Page  4240,  I  think,  my  Lord. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  the  article. 

70.814.  {The  President.)  “  A  Premium  on  Dynamite”  ? — Yes. 

70.815.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid)  The  point  the  witness  desired  to  make  was  as  to  what 
appears  in  that  article  ? — The  point  is  made  in  three  sentences  : — 

“  Will  the  English  public  ever  see  that  the  direct  moral,  or  rather  hideous 
immorality,  of  all  this  is,  as  long  as  there  was  question  of  infernal  machines, 
“  tlie  eyes  °f  England  and  the  terrors  of  England  hung  upon  the  doings  of  the 
convention,  lhe  moment  it  was  found  the  convention  was  not  plotting  massacre 
“  ^  was  despised.  We  have  ourselves  a  very  hearty  abhorrence  of  all  unmanly 
modes  of  warfare,  not  in  the  least  because  they  are  uncomfortable  for  Sir  William 
“  Harcourt,  but  because  they  are  unmanly  and  un-Irish.” 

{The  President.)  It  is  not  correctly  printed  here.  At  page  4240  it  runs  thus  : _ 

“We  have  ourselves  a  very  hearty  abhorrence  of  all  unmanly  modes  of  war- 
“  fare,  not  in  the  least  because  they  are  unmanly  and  un-Irish.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  : 

“  Not  in  the  least  because  they  are  uncomfortable  for  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
“  but  because  they  are  unmanly  and  un-Irish.” 

70.816.  {The  Attorney-General.)  The  copy  Sir  Charles  Russell  put  in,  I  expect,  left 
those  words  out  ? — Then  it  says  : — 

“  But  if  there  is  a  worse  criminal  than  the  man  who  explodes  an  infernal 
“  machine  among  innocent  people,  it  is  the  man  who  preaches,  as  the  English 
“  papers  assiduously  do,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  compelling  the  attention 
“  and  respect  of  England.” 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid)  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  correction. 

{The  President.)  Yes. 

70.817.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  point  I  am  now  going  to  ask  you  is  this.  In  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Parnell  there  was  a  paragraph  put  to  him  at  page  3938  by  the 
Attorney -General  as  an  extract  from  “United  Ireland  — “not  as  an  exceptional 
“  utterance,”  says  the  Attorney- General  in  his  question.  Do  you  know  which  I  mean  ? 
“  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  Warning  to  Landlords  ” — was  that  a  cutting  from  another  paper  ?— 
Most  certainly  ;  oh,  most  certainly,  from  a  telegram  in  some  English  paper.  We  had 
no  American  sources  of  information  whatever  ourselves. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  We  can  see  in  “  United  Ireland”  how  it  stands.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  I  read  it  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  as  appears  here.  My  recollec¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  in  the  very  front  sheet  as  a  statement,  not  as  a  quotation.  I  make 
no  point  of  it,  because  it  is  entirely  with  reference  to  a  very  different  matter  I  was 

referring  to  it.  It  is  page  3938.  Perhaps  they  will  produce  the  original  ? _ It  is  in 

the  obscurest  part  of  the  paper  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  news. 

(lhe  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  O  Brien,  you  misunderstood  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
put,  but  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you. 

70.818.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  headed  :  “  The  following  by  O’Donovan  Rossa  to  the 

Ii  ish  landlords,  as  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper.”  And  then  it  proceeds 

ln  lines  of  quotation  to  quote.  I  now  proceed,  if  you  please,  Mr.  O’Brien.  The  next 
number  you  desire  to  draw  attention  to  is  August  27th,  1881  ? — Yes,  I  should  like  to 
di  a \v  attention  to  that  to  show  that  we  had  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  though 
Mr.  Davitt  had  most  vehemently  in  season  and  out  of  season  denounced  outrage  that 
is  reward  was  to  be  sent  back  to  penal  servitude  upon  the  very  plea  that  ho  had 
incited  to  outrage. 
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{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  says  about  English  Radicalism  : — 

“  It  overflows  with  admiration  for  the  genius  and  moral  character,  and 
“  patriotic  resolution  of  poor  Davitt,  but  agrees  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  it 
“  is  necessary  to  keep  him  locked  up  with  thieves  as  a  criminal  though  tho 
“  pretence  on  which  he  is  locked  up  is  avowedly  a  false  one.  Either  Davitt  is  a 
“  criminal,  and  deserves  no  pity,  or  is  a  cruelly  outraged  man,  and  deserves  his 
“  liberty.  The  ‘  Post.’  has  a  ‘  very  poignant  feeling  that,  in  a  country  governed 
“  ‘  as  Ireland  has  been  until  lately,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  of  her  noblest  sons 
“  ‘  should  follow  Davitt’s  courses,’  ” 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  “  Post.” 

70.820. 

“  If  the  country  is  not  governed  now  as  ‘  lately,’  why  is  not  Davitt  free  ?  If 
“  it  is  governed  just  the  same,  must  we  offer  hecatombs  of  our  own  ‘  noblest  sons  * 
“  before  English  Radicalism  will  have  its  eyes  quite  open.” 

Then  I  say  : — 

“  That  is  just  it.  Here,  both  in  the  ‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ’  and  in  the  4  Post  ’ 
“  we  have  glimmers  of  a  fitful  sense  of  fair  play  which  sometimes  breaks  in  upon 
“  the  English  mind  which  will  some  day  or  other  flood  it  with  the  full  truth  and 
44  shame  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  go  on  suffering  and  sacrificing.” 

And  so  on. 

70.821.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Then  there  is  an  article  of  September  23rd,  1881? — 
Excuse  me  for  an  instant  I  think  this  should  be  read. 

44  But  have  we  really  any  right  to  say  harsh  words  of  Englishmen.  There  is 
44  supposed  to  be  an  Irish  Home  Rule  party  of  63,  the  commissioned  representatives 
44  of  the  Irish  people,  of  whom  just  19  thought  it  worth  while  to  defend  the  fair 
44  fame  of  Davitt  even  by  a  vote.” 

70.822.  Then  comes  the  next  23rd  September  1881.  44  Reaping  the  Whirlwind”  ? — 

Yes,  that  is  an  article  with  reference  to  the  same  trick,  attempting  to  confound  us  in 
our  movement  with  the  criminal  lunatic  party. 

70.823.  Referring  to  that  part  there  are  some  lines  to  this  effect. 

44  The  Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  quote  the  London  newspapers  with 
44  horror,  and  the  London  newspapers  quote  the  horror  of  the  Vienna  and  Berlin 
44  newspapers  with  a  pious  satisfaction  ” - 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  that  should  be  read  a  little  earlier. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  thought  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  draw  attention  to  anything 
we  chose. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  but  if  a  passage  comes  immediately  before  what 
Mr.  Reid  is  reading  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  appear  at  once. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  only  desire  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  what  I  have  read  the 
Attorney- General  has  asked  me  to  read. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  One  passage. 

(The  Witness.)  We  were  in  very  fierce  conflict  with  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  time. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  did  not  notice  that  it  referred  to  Sir  William  Harcourt  or  I  should 
have  read  it. 

(The  President.)  Has  this  been  printed.  I  suppose  not  ? 

( The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  not,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Well,  go  on. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  begin  a  little  earlier  I  shall  be  glad. 

(Mr.  Ii.  T.  Beid.)  I  would  ask  the  Attorney-General  to  cross-examine  and  let  me  go 
.on  and  read  in  my  own  way.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  unfair  in  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No  one  suggested  that  it  was  unfair  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 
I  understood  my  Lord  to  indicate  as  to  things  being  put  in,  as  has  been  done  through  the 
case,  that  we  might  read  any  passage  through,  so  that  it  should  all  appear  on  the  note 
at  once.  I  am  only  pursuing  the  course  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  yourself. 

(The  President.)  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  tables  are  exactly  turned.  This  question 
arose  before,  and  there  was  great  complaint  on  your  part  that  the  Attorney-General  did 
not  read  all,  and  then  you  or  Sir  Charles  Russell  read  more  of  it,  but  I  have  laid  down 
the  rule,  and  I  still  adhere  to  it,  that  unless  you  come  to  some  compromise  the  rule  is 
for  you  to  read  what  you  attach  importance  to,  and  leave  them  on  the  other  side  in 
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cross-examination  to  supply  the  deficiency — of  course  you  can  do  it  by  way  of  mutual 
concession  if  you  like. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  the  whole  read  or  anything  like  it.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  a  sentence  immediately  preceding  what  Mr.  Reid  is  reading — it  is  the 
immediate  context. 

(The  Witness.)  Except  for  the  personal  aspect  of  the  thing,  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
those  sentences  were  read  from  the  beginning. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well,  I  will  read  them  : — 

“  If  anything  could  make  us  contemplate  without  abhorrence  the  blowing  to 
pieces  of  innocent  people  in  the  same  boat  with  braggart  ministers,  it  would  be 
the  conspiracy  of  English  ministers  and  newspapers  to  confound  the  Irish  cause 
with  the  eccentricities  of  a  few  Irishmen  whom  their  treatment  appears  to  have 
deprived  of  their  reason.  It  is  not  enough  that  Harcourt  should  in  his  assassin 
way  in  Parliament  insinuate  that  the  revenues  of  the  Land  League  came  from 
the  same  hands  that  are  charging  infernal  machines  to  blow  up  translantic 
passenger  ships,  the  London  newspapers  are  spending  thousands  of  pounds  in 
cablegrams,  recording  every  grotesque  figment  of  the  interviews,  and  every  idle 
word  of  every  insignificant  madman  in  America,  with  a  view  of  showing  that 
our  magnificent  Ireland  beyond  the  seas  dreams  of  nothing  except  dynamite, 
and  believes  no  other  prophet  than  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa.” 

That  is  what  the  Attorney- General  wanted  read. 

“  As  usual,  the  company  has  succeeded  in  leading  European  opinion  blind- 
“  fold  into  the  ditch.  The  Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  quote  the  London 
newspapers  with  horror,  and  the  London  newspapers  quote  the  horror  of  the 
Vienna  and  Berlin  newspapers  with  a  pious  satisfaction,  and  Europe  comes  to 
regard  Irishmen  as  a  race  of  criminal  lunatics  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
Mr.  Harcourt  better  manners  by  blowing  Cunard  liners  into  the  air.  As  long 
as  responsible  Englishmen  play  us  this  scurvy  trick,  they  need  expect  no 
'•  sympathy  whatever  from  us  in  their  panics.  If  Mr.  Donovan  Rossa  does  not 
mean  what  ho  says,  he  is  a  fool,  and  if  he  does  mean  what  people  say  he  says, 
“•  he  is  a  madman,  but  if  he  is  a  madman  who  have  driven  him  mad.” 

I  do  not  care  to  read  any  more  of  that.  The  next  article  is  the  1st  October,  I  think  ? 
— September  24th. 

70.824.  Yes,  it  is  this  : — 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  searched  five  leading  book  shops  in 
Dublin  for  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Spirit  of  the  Nation’  without  finding  one,  although 
Duffy’s  little  editions  only  costs  sixpence.” 

And  there  is  something  further  which  I  will  read  if  desired,  and  it  proceeds — 

“  We  think  an  Irishman  ought  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  not  having  such  a 
book  in  his  house  as  of  houghing  cattle.  Both  are  the  crimes  of  ignorant 
savages.  Take  your  choice  between  Rufillius  and  Gorgonius,  they  are  offensive 
“  men  both  of  them.” 

70.825.  (The  President.)  What  was  the  book  referred  to  ? — A  book  of  Irish  National 
poetry,  my  Lord. 

70.826.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Duffy,  October  1st,  1881 : — 

“  The  police  authorities  did  their  small  best  to  tempt  the  people  to  tread  on 
the  tails  of  their  coats.  In  sheer  wantonness  they  marched  several  hundred 
constables  through  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  but  they  had  all  the  bravado  and 
blackguardism  to  themselves.  The  people  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  lesson 
that  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  with  a  policeman  is  to  pelt  a  paving- stone  at 
him.  Assaults  on  the  police  may  suit  the  police  arrangements  well  enough,  but 
they  don  t  suit  ours.  It  is  by  leaving  all  the  illegality  on  their  side  that  we  will 
by-and-by  extort  their  firearms  from  the  hands  of  the  police  and  relegate  these 
“  fine  fellows  to  the  neglected  art  of  thief  taking.” 

Another  of  the  same  date  : — 

V  hat  the  social  scientists  will  find  to  be  the  most  interesting  phenomenon 
of  all  this  is  that  all  this  can  be  done  by  a  simple  exercise  of  the  will  by  a  dis¬ 
armed  people  in  the  face  of  a  greater  army  than  that  which  beat  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo.  They  will  find  further  that  Mr.  Forster’s  difficulty  is  not  that  the 
Irish  people  propose  to  dc  anything  illegal,  but  that  they  provokingly  refuse  to 
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“  be  tempted  into  illegality.  And  they  will,  we  hope,  finally  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
“  sion  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  shoot  four  out  of  the  fivo 
“  million  people  in  Ireland  merely  for  not  being  English  (and  that  would  take 
“  some  time  and  cause  some  scandal),  or  to  acknowledge  that  here,  as  in  every 
“  free  country  under  the  sun,  the  will  of  the  people  must  have  its  way,  and  that 
“  is  not  Mr.  Forster’s  way.” 

October  15th,  1881 : — 

“  Mr.  Gladstone’s  friends  (if  he  has  any)  have  a  strong  interest  in  commit- 
“  ting  agrarian  outrages  just  now,  but  nobody  else  has.  His  threats  are  sound 
“  and  fury  signifying  nothing,  if  our  people  are  wise  as  well  as  wake.  He  can 
“  no  more  force  the  people  to  accept  the  Land  Act  than  to  keep  a  dog,  because 
“  there  is  a  Dog’s  Regulation  Act.  He  cannot  shoot  them  for  not  paying  their 
“  full  rent  now  any  more  than  he  could  last  year  or  the  year  before.  There  is  no 
“  offence  in  the  world  in  agreeing  with  your  neighbours  as  to  what  rent  you  will 
“  pay  or  whether  you  will  pay  any  at  all,  if  you  don’t  resist  the  landlord  in 
“  taking  up  the  land  in  due  form  of  the  law  if  he  is  dissatisfied.  All  the 
“  resources  of  a  policeman’s  civilisation  cannot  force  you  to  talk  to  a  dangerous 
“  neighbour  or  to  sell  him  bread  and  meat.  Mr.  Gladstone  half  confesses  the 
“  game  is  in  the  people’s  own  hands.  Stand  together,  don’t  be  wheedled,  don’t  be 
“  terrified,  and  chain  up  the  madmen  who  sometimes  go  about  discharging  their 
“  guns  and  firing  hay  ricks  for  diversion.” 

The  next  number  is  January  7th,  1882  ? — When  the  following  number  came  out  I 
was  chained  up  myself. 

70.827.  While  you  were  in  prison  did  you  have  any  communication  with  the  press — 
you  had  some,  I  suppose ?— Yes,  in  a  very  irregular  way;  but  owing  to  the  constant 
arrests  and  to  the  constant  shifting  of  the  place  of  publication  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  an  effective  control  of  the  paper. 

70.828.  And  during  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  end  of  1881,  or  at  the  very 
beginning  of  1882,  was  there  a  raid  upon  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  not 
suppressed  for  several  months,  but  member  after  member  were  arrested  until  there 
were  16  of  us,  I  think,  in  prison  altogether ;  the  two  editors-— the  two  gentlemen  who 
succeeded  me — one  of  them  was  arrested,  and  the  other  had  to  fly  to  America ;  he  was 
a  leader  writer  on  the  “  Irish  Times  ” ;  and  after  their  arrests  I  sent  word  that  leading 
articles  should  be  dropped  entirely,  and  that  we  should  simply  as  a  protest  against  the 
the  condition  of  public  liberty  in  Ireland  have  a  vacant  column  with  a 
mourning  border  headed,  “  Freedom  of  the  press  in  Ireland  ” ;  that  We  should 
have  no  leading  articles ;  and  any  communications  that  I  myself  sent  out  at  that 
time  were  simply  communications  with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  new 
Land  Courts — an  analysis  of  the  working  of  the  new  Land  Courts.  Then  a  number  of 
people  got  hold  of  the  paper,  I  do  not  know  really  whom,  in  a  great  many  cases,  and 
the  leading  articles  were  restored. 

70.829.  Were  16  of  your  staff  arrested  \ 

( The  President.)  He  said  so. 

( The  Witness.)  Yes  ;  the  editor,  sub-editor,  printers,  clerks,  machinist  people. 

70.830.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  While  you  were  in  Kilmainham  did  you  in  fact  have  your 
attention  drawn  to  certain  outrages  being  published  under  the  head  “  Incidents  of 
Campaign  ”  ? — Yes  ;  in  some  stray  number  that  we  saw  in  prison  ;  Mr.  Parnell  noticed 
that  heading  with  very  great  annoyance,  and  I  wrote  myself  a  very  strong  letter 
to  Mr.  O’Connor  about  it,  but  Mr.  O’Connor  had  been  arrested  before  my  letter  reached 
him. 

70.831.  When  you  came  out  did  you  give  directions  to  discontinue  the  report  of  the 
outrages  altogether  ? — Yes,  certainly,  owing  to  the  hateful  insinuations  that  were  made 
in  reference  to  this  heading. 

70.832.  And  was  that  largely  done  ? — I  think  so  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  yes,  certainly 
there  was  not  a  newspaper  in  those  kingdoms  where  outrage  was  so  little  paraded  as  in 
“  United  Ireland.” 

70.833.  I  believe  the  first  number  that  you  effectively  controlled,  after  you  came 
out,  was  No.  32,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  15th  of  April  1882  ?-*-Tes. 
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70.834.  I  wish  to  ask  you  simply  as  to  this,  because  it  has  reference  to  crime.  There 
is  an  article  which  is  as  follows : — 

How  long  are  the  Government  going  to  encourage  evictions  for  irrecover¬ 
able  arrears  of  rent  rather  than  confess  that  the  arrears  clause  of  the  Land  Act 
has  been  a  dismal  and  disastrous  failure  ?  The  English  papers  are  chatterin0, 
about  all  sorts  of  whimsical  devices  to  put  down  crime,  when  everybody  who 
knows  Ireland  knows  that  crime  is  the  direct  result  of  eviction  or  the  dread  of 
eviction,  and  the  simplest  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to  prevent  eviction.” 

Then — 

“  Does  the  Government  doubt  that  the  forces  of  the  Crown  are  lent  daily  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  miserable  people,  who  can  no  more  pay  their  arrears 
“  than  they  could  pay  off  the  National  Debt  \  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
“  desperate  spirit  thus  engendered  is  the  direct  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  we  hear 
“  about,  and  of  the  unrest  and  turmoil  that  produce  the  rest  of  it  ?  And  is  all 
this  to  go  on  with  alternate  spasms  of  orime  and  of  repression,  for  want  of  moral 
“  courage  to  own  that  in  one  fatal  direction,  at  ali  events,  the  Land  Act  was  a 
“  blunder  and  a  failure  ?  We  are  firmly  and  sincerely  persuaded  that  a  free  grant 
of  a  million  of  money  to  buy  off  the  helpless  arrears,  and  an  Act  to  stop  all 
evictions  pending  such  a  settlement,  would  do  more  to  restore  peace  in  the 
“  sense  of  banishing  crime  than  all  the  bloodthirsty  novelties  of  an  improved 
“  coercion  code,  enforced  with  all  the  Winchester  repeating  rifles  of  Major  Traill, 
K.M.  And  we  are  only  amazed  that  the  Government  have  waited  for  us  to 
“  point  this  out  to  them.” 

70.835.  On  the  29th  of  April  1882,  there  is  an  article  headed  *  Young  Mr.  Forster.” 
With  reference  to  young  Mr.  Forster,  he  was  the  gentleman  who  had  oharged  “  United 
Ireland  ”  with  being  accessory  to  crimes,  I  believe? — Yes. 

70.836. 

“  So  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  we  denounce  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s 
“  statement  as  an  abominable  and  (if  he  has  read  our  paper)  wilful  falsehood, 

1  and  oue  for  which  he  should  smart  for  in  a  court  of  law  if  Irish  courts  of  law 
Vere  not  out  of  joint.  We  are  reluctant  to  regard  it  in  the  meaner  light  of  an 
attempt  to  blacken  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury  from  whom  we  are  about  to  ask 
“  20,OOOZ.  damages  against  Mr.  Arnold  Forster’s  father,  but  if  we  did  so  we 
“  would  be  only  following  his  example  of  shabby  recklessness.  We  defy  him  to 
“  point  out  from  the  first  number  of  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  to  the  latest,  even  in  those 
“  which  had  to  be  printed  anywhere  or  anyhow,  when  every  experienced 
“  pressman  in  our  service  was  bolted  up  in  Mr.  Forster’s  prisons,  any  words  of 
ours  which  tended  to  the  enforcement  of  Land  League  decrees  by  outrage.  In 
“  one  of  our  first  numbers  we  wrote,  ‘  We  have  ourselves  a  hearty  abhorrence  of 
“  all  umpanly  modes  of  warfare,  not  in  the  least  because  they  are  uncomfortable 
“  ‘  for  Sir  IV  illiam  Harcourt,  but  because  they  are  unmanly  ^nd  un-Irish.’  And 
“  in  the  last  paper  we  published  before  Mr.  Forster  here  closed  our  mouths,  we 
said,  Mi.  Gladstone  s  friends  have  a  strong  interest  m  having  agrarian  crimes 
“  ‘  committed  just  now,  but  nobody  else  has.  His  threats  are  sound  and  fury, 
“  ‘  signifying  nothing  if  our  people  are  wise  as  well  as  braveY  ’ 

Then  Mr.  Forster  repeated  that  insinuation,  and  I  had  given  instructions  to  have  a  writ 
served  upon  him  for  libel,  but  his  father’s  dismissal  came,  and  it  looked  asi^  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

70.837.  Now  we  know  Mr.  O’Brien,  that  in  May  1882  the  phoenix  Park  murders  took 

place? — Yes. 

70.838.  On  the  13th  of  May  your  paper  first  took  notice  of  it.  It  occurred  after 
the  publication  of  the  6th  of  May? — Yes. 

70.839.  The  next  publication  was  the  13th  May  1882—' Just  after  the  victory  was 
•  fluttering  ’’  ?— I  should  like  very  much  to  have  some  extracts  of  the  paper  previous 
to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  read. 

70.840.  If  you  please,  May  6th  1882  ?— Because  it  shows  the  spirit  in  which  we 
accepted  Mr.  Forster’s  overthrow. 

70.841.  It  is  dated  the  day  of  the  murder— printed  before  it?— It  was  printed  two 

days  before.  '  ’  1  ■  '  r '  M 
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70.842.  You  go  to  press  on  Thursday,  I  believe  ? — We  went  to  press  on  Thursday, 
the  murders  took  place  on  Saturday. 

70.843. 

“  Mr.  Forster  has  vanished,  and  with  him  all  the  engines  and  instruments  of 
“  his  clumsy  despotism.  The  Irish  nation  has  won,  and  can  afford  to  give  up 
“  exulting  over  his  grave.” 

That  was,  figuratively  speaking,  because  he  was  alive  ? — Distinctly  so. 

70.844. 

“  Having  a  very  natural  skrinking  from  celebrating  their  vindication  with 
“  vulgar  triumphing,  they  quietly  departed  for  Kingstown  for  the  night.” 

That  is  a  reference  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  O’Kelly,  who,  on 
the  night  of  their  release,  instead  of  taking  part  in  the  huge  demonstration  which  was 
organised  in  Dublin  in  their  honour,  slipped  quietly  away  to  Kingston,  and  got  away 
to  England. 

“  While  bands  and  excited  crowds  were  searching  for  them  here,  there,  and 
“  everywhere  in  Dublin,  they  have  pointed  the  true  moral  of  the  situation  by 
“  returning  quietly  and  resolutely  to  business,  the  business  upon  which  hangs  the 
“  happiness  and  future  of  our  nation.  The  members  left  town  on  Wednesday 
“  evening  to  take  up  their  work  in  Parliament.” 

Then  there  is  this  : — 

“  We  do  not  want  our  people  to  lose  their  heads  with  giddy  joy.  The  end 
“  is  not  yet.” 

70.845. 

“  Coolness,  vigilance,  and  courage  will  be  as  needful  to  secure  what  we  have 
“  won  as  they  were  to  win  it.  Our  own  people  will,  we  hope,  be  as  moderate, 
“  as  self-possessed,  and  as  firm  in  their  hour  of  triumph  as  they  were  in  their 
“  hour  of  bitter  trial,  neither  hoping  too  much  from  others  nor  desponding  at  all, 
“  but  pushing  on  resolutely,  steadily,  self-reliantly,  from  victory  to  victory, 
“  towards  the  goal.” 

70.846.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  think  these  paragraphs  are  leading  articles, 
are  they  ? — Tt  is  an  addendum  to  the  leading  article. 

70.847.  What  you  have  been  reading  from  on  the  6th  of  May  is  not,  as  I  understand 
a  leading  article,  but  something  of  the  same  kind  that  I  was  reading  from  the  other 
day — “  Weekly  Notes  ”  ? — No.  excuse  me,  that  is  not  so  ;  the  thing  is  misprinted. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reicl.)  It  is  a  leading  article.  I  have  it  before  me. 

(The  Witness.)  You  have  been  reading  from  a  leading  article. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  will  not  argue  the  matter. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  wait,  please. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  You  say  you  have  the  paper  before  you,  and  you  are  reading 

from  it  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  it  is  a  leading  article. 

(The  Witness.)  The  origin  of  the  confusion  is  that  this  print  mixe3  up  several 
extracts. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  said  so,  Mr.  O’Brien. 

(The  Witness.)  But  what  Mr.  Reid  has  been  reading  are  passages  from  a  leading 

article. 

70.848.  (The  Attorney- General.)  The  last  paragraph? — No,  the  first,  “  Mr.  Forster 
“  has  vanished,  and  with  him  all  the  engines,”  and  so  on. 

70.849.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add,  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — Well,  I 
daresay  I  may  wait  for  my  cross-examination  in  reference  to  it,  but  1  should  have 
wished  that  you  had  read  the  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  rats  in  the  Castle  cellar, 
which  was  infamously  imputed  as  a  cause  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  had  better  use  your  own  judgment,  Mr.  Reid. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will. 

“  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  same  occasion  let  slip  the  interesting  little  circum¬ 
stance  that  ‘  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues,  there  is  a  yreat 
“  1  deal  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Irish  Government  ’ 
“  (as  he  elsewhere  puts  it)  ‘  beginning  with  Dublin  Castle,  and  going  down  to  the 
‘  magistrates,’  ‘  and  until  we  work  in  that  direction  we  shall  not  permanently 
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“  ‘  obtain  tranquility  in  Ireland.  The  rats  in  the  Castle  cellars  had  better  beware 
“  ‘  of  rat  traps,  the  vermin  are  going  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it/  ” 

{The  Witness.)  That  sentence  i3  a  rough  commentary  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  that  paragraph  I  have  been  again  and  again  accused  of 
inciting  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

70.850.  Now,  on  the  13th  of  May,  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  I  believe  you 
brought  out  “  United  Ireland  ”  to  begin  with,  with  black  edges? — Yes,  we  were  just 
struggling  to  our  legs  at  time.  The  thing  nearly  drove  us  out  of  our  senses. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  [ Beading ]  : — 

“  In  token  of 
“  Abhorrence  and  Shame 
“  for  the  stain  cast  upon  the 
“  Character  of  our  Nation  for  Manliness  and  Hospitality 
“  by  the  Assassination  of 

“  LORD  FREDERICK  C.  CAVENDISH, 

“  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

“  and  of 

“  Mr.  THOMAS  H.  BURKE, 

“  Under  Secretary, 

“  In  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 

“  6th  May  1882.” 

{The  Witness.)  The  leading  article  will  give  you  perhaps  our  whole  view,  May  13th 
— the  whole  of  the  leading  pages  of  that  issue  are  filled  with  expression  of  horror. 

70.851.  I  am  going  to  read  what  you  have  extracted  yourself,  Mr.  O’Brien. 

“  Just  as  viotory  was  fluttering  on  our  standard,  coercion  had  utterly  given 
“  up  the  ghost,  Mr.  Forster  taking  it  and  himself  off  the  Irish  stage  for  ever. 

“  Michael  Davitt,  after  fifteen  months  of  felon  life,  was  a  free  man,  and  Dillon 

“  and  Parnell  free  to  meet  him  at  the  prison  gates,  this  joyous  meeting  of  the 
“  liberated  leaders,  symbolical  of  the  joyous  glorious  future  opening  before  the 
“  country,  the  people  wore  the  livery  of  liberty  in  their  looks,  in  the  streets  it  was 
“  remarked  that  the  faces  of  people  of  all  classes  beamed  as  with  a  consciousness  of 
“  a  load  lifted  off  their  minds,  and  a  national  hope  regenerated.  The  sparkling  cup 
“  of  hope  was  first  at  the  nation’s  lips  when  your  friends  suddenly  hurl  from  their 
“  hands,  and  leave  her  a  cup  of  blood  to  quaff  instead.  Michael  Davitt’s  joyous 
“  salutation  to  the  air  of  freedom  is  changed  into  a  cry  of  pain.  ‘  I  wish  to  God  I 
‘  had  never  left  Portland.’ 

*  *  *=:  *  *  *  * 

“  There  are  numerous  exceptions,  but  it  would  not  be  jjqst  to  find  fault  with 

“  the  general  spirit  in  which  the  news  of  the  assassinations  was  received  in 
“  England.  The  feeling  in  Dublin  was  more  violent  than  in  London.  Perhaps 
“  it  was  the  indignation  manifested  throughout  Ireland  that  put  a  restraint  upon 
“  the  headlong  savagery  which  is  apt  to  seize  upon  the  English  populace  at  such 
“  a  crisis,  at  all  events,  the  conduct  of  the  mob  that  surrounded  the  Parliament 
“  House,  while  the  crime  that  was  being  discussed,  was  very  much  less  brutal 
“  than  the  leading  articles  in  some  of  the  newspapers  which  detest  Mr.  Gladstone 
“  almost  as  much  as  they  detest  Ireland. 

******* 

“  It  is  possible  that,  as  passion  dies  away,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  see  that,  instead 
“  of  inducing  him  to  recast  his  Irish  policy  for  the  worse,  the  horrible  tragedy  of 
“  last  Saturday  is  only  one  lurid  illustration,  the  more  of  the  frenzy  to  which 
“  Mr.  Forster’s  regime  was  driving  Irish  spirits  of  the  more  desperate  and  thought- 
“  less  type.  But,  in  the  meantime,  apparently,  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  himself 
“  confronted  with  a  tempest  of  anti-Irish  passion  that  would  sweep  him  off  his 
“  legs  if  he  did  not  submit  his  own  judgment  to  its  caprices.” 
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— These  were  paragraphs.  The  next  is  a  leading  article. 

70,852.  The  leading  article  is : — 

“  There  is  only  one  topic  present  to  the  Irish  mind  to  do,  and  only  one  feeling 
“  regarding  it — horror.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  week  it  is  difficult  to 
“  find  sober  words  to  express  the  aversion  and  dismay  which  the  bloody  deed 
“  of  last  Saturday  evening  in  the  Phoenix  Park  has  sent  through  every 
“  fibre  of  the  Irish  nation.  If  it  was  possible  to  conceive  anything  about 
“  the  tragedy  more  remarkable  than  its  atrocity,  it  would  be  the  movement  of 
“  abhorrence  and  repulsion  with  which  the  country  is  vibrating.  Despair  is 
“  hardly  too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  first  sensation  with  which  Irish 
“  politicians  saw  the  prize  won  by  years  of  suffering  and  bitter  struggle  ship- 
“  wrecked  as  it  seemed  in  the  very  moment  of  victory  by  mad  and  desperate 
“  hands,  but  all  political  considerations  were  swallowed  up  and  are  swallowed  up 
“  still  in  rage  and  anguish  and  burning  shame  for  the  infamous  stigma  which  this 
“  butchery  has  brought  upon  our  unhappy  country.  Never  was  there  a  human 
“  slaughter  more  unspeakably  revolting  to  Irish  instincts.  Lord  Frederick 
“  Cavendish  was  a  stranger  and  in  so  far  a  guest.  He  was  an  inoffensive  stranger, 
“  he  had  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  harmed  Ireland  nor  anybody  in  it  by  word  or 
“  deed.  The  trustfulness  of  his  unprotected  evening  ramble  was  a  fair  type 
“  enough  of  his  business  among  us.  He  was  the  living  symbol  that  the  whole 
“  brute  system  of  repression  was  passing  away,  that  the  evil  things  which  covered 
“  the  Government  of  his  predecessor  with  humiliation  and  the  country  with  woe 
“  were  departing  with  that  predecessor  into  disgrace.  The  gifts  of  which 
“  he  was  the  bearer  might  have  proved  worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless, 

“  the  policy  he  came  to  inaugurate  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  a 

“  hundred  huxtering  English  polices  before  him,  but  that  policy  was  at  least 
“  based  on  a  humble  confession  of  folly  and  wrong  in  the  past,  and  the  only 

“  necessity  for  his  coming  at  all  was  to  undo  what  his  predecessors  in  his  baffled 

“  spite  had  been  doing  to  break  the  Irish  people  to  his  will.  That  such  a  man 
“  should  even  be  insulted  by  anybody  worthier  of  the  name  of  Irishman  than  a 
“  Tory  journalist,  would  be  incomprehensible.  That  he  should  be  foully  slain  in 
“  broad  daylight  the  first  day  he  entrusted  himself  unarmed  amongst  us,  that  the 
“  answer  to  his  proffered  hand  should  be  a  dagger  plunged  to  his  heart,  that  the 
flag  of  truce,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  should  be  his  blood-stained  winding 
sheet,  is  a  thought  so  insupportably  sad  and  shameful  that  every  Irish  cheek 
“  turns  scarlet  with  the  disgrace.  The  circumstance  that  a  humbler  mechanical 
officer  of  the  State  was  hacked  to  death  beside  him,  could  hardly  add  a 
“  blacker  stain  to  the  atrocity.  We  have  no  words  for  this  most  foul  and 
“  unnatural  transaction  that  are  not  words  of  bitter  humiliation  of  shame 
“  and  horror.  We  are  in  no  humour  for  imitating  the  indecent  eagerness 
“  of  the  Orange  press  to  make  vulgar  capital  out  of  it  by  attempting 
“  to  explain  it  at  the  expense  of  opponents.  The  best  thing  we  can  say  for 
“  the  country  in  which  it  occurred  is  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
iu  which  it  could  have  been  more  fiercely  reprobated.  If  the  murderers  had  set 
“  themselves  the  mission  of  doing  more  than  centuries  of  English  rule  to  break 
down  the  barriers  between  the  people  and  the  officers  of  justice,  they  could  not 
“  have  better  succeeded.  It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  assassins  would 
“  have  run  a  greater  risk  of  being  lynched  in  Dublin  than  in  London.  The  words 
of  dignified  sorrow  uttered  by  the  English  leaders  have  tolled  like  a  solemn 
“  funeral  bell  throughout  the  country.  If  any  man  above  the  intellectual  level  of 
“  an  Irish  Conservative  dreamed  of  identifying  the  most  secret  thought  or 
sympathy  of  the  Irish  people  or  their  leaders  with  a  crime  which  unmitigated 
misfortune,  as  well  as  disgrace  to  their  doors,  he  will  be  cured  of  his  monstrous 
folly,  if  he  only  stops  to  asks  himself  why  the  week  restores  Michael  Davitt  to 
their  passionate  gratitude,  finds  the  Irish  people  with  sad  and  troubled  hearts, 
or  why  the  first  use  Michael  Davitt  makes  of  his  freedom  is  to  utter  a  heart  cry 
“  of  reproach  and  pain.” 

Then  there  is  another  article : — 

“  Irish  and  English  Tories.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  say  of  fellow- 
“  countrymen,  but  there  is  one  party  in  Ireland  anyhow  who  revel  in  the  dreadful 
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“  tragedy  of  Saturday,  and  whose  exultation  in  the  event,  has  got  completely  the 
“  better  of  their  habitual  caution.  After  the  tragedy  itself,  the  next  most 

“  horrible  outrage  of  the  week  was  the  attitude  assumed  towards  it  by  two 

“  Dublin  journals,  the  ‘Express’  and  the  ‘Mail.’  We  apologise  for  intruding 
“  such  a  subject  on  the  public  at  such  a  time.  But  a  miscreant’s  villany  gives 
“  him  a  proportionate  prominence,  and  in  this  case  an  unusually  important 

“  national  service  may  be  done  by  noticing  it.  That  service  is  to  point  out 

“  distinctly  to  the  English  public  and  to  all  else  in  the  world  whom  it  may 
“  concern  what  party  and  what  manner  of  party  it  is  in  Ireland  whose  interests 
“  are  served  by  Irish  crime.  The  ‘  Mail  ’  and  ‘  Express  ’  are  the  authorised 
“  organs  of  the  Irish  Tories.  We  frankly  confess  we  did  not  think  the  Irish 
“  Tories  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  hopeless  scoundrelism  as  the  leading 
“  writing  of  these  journals  on  Monday  last  revealed.  The  dread  presence  of 
“  Saturday’s  occurrence  was  something  which  made  all  genuine  humanity  kin  at 
“  its  touch,  and  awed  habitual  blackguardism  into  respectful  silence  while 
“  its  shadow  lay  upon  us.  The  spontaneous  burst  of  sympathy  and  indignation 
“  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  recorded  of  our  infant  nation  when  the  time 
“  comes  for  it  to  be  narrated.  The  English  Tories,  who  make  a  wonderful  con- 
“  trast  to  the  present  picture,  with  a  dignified  manliness  under  the  circumstances 
“  that  was  good  to  see,  showed  that  they  were  of  flesh  and  blood  before  they  were 
“  party  hacks.  In  their  press  and  by  the  mouths  of  their  chiefs  they  performed 
“  their  first  duty  in  expressing  detestation  for  the  crime  and  grief  for  its  victims. 
“  They  sympathised  with  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  Government  whose  dear 
“  private  friend  had  just  been  murdered,  and  promised  to  forget  party  feeling 
“  and  support  him  in  this  difficult  and  painful  strait.  They  accepted  the  manifesto 
“  of  the  liberated  Irish  leaders  in  the  same  spirit  of  sincere  sorrow  in  which  it 
“  was  issued.  But  their  party  fellows  in  Ireland  !  It  will  be  incredible  to  all 
“  who  do  not  know  the  stuff  the  Irish  Orange  party  is  made  of  that  the  two 
“  organs  of  Irish  conservatism  were  carried  away  by  their  delight  at  what  they 
“  thought  was  a  splendid  blow  at  the  national  cause,  that  they  forgot,  even  for 
“  the  sake  of  decency,  to  insert  a  single  syllable  deploring  the  assassination  in  all 
“  their  editorial  comments  on  Monday  last.  Not  one  word,  from  beginning  to 
“  end,  of  compassion  for  the  victims,  of  sympathy  with  bereaved  relatives,  of 
“  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  or  of  any  human  feeling  whatsoever,  signifying  that 
“  they  had  any  human  sense  of  what  had  taken  place.  Simply  torrents  of  savage 
“  unconcealed  glee  and  satisfaction,  the  ‘  Express  ’  was  triumphant,  it  jeered  at 
“  Mr.  Gladstone,  regaling  his  fancy  with  pleasant  pictures  of  a  nation  in  jubilee 
“  while  his  friend  was  lying  murdered  in  a  pool  of  his  own  gore,  and  it  was  almost 
“  an  eldrich  hurrah” - 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  daily  “  Express.” 

“  And  it  was  almost  an  eldrich  hurrah  on  Lord  Frederick’s  corpse  when  it 
“  said  he  came  to  Ireland  as  the  harbinger  of  self-government  for  the  Irish 
“  people.  ‘  And  by  the  Irish  people  he  was  murdered.’  ” 

That  is  again  a  quotation. 

“  ‘  The  Mail  ’  might  almost  have  been  an  accomplice  off  his  head  at  the  success 
“  of  his  plot.  It  exultantly  let  out  that  it  knew  all  about  it  beforehand.  The 
“  first  thing  it  had  to  say  about  the  murder  was  in  our  Saturday’s  evening  issue,  a 
“  few  hours  before  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were  done  to  death 
“  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  we  wrote  : — ‘  Short  as  is  the  interval  between  this  and  the 
“  ‘  conclusion  of  Monday  night’s  debate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  incidents  may 
“  ‘  occur  in  it  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  pause  in  the  career  to  which  an 
“  ‘  enthusiastic  Premier  invites  it’  ” - 

That  is  quotation  again. 

“  And  its  charity  towards  the  distraught  Prime  Minister  was  expressed  in  a 
“  ‘  man  ’  all  England  will  burst  into  a  fury  that  will  sweep  him  from  his  place. 
“  The  second  leader  in  the  journal,  which  expressed  no  sympathy  at  all,  was 
“  devoted  to  a  miserable  attempt  to  prove  the  sympathy  of  the  manifesto  a 
“  ‘  sham.’  The  allusion  to  ourselves,  the  manipulation  of  extracts  from  our 
“  articles,  which  would  make  it  appear  as  if  our  plan  of  clearing  out  Dublin  Castle 
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"  was  to  murder  the  officials,  these  things  are  heartily  welcome  to  us  from  the 
“  spawn  of  the  journalistic  gutters,  and  are  in  no  wise  topics  for  clear  minds  to 
“  dwell  upon.  Our  task  is  to  show  that  the  only  party  in  Ireland  which  battens 
“  on  crime  has,  in  the  presence  of  a  fearful  calamity,  at  last  clearly  shown  its 
“  hand.  They  are  not  pleasant  things  to  invite  attention  to,  but  we  do  hope,  for 
“  this  great  occasion,  at  any  rate,  that  men  of  honest  judgment,  and  of  all  shades 
“  of  sentiment,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  have  studied  the  effusions  of  the 
“  organs  of  Irish  Toryism  when  blood  was  in  the  air,  and  will  remember  at  the 
“  right  time  the  moral  of  them.” 

70.853.  Now  after  that  there  was  another  article  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  think,  look  if  you 
please,  and  see  if  there  is  any  passage  in  it  which  you  desire  attention  to  be  drawn 
to  ? — Other  extracts  from  the  parliamentary  letter  describing  the  position  and  dismay 
into  which  our  party  were  thrown  by  the  murders,  and  full  of  course  of  horrors  and  of 
terror  at  what  had  happened. 

70.854.  Was  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  a  genuine  feeling  ? — Oh  ! 

70.855.  I  mean  have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — Oh  !  not  the  smallest,  nor  any  man 
who  knows  us. 

70.856.  Will  you  look,  if  you  please,  then  to  the  next  article  of  the  27th  of  May 
1882.  I  think  the  first  sentence  or  two  is  : — 

“  The  childish  wonder  of  the  British  public  at  finding  that  the  Arrears  Bill 
“  is  not  to  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  Irish  National  struggle,  is  the 
“  most  amusing  fact  of  the  day.  Mr.  Parnell  intimated  his  opinion  that  if  the 
“  extermination  of  the  people  were  stayed  and  coercion  relinquished,  it  would  be 
“  the  surest  mode  of  combating  crime,  which  is  the  direct  offspring  of  eviction 
“  and  coercion.” 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  : — 

“  There  is  no  truer  expediency  than  candour  in  these  matters.  If  such  a 
“  hope” - 

That  is  the  hope  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  give  up  the  national  movement  in  Ireland  in 
consideration  of  the  Arrears  Bill. 

“  If  such  a  hope  dwells  in  any  English  breast  it  is  a  wild  delusion.  We 
“  welcome  the  cancelment  of  arrears  because  it  saves  or  may  possibly  save  tens  of 
“  thousands  of  Irish  families  from  being  legally  hunted  to  despair  and  death.  We 
“  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  (and  their  voices 
“  have  more  than  the  authority  of  an  army)  in  banishing  crime  from  the  face  of 
“  the  country.  Wrong,  whether  done  by  the  landlord  or  by  the  State  in  the 
“  landlord’s  interest,  breed  it ;  chain  up  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  and  you  chain  up 
the  criminals  too.  Ministers  who  repress  crime  by  restoring  liberty  shall  have 
“  our  ungrudging  praise,  but  ministers  who  strangle  liberty  under  pretence  of 
“  suppressing  crime  shall  have  our  undying  enmity.” 

70.857.  That  was  in  reference  to  a  state  of  things  which  arose  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  ? — We  strongly  urged  upon  the  Government,  so  far  as  our  voices 
could  ever  reach  them,  our  view,  that  instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  policy  of  coercion, 
that  it  was  the  Government’s  opportunity  to  have  persevered  boldly  iD  the  policy  of 
conciliating  Irish  feeling,  and  to  have  strengthened  the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
law  and  of  abhorence  of  crime  which  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  had  evoked.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  instead  of  that  the  Government  were  off  their  heads,  and  the  Irish  people  were 
maddened  with  a  fearful  Coercion  Act,  and  for  three  years  afterwards  we  had  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  methods  which  were  taken  in  Ireland  to  have  vengeance  for  the  crimes 
of  the  past,  and  methods  that  unfortunately  seemed  to  us  crimes  themselves. 

70.858.  Look  now  at  the  next  article  of  August  5th,  1882,  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
in  it  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ?— There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  whole  of  them,  showing 
our  view  in  reference  to  the  denunciation  of  crime.  I  have  pointed  out  Mr.  Davitt "s 
article  was  for  denouncing  crime.  The  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  the  great  paper  in 
Ireland,  denounced  crime  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  and  the  result  was  they  were 
ridiculed  in  the  most  offensive  way.  Every  utterance  of  ours  was  treated  as  utterly 
insincere  in  the  same  way.  It  was  absolutely  intolerable  that  we  should  even  be  called 
upon  to  clear  ourselves  of  suspicion  after  these  abominable  things.  An  Englishman 
might  just  as  well  be  asked  to  clear  himself  of  responsibility  for  the  Whitechapel 
murders.  So  far  as  the  Irish  people  were  concerned  they  knew  us,  and  any  disclaimer 
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on  our  parts  would  have  been  absolutely  ridiculous,  so  far  as  the  landlord  newspapers 
were  concerned.  We  did  not  care  what  their  opinion  was,  because  whatever  we  said  or 
did  they  was  sure  to  misrepresent  us  and  to  insult  us.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  right 
through  the  history  of  “  United  Ireland,”  every  reference  to  crime  was  in  terms  of 
disgust  and  abhorrence ;  and  the  very  instant  that  we  had  got  rid  of  that  struggle 
against  the  methods  that  were  taken  to  avenge  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  that  instant 
we  denounced  crime  as  vigorously  as  any  newspaper  living. 

70.859.  After  that  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  were  there  attacks  made  upon  different 

newspapers  in  Ireland  ? — The  article  of  September  2nd - 

70.860.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  year? — 1882.  “Agitation  and  Crime,”  I 
think,  fairly  gives  my  view  of  our  position  at  the  time — if  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps 
I  might  know  myself  what  is  most  important  to  read,  without  running  through  the 
whole  thing. 

70.861.  If  you  please — if  you  desire  it,  do  so? — It  is  only  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Court : — 

“  In  his  Belfast  speech,  Chief  Secretary  Trevelyan  laid  down  a  policy,  the 
“  sincerity  of  which  it  is  now  the  business  of  the  Irish  people  to  test.  His  own 
“  words  were  : — ‘  The  fixed  policy  of  the  present  Irish  Government  is  to  draw  a 
“  ‘  deep  line  between  what  is  criminal  and  what  is  political.  With  political 
“  ‘  writings,  and  speeches,  and  resolutions  at  public  meetings  we  do  not  care  to 
“  ‘  concern  ourselves  ;  but  against  crime  and  outrage  we  have  proclaimed,  and  we 
“  ‘  will  continue  to  wage,  au  undying  and  unrelenting  war.’  This  may  sound 
“  farcically  in  a  country  where  the  proprietor  of  the  principal  newspaper  is  laid 
“  by  the  heels  for  exposing  a  matter  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  anxiously 
“  following  up.  But  we  are  not  inclined  lightly  to  fasten  upon  the  Government 
“  the  freaks  of  a  choleric  judge  or  of  night-walking  constables.  The  temper  of 
“  our  responsible  rulers  towards  open  and  active  agitation  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
“  will  be  our  own  fault  if  it  is  not  soon  submitted  to  a  definite  test.  We  haveour- 
“  selves  no  great  confidence  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  means  what  he  says,  or  rather  that 
“  the  Castle  wire-pullers,  in  whose  hands  'prentice  English  statesmen  are  marionettes, 
“  mean  it.  But  w'e  are  quite  clear  that  by  writings,  speeches,  and  public  meetings 
“  all  over  the  land,  he  or  they  ought  to  be  driven  frankly  to  acknowledge  the 
“  liberty  of  speech  or  frankly  to  strangle  it.  The  passage  above  cited  strikes  a 
“  line  of  demarcation  between  agitation  and  the  crimes  in  which  the  suppressed 
“  fires  of  agitation  sometimes  seek  a  vent.  That  is  the  distinction  which 
“  landlord  fuglemen  and  their  English  dupes  have  striven  by  every  species  of 
“  tyranny  and  calumny  to  confuse.  It  was  while  waging  an  unrelenting  war 
“  against  crime  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  throttled  into  a  convict’s  cell.  Crime  was  at 
“  a  minimum  last  autumn  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  put  into  jail  for  being  a  more 
“  successful  politician  than  Mr.  Forster,  yet,  Mr.  Forster,  to  the  day  of  his 
“  disgrace,  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  Mr.  Parnell  and  not  he,  by 
“  the  removal  of  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  scene,  that  turned  the  tranquil  rejoicings 
“  of  Cork  and  Wexford  last  October  into  the  scenes  of  horror  which  followed, 
“  when  the  people  were  left  without  any  other  counsellors  than  their  passions  or 
“  their  fears.  It  was  the  malignant  attempt  to  identify  crime  with  agitation 
“  which  alone  hindered  the  Irish  leaders  from  denouncing  crime  with  all  their 
“  hearts  and  lungs.  Mr.  Forster’s  whole  Irish  career,  his  son’s  literary  labours, 
“  all  the  tiny  noises  of  the  Tory  Corybantes  in  the  Press  were  directed  to 
“  exhibit  Ireland  as  a  gehenna  of  murder,  with  her  trusting  chiefs  as  the 
“  leading  devils.  It  is  wonderful  that  misrepresentations,  whose  vile  hypocrisy 
“  imposed  upon  England  excited  no  feelings-  but  those  of  loathing  and  con- 
“  tempt  in  upright  Irish  hearts.  Did  any  one  above  the  mental  rank  of 
“  Mr.  Tickeil  of  the  ‘  Mail  ’  expect  that  men  with  an  atom  of  self-respect — men 
“  with  whom  the  honour  and  love  of  a  nation  is  staked — would  come  out  into  the 
“  market  place  in  sackcloth  to  clear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  Oranger  gutter 
“  agents  from  suspicions,  the  very  whisper  of  which  would  be  an  insult,  if 
“  honourable  men  could  accept  any  foulness  from  such  creatures  as  an  insult  ? 
“We  are  not  too  sanguine  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  yet  discovered  how  his  country- 
“  men  have  been  duped.  He  may  take  little  time  to  master  the  lesson  that  crime 
“  does  not  proceed  from  popular  liberty,  but  from  violent  suppression  of  popular 
“  liberty.” 
and  so  on. 
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70.862.  Then  certain  statistics  are  gone  into  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Ireland 
was  not  more  criminal  than  other  nations  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  more. 

“  If  unpopular  detestation  of  such  crimes  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  not  by 
“  calling  upon  the  people  to  prostrate  themselves  in  self-abasement  before  masters 
“  steeped  in  millions  of  crimes  and  hypocrisies.  It  is  not  above  all  by  talking,  or 
“  thinking,  or  acting,  as  if  public  opinion  in  Ireland  were  itself  a  crime,  and 
“  treating  those  whom  the  Irish  people  hail  as  chiefs  and  deliverers  according  to 
“  the  canons  prescribed  by  rabid  Tory  malice.  Whether  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Belfast 
“  speech  is  a  recognition  of  this — whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  that  a  man  may 
“  pursue  objects  of  noble  National  aspiration  without  being  struck  down  as  a 
“  burglar  or  confounded  with  a  cattle  hougher  is  a  question  which  will  be,  we 
“  hope,  brought  to  a  speedy  decision.” 

70.863.  Now,  at  this  time  in  1882  the  second  Coercion  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

70.864.  Were  there  after  that  attacks  upon  the  press  by  the  Government? — Yes, 
during  the  three  years  we  had  a  desperate  struggle  for  liberty  of  speeeh  in  Ireland — 
first,  a  struggle  against  the  methods  they  were  taking  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
secondly  ,  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  suppress  our  organisation — the  attempts  that 
were  made  to  suppress  our  speech ;  and  thirdly,  the  constant  attempts  to  insult  us  and 
to  confound  us  with  criminals  and  accuse  us  with  sympathy  with  criminals. 

70.865.  Were  numbers  suppressed  and  were  other  newspapeps  prosecuted? — 

Certainly,  all  the  chief  newspapers  in  Ireland — the  chief  Nationalist  newspapers  in 
Ireland  were.  Mr.  Gray,  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  was  sent  to  gaol 
for  six  months  and  fined  500Z.  for  publishing  a  letter  of  mine — as  to  the  first  of  the 
Crimes  Act  jurors,  although  my  statement  was  subsequently  borne  out  by  the  affidavit 
of  eleven  different  witnesses,  and  although  the  admitted  drink  bill  of  that  jury,  whom 
I  accused  of  revelling  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  night — the  admitted  drink  bill  of  that 
jury,  three  of  whom  are  teetotalers,  was  the  following - 

( The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  I  think  I  must  object. 

70,865.  ( The  President .)  Yes.  There  are  really  about  half  a  dozen  issues  involved  in 
this  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  all — whether  the  men  were  drunk,  and  so  on  ? 
— I  have  tried  to  bring  what  was  in  my  mind. 

(The  President.)  Your  counsel  must  bring  you  more  distinctly  to  what  is  the  issue. 
The  article  is  not  put  in. 

70.867.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,)  We  have  not  got  the  actual  letter  here.  Of  course  this  is 
relevant.  However  I  will  not  discuss  it.  The  witness  has  not  said  what  he  desired  to  ? 
— I  attempted  to  explain  what  I  considered  a  dreadful  scandal,  and  the  result  was 
Mr.  Gray,  for  publishing  my  letter,  received  this  punishment.  The  editors  of  all  the 
other  papers  were  prosecuted  as  well.  The  editor  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  the  editor 
of  the  Wexford  paper,  and  the  “  Tuam  News”  ;  and  there  was,  practically  speaking,  no 
other  paper  left  for  public  opinion  except  “  United  Ireland  ”  ;  the  consequence  of  course 
was  I  had  to  write  far  more  fiercely  than  under  any  other  circumstances  I  would  have 
done. 

70.868.  I  believe  your  impression  was  seized  in  December  1882  ? — It  was. 

70.869.  I  wdl  now  go  on  to  refer  to  a  matter  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  I  will  refer 
to  it  in  general  terms.  You  had  brought  some  very  grave  charges  against  some  Crown 
official  at  that  time  ? — Distinctly. 

70.870.  Against  French? — Yes,  distinctly. 

70.871.  Who  was  afterwards  convicted  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment.  In  fact,  unless  I  went  into  my  struggles  with  the  Government  in  that 
time  I  am  afraid  it  could  never  be  understood  what  a  life  and  death  struggle  I  was 
forced  to  carry  on  during  those  years.  Occurrences  came  to  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
administration  of  justice  which  I  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  criminal,  and  I 
exposed  them  even  with  the  risk  of  exposing  them,  and  I  pressed  month  after  month 
for  public  investigation  into  them  ;  and  when  I  could  not  get  a  public  investigation  I 
wrote  more  and  more  strongly  in  order  to  force  investigation,  even  by  my  own 
prosecution. 

70.872.  Besides  that  particular  matter  about  the  Crown  official  that  you  have 
mentioned,  the  conviction  of  one  of  them,  did  you  also  make  charges  in  regard  to  the 
getting  up  of  crimes  ? — Oh,  certainly. 
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70.873.  And  challenge  an  investigation  upon  them? — Certainly,  and  challenge  it 
still ;  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  every  specific  matter  of  fact  I  ever  charged 
I  was  right. 

70.874.  You  have  written  in  that  sense,  and  the  Attorney-General  drew  attention  to 
it? — Distinctly. 

70.875.  This  morning  ?— For  example,  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  risk  my  life  on 
proof  that  dynamite  conspiracies,  and  other  murder  conspiracies  were  organised  by 
agents  of  the  police — by  this  infamous  creature  French. 

70.876.  Are  there  particular  instances  you  can  refer  to  ? — Certainly  ;  one  is  the  case 
that  I  must  name.  McDermott,  who  was  a  Government  spy,  who  was  seen  in  Dublin 
Castle  a  few  days  before. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  There  really  must  be  some  limit  to  giving  license.  License 
is  given  to  this  witness  to  make  these  wholesale  accusations,  and  it  is  clear  it  must  be 
upon  some  communication  to  him  by  third  parties,  which  is  not  evidence. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  position  is  this.  The  Attorney-General  has  himself  adverted 
to  certain  articles — one  particular  in  which  these  charges  are  made  in  “  United 
Ireland.” 

(The  Attorney-General)  Kindly  refer  to  anything  I  have  said  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings,  and  then  I  will  not  object. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  morning  also,  you  recollect,  there  was  some  passage  read 
or  passages  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  it  as  a  matter  of  blame 
to  Mr.  O’Brien  in  reference  to  it — that  there  were  these  provocations  so  to  speak,  in 
“United  Ireland.”  It  is  quite  true  he  said  so  in  connexion  with  the  case;  and  my 
learned  friend  mentioned  it  himself.  That  is  what  Mr.  O’Brien  has  said  in  his 
paper,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  O’Brien  believes  to  be  true,  and  his  justification  for 
writing  is  that  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

( The  President.)  If  you  will  fix  upon  any  such  passage  as  that,  you  may  ask  him 
“  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  ?  ”  but  I  cannot  allow  him  to  go  into  detail  as  to  this. 
He  is  not  justified  in  speaking  because  somebody  has  said  so  ;  he  can  only  give  evidence 
of  that  which  he  knows.  For  this  purpose  his  belief  is  evidence,  but  I  cannot  have  the 
details.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  proposing  to  go  into  details. 

70.877.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  this.  Did  you  at  the  time  that  you 

were  making  these  charges  in  the  newspapers — believe  that  there  were  certain 
persons - ? — Certainly. 

70.878.  Believe  that  there  were  certain  persons,  certain  spies  and  persons  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  police  who  were  getting  up  cases  ? — Entrapping  people  into  crime  and 
into  murder  conspiracies. 

70.879.  Did  you  yourself— I  will  not  ask  you  what  the  information  was,  but  as  a  fact, 
did  you  get  information,  and  did  you  believe  that  these  things  were  true  ? — Certainly’ 
and  I  heard  it  admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  know  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  admission  of 
that  kind.  Confine  the  witness  to  that  which  you  know  is  admissible  in  evidence  and 
do  not  let  him  run  on. 

70.880.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  belief  on  the  subject  is,  and  you  are  yourself  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  these  things,  and  that  you  were  right  ? — I  was  then,  and  I  am  now. 

70.881.  Did  you  inquire  yourself  as  well  as  you  could  as  to  whether  these  things 
were  true  or  not  ? — Most  painfully,  and  at  frightful  risk  to  myself. 

70.882. -  And  then  publish  the  articles  you  did  publish  upon  the  subject  ? _ Yes. 

certainly. 

70.883.  Also  in  regard  to  the  spending  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  informers? _ 

Yes,  certainly,  it  is  all  public  knowledge  that  3,000 1.  for  instance  was  paid  to _ 

(The  Attorney -General.)  With  very  great  deference  this  gentleman  is  not  entitled  to 
go  on  in  this  way. 

70.884.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  make  that  charge  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? _ I  did. 

I  will  state  very  briefly  the  charges  I  did  make. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  you  please. 

(The  President.)  No,  no,  no.  Is  that  one  of  the  articles  you  drew  attention  to. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  very  one  is  not. 

(The  President.)  Then  we  cannot  have  it. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  purpose  is  simply  this,  my  Lord— a  charge  has  been  made  of 
strong  language.  Well,  my  Lord,  the  point  Mr.  O’Brien  makes  here,  or  rather  I  make 
for  him,  is  that  strong  language - 

(The  President.)  As  to  strong  language  which  has  been  complained  of,  and  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  you  may  ask  him  ;  but  here  is  something  which  has  not  been 
brought  to  our  notice.  Here  is  something  Mr.  O’Brien  brings  to  our  notice,  and  then 
explains  it.  He  is  setting  up  a  wall  to  rush  his  head  against. 

70.885.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  As  to  the  jury  packing,  have  you  yourself  had  experience 
0f  it? — Certainly.  I  have  been  tried  myself  by  a  packed  jury. 

70.886.  When  you  were  tried,  how  many  jurymen  were  ordered  to  stand  by? — I 
think  34,  every  one  of  them  Catholics.  This  was  a  Crimes  Act  jury,  specially  struck 
under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  composed  of  special  jurors  alone. 

70,387.  Tell  me  the  date  of  that,  please  ? — January  of  1883. 

70.888.  (The  Attorney- General.)  January.  Do  you  know  of  what  year? — Yes,  it  is 
January  1883. 

70.889.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  ? — And  I  have  been  tried 
since,  and  the  jury  were  packed  again. 

70.890.  How  many  were  ordered  to  stand  aside  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  but  we  had 
to  protest  publicly  in  Court  against  the  system. 

70.891.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  those  who  were  ordered  to  stand  aside  were  of  a 

particular  persuasion  ? — Everyone  of  them  were  Catholics.  It  waa  a  Protestant  who 
saved  me,  and  that  man  to  my  knowledge - 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Really,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  with  this  witness  to  be 
unfair,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  he  is  allowed  to  make  statements  which  it  is  known  are 
not  evidence. 

(The  President.)  Certainly,  that  is  so. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Your  Lordship  has  heard  the  stories  of  terrible  outrage  and  crime 
in  Ireland,  and  I  agree  that  that  evidence  was  admissible.  You  are  now  hearing  what 
the  other  side  of  the  story  is  which  is  the  justification  of  the  agitation  and  of  the 
organisation ;  and  the  explanation  of  any  excess  of  language  that  there  may  have  been 
upon  the  occasion,  and  the  reason  for  the  distrust  and  want  of  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  which  led  these  gentlemen  to  supply  money  for  the  defence 
of  prisoners  lest  those  prisoners  should  find  themselves  in  a  shambles  rather  than  a 
court  of  justice.  That  was  why  this  Land  League  did  that  which  was  so  constantly 
complained  of — supplied  money  for  the  defence  of  prisoners.  That  is  my  ground. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable  while  it  is  confined  to  a 
general  statement ;  but  what  is  objectionable  is  the  going  into  these  details.  Let  the 
witness  give  his  general  statement,  and  then  let  it  be  tested  by  cross-examination. 
You  are  not  entitled  beforehand  to  go  into  all  these  questions  which  he  seems  disposed 
to  go  into.  He  has  told  us,  and  we  have  it  from  other  witnesses,  that  he  has  been 
tried  by  a  packed  jury,  and  36  men  were  set  aside. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  ask  you  this  question. 

(The  Witness.)  I  only  wished  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  struggle  I 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  myself  with  this  paper  for  three  years,  and  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  constantly  denounce  crime. 

(The  President.)  We  had  passed  away  from  that. 

70.892.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  In  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  is  there  any 
general  feeling  of  confidence  or  of  the  reverse  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland,  with  regard  to  jury  trials,  and  trials  before  the  magistrate  ? — There  is  a  rooted 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  law,  a  feeling  that  the  law  is  simply  used  against  the  people 
by  their  enemies. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 
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Attorney-  General  . 

(The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  I  should  like  to  mention  something  in  reference  to  my 
evidence  yesterday.  I  understand  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  papers  that  I  had  sworn 
that  I  never,  even  in  thought,  contemplated  anything  unconstitutional  during  those 
years.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  swear  that.  I  understand  the  Attorney-General  to 
question  me  as  to  some  occult  or  secret  society,  and  I  did  reply  that  neither  in 
thought,  word,  nor  deed  did  we  in  any  manner  carry  on  a  secret  policy,  other  than  an 
open  one. 

71.710.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  any  explanation 

you  wish  to  make.  My  question  is  in  reference  to  open  work  of  “  United  Ireland,’ 
and  I  must  have  a  distinct  answer  ? — As  to  that - 

71.711.  Listen,  please.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  represent  that 
“  United  Ireland  ”  was  working  for  or  advocating  constitutional  means,  or  not  ? — 
Distinctly,  that  it  was  advocating  peaceful  means. 

71.712.  And  nothing  else  ? — Certainly  not. 

71.713.  Nothing  else  ? — What  I  meant  to  say  and  swear  was,  that  we  never  did 
secretly  that  which  we  did  not  do  openly. 

71.714.  I  never  said  anything  above  secret  or  open.  You  must  give  me  a  plain 
answer  to  my  question.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  and  to  represent  to  my  Lords  that 
in  writing  what  was  written  and  published  in  “  United  Ireland,”  you  considered  you 
were  advocating  a  policy  to  be  carried  out  by  constitutional  means  ? — I  do  certainly, 
defining  the  words  according  to  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  in 
the  least  according  to  legal  pedantry  in  reference  to  the  present  state  of  law  in 
Ireland. 

71.715.  I  am  not  talking  about  legal  pedantry  ? — I  did  not  mean  that  in  any  offensive 
sense.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  we  carried  on  our  agitation  in  a  way 
of  legal  argument. 

71.716.  You  know  that  we  have  taken  a  series  of  papers  from  nearly  every  consecu¬ 
tive  week  in  the  year  1883.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  passage  at  page  22,176,  the 
report  of  a  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  which  is,  I  believe,  in  Boston,  America  ? — 
Yes. 

71.717.  Where  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  recently 
executed  in  Dublin. 

(The  President.)  First  of  all,  what  is  the  date? 

71.718.  (The  Attorney- General.)  The  28th  of  June  1883  ? — Of  that  I  know  absolutely 

nothing. 

71.719.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  in  reference  to  all  those  passages  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all  ? — Certainly  not,  none  of  them  that  you  have 
mentioned  in  any  way  lodged  in  my  recollection.  I  may  have  glanced  over  them  at 
the  time,  but  as  a  general  rule,  as  I  informed  you,  the  news  column  of  “  United 
Ireland  ”  interested  me  exceedingly  little,  inasmuch  as  I.  was  aware  they  were 
reproductions  of  news  that  had  appeared  in  the  daily  papers. 
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71.720.  I  never  referred  to  “lodged  in  your  recollection.”  I  must  have  a  distinct 
answer  to  my  question  ?— 1  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  be  imputing  to  me  that  I  am  not 
giving  you  distinct  answers.  I  am  doing  the  very  best  I  can  to  give  you  distinct 
answers. 

71.721.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  never,  in  effect,  saw  these  articles  before  they 
were  published,  or  after  they  were  published,  till  attention  was  called  to  them  in  this 
court  ? — I  will  certainly  swear  I  never  saw  anything  previous  to  publication.  That  was 
published  as  an  item  of  neAis  in  “  United  Ireland,”  for  they  touched  a  matter  in  which 
I  never  attempted  to  interfere.  As  to  whether  I  saw  it  afterwards,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  I  do  say  I  do  not  recollect ;  and  I  never  took  any  interest  in  the  news  columns 
in  “  United  Ireland,”  which  were  mere  re-hashes  of  what  I  read  in  the  daily  papers. 
I  -made  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  speeches  everywhere.  I  may  have  written  thousands 
of  leading  articles,  and  surely  I  have  enough  to  auswer  for  what  I  have  written  and 
said  myself,  and  I  am  prepared  to  answer  for. 

71.722.  You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  answer  for  them.  Had  you,  in  the 
“  United  Ireland  ”  office,  a  system  of  exchanges  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

71.723.  Did  you  receive  copies  of  a  variety  of  papers,  and  reply  by  sending  back 
your  own  in  exchange  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

71.724.  Did  you  receive  the  American  papers  among  those  exchanges? — Certainly,  a 
great  number. 

71.725.  “  Chicago  Citizen  ”  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  “  Chicago  Citizen.” 

71.726.  That  was  Finerty’s  paper? — That  was  Mr.  Finerty’s  paper. 

71.727.  The  “  Boston-Pilot  ”  ? — The  “  Boston  Pilot,”  yes. 

71.728.  Whose  paper  was  that?— John  Boyle  O’Reilly  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Boston. 

71.729.  The  “  Irish  Nation  ? — Well,  yes,  it  was  one  of  our  exchanges,  but  for  years 
we  did  not  get  it.  It  used  to  be  seized  in  the  post. 

71.730.  Did  you  not  on  many  occasions  receive  it  ? — Certainly,  I  should  say. 

71.731.  Ihe  “  Irish  World  ? — The  “  Irish  World  ”  was  one  of  our  exchanges, 
certainly,  yes.  That  we  never  did  receive  after  1880-1881. 

71.732.  Do  you  remember  you  did  not  receive  the  “  Irish  World  ”  after  1881  ? — Most 
decidedly. 

71 .733.  Not  a  copy  ? — Not  a  copy  in  our  office. 

71.734.  Do  you  swear  that? — I  did  myself  receive  a  copy  of  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  used  to  be  sent,  I  think,  to  every  member  of  the  House. 

71.735.  Whether  one  was  sent  or  not,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  say  you  did  not 
receive  it  in  the  office? — As  far  as  I  know  certainly  not ;  the  papers  were  seized  for 
years  in  the  post,  and  no  copy  was  received. 

71,736..  When  do  you  say  the  receipt  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ceased  ? — Oh,  I  cannot 
fix  it — it  is  impossible  for  me  to  fix  that,  because  1  do  not  know  what  is  happening  in 
the  office. 

71,737.  I  am  pressing  you  with  regard  to  the  American  exchanges,  by  which  I  mean 
the  receipt  of  American  papers  for  journalistic  purposes? — I  think  I  can  fix  the  date — 
yes,  it  was  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act  of  1882. 

/ 1,738.  Did  you  know  of  them  going  to  the  Land  League  ? — Which  gave  power  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  seize  papers.  After  that  the  “  Irish  World  ”  disappeared 
entirely  from  Ireland. 

71.739.  Did  you  know  of  it  going  to  the  Land  League  office  after  that  date  ? — 
No. 

71.740.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — Certainly,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  did  go — it  was  not 
allowed  to  go. 

71.741.  Do  you  know  whether  during  the  years  1882,  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  there 
appeared  a  reproduction  of  portions  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  “  Irish 
W orld  ”  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  did  they  were 
reproductions  not  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  itself,  but  from  some  English  newspaper 
which  had  copied  them. 

71.742.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  such  reproductions? — I  do  not. 

71.743.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  there  are  not  ? — I  will  not  indeed  ;  on  the  contrary 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  there  are,  inasmuch  as  every  leading  article  in  the  “  Irish 

World  that  was  most  hostile  to  us,  or  was  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  us  was  sure  to 
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have  been  telegraphed  across  to  us,  and  likely  to  be  received  as  an  item  of  ordinary 
news  to  us. 

71.744.  Did  you  keep  in  the  office  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  a  list  of  papers  that  were 
exchanged  ? — That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  daresay  that  there  is  the  subscribers’  list. 

71.745.  It  is  not  a  question  of  daresay  ? — But  I  do  not  know  it. 

71.746.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  know  it  ? — I  do  not  know  it, 
certainly. 

71.747.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  list  of 
the  papers  to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  somebody  in  the  office  to  send  “  United 
Ireland  ”  ? — I  presume  that  that  is  so.  That  would  be  part  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
routine  of  the  office,  which  I  took  for  granted  without  acquainting  myself  of  it. 

71.748.  A  copy  or  your  paper  is  sent  to  other  papers  for  their  paper  in  exchange  ? — 
Of  course  it  is. 

71.749.  Is  that  book  in  existence? — I  think  it  is. 

71.750.  I  call  for  it? — Certainly,  if  there  is  a  subscribers’  book,  you  shall  have  it. 

71.751.  Would  that  book  say  whether  the  papers  so  sent  out  were  sent  to  particular 
individuals  ? — Inasmuch  as  I  say  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

71.752.  Must  there  be  some  book  in  the  office  of  “  United  Ireland  ” — some  book  or 
other  which  would  show  the  papers  to  which  it  had  been  sent  ? — (No  answer). 

71.753.  Now,  I  will  go  on  to  some  more  of  these  “United  Ireland”  extracts.  I 
want  to  refer  to  Mr.  Finerty  and  Alexander  Sullivan.  It  is  the  30th  June  1883.  Your 
Lordships  will  find  it  at  page  2216.  I  must  put  this  to  you.  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  did  not  know  that  Finerty’s  speeches  and  utterances  respecting  dynamite 
had  been  published  in  the  “  Nation  ” — Mr.  Sullivan’s  paper  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

71.754.  No  knowledge  of  it? — No,  except  the  general  knowledge — I  cannot  say. 

71.755.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  ? — I  knew,  -generally  speaking,  that  Mr.  Finerty 
was  a  gentleman  who  was  of  extremely  advanced  views.  I  knew  also  that  he  was 
abused  in  very  violent  terms  in  the  London  papers.  That  would,  to  my  mind,  from  my 
own  experience,  convey  no  opinion  except  that  he  must  have  done  something  to  deserve 
well. 

71.756.  Whether  or  not  he  was  abused  by  the  London  papers  is  not  my  question,  and 
I  must  ask  you  to  answer  it.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  in  1883, 
when  Finerty’s  name  was  constantly  referred  to  in  the  columns  of  “  United  Ireland,” 
that  Finerty  was  a  man  who  had  spoken  and  written  in  favour  of  dynamite  ? — That  is 
my  general  impression  about  Mr.  Finerty,  certainly  ;  that  was  the  reputation  he  bore ; 
but  I  give  you  no  data  whatever  for  that  opinion,  as  to  my  own  knowledge. 

71.757.  None  ? — None  whatever. 

71.758.  That  was  the  sort  of  general  impression,  which  was  what  I  may  call 
stereotyped  in  your  mind  in  reference  to  Mr.  Finerty  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

71.759.  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  extracts  which  have  not  yet 
been  put  in.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  in  this  connexion  that  you  read  the  copies  of 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  that  were  sent  to  you  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  House  of  Commons? 

71.760.  Yes  ? — Occasionally  I  glanced  over  them,  but  they  were  generally  of  a  very 
disagreeable  character  to  ourselves,  and  therefore  I  read  very  few  of  them  indeed. 

71.761.  Of  course  we  shall  judge  from  any  copies  which  have  been  produced  as  to 
whether  they  are  disagreeable  to  yourself  ? — I  could  produce  no  copy,  inasmuch  as 
every  one  I  ever  got  I  received  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

71.762.  Do  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  you  had  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter, 
or  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to  see  what  was  said  or  written  in  the  “  Irish 
World”  at  the  time  you  received  it,  or  not? — During  those  years  I  occasionally — very 
seldom  indeed — opened  a  copy  of  the  “Irish  World” — for  it  was  always  with  the 
certainty  of  meeting  something  that  would  be  disagreeable. 

71.763.  I  understand  you  to  say  though  you  knew  it  was  suppressed,  you  abstained 
from  opening  it  because  you  were  afraid  of  finding  that  there  was  something  disagree¬ 
able  to  you  in  it  ? — I  did  not  say  I  abstained,  I  had  got  enough  to  do  without  bothering 
myself. 

71.764.  Your  statement  is,  then,  that  you  did  not  in  fact  read  it  ? — My  statement  is 
that  I  was  by  no  means  a  close  reader  of  it,  that  I  did  occasionally  glance  over  it. 

71.765.  Had  there  constantly  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  articles 
against  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family  ? — And  the  Royal  Family— not  that  I  can 
remember. 
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71.766.  Do  you  swear  that? — I  do  swear  it,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  Of  course 
the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit  to  Ireland — if  you  wish  to  enter  upon 
that  subject,  I  will  give  you  my  view  of  it,  and  as  to  my  own  conduct  in  reference 
to  it. 

71.767.  I  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  you  represent  that  you  are  ignorant  that 
there  appeared  from  time  to  time  articles  against  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  very  much  abusing  the  Royal  Family,  in  the  columns  of  “  United 
Ireland.”  I  am  speaking  of  leading  articles  and  sub-leading  articles? — Well,  really 
upon  that  subject  I  cannot  say.  I  certainly  never  wrote  anything  you  ask  me  about, 
as  to  anything  personal  about  the  Queen  or  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  I  never 
wrote  anything  else  that  is  personal ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  to  whether  I  wrote  in 
reference  to  other  passages  in  “  United  Ireland,”  and  the  uses  that  were  made  of  their 
visit  to  Ireland,  beyond  all  doubt  I  did  write,  and  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  could. 

71.768.  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  call  attention  to  that  visit  to  Ireland  presently,  but 
I  have  something  now  quite  as  important  ? — Then  my  impression  is  that  unless  where 
they  were  attempted  to  be  used  in  Ireland  against  us  for  party  purposes — my  impression 
is  I  never  attacked  any  member  of  the  Royal  Family. 

71.769.  Listen  to  this,  please.  It  is  the  15th  of  December  1883.  It  is  also  a 
sub-leader.  It  is  not  yet  in,  my  Lord.  It  is  the  occasion  of  the  Parnell  banquet. 

“  Monstrous  and  incredible.  Surely  six  hundred  Irish  gentlemen  could  not 
“  eat  their  dinner  without  pouring  out  libations  to  the  adoration  of  an  old  lady 
“  who  is  only  known  in  Ireland  by  her  scarcely  decently  disguised  hatred  of  this 
“  country,  and  by  the  inordinate  amount  of  her  salary.  As  for  the  flag  of 
“  England,  who  ever  saw  an  Irish  popular  gathering  at  which  that  blood-red  ensign 
“  was  not  profusely  and  ostentatiously  displayed  ?  There  was  surely  some  strange 
“  mistake.  The  Parnell  National  banquet  without  the  Union  Jack,  and  without 
“  a  hip,  hip,  hurrah,  and  a  tiger  for  Queen  Victoria.  We  refuse  to  believe  it.” 
Yes,  I  wrote  that. 

71.770.  You  wrote  it? — Yes. 

71.771.  You  represent  that  that  is  an  article  which  is  in  favour  of  constitutional 
action  ? — Oh,  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  constitutional  thing  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  Sovereign. 

71.772.  Do  you  represent  that  is  a  fair  criticism  ? — And  I  think  that  in  the  condition 
in  which  we  -were  at  that  time,  that  it  was  a  perfectly  lawful  thing  to  comment  upon 
the  fact  which  I  have  unfortunately  to  this  hour  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Queen  has 
a  very  strong  prejudice  against  Ireland. 

71.773.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  sub-leaders? — Yes. 

71.774.  Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — In  the  present  state  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries  I  most  unquestionably  should  not ;  in  the  then  state  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries  I  should,  and  in  the  same  state  of  things  I  should  write  it  again. 

71.775. 

“  Who  is  only  known  in  Ireland  by  her  scarcely  decently  disguised  hatred  of 
“  this  country.” 

That  is  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien - ? — That  is  very 

strong  language,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  statement  of  what  is  the  universal  belief  in 
Ireland. 

71.776.  Universal  belief  ? — Yes. 

71.777.  As  being  true  ? — As  being  true,  certainly. 

71.778.  Would  that  tend  to  calm  or  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  who  had  feelings 
adverse  to  the  British  rule,  do  you  think? — I  did  not  intend  to  calm  peoples’  objections 
to  British  rule  in  Ireland,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  Ireland.  I  never  pretended  I  did 
anything  of  the  sort.  It  was  hateful  then,  and  it  is  hateful  now. 

71.779.  Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  I  reminded  you  yesterday  of 
your  answer  to  my  Lord  respecting  your  view  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  of 
the  trial.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this  at  page  2224 : — 

“  An  assassin  Government.  A  thousand  pounds  reward  for  the  body  of 
“  Osman  Digna.” 

The  date  is  the  22nd  of  March  1884. 

“  A  thousand  pounds  reward  for  the  body  of  Osman  Digna,  dead  or  alive. 
“  Who  is  Osman  Digna?  ” 
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I  am  told _ I  forgot  it  at  the  time — that  that  article  was  the  subject  of  conversation, 

so  I  will  pass  that  one  by  ? — The  article  is  in  reference  to  a  reward  for  the  head  of 
Osman  Digna,  which  was  three  or  four  days  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  Government, 
as  the  infamous  act  of  some  subordinate  of  the  Government  out  there. 

71.780.  Now,  I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the  11th  of  October  1884,  in 
“  United  Ireland,”  2226 : — 

“  The  visit  of  a  dozen  Irish-Americans  of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan, 

«  P.  A.  Collins,  John  Doyle  O’Reilly  (even  John  Devoy)  would  probably  pass  the 
“  detectives  at  Queenstown,  unchallenged.” 

I  mast  put  this  question  to  you.  Does  that  refer  to  the  same  man  Pinerty  ? — Certainly, 
that  referred  to  these  gentlemen  who  were  the  best  known  to  me  at  the  time  as 
prominent  Irishmen  in  America.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  Irish  deputations 
over  to  America,  and  I  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  thing,  that 
the  compliment  should  be  returned,  and  that  a  number  of  representative  Irishmen 
should  come  over.  I  need  scarcely  say,  if  I  had  supposed  Mr.  Finerty  was  engaged  in 
dynamite  plots,  or  if  anybody  else  was,  I  would  hardly  have  proposed  that  he  would 
go  on  a  speaking  tour  through  Ireland. 

71.781.  I  must  put  this  again  to  you.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  my  Lord  that  you  did 
not  at  that  time  perfectly  well  know  Mr.  Finerty  had  the  reputation  which  you  have 
spoken  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  namely,  that  he  had  spoken  about  and  advocated 
dynamite? — No,  I  did  not  know  it.  My  early  knowledge  upon  the  subject  was  derived 
from  telegrams  in  the  English  papers. 

71.782.  Did  you  ever  inquire  to  see  if  they  were  true?— I  did  not, 

71.783.  Had  there  been,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  public  repudiation  of  dynamite  by 
Finerty  up  to  that  time? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  nor  any  published  assertion  of 
it.  I  regarded  him  at  the  time  as  an  extreme  Irishman,  but  a  very  upright,  very 
honest  man. 

71.784.  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  consistent  with  dynamite? — Most  unques¬ 
tionably  not ;  but  upon  that  question  of  dynamite  I  desire  to  say  once  for  all  I  am 
solemnly  convinced  that  the  London  papers  are  far  more  responsible  for  the  dynamite 
policy  than  either  Mr.  Finerty  or  Mr.  Ford.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  persons  who  talked  of 
dynamite  in  America,  did  so  purely  because  the  London  papers  took  so  much  notice  of 
it,  and  it  gave  them  the  impression  that  it  was  the  best  way  of  attracting  attention.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  they  are  the  merest  handful  of  persons  in  America,  who  in  the 
least  realised  the  diabolical  results  of  the  dynamite  policy.  Any  of  them  who  were  in 
favour  of  it,  were  in  favour  of  it  because  it  simply  made  a  great  outcry  in  the  English 
papers — because  they  believed  these  explosions  did  great  damage  without  danger  of 
life,  made  plenty  of  noise,  and  did  great  damage  with  no  damage  to  life. 

71.785.  Do  you  suggest  that  Gallagher  came  over  here — ? - No,  I  do  not  believe 

he  was  one  of  the  handful. 

71.786.  You  have  not  heard  my  question.  Do  you  suggest  that  Gallagher  came  over 
here  in  consequence  of  things  that  appeared  in  the  English  newspapers  ? — I  am 
perfectly  satisfied,  if  the  London  papers  had  not  taken  the  view  they  did,  that  that 
1,000Z.  would  never  have  been  collected  in  America  for  dynamite  purposes. 

71.787.  Do  you  represent  that  Gallagher  came  over  here  in  consequence  of  what 
appeared  in  the  English  papers  ? — As  a  result  of  that  decidedly.  Him  I  take  to  be 
from  the  evidence  one  of  the  handful  who  did  realise  the  results,  rather  than  one 
of  those  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  approved  of  it,  or  had  foolish  indulgence 
towards  it. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  There  are  certain  extracts  I  may  have  to  put  in  of  “United 
Ireland  ”  at  another  time,  and  ask  Mr.  O’Brien  some  questions  upon  them — but  I 
will  defer  that  just  now. 

( The  Witness.)  It  is  the  extracts  from  “United  Ireland”  I  wish  to  be  questioned 
about. 

71.788.  Now  listen  to  this.  This  is  a  sub-leader  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the 
22nd  of  November  1884. 

“  Whatever  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  hateful  power  of  England  cannot 
“  but  be  matter  of  deep  concern  to  Irishmen.” 

Did  you  write  that  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sura.  What  docs  it  purport  to  be  ? 
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71.789.  What  does  it  purport  to  be — 

“  So  long  as  English  workmen  had  ample  rations  of  beefsteak  for  themselves 
“  and  their  bull-dogs,  their  ambitions  went  no  further.  Politics  was,  in  their 
“  eyes,  a  stupid  puzzle,  and  democracy  a  mere  affair  of  pothouse  rhetoric.  The 
English  workman  shut  out  of  his  shipping  yard  or  smelting  house,  with  his  gin 
cut  off,  his  furniture  pawned,  and  his  hungry  children  crying  to  him  not  to  let 
them  starve  in  a  land  of  millionaires,  will  be  quite  a  different  sort  of  animal.” 
— No,  I  did  not  write  that. 

71.790.  Do  you  recognise  the  style  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to  style. 

71.791.  Who  do  you  think  wrote  it?— Ido  not  know.  I  know  that  I  did  not 
write  it. 

71.792. 

“We  may  be  sure  that  millions  of  unfed  Englishmen,  confronted  with  the 
“  question  where  to  find  their  dinners  in  a  country  of  lords  acred  up  to  the  eyes, 
and  capitalists  eonsol  d  up  to  the  chin,  will  take  to  democratic  principles,  and 
apply  them  to  an  extent  which  the  wishy-washy  Radicals,  who  at  present  supply 
“  the  British  workman  with  his  political  spoon-feeding,  little  dream  of.  The 
sooner,  therefore,  that  the  English  fleet  receives  its  coup  de  grace  under  the 
“  water  line,  and  the  sooner  that  the  gigantic  chasm  in  the  system  of  organised 
“  loot  called  British  trade  grows  deep  and  wide,  the  better  it  will  be  for  human 
“  liberty  in  general,  ahd  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland  in  particular.” 

— That  I  did  not  write.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  article,  may  I  ask. 

71.793.  It  is  a  sub-leader  of  the  22nd  of  November  1884.  Do  you  approve  of  that 
article  ? — What  date  ? 

71.794.  The  22nd  of  November  1884.  It  is  what  they  call  a  sub-leader.  This 
follows  your  leading  articles.  Do  you  approve  of  that  article  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not 
approve  of  it,  most  decidedly  not. 

71.795.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  it? — I  told  you  yesterday  that  all  along  from  the 
very  first  number  of  that  paper,  even  at  the  time  when  national  prejudice  was  fiercest 
between  the  two  countries  we  distinguished  between  the  English  people  and  the 
English  governing  classes.  Against  the  English  governing  classes  we  had  a  deep 
enmity,  and  I  am  afraid  their  conduct  in  recent  years  justifies  us  amply. 

71.796.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  passage  about  the  sailors  and  the  fleet.  Do  you 
know  that  at  that  time  there  had  been  a  scheme  set  on  foot  which  was  not  thoroughly 
carried  into  effect  for  devising  engines  that  would  injure  British  merchantmen  ?—No. 

I  do  not, 

71.797.  Never  heard  of  it?— I  may  have  heard  a  newspaper  report  that  such  a  thing 
was  in  contemplation.  I  know  such  a  thing  was  never  attempted,  and  I  know  such  a 
thing  was  absolutely  absurd  to  dream  of. 

71.798.  Do  you  suggest  that  article  would  tend  to  calm  persons’  minds  who  had 

hatred  against  England  or  not  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  again  as  to  hatred  against  England 
remember  that  England  stood  in  our  mind  in  all  those  times — for  one  class  of 
England - 

71.799.  Who  do  you  represent  was  the  person  responsible? — I  cannot  at  this 
moment  fix. 

71.800.  Who  would  superintend  your  paper,  if  you  did  not,  in  November  1884  ;  the 

House  was  not  sitting  then  ? — Well,  I  daresay  it  might  be  Mr. - by  the  way,  I  forgot 

yesterday,  Mr.  Gill,  the  member  for  South  Louth,  did  help  me. 

71.801.  You  mention  another  name  now? — Yes,  I  forgot  yesterday,  in  mentioning 
the  names  of  those  who  might  have  written  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  in  April,  Mr.  Gill.  & 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  was,  I  think,  an  autumn  sitting  then. 

71.802.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  may  have  been  in  the  House  or  not? _ But 

when  I  give  Mr.  Gill’s  name,  I  am  just  as  satisfied  that  he  did  not  write  it  as  that  I 
did  not  write  it  myself. 

71.803.  I  ask  what  gentleman  do  you  now  say  was  the  responsible  person - ? _ I 

cannot  tell  you. 

71.804.  For  the  control  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  if  you  were  absent? — It  was  a  sort  of 
m  commission.  There  is  nothing  secret  in  the  least  degree  about  it.  If  I  was  away 
sometimes  I  might  be  able  to  send  a  couple  of  columns,  sometimes  I  might  be  able  to 
send  the  whole  thing.  When  I  was  not  able  owing  to  circumstances  in  Parliament, 
somebody  or  other  filled  up  tfie  whole  paper.  That  is  the  whole  secret. 
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70.805.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  whom  do  you  say  was  the  person  who  wrote  it? — I 
should  tell  you  right  away  if  I  knew,  and  as  I  do  not  I  will  not  tell  you. 

71.806.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  wish  to  add  any  to  the  names  you  gave  yesterday 
of  Mr.  James  O’Connor,  Mr.  O’Shea,  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  or  Mr.  Grill  ? — I  do  not. 

71.807.  It  must  be  one  of  those  four? — Yes. 

71.808.  (The  President.)  The  name  of  Gill  was  added  ? — Mr.  Gill,  the  member  for  South 
Louth,  but  I  added  that  in  my  belief,  he  never  could  have  written  that,  or  could  have 
written  the  paragraph  as  to  which  you  questioned  me  yesterday,  and  I  named  Mr.  Killan 
yesterday — he  was  another  who  possibly  might  have  written  it,  but  I  cannot  fix  it. 

71.809.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  wish  to  know  was  Killan  the  name? — Mr.  Killan, 
yes,  a  Presbyterian  barrister. 

71.810.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Mr.  J.  B.  Killan. 

71.811.  He  was  one  of  the  others  who  might  have  done  it  if  you  had  not  been  there  ? 

_ He  rarely  in  these  years  contributed — he  did  at  one  time — he  took  my  place  after  I 

was  arrested  in  1881,  for  a  while,  and  then  he  was  arrested  himself. 

71.812.  Was  he  not  a  regular  leading  article  writer  for  a  number  of  years  ? — No, 
certainly  not,  he  never  wrote  leaders  when  I  was  in  a  position  to  do  them  myself. 

71.813.  And  of  those  gentlemen,  if  you  were  absent,  who  would  be  the  chief? — 
None  of  them — it  is  a  sort  of  republic  in  that  sense. 

71.814.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  did  you  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales? — Yes,  I  did. 

71.815.  Do  you  represent  that  the  articles  you  wrote  were  written  for  a  constitutional 
purpose? — Well,  again  I  have  to  draw  the  distinction — in  the  strictest  sense  perhaps 

not.  _  #  .... 

71.816.  Answer  my  question  first  ? — In  the  sense  in  which  the  British  constitution 

was  made  I  say  yes,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  constructed. 

71.817.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  1885 — do  you  represent 
that  articles  that  were  written  respecting  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  serve  any  useful  constitutional  purpose? — They  were  articles  which  in  • 
the  present  state  of  circumstances  most  unquestionably  I  never  should  have  written, 
but  they  were  articles  which  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  time  I  regarded  as 
absolutely  necessary. 

71.818.  Do  you  represent  that  they  can  serve  any  useful  constitutional  purpose? — 
Unquestionably. 

71.819.  What  constitutional  purpose?— Mr.  Parnell  with  our  party  when  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  visit  was  pending  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  advising  that  the  Prince's 
visit,  though  intended  to  be  used  for  party  purposes,  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  any 
trouble  in  Ireland ;  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  perfect  calmness  of  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject  in  Ireland,  and  the  Prince  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
without  the  slightest  trouble,  until  the  “  Times  ”  newspaper  began  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles,  representing  that  the  Prince’s  visit  had  once  for  all  despised  of  Mr,  Parnell’s 
power,  and  that  the  Prince  had  only  to  show  himself,  and  that  instant  the  power  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Archbishop  Croke  collapsed.  I  thought  it  necessary  and  desperately 
necessary  to  show  the  English  people  that  this  was  a  mistake.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  passing  through  the  country  quietly  or  privately,  I  should  have  been  the  last 
in  the  world  to  insult  him  ;  but  his  visit  was  used  as  a  counter  demonstration — as  a 
blow  against  our  cause,  and  in  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  English  people  that  the 
national  feeling  in  Ireland  was  a  bogus  feeling  ;  I  thought  it  desperately  necessary  to 
let  the  truth  be  known  that  it  was  not. 

71,820  You  represented  yesterday  and  to-day  that  your  paper  was  used,  or  intended  to 
be  used,  for  constitutional  purposes  only  ? — I  have  told  you  it  was  distinctly  intended  by 
Mr.  Parnell  that  it  should  be  used  for  strictly  constitutional  purposes,  and  I  tell  you  that 
in  the  broad  spirit  of  English  freedom  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  was  so  used — it  was 
never  used  for  any  occult  purpose — it  was  never  used  to  advocate  foul  play  in  any 
shape  or  form.  Whatever  it  advocated  it  advocated  openly. 

71.821.  At  what  date  do  you  suggest  the  “  Times  ”  articles  were  published  which 
induced  you  to  write  the  articles  I  am  going  to  refer  to  ? — They  were  written  constantly 
from  the  very  moment  the  Prince’s  visit  were  mentioned — there  were  taunts  to  us,  how 
unreal  the  Nationalist  feeling  was  in  Ireland. 

71.822.  Will  you  show  me  any  single  article  in  the  “  Times  ”  pr.per  calling  attention 
to  the  spirit  you  have  mentioned  ? — Indeed,  1  will. 
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71.823.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  it  ?— If  I  could  get  a  file  of  the  “  Times,”  and 
if  my  head  was  a  little  better,  I  promise  you  I  would  very  soon  find  them  out. 

71.824.  Do  you  remember  what  the  date  of  the  visit  was  ? — I  do  not  indeed. 

71.825.  When  did  you  know  of  it?— I  cannot  tell— if  you  will  give  me  dates,  I  will 
answer. 

71.826.  I  will  give  you  dates  directly.  I  tell  you  it  was  April  1885  ?— Again  I  have 
to  remind  you  that  I  have  not  re-read  any  of  those  papers  except  in  a  very  cursory 
way — two  days  before  this  Commission  I  just  glanced  through  a  few  of  the  papers. 

71.827.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  your  own  speech  of  the  7th  March  1885,  at 
page  2228  already  in. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  reported  on  the  5th  March — when  was  it  made  ? 

71.828.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  taken  from  “United  Ireland”  of  the  7th  of 
March — Phoenix  Park.  The  1st  March  is  the  date  of  the  speech  in  the  Phoenix  Park — 
whereabouts  in  the  Phoenix  Park  was  that  speech  delivered  ? — The  Phoenix  Park,  in 
Dublin. 

71.829.  Whereabouts  in  the  Phoenix  Park? — Either  the  nine  acres  or  the  fifteen 
acres. 

71.830.  That  would  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  place,  was  it  ? — Certainly. 

71.831.  Either  the  nine  acres  or  the  fifteen  acres? — Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
mistake. 

71.832.  Just  listen  to  the  “  United  Ireland,”  7th  March  1885  : — 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  personal  objection  that  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
“  should  be  treated  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  foreigners  and  as 
“  enemies. 

***** 

“  It  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  truth  that  was  so  often  insisted  upon  by  John 
“  Dillon  that  they  hate  us,  and  that  we  hate  them  in  return.  You  may  be  quite 
“  sure  that  the  nations  of  Europe  who  are  watching  the  foreign  and  domestic 
“  relations  of  England  pretty  closely  just  now — you  may  be  sure  that  they  learn 
“  from  events  like  the  events  of  last  week,  that  here  in  the  heart  of  the  British 
“  Empire  is  a  nation  of  Irishmen,  with  several  millions  of  men  all  over  the  globe, 
“  whose  relations  with  England  are  simply  the  relations  of  civil  war,  tempered  by 
“  the  scarcity  of  firearms.” 

Do  you  remember  using  those  words  ? — I  do.  Now  let  me  explain  the  circumstances. 

71.833.  You  can  explain  in  answer  to  a  question  from  me,  you  are  not  entitled  to  a 
general  explanation. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  submit  having  answered  the  question,  he  is  entitled  to  add  any 
explanation  he  is  willing  to  give. 

( The  President.)  What  was  the  question  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  question  was,  whether  he  used  those  words.  His  answer  was 
yes,  and  I  wish  to  explain. 

(The  President.)  I  understood  the  Attorney- General  will  give  him  an  opportunity. 
Let  us  see  first  what  the  question  is. 

71.834.  (The  Attorney -General.)  You  shall  give  the  explanation  now  if  you  wish  it  ? — 
The  speech  was  made  under  circumstances,  and  at  a  moment  of  very  great  personal 
irritation  to  myself — it  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  having  been  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  was  an  enormous  meeting  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  I  did  speak 
unquestionably,  under  a  fearful  feeling  of  the  hatred  towards  us,  that  at  that  time  was 
manifested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  that  very  speech — if  you  will  kindly  give 
it  me,  I  will  make  a  quotation  from  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  will  find  it  on  page  two  of  “United  Ireland.” 

71.835.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Before  you  go  to  the  quotation,  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  you,  that  you  must  answer  before  you  go  to  anything  else  ? — Certainly. 

71.836.  With  reference  to  what  you  have  said.  What  had  your  treatment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  do  with  “  the  relations  of  civil  war,  tempered  by  the  scarcity  of 
firearms  ”  ? — It  was  the  expression  unquestionably  of  what  was  the  truth,  that  in  the 
state  of  feeling  between  the  two  countries  at  that  time  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  if 
our  people  were  an  armed  people,  and  if  we  had  the  remotest  chance  of  coping  with  the 
power  of  England,  I  for  one,  without  one  moment’s  hesitation,  would  have  risked  my 
iife  in  it. 
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71.837.  Do  you  represent - '{ — I  represent  that  if  ever  there  was  a  right  of  rebellion 

that  that  right  of  rebellion  was  with  our  people — if  there  was  the  remotest  chance  of 
success  for  them,  their  not  being,  it  would  have  been  insanity  and  criminality. 

71.838.  Then  the  only  objection  that  you  had  then  to  rebellion  was  that  it  was  hope¬ 
less  ? — In  the  circumstances  of  the  time  unquestionably,  that  was  my  own  feeling.  I 
speak  merely  as  an  individual,  and,  of  course,  as  an  individual  who  was  known  to  be 
very  much  in  advance  of  most  Irish  politicians. 

71.839.  It  is  March  1885,  you  observe? — March  1885. 

71.840.  Listen  to  me,  please.  At  this  time  you  had  been,  as  we  know  now,  for  some 
four  years— three  years  and  three  quarters — the  editor  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — I  had 
been,  yes. 

71.841.  I  call  your  attention  to  that  speech  which  was  quoted  without  any  sort  of 
editorial  comment  or  repudiation  of  that  language  and  the  inference  that  it  might 
convey.  Do  you  represent  to  my  Lords  that  that  would  be  understood  by  your  readers 
as  being  mere  argument  in  favour  of  constitutional  action? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  not  have  been  taken  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  violence. 

71.842.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  would  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
English  Government  ? — Unhappily  no  language  that  could  be  used  could  have  inflamed 
them  further ;  on  the  contrary,  the  stronger  the  language  I  used  the  more  relief  there 
was  for  the  people's  feelings. 

71.843.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  strong  language  you  used  against  the 
Government  was  a  relief  to  the  people’s  feelings  ? — Unquestionably  I  do  believe  it,  just 
as  I  believe  the  strong  language  used .  with  regard  to  the  landlords  in  Ireland  saved 
many  and  many  an  outrage.  It  served  as  a  lightning  conductor  when  there  was 
electricity  in  the  air,  and  gave  the  people  some  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
representatives. 

71.844.  Transferred  to  the  more  unfortunate  grabber,  perhaps? — They  never  did 
either.  I  must  have  been  a  far  more  effective  speaker  in  my  country  than  Mr.  Scrab 
Nally,  or,  I  think,  that  with  something  like  800  speeches  to  Irish  crowds,  and  seven 
years  of  violent  leading  articles,  I  would  possibly  have  produced  some  outrages,  I  have 
failed  up  to  the  present. 

71.845.  Are  you  aware,  with  reference  to  your  present  answer,  that  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  more  than  one  learned  judge  at  the  assizes  that  the  effect  of  the 
agitation,  whatever  it  was,  has  been  that  outrage  has  occurred  on  the  tenants  and  poor 
herds  and  caretakers,  and  not  on  the  landlords  or  their  agents  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  those  matters  in  Ireland  are  not  opinions  by  which  I 
should  be  very  much  guided. 

71.846.  You  would  discredit  them? — The  judges - 

71.847.  Answer  my  question,  would  you  discredit  them? — I  would  not  be  guided  by 
them. 

71.848.  Would  you  discredit  them? — I  am  perfectly  sure  by  their  own  lights  they 
speak  honestly,  but  I  am  equally  certain  that  from  the  circumstances  of  their  own 
position,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live,  they  could  be  no  fair  judges 
whatever,  and  1  am  also  just  as  certain  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  state  of 
the  criminal  calendars  to  justify  the  tone  of  the  speeches  they  made. 

71.849.  You  would  attach  no  importance  to  them  ? — I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  to 
attach  very  deep  importance  to  them,  because  they  have  done  us  many  and  many  a 
day’s  injury  in  England. 

71.850.  As  a  representation  of  the  state  of  the  country  you  would  attach  no 
importance  to  them? — Unquestionably  such  as  I  would  attach  fearful  importance  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  “Times,”  they  were  vitally  important  as  giving  to  the  English 
people  utterly  illusory  ideas  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland. 

71.851.  Do  you  represent  that  the  executive  Governments  would  be  justified  in 
disregarding  the  statement  of  the  judges  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  crime  in 
the  county  • — I  represent  that  an  executive  Government  representative  of  the  people 
would  not  be  justified  in  disregarding  them,  but  I  say  they  put  among  them  judges  who 
are  appointed  as  mere  rewards  for  political  services  ;  that  the  people  are  perfeetly 
justified  in  ignoring  those  judges’  opinions  upon  matters  with  which  they  have  nothino’ 
properly  to  do. 
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71.852.  And  that  is  your  criticism  or  your  comment  upon  the  statement  of  the 
judges  in  Ireland,  is  it  ? — That  is  unfortunately  my  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the 
speeches  of  a  great  number  of  members  of  the  Irish  bench.  I  do  not  at  all  say  as  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Irish  bench,  for  there  have  been  at  all  times  a  very  large 
number  of  Irish  judges  who  have  declined  to  make  harangues  of  this  sort  to  grand 
jurors. 

71.853.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  keep  you  so  long  upon  this,  but  it  is  very  important. 
You  wanted  to  find  a  passage  in  that  speech  which  you  wished  to  quote,  and  I  wish  to 
give  you  the  opportunity  ? — I  only  wish  to  show  that  in  this  speech,  even  under 
circumstances  of  very  fierce  excitement,  that  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  blind  or 
unreasoning  antipathy  to  Englishmen  generally. 

71.854.  I  have  read  the  passage  to  you  to  which  I  attach  considerable  importance, 
and  I  have  reasoned  with  you  upon  it  ? — ( Beadinj .) 

“  I  must  say  there  are  about  half-a-dozen  English  members  in  the  House  of 
“  Commons  for  whom  Is  and  I  believe  every  member  of  the  Irish  party,  have  a 
“  deep  and  sincere  respect — (cries  of  Cowen) — and  indeed  as  he  is  now  I  would 
“  rather  think  beyond  the  power  of  either  helping  or  hurting  us,  I  must  say  that 
“  I  myself  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Mr.  Gladstone  first  on  that  list  of  men 
“  whose  personal  character  and  intellect,  and  I  would  say  tenderness  for  Ireland, 
“  are  conspicuous.  But  every  hour  I  spend  in  the  House  convinces  me  more 
“  that  men  of  that  description  are  only  as  rain  drops  in  the  ocean  of  English  cant 
“  and  ignorance,  and  indeed  Irish  prejudice  and  stolid  self-sufficiency  that  over- 
“  flows  the  English  House  of  Commons  when  they  come  to  deal  with  Irish 
“  matters.” 

71.855.  Will  you  refer  to  any  passage  or  any  language  qualifying  that  passage  I 
read  to  you  ? — I  do  not  desire  to  qualify  it,  no. 

71.856.  What  was  your  object  in  asking  for  the  paper  that  you  might  call  attention 
to  it? — My  object  was  just  what  I  have  stated,  to  show  that  when  you  quoted  expres¬ 
sions  of  hatred  of  England  that  my  hatred  of  England  was  not  an  utterly  blind  or 
unreasonable  one,  but  that  we  recognised  even  then,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  had 
been  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  who  had  got  me  expelled  or  who  had  moved  my  expulsion 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  show  you  that  even  at  that  very  moment  our  people 
are  capable  of  appreciating  the  difference  between  good  intentions  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  on  those  good  intentions. 

71.857.  What  had  that  to  do  with  the  expression  that  the  relations  with  England 
were  simply  the  relations  of  civil  war  ? — It  had  nothing,  it  was  on  the  other  point  I 
quoted  it ;  I  do  not  desire  to  qualify  that  statement.  I  must  say  at  this  very  moment, 
the  relations  of  the  countries  are  of  such  a  character  that  if  we  had  not  a  belief  that 
the  English  people  are  with  us  beyond  all  doubt,  there  would  be  at  this  very  moment 
ample  reason  for  rebellion,  if  we  had  the  remotest  chance  of  succeeding. 

71.858.  And  it  was  in  that  spirit  you  conducted  this  paper,  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — It  was  in 
that  spirit  I  spoke  out  week  by  week  in  it. 

71.859.  The  spirit  you  have  just  communicated  to  my  Lords  ? — Certainly. 

71.860.  Now  listen  to  this,  please;  11th  April  1885.  It  is  not  in  yet: — 

“  To  the  Prince, 

Without  permission.” 

Did  you  write  that  ? — I  did  write  it,  yes. 

71.861.  Listen  to  this,  please: — 

“  You  landed  at  Kingstown  amidst  the  boom  of  cannon,  flags  in  all  the  loyal 
colours  fluttering  as  they  might  do  in  England  ;  tiers  of  women  in  the  height  of 
“  fashion  beaming  down  upon  you  from  their  reserved  seats ;  loyalists  bawling 
“  themselves  black  in  the  face  around  you  ;  even  the  orthodox  little  bourgeois 
“  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners  in  waiting  on  his  bended  knees  with  the 
“  orthodox  little  dutiful  address ;  and  it  may  have  struck  you  that  the  whole 
“  thing  could  not  have  been  neater  if  it  were  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  English 
“  shire.  Psha !  The  only  thing  genuine  in  the  entire  show  was  the  police 

“  arrangements,  the  only  thing  really  respected  the  cold  steel  ” - 

— Certainly. 

71.862. 

“  Were  your  Royal  Highness  to  call  off  your  troops  and  official  bludgeonmen 
“  for  one  short  hour,  the  gay  reserved  seats  on  Carlisle  Pier,  would  have  been 
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“  torn  to  matchwood,  the  flags  would  have  been  in  flitters,  and  the  Chairman  of 
“  Town  Commissioners  and  his  address  would  have  been  gently  dipped  in  the 
“  green  sea  wave.  Whenever  the  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners  meets  his 
“  constituents,  he  will  be  hunted  from  public  life  for  shaking  hands  with  your 

“  Royal  Highness,” - 

—Yes,  so  he  has  been. 

71.863.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  joke? — I  do  not.  I  state  it  as  a  matter  of 
very  desperate  fact  that  rather  than  allow  the  English  people  to  be  deceived  by  the 
show  of  sham  loyalty,  that  we  were  determined  to  tell  them  the  truth,  and  to  tell  them 
that  our  people  were  in  no  mood  whatever  for  demonstrations  of  that  sort. 

71.864.  Did  you  intend  that  to  happen  when  you  wrote  this? — Do  you  mean  his 
being  hunted  from  public  life  ? 

71.865.  I  do  ? — Most  decidedly,  yes. 

71.866.  Has  anybody  ever  suggested  that  man  being  hunted  from  public  life  until 
you  wrote  that  article  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  one  of  the 
Nationalist  burgesses  in  Kingstown,  the  moment  he  decided  to  deliver  the  address 
falsely  representing  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  people  of  Kingstown,  who  did  not 
determine  that  upon  the  next  election  he  should  go. 

71.867.  I  was  not  asking  about  the  Nationalist  burgesses? — I  say  there  was  not  a 
Nationalist  burgess  m  Kingstown  who  did  not  determine  that  upon  the  next  election  he 
should  go. 

71.868.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  my  question  and  answer  it.  Do  you  say  anybody  had 
made  any  suggestion  in  any  public  print  or  speech  until  you  wrote  this  ? — That  I 
cannot  answer  for  at  this  distance  of  time,  but  I  do  most  distinctly  say  that  the  very 
moment  that  this  man  for  the  very  purpose  of  angling  for  some  little  dignity  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  this  address,  representing  everything  in  a  rose-coloured  way 
in  Ireland  ;  that  from  that  moment  every  Nationalist  member  of  that  board  of  every 
Nationalist  burgess  in  Kingstown  determined  that  he  bad  forfeited  their  confidence 
and  at  the  next  election  he  should  feel  it. 

■  71,869.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  : — 

“  Whenever  the  Chairman  of  Town  Commissioners  meets  his  constituents  he 
“  will  be  hunted  from  public  life  for  shaking  hands.” 

— His  constituents  were  the  burgesses. 

71.870.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  you  intended  that  consequence  to  follow 
and  you  wished  it  ? — I  did,  decidedly ;  I  should  like  to  know  why  not.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  people  ;  he  misrepresented  them. 

71.871. 

“ - And  whenever  the  sullen  thousands  who  sulked  in  yonder  town  while 

“  the  bands  were  playing  and  the  guns  thundering  shall  get  their  say,  they  will 
“  change  the  name  of  their  town  by  way  of  public  atonement  for  that  scene,  and 
“  will  cart  away  as  an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance  the  column  which  commemorates 
“  where  your  illustrious  relative  George  the  Fourth  left  the  last  impress  of  his 
“  sainted  shoe  leather.” 

Do  you  represent  that  that  would  assist  any  constitutional  policy? — Well,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  would. 

71.872.  Do  you  approve  of  it? — I  do  approve  of  it  in  the  circumstances  at  that  time 
unquestionably.  I  believe  that  when  people  were  going  into  these  frenzies  of  loyalty  and 
expectation  in  attempting  to  represent  that  our  people  were  so  delighted  with  things 
that  they  were  ready  to  fall  on  their  knees  and  worship  the  first  prince  that  came  in 
their  way — I  believe  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  show  what  a  sham  this  very  much 
of  this  sacredness  of  royalty  was,  and  to  remind  them  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the 
gentleman  whose  visit  was  commemorated  by  this  article. 

71.873.  The  character  of  this  gentleman  being  the  Prince  of  Wales  ? — No. 

71.874.  Who  do  you  mean  ? — George  the  Fourth.  I  have  never  said  one  word  against 
the  Prince  of  Wales  personally.  I  have  never  said  one  word  personally  offensive  to  him  ; 
and  from  all  I  have  heard  of  him  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  say  just  the  opposite. 

71.875.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  article  would  not  be  offensive  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

(Mr.  Locktvood.)  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  whether  we  are  engaged  upon  an  inquiry 
whether  this  matter  would  or  would  not  be  offensive  to  the  Prince  of  Wales? 
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(The  President.)  Apparently  we  are,  but  Mr.  O’Brien  by  elaborating  in  this  way  all 
his  answers,  brings  this  on  himself. 

71.876.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Then  a  passage  is  left  out : — 

“  You  have  the  power  to  burst  in  upon  us  whether  we  like  or  no.  So  has  a 
“  police  officer  to  smash  open  our  dwellings  in  the  dead  of  night  and  rifle  our 
“  most  secret  drawers  without  apology.  We  bow  to  the  policeman’s  bayonet  and 
“  to  your  Royal  Highness’s  force  of  horse,  foot,  and  royal  artillery  ;  but  we  do  not 
“  love  the  midnight  invader  nor  the  soldierly  encircled  strangers  the  more  because 
“  we  do  not  make  a  vain  assault  upon  him.” 

Mr.  O’Brien,  could  any  constitutional  purpose  be  directly  or  indirectly  served  by  such 
an  article  as  that  ? — Yes,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  I  believe,  yes,  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  relations  between  those  two  countries  in  which  the  truest 
expediency  is  to  speak  out  the  truth,  and  the  cause  of  the  relations  between  the  countries 
is  that  the  English  people  never  learn  the  truth,  and  they  have  learned  it  now,  they  had 
to  learn  it  in  a  rough  way,  that  was  one  of  the  rough  ways,  and  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  me. 

71.877.  Do  you  consider  that  would  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
Government  or  not  ? — Inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  Government? 

71.878.  That  is  my  question  ? — No  human  power  could  have  inflamed  them  more 
than  they  were. 

71.879.  This  is  a  leading  article  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  same  date.  “  Then  the 
“  people  were  enjoined  to  let  you  pass  without  offence,  and  they  did  so  ”? — Yes. 

71.880. 

“  Had  the  word  been  passed  to  hoot  you  they  would  have  only  too  gladly 
“  obeyed  the  signal.” 

— Unfortunately  that  is  so. 

71,880a. 

“  You  hold  your  exemption  from  open  manifestations  of  popular  resentment 
“  purely  on  good  behaviour.  Should  your  friends  crow  over  the  people’s  dis- 
“  ciplined  forbearance  as  if  it  were  acquiescence.” 

—Yes. 

71.881. 

“  Your  Royal  Highness  will  be  groaned  without  scruple  before  your  departure.” 
— Yes,  I  did  write  that,  unquestionably. 

71.882. 

“  You  and  your  irresistible  Grenadier  Guards  and  Cornwalls  hold  in  Dublin 
“  the  position  which  the  Germans  held  in  Paris  upon  the  bleak  morning  when 
“  their  Picklehaubes  streamed  up  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  through  the  disarmed 
“  and  humiliated  city.” 

— Yes,  I  believe  that  was  an  exact  parallel. 

7  ,883. 

“  With  this  additional  aggravation  that  the  Germans  within  our  gates  fling 
“  out  their  ensigns  of  rejoicement,  and  acclaim  the  foreign  conqueror  in  our 
“  name.” 

— The  German  conquerors  within  our  walls  were  the  landlord  portion  in  Ireland,  who 
were  making  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  the  Prince’s  visit.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
was  used  during  that  visit  pretty  much  as  if  he  were  an  official  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union. 

71,884.  I  put  it  to  you ;  if  there  is  any  article  in  the  “  Times,”  or  any  other  paper 
which  justified  or  prompted  that  article,  I  trust  you  will  produce  it  ? — Indeed,  I  can 
produce  hundreds  of  them,  showing  the  light  in  which  that  visit  was  regarded  in 
Ireland — hundreds  of  them  both  from  the  “  Times,”  and  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  in 
Dublin,  and  from  the  “  Dublin  Mail,”  every  one  of  them  anticipating  that  the  visit 
would  be  the  death  blow  to  the  national  movement. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Lockwood  wishes  to  add  something. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  had  better  reserve  it,  and  follow  the  strict  rule. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  pretty  certain  if  that  whole  article  were  read,  it  would  give  a 
better  understanding  of  my  position. 
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71.885.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  your  attention  in  the  same  paper  to  a  report 
of  Mr.  Redmond’s  speech  on  the  11th  April  1885. 

“  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  by  any  means,  known  or  unknown, 

“  to  hav%e  the  humbugs  and  flunkeys  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  Ireland  generally 
“  so  exposed  as  by  the  next  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  every  house  over 
“  which  floated  a  flag.” 

I  wish  you  to  notice  that  that  means  a  loyal  flag  ? — Indeed  that  is  perfectly  true. 

71.886.  Anybody  who  exposed  or  showed  the  flag  of  England,  or  the  flag  indicative 
of  loyalty,  would  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  Ireland  ? — As  a  general  rule  those 
flags  were  exposed,  not  in  the  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  as  a  blow  against  us. 
There  was  not  a  shade  of  honest  loyalty  in  it. 

71.887. 

“  He  thought  that  from  this  time  forward,  the  Nationalists  of  Dublin  at  least 
“  should  make  up  their  minds  to  have  nothing  to  do — good,  bad,  or  indifferent— 

“  with  these  men  who  were  degrading  the  streets  of  this  ancient  city,  by  hoisting 
“  a  flag  that  was  foreign  to  the  country  and  significant  of  everything  that  was 
“  loathsome  to  the  heart  of  the  average  Irishman.”  . 

I  respectfully  submit  that  I  have  made  speeches  enough,  and  written  articles  enough, 
of  my  own  to  answer  questions,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  throw  upon  me  in  addition 
the  speeches  of  everybody  who  spoke  through  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  as  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Redmond’s,  I  must  say  that  it  expresses  substantially  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Dublin  at  the  time. 

71.888.  You  approve  of  it? — I  do. 

71.889.  You  published  it  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  without  a  word  of  comment? — I  do 
not  know.  I  should  certainly  not  do  anything  to  disapprove  of  it. 

71.890.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Which  Mr.  Redmond  is  it  ? — I  take  it  for  granted 
it  was  Mr.  William  Redmond,  because  Mr.  John  Redmond  is  a  much  more  moderate 
man.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  people  who  took  this  view  were  very  few,  and 
Mr.  Parnell,  for  instance,  did  intimate  to  me  distinctly  his  view  that  I  had  gone  too  far 
in  reference  to  the  Prince’s  visit, 

71.891.  (The  Attorney- General.)  However,  that  may  be,  was  there  ever  any  utterance 
in  “  United  Ireland  ”  withdrawing  or  repudiating  one  word  of  this  ? — No,  there  was 
not.  I  took  it  for  granted. 

71.892.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  this.  You  have  said  that  these  men,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  who  were  degrading  the  streets — that  the  Nationalists  of  Dublin  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ? — I  did  not  say  it.  Mr.  Redmond  said  it. 

71.193.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  making  the  mistake.  You  would  understand  that  as 
being  an  invitation  to  boycott  them  ? — As  being  an  invitation  unquestionably  not  to 
deal  with  them. 

71.194.  Because  they  were  loyalists,  or  what? — Because  they  were  utterly  sham 
loyalists.  Let  me  explain  for  a  moment. 

71.895.  There  is  no  loyalty  in  Ireland  at  all? — A  great  deal  of  it  is  utter  sham,  as  I 
will  show  in  one  instant.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  passed  Mallow  we  attempted  to 
represent  to  him  the  true  state  of  feeling  at  the  time.  The  loyalists  mustered  in 
tremendous  force  with  their  addresses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Less  than  a  year  after 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  passing  that  way,  and  because  that  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  the  Queen’s  representative,  was  a  person  who  had  a  leaning  towards  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  the  very  people  who  came  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  would 
not  go  near  the  railway  station,  and  it  was  the  Nationalists,  the  people  who  had 
attempted  to  tell  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  truth,  and  the  Nationalists  alone  who  greeted 
the  Queen’s  representative. 

71.896.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  an  answer  to  any  question  of  mine  ? — I  do.  I 
consider  it  is  a  proof  that  we  were  honest  that  when  we  thought  one  thing  we  said  it, 
and  when  we  thought  another  we  said  it  also,  and  they  on  the  contrary  used  loyalty  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  flung  it  away  the  moment  it  was  useless  to  them.  I  say  that 
no  people  in  the  world  have  suffered  so  much  from  loyalty  as  Irishmen,  and  I  say  that 
there  are  no  people  who  have  profited  more  from  loyalty  than  the  people  who  have 
oppressed  them. 

71.897.  Now  we  will  go  on — 

“  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  to  prove  that  a  considerable  section 
“  of  the  people  of  Ireland  regarded  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  no  other  light  than 
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“  that  of  a  Prince  of  a  people  and  country  that  had  ruined  and  disgraced  Ireland 
“  and  the  Irish  race.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  day  for  the  people  to 
“  boycott  those  persons  who  were  disgracing  Dublin  with  their  flags.” 

Which  is  that,  might  I  ask  ? 

71.898.  The  same  speech,  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  ? — Really  you  will  have  Mr.  Redmond 
to  answer  for  himself.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  him  skirking  anything  he  has  said. 

71.899.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — If  you  will  repeat  the  passage,  and  if  you  insist 
upon  my  opinion  I  will  give  it. 

71.900.  I  read  it  very  distinctly  to  you. 

“  He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  day  for  the  people  to  boycott  those 
“  persons  who  were  disgracing  Dublin  with  their  flags.” 

I  do  approve  of  it,  understanding  boycotting  in  the  sense  that  our  people  should  stick 
to  their  own  friends,  and  that  they  should  not  give  their  custom  to  those  who  did  their 
worst  against  the  people. 

71.901.  In  the  sense  you  explained  to  me  yesterday  ? — Certainly. 

71.902.  Very  well,  then,  we  understand  it. 

The  present  was  the  occasion  to  draw  a  line  between  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Anti-nationalists.  On  the  arrival  of  the  royal  visitors  at  Kingstown  it 
“  would  be  a  good  day  to  note  the  people  who  became  frantic  with  joy.  The 
“  people  then  would  have  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  their  enemies  unmasked, 
“  and  when  they  saw  these  enemies  unmasked  they  should  take  care  that  their 
“  faces  should  not  fade  from  their  memories  again.” 

Do  you  approve  of  that? — Well,  the  language  I  would  not  use — the  language  would 
not  be  my  language,  but  as  to  the  sentiment  I  do  not  think  is  at  all  objectionable,  and 
in  saying  that  the  language  is  not  the  language  that  I  would  use,  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  any  stricture  upon  the  language.  It  is  very  good  language — very  powerful 
language. 

71.903.  Did  you  write  a  considerable  number  of  articles,  or  did  you  know  of  a 
considerable  number  of  articles  being  written  with  reference  to  what  was  going  on  in 
foreign  countries,  as  for  instance,  in  India  and  in  Egypt? — Well,  I  do  not  remember 
writing  any. 

71.904.  Did  you  see  them  ? — I  do  not  remember  writing  any;  but  if  you  mention 
them  I  will  tell  you. 

71.905.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  by  going  through  many  of  them.  Did  you 
know  of  a  series  of  articles  stating  that  the  nation  would  rejoice  at  the  downfall  and 
destruction  of  England  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  such  series  of  articles,  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  series  of  articles  were  written. 

(Mr.  j R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  this  is  the  proper  time  now  to  ask  your  Lordships  as  to 
whether  this  is  not  transgressing  the  line,  as  to  whether  the  matter  which  the  Attorney- 
General  proposes  to  investigate  has  anything  to  do  with  this  inquiry.  The  question 
here  is  as  to  the  crime  in  Ireland,  and  my  friend  now  goes  to  foreign  parts,  and  asks  the 
witness  whether  he  made  any  observations  as  to  the  downfall  and  destruction  of 
England.  He  asks  the  question  which  leads  to  a  perfectly  different  inquiry  which  is 
not  germane  to  this  at  all. 

( The  President.)  Is  there  any  such  charge? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  charge. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  save  your  Lordship’s  trouble.  I  can  justify  this 
entirely  upon  the  statements  made  in  the  writings  in  “  United  Ireland.”  As  the  witness 
has  stated  more  with  the  view  to  .constitutional  action  than  anything  else,  and  I  am 
content  with  the  passages  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  which  I  can  put  in  at  any  time. 
Mr.  O’Brien  has  said  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  series  at  all. 

(The  Witness.)  Not  as  a  series  at  all,  but  I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  from  time  to  time 
there  were  articles - 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  addressing  the  Court,  Mr.  O’Brien.  All  I  mean  is,  I 
am  perfectly  content  to  put  in  before  my  friend’s  address  your  Lordships,  the  passages 
extending  over  several  dates,  amounting  to  four  or  five  months  at*  a  time,  every 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  as  the  case  may  be,  calling  attention  to  the  advantage  of  the 
downfall  of  English  rule,  and  speaking  in  the  strongest  terms  of  contempt  of  the 
British  nation  and  the  connexion  between  England  and  Ireland.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
them  in  now  because  I  have  so  much  matter  to  deal  with. 
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( The  President.)  Assuming  that  that  amounted  to  instigation  to  action  against  the 
British  Government,  that  would  be  plainly  urging  an  unconstitutional  course,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  relevant. 

71.906.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  take  one  as  a  type,  and  read  it  to  Mr.  O’Brien. 

I  do  not  want  to  press  more  at  present.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  18th  of  April  1885. 

I  think  it  is  a  sub-leader : — 

“  On  or  after  the  25th  instant  we  may  be  able  to  announce  the  exhilarating 
“  news  that  the  key  to  India  is  in  Komaroff’ s  possession.”' 

Komaroff  was  a  Russian  general,  I  believe,  was  he  not? — Yes. 

71.907.  Did  you  write  that? — No,  not  so  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  beginning  of  it. 
Go  on,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

71.908. 

“  It  would  be  still  more  gratifying  if  the  Irish  millions  scattered  over  the 
“  globe  should  wake  up  one  of  these  mornings  to  hear  the  war  chimes  joyfully 
“  ringing  the  declaration  that  would  drive  England  on  to  downfall  and 
“  destruction.” 

— No,  indeed,  I  never  wrote  that.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

71.909.  Do  you  approve  it  ? — I  do  not,  indeed.  There  were  from  time  to  time  articles 
in  “  United  Ireland  ”  expressing  the  strongest  sympathies  with  nations,  whether  the 
Afghans,  or  the  Soudanese,  or  the  Boers,  who  were  struggling  against  frightful  odds 
against  the  British  power  ;  beyond  a  doubt  they  were,  but  there  was  no  instigation 
whatever,  and  I  defy  you  to  produce  one  to  imitate  in  the  remotest  degree,  in  Ireland, 
the  action  of  those  who  were  fighting  England  openly.  The  very  opposite  is  the  fact 
from  beginning  to  end  of  “  United  Ireland.”  The  position  then  was  that  anything  like 
insurrection  in  Ireland  was  a  thing  too  ridiculous  to  be  talked  about.  I  wish  it  were 
otherwise. 

71.910.  Do  you  suggest,  Mr.  O’Brien — I  do  not  want  to  take  it  as  a  defiance  to 

me - -? — I  do  not  mean  it  as  a  defiance  to  you.  I  take  it  as  a  fact,  and  a  very  sad 

fact. 

71.911.  I  take  you  to  say  that  anything  like  an  invitation  to  the  Irish  people,  either 
in  the  present  or  the  future,  to  act  in  the  same  way,  never  appeared  in  “  United 
Ireland  ”  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  never  written  by  myself,  certainly. 

71.912.  Listen  to  this,  the  18th  April  1885,  a  speech  of  your  own  : — 

“  SPEECH  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  O’BRIEN  AT  KANTURK. 

“  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out,  and  that  for  one  man  in  this  whole  assembly 
“  who  would  raise  a  cheer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales — (Several  voices :  ‘  No  one  ’ — 
“  hoots  and  hisses) — there  are  10,000  here  to-day  whose  hearts  go  out  to  the  brave 
“  Arabs  of  the  Soudan — (cheers  for  the  Mahdi) — who  have  driven  two  armies  of 
“  English  invaders  back  in  disgrace.” 

— Yes,  I  said  that,  certainly. 

71.913. 

*•  If  the  Russian  General  Komaroff  goes  on  as  he  has  been  doing  I  am  afraid 
“  that  he  will  be  found  a  more  popular  man  in  Ireland  than  the  Mahdi.” 

Then  there  is  a  sub-leader — 


“  BY  ANY  MEANS.” 

That  divides  the  speech  and  the  sub-leader  in  “  United  Ireland,”  and  the  sub-leader  is 

“  BY  ANY  MEANS. 

“  England  is  entering  upon  a  gigantic  struggle  with  Russia.  It  seems  to  me 
“  to  be  just  the  moment  for  the  Irish  people  to  proclaim  to  the  world  and  to 
“  warn  England  that  in  the  hour  of  her  peril  she  will  have  to  deal  with  an  Irish 
“  nation  which  she  has  oppressed,  impoverished,  ruined  and  plundered — a  nation 
“  which  burns  and  longs  for  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  English 
“  misgovemment  in  Ireland  by  peaceable  means,  and  by  friendly  alliance,  if  that 
“  be  possible.” 

—Yes. 
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71.914. 

“  But  if  not,  by  any  means  that  God’s  providence  may  send  to  close  our  long 
“  struggle  for  national  independence.” 

— That  I  admit  even  to  this  moment,  if  by  any  misfortune  which  God  forfend,  and 
which  I  do  not  in  the  least  apprehend — if  it  were  once  perfectly  clear  that  the  English 
people  would  give  no  satisfaction  whatever  to  Irish  Nationalists’  separation,  then 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  I  think  still,  if  any  rational  chance  offered,  that  it  would  be 
an  Irishman’s  duty  to  fight. 

71.915.  You  consider  what  I  have  just  read  to  you  consistent  with  the  answer  you 
gave  me  a  few  moments  ago  ? — I  do.  When  I  speak  of  the  term  “  constitutional,”  I 
claim  for  the  Irish  people  the  same  right  which  the  English  people  claim  *for 
themselves,  and  a  great  part  of  English  constitutional  history  is  made  up  of  civil  war 
and  of  revolution. 

71.916.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  25th  April  1885,  also  in  “  United  Ireland” _ 

“  The  band  struck  up  the  hated  notes  of  ‘  God  save  the  Queen.’  ” 

Observe  the 

“  hated  notes  of  ‘  God  save  the  Queen.’  ” 

I  think  this  is  a  sub-leader — 

This  was  like  the  application  of  a  match  to  a  powder  magazine.  A.  storm 
“  of  hisses  and  groans  instantly  awakened  the  Austro-Hungarians  to  the  fact  that 
“  they  were  in  another  kind  of  ‘  fatherland,’  and  that  they  had  no  more  business 
“  playiDg  that  tune  there  than  they  would  have  in  playing  the  ‘  Marseillaise,’  or 
“  ‘  Portant  pour  la  Syrie  ’  on  the  Unter  den  Linden.” 

Suppose  that  was  with  reference  to  something  that  had  happened  at  Dublin  or 
somewhere  ? — I  daresay.  The  air  “  God  save  the  Queen  ”  is  used  in  Ireland  just  as  the 
1  rince  of  "W  ales  visit  was.  It  is  used  purely  for  the  purpose  of  being  offensive  to  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  and  is  played  precisely  as  the  “  Boyne  Water”  would  be 
played  for  the  purpose  of  giving  offence,  and  ever  since  1885  when  the  Irish  people’s 
views  changed  upon  this  subject  this  air  has  entirely  lost  its  attraction  for  our 
opponents  in  Ireland. 

71.917.  That  you  swear  ? — That  I  distinctly  swear,  that  one  does  not  hear  it  now 
once  for  the  ten  times  one  heard  it  before. 

71.918.  That  they  abstain  from  playing  it  at  gatherings  of  Loyalists? — That  they 
abstain  from  parading  it  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

71.919.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please  ? — I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 

I  mean.  When  Mr.  Redmond  was  going  over  to  Australia  in  1882 - 

71.920.  Were  you  there? — Well,  of  course,  no.  1  can  only  speak  from  experience. 

71.921.  Well,  if  we  can  possibly  draw  some  limit  we  will  draw  it  at  that? _ I 

have  another  illustration  which  is  within  my  knowledge.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
turned  up  in  Mallow  of  course  we  had  “  God  save  the  Queen.”  When  the  Liberal 
Lord  Lieutenant  turned  up  there  we  had  it  also,  but  we  had  it  on  the  Nationalists’  side. 

(The  President.)  Let  us  pass  to  something  more  important  than  “  God  save  the 
Queen.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases. 

71.922.  Did  you  repeatedly  during  Lord  Spencer’s  Lord  Lieutenancy  attack  him 
personally,  and  charge  him  with  complicity  with  crime — personally,  I  put  to  you,  if  you 
please — charge  him  with  complicity  with  crime,  with  suborning  of  perjury,  with 
knowingly  murdering  innocent  men,  and  in  fact  with  having  prostituted  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  his  own  purposes  repeatedly,  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  O’Brien,  answer  that 
“  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ”  ? — Yes  I  shall  answer  it  distinctly,  believe  me. 

71.923.  Is  not  that  true  ? — I  myself - 

71.924.  Answer  yes  or  no,  please  ? — I  am  going  to  answer.  It  is  partly  true,  it  is 
parily  ^  false.  I  myself  never  wrote  one  line  imputing  personal  cognizance  to 
Loid  Spencer  of  the  infamous  things  that  were  done  in  Ireland,  but  unquestionably 
and  unhappily,  and  it  is  the  one  thing  looking  back  upon  all  those  years  that  I  have  to 
regret— unhappily  we  did  hold  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  their  subordinates  in  Ireland.  As  to  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  we  were 
wrong,  absolutely  wrong.  I  am  sorry  there  ever  was  an  imputation  of  the  kind.  As  to 

his  subordinates  we  were  absolutely,  and  in  every  particular,  right.  We  were  wrong _ 

we  have  found  that  we  were  wrong  as  to  Earl  Spencer,  and  I  think  Earl  Spencer  has 
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found  that  we  were  right  as  to  his  subordinates.  They  were  the  persons  who  were  con¬ 
stitutionally  responsible.  Wre  tried  to  force  for  years  by  every  possible  means  public 
investigation  into  who  was  responsible.  When  we  could  not  have  the  investigation,  we 
had  only  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  those  who  were  nominally  responsible. 

71.925.  I  ask  their  Lordships  to  judge  how  far  this  is  an  explanation  of  what  I  asked, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt. 

( The  President.)  The  witness  in  his  answers  goes  into  a  great  deal  which  is  not  usually 
permitted  in  Courts  of  Justice,  but  I  have  thought  it  right  in  this  case  not  to  pursue 
the  rigid  rules,  but  I  now  invite  Mr.  O’Brien  to  confine  his  answers  to  the  questions 
which  are  put  to  him. 

(The  Witness.)  Well,  I  feel,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  got  a  great  deal  of  latitude,  and  I 
am  extremely  sorry  if  I  have  in  any  way  transcended  proper  limits,  but  I  have  to 
answer  for  my  words  and  deeds  of  seven  or  eight  years,  when  nearly  the  whole  brunt  of 
talking  and  writing  fell  upon  me,  and  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  try  and  put  myself 
right. 

71.926.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  kindly  listen  to  me,  please  ?  I  have 
reminded  you  of  charges  which  were  made  of  subornation  of  perjury,  of  hanging 
innocent  men,  of  allowing  criminals  to  go  free,  and  you  have  now  stated  that  you  never 
charged  Lord  Spencer,  personally,  with  it  ? — That  I  myself  never  wrote  anything  so 
charging  him,  but  -unfortunately  there  were  articles  that  would  bear  that  construction. 

71.927.  No,  no,  I  am  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  system  ? — I  acknowledge  I 
am  responsible. 

71.928.  Listen,  between  the  attacks  upon  the  system  and  the  attacks  upon  Lord 
Spencer.  I  must  go  a  little  later  in  date.  Was  not  the  fact  that  it  might  be  supposed 
you  were  only  attacking  the  system  in  the  year  1885  called  to  your  attention  ? — I  beg 
your  pardon. 

71.929.  Was  not  the  fact  that  the  articles  might  have  been  construed  as  an  attack 
upon  the  system,  and  not  upon  Lord  Spencer,  called  to  your  attention  ?—  I  do  not  quite 
know. 

(The  President.)  I  confess  I  do  not  myself  understand  the  question. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  I  said  “  called  to  your  attention.” 

71.930.  Was  it  not  called  to  your  attention  that  the  articles  written  prior  to  August 
1885  might  be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  system,  and  not  upon  Lord  Spencer 
personally.  I  think  I  make  my  meaning  clear  now  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  get  it 
quite  clearly. 

71.931.  I  will  repeat  it.  Was  not  it  called  to  your  attention  in  August  1885,  that 
the  previous  articles  might  be  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  system  over  which 
Lord  Spencer  was  the  head,  and  not  on  Lord  Spencer  personally? — Well,  I  cannot 
remember  that. 

71.932.  Did  not  you  write  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  repeating  the  substance  of  the 
charges  and  stating  that  Lord  Spencer  had  been  the  mind  that  had  directed  them  ? — In 
August  of  1885  ? 

71.933.  Yes,  in  August  of  1885  ? — I  daresay  that  I  still  then  did  believe  that  he  was 
the  directing  mind  as  to  what  had  occurred  in  Ireland. 

71.934.  This  is  a  little  later  than  what  I  wish  to  put  in. 

(The  President.)  Is  it  August  1885  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  “  United  Ireland”  of  the  1st  of  August  1885.  I  put  it  in  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  answer  now  ? 

71.935.  I  ask  your  attention,  kindly  ? — Yes,  I  am  attending. 

71.936. 

“  It  will  not  do  to  ride  off  upon  the  evasion  that  it  was  the  system  and  not 

“  Earl  Spencer  that  sinned . He  directed  everything.  If  juries 

“  were  packed,  if  hordes  of  perjurers  were  taken  into  pay,  if  depositions  were 
“  suppresed,  if  French  were  not  handed  over  to  justice  before  the  last  minute  of 
“  the  last  hour,  if  District-Inspector  Murphy  was  persecuted  out  of  the  force  on 
“  dishonest  pretences,  Earl  Spencer  s  was  the  guiding  mind  in  the  whole  abominable 
“  drama.  The  Bruces,  Boltons,  and  Marwoods  danced  at  his  good  pleasure.  .  . 

“  ....  To  give  Earl  Spencer  his  due,  he  does  not  himself  shirk  the  fact  that 
“  whatever  was  done  amiss  in  his  reign  was  done  by  his  deliberate  will  and  is 
“  gloried  in  as  a  personal  achievement.” 
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That  is  a  sub -leader.  Did  you  write  that  ?— Yes,  I  rather  think  I  did,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  that,  that  was  a  comment  upon  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  exonerate  Earl  Spencer,  while  condemning  the  system. 

71.937.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  do  you  regard  that  as  a  personal  attack  upon  Lord  Spencer 

or  not  i  —1  do,  yes.  r  ’ 

71.938.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  answer,  given  some  five  minutes  ago,  that  you  had  not 
personally  attacked  Lord  Spencer,  but  had  only  attacked  him  as  representing  the 
system  ?— -Well,  my  answer  was  founded  upon  a  pamphlet  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  containing  every  extract  that  was  supposed  to  be  strongest  against 
Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan.  I  read  that  pamphlet,  but  I  never  did  re-read  our  own 
leading  articles,  and  as  to  that  pamphlet,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  I  never  wrote  a  line 
m  ^it  which  in  any  manner  personally  attacked  either  Lord  Spencer  or  Mr.  Trevelyan 

71.939.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  pamphlet,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  asking 
you  about  your  own  acts  and  your  own  articles,  and  you  have  just  admitted  to  me  you 
wrote  the  one  I  have  read  to  you  ? — I  did,  certainly  ;  but  I  have  given  you  the  reason 
why  1  did  not  remember  that. 

71.940.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  had  been  written  of  Lord  Spencer  as 
representing  the  executive  Government  two  months  before  that,  in  “  United  Ireland  ” 
of  the  13th  June  1885  :— 

With  all  the  stubborn  force  of  a  cruel,  narrow,  dogged  nature,  he  (Lord 
“  Spencer)  struck  murderous  blow  after  blow  at  the  people  under  his  rod.  He 
stopped  at  nothing;  not  at  subsidising  red-handed  murderers,  not  at  knightino- 
jury-packers,  not  at  sheltering  black  official  villainy  with  a  coat  of  darkness, 
“  not  at.  Police  quarterings,  blood  taxes,  the  bludgeoning  of  peaceful  meetings,  the 
clapping  handcuffs  and  convicts  jackets  on  M.P.’s,  mayors,  and  editors,  not  at 
wholesale  battues,  of  hangings,  and  transportations  by  hook  or  crook.” 

— Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  write  that. 

71.941. 

“  at  burying  the  proof  of  his  victims’  innocence  in  their  graves.” 

— I  think  I  wrote  that ;  yes. 

71.942. 

“With  Earl  Spencer  to  his  lugubrious  limbo  probably  departs  the  last 
“  ‘  strong  ’  Englishman  who  will  ever  undertake  to  dragoon  Ireland  out  of  her 
“  nationality  by  police  barbarism,  paid  perjury,  jury -juggling,  the  immemorial 
“  informer,  and  the  sacred  rope — hurrah.” 

You  wrote  that,  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  did  write  that.  I  have 
given  you  the  reason  why  I  was  not  aware  of  that  bafore. 

71.943.  No,  no  ;  this  is  nothing  in  this  particular  matter  you  refer  to.  Now 
Mr.  O’Brien,  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  That  article  having  been  published  in  June’ 
and  you  say  Mr.  Chamberlain  having  suggested  it  was  an  attack  upon  the  system,  you 
repeated  the  charges  with  reference  to  Lord  Spencer  personally  ?— Yes,  yes,  personally. 

71.944.  You  wrote  both  those  articles  ? — I  did,  yes.  J 

71.945.  Do  you  represent  that  any  constitutional  purpose  could  be  served  by  such 
articles  as  that  ?  Oh,  indeed  I  do ;  indeed  I  do  ;  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  into  the 
particulars  of  these  several  charges,  I  believe  I  could  show  that  the  system  of 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the  most  shocking  and  scandalous  that 
was  ever  heard  of. 

71.946.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  system  of  administration  ?— And  I  had  nobody 
else  to  hold  responsible  for  it,  except  the  person  who  was  morally  responsible ;  of 
course,  in  my  state  of  knowledge  of  Earl  Spencer,  I  knew  nothing  absolutely  of  him, 
except  through  his  subordinates,  and  I  had  to  hold  him  responsible. 

71.947.  I  again  put  this  to  you.  You  have  charged  Lord  Spencer  with  certain 
things.  \  ou  have  repeated  the  charge.  He  was  the  head  representative  of  the 
Government  ? — Yes. 

71.948.  I  ask  you,  do  you  suggest  to  my  Lord  that  any  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  such  an  article  ? 

71.949.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  “  Constitutional  purpose,”  you  said  ? — I  do,  most  certainly. 

71.950.  (The  Attorney -General.)  What  purpose  ?— That  in  some  manner  or  other— 
and  m  any  manner— we  were  bound  to  expose  those  practices  as  to  justice  in  Ireland, 
and  were  bound  to  force  investigation. 
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71.951.  Very  well.  Now  I  call  your  attention,  please,  to  your  own  speech? — I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  that  at  least  six  innocent  persons 
were  hanged  during  that  time,  and  that  there  are  innocent  persons  at  this  moment  in 
penal  servitude. 

71.952.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  or  any  question  I  put  to  you? — 
It  is  an  answer  as  to  the  fearful  necessity  for  having  some  exposure  and  some 
investigation. 

71.953.  I  call  your  attention,  please,  to  your  own  speech  reported  at  page  2232.  It 

is  about  the  same  time.  It  is  the  30th  May  1885.  The  part  of  it  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  at  page  2232.  I  think  it  is  divided  in  paragraphs  in  “  United  Ireland.” 
One  of  the  paragraphs  is  called  “  A  not  Extinct  Beptile.”  That  is  a  heading  taken 

from  “ United  Ireland.”  Now,  listen  to  this,  Mr.  O’Brien.  This  is  contemporary? — 

I  did  not  catch  the  date. 

71.954.  The  30th  May  1885.  That  is  about  the  same  period  as  the  articles  you  have 
written  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.  One  is  in  June. 

“  lam  sorry  to  observe  by  one  of  your  resolutions  that  the  land-grabber  is  a 

“  species  of  reptile  that  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  your  neighbourhood,  but 

“  wherever  I  find  the  land-grabber  poisoning  the  air  I  generally  find  that  it  is 
“  rather  the  fault  of  the  people  than  of  the  law — (Cheers) — because  I  defy  all 
“  the  Crimes  Acts  that  ever  were  passed  to  prevent  the  people  from  making  the 
“  land-grabber,  a  man  who  steals  his  neighbour’s  farm  and  cuts  his  neighbour’s 
“  throat,  from  making  that  man  feel  that  he  is  an  outcast,  an  object  of  scorn  and 
“  contempt  and  loathing  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow-men.  (Cheers.)  They  may 
“  prevent  you  from  calling  that  ‘  boycotting,’  but  boycotting  by  any  other  name 
“  is  just  as  effectual  a  process.  (Cheers.)  In  fact,  it  sometimes  occurred  to  me 
“  that,  next  to  Mr.  Harrington.  Earl  Spencer  is  about  the  best  organizer  the 
“  National  League  ever  had.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  He  has  sifted  the  wheat 
“  from  the  chaff  in  the  national  ranks  in  Ireland ;  he  has  improved  the  quality  of 
“  our  speech-making,  for  every  man  who  opens  his  lips  now  speaks  with  a 
“  knowledge  that  there  is  a  sentence  of  six  months’  hard  labour  hanging 
“  over  his  head.  (Laughter.)  ” 

I  call  your  attention  (to  that  passage  respecting  the  “land-grabber’’  and  the  “no 
“  extinct  reptile.”  Do  you  thing  that  would  promote  the  safety  of  the  land-grabber  ? 
— I  am  very  certain  it  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree  endanger  either  his  life  or 
limb. 

71.955.  It  would  prevent  people  from  doing  to  the  land-grabber  in  the  future  what 
they  had  done  in  the  past — any  pe’ople  so  disposed  ? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you  as  to 
that. 

71.956.  Assume  that  a  land-grabber  in  that  neighbourhood  had  been  threatened, 
intimidated,  had  his  house  fired  into  ? — I  do  not  at  all  assume  that. 

71.957.  Be  good  enough  to  listen  to  my  question,  sir — had  been  threatened, 
intimidated,  had  his  house  fired  into,  or  had  been  shot  in  the  legs,  do  you  think  that 
that  language  would  tend  to  discourage  such  things  ? — It  would  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  neighbourhood  and  upon  the  circumstances. 

71.958.  You  have  said  now  already  it  would  depend  very  largely  on  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  circumstances.  If  there  had  been  such  things  in  that  neighbourhood 
previously  to  the  speech,  do  you  think  it  would  have  discouraged  people  from  the  same 
conduct  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  have  discouraged  them,  but  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  would  not  have  encouraged  them,  and  I  have  again  and  again  said  that 
the  results  show  that.  If  you  will  show  me  where  any  land-grabber  was  shot  in  the 
legs  in  consequence  of  any  speech  of  mine  I  will  cry  peccavi  at  once. 

71.959.  I  am  dealing  with  facts  now,  not  opinions.  Was  it  called  to  your  attention, 
that  at  the  Cork  Winter  Assizes  of  1881-2,  there  had  been  as  many  as  between  80  or 
100,  or  upwards  of  100  bills  in  respect  of  alleged  outrages? — Yes,  I  think  I  remember 
that  that  Cork  Winter  Assizes  was  a  very  heavy  one,  yes. 

71.960.  Was  it  called  to  your  attention  that  of  those  crimes,  by  whomever  they  were 
done,  there  was  not  a  single  one  against  a  landlord  or  agent,  or  a  gentleman,  but  all 
against  the  poor  unfortunate  land-grabber  or  caretaker,  or  herd,  or  peasant. 

71.961.  That  was  not  called  to  your  attention  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  its  being 
specially  called  to  my  attention. 
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71.962.  I  have  already  called  attention  to  your  speech  at  Gorey.  That  I  will  simply 
mention  now  in  order  of  date,  29th  of  August  1885.  I  will  refer  again  to  the  speech 
of  the  29th  August  1885.  Now  you  object  to  what  has  been  called  the  secret  inquiry 
clauses,  I  think  ? — Very  strongly,  yes. 

71.963.  What  is  your  objection  to  them  ? — That  they  may  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
miscarriages  of  justice  and  of  frightful  wrong  to  accused  persons.  I  will  give  you 
one  example. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  your  attention,  my  Lord,  if  you  please,  to  the  extract 
from  “  United  Ireland,”  page  2243,  19th  September  1885.  It  is  under  the  heading 
“  Can  we  hurt  England  ?  ” 

71.964.  I  am  obliged  to  read  this  to  you,  Mr.  O’Brien,  to  put  a  question  upon  it  ? — 
Certainly. 

71.965. 

“  Can  we  hurt  England  ?  In  the  sense  of  smashing  her  army  and  navy, 
“  indubitably,  no.  Under  present  conditions,  the  day  on  which  England  can  get 
“  us  to  draw  out  our  forces  in  battle  array  and  pull  a  trigger  is  our  last.  It  is 
“  because  she  knows  how  impregnably  she  stands  intrenched  behind  her  fort- 
“  resses,  ironclads,  and  100-ton  guns,  so  that  she  is  so  eager  for  us  to  come  on 
“  with  our  tin  pikeheads  and  blackthorn  sticks.  And  it  is  because  we  nourish  no 
“  illusions  on  the  subject,  but  know  perfectly  well  that  numbers,  discipline,  and 
“  bullets  are  overwhelmingly  against  us,  that  we  decline  to  end  the  controversy 
“  on  the  15  acres,  and  let  Irish  disaffection  sink  helplessly  into  a  bloody  grave. 
“  We  know  a  trick  worth  ten  of  that.  We  cannot  fight  England  in  the  open. 
“We  can  keep  her  in  hot  water.  We  cannot  evict  our  English  rulers  neck  and 
“  crop.” 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  you,  did  you  write  that  ? — I  did  ;  yes,  I  think  so ; 
yes. 

71.966. 

“We  can  make  their  rule  more  insupportable  for  them  even  than  for  us.  It 
“  may  be  a  more  inglorious  form  of  warfare  than  that  which  is  celebrated  to  the 
“  stirring  music  of  the  trumpet  and  the  cannon  ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  ours  if  we 
“  cannot  organise  Waterloos  to  decide  our  quarrels.  We  were  nine  millions,  and 
“  England  has  bled  us  down  to  four.  Our  young  men  have  fewer  opportunities 
“  of  learning  the  use  of  firearms  than  of  studying  Chinese.  A  man  may  very 
“  easily  lose  his  life  in  importing  a  rifle.  He  will  assuredly  lose  his  liberty  if  he 
“  keeps  it  anywhere  that  it  won’t  rot.  Taking  up  arms  is  one  thing,  having  no 
“  no  arms  to  take  up  is  quite  another,  and  is  our  case.” 

—Yes. 

71.967. 

“  The  Invincibles  were  a  band  of  just  27 - ” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  have  missed  some  there. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  not  in  my  extract.  It  is  not  marked.  Mr.  Asquith  read 
it,  you  will  find  lower  down. 

71.968. 

“  Yet  you  cannot  recall  with  a  shudder - ” 

— Surely  there  must  be  some  lacuna  there. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  There  is. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Forgive  me,  it  does  not  touch  the  point. 

(The  President.)  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  there  is  something  accidentally 
omitted.  That  is  something  different  from  calling  attention  to  another  paragraph. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  only  mentioned  it  because  it  would  appear  as  though  my  friend 
read  on. 

(The  President.)  Is  a  passsge  omitted,  Mr.  Lockwood? 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  If  my  learned  friends,  or  one  of  them,  would  only  look  at 
the  note,  they  will  find  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Asquith.  It  is  on  the  same  page. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  a  passage  about  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

“  We  recall  these  things,  not  that  we  do  not  shrink  from  such  mad  and 
“  sanguinary  conspiracies.” 

I  think  that  comes  afterwards  ? 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  it  does. 

(The  Witness.)  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  that  article  before  I  answer 
as  to  passages  in  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  do  just  what  your  Lordships  wish.  I  did  not  really  interrupt 
my  friend  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it,  but  only  just  that  your  Lordships  might 
note  it. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  said  before,  this  is  a  matter  for  mutual  accommodation. 
The  passage  which  Mr.  Asquith  read  seems  to  follow  on  at  the  point  at  which 
Sir  Henry  James,  who  was  reading  it,  stopped.  Therefore  it  comes  quite  naturally. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  my  friend  wishes  to  read  anything  which  comes  in  before 
the  words  “  The  Invincibles  were  a  band  of  just  27,”  I  will  read  it  now. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  have  not  read  it  through  to  see  whether  I  shall  have  to  read  it  or 
not,  but  if  my  friend  puts  it  in  that  way,  I  will  read  it.  I  assure  you  I  had  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  except  just  to  mark  the  fact  that  it  was  omitted. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  say  the  contrary. 

71.969.  Listen  to  this  passage,  please.  This  is  quite  self-contained  : — 

“  The  Invincibles  were  a  band  of  just  27 ;  yet  who  cannot  recall  with  a 
“  shudder  that  they  murdered  two  of  the  principal  governors  of  the  country 
“  opposite  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  windows,  attacked  jurors  and  judges  in  crowded 
“  streets,  held  a  great  city  for  months  in  a  state  of  chattering  terror,  and  were 
“  only  finally  smashed  because  they  failed  to  remember  that  refusing  to  open  their 
“  lips  in  the  Castle  Star  Chamber  only  involved  a  week’s  imprisonment.” 

I  will  ask  you  first,  Mr.  O’Brien,  would  you  regard  that  as  an  invitation  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  think,  my  Lord,  my  learned  friend  should  go  on  there. 

“We  recall  these  things,  not  that  we  do  not  shrink  from  such  mad  and 
“  sanguinary  conspiracies,  with  at  least  as  genuine  a  horror  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
“  does,” 

71.970.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Nevermind? 

“  but  because  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  brute  majority  argument,  if  pushed  to 
“  extremities,  would  beyond  all  doubt  produce  a  crop  of  similar  clubs  des  enrages , 
“  which  are  disbanded  at  present,  not  through  terror  of  the  rope  or  the  vigilance 
“  of  the  police,  but  through  a  conviction  that  the  Irish  people  are  not  in  the  mood 
“  for  tolerating  them.” 

—Yes. 

71.971. 

“  The  argument  of  numbers  might  in  that  event  be  sardonically  retorted,  for 
“  the  more  millions  of  people  there  were  to  be  terrorised,  and  the  fewer  the 
“  terrorists,  the  more  easily  they  could  find  victims  to  practice  upon  and  to  cover 
“  up  their  own  tracks.” 

71,792.  (Mr.  Lockwood.) 

“  Nor  are  murderous  clubs  of  maniacs  or  smouldering  civil  war  by  any 
“  means  the  only  physical  discomforts  that  would  attend  English  rule  over  a 
“  thoroughly  exasperated  Ireland.” 

— All  I  can  say  is,  if  it  is  your  notion  of  fair  play  to  question  me  about  those  two 
sentences  you  have  called  out,  it  is  not  my  notion  of  fair  play. 

71.973.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Well,  my  Lord  will  judge  of  the  observation  made- 
I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage : — 

“  The  Invincibles  were  only  finally  smashed,  because  they  failed  to  remember 
“  that,  refusing  to  open  their  lips  in  the  Castle  Star  Chamber,  only  involved  a 
“  week’s  imprisonment.” 

— Certainly. 

71.974.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  invitation  or  notice  to  people  not  to  answer 
questions  in  the  Star  Chamber  ? — I  do  not  at  all.  I  regard  it  as  an  illustration  of 
the  horrible  results  that  would  come  of  that  brutal  argument  that,  because  the  English 
people  were  30  millions,  and  we  were  only  four,  they  could  do  just  what  they  pleased 
to  crush  us. 

71.975.  Iam  calling  your  attenion  to  this  particular  point? — I  pointed  it  out.  I 
mentioned  it  in  order  to  show  that  the  direct  result  of  such  teaching  was  to  produce 
madmen  of  that  description,  and  to  produce  horrible  crimes  of  that  sort. 
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71,9/6.  Now,  do  listen  Mr.  0  Brien,  I  call  your  attention  that  after  having  pointed 
out  that  guns  would  not  do  and  armies  cannot  fight,  calling  attention  to  this  other 
inode  of  warfare,  you  say  the  Invincibles  were  only  smashed  because  they  failed  to 
remember  that  refusing  to  open  their  lips  only  involved  a  week’s  imprisonment  ? — 
Certainly,  I  called  attention  to  that  as  one  of  the  fearful  dangers  that  there  is  of 
producing  societies  of  the  kind. 

71.977.  I  see,  I  understand.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  regarded  by  the 
leaders  as  indicating  that  there  was  not  the  same  means  for  detection  of  crime  if  the 
persons  did  not  open  their  lips  ? — I  am  very  certain  that  the  readers  of  that  paper  are 
as  incapable  of  crime  as  any  man  in  this  court,  and  I  am  very  certain  also  that  there 
is  not  a  man  of  them  who  does  not  understand  my  feeling  about  the  Star  Chamber 
inquiry.  Really,  I  will  have  to  ask,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  one 
instance  as  showing  what  my  view  was  of  the  fearful  danger  to  life  that  there  was  from 
that  system  of  Star  Chamber  inquiry. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  With  very  great  deference  no  such  necessity  arises  from  any 
question  I  have  put.  I  have  put  a  specific  question  to  Mr.  O’Brien  upon  this  matter, 
which  he  has  not  answered.  If  my  learned  friend  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  re-examine 
him  upon  it,  he  may  do  it  at  the  proper  time. 

(Mr.  R.  F.  Reid.)  L  our  Lordship  will  observe  the  Attorney-General  is  challenging 
the  views  of  the  witness. 

(The  President.)  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  this.  His 
attention  is  called  to  a  specific  passage,  and  the  point  of  it  is  here  in  this  article,  he 
points  out  that  these  men,  whose  act  he  says  he  condemned,  were  only  smashed  because 
if  they  had  not  opened  their  lips  they  would  only  have  suffered  imprisonment. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  there  is  the  sentence  following. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  sentence  following  is  both  printed  and  has  been  read  ; 
but  I  point  out  to  my  Lords  that  it  has  no  relation  to  that  particular  part. 

^  (The  President.)  I  have  already  said  Mr.  O’Brien  has  said  that  he  condemned  this. 
Still  the  question  arose  as  to  the  secret  inquiry  clauses. 

71.978.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  has  a  right  to  give  an  explanation  of  what  led  him  to 
write  that  sentence  ? — They  are  condemned  most  unequivocally  in  that  very  article. 

71,9/9.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  that  article  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention? — I 
do  not  know.  I  am  not  aware. 

71.980.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  heading  “Can  we  hurt  England?  ”  You 
remember  your  own  heading  ? — Yes. 

71.981.  Do  you  consider  that  that  article  would  conduce  to  any  constitutional 
purpose  ? — I  do,  I  do ;  it  would  illustrate  the  brutality  and  the  impolicy  of  that  mere 
argument  from  numbers. 

71.982.  Now,  I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  your  own  reference  to  Finerty’s 
praise.  Did  it  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  Finerty  ? — Which  ? 

71.983.  That  article  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

71.984.  Do  you  say  that  ? — Most  decidedly  not. 

71.985.  “  United  Ireland,”  24th  October  1885,  page  2252  says  this  : — 

“  It  is  not  often  we  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  advertising  ourselves,  but  it  is 
“  not  in  poor  human  nature  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  copying  the  following 
cutting  from  John  F.  Finerty’s  outspoken  paper,  the  ‘  Chicago  Citizen.’  ” 

LVas  the  “  Chicago  Citizen  ”  an  extreme  Nationalist  paper? — It  was. 

71.986.  Was  it  a  paper  which  had  repeatedly  advocated  dynamite  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  ;  not  any  numbers  of  it  that  I  saw. 

71.987.  Do  you  represent  that  you  do  npt  know  one  way  or  the  other? — Certainly. 
I  can  say  as  to  any  numbers  I  saw,  that  it  did  not  advocate  dynamite. 

71.988.  The  “  Chicago  Citizen  ’  we  know,  from  the  evidence  already  given,  was  one 
of  the  exchange  papers  ? — It  was ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not  study  the  exchange 
papers. 

71.989.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  know  whether  it  advocated  dynamite  ? 

I  do  not,  except  from  repute — that  Mr.  Fmerty  himself  I  am  aware,  did  advocate 

dynamite  at  some  time  ;  but  under  what  circumstances,  I  really  do  not  know. 

71.990.  Do  you  remember  or  not,  in  the  very  first  number  which  you  referred  to  in 
“  United  Ireland,”  the  use  of  the  rifle  was  advocated  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 
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71.991.  The  use  of  the  rifle  was  advocated  in  the  “  Chicago  Citizen  ”  ? — Well,  I  do 
not  remember  really  what  you  are  referring  to.  The  use  of  the  rifle,  of  course,  is  a 
totally  different  thing.  The  use  of  the  rifle  as  we  would  understand  it  in  Ireland, 
would  mean  an  open  fight. 

71.992. 

“  The  readers  of  the  *  Citizen  ’  will  find  the  already  famous  article  from 
“  ‘  United  Ireland’  of  September  19th.  ‘  Can  we  hurt  England,’  on  the  second 

“  page  of  this  issue.  A  small  summary  of  it  came  by  cable  to  the  daily  papers, 
“  but  conveyed  no  idea  of  the  insidious  sarcasm,  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Swift  or 
“  Mitchel,  which  it  contains.  It  is  written  with  consummate  skill,  and  leaves  not 
“  an  angle  on  which  the  Government  can  fasten  its  clutches  for  a  State  prosecution. 
“  The  Irish  parliamentary  speakers  and  writers  are  the  very  brightest  body  of  men, 

“  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that  have  yet  appeared - 

— I  am  very  certain  I  did  not  insert  that  myself. 

71.993. 

“  in  the  politics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ” 

You  are  there  quoting  Mr.  Finerty’s  article  ? — Of  course  I  am  responsible  for  it,  no 
doubt. 

71.994.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Finerty’s 
.  commendation? — Indeed,  I  am  very  certain  I  did  not. 

71.995.  Who  would  be  the  person  who  would  put  in,  “  It  is  not  in  poor  human  nature 
‘  •  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  copying  the  following  cutting  from  John  F.  Finerty’s 
“  outspoken  paper,  the  ‘  Chicago  Citizen  ’  ”  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

71.996.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  article  evoked  a  letter  from  Patrick  Tynan,  or 
Number  One,  which  you  published  at  length  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  of  it. 

71.997.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  of  this  ? — 
Distinctly. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  page  2248,  my  Lord.  The  letter  is  in  “  United 
Ireland  ”  of  October  17th.  I  gave  you  the  24th  October  for  the  reference  to  Finerty’s 
encomium.  Tynan’s  letter  is  the  17th  October,  the  week  before. 

“  There  are  passages  in  your  article,  Can  we  hurt  England  !  I  have  read  with 
“  very  great  regret.  The  allusion  to  what  you  term  clubs  des  enrages  I  consider 
“  most  injudicious  and  uncalled  for ;  more  especially  at  this  particular  time.  In 
“  the  words  of  the  patriot  outlaw,  Michael  Doheny.” 

71.998.  Who  was  Michael  Doheny? — Michael  Doheny  was  a  distinguished  1848 

man. 

71.999.  He  had  gone  out  in  1848  ? — Yes ;  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
1848. 

72,000. 

“  Their  fate  we’ve  tried  alas  !  and  those 
“  Who  perilled  all  for  thee, 

“  Were  cursed  and  branded  as  the  foes, 

“  Acushla  gal  machree  ! 

“  Yours  respectfully, 

“  Patrick  Tynan.” 

Had  you  known  Patrick  Tynan  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

72,001.  Never  seen  him? — Certainly  not. 

72,002.  Never  ? — Certainly  not. 

72,003.  At  any  time  ? — Certainly  not,  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  name  even  of  the  man  whose  name  is  “  No.  1.” 

72,004.  I  will  put  it  to  you,  please.  P.  J.  Tynan  is  the  name  we  have  known  him  by 
mostly.  Do  you  represent  that  is  not  the  same  ? — I  cannot  very  well  understand  what 
the  object  of  that  letter  is.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  it,  or  ever  seen  it. 

72,005.  [The  President.)  It  seems  to  me  a  small  matter,  Mr.  Attorney? — So  far  as  I 
can  understand  it,  it  complains  that  we  are  opposed  to  him. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  That  is  so. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  please. 
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72,006.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  same  man  ? — I  do  not  know, 
lam  sure.  It  is  the  very  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it. 

72,007.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  suggest  it  is  a  different  man? — I  do  not 
know  at  all.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  I  think  very  little  of  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  pass  one  or  two  matters  in  deference  to  your  Lordship’s 
suggestion.  I  do  not  want  to  put  more  than  I  can  help. 

72,008.  Have  you  since  yesterday  read  the  other  extracts  from  “  United  Ireland  ” 
which  were  put  in  evidence  ? — No,  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not. 

72,009.  I  call  attention  to  the  passage  in  “  United  Ireland,”  at  page  2261,  under 
date  the  2nd  January  1886,  It  is  under  a  large  heading,  if  I  remember  right :  “  Allen, 
“  Larkin,  and  O’Brien  honoured  by  their  Chicago  kindred.”  They  were  the  Manchester 
murderers? — No,  most  unquestionably,  not  murderers. 

72,010.  They  were  the  men  who  were  hanged  for  murders  ? — They  were  three  men 
who  took  part  in  what  I  regard  as  a  perfectly  open  and  honest  bit  of  warfare  in  the 
course  of  which,  by  the  merest  accident,  a  policeman  lost  his  life.  In  order  to  blow 
open  the  lock  of  the  van  a  pistol  was  discharged  and  a  policeman,  unfortunately,  was 
within  and  got  killed. 

72,011.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this,  if  you  please.  This  is  how  it  appears  in 
the  first  column  of  “  United  Ireland  ” 

ALLEN,  LARKIN,  AND  O’BRIEN  HONORED  BY  THEIR 
“  CHICAGO  KINDRED. 

“  SPLENDID  MEETING  AT  BRAND’S  HALL,  CHICAGO. 

“  A  STURDY  SPEECH  BY  A  SCOTCH  CLERGYMAN. 

“  AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  MICHAEL  O’BRIEN,  WRITTEN 

“  PREVIOUS  TO  EXECUTION.” 

Now,  first  I  will  ask  you  this.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  O’Brien,  that  shooting  at 
a  police  van  to  open  the  door  and  allow  the  prisoners  to  escape — I  quote  your  own 
words  a  moment  ago — was  a  perfectly  legitimate  act  of  warfare? — Well,  that  was, 
perhaps,  a  hasty  way  of  putting  it.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

72,012.  Do  you  justify  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

72,013.  Do  you  justify  it  ? — Excuse  me  for  a  moment.  In  a  state  of  semi¬ 
belligerency  such  as  there  was  at  the  time,  I  do  regard  it  as,  at  all  events,  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  criminal  thing  that  men  should  have  openly,  taking  the  risks,  attempted 
to  rescue  one  of  their  comrades. 

72,014.  That  to  fire  at  a  police  van  to  release  prisoners  who  were  going  for  trial  is  a 
legitimate  and  constitutional  act? — I  do  not  know  that  firing  at  a  police  van  has  ever 
been  thought  to  be  criminal.  That  describes  exactly  what  happened.  It  was  a  case  of 
firing  at  the  police  van  but  not  at  the  policeman. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  hear  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  has  a  great 
knowledge  of  criminal  law,  say  there  is  a  distinction  between  firing  at  the  lock- - 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  No,  I  said  something  to  my  friend. 

(The  Witness.)  At  all  events,  the  grand  distinction  I  make  is  that  these  men  are 
called  murderers.  1  believe  them  to  be  no  more  murderers  than  anybody  here.  I 
believe  they  acted  from  the  very  highest  and  noblest  motives. 

72,015.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  your  attention  to 
“  Honoured  by  their  Chicago  kindred  ” 

— Yes,  they  are  honoured  by  me  as  well,  distinctly. 

(Cries  of  “  Hear,  hear.”) 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  $  proper  place  for  cries  of  “  Hear, 
“  hear.” 

(The  President.)  If  there  was  anybody  who  uttered  “  Hear,  hear  ”  in  the  sense  of 
approval  of  what  was  said,  it  was  a  most  unbecoming  thing ;  and  if  I  knew  who  had 
done  it,  and  if  I  had  noticed  it  at  the  time,  I  should  have  directed  them  to  leave  the 
Court,  whoever  they  might  be.  And  let  me  observe  with  regard  to  this,  that  I  fully 
understand  Mr.  O’Brien’s  statement  of  the  matter.  He  thinks  that  what  these  men 
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did  under  the  circumstances  does  not  wear  the  ordinary  complexion  of  murder.  Well, 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  with  him  now.  I  need  only  remind  him  and  everybody 
else  that  in  this  Court,  at  least  it  must  be  regarded  as  murder.  The  prisoners  were 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  it  must  be  treated  as  murder  here. 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  I  am  asked  what  I  think  upon  my  oath,  and  I  am  telling 
the  truth  upon  my  oath. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  Oh,  my  Lord  was  not  finding  fault  with  that. 

72,015.  I  have  to  break  off  here.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  very  little  more  in 
“  United  Ireland  ”  that  I  have  to  trouble  you  with  at  present.  I  have  to  break  off 
at  present  to  prove  certain  other  facts.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  what  was  the  circulation 
of  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — At  what  time  ? 

72,016.  At  any  time? — Well,  it  varied  very  very  much;  in  the  Land  League  time 
very  small ;  in  the  National  League  time  very  large. 

72,017.  In  1882  ? — In  1882  it  was  very  small  indeed. 

72,018.  1882  ? — 1882  I  am  mentioning ;  it  was  very  small.  I  think  something  under 
30,000. 

72,019.  When  ?— In  1883. 

72,020.  In  1883  ? — In  1883  it  began  to  increase,  I  think — yes,  it  was  increasing. 

72,021.  Now,  do  attend  to  my  question? — Well,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  that,  without 
the  slightest  notice  I  would  be  asked  such  questions,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  back 
upon  the  figures  of  years  ago.  The  books  are  there  for  investigation,  and  they  will 
give  you  any  general  information. 

72,022.  You  are  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  ? — I  am  not,  indeed. 

72,023.  In  the  year  1883  was  the  circulation  upwards  of  100,000  ? — No,  indeed  it 
was  not. 

72,024.  Was  it  50,000? — No,  it  was  not. 

72,025.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Well,  Mr.  Parnell  knew  nothing  about  it. 

72,026.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell  that  at  one  time  it  went  up  to  100,000  ? — That 
is  true. 

72,027.  When  was  that? — That  was  in  1885  or  1886. 

72,028.  Which  ? — The  greatest  number  we  ever  printed  was  the  number  in  reference 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill — far  the  greatest — containing  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  Gladstone — far  the  greatest. 

72,029.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question  ? — That  is  an  answer. 

72,030.  {The  President.)  “  Went  up  to  100,000”  I  have  got? — I  think  so;  that  very 
week — I  think  so. 

72,031.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Who  accounted  for  the  receipts;  did  you  account 
for  the  receipts? — Yes. 

72,032.  To  whom  ? — To  Mr.  Parnell. 

72,033.  Can  you  give  me  any  statement  at  all  of  the  receipts  ? — Well,  indeed,  I  am 
a  very  bad  financial  man ;  but  I  can  give  you  the  auditors’  reports  from  year  to  year. 

72,034.  Is  there  anybody  who  can  give  me  what  was  the  gross  return  from  “  United 
Ireland  ”  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

72,035.  Listen;  in  connexion  with  advertisements  ? — Yes. 

72,036.  And  in  connexion  with  the  gross  proceeds  ? — Certainly.  If  you  desire  to 
have  this  point  cleared  up,  I  shall  have  it  done  by  persons  in  my  office,  and  at  any 
subsequent  stage  of  this  inquiry  you  shall  have  every  detail. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  what  we  really  have  to  do  with  this. 

{The  President.)  It  is'owned  by  these  gentlemen  as  trustees,  as  I  understand,  for  the 
Land  League. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  The  National  League. 

( The  President.)  The  National  League. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  so  ;  it  has  not  been  proved ;  and  it  is 
not  so,  I  am  told.  But  even  assuming  it  was,  I  would  say  certainly  that  the  proceeds 
of  advertisements  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this;  the  circulation  may  have,  but  the 
proceeds  of  advertisements  I  cannot  see  what  they  have  to  do  with  it. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  The  total  proceeds  is  what  I  mean. 

{The  President.)  The  proceeds  ;  you  want  to  know  what  has  been  done  with  them. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  only  materiality  I  would  suggest  is  the  number  of  copies 
circulated.  "  1 
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(The  President.)  And  the  proceeds  resulting  from  it,  and  what  was  done  with  those 
proceeds. 

(Mr .  R.  T .  Reid.)  If  it  is  suggested  they  were  applied  towards  crime,  then  it  may - 

(The  President.)  To  see  what  they  were  applied  to.  You  must  not  put  it  in  that 
way.  It  is  to  see  if  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  crime,  and  then  there  is  the  further 
investigation  to  see  how  it  was  applied. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  in  that  sense  I  do  not  object. 

/ 2,037.  (The  President.)  It  is  only  in  that  sense  I  understood  it? — There  would  not 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  on  our  part  if  the  Court  desired  it. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  sense  in  which  I  understood  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  And  that  was  my  object.  I  only  desire  to  say  in  reference 
to  an  allegation  that  it  was  not  owned  by  the  National  League — it  is  distinctly  stated 

in  the  evidence  that  the  profit  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  for  the  National  League  ? _ 

All  I  can  say  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  National  League  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
paper  than  I  have — is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  it,  nor  me  for  it. 

72,038.  To  whom  do  the  profits  go  then  ? — To  Mr.  Parnell. 

72,039.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Personally? — Certainly. 

72,040.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Not  to  anybody  else  ? — No. 

72,041.  To  Mr.  Parnell  personally  ? — That  is  to  say,  I  know  that  the  capital  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Parnell ;  the  profits  go  to  him  also,  and  there  were  no  profits  whatever 
until  about  1884.  In  1881, 1882,  and  1883  there  were  no  profits  ;  certainly  not  in  1881, 
or  1882,  or  1883 — there  may  have  been  in  1883. 

72,042.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  would  rather  not  mention  the  amount  of  your 
salary  ? — Well - 

/  2,043.  If  you  object,  be  good  enough  to  write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
hand  it  to  me,  and  nobody  shall  see  it  but  myself  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  mention  it. 

72,044.  If  you  wish,  write  it  down  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  the 
question  which  I  otherwise  should  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest  objection.  It  was  simply 
1  did  not  care  to  mention  it.  The  question  of  salary  was  never  mentioned  until  after  I 
had  consented  to  take  the  paper.  Then  a  salary  was  named  which  was  rather  less  than 
I  had  been  earning  the  previous  year  on  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  as  a  simple  reporter ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  only  received  half  of  that  salary  for  the  last  six  years  ; 
namely  200/.  a  year ;  that  is  the  whole  sum. 

(The  President.)  I  give  you  full  credit  for  thinking  it  may  be  material;  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  bound  to  say  I  do  not  myself  quite  see  how  if  can  be - 

72,045.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  my  Lord.  I  respected 
that  feeling  by  asking  Mr.  O’Brien  to  write  it  down  ?— I  have  told  you  the  whole 
thing. 

72,046.  I  now  come  to  another  matter,  and  that  was  the  defence  of  houses.  I  must 
ask  you,  Mr.  O’Brien,  did  you  not  repeatedly  during  the  year  1886  in  your  speeches 
advocate  the  defending  of  houses  in  the  sense  I  mean — barricading  them  ? — Oh,  yes, 
cei  mainly. 

72.047.  Did  not  you  repeatedly  call  attention  to  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
successful  resistance,  such  as  at  Saunders’  Fort? — No.  Saunders’  Fort  I  did  refer  to 
certainly,  as - 

72,048.  As  a  typical  case  of  resistance  ? — No,  but  in  terms  of  warm  sympathy  with 
the  men  who  suffered  there. 

72,049.  I  am  referring  to  resistance,  if  you  please  ? — Yes. 

72,050.  Did  you  not  refer  to  Saunders’  Fort  as  being  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
resistance  the  tenants  should  make  to  their  landlords? — No,  I  referred  to  it  as  a  very 
good  example  of  the  spirit  I  thought  Irish  tenants  ought  to  show — the  spirit  of 
courage  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

72,051.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  Blunt  v.  Byrne  ? — No,  I  was  not  present. 

72,052.  You  were  not  present  ? — No. 

72,053.  Were  you  subpoened  as  a  witness  or  not? — No,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  was 
not. 
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72,054.  I  must  not  put  it  to  you  as  to  what  was  proved — I  will  say  then,  on  any 
occasion  did  you  make  use  of  any  expression  such  as  this  : — 

“  When  the  landlord  robber  comes  to  evict  you,  in  the  name  of  God  defend 
“  your  homes.” 

— I  did,  and  in  that  very  speech  I  said,  “  Shun  crime  as  you  would  shun  poison.” 

72,055.  You  draw  the  distinction - 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  date  when  he  made  that  observation  ? 

72,056.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  believe  it  is  in  1886  ? — It  was  at  the  Woodford 
midnight  meeting  I  said  that — a  meeting  which  was  the  means  of  preventing  crime. 

72,057.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Do  you  remember  the  date? — It  was  September  or  October 
1887. 

72,058.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  1886  ? — 1887,  I  rather  think. 

72,059.  Let  me  understand  you.  You  say  in  one  part  of  your  speech,  “  If  the  land¬ 
lord  robber  comes  to  evict  you,  in  the  name  of  God  defend  your  homes  ”  ? _ Certainly, 

I  specified,  I  think,  openly,  and  it  was  thoroughly  understood  what  that  meant. 

72,060.  You  meant  forcible  resistance  ? — No — well — I  meant  passive  resistance _ 

giving  all  the  trouble  they  could. 

72,061.  I  am  not  going  through  the  same  question  again  ;  but  what  did  you  mean, 

what  you  referred  to  yesterday  when  I  was  examining  you  about  the  resistance  ? _ Well' 

I  cannot  say  what  passed  through  my  mind  at  the  moment ;  I  am  ignorant  of  what  was 
in  my  mind ;  but  in  every  one  of  those  speeches,  if  the  speeches  are  read  as  a  whole, 
I  stand  by  every  one  of  them.  I  plainly  intimated  what  were  our  methods,  what  were 
our  hopes.  Any  defence  of  houses  is  certainly  not  the  forcible  defence  of  houses  ;  that 
is  no  part  whatever  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

72,062.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  called  upon  people  to  defend 
their  homes  in  the  name  of  God,  and  alluded  to  Saunders’  Fort,  that  that  would  not  be 
understood  as  barricading  the  houses  ? — I  do.  I  decidedly  advised  them  to  barricade 
the  houses  and  give  every  possible  trouble. 

72,063.  And  resist  the  police  ? — It  all  depends  upon  what  resistance  means  ;  no,  not 
resist  the  police,  because  it  is  only  within  the  very  last  few  months  the  police  have 
interfered  at  all. 

72,064.  You  talk  about  the  last  few  months.  I  must  put  to  you  the  same  question  I 
put  yesterday — whether  or  not,  to  your  knowledge,  at  the  time  you  are  speaking  of, 
there  had  been  assistance  of  the  police  and  military  at  evictions  all  through  the  year 
1886  ? — There  was  exceedingly  little  indeed. 

72,065.  Whether  little  or  not,  it  had  taken  place  ? — It  had  taken  place,  certainly. 

/ 2,066.  You  had  depicted  ?  Certainly,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Government 
put  an  end  to  evictions  on  that  very  estate. 

72,067.  You  had  depicted  it  pictorially  in  “  United  Ireland,”  had  you  not  ? _ Verv 

possibly.  J 

72,068.  You  had  shown  pictures  of  the  lime  and  water  being  thrown  out  ? _ I  do  not 

know.  That  may  or  may  not  be.  The  one  thing  that  is  certain  is,  that  as  to  the  lime 
and  water,  and  the  whole  resistance,  so  far  as  injury  to  either  life  or  limb  is  concerned, 
it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  some  desperate  pitched  battle. 

72,069.  Numbers  of  people  have  been  sent  to  prison  owing  to  these  proceedings  ? _ 

Yes,  indeed ;  the  suffering  has  been  all  on  our  side,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

72,070.  You  had  by  both  speech  and  writing  encouraged  the  tenants  ? — I  encouraged 
them  and  went  to  prison  with  them.  I  did  not  encourage  a  man  to  do  anything  I  did 
not  share.  & 

72,071.  You  encouraged  the  tenants  to  do  the  same  thing  again? — To  show  the  same 
spirit,  decidedly.  , 

72,072.  To  show  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  ?— If  you  mean  to  make  a  passive 
resistance  of  the  best  sort  they  could,  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  ;  if  you  mean  any¬ 
thing  else,  then  decidedly  I  would  advise  them  to  arm  themselves,  for  it  is  the  only 
possible  chance  they  could  have  of  success. 

72,073.  Do  you  represent  you  ever  cautioned  by  any  public  speech  the  people  against 

domg  the  same  kind  of  acts  which  those  people  were  put  in  prison  for  ? — No  I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

72,074.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — And  I  do  not  consider  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Saunders’  Fort  there  is  anything  in  the  least  reprehensible  about  the  conduct 
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of  the  people  ;  quite  the  contrary.  All  the  cruelty  and  all  the  wrong  was  on  the  other 
side. 

72,075.  In  the  autumn  of  1886  were  there  a  large  number  of  persons  sent  for  trial  to 
the  Sligo  Assizes  ? — Yes ;  I  have  suffered  personally - 

72,076.  I  will  read  them  all,  if  you  like  ;  I  will  put  it  generally,  and  I  only  ask  a 
question  or  two.  Did  you  before  those  assizes  write  article  after  article  pressing  upon 
the  jurors  to  aquit  those  men  ? — I  did — I  did  ;  certainly  I  did. 

72,077.  You  had  no  doubt  about  their  being  the  men  who  had  resisted  ? — No,  no. 

72,078.  The  men  were  taken  red-handed  ? — No. 

72,079.  You  know  that  the  jurors,  packed  or  unpacked,  were  sworn  to  find  a  verdict 
upon  the  evidence? — Distinctly.  To  find  whether  or  not  the  person  in  the  dock  was 
guilty  of  crime.  I  advised  them  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  crime.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  legal  aspect  of  my  advice  may  be,  but  as  to  the  moral  aspect  of  it,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  morality  of  my  advice  to  the  jurors  who  are  in  the  box  to 
try  a  man  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  criminal,  and  men  who  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
the  man  in  the  dock  is  not  a  criminal,  I  think  they  are  bound  to  say  not  guilty. 

72,080.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  meant  to  preach  that  assuming  a  man  having 
an  ejectment  against  him,  has  barricaded  his  house,  and  thrown  stones  at  the  police, 
and  after  a  long  resistance  the  house  had  been  broken  into,  and  the  man  taken  into 
custody,  that  that  man  the  jury  were  to  find  not  guilty  ? — That  would  all  depend  upon 
the  circumstances — there  are  circumstances  I  think,  in  which  no  punishment  would  be 
too  great  for  the  man  who  would  fling  a  stone. 

72.U81.  Did  you  not  hold  up  in  these  articles,  those  who  took  the  other  view,  to 
contempt  ? — No,  most  decidedly  not. 

72,082.  You  say  not  ? — No.  What  I  did  say  was,  to  try  to  the  best  of  my  power  to 
make  sure  that  the  jury  should  not  be  packed  in  the  case. 

72,083.  And  that  if  in  the  box  they  should  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  ? — No,  I 
never  attempted  to  restrain  any  man’s  opinion.  Belief  as  to  a  man’s  guilt  or  innocence 
I  never  pretend.  I  never  in  the  remotest  degree  urged  or  suggested  that  a  man  should 
find  what  is  utterly  contrary  to  his  own  heart  and  conscience. 

75,084.  But  contrary  to  the  evidence? — I  hold  that  his  conscience  is  the  higher 
tribunal. 

75,085.  Then  you  meant  the  people  to  understand,  as  the  doctrine  of  “  United 
Ireland,”  that  the  man’s  conscience  was  to  be  the  standard  of  law  by  which  he  was  to 
return  the  verdict? — Well,  I  have  repeated  again  and  again,  the  law  has  not  the  same 
character  of  sacredness  in  Ireland  that  it  has  in  other  self-governed  countries.  Every 
struggle  that  has  been  made  against  the  law,  during  the  whole  century,  the  statute 
book  now  admits  that  the  people  were  right,  and  the  law  could  never  have  been  altered 
until  it  was  first  broken — never.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  would  not  have  been 
passed  to  this  day,  only  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  afraid  of  civil  war — he  admitted  it. 

72,086.  You  know,  of  course,  the  question  would  be  whether  in  fact  they  had  resisted 
the  sheriff? — No,  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  of  the  kind.  I  know  the  question  is  is 
the  prisoner  in  the  dock  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  if  these  men 
were  Englishmen,  and  tried  in  England  under  the  same  circumstances,  whatever  the 
offence  was,  the  jury  would  have  acquitted  them,  and  acquitted  them  triumphantly. 
They  did  in  the  case  of  the  seven  bishops ;  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
evidence. 

72,087.  ( The  President.)  That  is  an  illustration  of  how  far  we  got ;  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  seven  bishops  ? — Happily  Englishmen  have  to  go  back  far  for  those  things. 
We  have  not  to  go  back  far. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  I  really  do  not  want  to  read  long  speeches  or  long 
articles,  but  I  must  put  certain  passages  to  you.  I  am  reading  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  with  reference  to  the  coming  Sligo  Assizes  reported  in  “  United  Ireland  ” 
of  the  4th  Decembea  1886.  It  is  not  a  speech,  it  is  a  leading  article  under  the  heading 
of  “  A  true  deliveiance  make.”  My  friend  can  read  any  part  of  it  he  wishes,  but  I 
only  want  to  read  one  or  two  particular  passages.  That  is,  as  to  the  very  matter  these 
prisoners  were  going  to  be  tried  for,  the  matter  of  Saunders’  Fort.  There  are  several 
articles,  I  will  give  my  friend  the  reference  to  them  ;  I  do  not  stop  to  read  them.  I 
think  they  are  all  of  the  4th  December.  There  are  a  series  of  articles. 
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72,088.  Now  listen  to  this.  It  is  part  of 

“A  TRUE  DELIVERANCE  MAKE. 


yy 


“  The  mysterious  terrors  of  their  oath  is  the  talisman  by  which  the  cunning 
“  and  cruel  despots  of  the  Bench  have  lent  them  to  their  ends. 

That  is  the  jurymen. 

“  A  false  conscience  has  been  set  fighting  in  their  souls  against  the  true,  and 
“  by  subtle  legal  sophistries  they  were  persuaded  that  it-  was  their  duty  to  send 
“  innocent  men — men  whose  acts  compelled  not  merely  their  approval  but  their 
“  admiration — to  the  prison  or  the  scaffold.  What  is  this  oath  by  whose 
“  mysterious  terrors  the  eyes  of  jurors  have  been  blinded  and  their  hearts 
“  hardened  ?  ‘  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  true  deliverance  make  between 

“  4  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  true  verdict 
“  f  give  according  to  the  evidence.  So  help  you  God.”  ’ 

Then  lower  down  again  in  the  same  article,  speaking  of  these  very  jurors,  you  have 
referred,  I  think,  to  the  seven  bishops  : — 

“  They  refused  to  make  their  conscience  the  footstool  of  the  Bench  or  to  bow 
“  their  honest  judgment  before  a  tainted  and  corrupt  interpretation  of  the  law. 
“  By  their  glorious  independence  they  saved  the  State,  and  to-day  through  the 
“  length  and  breadth  of  England,  their  names  are  held  in  veneration. 
“  The  jury  box  is  the  line  where  the  civil  law  and  the  moral  meet  and 
“  merge.  The  juror  tries  the  case  according  to  his  own  conscience.  The 
“  Constitution  gives  him  no  other  guide.  His  conscience  is  from  God, 
“  not  from  the  presiding  judge.  When  God’s  law  and  man’s  are  in 
“  clear  conflict,  God’s  law  must  prevail.  A  juror  dare  not  tie  his  conscience 
“  up  with  red  tape  at  the  bidding  of  the  bench.  He  is  bound  to  bring  his  own 
“  common  sense  and  honest  judgment  to  bear,  to  weigh  the  facts  of  circumstances 
“  for  himself,  to  decide  for  himself  on  the  broad  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  of 
“  the  prisoner.  Where  the  jury  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
“  judge  they  are  entitled  to  listen  to  his  advice ;  where  they  have  the  faintest 
“  doubt  of  his  impartiality  they  are  bound  to  reject  it. 

Then  there  is  a  little  more  — 

«  The  judge  commands  the  strictest  secrecy.  The  juror  may  retort :  ‘  I  cannot 
“  find  it  in  my  oath.’  There  is  no  word  of  secrecy  in  the  oath.  The  grand  jurors 
“  (it  may  be  in  the  interests  of  genteel  jobbery)  pledge  themselves  that  4  their 
“  fellow  jurors  counsel  they  shall  not  disclose.’  The  petit  juror  binds  himself  by 
«  no  such  pledge.  The  marked  omission  of  the  words  would  seem  in  itself  an 
“  express  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  an  obligation  of  silence,  and  it  may  well 
“  be  that  the  white  light  of  public  opinion  and  the  hot  fire  of  public  odium  is  the 
44  best  remedy  for  the  monstrous  abuses  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  juror  box 

“  under  the  shelter  of  the  judicially  imposed  ” - 

What  do  you  mean  by  public  odium  there '( — That  was  a  reference  to  what  in  my 
experience  and  to  my  own  knowledge  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Hyne’s  jury,  for  if 
the  jury  had  been  permitted  to  disclose  what  had  happened  I  believe  that  a  very  horrible 
scandal  would  have  been  exposed. 

72,089.  That  is  what  you  intended  to  refer  to  ? — Distinctly ;  an  orgie  of  the  most 
abominable  character  on  the  night  before  they  condemned  that  unfortunate  man  to 
death. 

72,090.  Whatever  may  be  your  justification  or  not,  do  you  think  that  such  an  article 
would  promote  the  interests  of  justice  ? — I  do  absolutely  in  Ireland,  I  do ;  I  bade  them 
tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  There  are  two  sentences  the  Attorney -General  omitted  at  the  end 
of  the  extract  which  he  read. 

44  We  deny  that  we  by  words  of  ours  have  sought  for  a  moment  to  unduly 
“  nfluence  or  intimidate  jurors.  In  such  plain  words  as  we  could  command  we 
44  have  told  them  of  their  power  and  exhorted  them  to  do  their  duty.  A  true 
44  verdict  give;  a  true  verdict,  the  verdict. that  twelve  honest  men  believe  true. 
44  There  is  no  other  test  under  heaven.” 

72,091.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Now  I  have  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the 
“  Flag  of  Ireland.’’  You  said  yesterday  the  44  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  was  a  very  extreme 
paper  ? — Well,  I  took  it  from  reputation  merely,  because  I  did  not  read  it  any  more 
than  I  read  the  44  Irishman.” 
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72,092.  Do  you  represent  that  now? — I  do,  certainly,  because  I  am  in  exactly  the 
same  frame  of  mind  now.  J 

72,093.  Have  you  any  article  or  copy  of  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland”  you  can  produce 
which  will  justify  the  statement  that  it  is  a  very  extreme  paper? — I  have  just 
mentioned  to  you  I  have  not  read  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  for  years  and  years. 

72,094  Did  you  publish  one  number  of  the  “Flag  of  Ireland  ”  on  the  6th  August 
f 8 1  ?77f  d°  n0t  tinnk  S0,  No’  certainly  not ;  I  never  published  the  “  Flag  of 

11*6 13)11(1. 

72,095.  Listen:  “  Printed  atthe  offices, 33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  by  William  O’Brien, 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed  ”  ?— Certainly  that  is  a  very  strange 
bit  of  news  to  me.  It  must  be  its  death  number  then. 

72,096.  I  thought  you  had  a  glimmering  memory  of  what  I  am  coming  to  ?— Indeed 
I  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

72,097.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  write  the  articles  for  the  death  number? _ No 

certainly  not. 

/  2,098.  Who  did?  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  0  Connor,  I  rather  think,  because  he  had 
been  editor  of  it. 

72,099.  You  were  the  coming  proprietor  and  editor  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— No,  I 
was  never  proprietor  of  it. 

72.100.  Lou  were  a  proprietor;  you  held  some  shares;  you  were  the  coming  editor? 
Yes. 

72.101.  It  was  to  be  your  organ,  which  you  were  going  to  edit  ? — No. 

72.102.  Well,  Mr.  Parnell’s  ? — No,  it  was  to  be  a  paper  which  I  had  resolved  to  put 

an  end  to.  r 

72.103.  I  am  speaking  of  “  United  Ireland  ”? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not 
understand  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  mean  that? 

(Mr.  Lockwood  )  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  suggest  that. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  was  not  suggesting  anything. 

Mr.  Lockwood .)  You  were  suggesting  he  was  telling  you  what  was  not  true. 

72.104.  (The  Attorney-General)  You  were  going  to  be  the  editor  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? 
— Of  course.  Why  on  earth  should  anybody  inquire  otherwise. 

72.105.  Listen  to  this,  did  you  not  write  this  for  the  last  number  of  the  “  Flag  of 
Ireland  ”  ? — If  you  read  it,  I  will  tell  you,  I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

72.106.  Listen  to  this — 

“  Tile  ‘Flag  of  Ireland’  will  next  appear  under  the  title  of  ‘United 
“  Ireland  ?  ’  ” 

Indeed,  most  unquestionably  I  did  not ;  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  wished,  and 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  the  article  appears. 

72.107.  Do  you  adhere  now  to  the  statement  that  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  was  stopped 
because  it  was  a  very  extreme  paper  ?  I  adhere  to  it,  because  I  was  determined  to  start 
a  wholly  new  paper,  and  cut  myself  from  all  the  associations  of  the  paper,  which  were 
of  a  most  horrible  character. 

72.108.  And  to  have  a  new  spirit  altogether  ?— Most  decidedly,  from  whatever  I 
understood  of  the  later  career  of  both  the  “  Irishman  ”  and  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland,” 
which  were  both  supposed  to  be  under  a  horrible  influence. 

72.109.  Both  as  regards  the  “  Irishman  ”  and  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  ?— As  to  this 
number  of  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  I  told  you  I  did  not  write  it,  and  I  would  have  sworn 
ten  minutes  ago  that  my  name  never  appeared  in  that  number — I  was  not  even  in  office 
during  its  production,  and,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  that  was  the  very  number  in  which 
Mr-  Pigott  attempted  to  get  that  very  valedictory  paper  he  had  bargained  for. 

72.110 .  (The  President.)  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Pigott  had  bargained  for.  We  are 
dealing  with  what  is  in  it  ? — I  am  saying  that  is  what  I  had  no  control  over. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Pigott  s  name  has  no  reference  to  the  question  you  are  asked. 
72,110a.  (The  Attorney- General.) 

“  Everything  about  it  shall  be  changed,  except  its  principles.” 

Did  you  write  that? — No,  most  decidedly  not. 

72.111.  Who  did  ?  My  determination  was  quite  the  other  way,  that  the  new  paper 
should  be  m  no  respect  like  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland.” 

72.112.  Who  did  ? — I  do  not  know,  Mr.  O’Connor  I  daresay. 
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72.113. 

“  These  shall  remain  anchored  as  ever  to  the  faith  in  an  indestructible  ‘  Irish 
“  Nation,’  such  as  men  have  dreamed  of  and  died  for.  In  typography  and  quality 
“  of  paper,  variety  of  contents,  completeness  of  news,  and  literary  strength  there 
“  shall  be  a  totally  new  departure,  one  that  shall,  we  hope,  give  ‘  United  Ireland  ’ 

“  an  acknowledged  place  as  a  first-class  penny  newspaper,  in  all  things  abreast  of 
“  the  time.  Its  aim  shall  be,  in  cordial  co-operation  with  every  other  national 
“  journal,  to  assist  with  all  its  might  in  every  phase  of  the  bloodless  social  revo- 
“  lution  which  is  regenerating  our  nation,  to  draw  the  last  fangs,  and  hasten  the 
“  last  breath  of  landlordism,  to  push  to  its  completion  the  triumph  all  but  won 
“  over  a  system  ineradicably  bad,  to  revolutionise  Irish  trade  as  well  as  Irish 
“  agriculture ;  to  do  by  courage  and  combination  for  the  towns,  what  courage  and 
“  combination  are  doing  for  the  country  ;  to  win  for  the  Irish  labourers  their 
“  rightful  footing  on  the  soil,  and  cast  a  ray  of  honest  ambition  into  their  lives ; 
“  to  organise  the  power  of  the  people,  and  push  it  into  all  highest  and  lowest 
“  spheres  until  every  official,  from  the  Castle  drawing-rooms  to  the  country  police 
“  barracks,  shall  acknowledge  himself  the  servant  of  the  Irish  people,  to  appease 
“  dissensions,  to  cast  out  the  devil  of  religious  hatred,  and  party  distinctions  dead 
“  and  gone,  and  so  waiting,  watching,  and  working  out  of  a  united,  manly, 
“  prosperous,  and  educated  race,  the  product  of  wide  spread  prosperity,  flourishing 
“  towns  and  crowded  schools,  to  build  up  a  nation  that  shall  show  its  mind  and 
“  knowhow  to  assert  it  irresistibly.  We  trust  to  make  ‘  United  Ireland  ’  not 
“  unworthy  of  sharing,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  in  such  a  mission.  For  the  rest,  let 
“  its  first  number  speak  for  it.” 

— I  must  say  that  does  read  very  like  as  if  I  wrote  it,  it  does. 

72.114.  It  did  occur  to  me,  having  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  your  style  that 
you  would  not  be  quite  so  confident  at  the  end  of  it  that  you  had  never  written  that  ? 
— W ell,  it  certainly  does  occur  to  me  that  I  must  have  written  it ;  it  does,  portions  of  it 
I  am  certain  I  wrote ;  other  portions  of  it  I  am  almost  dead  certain  I  did  not. 

72.115.  Almost  dead  certain  ? — Certainly. 

72.116.  I  call  your  attention  to  this — “its  aim  shall  be  to  be  in  cordial  co-operation 

with  every  other  national  journal  ”  ? — Oh,  I  may  have  possibly  written  that,  but  that 
would  simply  mean - 

72.117.  Now  listen.  The  National  journals  that  would  then  be  left  would  be  the 
newspaper  of  “  United  Ireland,”  Mr.  Sullivan’s  “  Nation  ”  and  the  “  Irishman”  ? — Yes, 
the  special  reference  would  of  course  be  to  the  “  Nation  ”  and  the  “  Weekly  News,”  to 
show  that  we  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them,  but  were  working  in  cordial 
co-operation. 

72.118.  Then  the  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  was  more  the  paper  of  the  extreme  party  than 
the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — I  suggested  it  then,  and  now  merely  as  a  matter  of  reputation — I 
have  told  you  several  times  I  know  nothing  really  about  it. 

72.119.  That  is  your  statement? — Yes. 

72.120.  The  whole  of  this  shall  be  put  in;  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  Mr.  O’Brien’s? — 
I  have  the  very  strongest  doubt  as  to  part  of  it — I  do  not  the  least  remember. 

72.121.  “  The  ‘  Flag  of  Ireland  ’  will  next  appear  enlarged  and  invigorated  under  the 
“  title  of  ‘  United  Ireland.’  Everything  about  it  shall  be  changed  except  the 
“  principles.”  Do  you  think  that  is? — I  do  most  positively.  I  think  I  never  wrote 
that,  because  my  object  was  the  very  opposite — to  suggest  that  it  was  a  really  new 
paper. 

72.122.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  ? — I  do  not  know  who.  I  have  told 
you  precisely  what  was  in  my  mind,  both  when  I  thought  I  had  not  written  any  of  it, 
and  now  when  I  do.  There  is  no  secret  about  it ;  and  no  desire  whatever — not  the 
smallest  desire  to, 

72.123.  The  “  Flag  of  Ireland  ”  was  published  as  you  observe  under  your  name  ?  — As 
you  have  informed  me  now  for  the  first  time,  I  would  have  sworn  the  opposite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago.  It  was  published  that  week  alone,  and  I  was  so  doubtful  whether  I 
was  in  control  or  not ;  that,  as  I  told  you,  it  was  only  by  the  action  of  either 
Mr.  O’Connor  or  Mr.  O’Donnelly,  the  foreman  printer,  that  an  article  from  Mr.  Pigott 
was  not  actually  inserted  in  the  number. 
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72.124.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  you  said  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  that  the  “  Irishman  ” 
was  intended  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  you  could.  Have 
you  any  more  accurate  information  about  the  circulation  of  the  “  Irishman  ”  now  than 
you  had  yesterday  ? — In  general  terms  I  have  absolutely  accurate  information.  As  to 
the  figures,  I  have  the  books  at  your  disposal. 

72.125.  You  are  not  able  to  give  me  any  other  figures  than  those  you  have  already 
given? — No,  I  cannot,  but  I  think  they  are  quite  sufficient  as  to  1881  and  1885. 

72.126.  You  said  you  simply  filled  it  up  with  block  advertisements  and  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it  ? — Certainly. 

71.127.  Did  you  employ  a  new  advertisement  collector? — For  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? 

72.128.  Yes  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.129.  Did  you  employ  T.  A.  Hickey? — For  “United  Ireland,”  yes;  of  course  he 
would  take  any  advertisement  offered  for  the  “  Irishman,”  but  very  few  would  be 
offered  for  it. 

72.130.  Did  T.  A.  Hickey  to  your  knowledge  canvas  for  and  obtain  advertisements 
for  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  he  did,  and  got  very  few. 

72.131.  Were  not  different  advertisements  inserted  in  the  “  Irishman”  to  what  were 
inserted  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — Certainly,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that 
any  advertisements  that  were  received  for  the  “  Irishman,”  we  did  not  receive.  What 
I  did  mean  to  say  was  that  pages  upon  pages  of  the  paper  were  filled  up  with 
practically  valueless  advertisements. 

72.132.  Had  Mr.  Hickey  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  at  all  ? — I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Hickey. 

72.133.  You  do  not  know  him  at  all  ? — I  know  nothing  whatever  of  him  except  that 
he  was  for  a  little  time  an  advertisement  agent  for  us. 

72.134.  You  say  for  a  little  time.  When  was  he  first  employed? — Was  he  taken  on 
when  you  got  the  paper? — No. 

72.135.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Quite  certain. 

72.136.  You  found  him  ? — No,  he  was  a  commercial  traveller,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
in  those  times. 

72.137.  I  am  putting  this  specifically  to  you.  Do  you  represent  that  you  found 
Mr.  Hickey  already  in  the  office  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.138.  Then  you  took  him  on  fresh  ? — Of  course  I  did. 

72.139.  Perhaps  you  did  not  hear  me? — I  did  not  quite  follow  you. 

72.140.  How  long  did  you  keep  him  on? — For  I  should  say  abut  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half. 

72.141.  Are  you  sure  not  longer  ?—It  may  be  longer.  Certainly,  it  may  be 
longer. 

72.142.  Was  not  Mr.  Hickey  employed  because  he  was  acquainted  with  a  good  many 
of  the  extreme  Nationalists  ? — Oh,  quite  the  contrary. 

72.143.  Quite  the  reverse  ? — Certainly  not.  Until  I  heard  from  you  this  morning, 
I  had  not  the  remotest  notion  of  his  being  an  extreme  Nationalist,  or  certainly  having 
any  influence  with  them.  He  was  employed  simply  because  he  knew  the  shopkeepers 
in  Dublin  and  knew  trade  well,  and  was  a  good  advertisement  clerk.  I  think  he  was 
out  of  employment,  as  well  as  I  remember. 

72.144.  You  said  he  was  a  commercial  traveller  ? — He  was. 

72.145.  Did  you  go  elsewhere  than  in  Dublin? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

72.146.  Did  he  travel  for  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — No. 

72.147.  Nowhere  but  Dublin  ? — No. 

72.148.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Yes,  I  am,  and  I  say  it  was  not  for  the  “  Irishman.” 
Of  course  his  chief  work  was  for  “  United  Ireland,”  for  that  is  the  only  paper  for 
which  he  could  really  get  advertisements.  I  do  not  suppose  his  commission  on 
advertisements  would  come  to  16s.  a  week. 

72.149.  You  have  suggested  the  “  Irishman  ”  was  kept  up  to  give  Mr.  James  O’Connor 
employment  ? — Largely.  That  was  an  element. 

72.150.  Did  you  give  Mr.  James  O’Connor  a  three  years’  agreement? — Certainly  not, 
nor  one  year,  nor  six  months,  nor  six  weeks. 

72.151.  Of  course  you  required  a  staff  for  the  new  paper,  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— No,  I 
was  the  staff  myself. 
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72.152.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  want  any  help  at  all? — Indeed,  no. 
I  had  none  absolutely,  except  his  cutting  out  news. 

72.153.  Whether  it  was  cutting  out  or  writing,  or  whatever  it  was,  you  have  already 
told  me  that  the  labour  was  more  than  you  could  do  yourself  ? — It  was,  as  I  found  ; 
yes,  it  was.  But  up  to  the  time  of  my  imprisonment  I  had  nobody  to  help  me.  I  had 
to  do  the  whole  thing. 

72.154.  You,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  were  the  manager  of  “  United  Ireland  **  ? — I 
was,  yes  ;  a  very  bad  one,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

72.155.  Did  you  know  Arthur  Forrester  ?— Never,  except  by  name.  By  name  I  did 
know  him.  He  was  on  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  in  Dublin. 

72.156.  Did  you  know  Arthur  Forrester  as  being  at  the  “United  Ireland ”  office  at 
any  time  ? — Certainly  not.  He  never  was.  Certainly  not. 

72.157.  Now  you  swear  he  never  was? — Well,  I  do,  of  course,  to  my  knowledge. 
To  my  knowledge,  certainly,  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not. 

72.158.  Did  you  know  William  Moore  Stack? — Mr.  Stack  I  knew  very  well. 

72.159.  Who  was  William  Moore  Stack? — William  Moore  Stack  was  a  man  who  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  Fenianism  in  1867.  He  took  part  in  the  rising 
in  1867. 

72.160.  What  was  Mr.  William  Moore  Stack  doing  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and 
1882  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  the  remotest  notion.  I  knew  Mr.  Stack 
in  Parliament ;  that  was  the  first  I  kuew  of  him,  and  the  last  I  knew  of  him. 

72.161.  Had  Mr.  Stack  anything  to  do  with  “  United  Ireland?  ” — Certainly  not. 

72.162.  Nor  the  “  Irishman  ?  ” — Most  distinctly  not. 

72.163.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  ? — Neither  direotly  nor  indirectly. 

72.164.  Not  writing,  nor  anything  of  the  kind? — No,  certainly  not ;  to  my  knowledge 
he  has  never  written  a  line  in  a  newspaper  in  his  life. 

72.165.  Did  you  know  John  Daly? — Of  Limerick,  certainly. 

72.166.  Did  you  know  John  Daly  the  dynamiter? — Certainly,  yes. 

72.167.  When  did  you  first  know  John  Daly  the  dynamiter  ? — The  first  time  I  think 
I  ever  met  him  was  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  breaking  up  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Butt’s 
in  Limerick. 

72.168.  My  question  was  when  you  first  knew  him,  in  date,  please.  About  when  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  fix  it.  I  suppose  about  1872  or  1873,  . 

72.169.  Did  you  know  him  continuously  after  that  time  ? — No,  I  knew  him  of  course 
as  an  opponent  of  our  movement.  In  those  times  he  was  not  an  opponent  of  our 
movement.  For  a  very  long  time  he  was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Batt’s  movement. 

72.170.  I  am  speaking  now  after  the  Rotunda  meeting.  In  the  year  1882  you  know 
nothing  yourself  ? — No.  I  never  saw  him  from  that  time  until  he  was  convicted. 

72.171.  Listen.  You  never  saw  him  ? — Never. 

72.172.  Did  you  know  of  his  going  to  America  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.173.  You  did  not  know  when  he  went  ? — Certainly  not.  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  directly  or  indirectly  of  his  movements. 

72.174.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say,  of  course,  whether  John  Daly  was  ever  at  the 
“  United  Ireland  office  ? — I  am  absolutely  certain  that  he  never  was,  and  that  he  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  “  United  Ireland  ” — a  bitter  opponent. 

72.175.  That  is  your  statement  ? — Quite  honest,  I  am  sure,  but  a  very  bitter  one. 

72.176.  You  have  no  information  at  all  about  the  date  of  his  leaving  Ireland  ? — Not 
the  remotest. 

72.177.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  you  mentioned,  if  you  please,  several  crimes.  Have  you 
the  dates  of  any  of  them  now  ? — How  do  you  mean  ? 

72.178.  Crimes  of  murder  of  agents  and  landlords  which  you  said  you  attended  the 
inquest  of  ? — No ;  but  of  course  I  can  fix  them.  They  are  matters  of  very  public 
knowledge. 

72.179.  I  have  reason  for  pressing  you  upon  one  or  two  matters,  please.  You  have 
not  stated  what  your  age  is  yet  ? — My  age  is  37. 

72.180.  Then  you  were  born  in  1852  ? — I  joined  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  at  16  years 
of  age. 

72.181.  That  would  be  about  1868? — Yes,  the  beginning  of  1868,  about  February 
or  March  of  1868. 
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72.182.  I  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  anyone  of  those  agrarian  murders  to  which 
you  have  referred  which  was  of  later  date  than  the  year  1875  ? — Well,  of  course,  reahy 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  was  the  date  of  Lord  Leitrim’s  murder,  but  my 
impression  is  it  was  in  1876. 

72.183.  Any  other  but  that  of  a  later  date  ? — I  did  not  mention  any  other  of  a  later 

date. 

72.184.  Very  well,  that  covers  the  ground.  I  wanted  to  get  from  you.  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  this,  please.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s  estate? — Yes. 

72.185.  You  mentioned  the  name  of  an  agent — his  present  agent  whom  you  referred 
to.  I  think  you  stated  he  was  devastating  some  estate  ? — Yes. 

72.186.  Who  was  the  man? — Mr.  Horace  Townshend,  who,  I  understand,  is  the 
agent  of  an  English  syndicate,  who  had  purchased  the  Ponsonby  estate,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  it  of  tenants. 

72.187.  I  wish  to  know  who  was  the  gentleman  you  referred  to — Mr.  Horace 
Townshend  ? — That  is  he. 

72.188.  Which  is  the  estate  you  described  him  as  devastating  ? — The  Ponsonby 
estate. 

72.189.  In  what  county  ? — In  the  county  of  Cork. 

72.190.  Now  you  spoke  of  some  outrage  or  threatened  outrage  upon  an  agent  of 
Mr.  Smith  Barry  ? — Yes. 

72.191.  Who  was  that,  please? — Mr.  Leopold  Oust,  who  was  then  agent. 

72.192.  When  was  Mr.  Leopold  Oust  agent  ? — That  I  cannot  fix  at  all,  but  it  must 
have  been  in  some  years  between  1870  and  1872,  or  1873. 

72.193.  Are  you  quite  sure  Mr.  Leopold  Oust  did  not  cease  to  be  agent  before  1868  ? 
— I  am  absolutely  certain. 

72.194.  What  is  the  latest  date  you  will  give  for  it,  please? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
know  thoroughly  well  that  I  saw  him  myself  as  agent  in  Tipperary. 

72.195.  For  Mr.  Smith  Barry  ? — Distinctly — certainly. 

72.196.  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  you,  please,  with  reference  to  your 
American  visit,  and  that  is  in  connexion  with  the  people  you  associated  with  ? — The 
people  I  associated  with  were  everybody  I  came  across. 

(The  Attorney-  General.)  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  report  of  the 
Chicago  Convention,  till  this  instant ;  but  as  it  was  partially  referred  to,  I  want  to  look 
through  it. 

72.197.  You  have  stated  you  associated  with  everybody  you  met,  I  understand  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

72.198.  Did  you  know  the  Rev.  W.  Pepper.  I  think  it  is  “  W.”  ? — Yes,  I  met 
Mr.  Pepper  some  time  in  America,  but  whether  it  was  at  that  time,  or  during  my  last 
visit,  I  do  not  know. 

72.199.  Had  you  met  him  before.  I  was  referring  to  1886  ? — I  met  him  once, 
certainly. 

72,209.  Was  not  Mr.  Pepper  one  of  your  escort  to  Chicago  ? — Yes,  he  was,  certainly ; 
he  was  one  of  those  who  met  us  in  New  York. 

72.201.  He  met  you  at  New  York  and  escorted  you  to  Chicago? — I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  escorted. 

72.202.  Went  with  you  ? — Certainly,  he  travelled  in  the  same  train  with  us. 

72.203.  He  was  one  of  the  deputation  that  met  you  ? — He  travelled  in  the  same  train 
with  us.  The  train  was  ours.  The  train  was  put  at  our  disposal  free  of  cost 
by  the  railway  company. 

72.204.  I  can  understand  that.  I  want  to  put  one  or  two  other  names,  please. 
Mr.  Kirwan,  did  he  come  ? — Mr.  Kirwan,  yes. 

72.205.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  ? — Mr.  Patrick  Ford  came,  yes. 

72.206.  Austin  Ford  ? — Yes. 

72.207.  Robert  Ford  ? — Robert  Ford — I  do  not  recognise ;  I  do  not  remember.  I 
only  remember  meeting  two  Mr.  Fords — Mr.  Patrick  Ford  and  Mr.  Austin  Ford. 

72.208.  First,  I  will  ask  you  about  Mr.  Pepper.  Were  you  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Pepper’s  violent  speeches  while  he  was  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly  not.  I  never  heard 
of  the  gentleman  before.  I  only  knew  that  he  was  a  north  of  Ireland  Presbyterian 
clergyman — a  singularly  respectable  man,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
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72.209.  My  question  is,  did  you  know  him.  I  have  called  attention  to  his  speeches  ? 

— My  answer  has  been,  I  knew  nothing  earthly  about  him. 

72.210.  Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  having  made  the  violent 
speeches  reported  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  and  other  papers  to  which  I  called  attention  ? — 

No,  I  was  not — if  they  are  reported ;  that  is  to  say,  I  may  have  read  them,  but,  like  a 
good  many  other  things,  they  have  slipped  out  of  my  memory. 

72.211.  Did  you  take  any  pains  at  all  to  inquire  as  to  whether  Mr.  Pepper  or  any  of 
these  gentlemen  were  connected  with  the  extreme  section  or  not  ?  Indeed  I  did  not. 

My  mind  was  a  perfect  blank  upon  these  subjects  when  I  went  to  America.  I  had  a 
general  notion  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  in  existence,  and  was  a  powerful  organisation. 

I  had  no  notion  whatever  of  its  particular  character,  or  of  its  extent,  or  anything, 
except  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general  way,  just  as  I  was  aware  of  at  least  half  a  dozen 
other  Irish  societies  more  or  less  secret,  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  I  was  absolutely 
determined  not  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  follow  their  windings,  because  my 
instructions  from  Mr.  Parnell  were  to  speak  to  our  whole  race  in  America,  and  to 
accept  no  dictation  from  any  section,  and  to  identify  myself  with  no  section  whatever. 

72.212.  That  somewhat  long  answer  is  this — that  you  made  no  inquiry  about  any  of 
them  ? — I  did  not,  indeed.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  very  insolent  thing  on  my 
part,  an  utter  stranger  to  the  oountry,  to  have  put  men  through  a  catechetical 
examination  as  to  their  respectability. 

72.213.  Very  well.  Now,  you  were  met  by  Mr.  Finerty  at  Chicago  ? — By  Mr.  Finerty 
among  thousands  of  others. 

72.214.  You  say  “  among  thousands”  ? — I  would  indeed,  distinctly. 

72.215.  Will  you  listen  to  me,  please,  Mr.  O’Brien.  Was  not  Mr.  Finerty  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  received  you  as  a  deputation  at  Chicago  ?  I  think  he  was,  yes, 
certainly ;  certainly  he  was.  He  was  one  of  the  reception  committee. 

72.216.  You  have  stated  that  you  had  this  general  reputation  about  Mr.  Finerty  and 
his  dynamite  speeches  and  dynamite  utterances.  Did  you  take  any  pains  at  all  to  see 
whether  Mr.  Finerty  had  severed  himself  from  the  dynamite  section  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

For  one  thing,  I  had  no  reason  whatever  to  anticipate  that  I  would  have  occasion  to 
meet  Mr.  Finerty,  because  I  had  seen  in  that  very  day’s  paper  a  report  of  a  very  fierce 
encounter  between  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Finerty. 

72.217.  What  paper  are  you  referring  to,  please? — I  cannot  say.  In  all  the 
American  papers.  In  all  the  Chicago  papers  of  the  date  I  had  seen  the  report  of  a 
meeting  at  Ogden’s  or  Ogden  Grove  at  which  there  was  a  very  brisk  encounter  between 
Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Finerty,  Mr.  Davitt  denouncing  him  and  repudiating  him  toto 
coelo. 

72.218.  Mr.  Davitt  denouncing  and  repudiating  him  because  he  was  a  dynamiter  ? — 

I  think  because  there  were  some  illusions  of  an  extremely  violent  character  and 
of  an  utterly  irreconcilable  character  in  the  speech.  I  cannot  recall  what  the  speech 
was. 

72.219.  I  call  your  attention  that  in  the  official  statement  the  chairman,  the  leading 
person  who,  as  they  say,  boarded  the  train  at  Chicago  was  the  Honourable  John  Finerty, 
the  head  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  a  very  good  indication,  an  extremely  good  indication 
to  me  from  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  with  him  that  there  could  be 
nothing  in  the  smallest  degree  disgraceful  in  consorting  with  Mr.  Finerty. 

72.220.  I  understand  you  to  say  your  view  is,  you  associated  with  these  people  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  ? — Distinctly.  In  ignorance  to  this  day  of 
what  it  is — absolute  ignorance. 

72.221.  No  knowledge? — Absolute  ignorance  and  thorough  incredulousness  as  to  its 
being  a  dynamite  conspiracy. 

72.222.  I  gather  rather  that  you  did  not  think  it  important  to  inquire  as  to  what  are 
the  principles  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I  was  aware  that  America  contained  a  number  of 
factions,  of  jarring  factions,  and  that  not  having  the  remotest  possibility  of  unwinding 
the  clue  within  the  couple  of  days,  or  few  days,  we  had  there,  I  thought  it  best  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  persons,  and  to  say  “  No,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  the  Irish  race,  and  I 
“  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  party.”  I  beg  your  pardon  for  using  so  large  a 
phrase  as  speaking  to  the  Irish  race.  That  is  a  rather  bombastic  expression. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  during  the  adjournment,  I 
will  look  through  that  document,  in  case  I  should  wish  to  ask  questions.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary,  because  the  document  is  in.  <  . 
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72.223.  Did  Finerty  speak  in  your  presence  in  America.  It  must  have  been  in 
Chicago,  1  should  think  ? — Yes,  once ;  he  made  one  speech  in  my  presence.  That  is  the 
speech  at  the  convention. 

72.224.  Did  you  see  the  report  of  that  speech  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”? _ No. 

72.225.  I  think  it  is  at  Ogden’s  Grove.  You  were  at  Ogden’s  Grove  yourself,  were 

not  you  ? — No.  J 

72.226.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  it  was  the  next  meeting  after  that.  Do  you  remember 
where  the  next  meeting  was  ?-  The  next  meeting,  and  the  only  meeting  at  which  he 
ever  spoke  m  my  presence,  was  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

72.227.  Where  was  it,  please— at  Chicago  ? — At  Chicago. 

72.228.  Did  Mr.  Finerty  say  this  in  your  presence  : — 

“  lam  not  opposed  to  Parnell,  but  he  cannot  get  me  to  subscribe  to  the  policy 
“  that  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  ” 

— He  did. 

72.229. 

“  Of  all  Ireland’s  troubles  ” 

— He  did. 

72.230. 

“  I  did  not  vote  for  your  platform.  The  moment  you  bow  your  head  or 
“  !ower  your  flag,  the  English  will  despise  you.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
kill  every  Englishman  who  put  his  foot  in  Ireland.” 

Did  he  say  that  ?— Yes,  I  rather  think  he  did  ;  but  he  qualified  it  by  a  number  of  other 
sentences  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  about  Englishmen,  saying  he  admired 
them  for  their  own  pluck  in  fighting  their  own  battle,  and  that  we  ought  to  take 
example  by  them  ;  that  though  he  fought  them  hard  as  an  Irishman,  he  thought  they 
were  very  good  fellows.  J 

72.231.  Did  he  go  on  to  say  this  ?  I  am  reading  the  report  as  it  is  placed  in  mv 

hands  from  the  “  Irish  World.”  J 

If  I  had  mJ  way  I  would  kill  every  Englishman  who  put  his  foot  in 
Ireland.  I  am  not  a  military  idiot,  and  do  not  think  we  can  fight  England.” 

I  must  say,  as  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  report,  I  should  not  adopt  it, 

/  2,232.  ^  I  did  not  ask  you  that? — Because  I  only  read  one  number  of  the  “Irish 
World  ”  which  contained  a  report  of  my  own  speech  in  America,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  a  good  report. 

72.233.  Did  not  Mr.  Finerty  say  this  in  your  presence  : — 

“  Russia  will  soon  be  fighting  England  for  India,  and  then  the  opportunity 
“  predicted  by  O’Connell  will  have  come.”  J 

— Yes,  he  did,  certainly. 

72.234. 

“  With  20  millions  of  us,  if  England  gets  into  a  flight,  and  we  do  not  take 
“  advantage  of  it,  we  and  our  kindred  in  Ireland  deserve  to  be  slaves.” 

— Yes,  certainly  he  did  say  that. 

72.235. 

“  If  ever  Ireland  calls  on  me,  I  will  be  the  first  to  enrol  under  her  flao-  ” 

— Yes. 

72.236. 

If  it  must  come  to  war,  for  God’s  sake  let  it  come,  and  the  Irish  would  be 
“  cowards  if  they  were  not  willing  to  fight.” 

— Yes. 

72.237. 

“  If  Parnell’s  policy  is  not  successful,  what  then  ?  ” 

— Yes. 

72.238. 

“  There  will  be  nothing  for  us  but  to  lie  down  or  go  forth  and  do  battle  for 
“  Ireland.” 

—Yes,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  speech  entirely  in  antagonism  to  any  dynamite 

72.239. 

I  will  go  with  Parnell  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  when  he  gets  tired  we  will  do 
“  the  rest  of  it.” 

—Yes. 
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72.240. 

“  Irish  hearts  will  never  forgive  English  tyranny  till  Englishmen  come  to 
“  Ireland  and  beg  forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  they  have  heaped  upon  her.” 

— Yes,  that  attitude  of  his,  that  he  would  go  as  far  as  Parnell  would  go,  and  then  go  for 
the  rest  of  it  was  the  very  thing  we  objected  to  and  denounced,  and  said  we  were  here 
to  make  this  a  hearty  acceptance,  and  a  loyal  acceptance  ;  and  if  we  were  wrong  in 
that  we  were  wrong  in  everything. 

72.241.  Is  that  reported  ? — Most  distinctly  it  is  reported. 

72.242.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  ? — Put  it  in  verbatim. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  are  some  extracts  from  the  “  Irish  World”  I  have  here 
which  my  friend  had  not  the  official  account  of  the  whole  contained  in  the  passage. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  learned  friend  will  pardon  me  for  a  moment.  I  had  never 
seen  that  as  I  have  stated  already,  until  it  was  handed  me  at  this  moment,  but  it  does 
not  at  all  appear  that  is  a  full  report.  I  am  putting  to  this  witness  the  language  which 
is  in  the  “Irish  World,”  every  bit  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  is  admitted  to  be 
accurate. 

72.243.  Now,  I  must  put  this  to  you.  Was  not  the  only  objection  taken  that 
Mr.  Davitt  said  of  Mr.  Finerty  that  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  denouncing  moral 
force  and  speech-making  are  always  the  most  prone  to  come  forward  and  make 
speeches? — No,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Davitt  said,  but  he  said  a  great  deal  besides. 

72.244.  Very  well,  I  will  read  any  passage  you  wish? — A  great  deal  besides,  and 
nobody  who  was  at  that  Convention  could  for  one  instant  have  doubted  what  Mr.  Davitt 
meant  to  say. 

72.245.  Did  you  go  to  America  again  ? — I  did,  yes. 

72.246.  What  year  was  that  Mr.  O’Brien  ? — That  was  in  May  1887. 

72.247.  Were  you  received  then  by  the  same  people  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  met  most  of 
the  same  persons. 

72.248.  Mr.  Finerty  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

72.249.  Not  in  1887  ? — No,  Mr.  Finerty  lives  in  Chicago,  which  is,  I  suppose,  over  a 
thousand  miles. 

72.250.  You  did  not  go  there  ? — No. 

72.251.  You  did  not  see  Finerty  in  1887  ? — No. 

72.252.  Mr.  Pepper,  did  you  see  him  ? — No,  Mr.  Kirwan,  I  did. 

72.253.  Were  you  receiving  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  1886  ?  I  am  speaking  of  at  the 
“  United  Ireland  ”  office  after  the  Convention  ? — Well,  I  could  not  answer  that.  I  was 
too  little  in  the  office. 

72.254.  You  had  met  Ford,  as  I  understood,  in  America  ?  You  have  already  told 
me  in  chief,  more  than  once  you  had  met  Mr.  Ford? — Yes,  I  met  him,  certainly. 

72.255.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  part  of  the  deputation  to  receive 
you  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes — no,  he  was  not,  but  he  came  to  the  hotel  just  as  I 
explained  to  you  yesterday. 

72.256.  I  am  speaking  of  your  arrival  in  the  first  instance  ? — Certainly.  I  am 
speaking  of  that.  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Ford  was  not  one  of  the  deputation  or  committee 
who  received  us.  He  called  on  us  at  the  hotel,  and  we  had  a  conversation,  and  it  was 
actually  one  of  ourselves — I  think  it  was  Mr,  Redmond — who  was  really  responsible 
for  Mr.  Ford’s  presence  at  the  Convention,  because  having  told  him  that  it  must  be 
thoroughly  well  understood  that  we  were  most  heartily  for  peace  with  England,  he 
assured  us  he  was  just  as  anxious  for  peace  himself,  and  it  did  occur  to  Mr.  Redmond 
at  the  time,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Redmond  and  myself,  that  his  presence  there,  as  he.  told 
us  he  was  not  going  to  the  Chicago  Convention  for  fear  he  would  do  damage,  would 
be  the  best  sign  of  the  wonders  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  was  making,  and  we 
ourselves  suggested  that  he  should  come  openly  to  the  Convention,  and  he  did. 

72.257.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  put  this  to  you.  Did  not  Patrick  Ford  form  one  of  the 
escort  of  you  from  New  York  to  Chicago  ? — He  did  not. 

72.258.  He  did  not  go  ? — He  came  in  the  same  train,  but  as  I  have  just  explained,  it 
would  be  entirely  inaccurate  to  say  he  came  as  one  of  our  escort,  when,  as  I  tell  you, 
he  had  resolved  not  to  come  until  we  ourselves  suggested  he  should. 

72.259.  Did  you  see  Ford’s  article  in  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  4th  of  September 
1886?— No. 
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72.260.  You  are  sure  ? — In  fact  I  am  almost  dead  certain  that  I  never  saw  three 
numbers  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  for  the  last  eight  years  now — no,  from  about  1885. 

72.261.  What  was  the  time  of  the  Convention  in  1886  ?— It  was  after  Parliament 
rose  in  1886. 

72.262.  The  16th  of  August,  I  am  told,  and  I  will  take  the  date? — I  daresay  about 
that  time. 

72.263.  How  long  were  you  in  America  ? — Only  a  few  days, 

72.264.  Were  you  in  England  again  in  September? — Well,  I  could  not  tell.  If 
you  would  give  me  any  date  as  to  movements,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  tell. 

72.265.  You  stated  that  you  considered  that  Ford’s  presence  at  the  Chicago  Con¬ 

vention  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  abandonment  of  the  dynamite  policy  ? — Yes, 
that  it  would  be  an  evidence - 

72.266.  I  am  only  repeating  your  own  answer  ? — You  are  not  repeating  exactly  what 
my  answer  was,  that  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  the  wonders  that  were  done  by 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  in  the  way  of  reconciling  even  the  very  most  extreme  people  of 
the  Irish  race. 

72.267.  By  which  you  mean  abandoning  dynamite?. — So  far  as  I  understand,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Ford’s  assurance  at  the  time,  he  had  abandoned  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  had  abandoned  and  regretted  his  opposition  to  the  National  League.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  have  regretted  his  whole  course,  and  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Ford  did  not  impress 
me  as  being  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  bloodthirsty  person. 

72.268.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  the  signed  article  of  Patrick  Ford  of  the 
4th  September  1886,  upon  the  subject  of  dynamite,  which  appeared  in  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  within  three  weeks  of  the  Convention  ? — No,  indeed  I  did  not. 

72.269.  You  never  have  seen  it  to  this  day  ? — I  never  have  seen  it  to  this  day. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time, 


72.270.  I  have  only  one  or  two  matters  more  in  connexion  with  America.  Did  you 
go  there  with  Mr.  Davitt,  or  meet  Mr.  Davitt  there  ? — You  mean  in  1886  ?  Mr.  Davitt 
had  gone  about  two  weeks  before. 

72.271.  Did  you  know  General  Millen  ? — No. 

72.272.  Or  were  you  in  correspondence  with  him  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.273.  I  wish  to  ask  you — you  mentioned  yesterday  that  Tipperary  was  where  the 
League  was  very  strong,  and  I  think  you  said  Westmeath  too  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

72.274.  You  mentioned  Tipperary,  Westmeath,  and  Wexford? — Yes. 

•  72,275.  Did  the  same  rule  prevail  there,  that,  I  think,  25  per  cent.,  or  some  propor¬ 
tion,  should  be  sent  to  the  head  office,  of  the  subscriptions  ? — Oh,  it  is  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

72.276.  How  much,  50  per  cent.  ? — I  should  rather  think  it  is  more  still,  I  think,  75. 

72.277.  Is  there  any  book  which  will  show  us  how  much  was  sent  ?  I  am  speaking 
about  the  National  League.  I  understand  you  do  not  know  much  about  the  Land 
League.  How  much  was  sent  from  the  various  counties  ? — There  is  an  account. 

72.278.  In  existence  ? — Certainly  ;  but  in  mentioning  the  strength  of  the  League  I 
take  count  not  merely  of  subscriptions  sent  [in  that  regular  way,  but  of  the  parts  that 
those  counties  have  played  in  all  other  national  movements  in  connexion  with  the 
League,  for  example. 

72.279.  I  am  referring  to  a  particular  question.  Are  there  books  which  will  show 
how  much  the  various  counties  contributed  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

72.280.  In  whose  custody  are  those  ? — In  Mr.  Harrington’s. 

72.281.  You  mean  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

72.282.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  a  compilation  of  his  in  the  books  which  have 

been  inspected  ? — That  would  not  show,  for  example,  the  contributions  to  the  Parnell 
Tribute,  or  the - 

72.283.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  upon  the  question  of  investigation,  but 
upon  the  question  of  fact.  There  is  some  book  that  will  show  that  ? — Oh,  certainly 
there  is — there  are  books  that  will  tell  you  everything. 
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72.284.  Forgive  me  going  back  one  moment  to  a  question  I  have  asked  about 
correspondence  with  a  man  named  Melville,  in  America.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
that  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.285.  Or  Moroney  ? — Most  distinctly. 

72.286.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Bolton — you  made  a  reference  to  Mr.  Bolton  ? — I  did. 

72.287.  And  I  see  his  name  occurs  in  the  article  sometimes.  There  is  the  observation, 
whether  material  or  not,  that  some  English  judge  had  found  him  guilty  of  some  fraud. 

( The  President.)  I  think  I  must  be  the  judge.  I  remember  a  case  being  tried. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  Mr.  Justice  Kay. 

72.288.  ( The  President.)  A  case  was  tried  before  me.  I  thought  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
referring  to  that.  It  was  a  probate  case  which  was  tried  before  me  ? — I  think  it  is 
Mr.  Justice  Field. 

72.289.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  You  have  made  certain  statements  on  the  subject. 
Did  Mr.  Bolton  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  you  ? — He  did. 

72.290.  Did  he  recover  3,000/.  damages  ? — He  did. 

72.291.  Did  he  ? — He  did.  Excuse  me,  now - 

72.292.  Pardon  me,  answer  my  question  ? — I  have  answered  it,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  he  recovered  from  a  Belfast  jury,  exclusively  composed  of  my  political  opponents, 
and  whose  conduct  was  so  scandalous  a  piece  of  partisanship,  that  in  the  very  next 
trial  the  judge  himself  rebuked  them. 

( The  President.)  Well,  well,  but  was  that  verdict  set  aside. 

72.293.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  go  to  the  Court  to  get  it  set  aside? — 

I  did. 

72.294.  It  was  not  set  aside  ? — No,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  3,000/. 
damages  that  was  given  was  not  in  reference  to  that  transaction  at  all. 

72.295.  I  am  not  asking  as  to  that  transaction  ? — Really,  I  believe  that  my  explana¬ 
tion  is  a  fair  one  ;  it  was  not  given  at  all  in  reference  to  that  transaction,  but  to  a  wholly 
separate  one,  namely,  his  being  connected  in  the  paper  by  a  heading  with  Mr.  Cornwall, 
and  as  to  that,  the  judge  distinctly  intimated  his  own  opinion.  I  had  never  meant  to 
connect  the  two  names  at  all.  Upon  the  other  charge  which  was  iu  reference  to  fraud, 
upon  the  count,  is  to  which  the  jury  found  their  damages  were  50 1. — even  a  Belfast 
jury. 

72.296.  I  am  not  referring  to  what  is  the  extent  and  the  substance  of  the  libel,  I  am 
taking  the  fact.  Did  Mr.  Bolton  recover  a  verdict  against  you  for  3,000/.  ? — He  did. 

72.297.  ( The  President.)  The  substantial  qualification  which  Mr.  O’Brien  puts  forward 
•is — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not — but  he  says  it  did  not  refer  to  this 
matter  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.298.  {The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  suggesting  it  did;  that  is  not  my  point. 
I  was  not  suggesting  that  the  libel  was  in  reference  to  the  fraud  matter,  though  it  was 
involved ;  but  I  meant  that  in  respect  of  the  charges  in  “  United  Ireland,”  or  made  by 
Mr.  O’Brien,  whatever  they  were,  Mr.  Bolton  brought  an  action  ? — In  respect  of  which 
the  judge  told  the  jury  I  had  never  intended  to  make  the  charge. 

72.299.  And  he  recovered  a  verdict  for  3,000/.  ? 

{The  President.)  Has  not  this  been  followed  up  enough  ? 

72.300.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  I  will  only  put  three  questions 
more.  You  went  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  ? — I  did. 

72.301.  To  set  it  aside  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

72.302.  Have  you  ever  paid  a  farthing  of  that? — No. 

72.303.  Did  he  recover  a  verdict  of  8007.  against  “  United  Ireland  ”  ? — 500 1. 

72.304.  Was  not  it  800/.  ? — No,  5007. 

72.305.  Where  was  that  tried? — In  the  same  venue. 

72.306.  Has  “  United  Ireland  ”  paid  a  farthing  of  that  ? — Yes. 

72.307.  It  has  paid? — Yes. 

72.308.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — Certainly,  quite. 

72.309.  With  costs  ? — Yes,  certainly,  with  costs. 

72.310.  You  say  that  has  been  paid  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

72.311.  Was  that  verdict  attempted  to  be  set  aside  too  ? — I  cannot  remember  that — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  may  say  I  have  never  even  got  a  request  for  that  3,000/.  up  to 
this  day. 

72.312.  You  say  you  have  not  been  pressed? — I  say  I  have  never  even  got  a  request 
for  it  up  to  this  day. 
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certainly  not.'1  DOt  ^  attempt  to  attacl1  Jour  money  or  banking  account  ?— No, 
w2’3t1’  ,My  banking  account!  It  would  have  been  a  rather  impossible 

feat.  They  first  had  to  give  me  a  banking  account.  mipossioie 

ZjHjHj-  W*  any  rate>  y°u  haTe  not  Paid  any  portion  of  that,  Mr.  O’Brien'— No 
72,316.  Now  one  other  matter,  if  you  please.  You  stated  in  your  evidence-in-chief 
that  during  certain  years,  before  the  Land  League,  threatening  letters  were  ?nst  as 

T vn?  WT  duT  tte  Land  LeaS™  period  ?-Certainl|,  I  do  think  so3 

Oh  fndeld  Jes  ;y°1874!  fare T”®  ‘°  Mme  ^  *°  Whi°h  that  answer  applias 

72,318.  1873  and  1874?— Yes. 

cfQ/3319:  ?HaJe  y°u  any  return  as  to  the  numbers  or  counties  in  support  of  that 
5  atement .  No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the  newspaper  files  of 
the  time  were  searched  the  newspapers  would  be  found  full  of  such  notices,  and  that 
i\as  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the  Westmeath  Act  was  passed. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

72,320.  I  have  very  few  questions  to  put  to  yon.  With  regard  to  this  matter  about 
iiMli  do  ton'  wh°se  name  was  not  before  mentioned. 

..  b  •  '  (  -1 1  torney- General. )  Yes,  it  was  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  only  men- 

tioned  in  another  way.  I  did  not  mention  his  name.  I  said  it  was  the  person  who  was 
responsible  for  the  whole  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland.  P 

/  2,322.  You  say  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  responsible— one  was  mentioned  by 
e  earned  judge  m England,  and  the  other  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment^ 
"owo^f^r  ^em  deserve  to  be  characterised  as  a  gentleman. 

TJlLd  ”  t?e  P  assages  read  by  the  Attorney-General  from  “United 

}  thi;kAV8  the  JeSt  COl\rSe  that  1  should  ask  Permission  to  have  the  passages 

s  rPuuhreKages  in  them  1  desire  to  put  quaiif^ng  wgat 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  regard  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Egan’s  you  were  asked  about 
I  am  not  sure  what  date  that  was.  °  y  K  0 

{  The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  in  evidence  already  at  page  2216 
72  324.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid 7)  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this,  that  in  that  speech  Mr.  Egan 
expresses  his  belief  that  Gurley  was  not  guilty,  but  had  been  improperly  convicted, 
l  ou  recollect  that  circumstance  ?-Well,  I  do  not.  I  am  informed  that  that  is  so,  and 
it  does  not  m  the  least  surprise  me,  because  I  know  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Egan, 
hat  whatever  he  said  if  it  was  truly  reported,  it  would  not  be  in  any  sense  an  exples- 
smn  of  sympathy  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  * 

72,3f2TT  SU™-if  iij  has  yet  been  Proved;  does  Mr.  Egan  hold  the  position. 

n0\?t  Yf/ted  Stat6S  to  (;hlll?— 1  only  know  that  from  the  newspapers. 

y  'ie  Attorney -General.)  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  r  y 

72,326.  (Mr.  R.  T  Reid.)  I  only  want  to  show  what  his  position  is?— He  is  a  man 

Nebraska  IrstTeYr .  S  ^  reSPeCI  he  ™  «***«  for  the  State  of 

<*i7nn327‘  YV°TdeSTe  t0  ,Bay,  ^ anything  further  with  regard  to  these  attacks  on  Lord 
fepencer  and  Mr.  Irevelyan in  this  newspaper  ?— No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  already  said  what 
a\e  o  say  upon  the  matter.  I  was  wrong  as  to  the  persons  who  were  responsible  ; 

vo  oo«SATUtely  righVa.8  t0.the  deeds  that  were  by  their  subordinates. 

/  2,328.  JN  ow,  as  to  this  midnight  meeting  at  Woodford,  that  was  in  October  1886?— 
JSo,  I  rather  think  it  was  1887.  ’ 

72,o29.  The  15th  of  October  1887  ?— The  use  of  the  term  “midnight  meeting  ”  has 
rather  a  terrible  aspect;  the  explanation  of  its  being  a  midnight  meeting  wls  the 
meeting  was  proclaimed,  and  in  order  to  avoid  collision  with  the  police,  who  were 

fw™g  111  larfe  nambers’  we  1'eld  meeting  at  midnight,  the  result  being  that 
there  were  about  half-a-dozen  policemen,  and  a  huge  crowd,  The  six  policemen  were 
utterly  unmolested,  whereas  next  day  if  the  police  had  had  time  to  have  arrived  I 
doubt  whether  the  people  would  have  remained  unmolested 

‘‘When°tbel0andfY,hannbeen  asked  about  some  speech  you  made  in  reference  to, 

W  hen  the  landlord  robber  comes,  m  the  name  of  God  defend  your  homes  ”  You  at 
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the  same  time  deprecated  any  violence  or  outrage,  you  said  ? — Certainly,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  look  at  my  speech,  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  I  used  that 
expression  in  that  very  speech,  “  Shun  crime  or  outrage  as  you  shun  poison.” 

72.331.  This  is  “United  Ireland,”  22nd  of  October  1886. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  that  speech  was  made  in  1887. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  see  the  passage ;  it  was  the  very  next  sentence. 

72.332.  (The  Attorney- General.)  You  can  put  it  in  at  any  time  if  there  are  any 
qualifying  passages? — I  should  say  it  is  1877. 

72.333.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  you  please  I  will  pass  on  now,  and  revert  to  it 
subsequently  ? — My  distinct  recollection  is  I  used  that  expression. 

72.334.  You  spoke  about  Mr.  Finerty,  and  Mr.  Finerty’s  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Chicago  Convention  in  1885,  and  you  said  that  Mr.  Finerty  spoke  in  favour — spoke 
in  terms  of  appreciation  of  Englishmen  ? — He  spoke  of  an  irreconcileable  as  to  English 
rule  in  Ireland,  but  did  decidedly  express  his  admiration  for  Englishmen  and  their  pluck 
in  holding  their  homes,  and  mentioned  that  we  ought  to  take  example  by  them,  that  if 
we  did  it  would  be  very  different. 

72.335.  I  have  the  speech  here ;  was  anything  said  about  dynamite  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  speech  I  heard  anything.  The  speech  was  entirely  in  the  contrary 
direction ;  it  was  a  speech  against  reconciliation  with  England  no  doubt,  and  laughing 
at  us  for  having  thought  that  we  would  ever  win  anything  except  by  the  sword,  or  by 
open  war. 

75.336.  I  have  to  advert  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt,  which  is  one  of  those  at  that 
meeting,  and  therefore  I  will  not  read  the  whole  speech,  but  it  is  a  speech  which 
followed  what  Mr.  Finerty  said. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  had  that. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Only  a  sentence  of  it. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Give  me  the  date. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Either  the  18th  or  19th  of  August  1886.  “  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the 

“  front  and  was  cheered.” 

(The  President.)  You  will  read  only  that  part  which  relates  to  this  subject.  I  am  not 
'  asking  you  to  be  very  particular,  but  I  mean  we  do  not  want  the  whole  speech. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.) 

“  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  the  front  and  was  cheered.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
“  to  intrude  again  upon  their  attention,  but  he  could  not,  representing  the  men  at 
“  home  as  he  did,  with  his  colleagues,  allow  Mr.  Finerty’s  speech,  coming  as  it  did 
“  unexpectedly,  to  go  without  a  few  words  of  reply.  Mr.  Finerty  had  travelled 
“  over  the  pages  of  Irish  history — had  repeated  all  the  crimes  of  which  England 
“  had  been  guilty  toward  Ireland,  but  did  not  go  back  to  the  Deluge  to  find  fault 
“  with  the  Almighty  Creator. 

“  ‘  But  I  find,’  said  Mr.  Davitt  ‘  men  who  are  the  loudest  in  denouncing  moral 
“  force,  and  speech-making,  are  always  the  most  prone  to  come  forward  and  make 
“  speeches.” 

Then  came  the  incident  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

“This  pointed  language  was  construed  as  an  intentional  insult  by  Mr.  Finerty. 
“  He  immediately  sprang  to  his  feet,  advanced  excitedly  toward  Mr.  Davitt  and 
“  said,  ‘  You  cannot  insult  me  Davitt  here,  or  elsewhere,  without  reply  from  me.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  not  insulted  Mr.  Finerty  ’  said  Mr.  Davitt  ‘  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
“  intimidated  by  any  one.’  He  had  not,  he  went  on,  called  into  question 
“  Mr.  Finerty’s  honesty  of  purpose,  or  his  loyalty  and  the  right  to  express  his 
“  opinions,  but  it  would  seem  from  his  menacing  attitude  that  he  would  deny  him 
“  (Davitt)  the  right  which  he  (Davitt)  had  conceded. 

“  Mr.  Finerty  said  :  ‘  I  accept  your  statement,  I  did  not  menace — I  would  not 
“  ‘  attack  you.’ 

“  Mr.  Davitt  had  never  boasted  of  what  he  would  be  willing  to  suffer  for 
“  Ireland.  Mr.  Finerty  was  generous  enough  to  admit  that  whenever  he 
“  (Davitt)  had  been  asked  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  Ireland  he  had  never  hesitated 
“  in  ‘  doing’  it.  He  should  not  hesitate  in  ‘  doing’  it  to-morrow  if  he  thought 
“  by  such  sacrifice  he  could  advance  the  cause  of  Ireland.  He  had  come  from 
“  the  people  of  Ireland  with  his  colleagues  to  represent  the  movement  which  was 
“  endeavouring  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  to  work  out  the  principle  of 
“  Irish  national  self-government.  He  would  be  false  to  his  mission  and  the 
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“  principles  of  the  movement ;  he  would  be  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
“  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  he  did  not  make  this  protest  to  the 
“  speech  which  had  been  delivered  by  his  friend  Mr.  Finerty.  The  movement 
“  had  been  sneered  at  by  their  enemies  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and 
“  Mr.  Finerty  found  fault  with  its  methods.  The  movement  was  peaceable 
“  Resting  upon  moral  force  as  it  did,  would  not  Mr.  Finerty  admit  that  Ireland 
“  had  been  elevated  into  a  position  which  she  had  never  occupied  before.” 

72.337.  You  have  been  asked  in  reference  to  this  Chicago  Convention  ?— It  is  in 
No.  262  of  “  United  Ireland,”  you  will  find  there  what  I  said. 

72.338.  This  is  the  only  matter  I  have  to  ask,  my  Lords  ?— Mr.  Redmond  also  on 
that  occasion  made  a  very  powerful  and  most  impressive  speech  in  the  same  sense  as 
Mr.  Davitt. 

72.339.  Where  was  it  made  ? — In  Chicago. 

72.340.  In  Chicago?— In  Chicago,  on  that  very  occasion  Mr.  Redmond  spoke. 

72.341.  You  copied  it  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

72.342.  Then  there  are  a  few  passages,  in  quotation  marks,  that  shows  what  you  said 
to  America. 

“  You  in  America  hold  the  fate  of  our  cause  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands. 

“  That  tremendous  power  of  yours  involves  a  tremendous  responsibility.  It 
“  is  of  supreme  importance  that  our  position  should  be  made  clear  beyond  the 
“  possibility  of  misrepresentation.  It  would  be  cowardly  and  false  on  our  part  to 
“  forget  that  we  have  now  friends  as  well  as  enemies  in  England.  There  are 
“  1,500,000  of  English  working  men  who  have  registered  their  votes  in  favour  of 
“  an  Irish  Parliament  on  College  Green.  There  is  one  great  Englishman  who  is 
“  work  another  1,500,000.  We  told  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  told  all  Englishmen,  that 
“  if  they  reached  out  an  honest  hand  of  friendship  to  Ireland  they  would  not  reach 
“  it  out  in  vain.  We  were  perfectly  frank  with  them.  We  told  them  candidly 
“  that  to  English  rule  in  Ireland  we  are,  and  will  for  ever  remain  irreconcilable, 

“  and  that  until  they  can  exterminate  the  last  man  of  our  race  they  will  never 
“  have  rest  nor  peace  until  the  hopes  that  have  lived  through  seven  centuries  shall 
“  have  blossomed  at  last  over  our  land.  But  we  told  them  also  that  our  quarrel  ‘ 
“  with  England  was  bounded  by  her  rule  within  the  four  shores  of  Ireland.” 

Then  there  is  this  passage : — 

“We  venture  to  promise  that  for  you,  as  well  as  for  our  people  at  home,  and 
“  standing  here  in  the  presence  of  this  great  representative  gathering  of  Irish 
“  Americans  who  would  be  only  too  proud  to  shed  their  hearts’  blood  in  the  cause 
“  of  Ireland  on  the  battle  field,  I  am  not  afraid  to  repeat  that  promise  in  your 
“  name.  If  we  are  wrong  in  that  we  are  wrong  in  everything,  but  it  is  the  root 
“  and  the  essence  of  our  movement  that  it  is  possible  to  conciliate  Ireland  without 
“  injuring  England.  We  have  promised  for  you.” 

— Yes,  that  speech  was  made  to  15,000,  I  believe,  of  the  extremest  people  of  the  Irish 
cause,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  received  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  he  would  be  in 
London. 

72.343.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask — if  you  will  give  me  that  one  passage  I  was  asking 
for,  and  the  other  besides  ? — I  think  Mr.  Redmond’s  speech  is  quoted  there — I  think  it 
is  quoted  elsewhere,  but  it  was  a  speech  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 

72.344.  We  will  get  that  from  Mr.  Redmond  when  he  comes  into  the  box.  It  is 
page  4687.  When  Mr.  O’Brien  is  asked  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Redmond,  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  he  disapproved  of  it.  I  think  what  he  said  was  he  approved  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  makes  very  much  difference. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  called ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

72,345.  Are  you  a  member  of  Parliament — for  what  constituency  ? — College  Green 
division  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

_  72,346.  And  I  believe  you  have  been  connected  with  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  for 
32  years  ? — More  than  33  I  have  been  connected  with  the  “  Nation”  newspaper. 

72,347.  And  have  you  been  connected  with  Irish  politics  ever  since  you  were  a  man 
almost  ? — Yes,  in  one  way  or  another. 
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72.348.  One  of  the  newspapers  which  has  been  brought  into  discussion  here  is  the 
“Nation” — is  that  your  newspaper ? — Yes,  one  of  the  newspapers  I  have  had  to  do 
with. 

72.349.  I  will  ask  this  general  question  about  the  “  Nation,”  whether  the  “  Nation  ” 
has  all  through  even  before  or  since  this  Land  League  movement  and  the  National 
League  movement  been  opposed  to  secret  societies  ? — Yes. 

72.350.  And  to  every  form  of  crime  and  outrage  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

72.351.  Has  it  always  been  strong  against  landlordism? — Yes. 

72.352.  And  strong  for  Home  Rule — a  policy  of  that  character  ? — Certainly. 

72.353.  You  yourself  and  your  late  brother,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  have  been  for  a 
considerable  time  opposed  to  Fenians  and  Fenianism,  and  their  policy  ? — Yes,  we 
disapprove  of  secret  societies,  and  we  did  not  believe  in  the  practicability  of  the 
movement  in  which  these  men  were  engaged, 

72.354.  And  they  opposed  you  ? — Yes,  very  strongly. 

72.355.  I  believe  you  have  been  a  member  or  associated  with  every  Parliamentary, 
or  what  I  may  call  constitutional,  movement,  that  there  has  been  in  Ireland  during 
that  time — Mr.  Martin’s  movement,  Mr.  Butt’s  movement,  and  since  then  Mr.  Parnell’s 
movement  ? — Quite  so. 

72.356.  And  have  been  a  member  of  the  League  ? 

(The  President.)  You  mentioned  a  name  that  does  not  bring  any  idea  to  my  mind, 
Mr.  Martin. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  ask  him. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  necessary. 

72.357.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beed.)  I  may  ask  the  question  to  render  the  matter  clear. 
Mr.  John  Martin’s  movement,  what  was  that  ? — Mr.  John  Martin.  My  Lords, 
Mr.  Martin  was  an  English  gentleman  who  took  part  in  what  is  known  in  Ireland  as  the 
1848  movement,  for  which  policy  he  was  exiled,  and  after  his  return  from  Australia  to 
the  place  he  was  exiled,  he  attempted,  in  the  year  1864,  I  think,  to  found  a  constitu¬ 
tional  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  or  Home  Rule,  which  we  considered  the 
same  thing.  That  organisation  of  Mr.  John  Martin,  which  was  popularly  known  by 
his  name,  lasted  for  a  couple  of  years — not  quite  so  much,  I  think — during  all  which 
time  it  was  violently  opposed  by  the  extreme  party,  popularly  called  the  Fenian  party 
in  Ireland,  and  their  opposition  ultimately  had  the  effect  of  killing  that  organisation  of 
Mr.  John  Martin’s. 

( The  President.)  You  have  more  than  answered  my  question, 

72.358.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  was  Mr.  Martin’s  ;  you  were  in  with  that,  and  also 
Mr.  Butt’s  ? — Yes. 

72.359.  And  you  have  been  a  hearty  sympathiser  with  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League  ? — Certainly. 

72.360.  Have  you  been  on  the  executive  of  either  of  them  ? — I  think  I  have  been 
on  the  executive  of  both  of  those  organisations.  I  am  sure  I  have. 

72.361.  And  familiar  with  their  proceedings  ? — Pretty  familiar  with  them. 

72.362.  Can  you  tell  me  this?'  Have  you,  at  the  Land  League  or  the  National 
League,  ever  heard  in  private  or  public  any  suggestions  in  favour  of  crime  or  outrage  ? 

- — Never  in  private  or  in  public. 

72.363.  The  Central  League  in  Dublin,  I  believe,  met  every  fortnight,  did  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  they  do  now.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  always  did. 

72.364.  They  had  frequent  meetings? — Yes. 

72.365.  What  has  been  the  course  whenever  questions  of  crime  or  outrage  have  come 
up ;  has  it  been  denounced  ? — It  has  been  lamented  that  these  have  always  been 
regarded  as  very  sad  and  very  injurious  occurrences  by  the  members  of  the  National 
League  and  the  Land  League  as  far  as  I  know. 

72.366.  And  have  resolutions  been  passed  upon  the  subject? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Are  they  in  writing  or  not  ?  If  they  are  in  writing  I  should  like  to 
see  them. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  not  say  any  more.  If  my  friend  chooses  he  can  ask  about 
them. 

72.367.  Did  you  yourself  compile  a  pamphlet  containing  condemnations  of  them,  or 
some  instances  of  condemnation  of  them,  from  speeches  delivered  at  the  Land  League 
meetings  ? — I  did, 
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72.368.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  got  a  copy  of  it  there? — I  have  not  got  it 
about  me.  It  is  a  bulky  pamphlet,  consisting  exclusively  of  condemnations  of  crime  and 
outrage,  spoken  at  public  meetings  of  the  Irish  Land  League  and  the  Irish  National 
League. 

72.369.  Is  it  an  exhaustive  volume  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  I  am  perfectly  sure  it 

is  not.  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  many  denunciations  of  crime  and 
outrage  were  uttered  at  the  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  National  League  meetings, 
which  are  not  reported  at  all  in  the  newspapers.  The  thing  became  so  familiar  to  the 
reporters  that  they  used  not  to  report  them  in  many  cases;  and,  I  may  add,  that  a 
reporter  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  told  me - 

(The  President.)  No,  no. 

72.370.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,)  Have  you  been  at  many  meetings  yourself,  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 
— At  a  great  many. 

72.371.  And  have  you  heard  yourself  expressions  advising  the  people  to  refrain  from 
crime  ? — Certainly,  and  uttered  such  advice  and  denunciations  myself. 

72.372.  Without  putting  in,  or  reading  your  exact  language,  I  want  to  point  to 

instances,  so  that  it  may  be  tested,  whether  on  these  occasions,  amongst  others,  you  did 
so  denounce  crime  and  outrage — on  the  3rd  August  1880  in  Dublin  ;  on  the  12th  of 
October  1880 - 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  May  I  ask  where  my  friend  is  reading  from? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  reading  from  my  proof. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  I  object  to  that. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  it  would  have  suited  your  purpose  to  have  a  general 
statement  that  he  did  on  these  occasions  denounce  crime. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  I  did  not  object  to. 

(The  President.)  It  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  them. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  lean  meet  my  learned  friend.  I  find  I  have  it. 

(The  President.)  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  were  to  be  relieved. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  take  a  few  sentences  which  I  have  marked. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  my  friend  has  this  it  will  serve  my  purpose.  Have  you  a  copy 
of  it  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it. 

72.373.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  this  the  pamphlet? — No,  not  the  pamphlet.. 
They  are  extracts  from  speeches,  and  also  from  articles  in  the  “  Nation.” 

72.374.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  the  “Nation”  throughout  do  the  same  thing — 
denounce  crime  ? — Certainlv. 

4/ 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  going  to  read  the  whole  of  these,  but  I  have  marked  in 
pencil  instances  here  and  there. 

(The  President.)  You  mentioned  the  3rd  of  August  1880. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  I  began  with  the  3rd  August  1880. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Shall  I  find  this  in  the  “  Nation  ”  ? 

72.375.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  it  reported  in  the  “Nation”? — I  think  so;  but  these 
reports  of  meetings  that  have  been  published  in  the  “  Nation  ”  are  copied  from  the 
daily  papers.  We  had  no  reporters  of  oar  own.  It  is  a  weekly  paper.  We  took  these 
reports  from  the  daily  newspapers.  I  daresay  it  has  appeared  in  the  “  Nation.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  can  answer  your  Lordship’s  question.  These  are  extracts  from 
the  “  Nation.”  As  I  understand  they  are  taken  from  the  “  Nation.”  I  am  asking  only 
about  your  own  speeches,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  whether  you  made  them  or  not. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so. 

72.376.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  say  this  on  August  3rd,  1880,  at  Dublin 

“  The  people,  by  standing  together,  by  combining  together,  by  acting  at  all 
“  times  legally,  by  avoiding  crime  and  outrage,  which  would  not  help,  but  would 
certainly  harm  their  cause — would  in  the  end  triumph.” 

—Yes. 

72.377.  October  12th,  1880,  yourself  speaking  at  Dublin  at  a  League  meeting 

“  It  was  true  that,  grievously  oppressed  as  some  of  their  countrymen  had  been, 

“  some  of  them  had  been  wicked  enough  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  avenging 
“  of  their  private  wrongs.  That  the  Land  League  condemned  and  meant  to 
“  condemn.” 
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And  then  at  the  end : —  .... 

“  He  repudiated,  as  a  member  of  the  League,  all  those  insinuations  and 

“  innuendos  directed  against  them,  as  seeking  to  give  them  a  connexion,  directly 
«  or  indirectly,  with  those  outrages  which  had  been  committed.” 

_ Yes. 

72.378.  November  1st,  1880  : — 

“  Now,  it  was  true,  and  he  regretted  it,  that  four  acts  of  alleged  agrarian 
“  murder  had  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland  within  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 

“  He  was  sorry  for  that,  because  the  crime  of  assassination  did  not  benefit  either 
“  the  country  or  the  cause.  In  this  movement  it  was  not  the  landlords  but  the 
“  rack-rents  they  wanted  to  kill.” 

The  28th  October  1880,  at  Navan  ? — 

44  Now,  however,  they  would  revolutionise  all  this,  but  they  would  do  it 
“  peacefully  and  legally,  without  crime  or  violence  ;  they  would  uproot  this  system, 

44  that  confers  no  benefit  on  Ireland,  but  sucks  the  life-blood  from  her  veins.” 
—Yes. 

72.379.  December  12th,  1880,  at  Clonmellow 

“  If  this  was  a  cause  of  robbery,  spoliation,  or  confiscation,  the  bishops  and 
“  the  priests  of  Ireland  would  not  be  in  the  forefront  to  maintain  it.  .  .  .  in 

44  the  working  out  of  this  cause  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  sort  of  crime  or 
“  outrage.  Crime  and  outrage,  instead  of  aiding  this  glorious  movement,  would 
“  only  harm  and  retard  it.  We  do  not  want  either  Whiteboys  or  Blackboys  in 
44  the  country.” 

Then  it  goes  on,  at  Navan,  at  a  meeting  on  the  26th  of  November  1882  : — 

“  He  urged  them  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  law  and  order.  The  Irish  cause 
44  required  no  aid  from  crime  or  outrage.” 

At  this  meeting  was  this  resolution  adopted  ? — 

44  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  commission  of 
44  crime,  as  well  for  its  intrinsic  wrong  as  for  the  injury  which  it  must  inflict  on 
44  any  righteous  cause.” 

—Yes. 

72.380.  Dublin,  March  27th,  1883,  among  other  things,  did  you  say,  44  But  they 
44  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  these  things  — that  was  crime  ? 

44  As  to  dynamite  politics  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  they  had  nothing 
44  whatever  to  say  to  them  ;  they  charged  the  responsibility  for  these  things  upon 
44  the  shoulders  of  the  British  Government  itself.” 

72.381.  Then  you  went  on  to  deal  with  it  shortly,  and  then  you  say : — 

44  But  they  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  these  things,  and  all  responsibility 
44  for  them,  and  they  put  the  blame  where  the  blame  was  due — at  the  doors  of  the 
44  misrulers  of  their  country.” 

At  an  Irish  National  League  meeting  of  April  25th,  1883,  was  this  resolution  passed  at 
the  central  branch  ? — That  is  not  a  resolution. 

72.382.  It  is  your  speech — I  beg  your  pardon. 

44  All  their  friends  in  the  country  need  do  was  to  be  wise  and  careful,  keeping 
44  absolutely  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  They  did  not  desire  their  cause  to  be 
44  assisted,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  anything  really  criminal,  immoral,  or 
44  dishonourable.” 

_ Yes. 

72.383.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  further  about  that.  Now,  about  the  articles  in  the 

“Nation,”  I  have  here  a  perfect  sheaf  of  articles  denouncing  crime  in  the  “Nation.” 
I  will  read,  with  permission,  the  sentences  in  the  same  way  as  before,  giving  the 
number.  On  Lord  Mountmorres’  murder  on  the  2nd  October  1880 - 

“  Every  friend  of  the  tenant’s  cause,  and  every  right  thinking  man  in  the 
“  community  must  deplore  the  horrid  crime  which  was  committed  near  Ebor 
“  Hall,  on  the  borders  of  the  co.  Galway,  a  week  ago  from  this  date.” 

Then  you  discuss  the  possible  cause  of  it,  and  you  proceed — 

“  But  however  the  Government  may  act,  the  main  reliance  of  the  Irish 
44  people  must  be  upon  themselves.  We  counsel  them  to  keep  up  the  land  agita- 
44  tion  as  long  as  there  is  occasion  for  its  existence ;  we  advise  them  to  discoun- 
“  tenance  in  every  way  the  commission  of  crimes  which  are  morally  wrong  and 
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“  Jfde!enSlb-le’  and  tel1  ,tliem1  that  the  ways  of  virtue  and  courage,  and  if  need 

be  of  sacrifice,  are  those  by  which  they  will  reform  the  land  laws,  recover  their 
liberties,  and  regenerate  the  Irish  nation.” 

On  the  12th  February  1881 : — 

..  “Meanwhile  we  venture  the  opinion  that  it  will  only  be  encouraged  by  his 
unflinching  fortitude  to  persevere  man  open,  legal,  constitutional  but  determined 
movement  for  the  attainment  of  its  rights.” 

19th  February  1881 : — 

«  -l  ,  oCyimf’  j3esicles  being  in  itself  immoral,  is  of  no  service — is,  in  truth,  actually 
„  hurtful— to  the  cause  of  Irish  landlord  reform,  and  consequently  its  commission 

“  headers  ”*  dl8Countenanced  on  both  grounds  by  the  Land  League 

“ Nation”  of  the  17th  July  1880,  speaking  of  the  land  agitation - 

(The  President.)  You  had  got  to  1881 . 

7 t ?  is7  lS^-  TheJ  are  not  in  consecutive  order, 

down?— Yes  '  There  are  some  supplemental  ones — they  are  up  and 

72.385. 

„  A  ^hc  fact  is  that  the  land  agitation,  which  the  advocates  of  coercion  set 
4<  d0Wn+  ans  the  cbl0f  cause  °f  the  outrages  they  so  frequently  denounce,  has 
M  °Perated  powerfully  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  It  had  taught  the 
oppressed  and  famine-stricken  Irish  peasant  that  for  the  attainment  of  his 

“  immoral” °UrSe  ^  ‘I"UStlC0  °f  revenge’  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 

—August  21st,  please,  1886. 

72.386.  Well,  this  goes  on — we  can  come  back  again — 

M  “  1Ther®  mwt.  beT  n?  mistake  about  the  opinion  of  Ireland  on  this  matter,  as 
-  5,  ^°Pe  fori[reland’  we  are  against  the  policy  of  despair.  As  we  have 

u  ri&dts  that  are  within  our  power  to  secure,  we  are  against  the  policy  of  mere 
M  reveng0-  And  because  we  believe  that  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Ireland  it  is  in 
„  °nr  P°wer  to  build  up,  even  as  part  of  the  British  empire,  a  nation  that  will 
„  Feab®e  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  of  those  who  thought  or  fought  for  our  country 
tt  lx\the  Past’  we  are.  against  a  policy  that  must  end  in  disaster  to  our  peoole  if 
M  ^  “  ,thfr  ^termination.  We  thank  Mr.  Davitt  for  putting  these  truths  so 
plainly  before  our  Insh-Amencan  brethren.” 

January  the  8th  1881,  that  is  going  back — 

„  ,  “  y,ha‘  our  countrymen  have  got  to  do  is  simply  to  keep  their  temper,  and 
„  be ,CO(p  At0  refrain  from  acts  of  violenoe  and  to  be  tempted  into  no  illegality  • 

„  but,  at  tbe  ®a“®  tlmf  t0  g°  on  determinedly  with  the  work  of  uprooting  that 
„  system  v’hich,  through  rackrenting  and  eviction,  has  desolated  the  country  and 
threatens  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  race  in  their  own  land  ” 

Now,  here  is  a  leading  article  on  the  30th  July  1881,  about  the  infernal  maohines?— 

JL  es.  • 

/  2,387.  It  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  panio  among  other  things,  and  says— 

<4  ,T  No  right-minded  man  can  regard  their  scheme  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  horror  and  detestation.”  6 

That  is  the  schemes  of  the  dynamiters. 

72,388.  And  again — 

M  **  But feel  quite  certain  that  the  writings  we  re?er  to  have  never 
commended  themselves  to  the  good  sense  or  the  conscience  of  any  considerable 
number  of  our  countrymen  at  home  or  abroad.”  J 

Writing  in  favour  of  the  dynamite  policy. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  extracts  show  that,  my  Lords _ 

“  England  ”  ^  ma*,°rit7  °f  tbe  Insb  race  detest  the  misrule  of  their  country  by 

and  then,  after  another  hiatus ,  it  goes  on — 

..  „  “  ■ BVt  Jith  projects  of  assassination,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  they 

“  and  rivhthTi'  7  TT  hlTe  anJ  s>’mPa%-  Irish  liberty  they  believe, 
bellave;  " 11  be  W°D.  bu‘  not  by  explosions  of  dynamite  blowing 
men,  women,  and  children  to  pieces,  and  not  by  firing  with  the  torch  and  the 
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“  can  of  the  petroleur  the  property  of  non-combatant  and  possibly  friendly 
“  citizens. 

Then  it  speaks  about  the  arguments  of  the  people  on  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say 
those  who  advocate  this  wicked  thing  : — 

“We  have  seen  arguments  of  this  kind  in  print ;  but  we  have  always  looked 
“  upon  them  as  unsound  and  immoral.  It  is  not  within  the  right  of  every  clique 
“  or  party  to  regard  itself  as  the  representative  of  a  nation  or  the  champion  of  a 
“  public  cause,  and  then  commission  itself  to  wage  war  on  its  behalf — war  of  any 
“  kind,  but  least  of  all  such  war  as  can  be  carried  on  by  the  springing  of  secrse 
“  mines  amongst  unsuspecting  people  and  the  burning  of  peaceful  populous  citiet. 
“  Moreover,  there  is  this  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  such  war  avails  nothing 
“  for  the  end  professed  to  be  aimed  at.  No  such  operations  could  possibly  help 
“  any  good  cause.  The  public  opinion  of  the  whole  world  would  condemn  them. 
“  And  finally,  if  it  come  to  a  question  of  savagery  between  England  and  any 
“  section  or  party  of  Irishmen — a  question  of  killing,  outraging,  burning,  wasting, 
“  and  destroying — there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  England  would  triumph 
“  in  the  competition.” 

72,389.  Then  there  is  an  article  on  November  19th,  1881,  of  which  another  few 
passages  are  important.  It  is  headed  : — 


“A  Crime  to  be  Extirpated. 

“We  greatly  regret  to  see  that  class  of  malicious  injury  to  cattle  continue, 
“  though  happily  at  rare  intervals,  to  be  reported  in  the  press.  There  is 
“  something  which  is  exceedingly  repulsive  in  even  the  bare  idea  of  such  outrages. 
“  They  are  horribly  mean,  base  and  cruel ;  any  man  or  boy  capable  of  putting 
“  his  hand  to  such  a  piece  of  barbarity  must  be  very  low  down  in  the  scale  of 
“  civilisation,  and  must  have  very  much  that  is  evil  in  his  nature.  The 
“  perpetrators  of  such  shocking  deeds  deserve  the  execration  of  every  right- 
“  minded  man  in  the  community,  and  should  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  worst 
“  enemies  of  their  country,  inasmuch  as  they  help  to  bring  dishonour  on  a  noble 
“  cause,  and  oppression  on  a  brave  people.” 

Here  I  break  off  again,  and  go  on  : — 

“  But  if  they  never  had  a  word  to  say  upon  the  subject,  those  lamentable  acts 
“  should  be  a  grief  to  our  own  people,  and  should  be  regarded  by  them  as  an  evil 
“  to  be  combated  and  extirpated  by  all  possible  means.” 

The  next  article  is  1st  April  1882  : — 


“  Outrage  and  Coercion. 

“  Now  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  already,  times  well  nigh 
“  innumerable,  expressed  our  strong  reprobation  of  outrages  of  all  sorts.  We 
“  have  always  held  that  they  are  in  themselves  unjustifiable  and  inexcusable,  and 
“  that  they  served  not  to  benefit,  but  to  injure  the  popular  cause,  and  to  tighten 
“  the  fetters  by  which  England  holds  Ireland  in  subjection.  We  repeat  our 
“  unequivocal  condemnation  of  them  now;  we  have  nothing  for  them  but 
“  reprobation ;  we  deplore  them  on  the  ground  both  of  morality  and  expediency.  '' 
Then  my  Lords  : — 

“  In  fact,  nothing  can  justify  or  excuse  such  crimes  as  murder  or  these  brutal 
“  and  disgraceful  outrages  on  dumb  animals  of  which  we  occasionally  read,  and 
“  which  are  deserving  of  universal  execration.” 

If  it  is  suggested  that  there  is  any  exceptional  reference  to  this  crime,  I  could  read  the 
whole  of  the  article  to  show  that  there  is  not  “  The  Assassinations.”  This  is  on  the 
13th  May,  the  Phoenix  Park  mnrder : — 

“  Of  the  terrible  deed  of  blood  perpetrated  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  on  Saturday 
“  evening,  there  are  just  two  observations  to  make  by  way  of  condemnation.  It 
“  was  in  itself  infamous  to  the  last  degree,  and  it  was  a  blow  to  Ireland  such  as 
“  had  not  been  delivered  since  the  crime  of  the  Union  was  consummated.” 

I  believe  you  have  not  marked  any  part  of  that? — No,  but  the  whole  article  is  in  that 
spirit. 
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P’3®0-,1  “T1pass,j?  “"pf.  a?icle  of  the  13*  May  1882  on  the  same  thing,  called 
lhe  Park  Butchery  ? — That  is  from  another  newspaper,  the  “  Weekly  News.” 

/  2.391.  I  thought  that  was  in  the  “  Nation  ”  ? — No,  it  is  from  the  “  Weeklv  News  ” 

72.392.  All  the  others  were  from  the  “  Nation  Both  papers  were  mine,  and '  in 
ootn  papers  there  were  denunciations  of  this  outrage. 

72.393.  Hitherto  I  have  been  reading  from  the  “  Nation  ”  ? — From  the  “  Nation  ” 

Yes.  ’ 

72.394.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the  “  Weekly  News,”  merely  a  line  or  two,  which 
will  show  the  whole  spirit  of  the  article : — 

“  In  grief  and  pain,  and  with  a  burning  sense  of  indignation  over  a  foul  crime 
“  we  address  our  readers  to-day.” 

Then  it  proceeds  : — 

“  The  public  sympathy  embraces  both  of  the  victims  of  the  diabolical  tragedy  • 
“  hut  the  circumstances  attending  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
“  m  especial  have  profoundly  moved  the  Irish  heart.” 

There  is  an  article  in  the  same  spirit  on  the  17th  of  June?— If  I  am  in  order,  I  should 
like  to  read  one  more  sentence.  There  is  this  sentence  : — 


“  Ab  !  would  to  Heaven  that  some  of  the  Dublin  populace  had  been  near  the 
“  sP°t  at  the  moment.  The  shocking  deed  would  then  never  have  been  perpetrated, 
o  an(^  ^  ^  had  ^een  attempted  the  villains  would  never  have  escaped  scot  free.” 
72,395.  That  had  escaped  my  notice.  Then  on  the  17th  June  1882  there  is  an 
article  entitled  ‘  The  Bishop  s  Address.  Was  that  an  address  against  crime? — It  was 
a  denunciation  of  crime  by  the  Irish  bishops : — 

They  have  raised  their  voices  in  denunciation  of  both  sorts  of  crime,  and 
“  m  doing  so  they  have  acted  with  a  due  regard  no  less  for  their  duties  as  Irishmen 
“  than  for  their  duties  as  bishops.” 

Then  it  proceeds : — 


“  Whether  the  agrarian  murders  and  outrages  thus  condemned  were 
“  perpetrated  m  pursuance  of  any  good  ends  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  certainly 
the  Land  League  leaders  have  been  before  their  Lordships  in  denouncing  those 
popular  excesses,  both  because  of  their  essential  criminality,  and  because  of  the 
injury  they  were  calculated  to  inflict  upon  the  national  cause.  But  as  to  the 
doctrines  laid  down  in  reference  to  this  matter  by  their  Lordships,  there  can 
“  be  no  dispute,  independently  of  the  fact  that  their  authority  in  such  a  matter 
is  unquestionable.  They  emphatically  and  unequivocally  condemn  outrages  of  all 
kinds,  wkate\  er  be  the  motive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  they  so  solemnly 
aver  will  have  effect  in  the  quarters  for  which  it  is  intended.” 

The  next  is  the  1st  July  1882,  “  Coercion  and  Crime,”  in  which  you  begin  “  This  week 
“  the  country  has  been  startled  ”  ?— That  article  has  reference,  I  think,  to  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Curtin. 


72.396.  No,  that  was  four  years  before  ?— There  is  an  article  in  reference  to 
that  ? 

72.397.  Yes. 

This  week,  again,  the  country  has  been  startled  and  horrified  by  the 
“  commission  of  several  agrarian  outrages  of  the  most  serious  character.” 

And  then  it  proceeds  : — 

“  Ad  those  crimes  have,  we  repeat,  startled  and  horrified  the  country.” 

Then  it  goes  on  all  through.  I  now  take  one  of  the  2nd  December  1882.  This  is 
speaking  of  the  murder  of  Cox  : — 

“  But  of  the  deed  of  blood  perpetrated  in  North  Frederick  Street _ ” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  sorry  to  interpose,  but  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  friend  will  allow 
us  to  see  the  context,  as  there  is  no  copy. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  not  one, 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  got  a  copy. 

[The  same  was  handed  to  Sir  Henry  James.] 


/  2,398.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Perhaps  you  have  written  upon  that  your  own  memoranda  ? 

~JAorer,1Sm0tlling  uPon  {t  which  1  have  objection  to  Sir  Henry  James  seeing. 
/2,3".  This  is  the  article,  headed  “A  Vicious  Cirole.”  It  is  the  2nd  Decembei 
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“  But  of  the  deed  of  blood  perpetrated  in  North  Frederick  Street  it  is 
“  permissible  to  speak  freely,  and  what  we  have  to  say  thereanent  is  that  it  is  a 
“  crime  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  It  is  an  abominable  deed 
“  in  itself,  and  it  is  calculated  to  bring  down  on  Dublin  and  Ireland  the 
“  heavy  hand  of  merciless  oppression.'’ 

There  is  an  article  now  of  the  7th  June  1884,  “Dynamite  ?  It  is  headed 
“  Dynamite.” 

72,400.  It  is  headed  “  Dynamite  ”  : — 

“  The  recent  explosions  in  London  have  once  again  set  the  whole  country 
“  thinking  and  talking  of  dynamite  and  dynamitards.  There  is,  as  there  should 
“  be,  a  chorus  of  execration  against  the  men  who  could,  for  alleged  political 
“  purposes,  have  recourse  to  the  cruel  and  stupid  expedient  of  blowing  up  public 
“  and  private  buildings  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city.” 

Then  it  proceeds  : — 

“We  regard  as  demented  the  men  who  make  use  of  those  compounds  for  the 
“  purpose  of  working  out  a  political  end.” 

It  then  goes  on  : — 

“We  know  what  the  British  and  West  British  press  have  to  say  with  regard 
“  to  observations  of  this  kind.  They  are  pleased  to  stigmatise  them  as  apologies 
“  for  crime,  but  they  might,  with  just  as  much  truth,  declare  that  an  explanation 
“  of  the  causes  that  produce  disease  is  an  apology  for  the  disease  itself.” 

That  is  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  as  to  how  these  things  come  about. 

“  That  any  cure  for  the  political  ills  of  Ireland  can  be  found  in  the  blowing 
“  up  of  London  club  houses,  or  railway  stations,  or  Government  offices,  is  a  thing 
“  no  sane  man  can  for  an  instant  believe  ;  the  idea  is  simply  preposterous  ;  it  does 
“  not  bear  a  moment’s  examination ;  attempts  to  work  out  any  such  idea  are 
“  indefensible  and  lamentable.” 

Then  there  is  an  article  of  the  21st  November  1885,  upon  the  Curtin  murder 

“  No  Irishman  who  has  his  country’s  cause  at  heart  can  read  without  feelings 
“  of  profound  sorrow  the  account  of  the  recent  attack  on  a  gentleman’s  house  in 
“  Kerry,  in  the  course  of  which  two  individuals  lost  their  lives.  No  language 
“  can  condemn  too  strongly  the  insensate  folly  that  could  drive  men  to  pursue  a 
“  course  which  in  the  present  instance  has  ended  so  sadly  and  deplorably.” 

And  it  proceeds  : — 

“  On  the  other  side,  judged  by  the  standard  of  Christian  morality,  the 
“  perpetation  of  these  fearful  outrages,  and  the  persons  who  put  themselves  in 
“  a  way  leading  to  their  committal  must  be  visited  with  the  unequivocal  con- 
“  demnation  of  every  right-thinking  man.” 

Then : — 

“  If  the  dire  tragedy  that  has  taken  place,  and  in  which  two  lives  at  least 
“  have  been  already  lost — one  the  patriotic  head  of  a  respectable  household,  the 
“  other  the  son  of  a  poor  widow — should  be  the  means  of  inspiring  the  misguided 
“  youths  referred  to  with  a  horror  of  practices  that  may  lead  even  to  the  shedding 
“  of  innocent  blood,  these  lives  will  not  have  been  lost  altogether  in  vain.” 

Then  there  is  one  of  1879.  We  are  coming  back  ? — No,  they  are  not  put  in  consecutive 
order. 

72,461.  You  could  find  others.  I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  specimens  ? — With 
their  Lordship’s  permission,  I  should  like  you  to  read,  Mr.  Reid,  an  article  headed 
“  A  London  Letter,”  from  which  the  Attorney-General  read  a  portion  to  the  Court, 
and  omitted  reading  what  I  considered  to  be  a  very  important  portion. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  give  me  a  reference  ? 

72.402.  ( The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  it,  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — I  shall  tell  your 
Lordships  just  now,  the  article  is  headed  “  Our  London  Letter.”  I  wrote  it  myself 
from  London.  The  date  is  April  the  21st,  1883,  it  appeared  in  the  “  Nation  ”  of  that 
date.  The  Attorney- General  read  a  portion  of  it  and  I  think  the  remaining  portion  is 
of  importance  to  me. 

72.403.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Have  you  got  the  whole  of  it  there  ? — I  have. 

72.404.  Then  I  will  read  it  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  what  I  ask  you  ? — Wei], 
there  are  several  others. 
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72.405.  I  have  it  now ;  it  is  April  the  21st,  1883,  and  with  your  Lordships’  permission 
I  will  read  it,  because  the  Attorney-General  only  read  a  part. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 

72.406.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  know  what  page  he  read  the  part  from  ? _ The 

Attorney-General  read  the  first  paragraph  and  along  down  until  he  came  to  the  words 
“  But  I  fancy  one  might  fairly  hold.” 

' 2,407.  I  will  read  first  what  the  Attorney- General  read,  and  then  I  will  proceed  with 
the  article. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  attending  the  forthcoming 
Irish  Convention  at  Chicago  was,  as  the  newspapers  state,  considered  and 
resolved  upon  by  a  meeting  of  his  colleagues  a  few  days  ago.  The  view  of  the 
majority  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  so  doing.  Weighty  reasons  were 
adduced  by  them  in  support  of  their  views ;  but  reasons  were  also  given  on  the 
other  side.  We  must  all  hope  that  the  best  and  wisest  thing  has  been  done  ; 
but  if  a  newspaper  correspondent  may  express  an  opinion  on  so  important  and 
complicated  a  question,  I  would  say  that  I  would  much  rather  the  decision  had 
“  gone  the  other  way. 

“  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  are  being  looked  forward  to  with  great 
interest  by  everyone  here.  It  is  said  the  plain  issue  to  be  determined  there  is 
whether  or  not  the  use  of  physical  force  of  all  kinds — dynamite  included — may 
not  properly  be  employed  by  the  Irish  people  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberation 
“  of  their  country  from  British  rule.  To  take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  discussion 
would — putting  all  other  considerations  aside — hardly  be  a  safe  thing  for 
anyone  who  would  contemplate  returning  to,  and  living  in  any  part  of,  the 
so-called  United  Kingdom,  least  of  it  all  would  it  be  safe  for  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  argue 
before  an  Irish-American  audience  that  the  use  of  force  by  Ireland,  or  by  any 
other  oppressed  nation,  for  the  recovery  of  its  liberties  would  be  immoral.” 

There  the  Attorney-General  stopped.  Now,  I  proceed  : — 

“  But  I  fancy  that  one  m:ght  fairly  hol^  that  even  in  open  and  avowed  war 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  devices  and  the  agencies  that  may  honourably  be  resorted 
to.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  even  now  amongst  civilised  nations  an  under¬ 
standing  on  that  subject.  Thus  it  is  not  considered  allowable  to  poison  the  wells 
on  the  route  of  the  opposing  army;  and  there  is  a  regulation  against  explosive 
bullets  below  a  certain  weight.  Anyone  who  has  not  studied  these  matters 
may  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  should  the  use  of  huge  bombshells  and 
other  missiles  be  allowed,  and  the  use  of  small  explosive  bullets  be  forbidden; 
but  a  very  clear  reason  is  given  therefore.  The  man  who  is  struck  with  a  solid 
bullet  is  sufficiently  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  war,  even  though  he  be  not 
killed,  for  he  is  put  hors  de  combat — out  of  the  battle.  To  provide  a  missile 
which,  after  wounding  him,  would  insure  his  death  by  exploding  within  his 
body,  is  regarded  as  unnecessary,  outside  the  requirements  and  rules  of  war, 
and  inhuman.  It  would  be  analogous  to  going  over  the  field  of  battle  and 
killing  the  wounded.  Again,  in  modern  warfare  non-combatants  are  spared  as 
far  as  possible.  A  general  will  push  his  mines,  if  he  can,  under  the  forts  and 
magazines  and  positions  occupied  by  the  opposing  force  ;  but  he  will  not  seek 
to  blow  up  peaceable  communities  of  men,  women,  and  children.  On  the  sea, 
in  like  manner,  the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to  confine  belligerent  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  contending  powers.  So,  then,  it  is  evident  that  all 
things  are  not  regarded  as  fair  in  war.  But  why  talk  of  war  in  the  present  case  ? 
Those  who  tell  us  that  Ireland  and  England  are  at  war  use  the  word  only 
"  in  a  figurative  sense.  England  is  inflicting  on  Ireland,  by  the  use  of  her 
superior  might,  many  cruel  wrongs,  and  withholding  from  her  many  important 
rights  and  liberties;  those  rights  and  liberties  Ireland  is  striving  to  regain. 
There  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  sort  of  struggle  going  on  between  the  two 
nations;  but  at  war,  in  the  ordinary  and  plain  meaning  of  the  word,  they  are 
not.  Ireland  is  not  competent  at  present  to  engage  in  that  game,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  asking  her  to  dabble  in  it.  To  those  who  differ  with  this  view, 
one  very  practical  consideration,  at  all  events,  ought  to  present  itself  :  if  Ireland 
is  at  war  with  England,  England  must  be  at  war  with  Ireland,  and  cam  ot  be 
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“  expected  to  let  Ireland  have  the  warlike  operations  all  to  herself.  And 
“  then  if  Ireland  effects  an  explosion  at  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  may  not 
«  England  return  the  compliment  by  sending  a  few  of  her  ironclads  to  bombard 
“  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  ?— Would  there  not  be  a  nice  outcry  if  to-day  or 
“  to-morrow  any  one  of  the  guardships  in  our  harbour  were  just  to  drop  a 
“  shell  or  two  into  the  midst  of  the  neighbouring  town  or  city?  Would 
“  anyone  attempt  to  excuse  that  unexpected  and  atrocious  performance  by 
“  an  allegation  that  there  is  a  state  of  war  between  the  two  countries  ?  No,  no 
“  one  would  do  it,  because,  in  the  military  or  naval  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no 
“  war  between  them.  It  may  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  Irish  Americans  will 
“  take  this  common  sense  view  of  the  situation  a  great  number  of  them  know 
“  what  war  really  means,  having  seen  the  genuine  article  not  very  long  ago  in 
«  their  adopted  country  ;  and  surely  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  them  on  the 
«  iSSUe  above  stated  by  any  honest  and  responsible  Irish  politician  without  fear  of 
“  an  adverse  verdict,  or  at  all  events  without  fear  of  incurring  either  censure  or 
“  enmity  from  them.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell  could  carry  the  Convention  with 
“  him  in  favour  of  practicable  and  moderate  measures,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
“  that  even  in  his  absence  such  are  the  counsels  that  will  prevail. 

72  408.  Now,  Mr.  Sullivan,  you  must  excuse  me  for  asking  you  this  question.  Is 
there’ any  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  at  any  time  you  have  been  partly  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  organisation  of  crime  or  outrage  in  your  life  ? — There  is  no  truth  in 
any  such  allegation. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Murphy. 

72  409.  I  collect,  Mr.  Sullivan,  from  your  answers  that  you  were  connected  with 

the  Land  League  from  its  inception? — Yes. 

72  410.  And  intimately  in  its  councils? — Well,  fairly.  I  was  not  as  constant  an 
attendant  as  the  other  men  have  been.  I  have  been  a  busy  man  :  but  I  have  been  in 
the  movement  from  the  beginning  t$>  end. 

72  411.  You  were  on  the  executive  committee  ? — I  was  on  the  executive  committee. 

72.412.  Of  both  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  ?— Yes. 

72.413.  And  you  were  very  generally  in  the  choir  ? — Not  very  generally  sometimes, 

72.414.  Very  often  in  the  choir  ? — Yes.  . 

72.415.  Did  that  continue  in  the  National  League,  as  well  as  m  the  Land  League  . 

^U7S?416.  May  I  ask  you  in  the  first  place  whether  we  are  to  understand  from  your 
account  of  yourself  that  you  have  been  opposed  to  deeds  of  violence  of  every  sort  ?— 

I  have  been  opposed  to  all  deeds  of  criminality  and  of  outrage. 

72  417  I  use  my  word  advisedly.  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  your  answer  to  it : 

«  deeds  of  violence.”  Have  you  been  opposed  to  them  through  your  career  ?— If  you 

will  explain  the  question  a  little  to  me.  ....  ,  T  . , 

72  418.  “  Violence  ”  is,  I  thought,  a  word  which  you  and  I  would  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  By  a  deed  of  violence  I  mean  any  act  of  injury  to  another  person  ?— If  you 
mean 'whether  I  was  always  opposed  to  the  use  of  violence  of  an  honourable  and  above¬ 
board  kind  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland  when  Ireland  had  no  offer  of 
justice  or  of  concession  from  England,  I  say  certainly  not ;  I  was  not  opposed  to  the 

use  of  violence,  .  a  ,.  , 

72.419.  That  is  a  very  long  answer  to  a  very  short  question  ? — Sometimes  snort 

questions  reauire  long  answers. 

72.420.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  whether  I  am  to  understand  that  you 
fiave  been  opposed  to  deeds  of  violence  through  your  career — yes  or  no  ? — I  think  the 
answer  I  have  given  covers  the  case. 

72.421.  Can  you  say  yes  or  no  ? — I  never  was  opposed  to  the  principle.  I  never  # 
denounced  the  principle  that  Ireland  under  imaginable  conditions  had  the  right  of 
recovering  her  liberties  by  force  of  arms. 

72.422.  ( The  President.)  I  understand  what  it  is  the  witness  means.  I  understand 
him  to  mean  that  he  will  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  he  would  not  in  some  cases 
have  recourse  to  open  insurrection  ? — I  never  denounced  any  such  principle,  my  Lord, 
and  I  would  not  do  so. 
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72.423.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  open  insurrection 
I  purposely  put  my  question  in  the  form  I  did.  Deeds  of  violence  is  what  I  want  ?— 
Deeds  of  criminal  violence  I  never  meant,  and  always  opposed  them. 

72.424.  As  far  back  as  1867  did  you  write  a  song  in  praise  of  the  man  who  killed 
the  constable  who  came  to  arrest  him  ? — At  Manchester  ? 

72.425.  Captain  Mackay  ? — In  praise  of  the  man  who  killed  a  constable  ? 

72.426.  Yes? — I  do  not  know  any  such  case.  ■  I  only  know  the  Manchester  case.  I 
do  not  know  the  case  you  refer  to. 

72.427.  Perhaps  I  can  refresh  your  recollection.  Captain  Mackav.  You  seem  to 
know  the  book  I  am  referring  to. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  book,  Mr.  Murphy? 

72,428  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Captain  Mackay.  Was  he  an  American  who  came  over  to 

this  country  with  a  view  of  taking  some  steps  against  one  of  the  prisons  here  ? _ Indeed 

he  was  not.  He  was  a  county  of  Cork  man — a  city  of  Cork  man,  I  think. 

72.429.  Did  he  shoot  his  man  in  the  street  when  he  was  coming  to  arrest  him  ? _ Not 

that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  sure. 

72.430.  A  constable  ? — That  may  be  ;  I  do  not  remember. 

72.431.  Have  you  forgotten  the  incident? — I  have;  it  may  be. 

72.432.  Had  he  been  in  America,  and  did  he  come  back  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
of  his  movements. 

72.433.  You  say  you  have  forgotten  the  incident  ? — I  have  forgotten  the  incident  of 
the  shooting — the  alleged  shooting. 

72.434.  Was  he  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  constable  ? — I  know  he  was  tried. 

(Mr.  Davitt.)  He  was  acquitted. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Somebody  is  interrupting.  I  do  not  know  who  it  is. 

72.435.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  friend  is  suggesting  the  man  was  acquitted? — He  was 
acquitted. 

72.436.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  he  tried  for  murder? — I  do  not  know.  He  may  have 

been.  J  , 

72.437.  Did  you  write  a  poem  or  a  song  on  Ijie  occasion  ? — I  think  I  wrote  no  song 
having  reference  to  that  occasion  or  incident;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

73.438.  Did  you  write  upon  the  incident  at  all? — Not  of  the  shooting;  certainly 

not.  J 

72.439.  Did  you  write  of  the  incident? — Of  that  incident? 

72.440.  Yes  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  If  you  can  find  anything - 

72.441.  Very  well.  I  will  pass  from  it  for  the  present.  I  will  come  back  to  it.  I 
will  come  to  the  next  one  ? — But  we  may  as  well  dispose  perhaps,  with  their  Lordships’ 
permission,  of  this  point. 

72.442.  Be  kind  enough  to  take  the  matters  in  the  order  in  which  I  give  them  to 
you,  Mr.  Sullivan.  Was  there  a  man  named  Kelly  tried  in  Dublin  for  firing  at  a  spy, 
as  you  called  him,  named  Talbot? — Yes. 

72.443.  Did  Talbot  die? — He  did. 

72.444.  From  the  shot? — Yes. 

72.445.  Was  that  a  deed  of  violence  in  your  opinion  ? — Certainlv,  a  deed  of 
violence. 

/  2,446.  Was  there  for  the  defence  of  that  man  a  Mr.  O’Leary  called  as  a  witness  ? — 

Dr.  O’Leary,  yes. 

72,44/.  Did  he  give  evidence  that  the  man’s  death  was  due  to  malpractice  in  the 
hospital  as  distinguished  from  the  effect  of  the  bullet  ? — Yes. 

72,448.  And  did  you  write  an  article  in  praise  of  O’Leary  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  let  us  have  the  article,  please.  I  object  to  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  witness  the  contents  of  anything  he  has  written 
or  published,  I  submit,  without  interruption. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  you  are. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  got  it  here. 

1 The  President.)  You  asked  him  whether  he  wrote  an  article. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend  also  described  the  article. 

(The  I ’resident.)  He  wrote  an  article  upon  this  subject. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

(Ilte  President.)  Have  we  got  the  materials  for  trying  such  a  question  as  this  ? 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  but  I  want  to  see  how  far  this  gentleman’s  notions  of  an  act  of 

violence  are  the  same  as  those  of  othei  people.  , 

{The  President.)  Your  sketch  of  it  was  that  some  medical  man  stated  that  the  man 

had  died  from  improper  treatment. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  My  question  is,  did  he  write  an  article  in  praise  of  the  medical  man 
who  came  and  proved  it  ? 

{The  President.)  But  why  not?  Why  should  not  he  ? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  was  acquitted. 

72  449  (The  President.)  I  only  meant  to  suggest  that  it  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  trying  that  case  to  see  whether  the  medical  man  was  right  or  not.  Will  you  let  us 
see  the  article,  then  we  can  form  an  idea  ?— It  is  a  poem,  my  Lord.  It  is  a  little  poem 
in  praise  of  the  skill  shown  by  the  doctor,  which  was  a  subject  of  universal  admiration 

at  the  time  throughout  Dublin.  ,  m,  ■, 

72,450.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  The  skill  of  the  doctor  who  was  a  witness  ?— The  skill  of  the 

doctor  who  was  a  witness. 

72  451.  {The  President.)  It  might  be  the  skill  of  the  doctor  as  a  witness  ?  s  a 
witness,  my  Lord.  The  skill  of  the  medical  man— the  medical  skill  shown  by 
Dr.  O’Leary  in  his  evidence  upon  that  occasion  was  a  subject  of  universal  admiration  ot 

tlX(  The  President.)  Certainly.  I  am  surprised  that  that  should  be  made  the  fitting 

subject  of  a  poem.  #  . 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  was  a  little  astonished  myself.  It  is  so.  It  is  a  poem  in  favour  of 
W  H  O’Leary,  M.D.  I  will  not  read  it  to  your  Lordship,  but  I  will  refer  to  the 
page  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It  is  in  “  Green  Leaves  ”  published  by  this  gentleman, 
at  page  77.  His  own  account  of  it  is  short,  and  I  will  read  it  and  the  circumstances 

under  which  the  publication  took  place  :  .  . 

“  Early  in  November  1871,  a  prisoner  named  Robert  Kelly,  was  pur  on  his 

“  trial  in  Dublin  charged  with  having  on  the  night  of  the  11th  July  fired  at  and 
“  mortallv  wounded  a  Government  spy  named  Talbot,  on  whose  evidence  several 
“  Fenian  prisoners  had  been  convicted.  For  the _  defence  it  was  contended  that 
“  Talbot  did  not  die  of  the  wound,  but  of  some  mistaken  or  unskilful  treatment  in 
“  the  hospital.  A  great  amount  of  medical  evidence  was  given  on  each  side  ot  the 
“  question.  The  clearest  and  most  remarkable  evidence  given  m  the  case  was 
“  tW  of  Dr  W  H.  O’Leary,  whose  opinion  was  that  death  was  not  a  necessary 
“  consequence  of  the  wound.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  following  verses 
“  were  written  and  published  at  that  time. 

72  452  I  suggest  (you  say  no)  that  there  was  something  like  sympathy  with  an  act 
of  vMence  agaiS  aLverLent  spy  in  that  publication  ?-You  will  iind,  I  thmk  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort  expressed  in  the  poem  you  refer  to.  T  here  is  great  admiration 
for  the  medical  skill  displayed  by  the  doctor,  and  very  deserved  admiration. 

72  453  The  case  is  this.  After  the  Land  League  started  we  have  heard  of  a  man 
named  Murty  Hynes.  He  grabbed  a  farm  in  the  language  of  the  Land  League  did  he 
not,  and  in  order  to  convert  him  the  Land  League  held  a  meeting  of  some  3,000  or 
4,000  people  upon  the  farm? — Yes,  a  meeting  was  held. 

72.454.  And  those  people  knocked  down  the  walls  round  the  farm  ?  Pei  haps  so  ,  l 
really  do  not  know.  I  was  not  there. 

72.455.  And  that  converted  Murty  Hynes,  did  not  it  .  No,  I  do  not  know. 

72*456.  Was  he  converted  shortly  after  ?— He  was,  but  a  gentleman  went  to  him 

and  talked  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  I  understood  it  was  he  converted  him. 

72  457.  The  walls  came  down,  and  a  gentleman  then  went  to  him  when  he  was 
converted  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  the  visit  of  the  gentleman  was  before  oi 

afterwards. 

72,458  You  took  that  opportunity  to  write  a  poem  about  Murty  Hynes  and  his 
conversion  ? — iTes. 

72,459.  Which  will  be  found  at  page  162  in  this  book. 

{The  President.)  You  are  going  to  let  me  look  at  that. 
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(Mr  Murphy)  Yes,  I  will  hand  the  bock  in.  There  is  another  copy  here. 

[ The  hook  ivas  handed  to  the  President .] 

72.460.  Now,  there  came  a  time  when  three  men  were  tried  for  murder  for  shooting 
the  constable  at  Manchester  ? — Yes. 

72.461.  Did  you  select  that  incident  also  as  a  proper  subject  for  poetry  ? — The 
execution  of  those  men,  and  the  brave  way  in  which  they  met  their  fate,  I  selected  as 
a  subject  for  a  song. 

72.462.  But  that  was  a  deed  of  violence,  was  not  it  ? — It  was  a  deed  of  violence. 

72.463.  I  thought  you  did  not  sympathise  with  deeds  of  violence? — I  sympathised 
with  the  way  in  which  these  people  met  their  doom. 

72  464.  They  killed  a  man? — They  killed  a  man. 

72.465.  That  was  a  deed  of  violence? — They  killed  a  man,  I  think,  through 
misadventure. 

72.466.  You  do  not  call  it  killing  ? — Oh,  yes,  killing  is  killing. 

72.467.  Wicked  killing  or  not  ?  Did  you  consider  they  did  a  wicked  act? — Well, 
they  were,  as  I  understand,  sworn  members  of  a  secret  society,  into  which  they  entered 
for,  as  they  considered,  patriotic  purposes.  They  went  out  to  release  one  of  their 
chiefs  from  a  prison  van  in  which  he  was  being  taken  to  prison,  and  fired  into  the  lock 
of  the  van,  and  by  misadventure  killed  a  policeman  inside. 

72.468.  That  is  not  in  your  judgment  an  act  of  violence  ? — I  did  not  say  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  do  not  say  so. 

72.469.  Is  it  a  wicked  act  ?-~Well,  that  depends ;  there  are  degrees  of  wickedness. 

72.470.  Do  yon  consider  it  wickedness  ? — I  considered  these  men  acted  according  to 
their  sense  of  duty  to  the  organisation  to  which  they  belonged. 

72.471.  Did  you  consider  that  a  wipked  act  or  not? — I  have  never  argued  the 
question  out  to  say  whether  it  was  wicked  or  not. 

72.472.  At  this  moment  do  you  consider  it  a  wicked  act  op  not  ?t— I  consider  it  was 
an  act  that  had  very  much  better  not  have  been  done. 

72.473.  That  is  all  the  length  that  you  will  go  ? — Well,  I  will  gay  nothing  that  will 
throw  any  dishonour  on  the  memory  of  those  men. 

72.474.  You  think  they  did  nothing  they  should  be  ashamed  of? — I  think  they  acted 
a  foolish  but  a  brave  conduct. 

72.475.  I  will  take  your  own  description,  which  you  gave  Mr.  Reid  of  yourself. 
“  Opposed  to  every  form  of  crime  and  outrage  ”  ? — Yes. 

72.476.  That  is  what  you  said  yourself? — Yes. 

72.477.  You  do  not  consider  that  either  a  crime  or  an  outrage  ? — -Not  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  those  words. 

72.478.  In  any  sense? — Well,  there  are  legal  crimes  that  we  do  not  include. 

72.479.  Is  it  in  that  sense  you  have  given  your  evidence  that  the  League  never  had 

anything  to  do  with  outrage  and  crime  ? — My  evidence  is - 

72.480.  Please  answer  that  question  and  then  explain? — I  shall  answer  it  most 
certainly. 

72.481.  Is  it  in  that  sense  you  have  given  your  evidence  that  the  League  never  had 
any  sympathy  with  crime  or  outrage  ? — Yes. 

72.482.  Now  I  understand  you.  Do  you  think  that  was  not  a  crime  or  an  outrage  ? 
you  think  that  was  neither  a  crime  nor  an  outrage  ? — What  ? 

72.483.  What  those  men  did  ? — In  law  it  was  a  crime. 

72.484.  You,  sir?  Do  you  think  it  was  a  crime  or  an  outrage? — Not  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  those  terms. 

72.485.  In  your  own  opinion  of  what  is  crime  and  outrage  ? — I  think  it  was  a  legal 
crime. 

72.486.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  crime  according  to  your  own  standard  of  what  is  right 
and  wrong  ? — I  think  it  is  a  thing  which  ought  aot  to  have  been  done,  but  it  was 
unpremeditated. 

72.487.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  a  secret  oath  of  allegiance  to 
some  body  was  any  excuse  for  them  ? — I  think  in  their  own  minds  it  was ;  but  I  never 
favoured  the  taking  of  secret  oaths. 

72.488.  Do  you  think  in  your  own  judgment  that  the  fact  of  their  being  bound  by 
a  secret  oath  was  any  excuse,  I  shall  know  then  wheye  we  are  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  do 
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consider  so,  because  it  gave  io  their  own  minds  a  sort  of  justification  for  the  adventure 
in  which  they  engaged. 

72.489.  You  have  used  the  words  “  legal  crime  ”  two  or  three  times,  what  do  you 
mean  by  a  legal  crime  ? — Well,  I  think  there  are  many  things  crimes  in  law  and  punish¬ 
able  by  law  that  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  the  people  would  not  regard  as  morally 
disgraceful  or  criminal  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  the  motive  was 
not  a  dishonourable  motive. 

72.490.  Then,  Mr.  Sullivan,  if  a  man  honestly  believed  that  he  was  justified  in  shooting 
a  land-grabber  in  the  legs,  would  that  be  on  excuse  for  him  from  your  point  of  view  ? 
— It  would  not  justify  the  Act. 

72.491.  But  it  would  minimise  it? — I  think  if  he  believed  he  was  doing  right  it 
would  minimise  his  moral  responsibility,  but  I  do  not  say  it  would  justify  it  for  a 
moment. 

72.492.  Full  justification  perhaps  not.  I  think  we  understand  you.  Would  you 
call  that  a  legal  crime  ?— Certainly. 

72.493.  But  not  a  moral  crime? — No  ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  moral  crime.  I 
say  that  the  shootings  in  the  legs  and  other  such  outrages  are  moral  and  legal  crimes — 
both  one  and  the  other — shameful. 

72.494.  But  excusable  if  the  man  was  a  land-grabber  ? — No,  not  excusable. 

72.495.  Not  at  all  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

72.496.  Just  as  bad  in  the  case  of  a  land-grabber  as  anybody  else  ? — Well,  there  is  a 
question  of  provocation  enters  into  it,  and  a  question  of  the  man’s  own  idea  of  his  own 
acts  I  think  should  count  for  something. 

72.497.  Let  me  follow  that  out  a  bit.  A  man  has  been  a  herd,  we  will  say,  with  his 
master  for  10  years,  and  his  master  'comes  under  disgrace  with  the  League  and  the 
herd  continues  on.  That  man  is  a  land-grabber  according  to  the  language  of  the  Land 
League,  is  not  he  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

72.498.  Do  not  you  ? — Oh,  no. 

72.499.  Not  continuing  to  work  for  a  boycotted  person  ? — No,  that  is  not  land¬ 
grabbing. 

72.500.  Is  he  not  a  land-grabber  according  to  your  doctrine  ?— No;  a  land-grabber 
is  a  man  who  takes  a  farm. 

72.501.  And  the  man  who  works  for  him  ? — No  ;  that  is  not  land-grabbing. 

72.502.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  man  who  does  a  thing  which  is  not  considered  right 
from  the  popular  point  of  view  ;  but  surely  land-grabbing  is  a  distinct  and  different 
thing. 

72.503.  Yes,  yes ;  but  the  larger  term  has  been  used  here,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
to  include  the  case  I  have  put  to  you  ? — I  know  nothing  about  that. 

72.504.  Take  the  case  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  a  herd  who  keeps  on  with  his  employ¬ 
ment  when  he  is  told  by  the  Land  League  he. must  leave.  That  man  is  shot  in  the  legs, 
I  will  say.  Is  there  any  moral  justification  for  the  man  who  shoots  him  in  the  legs  ? — 
None ;  but  he  is  not  a  land-grabber. 

72.505.  No,  we  will  drop  the  word  “  land  grabber  ”  for  a  moment,  if  you  dislike  it. 
We  will  take  a  case  of  the  land-grabber  proper,  a  man  who  finds  a  farm  vacant  for 
two  or  three  years  and  takes  it ;  that  man  gets  shot  about  the  legs.  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  shoots  him? — No;  I  have  always  denouced  the 
injury — the  infliction  of  any  injury  upon  either  person  or  property  of  land-grabbers 
or  others. 

72.506.  I  want  to  follow  out  this  distinction.  You  said  there  might  be  some  little 
provocation  in  the  case  of  a  land-grabber? — Well,  there  certainly  is. 

72.507.  Which  would  justify,  to  some  extent,  the  shooting  ? — No,  I  did  not  state 
that.  I  never  said  it  would  justify  it — not  for  a  moment. 

72.508.  Now  we  come  to  another  matter,  please  ? — I  wish,  with  permission,  before 
you  pass  from  that,  to  say  that  when  I  spoke  in  denunciation  of  land-grabbing,  whicli 
I  did  many  times,  and  wrote  in  denunciation  of  it,  I  frequently  added  that  not  a  hair 
of  the  head  of  one  of  these  people  should  be  injured  and  that  no  violence  should  be  done 
to  them  either  in  person  or  property.  I  made  that  statement  publicly  on  Land  League 
platforms ;  have  stated  on  a  Land  League  platform  that  if  I  saw  a  land-grabber  myself 
drowning  in  a  ditch,  I  would  take  him  out  of  it,  and  if  I  saw  him  bleeding  from  a 
wound,  I  would  try  and  staunch  it,  and  if  I  saw  him  wanting  bread,  I  would  give  it. 
It  became  with  me  a  common  expression  that  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  these  people 
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should  be  injured ;  but  I  wanted  the  people  to  show  they  detested  and  disliked  that 
class  of  persons. 

72.509.  You  looked  upon  him  as  a  moral  leper,  I  think? — I  did. 

72.510.  And  he  was  to  be  treated  as  such  ? — I  think  they  are  a  very  detestable  and 
injurious  class  of  people.  They  are  the  people  who  caused  the  rack-rents  of  Ireland  to 
rise  to  the  extent  they  have  risen1 — land-grabbers  are. 

72.511.  I  must  pass  to  another  subject.  I  propose  to  do  so.  You  attended  the 
League  pretty  constantly  ;  you  were  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League? — Yes. 

72.512.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  these  books? — No;  I  do  not  know  a  single 
thing  about  them. 

72.513.  I  mean  there  seems  to  be  a  mystery  about  the  books.  Can  you  help  us  at 
all  ? — I  cannot  explain  it.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  books.  I  never  had  them  in 
my  charge  or  possession. 

72.514.  What  books  were  they  ? — I  suppose  they  were  the  ordinary  books  that 
would  be  kept  in  keeping  accounts  and  so  forth. 

72.515.  Was  there  a  letter  book  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.516.  I  must  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  this.  Do  you  mean  their  Lordships  to 
understand  that  you  do  not  know  whether  a  letter  book  was  kept  at  the  Land  League 
offices  in  which  letters  were  copied  which  were  sent  out? — I  think  it  quite  likely,  but 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  whatsoever.  The  only  book  of  which  I  have 
personal  knowledge  is  a  book  in  which  the  grants  to  evicted  tenants  are  entered.  I 
have  signed  such  books  myself  when  in  the  chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  organising 
committee.  The  other  books,  I  suppose,  are  there  or  were  there,  but  I  know  nothing 
of  them. 

72.517.  You  were  the  chairman  ? — Sometimes. 

72.518.  Often  ? — Often,  yes. 

72.519.  Were  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  week  brought  before  the  chairman  of 
the  succeeding  week,  and  signed  by  him  ? — With  reference  do  you  mean  to  the 
meetings  of  the  organising  committee  or  the  public  meetings — which? 

72.520.  I  will  take  both.  I  will  take  them  in  order.  First  of  all  the  public 
meetings? — As  to  public  meetings  there  was  a  report  from  the  secretary,  a  report 
almost  altogether  consisting  of  accounts  of  the  grants  made  to  evicted  tenants  and  the 
amount  of  money  received  since  the  last  meeting. 

72.521.  ( The  President.)  You  have  mentioned  that  before.  Were  the  grants  to 
evicted  tenants  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

72.522.  As  distinguished  from  other  books  ? — Yes,  so  I  think.  I  know  I  have 
had  to  do  with  such  a  book.  I  have  signed  it. 

72.523.  (Mr.  Murpliy.)  I  am  now  upon  the  question  of  the  resolutions  you  came  to. 
Were  they  entered  in  any  minute  book  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.524.  Ob  !  Mr.  Sullivan.  Do  you  mean,  you  really  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  minutes  kept  ? — Really  the  proceedings  so  far  as  I  was  cognisant  of  them,  were 
what  I  told  you. 

72.525.  You  are  a  man  of  business,  and  a  journalist  ? — I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
organising  committee.  I  went  to  these  meetings ;  I  heard  applications  read  from  tenants 
for  grants. 

72.526.  I  am  told  you  are  speaking  of  the  National  League.  I  wish  at  present  to 
confine  myself  to  the  old  Land  League  ? — I  am  very  much  obliged. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  that  is  so. 

72.527.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Please  kindly  keep  first  of  all  to  the  Old  Land  League. 
You  know  you  are  a  man  of  business  and  a  journalist,  and  have  had  experience  of 
the  world  for  many  years.  Were  there,  or  were  not,  miuutes  kept  of  your  proceedings? 
— I  had  very  little  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with  the  books  of  the  Land  League — 
scarcely  any  at  all.  I  had  more  knowledge  (and  it  is  not  very  much)  of  the  National 
League. 

72.528.  I  want  the  Land  League  at  present.  I  will  come  to  the  National  League 
afterwards.  Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  there  was  any  record  of 
your  resolutions  ? — I  assure  you  that  beyond  the  ordinary  presumption  that  such  things 
were  done,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

72.529.  Was  there  a  cash  book  ? — I  suppose  so. 

72.530.  What  other  books,  you  say  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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72,531.  Were  you  there  in  the  month  of  October  1881  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  now. 
72*532.  Have  you  any  numbers  of  your  own  paper  here  that  will  tell  you  ? — There 

are  files  of  my  paper.  .  , 

72.533.  Perhaps  you  could  recollect  sufficiently.  Do  you  remember  whether  m  tnat 

month  the  League  was  suppressed — you  were  in  the  chair  ? — I  was  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  League  previous  to  its  suppression. 

72.534.  And  the  one  before  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that — possibly.  Really  I  have 
not  these  things  in  my  recollection. 

72  535.  It  is  suggested  to  me,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  prepared  to  assent  to  it, 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  we  shall  find  your  name  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  as  presiding  at 
the  previous  meeting? — That  may  be,  but  I  only  say  I  have  not  it  in  my  memory. 

72.536.  Was  Mr.  Ferguson  in  Dublin  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.537.  You  know  Mr.  Ferguson  very  well  ? — I  do. 

72.538.  Before  whom  would  the  applications  which  came  from  the  country  for  money 
be  brought? — Are  you  talking  now  of  the  Land  League? 

72.539.  Yes,  exclusively  at  (present? — Well,  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Land  League  as  far  as  books  and  papers. 

72.540.  A  gentleman  who  was  in  the  chair  would,  I  should  have  thought,  have  known 
something  about  it? — Well,  I  was  in  the  chair  at  most  of  the  public  meetings.  I  do 
not  think  I  was  very  conversant  with  or  very  often  at  the  committee  meetings. 

72.541.  Were  the  applications  for  money  brought  before  the  public  meetings  or  the 
private  meetings  ? — I  can  speak  best  with  regard  to  the  National  League. 

72.542.  You  see  I  must  take  things  by  steps? — I  think  the  system  was  the  same. 
The  applications  were  first  considered  by  the  committee  and  they  were  decided  on, 
and  the  report  was  read  at  the  subsequent  public  meeting. 

72.543.  I  am  getting  on  ? — I  think  that  applies  to  both  Land  League  and  National 

League. 

72.544.  Were  you  never  a  member  of  the  committee  which  dealt  with  these  matters 
in  private  ? — Yes. 

72.545.  You  were? — Yes? 

72.546.  What  was  that  called  ? — Ijthink  the  executive  committee. 

72.547.  You  used  the  word  organising  committee.  Was  that  the  same  thing? — 
That  is  in  reference  to  the  National  League. 

72.548.  The  executive  committee  was  the  private  committee  that  regulated  the 
matters  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the  public  meeting.  Is  that  it? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

72.549.  The  executive  committee  was  the  one  which  dealt  with  applications  for 
money  ? — Yes. 

72.550.  Now,  it  is  suggested  to  me,  Mr.  Sullivan  (perhaps  yon  will  inquire  about  that 
matter  before  we  come  here  again),  that  you  were  present  on  the  13th  and  27th  of 
September,  and  7th,  11th,  and  14th  of  October  in  the  year  1881  ? — It  may  quite  be, 
but  I  have  no  record  or  note  of  it. 

72.551.  It  is  on  the  11th  of  October  that  a  grant  was  made,  or  an  application  was 
made  for  a  grant,  which  has  been  before  the  Court,  from  Castleisland  by  Timothy 
Horan.  Do  you  remember  that  incident  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

72.552.  You  will  not  say  that  you  did  not  see  that  application.  I  do  not  think  it 
likely.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection.  I  have  no  memory  of  the  matter 
whatever. 

72.553.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  Timothy  Horan  application? — Well,  I 
think  so. 

72.554.  You  will  not  undertake  to  say  you  were  not  present  when  that  was  discussed  ? 
— I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that,  but  I  certainly  undertake  to  say  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  I  have  no  memory  of  it. 

72.555.  Is  Mr.  Ferguson  here? — I  saw  him  yesterday. 

72.556.  Very  well;  we  shall  hear  more  from  him,  perhaps.  Now,  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed,  as  we  know.  When  you  went  back  on  the  day  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League,  were  the  books  there  or  not?— I  know  nothing  whatever  about  them 
— nothing  whatever. 

72.557.  You  had  been  acting  as  chairman.  One  would  think  that  papers  belonging 
to  the  concern  would  be  a  matter  that  would  interest  you  ? — I  suppose  there  were  some 
papers  before  the  meeting. 

x  556H6.— Ev.  86. 
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72.558.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  what  had  become  of  them? — I  did  not. 

72.559.  Why  not? — I  felt  no  special  interest  in  the  books. 

72.560.  Why  not.  You  were  the  last  chairman.  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  ? — I  did 
my  duty  as  chairman  and  took  no  further  trouble  about  the  matter. 

72.561.  Who  was  there  there  in  a  more  responsible  position  than  yourself  to  look 
after  the  books  and  papers  ? — The  people  who  ordinarily  took  charge  of  those  things, 
the  clerks  and  others. 

72.562.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  surely  you  who  were 
there  would  be  the  natural  person  to  look  after  these  matters  ? — I  did  not  look  after 
them.  I  discharged,  day  after  day,  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duties  when  I  was  in 
the  chair,  and  had  done  with  it,  and  made  no  further  inquiry. 

72.563.  But  a  new  incident  occurred,  -Mr.  Sullivan,  which  did  not  occur  every  day, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  the  League  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  leaders.  Will 
you  name  to  me  any  person  in  a  more  responsible  position  than  yourself  upon  whom 
the  duty  would  naturally  fall  of  looking  after  the  papers  of  the  League  ? — I  had  no 
duty  in  the  matter  whatever. 

72.564.  Can  you  name  any  other  person  upon  whom  the  duty  would  more  naturally 
fail  ? — I  suppose  the  secretaries,  and  clerks,  or  employes. 

72.565.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  secretary  ? — The  employes  of  the  League. 

72.566.  Who,  by  name? — Well,  I  am  really  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Harrington  was 
then  the  secretary  or  not.  I  do  not  charge  my  memory  with  these  things.  I  do  not 
charge,  my  memory  with  these  details. 

72.567.  Try  and  go  back  as  far  as  you  can,  and  help  me  by  telling  me  who  were  the 
persons  who  were  in  charge  who  you  suggest  would  lake  them.  Was  Mr.  Campbell 
there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.568.  Eh  ! — That  is  so. 

72.569.  Mr.  Sexton,  was  he  there  ? — Mr.  Sexton  was  in  charge  of  the  League  for 
some  time,  how  long  I  do  not  know.  What  he  did,  I  do  not  know. 

72.570.  Did  you  know  of  any  books  being  taken  away  from  the  League  at  that  time  ? 
— No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

72.571.  Was  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  there  at  that  time  ?— At  that  time — f  do  not 
know. 

72.572.  Did  you  know  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  books  going  away  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

72.573.  Nor  Mr.  Campbell  ? — By  repute,  I  know  that  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  was  at 
one  time  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  National  League. 

72.574.  The  old  Land  League  I  am  talking  about  still? — Or  the  Land  League, 

yes. 

72.575.  I  am  trying  to  unravel  this  mystery  if  I  can,  with  your  help.  You  will  help 
me  to  do  so,  please  ? — If  I  can. 

72.576.  I  mean  so.  The  sooner  the  better.  Who  should  I  be  most  likely  to  get  the 
whole  history  about  these  books  from — by  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.577.  Mr.  Parnell  has  told  us  what  he  can  upon  the  subject,  he  says.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  you  know? — Well,  you  have  mentioned  yourself  three  gentlemen  who 
might  very  probably  know  something  about  it.  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Sexton. 
You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Harrington.  What  I 
do  know  is  that  I  myself  know  nothing  at  all  about  them. 

72.578.  Never  have  heard  what  became  of  them  ? — Recently,  since  these  discussions 
arose,  I  heard  that  those  books  were  taken  to  England. 

72.579.  All  of  them? — Well,  I  did  not  inquire  whether  all,  or  few,  or  many. 

72.580.  By  whom  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  told. 

72.581.  But  I  mean  in  the  position  you  occupied  the  charge  which  has  been  made  is 
an  open  one ;  that  these  books  ought  to  be  forthcoming  and  are  not  forthcoming. 
Have  you  not  made  it  any  part  of  your  business  for  the  credit  of  the  League  itself  to 
see  what  has  become  of  these  papers  ? — I  have  not. 

72.582.  Where  were  you  when  you  heard  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — I  was 
in  the  League  rooms. 

72.583.  The  books  were  all  there  then  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

72.584.  Was  Dr.  Kenny  there  ?  — Well,  really  I  do  not  remember.  I  suppose  there 
is  a  record  of  the  meeting. 
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72.585.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  when  the  news  came  to  that  room  that 
the  League  was  suppressed  the  whole  of  the  books  and  papers  were  not  there  ? — I 
never  thought  one  bit  about  the  matter. 

72.586.  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  unintentional.  Have 
you  any  reason  to  think  that  every  paper  belonging  to  the  Land  League  was  not  in 
that  room  when  the  news  came  down  that  the  League  was  suppressed  ? — I  have  no 
reason  to  think  one  thing  or  another  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

72.587.  Well,  you  went  back  the  next  day,  I  daresay,  to  the  rooms  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

72.588.  When  did  you  go  there  next  ? — =1  do  not  know.  The  League  was  sup¬ 
pressed. 

72.589.  Did  you  ask  any  of  your  friends  what  had  become  of  them  ? — I  did  not. 

72.590.  Why  not?  Was  there  a  mystery  about  it  then  as  now? 

72.591.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  no  mystery  now  ? — I  know  of  no  mystery. 

72.592.  (Mr..  Murphy.)  Was  there  a  mystery  ?  Did  you  all  unintentionally  not  talk 
to  each  other  about  the  books  and  papers  ? — No,  that  was  not  my  feeling. 

72.593.  Why  did  not  you  speak  about  it  ? — Why  did  not  I  do  a  thousand  other 
things. 

72.594.  The  papers  were  your  property.  The  papers  contained  your  accounts.  The 
papers  contained  the  means  by  which  you  would  account  for  the  money  that  you  had 
received.  Was  it  no  person’s  business  to  look  after  these  papers? — I  suppose  it  was 
somebody’s  business. 

72.595.  Whose  ? — I  tell  you  I  considered  I  had  done  my  duty  when  I  went  to  the 
meetings  and  took  my  part  in  them  and  come  away.  I  never  inquired  about  these 
books  and  papers  or  any  other  things  of  the  sort. 

72.596.  Dr,  Kenny  I  mentioned  to  you.  Do  you  recollect  how  long  before  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League  you  had  seen  Dr.  Kenny  ? — Indeed,  I  could  not  tell 
you  ;  I  see  him  frequently.  He  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine. 

72.597.  He  had  something  to  do  with  the  books,  had  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he 

had. 

72.598.  Have  you  ever  asked  him  whether  he  could  throw  any  light  on  it  ? — No, 
I  did  not.  I  know  he  was  a  prominent  member  and  an  honoured  member  of  the 
League,  and  a  respected  citizen  of  Dublin. 

72.599.  Yes,  but  I  am  on  the  books,  not  on  the  respected  citizens  of  Dublin  at 
present. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  going  to  call  those  gentlemen,  and  I  venture  to  submit  my 
learned  friend  has  extracted  from  Mr.  Sullivan  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
it.  But  I  will  call  these  men. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Supposing  they  all  say  that  they  know  nothing  ? 

(Mr  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  how  many  have  said  so.  There  have  only  been  two 
called  who  have  said  they  do  not. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  is  entitled  to  fathom  this. 

(The  President.)  The  proper  suggestion  would  have  been  not  to  say  you  are  going  to 
call  somebody,  but  to  say  you  are  going  to  account  for  the  books. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  can  only  account  for  things  by  degrees. 

(The  President.)  Until  some  intimation  of  that  sort  is  given  Mr.  Murphy  is  entitled 
to  follow  it  up  and  see  whether  he  can  get  upon  the  track. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  friends  have  forgotten  I  have  read  their  affidavit  about  the  books, 
and  it  justifies  me  in  searching  this  matter  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I  propose  to  do  it. 

72.600.  There  were  cheque-books  there,  we  know.  Used  you  to  sign  cheques  some¬ 
times  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  signed  a  cheque. 

72.601.  There  was  no  account  in  your  name.  Before  going  to  the  question  of  the 
National  League,  I  have  some  other  questions  to  ask  you  upon  general  matters.  When 
first  was  it  called  to  your  notice  that  there  were  people  in  America  who  were  discussing 
the  question  of  dynamite  ? — The  American  newspapers  that  used  to  reach  my  office — 
the  American  exchanges  that  used  to  reach  my  office  brought  news  from  time  to  time 
of  all  the  public  proceedings  that  were  going  on  there  amongst  Irish  politicians. 

72.602.  And,  I  presume,  the  existence  of  these  discussions  in  the  American  news¬ 
papers  was  a  matter  which  was  mentioned  between  you  and  your  friends  ? — What 
friends  ? 
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72.603.  The  other  members  of  the  League? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

72.604.  Did  you  omit  to  discuss  that  also  ? — I  spoke  of  those  matters  with  the 

gentlemen  in  my  office — the  members  of  my  staff.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  discussed  or 
talked  these  matters  over  with  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League. 

72.605.  Was  it  a  tabooed  subject  or  not? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  was  tabooed. 

72.606.  A  subject  to  be  avoided  or  to  be  discussed? — I  did  not  discuss  it  nor  I  did 
not  avoid  it. 

72.607.  I  mean,  if  you  read  the  American  newspapers,  you  would  see  that,  rightly 

or  wrongly,  would  you  not,  the  supporters  of  the  League  out  there  who  were  sending 
money  were  being  concerned  in  these  dynamite  proposals  ? — I  do  not  admit  for  a 
moment  that  the  people  who  were  in  favour  of  a  dynamite  policy  were  sending 

money  to  the  League.  I  think  they  were  not. 

72.608.  Mr.  Ford’s  paper  reached  you  pretty  regularly  ? — Ye& 

72.609.  And  you  read  it  ? — Somewhat — not  very  diligently. 

72.610.  Did  you  ever  talk  about  what  you  found  in  Mr.  Ford’s  paper  to  any  of  the 
other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  League  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  made  it  a  subject 
of  discussion. 

72.611.  Were  not  you  afraid  that  some  discredit  might  come  to  your  League,  which 
was  a  peaceful  institution,  in  consequence  of  the  things  which  were  said  and  written 
in  Mr.  Ford’s  paper  ? — Not  a  bit,  because  the  League  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
Mr.  Ford. 

72.612.  But  the  money  was  coming  from  Mr.  Ford  at  that  time  ? — The  money,  or 
some  of  it,  was  coming  through  Mr.  Ford,  but  I  never  believed  that  the  dynamite  party 
were  contributing  any  share  of  those  funds.  They  were  reserving  their  funds  for 
other  purposes. 

72.613.  Do  you  suggest  Ford  was  not  assisting  the  Land  League  in  1880  and  1881 
by  procuring  subscriptions  from  them  ? 

(Mr  Parnell.)  No  such  thing  was  done. 

72.614.  (Mr  Murphy.)  Mr.  Parnell  must  please  not  speak  so  loud,  because  the  witness 
hears  and  I  hear  it  ? — I  know  that  a  good  deal  of  money  came  to  the  League,  and  chiefly 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  through  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  “  Irish  World.” 

72.615.  And  for  general  purposes,  I  think  ? — Yes,  some,  I  think. 

72.616.  If  in  the  same  paper  or  the  same  class  of  papers  which  collected  money 
and  sent  it  to  you  these  dynamite  projects  were  discussed,  was  not  that  a  matter  which 
interested  you  ? — It  amazed  me,  and  I  read  some  of  those  articles  with  a  feeling  of 
amazement — of  utter  reprobation. 

72.617.  Just  so.  Did  you  speak  about  them  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Indeed,  no. 

72.618.  Why  not? — He  had  no  responsibility  for  these  things,  neither  had  I. 

72.619.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  responsibility  might  attach  to  him  about  it  ? 
— It  did  not. 

72.620.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  did  not  speak  to  him  about  it  ? — No,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  ever  from  first  to  last  having  spoken  to  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  subject. 

72.621.  Do  you  mean  to  say  up  to  1886  you  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Parnell  about  the 
dynamite  business  that  was  going  on  in  America  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did  speak  on 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

72.622.  Why  not  ? — I  have  explained.  I  have  already  explained  it  was  no  concern 
of  his  or  of  mine  either.  These  things  were  done  and  attempted  to  be  done  by  a  party 
that  was  not  our  party  and  that  was  not  in  sympathy  with  us  and  of  whose 
proceedings  we  strongly  disapproved. 

72.623.  Yes,  but  this  party  pretended,  did  it  not,  to  be  sending  money  to  you  for 
your  purposes? — Some  money  came  to  the  League  through  Mr.  Ford’s  newspaper. 

72.624.  In  that  sense  they  were  your  allies  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at  the 
time  (that  would  have  to  be  looked  up)  when  he  was  advocating  dynamite.  I  think  it 
was  before  he  took  that  course. 

72.625.  At  all  events,  am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  never  discussed  it  with 
Mr.  Parnell  ? — Never  discussed  it  within  my  memory  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

72.626.  With  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Nor  with  Mr.  Biggar. 

72.627.  Nor  with  Mr.  Davitt? — Nor  with  Mr.  Davitt. 

72.628.  In  fact  it  was  a  subject  which  was  not  touched  upon  between  any  of  you  ? — 
There  was  no  designed  avoidance  of  it  in  my  mind. 
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72.629.  It  was  accidental.  It  was  accidentally  omitted  amongst  the  other  subjects  of 
conversation.  That  is  it  ?— “  Accidentally.”  1  do  not  see  why  you  should  apply  that 
phrase. 

72.630.  If  you  do  not  accept  the  phrase,  say  so;  but  was  it  by  accident  or  design 
that  that  subject  was  never  alluded  to  ? — It  certainly  was  not  by  design.  I  do  not 
think  the  phrase  or  word  “  accident  ”  would  apply  to  it  either. 

72.631.  It  was  neither  by  design  or  accidental  ? — It  was  one  of  the  things  I  did  not 
speak  of  to  him,  nor  he  to  me. 

72.632.  It  was  neither  by  design  or  accidental,  but  still  it  was  never  spoken  about  ? — 
I  did  not  designedly  avoid  the  subject. 

72.633.  Did  you  become  aware,  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  that  outrages  were 
very  prominent,  certainly  in  the  west  and  south  west  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  I  denounced 

them. 

72.634.  Yes,  yes.  From  first  to  last,  did  you  ever,  either  in  your  paper  or  personally, 
give  any  assistance  to  those  who  administered  justice  to  bring  a  single  criminal  to 
justice  ? — I  had  no  way. 

72.635.  Yes  or  no,  Mr.  Sullivan,  please  ;  then  explain  as  much  as  you  like.  Yes  or 
no,  either  in  your  paper  or  in  your  personal  capacity,  did  you  ever  give  personal 
assistance  in  bringing  a  criminal  to  justice  ? — Did  I  go  to  the  police  ? 

72.636.  Did  you  give  assistance  or  information  in  any  way  ? — I  had  no  information 
to  give.  I  treated  those  things  in  my  newspapers,  and  in  my  speeches,  and  I  con¬ 
demned  them,  and  I  denounced  them.  That  was  all  I  could  do.  I  had  no  cognisance 
of  these  things.  I  had  no  information  to  give. 

72.637.  Did  your  Land  League  ever  pass  a  resolution  that  its  branches  should,  as 
far  as  they  could,  attempt  to  bring  these  criminals  to  justice  ? — Well,  I  think  that  some 
such  resolution  was  passed  by  some  branches. 

72.638.  Some  such  resolution  ? — Yes,  a  resolution  of  that  nature. 

72.639.  When  and  where? — I  have  an  idea  that  there  was. 

72.640.  By  branches  was  it  ? — By  a  branch  or  branches. 

72.641.  Now  let  us  work  that  out.  “  I  have  an  idea  that  some  such  resolution  was 
“  passed  by  some  branch  ”  ?— Wes,  I  have. 

72.642.  First  of  all,  when? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  have  a  decided  impression 
that  someiyhere  some  branch  of  the  League  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
perpetrators  of  moonlight  outrages — that  the  members  should  assist  in  handing  them 
over  to  tlie  police.  Now  I  think  I  am  right  in  that. 

72.643.  One  moment,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  I  will  give  you  every  opportunity.  Did  you 
think  thjat  a  proper  resolution  to  pass  ? — AYell,  I  did. 

72.644.  It  would  be  the  natural  thing  for  people  who  wanted  these  outrages  to 
crease  and  who  might  have  any  power  to  make  them  cease,  would  it  not  ? — It  would  be 
not  an  ijnpropor  thing.  It  would  be  a  proper  thing  for  them  to  do. 

72.645.  Now  I  will  deal  with  your  Land  League  first  of  all — the  executive.  Did  the 

executive  of  the  Land  League  ever  pass  a  resolution  upon  the  subject  ? — They 
issued - ” 

72.646.  Please  did  your  executive  ever  pass  such  a  resolution  as  that  ? — I  do  not 
kjaow  about  a  resolution,  but  I  know  they  issued  a  document  for  circulation  to  all  the 
branches  of  the  League  denunciatory  of  crime. 

62.647.  ( The  President.)  That  is  an  answer.  He  says  they  did  not  pass  a  resolution, 
but  they  issued  a  document? — Not  that  I  know  of,  a  formal  resolution  ;  but  I  know  they 
issued  a  document,  written,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Davitt  to  the  branches  of  the  League 
denouncing  crime  and  outrage. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  what  we  have  had  already.  That  is  not  what  I  am  speaking 

about. 

( The  President.)  Still,  nevertheless,  it  is  in  existence? 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

( The  President.)  Because  we  have  had  it. 

62.648.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Apart  from  that  do  you  know  of  any  such  resolution 
being  passed  by  the  executive  either  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember.  If  such  was  done  I  do  not  remember. 

62.649.  Well  now,  about  this  branch  that  you  say  passed  some  resolution  at  some 
time.  You  cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  the  branch  ? — I  cannot. 
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72.650.  Nor  the  county  ? — No. 

72.651.  Nor  the  time  ? — No,  but  I  have  an  impression.  I  give  you  to  the  utmost  of 
mv  ability  what  I  have  in  my  mind. 

'72,652.*  I  accept  what  you  say,  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — I  have  an  impression  that  a  resolution 
of  that  sort  was  passed,  I  think,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  positive. 

72.653.  I  accept  what  you  say  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Egan  you  have  spoken  about. 
You  knew  him  well  ? — Very  well. 

72.654.  And,  as  I  understand,  up  to  the  time  that  he  left  England,  yo-u  knew  nothing 
against  him  ? — Nothing  whatever  to  his  discredit. 

^72,655.  You  have  read,  of  course,  or  I  will  ask  you,  have  you  read  the  speeches 
attributed  to  him  since  in  America  ? — Some  of  them,  perhaps. 

72.656.  Have  you  read  anything  from  that  time  which  at  all  alters  your  views  about 
Mr.  Egan? — Mr.* Egan  appears,  from  what  I  have  recently  learned,  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  organisation.  I  never  knew  it  until  I  read  these'  recent 
proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

72.657.  I  am  speaking  of  his  utterances  in  America? — Excuse  me  for  one  moment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  matter  to  his  dishonour  or  his  discredit,  but  you  are' 
asking  me  what  I  know  about  him. 

72.658.  I  will  ask,  has  anything  occurred  in  America  that  has  at  all  altered  your 
views  about  Mr.  Egan?— I  think  that  he  has  been  and  was-  a  more  advanced  Irish 
politician,  as  the  phrase  goes,  than  I  thought  he  was. 

72.659.  Are  you  aware,  or  are  you  not,  of  the  speeches  which  have  been  proved  in 
this  Court  to  have  been  made  by  him  in  America  ? — Well,  I  am  not.  I  have  not  read 
them. 

72.660.  Mr.  Redpath  you  knew  very  well  ? — I  met  him  in  Dublin. 

72.661.  Were  you  in  the  chair  in  Dublin  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  when 
Mr.  Redpath  attended? — It  is  quite  possible. 

72.662.  And  when,  I  think,  he  was  sent  to  the  country  to  work  for  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  know  nothing  of  his  being  sent. 

72.663.  Of  his  being  authorised  to  go  on  behalf  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  know 
nothing  of  it. 

72.664.  Were  not  you  in  the  chair?  I  think  I  can  refresh  your  recollection  if 
necessary  upon  that  subject  ? — I  know  nothing  of  any  sending  of  Mr.  Redpath  to  the 
country. 

72.665.  “  Sending”  you  substitute.  I  think  I  can  give  it  you,  29th  November  1880, 
Mr  Sexton.  I  am  reading  from  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — Please,  was  I  present,  to  begin 
with. 

72.666.  Yes,  according  to  the  “  Freeman,”  you  were.  Then  there  were  also  present 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Gill,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen : — 

“  Two  resolutions — one  thanking  Mr.  James  Redpath  for  his  services  to  the 
“  cause  of  the  toiling  masses  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  requesting  him  to  give  his 
“  services  to  the  Land  League  movement  ” 

I  see  it  is  in  America.  I  was  wrong. 

“  in  America  in  lieu  of  Michael  Davitt,  who  is  coming  here — were  passed.” 

I  am  wrong ;  I  thought  it  was  in  Ireland — it  was  in  America.  In  that  same  year, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  there  is  a  speech  of  yours  that  I  must  call  your  attention  to.  You  were 
aware,  were  you  not,  that  the  county  of  West  Meath  was  stated,  prior  to  the  Land 
League  movement,  at  all  events,  to  be  what  is  called  the  hotbed  of  Ribbonism  ? — Years 
ago  ;  a  good  many  years  ago. 

72.667.  How  long  ago  ? — Well,  I  have  not  a  good  memory  for  dates,  but  I  think  it 
was  a  long  time  ago. 

72.668.  Was  there  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  according  to  your  judgment,  in  which, 
prior  to  the  year  1879,  there  was  as  much  Ribbonism  as  in  West  Meath? — No,  I 
remember  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  through  Parliament  to  put  down  Ribbonism 
and  that  sort  of  thing  in  West  Meath. 

72.669.  Was  there  any  other  county,  prior  to  1879,  at  all  events,  in  which  there  was 
as  much  Ribbonism  as  in  West  Meath? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  existence  of 
Ribbonism  in  1879. 
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72.670.  I  said  according  to  your  judgment.  It  had  an  evil  reputation  for  Ribbonism, 
had  not  it?— West  Meath  had,  and  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  put  it 
down.  I  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  Ribbonism  elsewhere  or  there  either,  save 
in  so  far  as  it  became  a  matter  of  notoriety  through  the  Commission  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  was  passed. 

72.671.  Now,  on  the  10th  October  1880,  you  made  a  speech  which  their  Lordships 

will  find  at  page  426.  You  are  discussing  the  question  about  the  constabulary  and  so 
on,  and  then  I  find  this  passage - 

{The  President.)  Where  was  it  made  ? 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  At  Kilbrennon. 

“  Let  them  tell  the  landlord  that  this  increased  police  rates  exceeds  their 
“  power  to  meet  or  discharge ;  that  they  have  no  way  under  heaven  of  paying  it, 

“  unless  by  stopping  it  out  of  their  rents,  and  once  the  landlords  find  out  you  are 
“  on  that  track  you  will  see  how  soon  they  will  manage  to  do  without  this 
“  extra  force.  Moreover,  if  it  calls  down  this  punishment  on  the  people,  if  their 
“  legal  and  righteous  agitation  brings  on  them  the  penalty  of  having  extra  police, 
“  I  will  tell  you  how  we  will  manage  that.  We  will  so  organise  the  Irish  counties 
“  as  that  they  will  want  extra  police  in  every  county  in  Ireland.” 

72.672.  How  were  you  to  do  that  ? — I  distinctly  said  I  have  distinctly  referred  in 
those  words  to  a  legal  and  constitutional  agitation. 

72  673.  How  were  you  going  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  have  extra 
police  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  by  crime,  or  by  no  crime  ?■ — By  no  crime, 

72.674.  By  no  crime  ? — By  no  crime. 

72.675.  How  would  the  having  no  crime  make  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
have'extra  police  in  each  county  ? — The  extension  of  the  National  organisation  through 

these  counties.  #  . 

72.676.  Why  would  the  extra  police  be  necessary  in  that  state  of  affairs  ? — That  is 

for  the  Government  to  say.  #  . 

72.677.  That  is  what  you  tell  them  ;  we  will  so  organise  the  Irish  counties  that  they 

will  want  extra  police  ? — Yes. 

72.678.  What  were  you  going  to  do  that  it  would  make  it  necessary  for  the  Irish 
Government  to  have  extra  police  in  each  county  ?— Wherever  the  National  organisation 
was  extended,  Dublin  Castle  thought  fit  to  send  extra  police  for  the  purpose  of  spying, 
and  watching,  and  persecuting  the  people. 

72.679.  Mr.  Sullivan,  you  must  answer  my  question  ? — I  shall  do  so, 

72*680.  You  made  a  threat  that  in  certain  events  you  would  so  organise  that  the 
Government  would  want  extra  police.  For  what?  To  do  what  ? — I  have  given  you 
my  answer. 

72.681.  To  do  what  ? — To  do  what. 

72.682.  What  would  the  extra  police  be  wanted  for,  which  the  Government  would 
have  to  supply  in  consequence  of  the  organisation  ? — To  do  the  work  they  are  sent  to 
do  every  day,  to  persecute  and  to  intimidate  the  National  organisation,  and  the  branches 
of  the  National  organisation. 

[Cries  of  “  Hear,  hear.”] 

{The  President.)  I  must  say  I  heard  that  exclamation  myself.  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  take  an  extraordinary  measure  ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  have  the  Court  cleared 
of  strangers  if  anything  of  that  kind  occurs  again  ;  of  course,  if  am  informed  who 
is  guilty  of  such  "conduct  I  will  immediately  take  steps  to  punish  him.  Let  it  be 
■  remembered  that  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  exclude  all  strangers  from  the 
Court  if  that  is  repeated,  if  I  cannot  detect  the  person  who  is  guilty. 

72.683.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  hope  you  will  understand  me  ? — I  think 

I  do. 

72.684.  I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  have  every  opportunity  of  explaining 
that  which  may  lead  to  an  inference  that  would  be  wrong,  and  I  really  do  not  want 
that.  I  want  you  to  explain  it?— Indeed,  I  think  I  do  understand  you,  and  for 
that  reason  I  will  give  you  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

72.685.  First  of  all,  kindly  let  me  explain  to  you  how  I  read  those  words.  Then 
you  will  give  me  your  answer.  The  threat  that  you  make  is  this :  that  in  a  certain 
event  you  will  so  organise  every  county  that  an  extra  force  of  police  will  bo 
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necessary  ? — Now  read,  please,  the  other  portions  that  you  have  read  of  that 

passage. 

72.676.  I  have  read  it  all. 

72.677.  ( The  President.)  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  requires 
an  explanation  ;  but  1  take  note  of  what  you  ask  :  that  more  of  the  context  should  be 
read  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  even  now  "gvith  the  greatest  pleasure  read  any  portion 
Mr.  Sullivan  wishes. 

( The  President.)  Mr.  Sullivan  does  ask  that  the  context  should  be  read. 

72.678.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  read  any  portion  before  or  after.  I  want  you 
thoroughly  to  understand,  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  any  explanation  ;  but  1  wish  to 
call  attention  to  passages  which  seem  to  me  to  require  explanation.  It  is  my  duty  to 
do  so,  and  I  do  so  I  hope  with  as  much  respect  as  possible  ?— Will  you  read  as  much 
of  the  passages  as  you  read  before — just  the  same  portion. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  “  Let  me  tell  the  landlords” - - 

(The  President.)  Go  a  little  further  back. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will.  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  not  very  long. 

72.679.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

“  What  are  the  measures  that  are  now  being  adopted  in  the  futile  fiope  of 
“  putting  a  stop  to  this  righteous  movement  of  the  Irish  people  ?  ” 

— Precisely. 

72.680. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  issued  from  Dublin  Castle  a  circular  announcing 
“  that  increased  forces  of  constabulary  would  be  sent  to  the  counties  of  Galway 
“  and  Mayo.  The  increased  charges  of  those  constabulary  it  is  said  will  be  put 
“  on  the  people.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  with  those  increased  charges.  The 
“  people  are  already  paying  as  much  as  they  can  pay,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
“  they  ought  to  pay  ;  and  if  this  increased  charge  or  increased  rate  is  put  on  the 
“  tenantry  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  I  tell  them  to  go  and  stop  it  out  of  their  rents. 
“  (Cheers.)  Let  them  tell  the  landlord  that  this  increased  police  rates  exceeds 
“  their  power  to  meet  or  discharge  ;  that  they  have  no  ^vay  under  heaven  of 
“  paying  it,  unless  by  stopping  it  out  of  their  rents,  and  once  the  landlords  find 
“  out  you  are  on  that  track,  you  will  see  how  sopn  they  will  manage  to  do  without 
“  this  extra  force.” 

Now,  here  comes  the  passage  : — 

“  Moreover,  if  it  calls  down  this  punishment  pn  the  people,  if  then  legal  and 

“  righteous  agitation  ” - 

— Precisely. 

72,68).. 

“  brings  on  them  the  penalty  of  having  extra  police,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  will 
“  manage  that.  We  will  so  organise  the  Irish  counties  as  that  they  will  want 
“  extra  police  in  every  county  in  Ireland.” 

— Well,  now,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  understand  that  question.  I  think  my  meaning  is 
perfectly  plain.  Extra  police  were  sent  to  that  part  of  the  country  for  the  suppression 
of  a  legal  and  righteous  agitation.  My  suggestion  was  that  they  should  be  made  just 
as  necessary  by  the  extension  of  a  legal  and  a  righteous  agitation  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  that  would  be  a  burden  the  landlords  and  the  Governmpnt  would 
probably  not  make  them  bear. 

(Mr.  Justice.  A.  L.  Smith.)  Read  to  the  gentleman  what  is  over  the  page.  It  is  fair 
to  him.  I  think  it  does  give  an  explanation. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Most  certainly. 

(Mr.  Justice.  A.  L.  Smith.)  “  I  tell  you,  for  the  working  out  of  your  cause.”  I)o  yon 
see  that  passage  ?  The  first  line  of  the  next  page. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

“  Now  I  alluded  awhile  ago  to  the  agrarian  outrages  that  are  perpetrated 
“  by  the  landlords,  which  are  the  beginning  and  the  cause  of  all  the  other 
“  agrarian  outrages  that  we  have  in  Ireland.  I  tell  you,  for  the  working  out  of 
“  your  cause,  no  outrages  on  your  part  are  necessary  or  desirable.  If  you  spread 
“  through  your  country,  and  if  there  is  spread  through  all  Ireland,  this  organisa- 
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“  tion  I  speak  of,  it  will  be  more  powerful  for  your  cause  than  any  amount  of 
“  terrorism  or  outrage  that  could  be  committed  in  any  one  corner  of  the  land. 

“  We  will  have  this  organisation  so  established  that  when  a  wrong  is  done  to  a 
“  tenant  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  measures  will  be  taken  to  redress  it.  We  want 
“  to  do  away  with  the  temptation  that  comes  to  individuals,  when  they  are  hard 
“  and  sore  oppressed,  to  avenge  their  private  wrong.  We  want  to  do  away  with 
“  that  temptation  ;•  we  want  to  substitute  for  that  discreditable  state  of  things 
“  one  more  creditable  to  the  country  and  more  beneficial  to  yourselves.” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  all.  .  . 

72.682.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  If  this  was  the  organisation 
you  were  speaking  of,  why  would  the  extra  police  force  be  necessary  in  each  county  ? — 
That  is  for  the  Government  to  answer.  They  seem  to  think  it  is  necessary.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

72.683.  With  every  possible  respect  to  you,  do  you  consider  that  is  an  answer  to  my 
question? — Ido. 

72.684.  You  are  telling  the  people  that  if  the  police  force  becomes  so  serious  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  it,  and  the  landlords  will  not  do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  you  will 
make  such  an  organisation  that  an  extra  police  force  will  be  wanted  in  every  county 
instead  of  in  that  one.  Why  would  that  be  so  if  it  was  a  peaceful  organisation  ? — I 
claim  the  right  to  make  my  statement  upon  that  whole  passage. 

72.685.  ( The  President.)  I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you.  I  thought  I  saw  the 
witness’s  meaning,  and  when  once  we  get  his  meaning  there  is  an  end  of  it.  His 
meaning  is,  as  he  explains  it,  that  the  Government  would  suppress  their  agitation, 
though  a  legal  one,  and  that  by  extending  the  agitation  they  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  employ  more  police  in  suppressing  that  which  he  regards  as  a 
legal  agitation?— Not  merely  suppressing,  my  Lord,  but  watching  and  persecuting  it, 
as  I  have  said. 

( The  President.)  Very  well,  the  other  phrase  you  used. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  There  was,  of  course,  at  that  date  no  question  of  suppressing.  Still, 
I  understand  what  your  Lordship  means. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  recalled;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

( The  Witness.)  I  wish,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  to  say  one  word  with 
reference  to  the  questions  asked  me  yesterday  about  books  and  documents  of  the  Land 
League.  I  wish  to  make  my  meaning  and  statement  on  that  matter  perfectly  clear. 
The  Land  League,  after  its  suppression,  was  succeeded  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 
I  remember  having  heard  one  way  or  another  that  documents  and  books  of  the  Land 
League  were  removed  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  was  prominent  in  the 
working  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League;  that  was  Mrs.  Maloney,  who  resided  in  Merrion 
Square.  I  heard  that  books  and  document  had  been  removed  to  her  house  ;  I  afterwards 
heard  that  some  books,  or  books  and  documents  were  taken  to  London.  I  remember 
hearing  that  some  documents  and  books  were  taken  to  Paris,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  these  matters  myself,  and  if  anybody  said  to  me  that  none  of  those  books  or  docu¬ 
ments  were  taken  either  to  Mrs.  Maloney’s  or  to  London,  or  to  Paris,  I  could  not 
contradict  that  statement.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  myself. 

72.686.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Mr.  Sullivan,  I  must  ask  you  most  seriously,  did  you 
remember  those  things  when  I  questioned  you  about  the  books  yesterday  ? — No,  they 
were  not  prominent  in  my  mind. 

72.687.  I  gave  you  every  opportunity  by  asking  you  whether  you  had  either  known 
yoiirself  or  had  made  inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  books.  Had  you  heard 
at  the  time  you  gave  me  your  answers  that  some  of  them  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Ladies,  Land  League  ? — I  neither  knew,  nor  had  any  information  other  than 
the  rumour  I  have  just  described,  then  or  now,  in  reference  to  these  books  and 
documents. 

72.688.  Had  you  heard,  at  the  time  you  gave  me  your  answer,  that  the  Ladies’  Land 
League  had  taken  possession  of  any  of  them  ? — Had  I  heard  ? 

72.689.  Yes? — I  daresay  I  had.  My  understanding  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Murphy 
was  this :  I  shall  ask  that  I  be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  explain.  My  understanding 
of  Mr.  Murphy’s  question  was  this,  whether  I,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Land 
League,  had  personal  knowledge  or  authentic  information  in  respect  to  these  books  or 
documents.  I  had  neither  knowledge  nor  information. 

72.690.  Your  answers  remain  recorded.  I  propose  to  ask  you  some  more  questions 
upon  the  subject.  At  the  time  you  answered  me  yesterday  had  you  heard  from 
anyone,  and  what  person,  that  the  Ladies’  Land  League  had  possession  of  some  of 
these  books  ? — At  the  time  I  answered  you  certainly  the  circumstances  I  mentioned  to 
you  were  long  antecedent,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  hear  from  some  person  or  other 
about  these  books. 

72.691.  Had  that  been  matter  of  discussion  between  you  and  any  of  these  other 
gentlemen  who  are  named  in  the  particulars? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  speaking 
with  any  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League  about  it. 

72.692.  Leave  out  the  word  “  prominent.”  Have  you  had  any  discussion  with  any 
gentlemen  named  in  these  particulars  ? — Certainly  not. 

72.693.  Have  you  discussed  it  with  any  of  them  since  the  Court  rose  yesterday? _ 

No,  not  with  a  living  soul  have  I  ever  mentioned  this  subject. 

x  55696.— Ev.  8J.  102.— 5/89.  A 
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72.694.  From  whom  did  you  hear  that  the  ladies  had  taken  possession  of  some  of  the 
books? — Well,  I  really  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  think  it  was  more  or  les3  commonly 
reported  at  the  time. 

72.695.  In  the  Land  League? — No,  amongst  the  people. 

72.696.  You  made  an  affidavit  of  documents  in  this  case  ? — Yes. 

72.697.  The  Court  has  that  before  it.  You  were  told  in  that  affidavit  of  documents 
to  state  whether  you  had  either  in  your  possession,  or  whether  you  had  knowledge  of  or 
what  had  become  of  these  documents,  in  substance ;  how  came  you  to  give  that  infor¬ 
mation  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  not  so. 

72.698.  (Mr.  Murphy .)  I  said  in  substance.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  remember  the 
words.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  when  you  made  that  affidavit  you  gave  no  such 
statement  as  that? — I  think  my  answer  was  perfectly  candid  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
adhere  to  it ;  I  may  have  heard,  no  doubt ;  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  hear  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  rumour  some  statements  that  these  books  had  been  removed  in  the  way  1 
spoke  of. 

72.699.  Which  books  did  you  hear  had  gone  to  any  of  the  ladies? — No  particular 
books  whatsoever. 

72.700.  To  what  lady  ? — I  remember - 

(The  President.)  You  mentioned  one. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  did  not  catch  the  name. 

( The  President.)  Maloney. 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  some  recollection  of  hearing  that  these  books  and  documents 
were  taken  to  Mrs.  Maloney. 

72.701.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Anybody  else  ? — No. 

72.702.  You  mentioned  Paris  ? — Yes. 

72.703.  To  whom  did  you  hear  the  books  had  gone  to  there  ? — I  have  been  hearing, 
as  everybody  has  been  hearing,  that  Mr.  Egan  got  books  or  took  books  with  him,  but 
whether  it  is  true  or  false  I  do  not  know. 

72.704.  Did  you  hear  when  it  was  that  Mr.  Egan  got  or  took  books  to  Paris  ? — No  ; 
I  suppose  it  was  when  he  was  leaving  the  country. 

72.705.  Did  you  hear  what  books  he  had  got  ? — I  did  not. 

72.706.  Then  you  have  got  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Egan  who  took  them  to  Paris ;  who 
took  them  to  London  ? — I  heard  that  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  took  some  books  with  him 
to  London,  but  whether  that  is  so  or  not  I  again  say  I  do  not  know. 

72.707.  I  think  I  asked  you  a  question  about  Mr.  O’Connor  by  name  yesterday,  but 
we  will  go  to  other  matters  and  see  what  further  light  can  be  thrown  upon  that.  Did 
you  hear,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  books  were  all  collected  by  Mrs.  Maloney  ? — I 
did  not  hear  any  such  thing. 

72.708.  Did  you  hear  that  no  less  than  three  van  loads  of  books  were  carted  away 
and  paid  for. 

(The  President.)  I  doubt  whether  you  are  correct  in  that ;  that  is  not  the  impression 
left  on  my  mind.  I  think  you  will  find  it  was  three  van  loads  were  taken  away, 
including  the  books  ;  there  was  the  furniture. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Perhaps  my  question  was  wrong ;  three  van  loads  of  Land  League 
books  and  documents. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  A.  Smith.)  And  furniture. 

72. 709.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Your  Lordships  have  better  recollection  of  it  than  I.  Did 
you  hear  of  that  incident? — No,  I  did  not. 

72.710.  Was  not  the  carriage  for  these  books,  and  documents,  and  furniture,  as  my 
Lord  says,  paid  for  at  a  meeting  when  you  were  present  ? — Not  that  I  know  of ; 
I  never  heard  a  word  about  it. 

72.711.  I  recall  to  your  recollection  the  question  I  put  to  you  yesterday,  and  you 
can  judge  whether  you  gave  me  a  fair  answer  or  not. 

“  Was  Mr.  O’Connor  there  at  the  time  ” - 

I  will  put  the  question  before  that. 

“  Did  you  know  of  any  books  being  taken  away  from  the  League  at  that 
“  time? — No,  I  did  not  at  that  time. 

“Was  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  there  at  that  time  ? — At  that  time  ?  I  do  not 
**  know.” 
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“  Did  you  know  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  books  going  away? — No, 

“  I  did  not. 

“  Nor  Mr.  Campbell  ? — By  repute,  I  know  that  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  was 
“  at  one  time  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  National  League. 

“  The  old  Land  League  I  am  talking  about  still  ? — Or  the  Land  League,  yes. 

“  I  am  trying  to  unravel  this  mystery,  if  I  can,  with  your  help.  You  will 
“  help  me  to  do  so,  please  ? — If  I  can.” 

Now,  Mr.  Sullivan,  recollecting  what  you  now  tell  us,  do  you  say  that  those  were 
proper  answers  to  give  ? — Every  one  of  them  is  a  correct,  a  true,  and  a  fair  answei 
every  one  of  them. 

72.712.  When  the  Court  rose  yesterday,  we  were  discussing  your  West  Meath  speech, 
when  you  gave  your  explanation  of  it? — Yes,  a  West  Meath  speech  of  mine. 

72.713.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  lines  : — 

“  Here’s  to  West  Meath 
“  Where  the  tyrant  can't  breathe.” 

“  Where  a  tyrant  scarce  can  breathe  ?  ” — Yes. 

72.714.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — It  is  a  piece  of  poetry. 

72.715.  I  will  take  your  answer  Mr.  Sullivan,  for  what  it  it  is  werth,  with  the  license 
of  the  poetry  also.  Tell  me  this.  Was  West  Meath  the  county  in  which  the  Ribbon 
men  had  killed  a  good  many  tyrants? — Yes,  in  far  distant  times. 

72.716.  Had  it  any  meaning  in  your  opinion,  except  that  the  tyrants  had  been 
properly  dealt  with  ? — It  had  no  criminal  meaning  or  intent. 

72.717.  It  may  not  be  criminal  in  your  view,  but  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
allusion,  if  it  be  not  the  one  that  I  am  suggesting. 

“  Here’s  to  West  Meath 
“  Where  a  tyrant  scarce  can  breathe.” 

Who  are  the  tyrants  ? — All  oppressors  of  the  people.  I  think  that  West  Meath  was  a 
place  that  they  did  not  find  very  comfortable,  and  that  the  popular  feeling  there  was  so 
strong,  and  I  believe  it  is,  and  has  been,  that  there  has  not  been  much  rack-renting  in 
West  Meath. 

72.718.  Did  the  popular  opinion  take  the  form  of  preventing  the  tyrants  continuing 
to  breathe  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

72.719.  Why  else  was  it  that  the  tyrants  that  were  unable  to  breathe,  or  scarcely 
able  to  breathe,  in  West  Meath  ? — I  dare  say  there  are  tyrants  breathing  there  still. 
That  is  a  poetical  expression. 

72.720.  Why  did  you  drink  to  West  Meath?  Had  West  Meath  a  special  title  to 
recognition  ? — No  ;  in  the  little  poem  referred  to  I  drank  to  every  county  in  Ireland, 
West  Meath  amongst  them. 

72.721.  West  Meath  is  selected? — Reference  has  been  made  again  and  again  to 
some  verses  of  mine,  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  I  am  not  entitled,  when  those 
references  are  made,  to  have  the  whole  thing  read  out. 

72.722.  I  have  handed  it  to  their  Lordships  to  read.  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  the 
whole  of  the  poem  upon  the  Court. 

( The  President.)  If  there  is  anything  that  qualifies  that,  you  can  read  it. 
(Mr.\Murphy.)  Mr.  Reid  will  be  able  to  read  it.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  qualification  to  it. 
72,722 a.  ( The  President.)  You  must  remember  that  power  is  attributed  to  people’s 
songs? — Yes.  I  say  I  utterly  disclaim  any  criminal  meaning,  suggestion,  or  intent  in 

these  lines.  _  . 

72.723.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  If  there  is  anything  in  that  particular  poem  which  you  wish 
read  to  qualify  it,  I  will  do  what  the  Court  wishes.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
anything  to  qualify  it.  The  only  title  that  West  Meath  has  apparently  different  from 
any  other  county  is  that  tyrants  were  scarce  able  to  breathe  ? — It  is  a  little  poem  in 
which  I  toasted  every  county  in  Ireland.  West  Meath  was  among  them,  and  that  line 
rhymed  very  handil  . 

72.724.  You  are  the  author,  I  think,  of  a  Land  League  catechism  ? — Yes. 

72.725.  It  is  found  in  the  “  Weekly  News”  of  the  22nd  October  1881— that  was  at 
the  time  I  remind  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  when  outrages  were  becoming  very  frequent,  was  it 
not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

72.726.  As  a  journalist  who  is  axious  that  the  League  should  pursue  a  peaceful 
course,  you  did  not  keej)  your  eye  on  the  state  of  things  in  various  parts? — Icannot  tell  you 
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now  whether  or  not  at  that  time  charges  were  rife,  bnt  what  I  have  written  I  shall 
answer  you  about. 

72,727.  (Mr.  Murpliy.)  [j Reading]  : — 

“  (Q.)  What  was  the  plan  of  operations  proposed  by  Michael  Davitt  for  the 
abolition  of  Irish  landlordism  ? — (A)  The  first  mode  was  to  be  a  refusal  on  the 
“  part  of  the  tenant  farmers  to  pay  exorbitant  and  unjust  rents. 

“  (Q.)  Would  not  the  landlords  then  proceed  to  evict  the  tenants  who  had  so 
“  refused  ? — (A.)  Some  of  them  would  ;  others  would  prefer  to  reduce  their  rents 
“  and  keep  the  tenancy. 

“  (Q.)  How  would  those  proceedings  tend  to  abolish  Irish  landlordism? — 
“  (A.)  The  landlords  of  Ireland,  being  an  extravagant  and  spendthrift  class,  and 
“  having  all  sorts  of  mortgages,  settlements,  and  encumbrances  on  their  properties, 
“  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  loss  of  a  large  share  of  their  incomes,  and  the  State 
“  would  then  be  compelled  to  step  in  with  a  scheme  for  buying  them  out  and 
“  selling  the  lands  to  the  practical  farmers. 

“  ( Q .)  Suppose  the  landlords  made  but  a  slight  reduction  in  their  rents,  might 
“  they  not  be  able  to  live  on  their  incomes  and  carry  on  the  present  system? — 
“  (4..)  The  Land  League  rule  is  that  the  tenants  should  not  accept  of  slight 
“  reductions,  but  should  rather  suffer  themselves  to  be  evicted. 

“  ( Q .)  Might  not  other  tenants  be  found  to  take  their  places  and  promise  to 
“  pay  the  high  rents? — (A.)  No,  the  practice  of  ‘  land-grabbing ’  being  forbidden 
“  by  the  League,  no  honest  Irishman  would  like  to  engage  in  it ;  the  consequence 
“  would  be  that  the  evicted  farms  would  be  left  unoccupied  and  would  be  profitless 
“  to  the  evicting  landlord. 

“  (Q.)  Would  not  the  working  out  of  this  plan  bring  much  hardship  and 
“  suffering  on  many  of  the  evicted  families  ?— (A.)  It  would  bring  hardships  on 
“  some  of  them ;  but  no  great  reform  for  Ireland  can  be  obtained  from  the 
“  British  Government  without  suffering  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
“  people. 

“  (Q.)  Are  all  Irish  landlords  bad  men  ? — (A.)  No,  there  are  some  fair-minded 
“  and  respectable  men  among  them. 

“  (Q.)  Would  not  these  be  hurt  as  well  as  the  bad  ones  in  the  struggle  you 
“  describe  ?— (A.)  The  system  of  Irish  landlordism  cannot  be  tolerated  out  of 
“  consideration  for  those  exceptional  cases.  There  were  good  and  amiable  men 
“  among  the  shareholders  of  America,  but  yet  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a 
“  righteous  and  glorious  Act. 

“  (Q.)  What  is  a  land-grabber? — (A.)  A  heartless,  selfish  creature,  without  a 
“  spark  of  patriotism  or  public  spirit,  who,  for  his  own  gain,  sets  himself  against 
“  the  will  of  the  people,  and  helps  to  prolong  the  reign  of  Irish  landlordism  by 
“  taking  farms  from  which  tenants  were  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust 
“  rent. 

“  (Q.)  How  does  the  League  propose  to  prevent  land-grabbing  ? — (A.)  By 
“  condemning  it  as  injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  and  by  stigmatising  those  who 
“  are  guilty  of  it  as  enemies  to  the  country. 

“  (Q.)  What  happens  to  land-grabbers  who  disregard  the  injunctions  of  the 
“  Land  League  and  the  wishes  of  their  neighbours? — (A.)  They  are  boycotted. 

“  (Q.)  What  is  boycotting  ? — (A.)  A  system  of  social  excommunication 
“  practised  against  persons  who,  by  doing  harm  to  the  national  cause,  have  made 
“  themselves  hateful  to  the  people. 

“  (Q.)  How  is  this  social  excommunication  carried  out? — (A.)  The 
“  neighbours  of  the  boycotted  man  refuse  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him 
“  or  his  family.  They  will  not  eat  with  him,  drink  with  him,  buy  from  him,  or 
“  sell  to  him.  No  one  will  serve  on  his  house  or  work  on  his  lands.  They  shun 
“  him  as  if  he  was  an  unclean  or  dangerous  thing,  and  in  many  other  ways  they 
“  let  him  know  that  his  conduct  is  heartily  detested. 

“  (Q.)  Are  many  others  beside  land-grabbers  subject  to  boycotting  ? — (A.) 

“  Yes,  band  landlords,  tryannical  land  agents,  bailiffs,  and  other  persons  who 
“  actively  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  rack-rents,  and  the  carrying  out  of  evictions 
“  are  in  many  cases  boycotted. 
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“  (Q.)  Has  any  degree  of  success  attended  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
“  agitation  by  the  Irish  people? — (A.)  Yes,  very  great  results  have  followed. 
“  Thousands  of  landlords  have  been  compelled  to  make  reductions  and  abatements 
“  in  their  rents,  a  great  amount  of  their  own  hard-earned  money  has  thus  been 
“  saved  to  the  Irish  tenantry,  and  the  British  Parliament  has  been  compelled  to 
“  pass  an  Act  which,  though  it  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
“  gives  a  blow  to  Irish  landlordism  from  which  it  never  can  recover. 

“  ( Q .)  That  Act  being  passed  would,  it  be  wise,  as  some  persons  recommend, 
“  now  to  discontinue  or  suspend  the  agitation  ? — ( A .)  No,  it  would  be  very  unwise 
“  to  do  so  ;  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the  partial  successes  they  have 
“  gained,  the  people  are  bound  to  press  forward  for  the  achievement  of  a  complete 
“  victory.” 

72.728.  Now  let  me  ask  you  about  things  which  happened  within  your  own 
knowledge.  There  was  boycotting  at  funerals  ? — Have  I  heard  of  such  things  ? 

72.729.  Yes  ? — I  know  this,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  of  these  so-called  boycottings 
and  outrages  reported  in  the  paper  many  of  them  were  not  true. 

72.730.  Did  you  hear  also  of  such  things  as  boycotting  schools  in  which  the  teachers 
might  have  given  evidence  against  the  Land  Leaguers  ? — I  did,  in  which  the  teachers 
had  for  some  reason  become  obnoxious. 

72.731.  They  had  given  evidence  in  the  cause  of  justice  against  alleged  criminals  ? — 
I  do  not  remember  the  reason,  but  I  remember  reading  that  some  schools  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  were  boycotted  because  the  teachers  had  in  some  way  in  connexion  with  the 
movement  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  popular  feeling. 

72.732.  Were  you  in  court  while  Mr.  O’Brien  was  being  examined? — During  a 
portion  of  the  examination  only. 

72.733.  Did  you  hear  him  say  in  substance,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  his  words,  that 
the  heading  of  “  Incidents  of  the  Campaign  ”  was  one  which  had  not  his  approval,  and 
which  was  discontinued  when  he  became  aware  of  it  ? — Yes. 

72.734.  Did  you  in  your  paper  get  a  heading  of  that  sort  sometimes  ? — No,  not 
“  Incidents  of  Campaign,”  I  think  there  was  a  heading  “  Incidents  of  the  Land  War.” 
I  think  so. 

72.735.  Do  you  recognise  any  serious  substantial  difference  between  the  two 
headings  ?— Well,  I  think  there  is  a  difference. 

72.736.  You  think  “  Incidents  of  the  Land  War”  is  a  proper  heading  in  which  to 
insert  outrages  of  one  sort  and  another  along  with  boycotting  and  matters  you  do.  not 
disapprove  of  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  an  objectionable  one. 

72.737.  Now,  let  me  tell  you,  I  find,  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  this  peaceful  paper  of  yours, 

this  sort  of  incident - 

( The  President.)  Which  paper — the  “  Nation”  ? 

72.738.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  the  30th  July  1881.  Mr.  Boyd,  we  know,  was  fired  at, 
and  his  son  was  killed.  He  prosecuted  some  people,  did  he  not,  two  men  of  the  name  of 
Phelan  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

72.739.  And  the  League  subscribed  50 1.  for  their  defence,  did  they  not  ? — Not  that  I 

know  of. 

72.740.  Mr.  Sullivan? — It  is  absolutely  true  what  I  tell  you.  It  is  no  use  your 
putting  the  question  to  me  in  that  way. 

72.741.  I  put  that  question  to  you  because  I  have  under  my  hands  a  leading:  article 
in  the  “  Nation  ”  on  the  subject.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  know  whether  the  Land 
League  subscribed  50 1.  or  not  for  the  defence  ? — I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  whether 
it  did  or  not. 

72.742.  You  must  not  be  indignant  with  me  if  I  quote  from  your  own  paper.  Do 
you  know  that  the  Land  League  subscribed  50 1.  for  the  defence  of  these  men  ? — At  this 
moment  I  do  not.  It  is  quite  possible. 

72.743.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  fund  of  600Z.  subscribed,  a  great  part  owing: 
to  the  exertions  of  the  national  papers,  for  the  defence  of  these  men  ? — I  do  not  at  this 
-moment  know  it. 

72.744.  Did  not  you  write  an  article  in  which  this  matter  was  praised  ? — I  do  not 
remember  writing  such  an  article.  There  maybe  an  article  in  the  paper  upon  that 
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subject  and  to  that  effect,  but  I  did  not  write  every  article  in  the  paper.  I  am 
responsible  for  them  all ;  but  I  am  not  the  writer  of  all  the  articles  in  that  paper. 

72.745.  (Mr.  Murpliy.)  August  the  27th,  1881.  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  the  whole 
upon  your  Lordships  ? — Is  it  the  “  Weekly  News,”  please? 

72.746.  No,  the  “  Nation,”  according  to  my  recollection  ? — And  I  may  say  that  I  see 
nothing  improper  in  subscribing  for  the  defence,  or  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of 
accused  people. 

72.747.  That  may  be,  but  I  want  to  prove  the  facts.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
saying  that,  but  I  want  to  verify  my  words.  It  is  the  27th  August,  on  the  first  page, 
and  the  3rd  column.  It  gives  first  of  all  a  description  of  the  difficulties  that  people 
have  in  their  trials,  and  so  on.  It  says  then — 

“  The  response  to  their  appeal  was  generous  and  encouraging.  600 /.  were 
“  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  will  need  nearly  200/,.  more,  Father  Furlong  says, 

“  to  discharge  all  liabilities  of  the  committee.  On  Tuesday  the  Land  League 
“  granted  50/.  towards  this  sum,  and  we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not 
“  be  slow  in  subscribing  the  remainder.” 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  am  justified  in  suggesting  to  you  that  the  League  had 
subscribed  50/.  towards  that  defence?— I  take  it  to  be  so.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this 
page  of  the  “  Nation  ”  was  written  by  this  sub-editor  of  the  “  Nation.” 

72.748.  Mr.  Sullivan,  are  you  going  to  take  the  position  that  you  are  not  responsible 
for  what  appears  ? — Not  for  an  instant.  Surely  I  maybe  allowed  to  make  a  plain 
statement.  I  do  not  repudiate  one  line  in  the  paper.  I  am  responsible  for  them  all. 
I  did  not  write  them  all.  It  is  really  a  summary.  That  column  consists  of  a  number 
of  paragraphs,  some  of  matters  arising  in  the  w.eek,  and  some  written  by  the  sub-editor 
of  the  “  Nation.” 

72.749.  Who  was  at  that  time  the  sub-editor  ?— I  think  Mr.  Daniel  Crilly,  now  a 
Member  of  Parliament. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  stated  there,  I  shall  not  dispute  it. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  it  was  within  Mr.  Crilly’s 
time. 

72.750.  (Mr.  Murphy,)  I  want  to  go  to  a  matter  now  to  which  I  am  going  to  call 
your  attention.  Was  it  within  your  knowledge  that  after  the  acquittal  of  those  men 
Mr.  Boyd  was  severely  boycotted  ? — I  think  that  was  so.  I  think  that  would  be  very 
likely. 

72.751.  Is  boycotting  regarded  as  an  “  incident  of  the  war”  in  your  paper? — It 
may  have  been. 

72.752.  It  is  not  in  the  original  one — I  do  not  suggest  that,  but  it  is  copied  from 
the  Press  Association  and  inserted  as  an  incident  of  the  war  ? — Y ery  possibly ;  I  do 
not  know  it. 

72.753.  On  the  30th  July  1881—“  a  Press  Association  telegram,  Tuesday,  says  200 
men.”  It  is  headed  “  Incidents  of  the  War”  ?— Incidents  of  the  Land  War,  I  think  it 
was. 

72.754.  Quite  so. 

“  Two  hundred  men  from  the  North  of  Ireland  arrived  yesterday  at  Water- 
“  ford  and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  New  Ross,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of  police 
“  to  cut  the  hay  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been  boycotted  since  the  acquittal  three 
“  weeks  ago  of  the  two  men  named  Phelan  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and  the 
“  attempt  to  murder  himself.” 

72.755.  Let  me  give  you  another  incident  of  the  Land  War  ? — Yes. 

72.756.  November  26th,  1881  : — 

“  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  LAND  WAR. 

“  A  Boycotted  Funeral. 

“  The  ‘  Leinster  Leader  ’  of  Saturday  last  says  : — 

“  The  remains  of  Mr.  Richard  Fenton,  of  Buttersgrange,  county  Carlow, 
“  were  interred  at  Denard,  county  Wicklow,  on  last  Monday.  The  coffin  was 
“  carried  on  a  military  brake.  Mr.  Fenton,  junior,  could  not  procure  a  hearse, 
“  though  he  tried  every  town  within  a  circuit  of  30  miles.  He  took  the  farm  at 
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“  Liscoleman,  for  -which  Mr.  O’Toole,  now  a  suspect  in  Naas,  would  not  be  accepted 
“  as  the  tenant.  He  was  then  boycotted.  The  funeral  was  guarded  by  police.” 
Do  you  regard  that  as  one  of  the  outrages  to  which  land-grabbers  and  enemies  of  the 
League  were  subject  or  not? — Well,  to  be  subjected — -not  to  be  subject  by  direction 
of  the  League,  or  by  me. 

72.757.  With  the  sympathy  of  the  League  ? — I  cannot  answer  about  sympathy,  I 
can  only  answer  for  my  own  sympathy. 

72.758.  Why  did  you  allow  that  incident  to  be  inserted  as  one  of  the  incidents  of 
the  land  war,  if  your  organisation  did  not  sympathise  with  the  treatment  to  which 
Mr.  Fenton  was  subject  ? — There  is  no  such  significance  in  the  case  whatever.  These 
are  clippings  from  the  daily  press  and  telegrams  from  the  Press  Association,  and  other 
sources  of  information  that  were  put  under  that  heading.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  that  heading. 

72.759.  Do  you  think  that  their  insertion  would  be  likely  to  prevent  the  land- 
grabber  being  so  treated  ?— To  prevent  it  ? 

72.760.  Yes  ? — ‘Certainly  not. 

72.761.  Do  you  think  that  an  article  of  that  sort  would  be  likely  to  frighten  people 
from  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — I  never  thought  whether  it  would  or  not. 
I  suppose  it  would  have  some  such  effect. 

72.762.  Did  you  think  a  publication  of  that  treatment  would  be  likely  to  affect  it  ? — 
I  daresay  that  the  knowledge  that  such  things  were  occurring  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect. 

72.763.  Was  not  it  for  that  reason  that  they  were  inserted  ? — No. 

72.764.  Why  not  then — for  what  other  reason  ? — As  news — items  of  news. 

72.765.  And  things  that  would  be  likely  to  frighten  people  or  not  ? — Let  that  be  as 
it  may  be,  it  was  not  inserted  for  that  purpose. 

72.766.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more  npon  that  subject,  Mr.  Sullivan? — We 
are  a  newspaper — we  are  bound  to  publish  news. 

72.767.  Now  the  only  matter  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with  is  this.  My 
friend  Mr.  Reid  selected  some  passages  from  your  speech  with  a  view  of  showing  its 
peaceful  character,  and  among  other  things  the  dislike  you  had  to  boycotting  outrages  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

72.768.  And  he  read  one,  I  think,  of  the  5th  May  1883.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
read  it  all.  My  friend  can  read  it  if  he  pleases.  I  am  going  to  read  you  one  headed 
“  Coming  Home  to  Roost.”  It  is  the  5th  May  1883. 

“  COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST. 

% 

“  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  phrase  by  which  British  and  West-British 
“  writers  love  to  designate  the  Irish  or  Irish- American  imitators  of  Hartman, 
“  Orsini,  Gallenga,  Mazzini,  and  Ceis,  is  the  ‘  dynamite  fiends.'  Dynamite  fiends. 
“  Why  fiends  ?  Our  own  opinion  of  this  class  of  men  is  well  enough  known.” 

■ — Clearly. 

72.769. 

“We  hold  their  principles  and  practice  in  utter  aversion,  but  when  we  find 
“  our  British  and  West-British  contemporaries  tacking  on  the  epithet  ‘  fiends  ’  to 
“  those  who  use  dynamite  or  advocate  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  tyrranicide, 
“  our  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  we  want  to  know,  you  know.  Fiends — Is  this 
“  the  first  time  dynamite  has  been  used  in  political  outrages  ?  Surely  not.” 

Then  a  little  further  on,  after  speaking  to  the  Russians,  you  say  this  : — 

“  But  perhaps  the  Russian  dynamiters  have  never  done  anything  so  fiendish 
“  as  the  blowing  up  of  the  window-sill  of  the  London  Local  Government  Office. 
“  Perhaps  they  never  broke  so  many  panes  of  glass  as  those  fiends  did  at 
“  Westminster.  Perhaps  they  never  frightened  so  estimable  a  man  as  Sir  William 
“  Harcourt.  ‘  Marry  come  up  !  ’  They  blew  into  fragments  the  dining-hall  of  the 
“  Imperial  Palace,  where  they  had  hoped  to  destroy  a  man  almost  as  lofty  and 
“  nearly  as  autocratic  as  Sir  William — the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  wit.  The  occurrence 
“  was  duly  chronicled  by  our  British  contemporaries.  Why,  ah,  why,  we  want  to 
“  know,  did  they  not  then  call  dynamiters  ‘  Fiends,’  with  a  big  ‘  F  ’  ?  Oh  !  but  look  at 
“  that  terrible  Whitehead  affair.  Think  of  those  fishing-stockings  filled  with  nitro- 
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“  glycerine !  Think  of  Gallagher  and  his  gutta-percha  bags.  Have  not  the 
“  informers  disclosed  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  ‘  tumbled,’  and 
“  even  the  sacred  edifice  in  Scotland  Yard  knocked  into  ruins  ? — At  all  events,  it 
“  surely  is  fiendish  to  use  dynamite  in  treasonable  projects  to  terrify  or  destroy 
“  the  rulers  of  a  country.  Softly,  softly,  most  virtuously  indignant  British 
“  pressman.” 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this,  is  not  the  moral  of  that  article  “  serve  Englishmen 
“  right  if  dynamite  is  used  in  their  cities  ”  ? — It  is  not;  the  moral  of  it  is  this,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  the  way  that  the  British  press  write  on  that  subject  at 
home  and  abroad. 

72.770.  Does  notit  mean  “serve  them  right  ?  ” — No  [ emphatically ]. 

72.771.  Why  then  introduce  this  attack  upon  those  who  were  dynamite  fiends  at  this 
moment  ?  Did  you  think  they  were  fiends  ? — Who  ? 

72.772.  The  people  who  were  using  dynamite  in  large  cities  ? — I  think  their  crime  of 
the  deepest  dye.  The  word  “  fiend  ”  was  applied  to  them  by  the  “  Times.” 

72.773.  Did  you  think  he  was  a  fiend  or  not? — No  man  is  a  fiend  ;  this  was  a  term 
applied  by  the  English  press — I  think  by  the  “  Times  ” — to  the  Irish  dynamiters,  and 
the  writer  of  that  article  points  out  that  the  writer  of  that  did  not  speak  in  the  same 
terms  of  Russian  dynamiters  :  ergo,  that  the  “  Times  ”  was  not  a  fair-dealing  sort  of 
journal. 

72.774.  {The  President.)  But  upon  some  further  consideration,  do  you  now  approve 
of  the  article? — As  an  argument  against  the  “  Times”  newspaper,  I  do  approve  of  it ; 
but  I  say  the  writer  of  it — I  am  not  now  the  writer — the  writer  of  it  would  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  write  a  line  that  would  have,  to  his  intent  and  knowledge,  the 
effect  of  apologising  for  or  expressing  sympathy  in  outrages  of  that  sort.  If  I 
mentioned  his  name  in  this  court,  he  would  be  recognised  as  the  last  man  in  the  world 
who  would  write  such  an  article. 

72.775.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  We  can  only,  in  this  wicked  world,  treat  people  by  what 
they  say  or  do;  do  you  approve  of  this  article  ? — For  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
written,  I  think  it  is  a  good  article. 

72.776.  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ? — Not  a  bit. 

72.777.  {Sir  H.  James.)  Or  the  effects  of  it  ? — The  only  effect  was  to  show  up  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  London  “  Times.” 

72.778.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Does  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  if  the  population  in 
Ireland  was  in  the  condition  that  Mr.  O’Brien  described  yesterday,  wanting  only  a 
match  to  be  applied  to  it  to  burst  out  into  a  flame,  that  things  of  that  sort  might  be 
thought  by  some  to  lead  people  to  palliate  crimes  ? — I  cannot  account  for  what  some 
people  may  think ;  I  cannot  account  for  that. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

72.779.  This  pamphlet  yon  have  here — the  pamphlet  referred  to  yesterday — 
contains  articles  of  denunciation  of  crime  by  different  members  of  the  League, 
Members  of  Parliament? — Yes,  statements  at  public  meetings  in  Ireland. 

72.780.  That  is  taken  from  the  press  at  the  time? — It  is  taken  from  published 
reports. 

72.781.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  propose  to  put  this  pamphlet  in,  my  Lord.  I  do  not 
propose  to  read  it ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The  next  thing  I  want  to  ask  you 
is  this,  about  these  Land  League  books.  You  told  us  you  have  not  spoken  to  anyone 
or  to  any  one  of  your  counsel  in  reference  to  the  matter  since  yesterday  ? — Certainly. 

72.782.  As  far  as  the  books  are  concerned,  had  you  ever  the  custody  of  those  books 
at  all  yourself,  or  the  control  of  them  ? — Never,  anyone  of  them. 

72.783.  You  have  been  asked,  in  reference  to  your  poems,  this  word  “  Westmeath  ”  : — 

“  Here’s  to  Westmeath, 

“  Where  the  tyrant  scarce  can  breathe.” 

You  told  us  yesterday,  and  I  only  want  to  get  it  clear,  that  it  included  Antrim,  Leitrim, 
Derry,  Donegal,  Kerry,  Louth,  Carlow,  Longford,  Waterford,  and,  indeed,  every 
county  ? — Every  one  of  the  32  counties. 

72.784.  That  being,  I  hope,  the  appropriate  rhyme,  did  it  ever  enter  into  your  mind 
that  this  would  be  an  incitement  to  outrage  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  never. 
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72.785.  This  was  published  in  1888  ;  when  was  it  first  published  ? — A  long  time  ago 
there  have  been  some  20  or  30  editions  of  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  I  now  want  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  those  articles 
referred  to  by  my  friend  in  part.  The  27th  August  1881  is  the  first,  I  remember,  that 
was  referred  to,  I  think.  It  is  a  paragraph  which  my  learned  friend  read  a  portion  of 
in  reference  to  that  50 l.  for  the  defence  of  the  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Boyd : — 

“From  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Sexton,  M.P.,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
“  Furlong,  C.C.,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Land  League  on  Tuesday,  a  full 
“  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  treatment  which  John  and  Walter  Phelan  were 
“  the  victims,  in  the  New  Ross  murder  case,  and  of  the  praiseworthy  and  happily 
“  successful  efforts  made  by  Father  Furlong  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Lhanbough 
“  Defence  committee  to  secure  a  fair  trial.  The  latter  exposes  all  the  obstacles 
“  thrown  by  the  Crown  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  and  final  hearing  of  the 
“  charge,  how  the  trial  ‘  was  wantonly  postponed  from  assize  to  assize  ’ — how  the 
“  case  was  first  brought  to  Waterford,  then  to  Kilkenny,  and  then  to  Dublin — 
“  how  the  witnesses  were  carried  from  their  homes  to  an  informer’s  den  in  the 
“  metropolis,  and  how  the  prosecution  acted  when  the  jury  was  being  empanelled. 
“  During  all  this  prolonged  period  Father  Furlong  never  relaxed  an  effort  to 
“  attend  to  the  personal  necessities  of  the  two  men  in  prison,  and  to  secure  for 
“  them  an  impartial  trial.  In  doing  this  a  large  amount  of  money  was  needed 
“  and  the  committee,  relying  on  the  co-operation  of  their  countrymen,  accepted 
“  the  task  of  collecting  a  sufficient  fund.  The  response  to  their  appeal  was 
“  generous  and  encouraging.  Six  hundred  pounds  were  placed  at  their  disposal. 
“  It  will  need  nearly  two  hundred  more,  Father  Furlong  says,  to  discharge  all  the 
“  liabilities  of  the  committee.  On  Tuesday  the  Land  League  granted  50 l. 
“  towards  this  sum,  and  we  are  sure  the  people  of  Ireland  will  not  be  slow  in 
“  subscribing  the  remainder.” 

This  was  after  they  were  acquitted  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

72.786.  It  appears  so,  I  think,  you  will  find  from  the  letter,  that  these  men  had  then 
been  acquitted  ? — Of  course,  I  take  it,  the  Land  League  did  subscribe  that  money.  I 
had  not  the  fact  in  my  mind. 

72.787.  There  is  a  letter,  either  in  this  or  the  former  number,  giving  an  account  of 
those  things  which  you  said  had  happened.  The  letter  as  set  forth — I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  it  now,  as  I  have  not  got  it  here.  The  next  article  that  you  were  asked  about 
was  the  30th  July  1881,  relating  to  the  boycotting  of  Mr.  Boyd. 

(Mr.  Murpliy.)  I  forgot  to  read  that. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  did  read  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  I  did  not. 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  read  it  then  : — 

“  Two  hundred  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland  arrived  yesterday  at 
“  Waterford,  and  proceeded  by  steamer  to  New  Ross,  escorted  by  a  large  body  of 
“  police,  to  cut  the  hay  of  Mr.  Boyd,  who  has  been  boyootted  since  the  acquittal 
“  three  weeks  ago  of  the  two  men  named  Phelan  for  the  murder  of  his  son  and 
“  the  attempt  to  murder  himself.” 

Now  this  is  under  the  heading  of  “  Press  Association  Telegrams,”  &c.  It  is  a  telegram 
which  vou  published.  Is  not  it  under  the  heading  of  tbe  “  Incidents  of  the  Land 
“  War  ?  ” 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Does  he  verify  it  before  he  publishes  it? 

72.788.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  under  the  head  of  “  Incidents  of  the  Land  War,” 
which  contains  extracts  from  the  “  Express,”  “  Freeman.”  “  Evening  Telegraph,” 
“  Press  Association,”  “  Cork  Examiner,”  and  other  papers.  It  is  a  collection  of  news. 
The  next  is  26th  November  1881.  “A  boycotted  funeral.”  My  learned  friend  read 
this  also  ;  it  is  under  the  heading,  “  Incidents  of  the  Land  War  ;  ”  but  that  also  is  an 
extract  from  the  “  Leinster  Leader.”  “  The  Leinster  Leader  ”  of  Saturday  last  says 
this  : — That  also  is  a  press  cutting.  On  the  5th  May  1883  there  is  this  article,  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn,  which  my  learned  friend  read  down  to  a  certain 
part.  It  relates  to  boycotting.  It  was  the  last  matter  which  was  asked  him,  I  propose, 
in  order  to  show  the  tone  of  the  article,  that  it  was  a  criticism  upon  the  hypocrisy,  as 
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it  was  considered,  of  the  press  in  dealing  with  these  crimes  in  one  place  in  one  way  ? — 
Quite  so. 

72,789.  And  in  another  way  in  another  place  ? — Yes. 


72,790. 

“  Softly,  softly,  most  virtuously  indignant  British  pressman.” 
is  where  my  friend  left  off.  Then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  To  terrify  or  destroy  the  rules  of  a  country  !  After  numerous  explosions 
“  and  attempts  the  Russian  dynamiters  at  length  set  upon  the  hapless  Emperor, 
“  one  day  encountered  him  in  the  open  streets  of  his  own  metropolis,  in  the  midst 
“  of  his  guards  and  escorts,  and  slaughtered  him  with  deadly  explosives.  They 
“  tore  his  body  into  fragments,  and  made  all  Christendom  shudder  at  the  bloody 
“  spectacle  of  their  brutal  and  merciless  vengeance.  Did  the  English  press  even  then 
«  and  thenceforth  begin  to  style  those  Russian  dynamiters  ‘  the  dynamite  fiends  ?  ’ 
Why  did  not  the  phrase  originate  then  ?  And  it  is  very  dreadful  indeed — quite 
“  shocking — that  France  or  America  will  not  arrest  and  hand  over  to  England 
“  those  (Irish)  ‘  dynamite  fiends  ’  who  disfigured  the  Local  Government  Board 
“  offices,  and  who  plainly  intended  to  demolish  the  Parliament  buildings.  Oh, 
“  fie,  America !  Are  not  dynamiters  enemies  of  the  human  race  ?  Ought  not 
“  dynamiters  to  be  refused  asylum  ?  What  would  England  not  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
“  Stay,  stay,  most  righteous  Briton.  What  did  England  do  in  such  a  case  l. 
“  What  about  Hartmann?  Did  England  give  Hartmann  up?  Durst  Russia 
“  have  demanded  him  ?  Did  England  expel  him  ?  Did  England  imprison  him  ? 
“  Did  London  journalists  call  him  a  Dynamite  Fiend  ?  Oh,  no  ;  they  interviewed 
“  him  copiously  as  a  ‘  political  refugee,’  as  a  Russian  Nihilist,  not  as  an  ‘  enemy 
“  ‘  of  the  human  race.’  What  is  the  meaning  and  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this  ? 
“  It  has  a  meaning  and  a  moral  well  known  to  us  Irishmen  long  ago,  namely, 
“  that  England  does  not  like  that  her  doctrines  and  practices  should  ‘  come  home 
“  ‘  to  roost  ’  ;  that,  according  to  England,  the  phrase  *  enemies  of  the  human  race  ’ 
“  means  ‘  enemies  of  British  rule  ’ ;  that,  according  to  England,  sauce  for  the 
“  Russian,  French,  Austrian,  Roman,  or  Neapolitan  goose,  is  not  sauce  for  the 
“  great  British  gander;  that,  according  to  England,  the  man  who  rebels  or 
“  conspires  or  assassinates  in  Naples.  Rome,  Austria,  France  or  Russia,  should 
“  have  asylum  as  a  patriot  refugee,  but  whoever  rebels  or  conspires  against 
herself  is  accursed  and  damned  of  God  and  man.  Consequently  we  hear  of 
“  Dynamite  Fiends  just  now  and  only  now.” 

I  do  not  think  I  need  read  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  article ;  as  he  said,  it  was  an 
attack  upon  the  press  for  their  hypocrisy,  and  then  at  the  end  there  is  this 


paragraph : —  _ 

“  It  is  indeed  highly  edifying  to  find  the  ‘  Times,’  with  Mr.  Gullenga  on 
“  its  staff,  complaining  that  Mr.  Parnell  maintains  a  dubious  attitude  towards 
“  disciples  of  the  Mazzinian  theories  ;  and  it  is  quite  touching  to  study  the  appeals 
“  of  English  journals  to  America  on  the  subject  of  dynamite  fiends.  Time  at 
“  last  sets  all  things  even.  Lord  Minto’s  mission,  Lord  Ellenborough’s  million  of 
“  muskets  fund,  the  butchery  of  Count  Rossi,  the  fraud  of  Cavour,  the  overthrow 
“  of  Naples,  the  robbery  of  the  Pope,  the  murders  in  the  Rue  Lepellitier,  the 
‘  Not  Guilty  ’  verdict  for  Dr.  Bernard  are  terribly  awkward  memories  just  now 
for  British  political  moralists !  Knives  and  hatchets  have  travelled  from  the 
Corso  to  the  Phoenix  Park  !  Dynamiting  has  made  its  way  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  London!  Bombs  explode  at  Westminster  as  at  Paris!  And  England, 
whilom  benign  mother  patroness  and  protector  of  the  conspiring  fraternity 
shrieks  madly,  ‘  Fiends,  fiends !  Fire,  fire !  Murder,  murder !  Police, 
Police!  ’  ” 


6< 
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Whether  you  heard,  or  whether  that  article  is  just  or  unjust,  at  all  events  the  pur, 
port  or  contents  of  it  is  what  was  intended  and  what  was  said  ? — The  purport  and 
intent  I  know  well  was  to  show  up,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  inconsistency  and 
the  hypocricy  of  some  of  the  London  newspapers,  in  the  way  they  treat  these 
subjects.  The  writer  of  that  article  wrote  in  English  papers  and  Irish  papers  the 
strongest  possible  letters  condemnatory  of  dynamite  and  other  such  outrages  as  that ; 
and  1  say  again  if  his  name  were  mentioned  here  he  would  be  recognised  through  the 
length  and  breath  of  this  land. 
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(The  President.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  again.  You  are  not  here  to  give 
evidence  in  his  favour. 

72.791.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  With  your  Lordship’s  permission,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Sullivan 
about  the  boycotting  of  one  of  the  schools.  He  told  me  he  did  not  believe  in  it.  I  have 
the  article  here  ? — I  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

72.792.  (The  President.)  It  would  be  safer  to  read  it  ? — I  never  said  I  did  not  read 
any  of  those  things. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Sullivan  said  that  he  had  read  of  boycotting,  and  added  he  did 
not  always  believe  in  the  reports. 


Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  want  this  matter  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  to  him  whether  the  publication  of  this  incident  is  consistent  with  what  he  said. 
It  is  14th  May  1881  ;  it  is  headed : — 

“  ‘  BOYCOTTING  ’—A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN  MILL  STREET,  COUNTY 

CORK.” 

It  is  not  under  the  head  of  the  Land  War,  but  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Cork  papers  of  Saturday  last  have  the  following  : — ‘  Considerable 
“  excitement  was  caused  in  Millstreet  a  few  days  ago  by  the  appearance  on  the 
“  walls  of  the  town  of  placards  calling  imperatively  on  the  people  to  boycott  the 
“  National  School,  as  a  relative  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  the 
“  Millstreet  Land  League  trials  in  Cork  was  teaching  there  as  an  assistant 
“  schoolmaster.  Since  the  posting  up  and  publication  of  these  placards,  which 
“  stated  that  in  opposition  to  the  National  School  a  Land  League  private 
“  preparatory  school  was  to  be  opened  in  the  band  room  of  the  town,  about 
“  100  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  National  School  and  sent  and 
“  taught  at  the  Land  League  school,  the  master  of  which,  Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy, 
“  has  been  chosen  by  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  boycotting  of  the  National 
“  school  in  Millstreet,  it  is  right  to  say  that  it  does  not  extend  at  all  to  the 
“  advance  National  School — that  is,  to  that  department  where  the  senior  pupils 
“  are  educated — but  entirely  to  the  preparatory,  as  in  that  school  there  is  a 
“  relative  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  against  the  Land  League  prisoners 
“  in  the  recent  trials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  present 
“  time  attending  the  male  preparatory  National  School  is  15,  whereas,  previous 
“  to  the  publication  of  this  placard,  the  number  was  100. 

72.793.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this.  Was  not  the  publication  of  such  an 
incident,  matter  that  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  inspired  by  the  Land  League,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  disgrace  to  it  ? — I  do  not  know  how  it  was  regarded,  we  simply 
printed  it  as  news. 

72.794.  Was  it  good  to  circulate  such  news? — It  was  news  that  I  was  bound,  as  a 
newspaper  editor,  to  circulate  to  my  readers. 

72.795.  Are  you  bound  to  circulate  evil  as  well  as  good? — You  will  find  plenty  of 
that  in  the  British  press  as  well  as  other  papers. 

72.796.  (The  President.)  If  it  is  condemned  in  the  British  press,  it  is  equally  to  be 
condemned  in  others  ? — My  Lord,  we  have  to  publish  news,  good  and  bad. 

72.797.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Do  you  think  it  was  consistent  and  proper  so  to  speak  of  it, 
and  to  glorify  it  ? — Glorify  it !  that  is  the  reverse. 

72.798.  You  are  not  ashamed  of  it? — Certainly  not;  certainly  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
having  reprinted  that. 


Further  re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

72,799.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  under  the  heading  “  The  Cork  papers  of  Saturday 
last  have  the  following  :  ”  Is  there  any  attempt  to  glorify  anything  of  the  kind  ?-4* 
Not  in  any  way. 
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72,800.  As  a  journalist,  is  it  your  practice  to  publish  news  you  receive  in  whatever 
terms  they  may  be  addressed  ? — Certainly,  good  or  bad ;  only  that  it  be  decent.  I 
draw  the  line  there  at  once. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Stuart  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

72.801.  Are  you  Catholic  curate  of  Miltown  Malby  ? — Yes. 

72.802.  In  the  county  of  Clare? — Yes. 

72.803.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  February  1882  ? — Feakle. 

72.804.  Is  that  also  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — Yes. 

72.805.  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Michael  Maroney  ? — Yes. 

72.806.  When  did  that  occur  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date.  I  remember  being 
there  the  morning  after  he  had  been  shot. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  My  Lord,  it  is  referred  to  at  page  1777  of  Charles  Perrin’s 
evidence. 

72.807.  It  was  some  time  in  1882.  Do  you  remember  that? — Yes,  I  think  so 

72.808.  Was  there  any  Land  League  there  at  the  time? — The  Land  League  was 
suppressed  there  at  the  time. 

72.809.  From  what  you  know  of  the  facts  of  that  murder,  was  it  an  agrarian 
murder  ? — I  believe  not. 

72.810.  Did  you,  after  that  murder  had  occurred,  denounce  it  in  church  ? — Yes,  at 
both  churches,  the  day  after  it  happened,  I  denounced  it. 

72.811.  And  in  public? — Yes,  before  the  congregation,  of  course — the  whole 
congregation. 

72.812.  I  mean  meetings.  Did  you  denounce  it  at  any  meetings  ? — There  were  no 
meetings  allowed  then. 

72.813.  Oh,  no  ;  the  Land  League  was  suppressed? — Yes. 

72.814.  What  do  you  say  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  about  that  murder  ;  was  it 
one  of  sympathy  or  of  indignation  ? — One  of  indignation,  universal  indignation,  against 
those  who  did  such  things. 

72.815.  Did  you  shortly  after  that  leave  Feakle  ? — Yes. 

72.816.  Where  did  you  go  to  then  ? — Miltown  Malbay. 

72.817.  Where  you  are  now  ? — Yes. 

72.818.  Is  that  in  the  parish  of  Clonagroon  ? — Feakle  is  bordering  on  Clonagroon. 

72.819.  But  Miltown  Malbay — is  that  near  it? — No,  40  miles  away. 

72.820.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  facts  of  the  outrage  on  Michael  Maroney  ? — Another 
Michael  Maroney. 

72.821.  Yes,  another  Michael  Maroney  ? — I  heard  something  about  it. 

72.822.  That  was  given  in  evidence  by  Michael  Maroney  himself — page  1780 — do 
you  know  when  that  occurred  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  same  night  the  other  was  shot. 

72.823.  There  was  no  League  there  at  this  time  ? — Not  in  the  other  parish. 

72,821.  Do  you  know  when  the  National  League  was  established  there  ? — Well,  I 

think  it  was — I  left  the  parish  of  Feakle  towards  the  end  of  1882,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
think  the  National  League  was  not  established  until  I  left. 

72.825.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  of  the  National  League? — Yes, 
in  Feakle  I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

72.826.  And  where  you  are  now  ? — Of  the  National  League. 

72.827.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  League  in  either  place? — For  a  very  short  time 
I  was. 

72.828.  For  a  short  time  ? — Yes. 

72.829.  You  are  familiar,  I  presume,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  League  meetings, 
and  their  public  meetings  ? — Well,  pretty  familiar. 

72.830.  Did  you  attend  them  regularly  ? — For  a  short  time  I  did  ;  I  attended  them 

regularly. 

72.831.  You  are  aware  of  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings? — Yes. 

72.832.  And  the  men  who  constituted  the  League? — Yes. 
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72.833.  What  class  of  people  joined  the  League  ? — Rather  elderly  men  in  a  position 

in  the  parish.  .  .  .  ,  ,  -  , , 

72.834.  Most  of  the  people  I  presume  ? — A  fair  share — most  of  them. 

72  835.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  character  of  those  Leagues,  should  you  say 
they  had  sympathy  with  crime,  or  with  any  sort  of  outrage  ?— My  belief  is  that  they 
had  not  whatever.  They  were  most  opposed  to  it,  and  they  regarded  it  always  as 
most  injurious  to  their  agitation. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

72.836.  Will  you  give  me,  if  you  please,  the  date  ?  There  are  two  Michael  Moroney’s 
in  your  evidence.  My  Lord,  the  first  is  at  page  1777.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of 
the  murder  of  Michael  Moroney  ? — I  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  or  loo-..  1 
cannot  tell  you  the  exact  dates.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  say. 

72.837.  The  date  is  not  given  in  that.  It  is  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Perry. 

72.838.  ( The  President.)  Mr.  Russell  has  spoken  of  the  second  Moroney  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  He  is  spoken  of  here  as  William. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  No,  my  Lord,  Michael  Moroney,  page  1780. 

( The  President.)  Was  the  other  man  William  Moroney  ? 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  No,  my  Lord,  he  was  also  Michael. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  speaking  now  from  memory,  my  Lord.  One  of  the  witnesses 
have  spoken  about  two  Moroney’s,  one  of  whom  was  murdered  Michael  Moroney, 
therefore,  we  have  two  Moroney’s  left,  and  there  was  a  Moroney  who  was  called 
Michael  later  on.  He  spoke  about  an  outrage  on  himself. 

72.839.  (Sir  H.  James.)  We  know  that  Mr.  Perry  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  lhomas  Drown 

of  the  New  Grove  ?— Yes,  I  heard  so.  .  , 

72.840.  What  is  the  name  of  this  parish  where  this  Michael  Moroney  lived,  who  was 

murdered? — Feakle.  . 

72.841.  When  was  the  Land  League  established  at  Feakle  ?— 1  think  it  was  esta 

blished  in  1880  ;  early  in  1880,  if  I  mistake  not. 

72.842.  You  say  you  expressed  your  opinion  that  Michael  Moroney  s  was  not 

El®1,  I*  3;  1*18111  /?— YgS» 

° 7 2, 843.'  Had  he  paid  his  rent,  do  you  know  ?— Well,  I  never  heard  in  the  parish 

that  he  had  paid  his  rent.  .  .  . 

72,844.  Just  attend.  You  know ;  we  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 

he  did  or  not,  but  we  did  hear  from  Mr.  Perry  the  tenants  came  to  him  in  1881,  or 
shortly  after  his  death.  Hid  they  come  in  a  body  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  rent  ? 

This  is  the  evidence  : —  . 

“  (Q.)  Did  they  come  to  you  in  1881,  or  shortly  after  that?  Hid  they  come 

“  to  you  in  1881  in  a  body  in  reference  to  this  demand  ? — (H.)  They  said  that 

“  they  could  not  pay  their  rents  at  that  time. 

“  (Q.)  Did  they  give  any  reason  ? — (A.)  I  cannot  remember  about  the  reason. 

“  In  my  opinion  it  was  on  account  of  the  No  Rent  Manifesto. 

They  did  not  give  any  reason.  Do  you  remember  on  a  day  a  number 
“  of  them  coming,  and  two  men  of  the  name  of  Moroney  separating  themselves 
“  from  the  others  and  coming  back  into  your  house  ? — (H.)  I  do  ;  the  office. 

“  (Q.)  What  were  the  Christian  names  of  those  men? — (A.)  Michael  Moroney 
“  was  one,  William  Moroney  was  another,  and  another  named  Kenny. 

“  (Q-)  Where  did  Michael  Moroney  live  ? — (A.)  At  a  place  called  Lahort. 

“  (Q.)  Who  was  the  other  man,  do  you  say? — (A.)  William  Moroney. 

“  fQ.)  Were  there  more  than  the  two? — (4.)  Another  man  came  too. 

“  (Q.)  What  was  his  name ? — (A.)  Kenny. 

“  (Q.)  Was  that  Michael  Moroney  subsequently  murdered? — (A.)  He  was. 

«  (Q.)  Soon  after  this  occurrence? — (A.)  It  was  some  months  afterwards.” 
That  would  probably  be,  I  should  say,  in  1882  ?— I  am  not  sure  about  the  dates. 

72.845.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  what  Mr.  Perry  stated  there  was  correct  ? — 

Yes. 

72.846.  You  do? — No. 

72.847.  Do  pray  attend.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Perry  stated  there  was 
correct  ? — No,  the  only  thing  I  wished  to  remark  about  it  was,  that  I  could  not  hear 
in  the  parish,  or  from  any  source,  that  he  had  paid  his  rent. 
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72.848.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Perry  said  about  his  going  together  with  two  others 
Now,  as  to  the  others,  at  page  1780,  the  second  Michael  Maroney  ;  he  gives  his  name 
at  living  at  a  place  called  Cloonagroo  ? — Cloonagroo. 

72.849.  What  was  the  nearest  Land  League  to  Cloonagroo  ? — Feakle. 

72.850.  How  far  would  that  be? — About  three  miles. 

72.851.  He  told  us  that  he  had  paid  his  rent,  and  paid  it  on  the  Friday,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  men  came  to  him,  and  then  he  says  they  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a 
bayonet,  and  then  he  showed  a  poor-rate  ticket. 

“  (Q.)  What  did  they  do  to  you  now  after  they  demanded  it  from  you? — 
“  (A.)  Begorra,  one  of  them  gave  me  a  stab  of  a  bayonet,  and  one  of  them,  begorra, 
“  said  ‘  Be  quiet  ’,  and  after  that  I  said  I  had  not  it  paid,  and  I  showed  them  the 
“  poor-rate  ticket,  and  after  that  they  made  like  the  shot  of  a  gun.  It  appeared 
“  to  be  about  the  kitchen  to  me.” 

To  what  do  you  attribute  that  outrage? — That  may  be  agrarian — that  was  outside  my 
parish. 

72.852.  I  do  not  put  you  as  answerable  for  it.  Never  mind,  you  have  come  here  to 
give  evidence  about  it.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  attack  ? — To  the  moonlighters. 
The  moonlighters  did  it. 

72.853.  To  what  I  said,  not  to  whom  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  what 
questions  they  asked  when  they  went  into  the  house.  That  might  determine  it. 

72.854.  Does  that  guide  you  ? 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  paid  his  rent.  Does  he,  Sir  Henry. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  questions  they  put  when  they 
went  into  the  house.  I  will  read  them  to  you. 

“  On  Friday  you  paid  the  rent  ” - 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  That  is  what  the  counsel  says. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Well,  you  will  please  allow  me  to  read. 

“  and  on  Saturday  the  men  came  to  you? — (A.)  We  did  not  pay  it  at  all. 

“  (Sir  G.  Bussell.)  You  did  not  pay  it  at  all  ? — (A.)  Not  on  that  day.  We  paid 
“  no  rent  at  all  on  this  day. 

“  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  it  after  the  day  you  went  to  the  agent? — (A.)  After 
“  the  day  we  went  to  the  agent  those  men  appeared  to  us. 

“  (Q.)  What  did  they  do  to  you? — (A.)  They  came  in  and  they  asked  me 
“  for  a  poor-rate  ticket. 

“  (Q.)  Does  the  poor-rate  ticket  combine  a  bit  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  when 
“  you  paid  your  rent,  and  a  bit  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  ? — (A.)  Yes. 

“  (Q.)  And  if  you  had  the  whole  poor-rate  ticket  they  would  know  whether 
“  you  paid  your  rent  or  not? — (A.)  Exactly. 

“  ( Q .)  And  did  you  produce  the  whole  of  the  poor-rate  ticket? — (A.)  Begad, 
“  I  did. 

“  (Q.)  And  that  showed  you  had  paid  the  rent  ? — Well,  begad,  I  had  not  it 
“  paid,  your  worship. 

“  ( Q .)  What  did  they  do  to  you,  now,  after  they  demanded  it  from  you? — 
“  (A.)  Begorra,  one  of  them  gave  me  a  stab  of  a  bayonet,  and  one  of  them, 
“  begorra,  said,  ‘  Be  quiet,’  and  after  that  I  said  I  had  not  it  paid,  and  I  showed 
“  them  the  poor-rate  ticket,  and  after  that  they  made  like  a  shot  of  a  gun.  It 
“  appeared  to  be  about  the  kitchen  to  me.  I  could  see  no  sign  of  it.  I  fancied 
“  there  was  no  damage  in  it,  although  it  made  a  report.  After  that  they  went 
“  away. 

“  ( Q.)  Did  they  say  why  they  had  stabbed  you  ? — (A.)  They  did  not  say  a 
“  ha’porth  after  what  I  told  you.  This  fellow  that  stabbed  me  called  me  a 
“  blackguard.” 

72.855.  Now  you  with  your  knowledge  have  said  one  crime  you  thought  not  agrarian  ; 
to  what  do  you  attribute  that  outrage  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  attribute  it  to 
anything. 

72.856.  Anything  to  do  with  the  fact  of  his  having  gone  to  the  agent’s  office  where 
he  would  pay  his  rent  ? — I  heard  that  all  the  tenants  went  there. 

72.857.  Do  you  connect  the  fact  of  the  man  being  treated  in  this  way  with  the  fact 
of  his  having  gone  to  the  agent’s  office  ? — I  would  not. 

72.858.  INot  at  all  ? — I  do  nqt  think  so, 
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72.859.  Not  the  remotest? — Well,  no. 

72.860.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  outrage  ? — I  could  not  say. 

72.861.  You  are  quite  at  a  loss  ? — Yes. 

72.862.  But  you  are  pretty  positive  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  men 
thinking  he  had  paid  his  rent? — Well,  you  see  he  had  given  proof  he  had  not  paid  it 
before  this  outrage  was  perpetrated  on  him. 

72.863.  I  asked  you  why  they  went  there  ? — It  may  be  agrarian  in  that  sense. 

72.864.  About  the  rent  ? — It  may  be  agrarian. 

72.865.  Now,  I  am  putting  this  to  you,  if  you  please.  When  you  said  you  thought 
this  transaction  had  nothing  to  do  with  going  to  the  agent’s  office,  just  think  before 
you  answer.  Do  you  attribute  the  men  going  to  this  man  Michael  Moroney’s  house 
and  making  this  attack  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  man  had  gone 
to  the  agent’s  office  ? — Well,  if  it  would  be  attributed  to  that,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  go  to  all  the  tenants  round  there  as  well. 

72.866.  Do  you  or  do  you  not?  Will  you  give  me  an  answer? — I  think  if  it  were 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  went  to  the  agent’s  office,  that  these  parties  would  also 
have  visited  all  these  others  that  went  to  the  agent’s  office. 

72.867.  You  put  to  me  that  they  would  have  gone  to  all  the  other  persons  who  went 
to  the  office.  Did  you  know  that  they  did  do  so  ? — No. 

72.868.  Did  you  hear  of  it? — No. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  not  proved. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  asking  him  for  his  knowledge. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  But  my  friend  puts  the  question  “  Did  you  know  that  they  did  so  ?  ” 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes. 

72.869.  Did  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  the  parish  that  they  did  go  ? — Who  ? 

72.870.  That  the  band  of  men  who  went  to  Michael  Moroney  went  to  the  others  also  ? 

•  —No. 

72.871.  You  have  never  heard  of  that  till  now  ? — No. 

72.872.  Nor  to  anyone  else  ? — They  visited  three  or  four  I  heard.  I  heard  that  these 
moonlighters  visited  three  or  four  houses  on  that  night. 

72.873.  Where  ? — In  this  neighbourhood,  the  neighbourhood  of  Michael  Moroney. 

72.874.  Were  they  tenants  on  the  same  estate  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

72.875.  Oh  !  do  just  think.  You  know  the  estate,  you  know? — One  house  that  was 
visited  was  outside  my  parish,  and  about  that  I  cannot  speak. 

72.876.  Never  mind  about  being  outside  your  parish.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of 
any  other  landlord  except  the  landlord  of  Michael  Moroney,  on  whose  property  the 
visits  took  place  the  same  night  ? — That  I  cannot. 

72.877.  May  I  take  it  from  you  it  was  the  same  property  ? — I  do  not  know  simply. 

72.878.  What  is  your  belief  ? — Well,  I  have  not  any  belief  about  the  matter.  I  do 
not  know.  There  were  four  persons  visited,  I  believe,  who  were  outside  my  parish  ; 
and  about  his  landlord  I  do  not  know  who  he  was 

72.879.  You  know  this  neighbourhood,  and  knowing  that  neighbourhood,  from  your 
local  knowledge  do  you  suggest  there  was  any  other  landlord  holding  property  except 
the  landlord  of  Michael  Moroney’s  property  ? — There  were  a  lot  of  landlords  holding 
property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

72.880.  It  may  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  where  these  men  visited  ?  Do 
you  suggest  it  was  the  property  of  any  other  landlord  than  Michael  Moroney’s  ? — I  do 
not  know  about  the  fourth  one. 

72.881.  What  is  your  belief  ? — I  have  no  belief  on  the  matter.  I  say  simply  I  do 
not  know. 

72.882.  Not  any  belief  derived  from  your  local  knowledge  ? — No,  it  was  outside  my 
parish,  and  I  do  not  know  who  his  landlord  was. 

72.883.  I  will  not  limit  your  knowledge  to  your  parish? — Well,  I  have  given  you 
the  answer  that  I  do  not  know  who  the  fourth  man’s  landlord  was. 

72.884.  Do  you  know  of  a  visit  to  three  men  ? — I  heard  of  a  visit  to  four,  I  think. 

72.885.  But,  pardon  me,  to  three,  including  Michael  Moroney  upon  one  property  ? — 
I  believe  they  were  on  one  property. 

72.886.  Now  your  evidence  is  you  do  not  know  whether  the  fourth  was  the  same 
property  or  not  ? — Yes. 

72.887.  What  was  the  name  of  Michael  Moroney’s  landlord? — I  think  he  was 
living  outside  die  parish.  I  think  his  name  was  Browne,  if  I  do  not  make  a  mistake. 
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72.888.  There  are  things  outside  your  parish.  Never  mind  outside  your  parish. 
What  was  his  name  ? — I  think  his  name  was  Browne. 

72.889.  Michael  Moroney — this  man  we  have  been  speaking  of — was  visited? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

72.890.  You  have  given  me  three.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  second  man,  if  you 
please,  out  of  the  three  ? — I  think  there  were  three  Moroneys  visited  and  one  man  of 
the  name  of  Macnamara. 

72.891.  There  was  Michael  Moroney,  of  Lahort? — Yes. 

72.892.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  according  to  your  knowledge? — Michael 
Moroney  was  shot  through  the  leg. 

72.893.  This  is  Michael  Moroney,  of  Lahort  ? — Yes. 

72.894.  Michael  Moroney,  of  the  place  you  call  Cloonagroo,  what  happened  to  him  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

72.895.  That  is  the  witness  who  has  given  his  own  account,  so  we  need  not  trouble 
you.  Both  of  these  were  on  Mr.  Brown’s  property  ? — I  am  not  sure.  That  is  the  man 
who  was  outside  my  parish,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  on  Mr.  Brown’s  property 
or  not. 

72.896.  I  will  take  it  that  is  the  man  outside  your  parish  ;  that  is  the  man  who  was 
outside  your  parish  ? — I  believe  so. 

70.897.  Now,  James  McNamara ;  he  was  a  man  in  your  parish,  was  not  he  ? — Yes. 

72.898.  What  happened  to  him  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.899.  What  do  you  say,  according  to  your  knowledge,  happened  to  him  ;  was  he 
visited  ? — Yes. 

72.900.  And  something  done  to  him? — I  do  not  think  there  was. 

72.901.  Spoken  to  ? — I  believe  so. 

72,901.  I  will  leave  out,  if  you  please,  what  they  said.  Who  was  the  fourth  ? — I 
think  it  was  another  Moroney,  if  I  do  not  make  a  mistake. 

72.903.  Would  that  be  Patrick  Moroney  or  John  Moroney  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.904.  Or  William  Moroney  ? — That  might  be  the  man. 

72.905.  I  have  only  got  the  tenants,  William  Moroney,  James  Moroney,  and  two 
Michael  Moroneys.  Were  there  two  other  men  also  named  Moroney  ;  Patrick  and 
John  Moroney  ? — There  were  several  Moroneys  in  the  neighbourhood. 

72.906.  It  seems  to  be  the  name  in  the  district  or  parish.  Were  they  visited  or  not? 
— I  am  not  aware. 

72.907.  You  have  given  me  four.  You  said  just  now,  if  it  was  for  the  reason  I 
suggested  they  would  have  visited  all  the  tenants ;  how  many  tenants  were  there  who 
could  have  been  visited  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.908.  How  many  went  to  the  agent’s  office? — I  do  not  know  ? 

72.909.  About  how  many  ? — I  do  not  know. 

72.910.  I  ask  you  about  how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell,  I  did  not  see  the  number  that 
went. 

72.911.  It  is  not  a  question,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  of  seeing  the  number  that  went. 
About  how  many  tenants  were  there  living  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — There  may  be  up 
perhaps  to  15. 

72.912.  About  15  altogether,  who  could  have  gone  ? — Yes 

72.913.  Then  some  of  them  went  to  the  Agent’s  office,  to  Mr.  Perry’s  ? — I  heard  they 
all  went. 

72.914.  That  being  so,  can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  these  men  whose  names  you 
have  given  should  have  been  visited,  except  that  which  you  have  just  mentioned, 
except  that  which  we  have  mentioned  to  you  ;  that  they  had  gone  to  the  landlord  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  This  man  Moroney,  that  was  murdered.  I  believe  that  was  not  an 
agrarian  murder. 

72.915.  I  am  speaking  of  the  names  we  have  given  on  this  night,  when  four  men  were 
visited.  Can  you  give  any  reason  except  the  fact  that  they  had  gone  to  the  agent  who 
would  have  received  the  rent  ? — I  do  not  know  about  any  other  except  about  this 
Moroney,  who  was  shot,  There  are  some  other  reasons  why  he  may  have  been  harshly 
dealt  with  on  the  occasion. 

72.916.  But  he  was  one  who  went  to  the  agent  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

72.917.  Do  you  call  this  which  you  have  told  us  of  now,  visiting  at  night, 
agrarian  or  not  ?— Oh  l  I  would.  I  do  not  think  the  Land  League  was  responsible  in 
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any  way,  but  I  would  rather  call  it  agrarian  perhaps— a  part  of  it,  the  visit  may  have 
been  agrarian,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  murder  was  agrarian  m  any  sense. 

72.918.  What  do  you  say  as  to  visiting  the  houses  and  asking  for  the  poor  rate 
ticket  ? — What  do  you  call  that — agrarian  ?  Perhaps  so. 

72.919.  I  am  sure  you  disapprove  of  it?  Yes. 

72.920.  Entirely  ? — Yes.  _  , 

72.921.  All  such  acts  are  entirely  unjustifiable  according  to  you  ( — 1  have  frequently 

denounced  them. 

72.922.  Was  any  one  of  these  men  detected  at  all? — None. 

72.923.  About  this  time  (the  date  I  admit  is  not  quite  clear)  aid  you  see  any  strangers 

in  your  parish  ? — No.  ^  x 

72  924.  When  you  were  at  Feakle  in  1881.  WAs  Feakle  m  a  disturbed  state  or  not  , 

— Well,  it  was  rather — it  was  very  disturbed;  it  was  disturbed. 

72.925.  Were  you  ever  boycotted? — No. 

72.926.  Never? — Never. 

72.927.  Nor  partially  boycotted  ? — No. 

72.928.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred  with  you?— No. 

72’,929.  Was  your  conduct  ever  complained  of  because  you  would  not  denounce  the 

police  for  acting? — No  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

72.930.  Will  you  think,  Mr.  Stewart.  Of  course  you  are  quite  right  to  say  it  you 
are  not  aware  of  it,  if  it  occurred  behind  your  back.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  either 
your  parish  priest  or  you  being,  boycotted  oi  denounced  because  you  would  not  denounce 
the  police  for  doing  their  duty  ?— No,  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

72.931.  Nor  for  any  other  cause? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

72.932.  Nor  knew  of  it  in  any  way  ? — No. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

72.933.  Were  you  in  fact  ever  boycotted,  or  did  you  ever  suffer  any  inconvenience  in 

that  direction? — Well,  I  was  not  boycotted.  ,  . 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  ask  what  he  means  by  that,  because  he  says  it  m  a  peculiar 

tone  of  voice.  . 

72.934.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Do  you  mean  you  suffered  any  inconvenience  ?— No,  no 

inconvenience.  ,  ,, 

72.935.  Now,  you  have  said  with  regard  to  Michael  Moroney  s  case— the  murder  that 

is — that  it  was  not  in  your  opinion  agrarian  ? — Yes. 

72.936.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — Well,  when  this  thing  happened 
in  Feakle,  I  talked  with  the  people  of  the  matter  over  and  inquired  about  what  might 
be  the  cause  of  it.  Well,  I  could  find  no  cause  whatsoever  that  would  lay  it  down  as 
agrarian  crime,  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  over  and  over  again  that  some  private 
quarrel  that  existed  between  this  murdered  man  and  one  of  his  neighbours  might  have 

been  the  cause  of  this.  .  . 

72.937.  You  made  inquiry  and  that  was  the  result  of  your  inquiry  ?— Yes. 

72^938.  And  that  is  the  ground  of  the  opinion  which  you  formed  ?— Yes,  partly. 

72.939.  Were  you  present  at  the  funeral  ? — It  is  not  usual  for  priests  to  go  to 
funerals  in  that  part  of  the  country  except  they  are  specially  asked. 

72.940.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you  in  relation  to  your  own  attendance  so  much  as 
the  attendance  of  other  persons.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  whether  the  funeral 
was  attended  ? — It  was,  and  well  attended. 

72.941.  That  was  the  object  of  my  question,  and  not  as  to  your  personal  attendance. 
So  far  as  you  could  see  was  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbourhood  extended  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives? — Oh,  indeed  it  was,  to  the  widow  and  to  the  children. 

72.942.  You  answered  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Russell,  that  you  were  for  a 
short  time  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

72.943.  As  an  officer?— I  was  the  president  for  that  short  time.  I  have  practically 
been  all  the  time  in  it  as  a  member. 

72.944.  Exactly  ;  but  for  a  short  time  you  were  the  president  ?— Yes. 

72.945.  What  was  that  time? — It  was  immediately  before  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League. 

72.946.  You  continued  president  up  to  the  time  of  its  suppression  ? — Yes. 
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72.947.  Now,  so  far  as  you  know,  did  the  Land  League  in  that  district  lend  any 
countenance  whatever  to  these  crimes  or  acts  of  intimidation  to  which  your  attention 
has  been  called  ? — None  whatsoever. 

72.948.  And  did  you,  without  any  fear  or  hesitation,  denounce  in  public  such  acts 
of  intimidation  or  outrage  ? — Frequently. 

72.949.  Did  any  portion  of  the  Land  League  or  any  members  of  the  Land  League 
ever  find  any  fault  with  you  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

72.950.  For  so  denouncing  them.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  were 
any  meetings  held  at  all  ? — I  do  not  remember  any. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  as  to 
what  occurred  in  1885  ? 

72.951.  Had  you  any  connexion  with  the  Feakle  branch  of  the  National  League  in 
September  1885? — None. 

72.952.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — No. 

72.953.  And  would  not  know  anything  of  their  resolutions? — No. 


Michael  Killeen  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  My  Lord,  this  is  with  reference  to  the  evidence  of  James  Connell 
at  page  1767. 

72.954.  Where  do  you  live? — Near  Miltown  Malbay. 

72.955.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

72.956.  Were  you  secretary  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

72.957.  All  the  time? — From  1885  to  the  end  of  1887. 

72.958.  What  branch  of  the  League  was  that  ? — Miltown  Malbay. 

72.959.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  here  by  James  Connell  ?  -  Yes. 

72.960.  As  to  your  sending  a  notice  to  attend  the  League  ? — Yes. 

72.961.  A  written  notice  he  said  ;  is  that  true? — No. 

72.962.  Did  you  send  him  any  sort  of  notice  to  attend  the  League  at  all? — Never. 

72.963.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  anybody  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

72.964.  He  did  come  to  the  League,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

72.965.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  Court  under  what  circumstances.  Did  he  come  with 
his  landlord  ? — Not  with  his  landlord,  with  his  landlord’s  wife.  His  landlord  was  a  bit 
deranged  in  his  mind.  His  landlord  was  of  unsteady  mind.  It  was  his  wife  came 
with  Connell  to  the  Land  League. 

72.966.  It  was  with  reference  to  a  dispute  between  this  man  Connell  and  his 
landlord  ? — Yes. 

72.967.  And  was  he  asking  the  League  to  arrange  matters  between  them*? — Yes,  he 
was. 

72.968.  Now,  he  has  also  said  that  you,  and  I  think-it  is  your  brother — he  called  him 
Tommy  Killeen — threatened  him  if  he  did  not  join  the  League.  Is  that  so  ? — I  never 
spoke  to  him  outside  the  League. 

72.969.  Was  Tommy  Killeen  a  member  of  the  League  then? — He  is  a  cousin  of 
mine ;  he  was  rot  a  member  of  the  League. 

(Mr.  A.  Russell.)  At  1771  he  said  he  was  threatened  by  the  witness  and  Tommy 
Killeen.  Tommy  Killeen  he  described  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

72.970.  You  have  been  secretary  of  this  National  League.  When  did  you  become 
secretary  ? — Some  time  in  1885. 

72.971.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  position? — Until  about  the  end  of 
1887. 

72.972.  You  do  not  belong  to  any  secret  society,  do  you  ? — No. 

72.973.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  do  you  ? — No. 

72.974.  All  your  official  connexion  is  as  secretary  of  the  National  League.  Did  you 
happen  to  keep  any  books  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  rough  minute  of  the  meetings. 

72.975.  Who  kept  that  minute  book  ? — It  was  left  in  the  League  room. 
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72.976.  You  do  not  quite  appreciate  my  question.  Who  made  the  entries  in  it  ? — I 
did  sometimes,  and  an  assistant  who  was  with  me. 

72.977.  You  as  secretary  would  be  principally  answerable  for  the  entries  in  that 
book  ? — Yes. 

72.978.  Did  you  ever  issue  any  summonses,  or  I  will  call  them  invitations - 

Never. 

72.979.  Just  slowly,  please ;  I  had  not  quite  finished  my  question.  Did  you  ever 
issue  any  invitations  to  any  persons  for  any  purpose  to  attend  that  League  ? — Never. 

72.980.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ever  ?  No  letter,  no  notice,  no  invitation  ever  issued  ? 
— Never. 

72.981.  Then  if  persons  attended  did  they  always  attend  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

72.982.  Did  you  ever  inquire  into  any  cases  of  things  occurring  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — Do  you  mean  at  the  League  meetings  ? 

72.983.  I  do.  Of  course  I  do  ? — Yes. 

72.984.  Would  an  entry  of  such  inquiries  be  made  in  your  books? — It  might,  or  it 
might  not. 

72.985.  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that — that  it  sometimes  was  entered  and 
sometimes  it  was  not  ? — Yes. 

72.986.  So  there  were  some  entries  in  that  book  ? — Yes. 

72.987.  Would  the  minutes  when  made  of  one  meeting  be  read  over  at  the  succeeding 
meeting  and  signed  by  the  chairman  ? — Yes. 

72.988.  Who  was  he,  if  there  was  only  one ;  or,  if  there  were  more  than  one  chairman, 
who  were  the  chairmen  ? — Father  White  was  the  president. 

72.989.  And  who  else  ? — James  Shannon  was  vice-president. 

72.990.  About  how  many  persons  would  attend  these  meetings  of  the  League  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

72.991.  About  how  many? — There  may  be  200  sometimes. 

72.992.  Those  would  be  open  meetings  ? — None  would  attend  but  the  members. 

72.993.  Just  so.  Had  you  committee  meetings  ? — Yes. 

72.994.  Now,  take  such  a  meeting  as  when  this  man  Connell  was  present.  Would 
that  be  a  meeting  of  the  League,  or  a  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — A  meeting  of  the 
League. 

72.995.  Now,  where  is  that  minute  book  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  left  it.  I  will  explain  to 
you. 

72.996.  Certainly,  you  shall  explain.  Tell  us,  if  you  please,  where  you  left  it  first? 
— I  always  left  it  at  the  League  room  after  me. 

72.997.  Now,  any  explanations  you  wish  ? — And  when  the  League  was  suppressed 
we  were  not  allowed  to  meet  at  the  League  room  where  we  usually  met ;  so  we  had  to 
go  to  the  country,  and  the  League  book  remained  there  after  me,  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
Father  White  took  the  book  from  the  League  room,  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of 
it  since. 

72.998.  Very  well,  that  is  a  very  fair  explanation. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Father  White  has  told  us  about  that. 

72.999.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Your  belief  is  that  Father  White  took  possession  of  it? — 
Yes. 

73,000.  And  you  have  never  seen  it  since  ? — Never. 

73,001.  During  that  time  had  you  any  correspondence  with  the  central  League  in 
Dublin  ? — Very  little. 

73,002.  Some? — Yes;  there  were  some  evicted  tenants  in  our  locality,  and  I  used 
to  write  to  the  central  branch  for  these  evicted  tenants — evicted  tenants  of  Mrs.’ 
Moroney’s. 

73,003.  Did  you  transmit  any  funds  to  the  central  League? — Yes. 

73,004.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  central  League  ? — No,  never. 

73,005.  I  suppose  you  entered  in  a  book  the  amount  of  money  you  sent  up? — Yes. 

73,006.  Would  that  be  in  the  same  book  as  the  book  you  have  spoken  of  ? — Yes. 

73,007.  I  presume  you  know  nothing  of  what  has  become  of  the  letters  that  would 
be  received  ? — From  the  central  branch? 

73,008.  Yes  ? — Well  I  destroyed  the  letters — any  letters  I  did  receive. 

73,009.  At  the  time  you  received  them  ? — Yes,  or  afterwards  perhaps. 
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73  010  How  was  that  ?— Well,  they  were  of  no  value— of  no  consequence. 

73,011.  They  were  on  the  subject  of  the  business  of  your  branch  ?— JN  o,  1  never 

wrote  except  for  the  grant  for  the  evicted  tenants.  .  ,  ,,  .  , ,  ,  , 

73,012.  You  wrote  as  secretary  of  the  League,  and  received  the  letter  back  as 

secretary  of  the  League  ? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  .  n  ,  T _ 

73  013.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  the  evicted  tenants  from  the  Central  League  . 

Yes. 

73  014  There  may  have  been  a  misapprehension.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say 
you  sent  money  to  the  League,  but  did  not  receive  any  money  back  ?— Yes,  I  received 

a  grant  for  the  evicted  tenants  always. 

73  015.  And  all  such  monies  received  would  be  entered  m  a  book  .  res. 

73,016.  What  was  it  first,  if  anything,  that  happened  to  Connell?  Had  he  been 
boycotted  ? — He  had.  He  was  partly. 

73,017.  What  do  you  call  partly  boycotted  ? — The  people  in  the  locality  would  not 

hold  any  intercourse  with  him— some  of  them.  . 

73,018.  Would  they  sell  to  him  at  the  shops  ? — He  was  refused  m  the  shops  at 
Miltown  Malbay. 

73,019.  That  you  knew  ?— Yes.  ,  ,T  ,  .  , 

73  020.  That  had  occurred  before  he  came  to  the  Lengue  ? — No,  but  afterwards. 
73^021.  Do  you  represent  that  he  had  not  been  boycotted  (we  have  his  evidence) 
before  he  went  to  your  meeting?— No,  he  had  not. 

73  023.  According  to  you  nothing  had  happened  to  him  before  he  came  to  your 
meeting  ?— It  was  before  he  did  come  to  the  meeting  that  he  had  taken  this  farm. 
73,024.  I  asked  you  if  anything  had  happened  to  him  ?— Nothing  happened  to  him 

at  any  time. 

73  025.  He  had  taken  an  evicted  farm?  Nothing  had  happened  to  him,  and 
according  to  you,  without  receiving  any  notice,  he  walked  into  your  League  room  .— 

73  026.  Without  your  ever  expecting  to  see  him?  How  did  he  come  to  come  there  ? 
What  made  him  come  there,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  Why  should  he  come  to  you  . 

It  was  usual.  There  was  something  said  of  the  matter  previously  to  his  coming  there, 
that  he  had  grabbed  this  farm,  and  he  came  there  saying  that  he  had  not,  and  he 
cursed  that  he  had  not  taken  this  faim. 

73  027.  But  my  point  is,  what  made  him  come  to  your  Land  League  if  he  had  not 
any  intimation  from  you? — I  cannot  say.  He  came  there  of  his  own  free  wi  . 

73  028.  Who  were  present?  Was  not  this  a  committee  meeting  .  When  ne  came 

there ?  • .  • 

73  029.  Yes? _ No,  he  was  never  present  at  any  committee  meeting. 

73’()30.  Or  council  meeting  ? — No  ;  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  branch. 

73,031.  How  many  people  were  there  the  day  he  came  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  ; 

I  have  no  idea. 

73,032.  Was  Father  White  there? — Yes. 

73,033.  Presiding.  Was  Mr.  Shannon  there? — Yes. 

73*034.  Clancy  ?— 1  believe  so. 

73,035.  Michael  Dean  ?— Yes.  . 

73,036.  James  O’Brien  and  yourself  ?— I  do  not  know  any  James  O  Bnen. 

73,037.  John  O’Brien?— Yes. 

73,038.  John  O’Brien  and  yourself? — Yes. 

73, 039.  Was  anybody  else  present? — There  must  have  been. 

73,040.  Say  yes  or  no,  please  ? — There  was. 

73041.  Who  ? — Well,  1  cannot  say  ;  it  is  a  long  time  since. 

73  042.  Did  these  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  given  to  you,  after  hearing  this 
man  James  Connell,  retire  into  a  private  room  to  consult?— I  do  not  exactly 

1U73  043*’ What  do  you  say  to  that  ?— I  do  not  exactly  remember.  ’ 

73*044.  Does  your  memory  serve  you  so  as  to  say  yes  or  no  to  me  .  No,  it  does 

not. 
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73,045.  Whether  they  went  into  a  private  rocm  or  not,  did  these  people,  whose 
names  I  have  given  to  you,  consult  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  they  did  on  one  occasion  with 
reference  to  that  matter. 

73,046.  Was  that  in  July  1887  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

73,047.  Just  think ;  we  are  now  in  May  of  1889.  Was  that  in  July  of  1887  ?— I 


73,048.  When  they  had  consulted  what  did  they  say  to  James  Connell  ? — They  asked 

him  to  leave  the  farm,  and  it  is  my  belief - 

73,049.  G-ive  your  belief  if  you  like  ;  but  what  did  they  say  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  they  did  say,  but  my  recollection  of  the  matter  is,  that  what  they  did  say  was, 
they  would  build  a  house  for  him  or  get  him  the  first  labourer’s  cottage  which  would 
be  built  in  the  district. 

73,050.  Did  they  say  that  he  must  leave  the  farm  ?— They  did  not  use  the  word 


73,051.  What  did  they  say? — That  if  he  did  leave  the  farm  that  they  would  build 
him  a  house  or  get  him  the  first  labourers’  cottage  in  the  district. 

73,052.  And  if  he  did  not  leave  the  farm  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know.  They  did  not  say 
what  would  be  the  consequence  m  that  case. 

73,053.  I  am  addressing  you  as  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League. 
What  did  they  say  would  happen  to  him  if  he  did  not  leave  the  farm  ?— They  did  not 
say  anything  would  happen  to  him. 

73,054.  Do  I  understand  that,  having  come  there,  and  having  consulted,  that  they 
did  not  tell  him  that  anything  would  happen  to  him  if  he  choose  to  remain  on  the  farm  ? 


—Yes. 

73,055.  And  never  told  him  he  ought  to  go  ' Yes,  they  did. 

73,056.  Not  must;? — Not  must. 

73,057.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — Yes,  quite  sure. 

73,058.  Just  give  me  the  words  : — 

“  We  think  you,  James  Connell,  had  better  leave  the  farm.” 

Is  that  what  they  said  ? — Yes. 

73,059.  Those  are  the  very  words  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

73,060.  Those  are  the  words  I  understand  ?— To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

73,061.  “  James  Connell,  you  had  better  leave  the  farm  ?  Yes. 

73*062.  And  not  anything  else  ? — I  remember  M jt.  Shannon  saying  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  him. 

73,063.  To  do  what  ? — Or  something  to  that  effect — to  take  the  farm. 

73,064.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  said  “You  had  better  leave  it?” — I  cannot 
say  ;  but  that  is  my  recollection  of  what  was  said. 

73,065.  Did  not  they  tell  James  Connell  that  he  must  leave  the  farm,  or  if  he 
did  not  he  would  be  boycotted  ? — I  never  heard  that  said  to  him. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Does  that  appear  in  the  evidence  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  putting  it  to  him. 

73,066.  There  was  no  resolution  passed  censuring  the  conduct  of  that  man  ? — Yes, 


there  was. 

73,067.  A  resolution  censuring  his  conduct? — Yes. 

73,068.  For  doing  what  ?— For  grabbing  this  farm. 

73,069.  This  man  John  Connell  ? — James  Connell. 

73,070.  Was  that  after  the  consultation? — Yes,  hewas  expelled. 

73,071.  They  censured  him? — I  do  not  know,  did  they  censure - 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lords,  in  “  United  Ireland,”  23rd  of  July  1887,  there  is  this 


“  Miltown  Morbay  Branch, 

“  Rev.  P.  White,  P.P.,  in  the  chair. 

“  The  secretary  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  usual  grant  for  the  evicted 
“  tenants.  A  resolution  censuring  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had  grabbed  an 
“  evicted  farm  in  the  locality  was  unanimously  adopted.” 

73,072.  Was  that  James  Connell  ? — It  must  have  been. 

73,073.  That  censure  having  been  passed  upan  him  for  doing  it  he  was  expelled  you 
say  ? — Yes,  he  was  expelled. 

73,074.  Why  ? — For  grabbing  the  farm. 
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73,075.  Did  he  agree  to  give  it  up,  or  what  ? — He  said  that  he  had  not  grabbed, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  hold  the  farm,  but  still  people  did  not  believe  him,  they  found 
that  he  was  holding  the  farm,  that  he  became  rent  warner,  and  for  these  reasons  he 
was  expelled  from  the  branch. 

73,076.  At  that  very  meeting? — I  will  not  give  the  date  of  the  meeting,  I  do  not 
remember. 

73,077.  I  am  giving  you  the  meeting  that  is  referred  to  here,  in  July  1877  ? — I  do 
not  know  what  day. 

73,078.  Was  it  at  that  meeting  that  the  gentlemen  consulted,  and  when  they  said, 
“You  had  better  leave  the  farm"? — It  was  not  that  day  he  was  expelled;  it  was 
afterwards. 

73,079.  He  was  censured  —  was  he  after  that  boycotted? — He  was  partially 
boycotted. 

73,080.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — He  could  get  just  as  much  as  he  wanted. 

73,081.  What  do  you  mean  by  partially  boycotted? — I  mean  that  he  could  get  his 
supplies. 

73,082.  What  were  the  acts  that  constituted  the  partial  boycotting  ? — Some  people 
would  not  speak  to  him  or  hold  intercourse  with  him,  and  there  were  others  that 
would. 

73,083.  Did  some  deal  with  him  ? — Yes. 

73,084.  All  ?— Not  all. 

73,085.  Then  some  would  not  deal  with  him  ? — Some  would  not. 

73,086.  Did  any  persons  supply  him,  that  you  can  tell  me  of,  with  any  goods,  except 
from  the  shop  kept  by  Mrs.  Moroney,  if  so,  give  me  the  names  ?— Well,  I  heard  he  was 
supplied, 

73,0b7.  Give  me  the  names  of  any  person  you  say  supplied  him  except  Mrs.  Moroney 
in  the  shop  ? — I  was  told  by  a  shopkeeper  in  Miltown  that  he  did  supply  him  when  he 
went  home  without  the  police. 

73,088.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  during  the  time  when  he  was  refused,  when  he  did 
not  go  round  with  the  police. 

73,089.  To  get  goods  ? — Yes. 

73,090.  Which  he  could  not  get  without?— He  could  without. 

73,091.  Did  he  ? — He  did  get  them. 

73,092.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  person,  except  Mrs.  Moroney,  who  gave  the  man 
goods  ? — That  man  told  me,  Peter  McMahon  ;  I  heard  him  say  so. 

73,093.  That  is  the  only  one  you  can  tell  me  of? — Yes. 

73,094.  Are  there  many  shops  in  Miltown  Malbay  ? — I  could  not  say  how  many. 

73,095.  What  sort  of  a  sized  town  is  it  ? — I  think  the  population  is  about  1,400. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

73,096.  As  to  these  documents  and  letters,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you  ;  you 
received  letters,  which  you  say  you  destroyed  at  the  time,  from  the  National  League, 
after  you  were  secretary  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  We  have  copies  of  all  of  them,  my  Lord,  in  the  press  copy  letter 
book,  and  they  have  been  inspected  ;  at  least,  all  that  they  wished  to  inspect. 

73,097.  As  regards  the  money,  you  would  get  receipts,  I  suppose,  from  the  tenants 
to  whom  assistance  was  given  ? — Yes. 

73,098.  And  I  suppose  you  forwarded  these  receipts  to  the  Central  League? _ 

Yes. 

73,099.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  I  will  not  ask  you  more  about.  What  sort  of  a 
book  was  it  that  you  kept ;  did  you  keep  regular  books  ? — No. 

73.100.  What  did  you  keep  ? — It  was  only  a  rough  book, 

73.101.  What  sort  of  a  book ;  a  big  book  like  this  ? — Not  a  big  book.;  not  so  large 
as  that,  nor  half. 

73.102.  After  the  League  was  suppressed,  you  ceased  to  enter  any  minutes  in  any 
book  at  all  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  by  section  7,  after  the  League  had 
been  suppressed  by  proclamation,  to  hold  a  meeting  is  triable  before  the  magistrates. 
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73.103.  I  come  noV  to  ask  you  about  the  League.  Do  you  know  of  any  person 
•  being  coerced  to  join  it — so  far  as  you  know,  was  anybody  threatened  as  coerced,  or  in 

any  way  influenced  to  join  the  League  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

73.104.  Was  Connell  a  member  of  the  League  himself  when  he  came  before  it? — 
Yes. 

73.105.  He  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  you  say  ? — Yes. 

73.106.  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  League 
taking  any  cognizance  of  fthis.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Jhis  having  taken  this 
farm  ;  do  you  remember  ? — Well,  I  believe  I  do. 

73.107.  Tell  us  shortly  ? — He  had  an  acre,  I  believe,  and  a  house,  and  that  farm  was 
sub-let  to  him  by  Mr.  Carroll,  his  landlord.  Mr.  Carroll  was  evicted  out  of  the  farm, 
and  Connell  kept  his  old  part  of  it  after  Carroll  was  evicted. 

74.108.  He  held  them  directly  from  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  after  that  he  became  rent 
warner  to  the  landlord. 

73.109.  And  then  did  he  take  the  whole  farm  afterwards? — No,  he  did  not. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  He  took  no  new  part,  I  think  ? 

73.110.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Eeid.)  Did  he  become  caretaker  upon  it? — Yes. 

73.111.  And  did  he  take  the  part  himself  of  the  farm  that  had  not  been  his  before  ? — 
I  believe  so. 

73.112.  ( The  President.)  First  of  all  he  said — he  has  now  added  something  to  it — 
that  he  kept  that  which  he  had  been  sub-tenant  of  ;  there  may  be  something  else,  that 
he  had  no  other  land  than  that  which  he  had  been  sub-tenant  of  ? — I  could  not  say,  my 
Lord. 

73.113.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  One  more  question  with  regard  to  it;  the  man  was  evicted 
who  had  been  his  immediate  landlord,  was  he  also  called  Carroll  ? — Yes. 

73.114.  There  were  two  Carrolls? — N6,  one  was  Carroll,  and  the  other  was  Connell. 

73.115.  The  old  landlord  was  Connell  ? — The  old  landlord  was  Carroll ;  the  immediate 
landlord  was  Carroll,  and  the  sub-tenant  was  Connell. 

73.116.  He  had  been  evicted.  Do  you  know  what  his  rent  had  been,  whether  it  had 
been  considered  excessive  or  not  ? — Well,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
that. 

73.117.  This  boycotting ;  do  you  remember  Mrs.  Connell  being  taken  round  by  the 
police  ? — Yes. 

73.118.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  she  and  Connell  were  completely  boycotted? — 
They  were  not. 

73.119.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  Father  White  gave  evidence  at  page  4547. 
1  am  going  to  read  this  to  him  and  ask  him  whether  he  knows  it.  It  is  about  the 
tradesmen : — 

“  In  went  to  the  people  of  the  town,  and  I  asked  them  myself  to  give  this 
“  woman  goods.  They  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  for  prosecuting 
“  purposes  that  she  looked  for  goods,  and  not  because  she  really  wanted  them,  for 
“  she  had  another  place  where  she  could  get  them,  and  was  getting  them ;  but  I 
“  asked  them  to  give  her  goods  when  she  came  into  the  town,  and  they  consented. 
“  I  sent  for  the  head  constable,  and  1  told  the  head  constable  that  the  people 
“  promised  me  that  Mrs.  Connell  would  get  goods  if  she  went  into  the  town 
“  without  the  police.  I  was  going  out  of  town  the  following  day  for  two  or  three 
“  days,  and  when  I  came  back  I  heard,  to  my  very  great  regret  and  surprise,  that 
“  she  had  been  round  again,  and  that  the  police  went  with  her,  and  that  the  whole 
“  trouble  was  renewed.” 

Dp  you  recollect  her  going  round  with  the  police  ? — I  did  not  soe  her  going  round,  but 
I  heard  she  did. 

73.120.  You  heard  of  it  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Moroney,  I  believe,  was  the  lady  who  was 
supplying  her  all  through  ? — Yes. 

73.121.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  she  ever  in  want  at  all,  or  was  Connell  in  actual 
want  ? — If  she  had  got  money  she  would  get  goods. 


James  Clancey  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

73.122.  You  live  at  or  near  Milltown  Morbay  ? — Near  it. 

73.123.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Milltown  Morbay  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — 
Yes. 
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(Mr.  Harrington.)  This  refers  to  the  same  incident,  my  Lord,  at  page  1765-7. 

73.124.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  League  on  the  day  on  « 
which  James  Connell  attended  ?— I  was  present  on  the  day  that  he  himself  and  Carroll’s 
wife  were  there,  and  they  had  a  dispute. 

73.125.  I  believe  Carroll’s  reason  is  a  little  affected,  the  wife  managing  the  farm  and 
business  for  him  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

73.126.  Is  it  true  that  you  asked  Connell  to  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  League? — 
Never.  I  never  did. 

73.127.  Is  it  true  that  you  threatened  him  with  being  boycotted  if  he  did  not  attend 
the  meetings  ? — Never. 

73.128.  I  believe  you  are  yourself  one  of  Mrs.  Moroney’s  evicted  tenants  ?— I  am. 

73.129.  At  what  time  were  you  evicted  ? — In  December  1881. 

73.130.  Since  then  have  you  been  living  out  of  your  house  ? — I  have — no,  I  was  not 
evicted  out  of  the  house  till  1883  ;  I  was  evicted  out  of  the  land  in  1881. 

73.131.  How  are  you  situated  since  then  ? — I  am  supported,  myself  and  my  family, 
by  the  National  League. 

73.132.  Are  you  living  in  a  hut  built  by  the  National  League,  or  the  Land  League  ? 

— In  a  hut  built  by  the  National  League. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

73.133.  I  suppose,  Clancey,  you  know  most  of  the  people  in  Milltown  Morbay,  do 

you  not? — Ido.  .  . 

73.134.  Are  there  any  people  belonging  to  any  secret  societies  there  : — lhere  may  be 

for  what  I  know.  r 

73.135.  You  know,  I  want  to  ask  you  ;  are  there  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  there  may  be  ;  1 

could  not  say.  , 

73.136.  The  fact  that  there  may  be  we  know  ;  what  do  you  say,  are  there  to  your 
knowledge  ? — I  think  there  may  be  ;  I  suppose  there  are.  _ 

73.137.  What  secret  societies  ? — I  suppose  there  is  Fenians  everywhere. 

73J38.  Is  there  any  society  besides  the  Fenians? — There  is  not;  there  is  the 

National  League. 

73,139.  That  is  not  a  secret  society  ?— No.  .  T 

73  140.  Arc  you  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  yourself  .  1  am 

73.141.  So  all  you  suppose  is  that  there  are  Fenians,  but  you  know  of  no  other 

secret  society  ?— No  other  secret  society.  .  _  x  .  .  . ,  T  _ 

73.142.  What  were  you  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  president  in  the  old  Land 
League  for  a  good  while ;  it  was  I  who  commenced  the  business. 

73.143.  President? — Yes.  ,, 

73.144.  At  Milltown  Morbay?— Yes,  and  the  parish  of  Mulloch—  there  were  two 

branches 

73.145.  Had  you  books  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Land  League — the  old  Land 

League  ? — There  were  books  kept.  .  j  . 

73.146.  Who  kept  the  books  ? — A  man  of  the  name  of  0  Bnen  kept  them  in  my 

time. 

73.147.  Was  he  secretary  ? — He  was. 

73.148.  Do  you  know,  as  president  of  the  Land  League,  what  has  become  ot  the 
books  ?— I  suppose  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  I  do  not  know  ,  what 
became  of  then,  indeed;  the  secretary  at  that  time  went  out  to  America.  OBrien 

did ;  he  is  in  America  now.  .  _  .  ,  ,,  „ 

73  149  A  question  or  two  about  James  Connell ;  had  he  been  on  the  farm,  occupying 
as  sub-tenant  from  Carroll,  a  portion  of  land  from  which  Carroll  was  evicted?— He  had  ; 
the  place  that  he  occupied  was  half  of  an  Irish  acre,  and  Connell  built  half  of  the 

bouse. 

73.150.  His  offence  was  then  remaining  on  after  Carroll  had  been  evicted  ? — Connell, 
the  man  in  possession,  took  the  whole  acre  when  Carroll  was  evicted. 

73.151.  That  you  say? — Yes. 

73.152.  His  house  was  on  this  piece  of  land? — Yes. 

73.153.  He  remained  in  the  same  house  where  he  had  been  before  ?— Yes. 

*  • 
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73.154.  And  you* say,  in  addition  to  the  half  Irish  acre,  he  had  the  other  half  Irish 
•  acre  ? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  it  is  right  to  say -that  my  instructions  are  that  that  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  fact,  that  there  was  an  additional  half  acre  added. 

73.155.  That  was  his  offence,  remaining  in  his  own  house  with  the  same  half  acre  he 
had  before,  but  having  another  half  acre  added  to  it  ? — Yes. 

73.156.  That  was  his  offence  ? — Yes. 

73.157.  Did  you  consider  his  case  in  July  1877  ? — He  came  by  himself  ;  he  was  a 
member. 

73.158.  He  came  with  the  landlord’s  wife,  on  the  occasion  when  he  came? — I  was 
there  when  he  came  with  the  landlord’s  wife. 

73.159.  She  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  you  know  ? — Her  husband  was. 

73.160.  She  was  not  ? — She  was  not. 

73.161.  We  have  had  the  names  given  to  us  of  Father  White  and  five  other 
gentlemen,  of  whom  you  were  said  to  be  one.  Did  you  consult  as  to  the  case  of  this 
Mr.  James  Connell  ? — We  did ;  it  came  before  the  League  all  regularly. 

73.162.  What  was  the  result  of  your  consultation  ? — I  believe  that  both  parties 
consented  to  leave  it  to  some  parties  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter ;  it  was  not  after  the 
eviction  took  place  this  happened,  it  was  before  the  eviction.  Carroll  was  wrangling 
with  Connell,  or  Connell  was  wrangling  with  Carroll — with  the  landlord,  and  he  came 
into  the  room  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  settle  with  the  landlord  his  rights. 

73.163.  We  have  read  a  resolution  in  “United  Ireland,”  on  the  23rd  of  July  1887 
in  which  it  said  that  a  land-grabber,  admitted  to  be  James  Connell,  was  censured.  Was 
that  after  the  eviction  or  before  ? — It  was  after  the  eviction.  He  was  not  censured, 
but  he  was  expelled  for  breaking  through  the  rules. 

73.164. 

“  A  resolution  censuring  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  had  grabbed  an  evicted 
“  farm  in  the  locality  was  unanimously  adopted.” 

That  is  the  23rd  of  July  1887.  I  gather  from  that  that  Carroll  had  at  that  time  been 
evicted  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  resolution. 

73.165.  How  could  he  have  grabbed  an  evicted  farm  if  the  tenant  had  not  been 
evicted  ? — He  was  evicted,  the  tenant  was,  they  were  both  evicted,  and  he  went  as 
caretaker,  and  took  the  remainder  of  the  plot. 

73.166.  At  that  time  did  you  censure  the  man? — No,  we  expelled  the  man;  he 
was  expelled  from  the  branch. 

73.167.  This  is  the  resolution  ? — Ido  not  know  about  the  resolution;  it  was  after 
the  meeting  came  up. 

73.168.  We  have  this  from  Father  White,  the  president,  he  said  that  resolution  was 
passed  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

73.169.  Was  there  a  resolution  censuring  him  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

73.170.  Was  he  expelled  ? — He  was. 

73.171.  For  adding  to  his  farm  this  additional  half  acre  ? — Yes. 

73.172.  Was  he  boycotted  ?— Partially. 

73.173.  You  mean  by  that  I  suppose - ? — I  mean  some  people  would  not  speak  to 

him,  others  used. 

73.174.  Was  there  anybody  besides  Mrs.  Moroney  who  supplied  him? — A  shop¬ 
keeper,  Peter  McMahon,  told  me  he  supplied  him. 

73.175.  The  others  did  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  She  used  to  get  the  labourers  to 
bring  up  things  if  she  required  them,  but  she  went  about  with  the  police ;  that  is  why 
the  shopkeepers  refused  her. 

73.176.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  labourers  bringing  it  up? — The  people;  she 
would  get  the  people  to  bring  messages  from  Mill  town  if  she  required  them,  but 
Mrs.  Moroney  supplied  him  always.  I  met  him  coming  out  from  the  shop  one  day 
myself. 

73.177.  The  Land  League  could  not  influence  Mrs.  Moroney — you  had  no  power 
over  Mrs.  Moroney,  had  you  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  want  to,  either. 

73.178.  You  had  no  power  over  Mrs.  Moroney  ? — She  had  power  over  me,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  and  has  exercised  that  power. 

73.179.  She  had  been  your  landlady  ? — Yes. 
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73,180.  But  you,  the  Land  League,  could  not  prevent  Mrs.  Voroney  supplying 

^°73J81.^And  she  did  it ? — That  she  did;  she  had  everything  in  her  shop— selling 
without  opposition. 

73.182.  This  boycotting  took  place,  I  suppose,  after  the  Land  League  censured  and 
expelled  Connell  ? — He  was  boycotted. 

73.183.  And  until  the  Land  League  censured  and  expelled  him  was  he  boycotted  ? — 
I  am  sure  he  was.  People  would  not  supply  him  ;  but  I  was  in  Milltown  myself 
one  day,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Carroll  go  round  with  the  police,  and  I  saw  her  go  into 
many  shops — she  went  out  of  one  shop  and  into  another. 

73.184.  Until  the  Land  League  censured  and  expelled  James  Connell,  was  he 
boycotted  or  not? — No,  I  suppose  not. 

73.185.  Then  after  the  Land  League  passed  the  sentence  of  expulsion,  boycotting 
was  carried  out  ? — I  suppose  so. 

73.186.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  have  been,  as  you  said,  evicted? — 

Walking  about.  I  go  out  to  fish  sometimes. 

73.187.  Do  you  do  any  work  ? — I  have  to  work.  I  sow  some  potatoes  sometimes 
for  myself  and  my  children.  I  have  not  a  great  deal  to  do. 

73.188.  Have  you  had  any  money  from  Father  White? — Ido  from  the  National 

League. 

73.189.  For  how  many  years? — Since  1881. 

73.190.  Ever  since? — Ever  since. 

73.191.  How  much  a  year  have  you  been  having? — I  could  hardly  tell.  I  got  about 
1/.  3 8.  a  week. 

73.192.  Since  1881  ?— Yes.  .  v 

73.193.  From  1881  till  1889  you  have  been  having  11.  3 s.  each  week  ? — Yes, 

mostly. 

73.194.  I  think  you  said  mostly  ? — Not  more;  about  that. 

73.195.  That,  I  understand  you,  was  because  you  were  evicted  from  the  farm  ? — 
Yes. * 

73.196.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  holding? — Myself  and  my  brother  paid 
Mrs.  Moroney  105 l.  a  year  for  rent,  beside  paying  her  33Z.  10s.  for  a  seaweed  shore. 

73.197.  We  do  not  understand  you  at  the  present  time.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? — 

I  paid  about  651.  a  year.  ^  ,  ,  x, 

73.198.  Yourself,  or  with  your  brother  ? —Myself ;  and  myself  and  my  brother 

paid  33 1.  10s.  for  a  seaweed  shore. 

73  199  You  did  not  pay,  as  I  understand,  your  rent,  and  you  were  evicted  tor 
non-payment  ? — I  was.  We  paid  for  a  long  time.  It  was  for  non-payment  of  half  a 

year’s  rent  only.  „ 

73.200.  You  were  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  that  you  owed  ?— Yes. 

73.201.  I  believe  some  charge  was  brought  against  you  for  rioting  and  unlawful 

assembly,  was  there  not  ? — There  was.  _ 

73.202.  How  often  were  you  convicted  of  that? — I  was  not  convicted  at  all. 

73.203.  Never? — No.  .  „  , 

73  204.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  pleaded  guilty  ?— It  was  in  Cork  ;  we 
were’  tried  in  1881,  I  believe,  at  the  Cork  Winter  Assizes,  and  our  counsel  was 
Mr.  Moriarty,  and  it  seemed  he  went  the  other  way  that  day,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  for 
me.  I  did  not  plead  guilty.  I  said  I  was  not  guilty. 

72.205.  We  are  always  learning  something.  You  were  not  convicted ;  as  I  under¬ 

stand  you,  your  counsel  went  the  other  way  and  somehow  or  other  that  plea  of  guilty 
did  get  entered  against  you  ? — He  came  up  to  the  dock  where  I  was,  and  he  wantec 
me  to  plead  guilty,  and  I  refused.  He  said,  “  What  is  the  use,  Mr.  Clancey,  of  having 
a  counsel  if  you  are  not  going  to  be  told  by  him  ?  ”  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  charge  I  was  not  guilty  of.  He  said:  “Are  you  not  guilty  of  it .  Are 
“  you  not  guilty  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto,  not  paying  rent  ?  “  Well,  I  am  guilty  of 

“  that,”  I  said,  and  they  only  wanted  to  let  me  off ;  they  had  no  charge  against  me. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  There  was  no  sentence  passed. 

73.206.  (Sir  H.  James.)  In  justice  to  Mr.  Moriarty,  I  will  ask  what  the  result  was. 
Did  you  enter  into  recognisances — do  you  know  what  they  are  did  you  enter  mto 
recognisances  to  behave  well? — We  were  let  out  on  our  recognisances. 
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73.207.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  give  bail? — We  gave  no  bail,  I  think,  it  was  not 
required,  no  bail  whatsoever.  We  went  out  of  court  the  same  as  we  went  in. 

73.208.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Did  not  you  enter  into  your  recognisances  to  come  up  for 
judgment  when  called  upon  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

73.209.  That  was  the  only  thing  you  were  charged  with,  was  it  ? — I  was  tried  several 
times. 

73.210.  How  many  times  ? — I  was  brought  up  several  times. 

73.211.  What  for? — I  was  tried  at  one  time,  I  believe,  for  holding  a  court,  or 
something. 

73.212.  Has  anything  ever  happened  to  you  besides  entering  into  recognisances  ?  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

73.213.  Have  you  ever  been  kept  in  custody.  I  will  put  it  to  you  as  gently  as  I 
can  ? — I  was.  I  got  six  months  as  a  suspect;  that  was  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  and  I 
got  14  days  under  the  Coercion  Act. 

73.214.  How  many  times  have  you  been  in  trouble  altogether  ?— That  is  all  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

73.215.  And  during  all  this  time  since  you  have  been  evicted  you  have  been  receiving 
11.  3s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

73.216.  ( The  President.)  Do  you  pay  any  rent  for  the  house  which  you  say  you  occupy, 
the  National  League  hut? — I  do  not,  my  Lord. 

73.217.  (The  President.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  things  he  was 
punished  for  was  for  holding  a  court  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  Was  that  what  he  said? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Ask  him  what  he  means  by  that. 

73.218.  (Sir  H.  James.)  What  court  was  that  that  you  were  speaking  of  ? — We  held 
no  court  at  all,  but  they  thought,  I  suppose,  we  did. 

73.219.  I  must  ask  you  this,  what  do  you  think  the  authorities  accused  you  of 
holding — what  court  ? — There  was  a  whole  lot  in  the  indictment ;  it  was  as  long  as  that 
(describing).  I  could  not  think  of  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  long  as  his  arm. 

73.220.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Where  were  you  tried  ? — In  Ennis. 

73.221.  At  the  assizes  ? — With  six  or  seven  others. 

73.222.  At  the  assizes  ? — Yes. 

73.223.  What  punishment  did  you  then  receive  ? — The  jury  disagreed. 

73.224.  What  was  this  six  months  for  ? — That  was  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act. 

73.225.  The  jury  disagreed  about  the  court  ? — Yes. 

73.226.  Then  you  got  another  punishment,  besides  14  days  ? — I  did. 

73.227.  Tell  me  about  your  rent.  Had  there  been  a  “  No-rent  Manifesto  ”  issued 
before  you  refused  to  pay  ? — I  believe  there  had.  There  was  no  necessity,  for  we  were 
not  able  to  pay. 

73.228.  Had  there  been  a  No-rent  Manifesto  in  1881  ? — I  think  we  refused  to  pay. 
There  was  an  attempt  made  to  get  an  abatement  in  1879 ;  we  refused  to  pay  it. 

73.229.  Before  you  were  evicted,  had  you  not  refused  to  pay  any  rent  ? — No.  I  paid 
a  fair  rent.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose,  accompanied  by  the  tenants.  We  went  tnere 
to  Mrs.  Moroney  to  get  an  abatement,  and  she  refused  to  give  us  a  penny.  I  went 
there  myself  previous  to  that. 

73.230.  That  was  the  rent  you  thought  fair? — Yes. 

73.231.  You  say  Mrs.  Moroney  interfered  with  you.  Did  you  ever  interfere  with 
her  ? — Never. 

73.232.  Just  attend  please  and  tell  me  this :  the  resolutions  of  the  Milltown  Morbay 
branch — were  they  sent  to  the  Ennis  branch — would  they  be  communicated  to  the 
Ennis  branch? — No. 

73.233.  Or  would  they  be  sent  to  the  meeting  at  Ennis  the  next  Convention  ? — No, 
they  were  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  are  putting  it  as  if  this  was  passed. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Yes. 

73.234.  Is  this  true — was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Milltown  branch  on  the  last  day 
of  October  or  early  in  November  1885  “  that  no  intercourse  whatever  be  held  with 
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“  Mrs.  Moroney  of  Milltown  House  or  her  emergency  gang.”  I  ask  you  whether  you 
were  present  when  that  was  passed  ? — I  might  have  been. 

73.235.  Was  it  carried  out  ? — It  might  bo. 

73.236.  What  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  it  was  likely — I  do  not  remember. 

73.237.  You  have  been  asked  about  Milltown  Malbay — You  are  not  doing  your  work 
— Do  you  not  know  whether  that  resolution  has  been  carried  out  or  not  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  remember. 

73.238.  What  do  you  think? — It  must  have  been  carried  out — I  do  not  deny  it. 

73.239.  Has  Mrs.  Moroney  been  boycotted  ? — Boycotted,  but  she  was  never  in  want 
of  anything. 

73.240.  She  established  a  shop  ? — She  had  a  shop  of  her  own,  and  she  had  plenty  of 
Milch  cows  in  her  barn,  and  cattle  and  sheep. 

73.241.  Did  you  not  do  your  best  to  prevent  Mrs.  Moroney  getting  any  goods? — 
Mrs.  Moroney  always  got  goods  from  the  shops — some  of  them  would  not  supply  her 
surely. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

73.242.  You  then  proceeded  to  plead  guilty,  or  your  counsel  for  you,  to  some  charge, 
or  riot — was  it  riot  ? — The  police  at  one  of  the  evictions  got  struck  in  the  back. 

73.243.  The  end  of  it  was  nothing  was  done  to  you  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

73.244.  The  next  thing  was  you  were  arrested  as  a  suspect  for  six  months  ? — Yes. 

73.245.  That  was  without  trial  ?—  Without  any  trial  whatsoever. 

73.246.  You  were  not  brought  before  anybody  ? — No. 

73.247.  Simply  locked  up  ? — Yes. 

73.248.  Now,  as  to  the  next;  for  holding  a  court — you  were  charged  and  the  jury 
disagreed  ? — The  jury  disagreed — they  committed  some  of  the  parties. 

73.249.  Did  you  in  fact  hold  a  court? — We  did  not — we  held  a  Land  League  meeting 
— the  meeting  as  we  have  held  ever  since. 

73.250.  What  was  this  for,  this  14  days? — I  held  one  field — I  had  a  field  that  I 
thought  that  I  would  get  into  the  Land  Court,  I  had  no  lease  for — I  had  the  lease  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  land  except  this  one  field  and  after  being  evicted  of  the  particular 
land  I  served  an  orignating  notice. 

73.251.  To  get  into  the  Land  Court? — Yes,  and  she  was  not  able  to  put  me  out  of 
this  field,  I  having  served  the  originating  notice,  and  the  cattle  used  to  be  trespassing 
on  the  land  I  was  evicted  out  of,  and  I  wanted  Mrs.  Moroney  to  put  the  bounds,  and 
at  last  the  bench  agreed  to  have  the  bounds  divided,  and  we  did  agree,  and  I  and  a 
man  and  my  son  was  making  up  the  bounds,  and  an  emergency  man  came  and  wanted 
to  make  up  the  gap,  aud  I  said  I  would  make  it  up  myself,  and  he  said  I  said,  “  If  he 
“  did  not  go  I  would  make  him  go  quick,”  and  I  got  14  days  for  that,  though  I  never 
said  that  word. 

73.252.  Which  he  swore  you  had  used  ? — Yes. 

73.253.  When  was  this  ? — About  1882  or  1883,  I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

73.254.  About  Mrs.  Moroney — my  friend  asked  you  about  her — being  boycotted  ; 
you  had  been  there,  you  and  your  brother,  paying  105Z.  rent  ? — Yes. 

73.255.  Did  you  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes,  33/.  10s.  a  year  for  getting  seaweed. 

73.256.  For  getting  it  off  the  shore? — Cutting  it  off  the  rocks. 

73.257.  Now,  you  were  evicted  at  the  time  when  you  did  not  pay  your  rent — were 
you  able  to  pay  the  full  rent  ? — I  was  not — I  was  greatly  in  debt  at  the  time,  and  I 
knew  I  could  not  hold,  and  my  wife  paid  two  rents  against  my  consent — I  knew  we  were 
not  able  to  pav,  and  could  not  stand  the  rents  that  we  were  paying.  We  were  paying 
two  and  a  half  over  the  Government  valuation,  and  it  was. cliff  land  I  held,  and  along 
the  sea  shore,  and  you  might  have  good  grass  to-day,  and  a  storm  might  come 
to-morrow,  and  it  would  be  all  washed  away,  and  the  crops  too. 

73.258.  Did  you  in  1879  ask  Mrs.  Moroney  for  a  reduction  ? — Yes. 

73.259.  And  she  refused  ? — Yes. 

73.260.  Did  she  give  any  reduction  ? — To  some. 

73.261.  Did  she  give  you  any  reduction? — None — not  a  penny. 

73.262.  Would  there  be  15  or  16? — There  would  be  17  at  the  time  of  the  Arrears 
Court.  I  went  myself,  and  my  brother,  and  I  offered  her  a  year’s  rent  to  let  me  back 
in  my  place  and  she  would  not. 
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73.263.  That  was  the  arrears  time  ?— And  I  did  more  than  that.  I  offered  her 
possession  of  some  of  the  land. 

73.264.  Did  she  accept  it  ? — No,  she  tumbled  down  my  house,  and  brought  some  of 
the  stones  and  made  fences  with  some  of  the  stones,  and  put  them  into  the  hotel,  and 
she  has  got  rent  for  a  house  I  built.  I  built  two  labourers’  cottages,  and  she  is 
charging  them  one  shilling  a  week  now,  and  she  never  put  a  shovel  of  mortar  on 
them,  and  she  is  charging  51.  for  a  schoolhouse  I  built  for  my  children,  and  she 
turned  my  children  all  out. 

73.265.  How  many  children  have  you  got  to  maintain — a  large  family,  I  think  ? — I 
have. 

73.266.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  about  it,  but  you  have  been  asked  whether  you 
have  been  allowed  by  the  National  League  23s.  a  week  ever  since.  How  many  children 
have  you  ? — Sixteen  children  besides  myself  and  wife. 

73.267.  And  you  have  lived  upon  that  and  other  things? — I  do  other  things.  We 
do  not  get  this.  The  National  League  does  not  give  it  for  our  support.  It  only  helps 
us.  We  are  supposed  to  do  other  things. 

73.268.  The  others  were  supported  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  and  my  brother-in-law 

in  Milltown,  he - - 

73.269.  Did  the  other  tenants,  the  tenants  round  you  when  they  went  into  the 
Land  Court,  obtain  a  greater  or  less  reduction  than  that  which  you  offered  to 
Mrs.  Moroney  ? — Ten  of  them  went  into  the  Land  Court  early — about  1883.  I  think 
they  went  in  ;  and  they  had  off  about  half  what  they  held  it  for.  But  some  went  in 
later,  since  the  last  Act  was  passed,  the  people  holding  on  the  place  to  go  into  the 
Court,  and  they  did  not  get  so  much. 

73.270.  Mrs.  Moroney  has  been  boycotted  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — She  has  been 
boycotted  by  some  people,  but  she  had  plenty  in  her  yard.  I  have  often  seen  50  ducks, 
geese,  chickens,  turkeys — at  least,  I  did  not  see  turkeys,  but  all  the  rest.  I  had  65 
gold  sovereigns  to  give  her  on  the  place  with  my  brother,  but  she  would  not  look  at 
it,  and  she  bumbled  down  our  house. 


Mr.  John  Ferguson  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

73.271.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Glasgow. 

73.272.  What  are  you  ? — A  wholesale  stationer. 

73.273.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  in  a  large  way  of  business  in  Glasgow  for  some 
time  ? — About  27  years. 

73.274.  In  the  course  of  your  business,  I  believe,  you  visited  Ireland  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes. 

73.275.  And  you  have,  I  believe,  for  the  last  20  years  at  any  rate,  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  Irish  people  and  in  the  reforms  which  have  been  sought  on  their  behalf  ? 

— Quite — yes.  ,  . 

73.276.  You  have  been  particularly  interested,  I  believe,  in  the  land  question  ? — Yes. 

for  the  last  25  years  I  have  been  talking  about  it. 

73.277.  Were  you  visiting  Ireland  about  the  year  1872  ? — Yes. 

73.278.  I  think  you  attended  the  Irishtown  meeting  ?— Yes,  I  spoke  at  the  Irishtown 
meeting. 

73.279.  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  ? — He  was  not. 

73.280.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  knew  him  ? — I  represented  him  there. 

73.281.  Was  it  at  his  request,  I  think,  you  went  there  ? — Yes. 

73.282.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  originated  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  I  had  the 
honour. 

73.283.  In  company  with  other  gentlemen  ? — In  company  with  half  a  dozen  other 
gentlemen. 

73.284.  You  attended  the  meetings  of  those  who  originated  the  meetings  of  the  Land 
League  ? — The  first  public  meeting  was  at  Irishtown.  I  suppose  I  might  not  have  been 
at  the  consultation  meetings  in  Dublin,  but  I  had  previous  consultations  with  those  who 
had  to  do  with  it — that  is  to  say,  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  others, 

73.285.  And  you  became  one  of  the  Executive  Committee? — Yes. 

73.286.  Did  you  attend  from  time  to  time  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  ? 
— Oh  yes,  very  frequently. 
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73.287.  That  would  be  when  you  were  over  in  Dublin  on  business  ? — Quite. 

73.288.  Did  you  go  over  especially  to  attend  these  meetings,  or  did  you  attend  such 
meetings  during  your  business  visits  ? — Both  ;  [  was  often  summoned  there  to  take  part 
in  important  matters  such  as  the  Pillar  Convention,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside 
over. 

73.289.  You  took  the  chair  there? — Yes,  I  took  the  chair. 

73.290.  That  was  the  Convention  of  the  30th  April  1880  ? — About  that ;  my  memory 
has  not  been  refreshed  by  dates. 

73.291.  Did  you  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  1880  and 
1881  ? — Oh  yes. 

73.292.  And  until  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Until  the  suppression. 

73.293.  During  the  time  you  were  connected  with  the  League  in  this  way,  had  you 
fropa  time  to  time  documents  put  before  you  in  connexton  with  the  League  and  the 
work  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

73.294.  There  is  one  letter  especially  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to — it  is  the 
H.  Oran  letter  referred  to  at  page  912  in  Inspector  Davis’  evidence.  Was  it  your 
custom  when  documents  were  put  before  you  to  Append  your  initials  to  them,  do  you 
remember? — Yes,  when  approved  by  the  executive,1^  chairman — I  frequently  occupied 
that  position — it  was  my  duty  officially  to  initial  thei 

73.295.  Then  your  initials  appearing  upon  the  docurctents  would  indicate  that  it  was 
put  before  you  as  chairman  ? — Precisely. 

73.296.  You  say  you  have  frequently  acted  as  chairman  ?v— Oh,  very  often. 

73.297.  I  suppose  upon  the  occasions  of  your  so  acting,  ala* 
would  be  put  before  you  ? — A  great  number. 

|  73,298.  And  would  be  initialled  by  you  ? — Yes. 

73299.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  retain  any  special  recollecticii^  of  this  document. 
I  will  first  of  all  show  it  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  look  at  the  initials  ;  it  is  in  red 
•  ink.  First  of  all  there  is  the  letter ;  is  that  yours  ?  [letter  handed  to  th\witness.] — Yes, 
1 1  should  say  that  is  mine.  That  is  my  signature.  It  is  hard  to  say  though  now-a-days 
what  is  a  man’s  signature  [the  witness  read  the  document  to  himself].  I  haVe  no  recol¬ 
lection  whatever  of  the  letter.  It  is  scarcely  likely  I  would  have  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  but  I  speak  from  general  practice.  It  is  very  likely  I  might  have  read  the  letter, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  executive  on  the  matter. 

73,300.  You  see  the  signature? — I  believe  the  signature  is  mine. 

73t301.  You  say  that  you  believe  it  to  be  .yours  .1— Yes. 

73.302.  But  you  have  no  recollection  of  the  document,  or  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  brought  to  you  ? — Oh,  no  ;  not  the  slightest. 

73.303.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  sometimes  read  the  letters  for  yourself  as  they 
were  passed  by  the  executive,  and  your  initials  put  upon  them  ? — Very  often  I  did  not 
read  them. 

73.304.  Just  again  refer  to  the  date  of  the  letter  ?— September  the  20th,  1881. 

73.305.  At  that  time  do  you  remember  whether  there  were  a  great  many  matters 
being  brought  before  the  executive  ? — I  think  that  was  almost  about  the  time  of  the 
suppression. 

73.306.  It  is  within  the  two  dates  ?— Yes.  Then  there  would  be  a  very  great  amount 
of  excitement  for  a  week  or  so,  about  the  time  of  that  letter.  There  would  be  an 
expectation  of  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

73.307 .  I  think  you  did  refer  to  the  date  which  is  appended  to  your  initials.  That, 
you  see,  is  still  nearer  the  time  ;  that  is  the  12th  of  October  ? — Yes. 

73.308.  That  is  even  still  nearer  the  time  of  the  suppression  ? — Still  nearer. 

73  309.  Therefore  your  observation  applies  with  more  force  to  that  date  than  to  the 
date  when  the  letter  was  written,  I  think  ? — Certainly. 

73  310.  Now,  Mr.  Ferguson,  you  took,  as  you  told  us,  an  active  part  in  connexion 
with ’the  League.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  League  in  any  way  countenance  outrage 
or  intimidation  ? — No,  on  the  contrary  the  League  denounced  outrage  and  intimidation. 
It  was  formed  to  carry  out,  by  constitutional  agitation,  great  reforms  upon  the  lines  of 
British  principles— the  doctrines  of  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  outrage  was 
denounced  at  every  League  meeting  that  I  was  at. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 


73.311.  You  were  closely  associated  with  me  at  Land  Loague  meetings? — Certainly, 

I  had  the  honour. 

73.312.  You  remember  having  a  conversation  with  me  in  Glasgow  a  few  weeks  after 
my  release  from  prison?— You  have  been  released  so  many  times  I  can  scarcely  tell 
which. 

73.313.  The  first  time,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? — Refresh  my  memory — I  do  not  know. 

73.314.  This  conversation  was  with  reference  to  starting  a  land  movement  in  Ireland  ? 

-^Certainly.  .  . 

'73,315.  Do  you  remember  being  invited  by  me  to  attend  the  Inshtown  meeting  f — 

Yes.' 

173^31^.  Do  veu  recollect  seeing  main  Dublin  the  evening  before  you  started  for 
y4t^T?— I  thfnk  So.  I  am  ikt  p6rfectl]\ sure, /but  -I  think  so. 

73.317.  Did  yoiibelieve  you  were  to  be  engaged  in  a  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  carrying  out  of  crime  and  outrage  ? — Not  only  did  I  not  believe  it,  but  I 
knew  to  the  contrary. 

73.318.  Do  you  believe  the  object  of  that  movement  was  to  effect  the  total  separation 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ? — I  would  not  have  been  engaged  in  a  movement  that 
had  for  its  object  to  sever  the  unity  of  the  three  peoples. 

73.319.  What  did  you  believe  was  the  object  of  the  movement  ? — To  get  the  people 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  united  in  a  movement,  as  I  said  before,  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  to  give  them  a  common  subject, 
and  to  carry  out  certain  reforms  in  land,  which,  by  the  way,  are  pretty  nearly 
accomplished. 

73.320.  To  carry  out  reforms  on  the  land  question? — Yes,  largely. 

73.321.  Do  you  believe  that  object  has  been  largely  achieved  by  this  movement? — 
To  my  mind  it  is  indisputably  clear. 

73.322.  Have  you  been  more  or  less  closely  in  association  with  Mr.  Parnell  since  he 
succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Irish  people  ?— Yes,  very  intimate  relations  with 
him. 

73.323.  Did  you  ever  for  a  moment  believe  that  he  was  engaged  in  any  but  a  purely 
constitutional  movement,  for  a  clearly  defined  constitutional  end  ?  —I  never  heard  the 
contrary . 

73.324.  Would  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his  movement  if  it  had  been  to 
effect  the  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  ? — Certainly  not.  It  would 
have  been  giving  the  lie  to  my  life. 

73.325.  Do  you  believe  the  end  and  aim  it  has  is  to  effect  National  self-government 
in  a  Federal  Union  with  the  British  Empire  ? — I  say  that  will  be  the  result.  If  he 
had  spoken  a  little  more  plainly  upon  the  Federal  movement  he  would  have  pleased  me 
a  great  deal  more ;  but  I  know  that  is  his  object.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it  with  him.  I  differ  with  some  people  about  politics. 

73.326.  You  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ulterior  object? — I  know  to  the 


contrary. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 


73.327.  You  reside,  I  believe,  near  Glasgow  ? — Yes.  *  * 

73.328.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  there? — Oh,  27  years  or  so. 

73.329.  Will  you  tell  me  again,  please,  when  you  first  commenced  to  take  part  in 
Irish  political  affairs  ? — Publicly  probably  about  1869  or  1870. 

73.330.  Was  there  any  other  way  besides  publicly  in  which  you  took  part  in  Irish 
affairs  ? — Oh,  yes. 

73.331.  In  what  way? — Writings,  speaking  at  literary  and  other  societies,  influencing 
persons  who  were  of  importance  by  private  conversations,  and  in  every  way  that  a 
modest  youth  of  the  time  would  be  likely  to  do. 

73.332.  No  other  method  in  which  you  interested  yourself  in  Irish  affairs  ? — Not  that 
I  know  of  just  now — if  you  refresh  my  memory. 

73.333.  Did  you  join  any  society  ? — I  do  not  remember  exactly  joining  any  society. 
I  might  have. 
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73.334.  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  am  only  trying  to  get  correct 
information  from  you.  I  am  speaking  to  a  person  of  intelligence.  You  surely  know  if 
you  joined  any  society  or  not  ? — There  were  various  young  men  s  literary  societies  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  joining. 

73.335.  Political  societies  ?— I  do  not  know  that  I  was  a  member  of  any  political 
society  before  now. 

73.336.  Surely  you  know  whether  you  were  or  not  ? — I  had  better  say  no,  because  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while ;  I  believe  I  might  have  been  a  member  of  registration 
associations  or  something  political ;  perhaps  a  Liberal  association,  but  I  really  do  not 

remember.  .  #  .  . 

73.337.  I  am  speaking  in  connexion  with  Irish  affairs  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  a 

member  of  any  Irish  society. 

73.338.  When  you  say  you  do  not  think,  have  you  any  doubt  ?— I  have  been  in 
Belfast,  and  in  Belfast  I  joined  a  society  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  right 
of  open  air  preaching  against  the  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  a  Catholic  mob. 

73.339.  First  may  I  ask  you  did  you  ever  join  the  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No. 

73.340.  Never? — No. 

73.341.  No  connexion  with  it? — No  connexion  with  it. 

73.342.  Did  you  ever  join  any  society  to  support  republican  principles  ?  Republican 

principles  ?  Oh  yes,  I  remember - 

73.343.  What  society  ? — I  think  I  did  start  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  with  others  ; 
we  tried  to  make  a  move  in  the  education  of  republicans.  I  had  something  to  do  with 
a  meeting  called  in  the  City  Hall,  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

73.344.  Where  ? — In  Glasgow. 

73.345.  Never  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

73.346.  Just  think  before  you  answer.  Had  you  ever  anything  to  do  with  promoting 
a  meeting  in  favour  of  republicanism  in  Dublin  ? — In  Dublin  I  have  not. 

73.347.  Nor  anywhere  else  ? — Yes,  in  Glasgow. 

73.348.  Had  you  any  joint  action  with  Mr.  Barry  in  that  respect?— Mr.  Barry  was 
one  of  my  intimate  friends.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  have  had  anything  to  do  in  any 
joint  action  with  Mr.  Barry,  except  with  the  Home  Rule  association. 

73.349.  When  did  you  commence  to  form  Home  Rule  associations  at  least,  if  you 
did  ? — As  soon  as  ever  Mr.  Butt  started  the  movement  in  Ireland. 

73.350.  Give  me  the  date  of  that,  please  ?— The  great  Convention  from  which  I  date 
almost  everything  took  place  in  1873.  Before  that  I  had  been  forming  Home  Rule 
associations  in  most  parts  of  England — London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool ; 
every  part  of  England  and  Scotland  I  was  trying  to  establish  branches  of  the  Home 
Rule  Association. 

73.351.  What  part  were  you  taking  in  Irish  politics  in  1876  ? — As  a  warm  supporter 

of  Mr.  Butt.  . 

73.352.  Had  you  anything  ever  to  do  with  organising  a  meeting  in  favour  of  repub¬ 
lican  views  in  1876  at  a  place  called  Harold’s  Cross  ? — Nothing  to  do  with  the 

organising  of  it.  . 

73.353.  Arranging  the  meeting? — Nothing  whatever.  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
meeting  at  Harold’s  Cross  one  time  and  I  did  so,  and  if  I  spoke  there  I  enunciated  the 
principles  which  I  did  in  the  streets  of  Wexford  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  presence,  when  some 
person  cried  “To  hell  with  the  British  Constitution ;  to  hell  with  it  ,  and  I  drew 
cheers  for  the  British  Constitution  before  I  had  done  with  the  meeting. 

73.354.  I  asked  you  first  did  you  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  ?— None  what- 

ever. 

73.355.  Nor  promise  to  make  them  ? — Did  not  know  three  hours  before  the  meeting 

anything  about  it.  } 

73.356.  You  say  in  1876  you  did  appear  at  the  meeting  at  Harold’s  Cross? — Yes,  it 
may  have  been  that  date.  I  remember  being  at  a  meeting  at  Harold’s  Cross. 

73.357.  Was  there  any  Home  Rule  League  or  any  League  in  existence  at  that  time  ? 
— Certainly,  established  in  1873. 

73.358.  Were  you  acting  in  unison  with  the  League  or  not  ? — In  thorough  unison 
with  the  Home  Rule  League  all  through. 

73.359.  And  never  had  any  views  in  opposition  to  it  ? — I  have  generally  views  of 
my  own  in  opposition  to  everything,  but  the  opposition  is  legitimate,  and  I  give  way 
to  the  majority  in  all  cases. 
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73.360.  You  never  took  any  action  in  opposition  to  the  Home  Rule  League? — No, 
not  to  any  proper  declaration  of  the  League. 

73.361.  That  is  1876.  When  did  you  first  become  in  communication  with 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  on  the  subject  of  Irish  action  ? — Immediately  upon  his  release 
from  prison  he  did  me  the  honour  of  telling  me  he  had  read  some  writings  of  mine  a 
year  or  two  before  upon  land  reform.  We  then  became  closely  intimate,  and  have 
been  ever  since. 

73.362.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  that? — Well,  I  shall  have  to  be  helped  about 
it.  It  was  the  day  of  his  release,  whatever  that  was.  I  do  not  remember  really  the 
date  of  his  release.  I  should  have  to  think  a  moment.  It  was  the  day  before 
Sergeant  McCarthy  died.  That  was  about  the  second  Convention.  I  suppose  that 
would  be  in  1874  or  1875. 

73.363.  I  think  it  is  later? — Well,  I  do  not  remember. 

73.364.  1878  you  may  take  it,  I  think  ? — Quite  so  ;  be  it  so. 

73.365.  I  think  it  was  before  the  Land  League  was  established? — Yes  ;  yes,  I  might 
have  known  that.  Now  I  see  that  was  a  stupid  answer  about  the  dates. 

73.366.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  December  19th,  1877,  is  the  exact  date  of 
Mr.  Davitt’s  release.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  consult  you  at  all  about  founding  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

73.367.  With  whom  else  did  you  consult  ? — Oh,  with  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle,  and  all  the  advanced  land  reformers  of  Ireland  that  I  knew  who 
were  likely  to  join  in  such  a  movement. 

73.368.  Was  John  Devoy  one  ? — Oh,  no. 

73.369.  You  never  saw  him,  did  you  ? — I  never  saw  him. 

73.370.  Did  you  understand  that  any  resources  were  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford  ? — No,  I  knew  nothing  about  that. 

73.371.  Did  you  never  hear  his  name  mentioned  by  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

73.372.  Pardon  me,  you  have  not  heard  me  yet — in  connexion  with  finding  money 
to  start  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  heard  something  about  it  after  it  happened,  but 
never  before. 

73.373.  Never  before? — No. 

73.374.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Oh,  I  think  so.  I  was  reading  the  “  Irish 
World  ”  very  frequently,  and  if  there  was  anything  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  about  it  I 
should  have  been  sure  to  see  it,  because  I  read  it  very  closely  at  that  time.  It  was 
upon  lines  I  agreed  with  then. 

73.375.  But  did  you  not  hear  from  Mr.  Davitt  that  Ford  was  about  to  find  money  ? 
— I  cannot  say.  I  might  have  heard  of  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  not. 

73.376.  Did  he  not  tell  you  ? — I  think  not. 

73.377.  I  wish  to  remind  you.  It  was  some  time  ago.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that 
Ford  was  behind  the  movement,  and  that  resources  were  coming  from  him? — I  knew 
that  Ford  would  back  the  movement  once  we  got  it  started,  but  I  did  not  know.  1 
think  previously  that  he  would  do  so,  but  I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  I  had  heard 

it.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  so. 

73.378.  You  wrote  a  letter,  Mr.  Ferguson,  at  least  it  is  signed  by  your  name,  and  it 
appears  in  the  “  Irish  World,”  under  date  April  30th,  1887? — Yes/ 

73.379.  Do  you  recpllect  it  ? — I  do  not,  but  if  you  give  me  a  note  or  two  I  should 
recollect  it.  I  wrote  a  good  many  letters  at  that  time. 

73.380.  It  is  written  from  Benburb  House,  Lenzie.  It  appears  in  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
of  April  30th.  I  do  pot  know  the  exact  date  of  the  letter,  but  that  is  the  date  it  is 
published  upon.  You  begin  by  saying  this  : 

“  Dear  Sir, — 

Some  half  dozen  years  ago  Michael  Davitt,  James  Redpath  and  I  were  upon 

“  a  midnight  drive  through  Queen’s  County,  extending  ‘  the  land  war,’  then  so 

“  glorjpusly  going  on  in  Mayo.” 

— Yes,  no>y  I  remember  the  letter. 

73,38 jh  You  recollect  that  ? — Quite. 

73,38^.  Of  course,  we  see  the  relation  of  the  date,  but  can  you  fix  the  time  when  that 
excision  £o  Queen’s  County  took  place  ?— The  meeting  at  Ossory.  I  remember  the 
night  well,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory  nor  looked  into  anything- 

I  (Cftjuld  scarcely  fix  the  date. 

x  34696— Ev.  87. 
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73  383  You  say  here  the  land  war  then  was  gloriously  going  on  in  Mayo  • 

the  history  before  us.  Would  not  that  be 
an  earlier  date  than  the  date  of  the  formal  founding  of  the  League -the  Mayo 
proceedings  ? — Certainly  not,  it  was  after  the  Irishtown  meeting,  it  was  after  the  move¬ 
ment  was  started.  .  •  nr  9  v 

73,385.  The  land  was  gloriously  going  on  m  Mayo  i—  Yes. 

73  386  You  confine  it  to  that  ? — It  would  be  after  that  date.  _  .  .  , 

73  387  It  may  be  so.  Would  it  be  between  the  Irishtown  meeting,  which  took  place 
in  the  snrine“fyi879  and  the  formal  founding  of  the  League,  which  took  place  m  the 
lutumn  rf  1879  ?-I  see  what  you  mean.  I  date  the  founding  of  the  League  from 
“the  Irishtown  meeting'  I  looked  upon  that  as 

League,  but  if  you  put  it  to  me  in  this  form  then  I  say  it  would  be  after  the  I  . 
meeting,  perhaps  a  year  or  six  months.  .  . 

73  388.  That  would  be  after  the  founding  of  the  League  in  Dublin  j—Certainiy. 

73  389  Then  may  I  ask  you  why  do  you  confine  it  here  tg  ‘  extending  e i  an 
then '^gloriously1  going  on'in  Mayo  ”  ?-We  had  begun  the  movement  m  Mayo  and 

extended  it  to  other  counties.  ,  ,, 

73  390  This  seems  to  limit  it  to  going  on  in  Mayo  without  relation  to  other  coun- 
tiell-It'beginTn  Mayo  and  was  extended  to  the  other  counties.  We  swept  the  whole 

of  Ireland  in  about  twelve  months.  ,  ,, 

73  391  The  time  then  at  which  you  put  this  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  wa 
was  going  on  in  other  counties  besides  Mayo  ?-Yes  I  should  say  _ 

73^392?  You  use  the  term  here  “  then  so  gloriously  going  on  in  Mayo  .  hes. 

73’393'“  Mr  Davitt  was  worn  out  with  cold,  fatigue,  and  above  all,  with  the 
“  ingratitude  of  men  from  whom  he  had  expected  sympathy.  Our  sprits  were 
..  ow  Mr  Kedpath  uttered  a  bitter  jest  at  Davitt's  expense-'  We  would 
“  ‘soon  have  another  Irish  martyr  and  a  big  Glasnevm  funeral.  The  great 
“  organiser  roused  himself  and  broke  a  long  silence  with  these  words  Two  or 
“  « three  of  us  can  bear  this  strain  no  longer,  but  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall 
“  ‘  have  a  fund  out  of  which  the  necessary  expenses  can  be  paid. 

Iam  recalling  your  memory  to  these  words  ?  Yes.  _ 

-0  394  Do  vou  say  now  the  Land  League  was  at  that  time  established  with  its 
branches'  and  lith  funds  collected  l_I  am  saying  there  that  Mr.  Davitt  prophesied 

there  would  be  funds. 

73,395.  Wsm^  wken  we  shall  have  a  fund  out  of  which  the  necessary 

“  expenses  can  be  paid. 

_?3Uoqe6S0I£  this  is  according  to  your  date  in  the  spring  of  1881,  of  course  the  Land 
Lea™  with  In  its  bra.mhesSmany  branches  at  least,  had  been  founded  ?-Yes. 

73,398*.  tdw,ZMugSateifehse  wolf  ^ 

“  “  u  sr “^r^:^is  at  a  r 

’  i  ,  Wmilrl  nnt  this  be  before  the  formal  founding  of  the  Land  League  . 

So,Tt  mZfave  bTe"th"  abounding  of  the  Land  League.  It  was  after 

" b  73°W0U^am  caUhi^your  ^dtenthm  to8  the  words,6  ‘‘^PhVday  is  coming  when  we  shall 

sav  one  year  after  1879,  that  is  about  1880 ;  perhaps  1880. 

"v  a(\ o  Vrm  are  nuttim?  it  in  1880? — Sometime  in  1880. 

(TUPrlidM)  Did  Jt  I  catch  something  about  10  years.  What  was  the  number 

0f  (CHr")t0I  Lave  called  his  attention  to  that,  “I ££££“*  ^°" 
[The  President.)  I  did  not  know  what  turned  upon  it,  and  I  did  not  remembe  . 
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73,402a.  (Sir  H.  James.) : — 

“  Then  the  workers  will  be  numerous  and  the  light  will  he  spread.  Patrick 
“  Ford  is  behind  the  movement — it  will  be  read  of  in  history.” 

— Certainly. 

73.403.  I  call  your  attention  here  to  the  words,  “  Patrick  Ford  is  behind  the 
movement — it  will  be  read  of  in  history.”  Did  Mr.  Davitt  explain  to  you  to  what  extent 
Patrick  Ford  was  behind  the  movement  ? — That  Patrick  Ford  would  assist  it  with 
money  was  an  anticipation  of  Mr.  Davitt’s,  at  a  certain  period  after  the  movement  was 
started.  Whether  he  anticipated  it  before  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

73.404.  Patrick  Ford  was  known  to  you  as  the  editor  and  the  publisher  of  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  ?— Yes. 

73.405.  Did  you  learn  whether  any  sum  of  money  at  that  time  had  been  borrowed 
by  Mr.  Davitt  from  Devoy  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

73.406.  Or  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund? — No.  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  that; 
but  if  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had  lent  money  for  a  good  purpose  I  would  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  taken  it, 

73.407.  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  have  not  asked  you  that.  I  asked  the  question  to  fix  a 
date  only.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  only  information  you  obtained  from 
Mr.  Davitt  in  respect  of  Patrick  Ford  is  contained  in  these  words  :  “  Patrick  Ford  is 
“  behind  the  movement — it  will  be  read  of  in  history.”  Was  that  all? — That 
was  all. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  much  more  in  this  letter  I  have  to  refer  to,  but  I  am 
taking  matters  in  order  of  date.  Mr.  Ferguson  proceeded  to  deal  with  what  had 
occurred,  therefore  I  must  take  things  in  order  of  date. 

73.408.  At  the  time  of  this  meeting  in  Queen’s  County  had  you  or  had  you  not 
joined  the  Land  League? — I  had  joined  the  Land  League  from  the  first. 

73.409.  I  want  to  get  the  date  from  you  if  I  can.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you 
had  then  become  a  member  of  the  Laud  League? — 1879  was  the  Irishtown  meeting 
I  trace  it  from  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

73.410.  You  may  take  it  April  1879  ? — Then  I  suppose  that  Queen’s  County  meeting 
would  be  a  year — I  attended  so  many  meetings  I  really  could  not  say — but  it  might 
be  a  year  after  the  Irishtown  meeting. 

73.411.  Give  me  the  name  again  of  the  Queen’s  County  meeting? — Suppose  we  say 
the  Queen’s  County  meeting  took  place  either  at  the  end  of  1879,  or  early  in  1880. 

73.412.  But  can  you  give  me  the  place  ? — Borris,  in  Ossory. 

73.413.  Was  it  the  Knockaroo  meeting  ? — That  was  the  meeting. 

73.414.  The  Knockaroo  meeting,  in  Queen’s  County.  It  has  been  referred  to ; 
probably  we  have  the  date.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  to  bring  your  memory  to  it.  You 
are  quite  sure  it  would  be  the  Knockaroo  meeting.  Of  course  there  may  be  many 
meetings  in  Queen’s  County  ? — I  think  that  was  the  name.  Mr.  Redpath  was  with  us, 
and  that  was  the  only  meeting  in  that  part  of  the  country  I  had  ever  been  to  with 
Mr.  Redpath. 

73.415.  You  give  the  names  of  Redpath  and  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

73.416.  You  joined  the  Land  League,  I  understand,  from  its  very  first  commence¬ 
ment  ? — Yes. 

73.417.  What  office  did  you  first  hold  in  the  Land  League? — One  of  the  executive. 

73.418.  You  were  residing  at  your  place  in  Glasgow? — Yes. 

73.419.  Did  you  come  over  to  Dublin  to  perform  your  duties  as  one  of  the 
executive  ?— I  was  very  often  in  Dublin,  and  it  suited  very  yvell ;  sometimes  I  came 
over  when  it  was  important. 

73.420.  Were  those  visits  to  Dublin  ? — Business  visits. 

73.421.  Were  they  visits  in  connexion  with  your  private  personal  business  ? — Yes. 

73.422.  And  being  there,  you  would  attend  the  Land  League  meetings  to  perform 
your  duties  ? — Naturally. 

73.423.  Taking  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  October  1879,  did 
you  commence  to  perform  your  duties  then  immediately  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  ? 
— Yes. 

73.424.  Who  were  on  the  executive,  if  you  please  ?— Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Egan, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle.  At  first,  I  think,  those  were  all.  There  might  have  bceii 
one  or  two  more.  There  were  some  half  dozen  gentlemen. 
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73.425.  Very  well,  those  will  suffice  for  me  at  present.  Did  that  executive  represent 
the  governing  body  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

73.426.  I  "believe  Mr.  Parnell  was  president,  was  not  he? — No,  there  was  no 

president ;  he  was  chairman. 

73.427.  I  suppose  he  would  be  at  the  head  ? — Yes,  quite. 

73.428.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — Mr.  Brennan  was  secretary. 

73*429.  And  were  those  all  the  officers  of  the  League  that  you  can  tell  me  of — at 
least,  I  mean  the  prominent  officers.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  clerks ;  but  the  executive, 
the  president,  and  the  secretary? — Yes.  at  that  time. 

73.430.  Now,  pass,  if  you  please,  through  the  year  1880.  Were  there  any  changes  ? 

_ Yes;  as  it  began  to  succeed,  our  friends  at  D’Olier  Street — that,  is  the  Home  Buie 

League — began  to  see  that  we  were  on  right  lines,  and  began  to  join  us. 

73.431.  I°will  ask  you  the  names,  if  you  please,  of  the  persons  who  joined  the 
executive.  I  do  not  go  to  the  causes  ? — I  suppose  at  a  very  early  period,  Mr.  Dillon 

became  a  member.  ,  _  ,  T 

73.432.  Of  the  executive  ? — Yes.  Of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Dillon  was  a  member. 

Mr.  William  O’Brien  at  a  later  date  became  a  member. 

73.433.  Keep  to  the  old  Land  League  ? — I  am  keeping  to  the  Land  League.  There 
was  only  one  Land  League.  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  a  little  time  before  its  suppression, 
joined  it.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  joined  it.  I  do  not  remember  any  others  of  the 
governing  body  just  at  present. 

73  434.  Was  there  any  change  in  your  secretary  ? — Mr.  Brennan  was  arrested,  and 
then  Mr.  Sexton  came  over  to  act  as  secretary. 

73,435.  Any  one  else  ? — And  that  reminds  me  that  the  Reverend  Harold  Rylett — 1 
do  not  think  he  was  ever  on  the  governing  body ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  ordinary 

C°73A36.  Any  one  else  secretary  ? — Then  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  by-and-bye  became 
secretary  when  Mr.  Sexton  was  arrested,  I  think. 

73,437.  Were  these  arrests  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

73^438.  After  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor? — It  broke  up  under  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 
Mr.  Forster  put  them  all  in  gaol. 

73,439.  Was  Mr.  Quinn  ever  secretary  ? — No,  he  was  an  assistant — a  clerk. 

73,,440.  You  know  the  Mr.  Quinn  I  mean? — Yes. 

73.441.  What  was  his  name,  please? — J.  P.,  I  think. 

73.442.  What  was  that — Patrick  ? — I  never  knew  any  further  than  J.  P.  Quinn. 

73.443.  This  Mr.  Quinn,  I  think,  did  perform  the  duties  of  secretary  for  some  time, 
and  did  sign  himself? — He  was  obliged  when  there  was  nobody  else  there — an 

interregnum. 

73.444.  Now,  in  addition  to  your  executive  and  your  secretary,  you  had  some  other 
officers  connected  with  the  League,  had  you  not  ?— Organisers. 

73.445.  Yes.  Did  they  exist  in  the  autumn  of  1879? — Well,  that  is  very  early. 
We  had  not  any  money,  I  think,  to  pay  them  so  early  as  that. 

73.446.  October  1879  ?— Scarcely— perhaps— very  soon  after. 

73.447.  How  many  organisers  had  you  ?  First  keep  to  Ireland.  We  will  limit  our 
question  to  Ireland  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  the  names  of  three  or  four,  but  as 
to  whether  there  were  three  or  a  dozen,  I  cannot  tell. 

73.448.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  you  knew? — I  knew  that  Mr.  Harrington  was 

an  organiser. 

73.449.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Which  Harrington  ? — Mr.  Harrington,  M.P.,  I  believe, 
was  an  organiser.  I  may  be  wrong. 

73.450.  Which  Mr.  Harrington  ? — I  think  Mr.  T.  Harrington. 

73.451.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ?— Yes. 

73.452.  Perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  for  me  to  take  them,  as  you  pass  on  with  the 
names,  with  the  districts.  Do  you  know  with  what  district  ? — I  could  only  reason.  I 
really  know  very  little  about  those  matters ;  but  probably  for  Kerry.  I  knew  the 
Reverend  Harold  Rylett  was  organiser  for  Ulster. 

73.453.  Were  different  areas  allotted  to  the  different  organisers  ? — I  think  so. 

73.454.  Then,  taking  Mr.  Harrington,  he  would  have  a  district  in  or  about  Kerry,  I 
presume  ? — No  doubt. 
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73.455.  Who  else,  please  ? — The  Reverend  Harold  Rylett  was  an  organiser,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  now  located  in  Birmingham. 

73.456.  Who  else,  please  ? — There  was  a  Mr.  M‘Closkey,  I  once  had  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  myself  in  Londonderry.  I  think  that  was  his  name. 

73.457.  That  again  would  be  for  the  north  ? — M‘Closkey  or  M‘Carthy,  I  forget  which  ; 
I  am  not  sure.  It  was  M‘Closkey  or  M‘Carthy.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  the 
“  Comet.”  I  think  he  was  an  organiser. 

73.458.  That  was  Mr.  Sheridan  we  have  heard  of  from  Tubercurry,  I  think? — 
Precisely. 

73.459.  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

73.460.  Anybody  else  you  recollect? — I  do  not  remember.  Really,  that  was  a 
department  I  took  very  little  interest  in. 

73.461.  Would  Boyton  be  one  ? — Boyton  was  one  also. 

73.462.  There  is  a  gentleman  we  have  heard  of,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris ;  was  he  an 
organiser  ? — Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  council.  I  am  not  very  sure: 
but  I  met  him  in  Dublin  very  often.  He  was  one  of  the  important  men  of  the  Land 
League,  undoubtedly. 

73.463.  I  will  assume  that.  We  know  that  he  resides  at  Ballinasloe,  in  Galway. 
Was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  an  organiser  there? — I  should  say  so;  but  I  am  getting 
beyond  my  knowledge  now. 

73.464.  Have  you  told  me  now  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  organisers? — 
All  that  I  remember  just  now.  If  you  suggest,  I  could  perhaps  confirm  it  or  deny  it, 
as  far  as  I  know  ;  but  that  is  a  department  I  know  little  of. 

73.465.  Was  a  person  named  Tynan  or  Thompson  known  to  you  ? — No,  I  never  knew 
anything  about  him  ;  I  never  saw  him. 

73.466.  I  assume  you  in  your  general  information  have  heard  frequently  mentioned 
the  name  of  Number  One  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

73.467.  At  this  time  we  are  speaking  of  did  you  come  in  contact  with  anyone 
bearing  the  name  of  Number  One  ? — No. 

73.468.  Or  bearing  the  name  of  Tynan  or  Thompson  ? — Never. 

73.469.  I  will  not  put  it  to  you  longer  if  you  did  not,  but  you  say  you  knew  nothing 
of  him  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beicl.)  My  Lord,  I  might  say  (my  friend  will  excuse  me)  that  the 
identity  of  Tynan  and  Thompson  is  strongly  disputed,  and  we  shall  give  evidence  upon 
that.  It  may  assist  my  friend. 

73.470.  (Sir  H.  James.)  A  person  according  to  our  evidence  bore  that  name.  I  put 
it  generally.  There  is  no  objection  to  my  friend  mentioning  it.  What,  as  far  as  yon 
know,  were  the  duties  of  these  organisers  ? — To  go  through  the  country  impressing 
upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  entering  into  this  combination  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  spreading  what  we  call  the  light,  that  is  to  say  the  rights  of  the  people  to  live 
before  they  paid  rent. 

73.471.  Were  they  organisers  for  the  purpose  of  founding  Land  League  branches  ? — 
Yes. 

73.472.  Were  they  provided  with  printed  rules  of  the  Land  League  ? — They  were. 
I  carry  one  of  them  in  my  pocket  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  Mr.  Forster 
to  enlighten  him  on  one  occasion,  when  he  said  they  were  “  village  ruffians,”  &c. 

73.473.  I  am  asking  you  now  in  reference  to  the  organisers  ? — It  is  with  reference 
to  the  organisers.  I  have  the  rules  you  allude  to  in  my  pocket. 

73.474.  You  were  not  an  organiser? — No. 

73.475.  Those  rules  were  given  to  the  organisers  to  distribute  when  they  founded 
the  Land  League  branches  ? — Yes. 

73.476.  Were  any  sums  of  money  placed  at  their  disposal? — At  the  organiser’s  ? 
Now,  we  are  at  a  department  I  know  little  about.  The  financial  department  I  know 
nothing  of.  They  were  paid  no  doubt — their  accounts. 

73.477.  Did  they  make  returns  of  their  expenditure  ? — Yes,  for  I  remember  some¬ 
times  objecting — commercial  travellers. 

73.478.  I  will  take  it  generally,  if  you  please,  first.  They  did  make  returns  of  their 
expenditure  ? — Yes. 

73.479.  And  I  gather  that  that  expenditure  would  be  checked,  noted,  and  so  far  as 
allowed  would  be  paid  ? — Most  assuredly,  although  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  it. 
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73.480.  Your  general  answer  will  suffice.  Before  we  pass  from  these  organisers  will 
you  tell  me  who  were  the  organisers  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — In  England  and 
Scotland  there  was  another  organisation  called  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
rules  were  different.  It  did  not  receive  any  money  from  Dublin.  It  rather  contributed 

to  its  maintenance. 

73.481.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough? — Yes  ;  I  knew  him 
in  the  Home  Rule  movement  many  years  ago.  I  knew  him  in  Mr.  Butt’s  movement, 
but  not  since. 

73.482.  Was  he  an  organiser  in  any  sense  in  England? — I  understood  that  he  was, 
but  I  have  no  knowledge. 

73.483.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  was  an  organiser  in  England?— In 
Scotland  there  was  a  Mr.  Edward  McHugh,  who  organised  the  Highlands  with  some 
success,  which  we  have  heard  of  since. 

73.484.  Is  that  the  only  name  you  can  give  me— Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  and 
McHugh  ? — I  think  so.  No  doubt  I  would  remember,  if  it  was  suggested  to  me. 

73.485.  There  were  others  ? — I  think  so. 

73.486.  Did  you  ever  become  acquainted  in  any  way  with  a  man  named  Thomas 
Walsh  ? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  any  man  called  Thomas  Walsh. 

73.487.  You  never  knew  him,  did  you  ?— There  was  a  Mr.  Walsh,  I  think,  connected 
with  the  Dublin  organisation,  who  went  to  Australia  in  ill-health. 

73.488.  That  is  not  he? — Then  I  do  not  know  him. 

73.489.  That  was  M.  Walsh,  I  think,  we  called  him,  of  Balia  ?— Precisely. 

73.490.  Was  he  an  organiser — Walsh,  of  Balia? — I  dare  say  he  was. 

73.491.  That  would  be  an  Irish  organiser? — Yes. 

73.492.  I  am  not  putting  it  to  you  that  you  should  recollect  all  these  names,  but 
Walsh,  of  Balia,  would  be  probably  an  organiser  ? — I  think  it  is  likely. 

73.493.  With  authority  from  the  League  ?— No  doubt  to  carry  out  the  League 
instructions. 

73.494.  Of  course  it  would  be  within  the  authority  of  these  organisers — it  would  be 
part  almost  of  their  duty  to  make  speeches  and  address  the  people  ? — W e  objected  to 
them  making  speeches.  We  had  rather  they  would  have  confined  themselves  to  their 
work,  but  they  did  make  speeches. 

73.495.  Why  did  you  object  to  their  making  speeches? — Because  we  did  not  always 
consider  they  were  qualified  to  make  speeches,  and  we  did  not  want  nonsense  talked  in 
connexion  with  our  movement. 

73.496.  They  had  been  elected  as  organisers  ? — They  had  been  elected  as  organisers, 
but  not  as  light-spreaders  or  educators. 

73.497.  Do  you  mean  there  was  any  objection  to  their  telling  the  people  in  public 
what  were  the  objects  of  the  League  or  the  arguments  to  be  used  in  favour  of  it  ? — 
None  whatever. 

73.498.  Then  why  did  you  object  to  these  men  ? — Because  some  of  these  men  had  a 
zeal  which  was  not  regulated  by  discretion. 

73.499.  To  whom  do  you  refer? — Now,  I  cannot  remember,  but  I  think  we  sometimes 
had  speeches  made  by  this  Mr.  McCarthy  or  McCloskey  that  I  referred  to  in  the  work 
that  I  very  much  objected  tp. 

73.500.  I  have  not  yet  got  to  any  region  of  a  hostility  in  my  cross-examination,  but 
having  given  me  that  answer,  I  will  read  to  you  from  a  document  put  in  by  my  learned 
friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell.  It  is : 


“  MEMORANDUM  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ORGANISERS  AND 
“  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  LAND  LEAGUE. 

«  Organisers  and  officers  of  the  League,  speaking  at  public  meetings  or 
“  -writing  to  the  public  press,  are  expected  to  enunciate  the  Land  League  platform 
“  of  no  compromise  or  partnership  with  landlordism.” 

And  to  do  so-and-so.  There  aie  many  instructions  given  ? — Yes. 

73,501.  Then  it  was  anticipated  they  would  speak  ? — It  was  anticipated  they  would 
speak,  but  I  said  we  had  some  little  difficulty  about  that  matter,  as  to  following  these 
instructions — to  keep  them  within  the  instructions. 
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73  502  Then  it  came  with  the  duty  of  the  organisers  to  address  public  meetings  ? — 
I  suppose  it  was,  and  to  read  the  rules,  and  to  lay  down  the  principles.  ^  _ 

73.503.  The  instructions  are  long,  perhaps  it  is,  but  due  to  you  to  read  it. 

Organisers  and  officers  of  the  League,  speaking  at  public  meetings  or 
“  writing  to  the  public  press,  are  expected  to  enunicate  the  Land  League  platform 
“  of  no  compromise  or  partnership  with  landlordism,  and  to  repudiate  the  proposals 
“  known  as  the  three  F’s  now  being  advocated  by  landlord  organs,  in  hopes  of 
“  saving  a  doomed  system  from  destruction,  and  giving  fixity  of  tenure  m  Ireland 
“  to  most  of  those  evils  which  have  already  depopulated  our  country,  pauperised 
“  our  people,  and  instigated  those  crimes,  which  are  now  being  charged  by  their 
“  real  authors  upon  the  organisation  which  aims  at  their  prevention. 

,  GS* 

73.504.  Such  were  the  instructions  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

73.505.  Is  that  one  of  the  documents  you  have  carried  about  with  you? — No,  the 
instructions  I  have  carried  about  is  what  they  were  to  denounce.  The  penal  clauses 
are  against  certain  crimes  and  outrages. 

73.506.  Those  would  be  the  instructions  to  organisers  ?— The  general  instructions 
yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  read  the  next  sentence  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  not  as  to  speeches.  I  will  read  on,  but  I  have  read  all 
that  refers  to  speeches.  I  think  the  rest  is  the  general  doctrine. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


73.507.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  think  you  had  dealt  with  the  organisers 
and  their  speeches— will  you  tell  me,  had  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  anything  to  _  do  with 
the  Land  League  ? — I  think  not,  I  never  met  the  gentleman  nor  heard  of  him  until 
very  little  after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

73.508.  Of  course  you  know  of  whom  I  am  speaking  ? — I  do. 

73.509.  But  he  did  not  come  into  what  you  call  active  operation  in  the  Land  League 
at  first  ? — He  did  not. 

73.510.  When  applications  came,  for  instance,  for  money  for  the  branch  League  to 
be  voted,  what  course  of  business  would  be  pursued — a  letter,  I  suppose,  would  be 
received  and  opened  by  the  secretary  ? — Yes,  and  placed  before  the  executive. 

73.511.  How  often  would  the  executive  meet? — I  think  the  executive  met — I  cannot 
remember — certainly  weekly — much  oftener,  I  think,  at  the  early  stage  of  it.  I  would 
be  in  Dublin  sometimes  for  the  week,  and  we  used  to  sit  every  night  to  try  to  get 
through  the  business  before  there  were  any  paid  officials. 

73.512.  May  I  take  it  as  a  rule  they  met  weekly  ?— Certainly. 

73.513.  And  that  rule  continued  uutil  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  the 
League? — Yes. 

73.514.  For  instance,  you  were  in  Dublin  yourself,  Mr.  Furguson,  in  October  1881  ? 
— Possibly — likely. 

73.515.  Of  course  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  have  your  documents,  so  I  assume 
that  was  so  ? — Quite. 

73.516.  Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  Office  and  act  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  on  the  10th  October  ?— No  doubt,  if  I  was  in  Dublin. 

73.517.  I  want  from  you  now,  who  were  the  officers  of  the  League  at  the  time  the 
League  was  suppressed? — At  the  time  it  was  suppressed  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr.&T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  O’Brien,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  myself,  and 
some  others,  I  suppose. 

73.518.  Which  of  those  gentlemen  you  have  named  would  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Land  League  office,  so  as  to  take  the  practical  part  of  the  business? — And' Dr.  Kenny, 
that  reminds  me,  he  was  resident  in  Dublin  and  very  often  there. 

73.519.  And  of  those  gentlemen  named  who  would  attend  so  as  to  conduct  the 
business  practically  ? — Three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  who  happened  to  be  in  Dublin. 

73.520.  I  want  you,  if  you  can,  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  would 
attend  ? — That  is,  most  frequently  ? 

73.521.  Please  limit  it  to  the  days  of  October,  the  10th  and  the  days  immediately 
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preceding  the  suppression  ? — It  is  quite  impossible  fer  me  to  remember  exactly — that 
would  be  quite  impossible. 

73.522.  I  want  you,  if  you  please,  to  give  me  the  best  assistance  you  can  ? — I  will  try. 

73.523.  As  to  immediately  before  the  suppression? — Immediately  before  the 
suppression. 

73.524.  I  think  we  have  the  date  the  18th  October  as  the  suppression.  I  bring  you 
to  the  10th,  because  then  we  see  you  are  in  attendance  by  your  signature? — You  can 
easily  understand  my  difficulty.  I  have  so  many  meetings  mixed  up  together  in  my 
mind  that  I  am  scarcely  able  to  identify  one  particular  meeting  without  some  par¬ 
ticular  circumstance  recorded  ;  for  instance,  the  date  that  you  showed  me  that  I  signed 
that  letter,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  date  and  that  letter  I  should  have  said  I  was  not  at 
the  meeting  at  all,  but  it  recalls  to  my  mind  that  I  was. 

73.525.  That  is  reasonable  enough.  Will  you  bring  your  mind  to  the  last  days  of 
the  League  ? — I  cannot  remember  who  was  there. 

73.526.  I  want  to  know  who  had  charge  of  the  League  in  its  practical  business  ? — 
Arthur  O’Connor. 

73.527.  That  was  the  very  name  I  was  about  to  suggest? — Arthur  O’Connor, 
certainly.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  the  manager  of  it. 

73.528.  The  gentleman  we  know,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  was  the  principal  manager  ? — 
Under  the  executive  he  was  the  manager. 

73.529.  Then  who  would  be  acting  as  the  executive  at  this  time,  in  October  1881  ? — 
That  last  meeting,  I  must  have  been  at  all  events  one  of  them. 

73.530.  And  who  else  of  your  colleagues  would  be  acting  ? — Mr.  Davitt  was  in  gaol 
at  the  time. 

73.531.  I  think  he  had  been  arrested? — Yes.  I  think  Dr.  Kenny  would  certainly  be 
there. 

73.532.  What  position  did  Dr.  Kenny  occupy  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the  executive, 
and  I  think  at  that  time  he  was  probably  the  treasurer. 

73.533.  He  would  be  acting  as  treasurer  in  Dublin,  I  think.  Where  was  Patrick 
Kgan  in  October  1881  ? — I  do  not  remember,  I  do  not  think  he  was  there,  at  all 
events. 

73.534.  Was  Mr.  Sexton  taking  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  League? — 
Previous  to  that — not  at  that  time. 

73.535.  I  am  speaking  of  the  last  days?— Mr.  O’Connor  succeeded  Mr.  Sexton. 

73.536.  Then  I  suppose  Mr.  Sexton  was  not  taking  any  active  part  at  that  time  ? — 
No. 

73.537.  Then  can  you  tell  me  who  were  your  colleagues  acting  in  the  League  at  that 
time? — Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  O’Brien  most  probably,  and  My.  O’Connor  certainly.  At  that 
time  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  executive  meetings,  two  or  three  or  four  would 
be  as  many  as  we  could  have  obtained. 

73.538.  Have  you  given  me  as  far  as  you  recollect  the  names? — Certainly  I  have. 

73.539.  Who  was  your  acting  secretary?  Was  it  Mr.  Quinn  af  that  time? — 
Doubtless,  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

73.540.  I  do  not  think  he  was  appointed  secretary — be  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  then  ? — Yes,  but  still  he  was  constantly  there  looking  over  the  books. 

73.541.  Then  Mr.  O’Connor  was  manager? — He  had  power  completely  over  it. 
Mr.  Quinn  was  only  his  servant. 

73.542.  Who  would  do  the  writing  portion? — Half  a  dozen  clerks. 

73.543.  But  was  there  any  secretary  under  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  ? — I  should  say 
not,  Mr.  Quinn  as  being  the  oldest  might  be  recognised  as  a  sort  of  acting  secretary. 

73.544.  Who  would  open  the  letters  in  the  morning  when  they  came  ? — I  should  say 
Mr.  O’Connor,  but  really  I  was  never  there. 

73.545.  When  these  applications  were  made  for  money  would  any  money  ever  be 
granted  without  the  permission  of  the  executive  ? — None  that  I  know  of  . 

73.546.  Speaking  of  y,our  own  business,  in  a  regular  way  it  would  come  before  the 
executive  ? — Certainly. 

73.547.  Did  they  consider  each  case  as  it  arose  ? — Quite. 

73.548.  And  brought  their  judgment  to  bear  upon  a  consideration  of  each  case  ? — 
Yes.’ 
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73.549.  I  presume  you,  as  the  trustees  of  these  League  funds,  endeavoured  to  do  the 
best  with  them  ? — Quite. 

73.550.  Then  having  voted  the  money,  would  a  cheque  be  drawn  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

73.551.  Who  would  draw  that  cheque  ? — I  think  it  would  very  likely  be  Dr.  Kenny, 
but  really  I  am  not  sure  upon  that  point. 

73.552.  He  would  do  that  on  the  authority  of  some  memorandum  ? — Quite.  That 
signature  of  mine  would  be  an  authority  to  whoever  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  the 
money. 

73.553.  May  I  take  that  as  a  fair  example  of  what  was  done  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

73.554.  When  the  letters  came,  where  they  read  to  the  executive,  or  would  they 
be  referred  to  any  one  ? — They  would  be  read  to  the  executive,  and  the  executive 
would  consult  about  them. 

73.555.  Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Doriss  connected  with  the  League? — 
Yes,  I  remember  a  little  gentleman  of  that  name. 

73.556.  Were  letters  referred  to  him  for  perusal,  sometimes  in  a  large  batch  ? — I 
think  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  legal  department  of  the  concern,  and  legal 
opinions  were  referred  to  him. 

73.557.  Were  letters  sent  opened  or  unopened  to  him,  do  you  know? — I  do  not 
know. 

73.558.  Of  course,  all  these  entries  of  all  these  sums  which  were  expended  would  be 
entered  in  a  book  ? — Should  be,  but  really  that  was  beyond  my  department. 

73.559.  Taking  the  business  of  your  office  rightly  done,  they  would  be  entered  in  a 
book  ? — Undoubtedly,  there  would  be  minutes  in  which  the  procedure  would  be  noted. 

73.560.  I  am  speaking  of  cash  expenditure  ? — I  should  say  it  ought  to  be. 

73.561.  And  the  cash-book  would  be  kept  in  the  office? — Should  be. 

73.562.  You  said  there  were  a  good  many  clerks,  were  there  six  or  seven  clerks 
employed  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  quite  that  number. 

73.563.  Amongst  other  things,  keeping  these  books  ? — Yes. 

73.564.  And  such  entries  would  exist  from  the  foundation  of  the  League  in  October 
1879  to  its  conclusion  in  .October  1881  ? — I  should  say  so,  though  I  had  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

73.565.  The  notes  and  the  matters  that  came  before  you  were  numerous  ? — Very. 

73.566.  Grants  of  money  were  numerous  ? — Yes. 

73.567.  The  books  too  would  be  numerous  and  contain  a  good  many  entries  ? — Yes, 
there  would  be  a  number  of  books. 

73.568.  Was  there  any  publication  of  the  sums  that  were  expended  ?  I  will  point 
out  to  you  the  details ;  but  did  the  expenditure  appear  in  the  public  press  ? — I  think 
there  was  some  announcement  in  the  public  press.  I  believe  there  was,  but  really  I  do 
not  remember  that  either. 

73.569.  When  would  that  announcement  in  the  public  press  be  made  ? — I  should 
think  after  the  public  meeting,  once  a  week.  I  may  be  confusing  what  is  happening 
now  with  what  happened  then,  but  I  suppose  that  might  happen;  I  really  do  not 
know. 

73.570.  Did  a  meeting  take  place  not  of  the  executive — did  a  meeting  take  place  of 
a  more  public  character  of  the  Land  League  once  a  week  ? — There  was  a  public 
meeting  once  a  week. 

73.571.  Was  your  gross  expenditure  announced  at  that  meeting  ? — I  do  not  remember. 
I  rather  think,  not  in  the  old  Land  League ;  I  think  that  was  considered  by  the 
executive. 

73.572.  I  know  it  was  considered  by  the  executive,  but  the  question  is,  was  there  a 
publication  of  it  ? — I  am  trying  to  think.  There  were  large  grants  of  money  made 
for  relief  of  distress  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  which  I  think  probably  was  all 
announced  in  the  papers. 

73.573.  Were  no  details  given  at  the  meeting? — Oh,  yes,  every  payment  of  10/. 
for  this  place,  or  5 1.  for  that,  and  so  on,  would  be  given  at  the  meeting. 

73.574.  And  would  be  given  to  the  newspapers  for  publication  ? — I  must  not  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  it  ought  to  be,  but  I  really  could  not  say 

73.575.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  general  course  of  business,  as  I  said  just  now,  using 
the  term  “rightly  done,.”  would  the  items  of  expenditure  be  given  to  the  papers  for 
publication  ? — I  must  say,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  not  to  be  open  with  you,  that  to  my 
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own  knowledge,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  inode  of  procedure.  I  would  tell  you  if 
I  did  know. 

73.57 6.  If  you  do  not  know,  I  will  ask  you  this,  do  you  suggest  there  was  any  reason 
for  publishing  some  of  the  items  and  not  publishing  otheis  ?  I  imagine  there  might 
have  been  reasons  when  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  inform  the  public  that  certain 
sums  of  money  were  spent,  I  can  imagine  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  tell 
the  police  of  Ireland,  for  example,  that  Mr.  So-and-so  was  an  organiser  and  received 
a  salary,  because  it  would  have  subjected  him  to  a  persecution,  there  was  no  occasion 
to  proclaim  that  on  the  house-tops. 

73.577.  You  would  not  have  announced  payments  of  salary  to  an  organiser  ?— I 
think  I  would  have  advised  not  at  the  time. 

73.578.  Supposing  you  had  an  application  for  grants  from  evicted  tenants,  would 
you  publish  all  those? — In  a  general  way  I  suppose  it  would  be  right  enough,  but  I 
certainly  would  not  give  details,  had  I  been  consulted. 

73.579.  Nor  of  smaller  applications  for  relief  ?— I  do  not  think  I  would,  I  think  I 
would  not  have  advised  it . 

73.580.  Who  was  it  that  would  exercise  any  discretion  as  to  what  items  of 
expenditure  should  be  published  or  not  ? — I  imagine  those  sitting  constantly  there  ,  for 
instance,  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  he  would  exercise  discretion,  when  Mr.  Brennan 
was  there,  he  would  exercise  discretion,  and  when  Dr.  Kenny  was  there  he  would 
exercise  discretion,  and  Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor,  under  his  management,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  do  the  same. 

73.581.  It  would  be  one  of  the  executive  who  would  exercise  discretion? — I  should 
say  so,  certainly. 

73.582.  I  come,  if  you  please,  to  the  few  documents  that  we  have.  I  will  give  you 
this  one  as  an  example ;  it  is  one  in  what  we  call  the  Soame  s  documents  ;  it  is  dated 
September  20th,  1881,  and  mentioned  at  page  28G0.  It  is  a  letter  signed  Thomas 
Corney,  James  Reilly,  addressed  to  Quinn  : — 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  this  branch  to  make  an  application  to 
“  you  for  a  grant  on  behalf  of  one  Thomas  Golding,  a  herd  who  was  dismissed  for 
“  refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Dominick  Murtagh,  which  was 
“  twice  cleared,  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  his  case  as  he  gave  in  without 
“  scarcely  any  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  him.” 

That  is  the.  information  given  you,  he  was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  take  care  of  cattle  ; 
he  had  refused,  and  you  learn  from  this  case  that  he  had  given  in  without  any  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Could  you  gather,  Mr.  Eerguson,  upon  whom  the 
duty  of  bringing  the  pressure  would  fall  ?— That  is  a  person  who  has  been  brought  in 
by  the  people  to  their  view  of  thinking. 

73  583 

On  behalf  of  one  Thomas  Golding,  a  herd  who  was  dismissed  for  refusing 
“  to  take  care  of  cattle  on  the  farm  of  Dominick  Murtagh,  which  was  twice 
“  cleared.” 

So  Golding  refused? — Yes. 

73.584.  And  then  the  application  was  made  : — 

“  I  trust  that  you  will  consider  his  case,  as  he  gave  in  without  scarcely  any 

“  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  him.” 

— That  is  so ;  he  was  favourable  to  the  League,  and  gave  in. 

73.585.  You  say  scarcely  any  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him  ? — Yes. 

73*586.  Whose  duty  would  it  have  been  to  have  brought  the  slight  pressure  ?— I 

suppose  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood. 

73.587.  Not  the  League  ? — Set  in  motion  by  the  League,  undoubtedly. 

73.588.  That  would  be  considered  by  the  executive,  and  I  see  that  man  obtains  5/.? 
—I  should  have  voted  it  for  him  if  I  had  been  there. 

73.589.  I  see  the  magic  letters  “  J.  F.”  ?— That  is  right. 

73.590.  Then  you  did  know  ?— Undoubtedly. 

73.591.  But  what  I  am  on  is  this  :  Would  you  publish  that  m  the  newspapers  ?— 
I  would  not  have  much  hesitation,  but  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  not  would  be  a 
matter  I  would  exercise  discretion  about. 

73.592.  Who  would  exercise  the  discretion  ? — The  executive. 
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73.593.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  told  me  that  your  memory  does  not  bring  you 
back  to  this  day  of  10th  October,  when  that  was  considered? — No,  it  does  not. 

73.594.  Or  who  were  there? — No. 

73.595.  But  some  one  was,  having  voted  this  money,  and  this  money  so  voted  you 
did  not  publish  ? — Undoubtedly. 

73.596.  This  was  one  of  the  non-published  items  ?— Very  likely.  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  police  to  this  gentleman. 

73.597.  Would  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  be  one  of  the  newspapers  in  which  that 
publication  would  be  likely  to  appear  ? — I  have  no  doubt. 

73.598.  Would  a  written  list  be  sent  of  the  items  to  be  published  and  the  items  not  ? 
— I  have  already  said  I  have  no  memory  of  this  transaction  ;  what  I  am  giving  is  very 
much  what  my  opinion  would  be,  that  a  list  of  the  sums  in  the  aggregate  would  have 
been  my  way  of  doing  it. 

73.599.  I  take  it  that  was  what  was  done  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

73.600.  Do  you  read  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — Occasionally,  not  regularly. 

73.601.  Did  you  see  the  list  of  grants  published  in  that  paper  ? — I  have  been  trying 
to  remember.  I  certainly  remember  there  were  some  published  in  it,  but  as  to  whether 
or  no  all  were  published  I  cannot  say. 

73.602.  How  often  was  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  published? — Daily. 

[Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  here  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  under  date  October  19th,  a 
publication  of  the  Land  League  meeting  of  that  day — the  one  before  that  would  be  the 
18th.  My  Lords,  perhaps  it  may  be  taken  from  my  instructions  that  the  meeting  first 
before  that  appears  in  this  book  on  October  11th.  October  19th  is  the  first  meeting 
that  took  place  after  the  12th  October,  which  is  the  date  of  the  J.  F.  minute  of  the 
grant  of  51.  Now,  I  have  here  the  statement,  first  of  the  receipts  given  in  detail.  Then 
comes  communications  from  different  persons  as  to  joining  the  League.  Then  comes 
announcements  of  subscriptions.  Then  comes  simply  announcements  of  grants  made  in 
detail,  several  upwards  of  20  sums  paid  to  evicted  tenants. 

73.603.  You  published  these  detailed  expenditures  ?— Evidently,  from  what  you 
read. 

73.604.  Now  will  you  tell  me — there  is  no  publication  of  course  as  we  see  here  of  this 
grant  of  51.  ?— I  am  very  glad  to  think  they  were  wise  enough  not  to  do  it.  Ireland  is 
a  country  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  for  a  man  to  be  known  to  the  police  in  that 
position. 

73.605.  The  recipient  of  the  51.  in  the  circumstances  you  have  mentioned  would  not 
like  anybody  to  know  he  had  received  the  money  ? — Not  in  Ireland. 

73.606.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  all  the  payments  that  the  League  made  of  the  class 
I  have  referred  to,  you  would  for  good  reason — I  will  take  it  for  some  reason — take 
care  it  should  not  appear  ? — If  I  had  had  the  direction  of  that. 

73.607.  So  that  the  public  would  not  know  it  ?- — Certainly  not,  if  I  had  to  do  with  it, 
which  I  had  not. 

73.608.  I  have  got  another  letter  of  yours,  the  12th,  as  to  the  letters  that  were  to  be 
published — this  is  the  letter  dated  Cappo  Arms,  September  27th,  1881,  signed  by 
F.  Bagley,  secretary.  It  occurs  on  page  2863 : — 

**  The  enclosed  letter  received  from  Mr.  Phelan,  a  member  of  our  executive, 
ft  inquiring  as  to  the  case  of  Hickey,  a  cottier  and  labourer,  who  was  evicted  some 
“  short  time  ago,  I  would  be  glad  if  the  executive  made  him  a  grant.  Mr.  Arthur 
f<  Usher  refuses  to  give  him  his  potatoes,  and  I  am  just  informed  that  the 
“  labourers  of  the  district  refuse  digging  the  evicted  man’s  potatoes  for  the 
“  landlord,  and  that  placards  are  posted  up  threatening  death  to  anyone  that 
“  does  so,” 

You  would  not  approve  of  that,  Mr.  Ferguson  ? — Certainly  not. 

73.609. 

“  I  have  also  heard  that  another  labourer,  who  went  lately  to  reside  in  the 
“  evicted  man’s  house,  was  also  threatened  to  give  up  possession  ;  and  the  landlord 
“  himself  is  also  threatened.  The  matter  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitmeut.  A 
“  little  relief  would  be  the  means  |just  now  of  strengthening  and  extending  the 
“  League  in  this  district.” 
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73.610.  You  took  that  for  granted— 21.  was  paid— did  you  make  any  inquiry  before 
you  did  so,  whether  the  League  had  anything  to  do  with  the  posting  up  of  those 
notices  ? — I  should,  most  assuredly  so. 

73.611.  Would  you  make  inquiries? — Yes. 

73.612.  Who  would  be  the  person  who  would  make  the  inquiry  ? — If  there  was  a 
local  branch  there,  it  would  be  made  through  it. 

73.613.  Who  from  your  side  ? — Whoever  was  acting  secretary  at  the  time. 

73.614.  Who  would  be  the  person  who  would  act  on  your  behalf  ? — The  secretary 
pro  tern. 

73.615.  I  have  got  here,  I  think,  your  reply  : — 

“  In  reply  to  yours  of  date,  re  Hickey’s  case,  I  shall  bring  it  before  the  first 
“  meeting  of  the  Executive.” 

We  have  that  in,  and  it  is  mis-printed  in  the  copy  I  have,  J.  P.  B.,  but  it  is  J.  P.  Q. 
You  have  no  person  with  the  initials  J.  P.  B. ;  it  is  J.  B.  Q.  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  May  I  correct  this  for  a  moment — my  friend  will  be  glad  that  I 
should,  I  am  sure.  I  was  just  looking  at  page  2865,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it 
was  not  Burton,  another  clerk.  I  do  not  think  it  matters  which  clerk  it  was.  At  page 
2S65— 

“  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? — Burton  ;  and  the  other  handwriting  I  did  not 
“  know  just  now  was  Burton’s,  it  is  all  the  same. 

“  (Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Yes,  J.  P.  B.  ?— No,  there  are  one  or  two  endorsements  I 

“  told  you  were  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  clerks  ” - 

— I  am  willing  to  take  it  either  way. 

73.616.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  this  is  Quinn’s  handwriting,  but  you  see  “  In  reply 
to  yours  of  date  ” — that  is  agreed  as  being  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  Quinn. 

“  In  reply  to  yours  of  date  re  Hickey,  i  shall  bring  it  before  the  first  meeting 
“  of  the  Executive.” 

Now,  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  think  you  said  inquiry  would  certainly  be  made  as  to  whether  the 
League  had  anything  to  do  with  these  threatening  notices.  Do  you  say  that  you  ever 
saw  any  explanation  of  any  kind  as  to  what  part  the  League  took  in  these  threatening 
notices  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  at  the  time  that  before  I  agreed  to  anything  of  this 
kind  I  would  see  that  there  was  something  satisfactory  to  show  that  the  League  had 
not  countenanced  threatening  death. 

73.617.  We  have  it  here  your  endorsement  showing  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by 
Quinn  ? — Yes. 

73.618.  We  have  no  trace  of  anything  else.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you 
have  no  affirmative  memory  on  the  subject? — Isay  I  do  not  remember  the  letter  at  all. 

73.619.  Mr.  Quinn  is  still  to  be  found — I  suppose  ? — Oh,  yes,  at  least  I  suppose  so.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  years. 

73.620.  Mr.  Quinn  is  still  to  be  found,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  at  least  I  suppose  so.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  years. 

73.621.  I  call  your  particular  attention  ;  I  have  done  so.  You  see  the  sentences  run. 

“  The  matter  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  A  little  relief  will  be 

“  the  means  just  now  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  League  in  this  district. 

_ I  would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  League,  but  I 

would  not  have  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  League  if  it  had  put  up  a  threatening 
notice  of  that  character. 

73.622.  That  of  course  you  say  ? — Oh  !  yes,  I  think  it  as  well  to  say  it. 

(Sir  H  James.)  I  want  now,  please,  the  original  Timothy  Horan  letter. 

73,62^  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  shall  assume  that  this  letter  must  have  caught  your  attention. 
It  is  addressed  by  Timothy  Horan  from  Castleisland  to  Mr.  Quinn. 

“  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private  character  which  l 
“  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was  m  Dublin  at  the  Convention.” 

How  long  before  this  date  of  September  26th  had  the  Convention  been  held  ? — I  could 
not  remember. 

73.624.  About  how  long  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

73.625.  I  think  it  was  in  the  same  month,  was  it  not  ?— My  memory  is  a  blank  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Convention.  There  were  several  conventions. 
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“  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  private  character  which  I 
“  attempted  to  explain  to  you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The  fact 
“  is  that  one  of  the  men,  from  a  shot,  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him  4 1.  to 
“  go  to  the  court  ” 

it  is  “  Cork,”  I  believe.  It  is  printed  “  court,”  but  it  must  be  “  Cork.” 

“  for  medical  attendance.  Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and 
“  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one  knows  the  patients. 

( The  President.)  Have  you  the  letter  itself  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Yes,  I  think  it  is  clearly  that,  but  the  s  seems  to  be  lost. 

(The  President.)  It  is  printed  “  no-one  knows  the  persons.” 

73.627.  (Sir  E.  James.)  No  ;  “  patients.”  It  is  “  patients  ”  in  my  copy. 

“  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself,  and  the  membexs-of 
“  that  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  the  said  parties  cannot  afford  to  suffer. 
“  If  Tt  were  a  public  affair  a  subscription  list  would  be  opened  at  once  for  them, 
“  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  man  escaped  a  shot  but  got  his  jaw 
“  grazed.  Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your  way  to  making  a  grant, 
“  which  you  can  send  through  me  or  the  Rev.  John  Hallagan,  C.C. 

“Yours  truly, 

— .  _  “Timothy  Hoean.” 

Mr.  Ferguson,  I  assume  that  letter,  if  you  read  it,  could"  not  have  escaped  your 
attention  ? — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  letter  has  escaped  my  attention.. 

73.628.  Has  escaped  you  ? — Has  escaped  my  attention,  but  I  take  it  it  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  medical  assistance. 

73.629.  Yes? — The only  consideration  with  me  had  I  been  other  than  the  chairman, 
and  had  it  been  put  before  me  to  consider  on  my  own  personal  responsibility  would 
have  been  medical  assistance.  Well,  if  it  would  implicate  the  Land  League  in  any 
way,  then  I  might  not  do  it  on  behalf  of  the  Land  League,  but  I  would  have  done  it  on 
my  own  behalf  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure.  Medical  assistance  for  a  man 
injured  by  the  police  in  Ireland,  just  as  at  Mitchelstown  ;  I  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  given  money  for  medical  assistance  for  the  men  who  were  injured  there. 

73.630.  Where  do  you  gather  from  this  that  the  men  had  been  injured  by  the 
police  ? — I  presume  that  is  what  is  the  intention  to  make  it  appear. 

73.631.  First,  do  you  gather  from  this  that  the  men  had  been  engaged  in  crime  or 
not  ? — I  would  gather  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  crime  in  the  same  way  as  men 
in  Mitchelstown  were  engaged  in  crime,  for  it  is  quite  common  for  a  public  meeting 
in  Ireland  to  be  dispersed  by  the  police ;  and  I  regard  the  men  as  right  and  the  police 
wrong. 

73.632.  Do  I  gather  from  you  that,  reading  this  letter,  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  men  who  had  been  shot  had  been  shot  in  some  public  and  open  disturbance 
with  the  police  ? — It  says  they  behaved  like  heroes,  so  I  presume  they  were  engaged 
in  something  of  that  kind. 

73.633.  Similar  to  the  occurrence  at  Mitchelstown  ? — I  would  say  so. 

73*634.  At  any  rate,  recollecting  it  or  not,  all  the  information  you  had  on  the 
subject  must  have  been  in  this  letter  ? — I  suspect  that  there  was  more  information 
given  at  the  time,  because  if  I  had  studied  that  letter  myself  I  would  have  had  some 
recollection  of  it. 

73.635.  Why,  if  these  men  had  been  acting  like  heroes  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Mitchelstown,  should  there  be  any  secrecy  about  it,  and  why  should  there  not  be  a 
public  subscription  ? — I  will  answer.  In  Ireland,  when  men  go  to  the  dispensary  to 
obtain  assistance  they  are  immediately  marked  by  the  police  and  put  into  gaol,  as  well 
as  wounded,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  private  assistance  in  Ireland,  and  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  a  man  was  wounded  even  in  doing  his  duty  as  they  did  at  Mitchelstown. 

73.636.  Mr.  Ferguson,  for  your  own  sake  let  me  read  this — 

“No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself,  and  the  mombers  of 
“  that  society.” 

— It  is  a  good  job  nobody  but  the  doctor  and  himself  did  know. 

73.637.  And  the  members  of  that  society  ? — Yes,  well. 

73.638.  Who  do  you  take  them  to  be  ? — I  do  not  know. 

73.639.  And  never  did  ? — And  probably  never  did. 


*  K 
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73.640.  And  never  cared  ? — And  probably  never  can,  for 
heard  of  that. 

73.641.  And  probably  never  “  cared”  ? — Well,  I  cared. 

73.642.  Cared  for  what  ? — I  cared  for  the  people  who  were  wounded,  undoubtedly. 

73.643.  That  is  not  my  question  ;  cared  who  that  society  was?  Let  me  read  it  you 


again — 


No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself,  and  the  members  of 
“  that  society.” 

What  did  the  words 

“  and  the  members  of  that  society  ” 
convey  to  you  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

73.644.  And  never  could  ? — And  never  could. 

73.645.  And  never  cared  what  they  meant  ? — What  “  society  ”  meant  ? 

73.646.  What  that  society  who  knew  the  patients  was  ? — Possibly  not.  If  they  were 
wounded,  I  would  have  relieved  them  all  the  same. 

73.647.  That  now  you  say  in  the  box  ? — I  would  without  a  doubt  to-morrow. 

73*648.  To-day*  suffices.  These  people  being  engaged  in  crime  so  that  their  names 

would  only  be  known  to  themselves,  the  doctor,  and  some  society,  without  inquiry, 
would  you  assist  them  ? — If  they  were  engaged  in  crime  I  might  not  be  disposed  to 
assist  them.  Even  then,  perhaps,  it  might  be  an  act  of  charity,  but  not  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Land  League  to  assist  them.  . ' 1  . . . 

73.649.  I  am  speaking"  for  yourself  ? — Personally  I  would  assist  them,  even  if  they 
had  been  engaged  in  crime,  to  medical  assistance,  if  no  other  could  be  got. 

73.650.  And  may  I  take  it  if  you  were  acting  on  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
to-day  and  this  letter  came  to  you  as  it  is,  you  would  do  as  you  have  done  and  vote 
money  for  these  men  without  further  inquiry  ? — No  ;  except  in  the  matter  of  implicating 
the  Land  League  ;  I  would  most  assuredly  try  to  avoid  that. 

73.651.  But  you  did  it  as  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  ?— So  it 

seems.  . 

73.652.  And  you  would  do  it  again  as  such? — No;  I  would  do  it  on  my  own 

responsibility  individually,  but  not  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League  if  I  thought  that 
there  was  any  complication  that  would  put  the  Land  League  off  the  legal  ground  we 

wanted  to  be  on.  , 

73.653.  Why  would  you  not  do  it  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — in  Ireland, 
my  Lord,  we  are  bound  to  sympathise  with  men  who  are  doing  things  that  under  a 
constitutionally  governed  country  we  dare  not  and  would  not  sympathise  with. 

73.654.  (The  President.)  We  have  to  deal  with  what  is  legal  ? — Exactly. 

73.655.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you,  under  the  term  doing  things  which  you  would  not 
do  where  there  was  constitutional  government  include,  or  do  you  not,  crime  ? — Crime  is 

73.656.  Do  you  or  do  you  not,  first? — I  answer  in  the  words  of  Kendall  Bush  who 


was  my  authority  upon  the  matter;  “  Pass  this  law  in  1801  ^and  resistance  to  English 
“  law  becomes  the  duty  of  Ireland  through  the  coming  ages.” 

73.657.  (The  President.)  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  concrete  question  like  this, 
whether  this  money  was  paid  to  people  whom  you  knew  or  suspected  to  be  dealing  with 

crime? _ I  am  dealing  with  crime  only.  We  cannot  accept  we  are  criminal  when  we 

are  sympathising  with  our  wounded  countrymen  even  when  they  have  gone  beyond 
what  is  called  law.  ■ 

73.658.  (Sir  H.  James.)  And  even  when  they  have  committed  crime  f — It  is  argued 

Mitchelstown  was  crime.  I  deny  it.  . 

73.659.  I  am  asking  you  in  relation  to  this  letter.  I  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  words,  “  No  one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself  and  the  members 
of  that  society.”  With  that  in  your  knowledge,  did  you  think  the  patients  had 
committed  crime  or  not?— I  did  not  think  they  had  committed  crime. 

73.660.  In  your  view  what  did  you  think  they  had  done  ? — That  they  had  been 
carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  which  the  League  would  require  them  to  carry 
out— that  is  to  say,  some  of  those  purposes  that  came  within  our  rules,  but  which  the 
police  would  baton  them  for. 

73.661.  One  moment.  They  had  been  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
League :  what  purposes  ? — Gathering  at  a  public  meeting  to  be  dispersed  by  violence. 
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73.662.  Then  why  should  it  be  that  the  matter  must  be  kept  secret,  and  that  “  no 
one  knows  the  patients  but  the  doctor  and  myself  and  the  members  of  that  society  ”  ? 
— Because  if  any  others  had  known  they  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  police. 

73.663.  The  term  is,  “if  it  were  a  public  affair.”  Was  not  Mitchelstown  a  public 
affair  ? — There  were  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind  as  Mitchelstown  that  were  not 
public  meetings. 

73.664.  That  is  the  example  you  gave  me,  sir  ? — Yes,  I  give  you  another. 

73.665.  But,  “  if  it  were  a  public  affair,”  did  that  convey  to  you  it  was  a  batoning 
at  a  public  meeting? — No  persons  but  the  society  might  know  who  was  wounded. 

73.666.  What  society  ? — I  do  not  know. 

73.667.  Never  inquired? — (No  answer.) 

73.668.  And  never  cared  ? — (No  answer.) 

73.669.  One  other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaws  grazed:  Now,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
I  ask  you  is  this  all  the  explanation  you  have  got  to  give  of  this  letter  and  the 
transaction  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  thing  about  the  letter.  I  never  knew" 
Mr.  Horan,  and  never  heard  of  him. 

73.670.  Are  the  views  you  have  just  expressed,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  views 
entertained  by  your  colleagues,  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  should  think 
many  of  my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me  ;  some  might  not. 

73.671.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  your  colleagues  acting  on  the  12th  October  agree 
with  you  ? — I  cannot  say.  One  or  two  who  were  present  would  probably  recommend 
that  and  I  initialled  it  as  chairman. 

73.672.  Have  you  any  idea  that  anyone  ever  did  object  to  such  a  vote  as  this  on  such 
an  application  ? — I  have  known  many  votes  rejected.  I  have  known  many  letters 
refused. 

73.673.  Have  you  had  many  similar  applications? — We  have  had  applications  which 
we  considered  wrong. 

73.674.  Similar  ? — Yes,  similar  if  you  like. 

73.675.  Many? — Well,  several  in  my  knowledge;  several  that  came  while  I  was 
there.  I  know  we  refused  applications. 

73.676.  Of  a  similar  character  ? — Yes. 

73.677.  Can  you  assist  the  Commission  by  telling  them  where  the  similar  applications 
could  be  found  ? — N o,  I  cannot. 

73.678.  I  may  take  'it  that  you  say  there  were  many  similar  applications.  Some,’ I 
understand  you,  were  granted  and  some  refused? — Some  were  granted  and  some 
refused. 

73.679.  Were  those  that  were  granted  equally  pointing  to  what  I  have  called  crime, 
or  less  so  than  this  ? — If  it  had  been  for  medical  assistance — if  that  had  been  a  request 
not  for  medical  assistance,  but  to  do  something  in  the  nature  of  crime,  even  in  your 
sense  we  would  refuse  it. 

73.680.  This  does  not  say  to  do  something.  Were  the  similar  applications, 
applications  for  assistance  to  persons  injured  whilst  committing  crime? — Oh  no. 

73.681.  Then  what  were  they  if  they  were  similar? — They  might  be  applications  for 
something  outside  our  rules. 

73.682.  Of  what  character  ? — That  we  might  object  to  as  being  contrary - 

73.683.  Of  what  character  ? — A  character  which  we  would  think  would  be  violent. 

73.684.  Acts  of  violence  ? — Yes,  that  we  would  think  would  be  of  the  nature  of 
violence. 

73.685.  Then  what  assistance  would  the  applicants  want  ? — Money,  for  example. 
They  might  want  money.  I  can  imagine  they  might  want  money  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  a  place  we  would  consider  dangerous  and  wrong  to  hold  a  meeting. 

73.686.  I  understood  these  were  people  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence  ? 

73.687.  ( Mr .  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  were  wrong? — I  did  not  state  so. 

73.688.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  You  said  if  it  had  been  to  commit  them  you  would  not? — 
My  explanation  is  if  they  had  been  of  a  similar  character  to  that,  but  not  for  medical 
relief. 

73.689.  For  what  assistance  then  ? — To  engage  in  some  disorderly  and  outrageous 
proceedings  that  might  lead  to  collision  with  the  police. 

73.690.  That  would  be  before  it  was  committed? — We  would  not  make  a  grant. 

73.691.  So  I  understood  long  ago,  and  so  you  have  stated  ? — Yes. 
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73  692  I  am  coming  to  applications  similar  to  this,  where  persons  for  some  reason 
wanted  assistance;  what  assistance  did  they  want  ?— If  a  person  wanted  assistance 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances  to  these,  I  might  be  personally  disposed  to  grant 
it ;  that  is  for  medical  relief. 

73.693.  And  grant  it  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  ?  That  might  be  a 

point  to  consider  if  I  were  doing  it  again.  S 

73.694.  That  you  did  consider,  and  with  the  assent  of  your  colleagues  granted  it . 

— What  is  the  date  ?  .  .  ,  .  , ,  ,  ,  , ,  ,  ,  , 

73.695.  October  12th,  1881  ? — The  probability  is,  the  certainty  is,  that  at  that  date 

there  would  be  30,  40,  or  50  letters  to  be  discussed  in  an  hour,  with  the  chance  that 
that  night  or  to-morrow  the  whole  thing  might  be  broken  up  as  it  was  within  a  few 

rjn  yo 

73*696.  We  have  heard  what  you  said  as  to  your  consideration  of  it ;  having  had 
many  similar  applications,  some  of  which  you  refused,  it  was  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  making  a  grant  ?— We  could  not  be  very  careful  for  we  were  to  be  broken 
up  to-morrow. 

73.697.  We  are  on  the  12th  of  October.  Knowing  you  had  similar  grants  which  it 
was  your  duty  to  refuse,  did  you  or  did  you  not  exercise  care  in  considering  them  . 

I  think  it  is  very  likely  at  the  last  meeting  or  two  of  the  League  that  there  was  not 
the  exercise  of  care  which  for  two  years  before  there  had  been.  It  is  more  than 

73.698.  After  what  you  have  said  in  justification  of  this  being  done,  do  you  now 
represent  to  the  Commission  that  if  you  had  read  this  letter  carefully  you  would  not 
have  made  the  grant  ? — If  we  had  had  a  lawyer  at  our  side  to  protect  us,  we  probably 
might  have  considered  it  would  implicate  the  League  in  some  way ;  but  personally  1 
would  have  granted  it  for  wounded  men  under  any  circumstances. 

73.699.  That  is,  you  would  apply  to  a  lawyer  for  legal  advice  to  keep  you  under  law, 

but  your  moral  sense - ?— My  moral  sense  would  be  for  relieving  the  wounded 

under  any  circumstances. 

(The  President.)  I  am  sorry  to  interfere,  but  I  hear  laughter.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
carry  out  the  threat  I  made  on  more  than  one  occasion  if  there  are  any  such  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  feelings.  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at — nothing  which  could  properly  excite 

laughter.  ,T 

73.700.  (Sir  E.  James.)  And  you  brought  your  moral  sense  to  bear,  Mr.  1  erguson, 
when  exercising  your  discretion  to  make  this  grant  ? — *1  have  said  that  1  have  no 
remembrance  of  it  at  all.  I  am  merely  giving  you  now  what  the  impression  would  be 

upon  my  mind.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

73.701.  I  assume  that  when  you  did  exercise  your  discretion,  which,  by  your 

initials,  you  must  have  done,  you  did  bring  your  moral  sense  to  bear  on  the  exercise 
of  that  discretion  ?— The  chairman  of  a  meeting  is  sometimes  as  responsible  as  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  He  assumes  a  certain  amount  of  legal  responsibility,  no  doubt 
but  he  has  to  sign  things  sometimes  without  knowing  a  great  deal  about  them. 

73.702.  Yes  or  no,  Mr.  Ferguson ;  do  you  wish  to  fall  back  from  your  responsibility 
in  signing  that  document  ?—  No,  I  ignore  no  responsibility  in  connexion  with  it,  except 
I  say  that,  being  the  last  day  of  the  League— probably  the  very  last  meeting  we  held, 
with  a  certainty — it  was  to  be  broken  up  in  a  day  or  two,  there  would  be  tremendous 

hurry  and  confusion.  .  ..  , 

73.703.  Apart  from  the  fear  that  the  League  would  be  implicated  legally,  do  you 
see  anything  wrong,  morally,  in  granting  that  assistance  ?  I  see  nothing  wr6ng, 

morally,  in  granting  medical  assistance  to  the  wounded.  _  .  _ 

73.704.  Ho  you  or  not  see  anything  morally  wrong  in  granting  that  assistance  .  I 
see  nothing  morally  wrong  in  granting  assistance  to  wounded  men,  as  stated  there. 

73.705.  °In  making  this  grant  % — I  see  nothing  morally  wrong  m  making  that  grant 
under  the  conditions  of  Ireland  as  it  is. 

73,703.  And  you  would  do  it  morally  ;  if  you  could  ensure  the  League  from  any  legal 
responsibility,  you  would  do  it  again  ? — I  am  strong  on  my  moral  responsibility  m  the 
matter.  Moral  and  legal  are  different  things,  There  are  many  things  which  are 

moral  which  are  not  legal  in  Ireland.  .  . 

73,707.  Would  these  applications,  if  refused  or  granted,  bo  equally  entered  in  the 
book? — Kow  you  are  at  the  business  procedure.  I  only  say  they  ought  to  be. 
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73.708.  As  far  as  you  know,  they  would  be? — Had  I  been  the  book-keeper,  they 
should  have  been. 

73.709.  And  you  had  no  reason  to  think  they  were  not  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think 
they  were  not. 

73.710.  I  presume  Timothy  Horan  would  not  be  known  to  you  ? — Oh,  not  the  ^ 
slightest  knowledge  of  him. 

73.711.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  did  ask  Mr.  Quinn,  whether  he  had  any 
explanation  to  give  of  what  Horan  told  him  when  he  saw  him  at  the  Dublin  Convention  ? 

I  have  not.  But  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the  members  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

73.712.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  have  spoken? — I  cannot  remember 
who  were  at  that  meeting  and  I  said  at  an  early  meeting  before.  I  knew  what  you 
were  to  develop  upon  me,  that  I  actually  did  not  know  I  was  at  that 
meeting. 

73.713.  Your  signature  shows  it.  You  were  quite  right  in  telling  me  you  cannot 
recollect  accurately,  but  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  no  one  except  Mr.  Quinn  who 
would  have  been  at  the  meeting  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  meeting  at  all. 

73.714.  Can  you  give  me  no  one  ?— I  only  reason  that  Dr.  Kenny,  as  being  a  Dublin, 
man,  would  be  pretty  certain  to  be  there. 

73.715.  Would  Dr.  Kenny  have  been  present,  according  to  the  best  of  your  belief  ? — 

Oh,  I  should  think  so. 

73.716.  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  known  to  you  that  Dr.  Kenny  signed  the  cheque,  which, 

I  think,  is  dated  the  19th  of  October  ? — It  is  not  known  to  me  ;  it  is  merely  reason. 

73.717.  Have  you  not  been  acquainted  with  that  in  evidence  ? — I  have  not. 

73.718.  You  say  you  were  not  aware  of  what  was  going  to  be  put  to  you  ? — I  was 
not. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  proved. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  proved. 

73,719  (Sir  E.  James.)  But  the  witness  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it? — No,  1 
know  nothing  about  it. 

73.720.  That  fact  of  his  signing  the  cheque  would  cause  you  to  think  that  probably 
Dr.  Kenny  would  have  been  present,  I  presume  ? — But  I  did  not  know  he  had  signed 
the  cheque  till  now. 

73.721.  It  is  uow  called  to  your  attention? — Yes. 

73.722.  Knowing  that  fact,  would  that  also  probably  induce  you  to  believe  Dr.  Kenny 
was  present  ? — No,  I  believe  he  was  present,  because  he  was  a  Dublin  man  ;  and  now 
when  you  tell  me  he  signed  a  cheque,  it  does  not  add  at  all  to  my  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  He  might  never  have  been  there. 

73.723.  Now,  where  you  in  Dublin  on  the  day  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — 

No,  I  was  not. 

73.724.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Dublin  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — I  kept 
out  of  Dublin  for  a  few  months  until  I  had  succeeded  in  making  my  arrangements  not 
to  be  arrested  when  I  went  back  to  Ireland. 

73.725.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all,  Mr.  Ferguson,  it  may  be  you  have  forgotten  it,  as  to 
your  movements  ? — -Yes. 

73.726.  I  give  you  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  League  as  the  19th  of  October  ? 

— I  can  tell  you  for  a  week  pretty  well.  I  was  down  with  Mr.  Parnell  at  Wexford, 
speaking  on  Sunday  at  the  great  meeting  there. 

73.727.  What  date,  please? — The  Sunday  before  the  suppression — before  these 
events  we  are  narrating — the  great  Wexford  meeting,  where  Mr.  Parnell  replied  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Leeds  speech,  which  augured  arrest  and  break  up  of  the  League.  I 
discussed  with  him  on  the  way  down  to  Wexford  the  probability  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  League.  At  Wexford  I  made  the  speech  to  which  I  alluded  before,  and  the  incident 
of  the  cheering  for  the  British  constitution  was  explained. 

73.728.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  you.  This  is  not  applicable  ? — Then  I  will  come 
on  to  your  point. 

73.729.  Do  come  to  my  point  ? — I  have  a  little  point  of  my  own  I  want  to  make,  if 
I  can. 

73.730.  I  want  my  point  first? — Now  Monday.  We  had  a  meeting  on  Monday  in 
Wexford. 
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73.731.  What  date? — You  beat  me  there,  but  you  have  it  before  you,  if  you 
follow  me. 

73.732.  Can  you  give  it  in  relation  to  the  19th  of  October  ? — What  was  the  date  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest?  That  was  Tuesday  morning,  I  think,  or  Wednesday  morning. 

I  have  it  by  the  days  of  the  week.  Wednesday  was  the  morning  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
arrest,  I  think. 

73.733.  Very  well;  it  may  be  so? — Very  well.  On  Wednesday  1  was  waiting  m 
Dublin  for  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrival,  to  have  an  executive  meeting.  On  Thursday  I  went 
to  Belfast.  Thursday  and  Friday  I  was  in  Belfast.  On  Sunday  I  attended  a 
demonstration  in  Glasgow,  to  denounce  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

73.734.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  Wednesday  was  the  13th? — Probably. 

73*735.  And  the  League,  therefore,  would  be  suppressed  upon  Tuesday,  the  19th. 

If  the  19th  was  the  day  of  suppression,  it  would  be  the  Tuesday  ?  Did  you  return  to 
Dublin  at  all?— Not  for  many  weeks. 

73.736.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you — if  you  say  so,  of  course  I  will  accept  it — that 
you  were  not  in  Dublin  at  all  after  the  19th  of  October  for  some  time? — Not  for 
a  long  time.  I  came  back  to  Dublin  when  I  thought  I  could  come  safely  about  my 
business* 

73.737.  You  returned,  I  presume,  to  Glasgow,  and  attended  to  your  affairs? — 
Attended  to  my  affairs,  and  to  some  public  business  as  well. 

73.738.  Of  course  you  have  heard  much  about  the  matters  of  the  League  since.  Can 
you  give  the  Court  any  information  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  books  of  the 

League  ? _ No,  not  the  slightest.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  them,  and  I  tell  you 

that  honestly  and  candidly ;  I  never  saw  them  when  they  were  there,  let  alone 
afterwards. 

73.739.  And  you  never  inquired  ? — I  never  inquired. 

73.740.  You,  I  presume,  joined  the  National  League,  the  apostolic  succession,  as  it 
has'been  termed  ? — On  this  side  of  the  water,  not  on  the  other  side  at  all. 

73.741.  And  have  never  taken  any  part? — Never  in  the  National  League.  To  some 
extent  I  regarded  it  as  a  surrender  of  first  principles. 

73.742.  So,  although  you  have  been,  I  suppose,  seeing  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
movement,  you  have  never  heard  any  suggestion  made  to  you  as  to  what  has  become 
of  these  books  or  documents  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

73.743.  You  must  have  known  Mr.  Egan  well  ? — Very  well. 

73.744.  When  did  you ’see  Egan  last? — Again  my  memory  of  dates  will  not  serve 

rae _ -a  week  or  two  before  he  left  Dublin,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  when. 

73  745.  He  left  Dublin  to  go  to  France  in  1881.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  the 
spring  of  1883  ? — I  saw  him  after  he  returned  from  France,  and  was  for  a  few  weeks  in 

Dublin  before  he  finally  went  away.  _  r  „  , 

73.746.  Did  you  ever  see  him  after  the  spring  of  1883? — Is  that  after  what  is  called 
his  final  departure  ?  I  did  not  see  him  after  his  final  departure  to  America. 

73.747.  It  is  after  an  event  that  happened.  Did  you  ever  see  him  after  the  spring  of 
1383  ? — I  really  cannot  manage  the  dates  for  you.  I  might  if  I  refreshed  my  memory, 
but  I  have  not.  I  saw  him  once  after  his  return  from  France,  one  day  at  a  League 
meeting  in  Dublin. 

73.748.  That  is  the  last  time  you  saw  him?— That  is  the  last  time  1  saw  him. 

73.749.  You  knew  Brennan  well  ? — Well. 

73*750.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — It  is  even  longer  than  that.  I  think  the  last 

time  I  saw  him  was  in  prison.  .  i  _  ,  .  .  _  .  _ 

73.751.  Kilmainham.  You  do  not  remember  either  him  or  Egan  being  in  Ireland 

since  the  spring  of  1883  ? — No. 

73.752.  You  knew  Sheridan  ? — I  knew  Sheridan. 

73*753.  When  did  you  see  him  last? — I  never  saw  him  but  twice  in  my  life. 

73.754.  When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ? — At  a  meeting  in  Belfast  when  he 
was  an  organiser,  a  considerable  time  before  the  events  of  which  we  have  been  just 
speaking— probably  about  a  year  before  the  suppression  of  the  League,  when  he  came 
to  a  meeting  in  Belfast. 

73.755.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  knew  Walsh  of  Middlesborough  ? — Yes, 
remarkably  well  in  old  times,  when  he  was  a  Home  Ruler. 
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73.756.  When  did  you  see  him  last? — Not  since  he  attended  the  Home  Rule  Conven¬ 
tion  under  Isaac  Butt. 

73.757.  That  would  be - ? — 1875  or  thereabouts. 

73.758.  You  have  not  seen  him  since.  Now,  when  you  were  at  the  Land  League 
offices,  Mr.  Ferguson,  did  you  know  of  the  copies  of  the  “Irish  World”  arriving  at 
the  office  ? — No. 

73.759.  You  never  heard  of  that  ? — No. 

73.760.  Were  you  a  subscriber  to  the  “Irish  World”  ? — Yes,  as  long  as  I  could  get 
it,  till  the  Government  suppressed  it. 

73.761.  During  what  years  did  you  take  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — Up  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League  constantly.  When  the  “Irish  World”  at  one  period 
turned  round  and  abandoned  the  advocacy  of  land  principles  and  ^took  to  dynamite  I 
had  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

73.762.  Before  the  founding  of  the  Land  League  in  the  year  1879  had  you  been 
taking  in  the  “ Irish  World”  ? — I  had  been. 

73.763.  When  did  you  continue  ;  up  to  what  time.  I  want,  if  I  can  get  it,  the  year 
when  you  continued  to  take  it  in? — I  could  turn  up  my — I  cannot  just  tell  you  now. 
I  took  it  as  long  as  I  could  get  it,  I  think.  It  was  stopped  coming. 

73,764..  Would  that  be  until  1882? — Possibly. 

73.765.  Have  you  taken  it  in  since  1882? — No,  not  since  1882.  I  tried  it  again, 
but  I  found  the  rubbish  that  was  in  it  I  did  not  care  about.  I  threw  it  overboard. 

73.766.  When  was  that? — When  it  abandoned  advocating  principles,  and  took  to 
advocating  physical  force. 

73.767.  Was  that  a  final  abandonment  of  yours  of  the  “Irish  World”  ? — Yes,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  it  all  now. 

73.768.  And  have  never  seen  it  since? — Not  for  a  very  long  time. 

73.769.  And  have  never  written  to  it  ? — I  think  probably  that  letter  you  have  quoted 
was  the  last  I  have  written  to  it ;  very  likely  that  was  the  last  I  wrote  to  it. 

73.770.  That  letter  I  quoted  was  as  late  as  1887  ? — As  late  as  1887  was  it?  Then 
that  is  two  years  ago. 

73.771.  I  think  it  is? — Yes;  well  I  was  not  subscribing  for  it  even  then,  I  think. 

73.772.  Bring  your  memory  to  bear.  Had  you  been  writing  to  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
up  to  1887  ? — I  probably  wrote  three  or  four  times  to  it  altogether  during  a  period  of 
years. 

73.773.  During  what  years  ? — During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  three  times 
perhaps,  or  four  times  altogether. 

73.774.  Would  that  be  during  the  period  when  it  was  advocating  dynamite|? — When 
it  was  advocating  dynamite  ?  Oh,  I  might  have  written  to  it  certainly ;  but  I  mean  I 
did  not  get  it  or  read  it.  Not  that  I  did  not  want  to  read  about  dynamite,  but  I  had 
something  else  to  do.  It  was  not  worth  while. 

73.775.  Still  we  see  what  you  have  said  of  it.  Do  you  feel  that  what  was  contained 

in  it  was  so  wicked  and  bad  that  you  ought  not - ? — It  was  no  use  to  me.  It  was 

rubbish. 

73.776.  That  is  not  quite  my  point.  Did  you  feel  that  its  contents  were  so  bad  that 
you  ought  to  discountenance  it? — I  will  put  it  my  own  way,  I  felt  that  what  it  was 
arguing  was  so  nonsensical  that  it  was  not  worth  my  while  troubling  about  it ;  that 
anyone  who  had  urged  the  Irish  people  to  attempt  dynamite,  or  attempt  reprisals 
against  35  millions  of  people  must  be  a  fool. 

73.777.  Now,  I  am  reading  from  your  letter  of  April  1887.  You  were  speaking  of 
it,  it  is  quite  true,  in  the  early  times.  It  follows  what  I  read  as  to  Patrick  Ford  being 
behind  the  movement — the  Queen’s  County  excursion  ? — Yes. 

73.778.  Then  you  proceed  : 

Everyone  knows  to-day  what  Ireland  owes  to  the  ‘  Irish  World,’  and  I,  sir, 
who  differ  nearly  as  much  from  time  to  time  with  it  as  I  do  with  the  ‘  Freeman’s 
“  ‘  Journal,’  or  even  ‘  United  Ireland.’  ” 

— Yes. 

73.779. 

“Am  proud  to  testify  on  every  platform  that,  but  for  the  ‘  Irish  World,’ 
Ireland’s  cause  would  not  be  so  advanced  to-day.  The  time  has  come  to  give 
"  the  ‘  World  ’  more.” 

— That  was  written  for  circulation,  a  public  letter  ? — Yes. 
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78  780  On  April  30tli,  1887  ? — Yes. 

73  781  You  say  there,  Mr.  Ferguson,  that  you  are  “  proud  to  testify  on  every  platform 
“  that,  but  for  the  ‘  Irish  World/  Ireland’s  cause  would  not  be  so  advanced  to-day  . 

— Quite 

73.782.  That  is  correct?— Quite. 

73.783.  Did  you  do  so?  Did  your  pride  exercise  itself  ?— I  often  told  tow  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  for  years  advocated,  under  what  was  called  Spreading  the  Light, 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  with  which  I  was  proud  to  be  identified.  When 
coercion  came  the  “  Irish  World”  went  mad. 

73.784.  .  ,  _ 

“  The  time  has  come  to  give  the  ‘  W  orld  more.  .  ,  .  ,  ,, 

More  of  what  ? — I  suppose  more  information,  and  more  of  the  principles  which  the 

“  Irish  World  ”  used  to  teach. 

73  785.  Well  but  “used  to.”  You  know  this  letter  of  yours  was  written  for 
publication.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  there  ?— Possibly  at  that  time  it  may 
have  had  one  of  its  sane,  because  it  seems  to  have  changed  from  sane  to  insane  con¬ 
ditions  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  last  half-a-dozen  years.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

73,786.  w  ,,, 

“  The  time  has  come  to  give  the  ‘World  more. 

_ Yes 

73  787.  This  is  written  in  April  18S7.  At  that  time  was  the  “  Irish  World  ' 
writing  what  you - ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  get  it.  It  was  stopped  m  the  Pos 

Office.  _  .  ,  , 

73.788.  I  pass  on  from  what  is  in  this  letter  to  another  matter.  You  then  proceedec 

m  this  letter^to^s  Micliael  Davitt,  Patrick  Egan,  and  Tom  Brennan  can  tell  the 

“  story  of  the  bold  move  by  which  ‘  The  war  was  carried  into  Africa  • 

Had  you  any  knowledge  of  some  Dutch  officers  being  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  South 
Africa  in  the  Boer  affair?— No,  nothing  at  all-out  of  my  line  altogther.  If  there 
had  been  some  arguments  sent  to  the  Boers,  it  would  have  been  more  in  my  line. 

73.789.  I  will  not  reply  to  you  ;  it  is  very  tempting.  Did  you  know  of  any  expenses 
of  the  Dutch  officers  from  Amsterdam  going  to  South  Africa  being  defrayed  out 
the  funds  of  the  League  by  Egan  ?  No. 

73.790.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Ferguson,  you  must  know  something  about  “  the  story  o 
the  bold  move  by  which  the  ‘  war  was  carried  into  Africa  .  A  good  deal. 

73  791  What  do  you  say  was  the  war  carried  into  Africa  ?— Bringing  the  doctrines 
of  the  Land  Leaguers  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  getting  the  Irish .chips  to  set 
the  Scotch  coal  on  fire,  which  was  another  of  the  figures  used,  if  not  in  that  lettei 
another  ;  spreading  the  doctrine  which  is  now  pretty  well  passing  through  the  country, 

that  the  land  belongs  to  the  people. 

73  792.  Mr.  Ferguson,  my  geographical  knowledge  is  very  limited.  I  do  not  see 
the  connexion  between  the  Highlands  and  Africa  at  the  present  moment  ?— You  are 
aware  that  is  a  quotatiion,  “  Carrying  the  war”  ? 

73  793  It  is  figurative,  I  see  ? — I  did  not  think  you  could  be  so  literal  as  to  interpret 
“  carrying  the  war,"  “  to  the  Boers.”  What  I  meant  was  carrying  the  war  to  Africa 
in  the  old  historical  sense — Hannibal. 

73  794.  That  is  your  meaning.  I  presume  you  know  what  has  been  stated  .—I 
really  did  not,  but  now  I  see  the  meaning — quite  so  ;  that  is  news  to  me  altoget  er. 

73  795  What  is  the  meaning,  if  you  please,  of  “  Who  but  Michael  Davitt,  Patrick 
“  Egan  and  Tom  Brennan,  can  tell  the  story  of  the  bold  move  by  which  the  war 
«  «  was  carried  into  Africa  ’”?— The  meaning  was  that  at  the  time  when  Davitt,  and 
Brennan  and  Egan  were  pursuaded— may  I  say  so  largely  by  me  .—that  there  was  a 
better  mode  than  ever  perhaps  some  of  them  had  thought  of,  of  working  out  a  big  reform 
and  that  was  to  place  a  common  purpose  before  the  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
o>et  them  to  work  for  it ;  that  that  would  be  a  bold  move,  and  wo  succeeded  in  it. 

73,796.  Then  do  I  understand  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Davitt,  Patrick  Egan,  and  Tom 
Brennan  knew  of  this  ? — They  alone  could  tell  it  best. 
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73.797.  Why  is  it  Mr.  Davitt,  Egan,  and  Brennan  only  knew  it? — Because  they 
were  the  men  who  did  it. 

73.798.  But  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  known  that  the  crofters  had  been 
assisted  by  you  ? — Oh,  that  is  only  one  of  the  campaigns.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
others,  which,  when  Mr.  Davitt  writes  the  history  of  the  Land  League,  we  will  know 
all  about.  The  world  knows  nothing  of  it  yet. 

73.799.  When  you  say  there  were  a  dozen  campaigns,  was  one  literally  carried  on  in 
Africa  ? — No  ;  I  never  thought  of  Africa.  That  never  crossed  my  mind  till  now. 

73.800.  Were  there  secret  agents  employed  by  the  Glasgow  Land  League  ? — No  ;  we 
were  strong  in  our  publicity. 

73.801.  Is  that  true  ? — Quite.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  will  correct  that.  As  to  the 
word  “  secret,”  we  do  not  proclaim  on  the  housetops  all  we  do.  When  Mr.  Edward 
McHugh  went  up  to  the  highlands  he  did  not  go  up  and  announce  there  that  he  had 
come  to  teach  the  people  something  they  did  not  know.  He  went  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  and  taught  the  people  the  principles  of  Stuart  Mill  without  saying 
he  had  come  to  do  it. 

73.802.  I  will  read  what  you  say  here  : — 

_  “  When  the  Crofter  Commission  of  Lord  Napier  was  held  some  years  ago, 
“  little  mention  was  made  before  it  of  ‘secret  agents  of  the  Glasgow  Land 
“  League  ’  ”  ? 

—Yes. 

73.803. 

“  bow  they  had  stirred  up  the  pious  law-abiding  Highland  people  to 
“  ‘  demand  reductions'of  rent,  and  how  one  dangerous  Irish  Fenian,  Ed.  McHugh, 
“  had  gone  from  cottage  to  cottage  teaching  the  communism  of  Henry  George 
“  and  the  ‘  Irish  World.  ’  This  was  quite  true.” 

s  t^  e  ec  son  I  c  sk  ^  ou  ? — I  am  writing  sarcastically  of  what  was  said  before  the 
Commission.  All  Irishmen  were  Fenians  at  that  time,  who  taught  anything  about  the 
Land  League  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Napier’s  Commission. 

73.804.  When  you  say  you  were  writing  satirically,  you  say  : — 

“  ‘  Secret  agents  of  the  Glasgow  Land  League,’  how  they  had  stirred  up  the 
“  ‘  pious,  law-abiding  Highland  people,’  to  demand  reductions  of  rent,  and  how 
“  one  dangerous  Irish  Fenian,  ‘  Ed.  McHugh,  had  gone  from  cottage  to  cottage 
“  ‘  teaching  the  communism  of  Henry  George  and  the  Irish  World.’  This  was 
“  quite  true.” 

— Quite  true  that  Mr.  Edward  McHugh  went  there,  and  that  he  was  regarded  by  Lord 
Napier’s  Commission,  and  by  the  landlords  as  a  dangerous  Irish  Fenian,  but  he  was 
not  a  Fenian,  and  he  was  not  secret  in  any  sense,  except  that  he  kept  his  own 
counsel. 

73.805.  You  had  been  writing  to  the  “Irish  World”  on  September  29th,  1886? _ 

Possibly. 

73.806.  At  that  time  were  you  a  reader  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— If  I  could  get  it  at 
the  time  very  likely  I  was,  if  it  came  into  the  country. 

73.807.  In  October  1886,  was  there  any  suppression  of  the  tc  Irish  World  ”  for 
circulation  in  England  ? — Oh,  it  was  suppressed  everywhere. 

73.808.  No,  in  October  1886  ? — That  I  do  not  know.  Several  hundred  copies  of  it 
formerly  came  to  Glasgow.  They  were  stopped,  and  they  have  not  come  ever  since. 

73.809.  Were  you  a  reader  of  it  or  not?  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  got  it'  or 
not  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  If  I  got  it  I  glanced  over  it,  but  really  I  could  not  tell. 

73.810.  Did  you  get  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

73.811.  In  October  1886  were  you  acquainted  with  a  speech  Mr.  Finerty  had  made 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  ? — I  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  read  that,  although  not  in 
the  “Irish  World.”  I  would  get  it  probably  from  some  of  the  Irish  papers,  and  from 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  if  I  were  able  to  get  the  “  Irish  World.” 

73.812.  You  knew  what  Finerty  had  said  ? — I  think  I  do  remember  him  talking  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense. 

73.813.  You  are  aware  of  the  phrase  which  has  been  referred  to  when  a  speech  was 
put  in,  and  also  to  Mr.  O’Brien — “  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  kill  every  Englishman 
“  who  put  his  foot  in  Ireland  ”  ? — Yes. 

73.814.  You  are  aware  Mr.  Finerty  had  said  that  ? — I  remember  something  of  that 
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73  815.  And  you  were  aware,  too,  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  objected  to  such 

words  being  used  ? — Quite  so.  ,,  u  T  •  » 

73.816.  Now,  I  will  read  you  what  you  say  about  that.  Writing  to  the  Irish 

World,”  you  say  : —  „ 

“  Your  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  splendid. 

_ Yes. 

73.817.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  known  to  you,  if  you  had  not 

seen’jt? _ Oh,  I  may  have  seen  it  when  I  read  that;  but  as  to  Mr.  Finerty,  that  is 

another  matter  altogether.  . 

73.818.  I  have  been  asking  you  for  some  little  time  what  knowledge  you  had  of  the 
“  Irish  World.”  I  understood  you  as  far  as  you  recollected  you  had  not  seen  it.  I  now 
call  your  attention  to  your  words  : — “  Your  attitude  in  the  matter,  that  is  the  Irish 
World’s  ’  attitude,”  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  splendid.  What  was  the  attitude  of 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — I  do  not  know  now,  but  if  I  had  a  copy  I  could  show  you  what 
I  said  was  splendid, 

73.819.  A  copy  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— Yes. 

73.820.  At* any  rate,  you  must  have  seen  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ? — That  does  not  follow. 
I  might  have  seen  a  quotation  from  it  in  an  Irish  paper. 

737821,  So  the  “  Irish  World”  was  reaching  Ireland  ? — No. 

73.822.  Then  how  did  the  quotation  get  into  the  Irish  paper  ? — That  I  cannot 

answer. 

73.823.  I  was  asking  you  as  a  man  of  intelligence? — Many  of  the  papers  quoted  from 

the  “  Irish  World  ”  when  I  could  not  get  the  “  Irish  World.” 

73  894  * 

Your  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Chicago  Convention  was  splendid, 

“  Clearly,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  you  gave  way  to  lovers  of  action  not  quiie 
“  agreeable.  Right,  sir.  We  are  doing  that  here  continually.” 

Is  that  true,  “  continually  ”  ?  .  . 

That  you  are  giving  way  to  lovers  of  action  not  quite  agreeable  to  yourself  .  Certainly , 
we  are  constantly  yielding  to  people  who  are  .differing  from  ns. 

73.825. 

“  Lovers  of  action”  ? 

— Lovers  of  action. 

73.826.  I  will  read  it  again. 

“  Clearly  for  the  sake  of  unity  you  gave  way  to  lovers  of  action  not  quite 

“  agreeable.”  .  .  , 

—That  is  so,  he  gave  way  to  Mr,  Davitt.  I  think  that  was  quite  right.  Mr.  Davitt  s 

line  of  action  was  the  action  I  approved  of. 

73.827. 

“  Clearly  for  the  sake  of  unity  you  gave  way  to  lovers  of  action  not  quite 
“  agreeable.” 

—That  was  not  agreeable  to  Finerty  or  Ford. 

73.828. 

-  We  are  doing  that  here  continually.” 

— So  we  are,  constantly.  *  T  i. 

73.829.  Then  you  give  way  to  a  lover  of  action  not  agreeable  to  yourself  ( — 1  Have 
frequently  supported  the  National  League,  and  always  do  support  it,  and  often  when  I 
think  that  it  has  not  stated  its  case  or  put  its  case  as  I  would  like  to  put  it. 

73.830.  But  it  is  “  lovers  of  action  not  quite  agreeable  ”  ?— I  would  say  the  way  it 
should  be  written  would  be  “  lovers  of  actions.” 

78.831.  We  are  doing  that  here  continually  ? — Certainly. 

78.832. 

“  We  see  that  as  here  we  have  men  who  want  fire  from  heaven  to  come 
“  down  upon  any  who  do  not  slavishly  submit  to  a  ‘  fetish  called  unity,  so  also 
“  you  have  such  men  among  you.  We,  like  you,  hold  that  ‘  unity  is  arrived  at 
“  by  freedom  of  opinion  and  generous  toleration.” 

— That  is  a  better  part  of  it  to  interpret  the  other  by. 

73.833.  If  you  please. 

“We  largely  agree  with  the  bold  speech  of  Mr.  linerty.  ’ 

— Yes,  largely  agree  with  it. 
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73.834.  Where  is  the  boldness  ?  Is  not  this  the  boldness  ? — That  passage  you  have 
read  from  it  is  not  the  part  of  it  I  am  bound  to  take,  but  if  you  will  give  me  the  speech 
I  will  tell  you  where  I  agree. 

73.835.  That  is  a  bold  part? — No,  that  is  a  violent  part.  Boldness  is  a  different 
thing. 

73.836. 

“  We  largely  agree  with  the  bold  speech  of  Mr.  Finerty,  and  some  of 
“  Mr.  Davitt’s  best  friends  wish  he  had  let  it  pass.’’ 

—  Just  so,  there  were  some  things  Mr.  Davitt  did  there  —  - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  “  He  stated  his  own  view.” 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  should  be,  “  having  stated  his  own  view.” 

73.837.  ( Sir  H.  James.) 

“  We  largely  agree  with  the  bold  speech  of  Mr.  Finerty,  and  some  of 
“  Mr.  Davitt’s  best  friends  wish  he  had  let  it  pass.” 

Was  not  Mr.  Davitt’s  principal  objection  to  the  statement  about  the  killing  of 
Englishmen  in  Ireland  ? — That  was  one  of  his  objections  in  which  we  all  agreed. 

73.838.  But  you  say  he  ought  to  have  let  the  speech  pass.  If  he  had  let  it  pass  he 
could  not  have  objected  to  that  ? — He  might  have  fastened  upon  that  point  without  a 
number  of  others. 

73.839.  But -you  do  not  say  so? — Oh,  well,  I  would  require  to  read  Mr.  Davitt’s 
speech,  and  the  other  to  get  liberty  to  interpret  my  meaning. 

73.840.  If  Mr.  Davitt  had.  fastened  upon  that  one  portion  he  could  not  have  let  the 
speech  pass.  Your  phrase  is  for  publication  to  every  reader  of  this  paper. 

“We  largely  agree  with'  the  bold  speech  of  Mr.  Finerty,  and  some  of 
“  Mr.  Davitt’s  best  friends  wish  he  had  let  it  pass.” 

Then  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  killing  ? — He  was  bound  to  object  to  the 
killing. 

73.841.  Why  do  you  say  so? — My,  Lord,  500  times  or  more  on  every  platform  I 
ever  spoke  in  the  three  kingdoms  I  have  always  denounced  violence  and  declared  that 
liberty  never  came  from  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  50  times. 

73.842.  ( The  President.)  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  put  to  you  ? — You 
must  interpret  this,  my  letter,  by  the  light  of  the  doctrine  I  profess,  which  is  the 
opposite  of  such  strife. 

73.843.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  wish  not  to  argue  with  you.  The  readers 
of  this  paper  are  many,  and  there  are  readers  who  would  not  have  heard  your  speech. 
You  are  well  known.  You  sign  this  “John  Ferguson  ”  letter  for  publication,  and  you 
here  say  that  many  of  his  (Mr.  Davitt’s)  best  friends  wish  he  had  let  the  speech  pass 
containing  this  statement,  and  you  give  no  qualification  to  that.  Have  you  any 
explanation  to  give  beyond  what  you  have  given  ? — Many  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  best  friends 
saw  a  serious  risk  of  strife  in  America,  and  we  would  have  considered  it  better  to 
have  avoided  strife  in  America.  There  was  a  very  fearful  strife  in  that  Convention, 
which  might  have  been  a  very  serious  matter. 

73.844.  And  have  let  Finerty’s  speech,  as  a  whole,  pass  ? — I  say  again  that  that 
sentence  must  have  been  fastened  upon  and  protested  against;,  but  it  went  much 
further  than  that.  It  went  the  length  almost  of  physical  conflict  in  the  Convention. 

73.845.  Why  did  you  not  say  so  in  this  letter? — Well,  I  suppose  my  literary  style 
was  not  good  enough. 

73.846.  It  is  not  a  question  of  style.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  and  expression? _ 

Which  can  be  interpreted  differently. 

73.847. 

“We  largely  agree  with  the  bold  speech  of  Mr.  Finerty,  and  some  of 
“  Mr.  Davitt’s  best  friends  wish  he  had  let  it  ” 

(that  is  the  speech) 

“  pass.”  • 

Why  did  you  except  that  statement  about  killing  ?  That  is  not  a  question  of  style  ? _ 

If  I  were  writing  it  again,  I  would  do  that.  Then  I  daresay  you  could  point  out 
something  else  you  could  have  fastened  upon. 
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73  848  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you  say now,  ,  if  you 
/  3,848.  J.  QO  make  the  exception  about  the  killing  or  not  ? 

a  » oS  to  me  there  was  any  dagger  of  misunderstanding. 

_73  849  Does  it  occur  to  you  now  that  there  is  a  danger  of  misunderstanding  ?-I 
,  \  4-v.^v  it  does  If  I  had  the  tsvo  letters  together  I  could  explain  it. 

"°73  850  Is  there  any  qualification  of  your  disapproval  of  Davitt  s  interference  .— 
Every  person  who  read  that  would  have  read  Mr.  Finerty's  speech,  and  would  also  have 

not  see  anything  about  “killing  the  English  ”  in  the  speech. 

}£f  I^But' h  Tas^hTrom  the  paper  and  not  from  the  -  Irish  World.” 

the; Irish. World,”  and  of 

course  I  assumed  my  friend  would  accurately  translate  what  took  place  m  his  pnn  , 
course,  j.  j  World  as  being  an  accurate  report. 

We(meAttmiey-GeLral.)  This  speech  is  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  itself  in 
the^ame  words,  and  was  admitted  so  by  Mr.  O'Brien  yesterday  m  h.s  cross-examination. 

(Mr  7?  7'  Reid.)  I  do  not  think  so.  .  ,  -^r 

^85L  {Sir  T James.)  You  had  seen  a  report  of  Finerty’s  speech  somewhere  ?-No 

doubt.  report  did  you  see  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  at  all.  .  , 

(  s7r  H  James  )  There  is  one  document  which  is  in.  This  was  put  in.  I  have  rea 
thfexa^'  wHs  which  I  have  given  my  friend,  Mr.  Eeid,  from  the  “  Irish  World  slip 
it ni  in  Now  there  is  Einotliei  docnmen  •  #  -t-  •  v.  \KTr\r^\A  Jy  ? _ T 

'  ST  havereld  aTeport  of  Forty's 

speech°somewhere.  Whether  it  contained  that  about  killing  Englishmen  or  not  I  do 

n°73,854.'  Where  did  you  see  Finerty's  speech  reported  ?-In  the  press,  I  can  say 

“TTsTs.  Was  “reported  in  full  1-How  could  I  tell.  If  I  saw  the  half  of  it  I  would 

call  it  Finerty’s  speech.  vinff  of  it  ?— I  would  write  a  letter  if  I  had 

seen  S  much  of6 Ma^ch,  and  if  I  had  seen  that  much  of  it  I  would  have  written 

”  73,857h  Were  you  in  court  yesterday  when  Mr.  O'Brien  was  examined  ?-In  the 

ea73  These  words  were  read  to  him  at  page  4766  :  “  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  kill 
e very^Engli sfunaiT who  put  his  foot  in  Ireland.”  That  was  read  out.  I  am  not  a 

AndllTot\hlnk  wetrfight  England.”  Then  he  was  asked  whether  he 
sa  wThf:  teport  of  that  speech.  “  Did  not  Mn  FmeHy  saythrs  m  you  presence  ^ 

Thenwa^T  who  ^ZTouHr!^  That  you  must 

my  way  I  would  Minay*  g  not  have  read  it.  I  might 

SSf  bnertyV TS  LTthafmight -t  be  in  it;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 

nrsgitlna;  “nemdo  you  think  you  can  find  any  report  of  Finerty's  speech  without 

.  A  ■  Jo _ nil  T  rlo  not  know  at  all.  I  have  never  thought  of  it. 

th73e86ir  Hive  you  any  suggestion  to  make  affirmatively  that  your  belief  is  that  a 

report  was^  «M£d  ^wfth  tfese  words  cut  out  ?-No,  I  read  a  report  of  the  speech 

^“0^8  The1  yearn  1883  1884,  and  1885  you 
welp'not  readingthe  “  Irish  World  ”  t-I  have  not  stated  when  I  was  reading  it.  I 

hTs  1631  Did8  you^eTd1  a^epoffof  whafhTs  been  called  the  Invincible  meeting  in 

yesTiri“tSmed  the  Joe  Brady  meeting  1-In  America? 

73’, 865.  Yes  ? — Possibly  ;  if  I  were  reminded  a .little  of  it  I  would  ^ 

73  866.  I  want  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  your  intimacy  with  ,  . 

were  taking  in  this  paper  as  a  subscriber,  were  not  you,  in  18861-1  cannot  say. 
1  subscribed  to  it,  I  say,  when  I  could  get  it. 
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73.867.  When  you  did  subscribe  to  it,  you  did  get  it  ? — No,  I  often  subscribed  to  it 
and  it  did  not  come. 

73.868.  I  read  in  this  very  letter  I  have  been  reading  of  September  29th,  1886  : — 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  In  sending  my  subscription  I  cannot  refrain  from  uttering  a  few  opinions  and 
“  feelings,  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  found  useless  in  the  ‘  Light-spreading 
“  mission  ’  of  the  ‘  Irish  World.’ 

“  The  manly  and  tolerant  tone  of  your  paper  cheers  the  reformer’s  heart.  I 

“  glance  over  its  columns  and  read  portions  with  increasing  ” - 

Then,  I  think,  there  is  a  German  quotation,  “  Thanks  to  God  and  men  ”  ? — Yes. 

73.869.  You  recollect  that  ? — I  remember  writing  a  letter,  and  I  suppose  at  the  time 
I  must  have  been  getting  the  paper. 

73.870.  I  think  you  say  when  you  wrote  this  you  had  been  glancing  over  its  columns  ? 
— No  doubt. 

73.871.  And  paying  your  subscription? — No  doubt. 

73.872.  Were  not  you  getting  it  regularly  then? — I  should  say  from  that  letter  at 
that  time  I  was  getting  it  regularly.  I  should  say  so  from  that  letter. 

73.873.  Reminding  you  of  it  by  that  letter,  how  long  do  you  think  you  had  been 
getting  it  regularly  ? — In  that  you  beat  me.  Say  six  months,  perhaps. 

73.874.  That  is  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ? — It  might  have  been  longer. 

* 3,875.  At  this  time,  according  to  your  belief,  was  it  supporting  violent  measures  or 

not,  because  you  have  stated  when  it  turned  away  from  constitutional  questions - ? — 

Yes,  it  changed  several  times,  and  when  it  changed  I  tired  of  it. 

73,876.  And  then  you  seem  to  have  got  over  your  fatigue  ? — Oh,  yes. 

73,S77.  And  took  it  in  again  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  like  to  look  occasionally. 

73.878.  When  you  did  take  it  in  again,  did  you  find  it  had  seen  the  error  of  its  ways 
and  become  tolerant  ? — I  found  it  two  or  three  times  doing  that.  When  I  wrote  that  I 
was  evidently  pleased  with  something  in  it.  WLat  I  mean  by  toleration  in  a  newspaper 
is  this,  not  that  its  editorial  may  not  be  partisan  and  abusive.  Take,  for  example,  the 

Glasgow  Herald,  which  is  frightfully  partisan,  but  which  in  its  reporting  columns 
and  in  its  correspondence  columns  is  fair.  I  therefore  call  it  a  tolerant  paper. 

73.879.  Were  you  reading  the  “  Irish  World  ”  in  May  1884  ? — I  might  have  been ;  I 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  was  the  time  it  could  not  be  got. 

73.880.  Let  me  re-call  it  to  you  ? — I  am  pretty  sure  it  could  not  be  got  at  that  time. 

73.881.  Did  you  or  not  see  the  paper  at  that  time.  Look  at  it.  \_The  volume  was 
handed  to  the  witness .]  ?~ —I  should  say  not.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  that  picture 
in  it. 

73.882.  Look  at  it.  If  you  say  you  did  not,  I  cannot  ask  you  about  it  ? — I  think 
not.  No,  I  do  not  recognise  any  of  it. 

73.883.  If  you  say  you  have  not  seen  it,  I  have  no  right  to  put  it  to  you  ? — I  do  not 
recognise  any  of  these  things,  and  I  think  on  looking  at  a  paper  like  that  with  me  it  is 
a  very  casual  matter. 

73.884.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ferguson,  about  a  matter  in  the  commencement  of 

my  cross-examination.  Tell  me  if  that  is  your  letter  [ handed  to  witness ]  ? — Oh,  yes, 
it  is.  ’  J 

73.885.  I  see  it  is  “  My  dear  Barry.”  To  whom  is  that  addressed  ?— That  will  be  to 
Mr.  John  Barry. 

73,836.  The  gentleman  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? _ Yes. 

73.887.  It  is  a  letter  dated  July  the  11th,  1876,  the  first  part  is  not  material,  but  as 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  it,  I  had  better  read  it  all. 

Private.  “  Benburb  House 

“  Lenzie, 

“  My  dear  Barry,  «  ju}y  ]q 

Your  letter  gave  me  serious  thought.  I  am  resolved  to  make  use  of  it.  It 
“  will  appear  in  the  ‘  B.  Examiner.’  ” 

That  is  some  paper,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  it  would  be  the  “  Belfast  Examiner.” 

73.888. 

“  Without  any  names;  private  parts  left  out  of  course.  I  know  you  won’t 
mind  this  if  good  can  be  done.  No  one  will  know  you  wrote  it  or  that  I  received 
it.  The  ideas  were  too  good  to  lose.  I’d  have  copied  it  and  put  my  own  name 

x  55696.— Ev.  87.  tt 
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..  to  it  rather  than  have  had  such  a  statement  lost.  Ot  course,  Mitchell  Henry’s 
“  name  and  all  names,  also  the  reference  to  the  paper  will  be  left  out. 

This  is  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 

“  Egan  promises  he  will  have  the  Rotunda  well  filled  by  the  men  I  pledged  to 
“  Republicanism  at  Harold’s  Cross  meeting  to  sustain  the  resolutions  of  the 

“  Conference  at  the  evening  meeting.”  T 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?— That  as  an  advocate  of  Republicanism  wherever  I 

possibly  can  advocate  it  usefully  and  properly,  I  do  it ;  that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

P  73  889.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  your  answer,  which  will  probably  be  in  the 
memory  of  their  Lordships.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  never  had  politically  advo¬ 
cated  republicanism  ? — I  stated  I  did  not  ascertain  the  Harold  s  Cross  meeting,  and  that 
three  hours  before  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  to  be  there. 

73  890.  I  know  the  answer  you  gave.  .  ,  .  ,, 

“  I  pledged  to  Republicanism  at  Harold  s  Cross  niee^mS  to  sustain  the 

“  Resolution  of  the  Conference  at  the  evening  meeting,”  .  TW 

With  reference  to  your  previous  answer,  had  you  advocated  republicanism  .  1  have  no 

^°7 3  891^  1° ask  you  whether  you  found  yourself  in  any  way  in  opposition  to  the  Home 
Rule  League  ? — I  gave  way  occasionally  to  the  majority,  as  I  did  on  that  subject. 

1 3,8 9— ^  ^  a  pU]3iic  meeting  and  invite  representative  men  from  all 

“  Ireland,  the  League  would  turn  on  us  and  ask  who  are  we  who  take  upon  us  so 
“  childish  a  policy.” 

73,893.  "Who  were  the  representative  men  who  were  for  Republicanism  ?  Men  who 
held  Republican  opinions. 

73  894.  You  were  advocating  Republican  opinions  ?— I  do  it  every  day. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  submit  this  is  getting  rather  beyond  what  is  regular. 

(The  President.)  I  am  trying  to  follow  it.  . 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  are  not  trying  the  question  of  Republicanism. 

(The  President.)  It  was  to  qualify  a  previous  answer  that  is  the  reference  . 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  cross-examined  this  gentleman  as  to  his  position  before  he  joined 

the  Land  League.^  &  ^  ou(.  a  week  before  the  meeting  and  I'd  charged 

«  Is  and  2s.  for  parts  of  the  house  to  pay  expenses.  Please  see  to  this.  .  I  ve  no 
“  hope  of  the  Liverpool  Executive  doing  anything.  We  were  nearly  going  down 
“  to  Dublin  to  hold  a  little  meeting  unknown,  unreported,  unheard  of  by  anyb°^y 
“  in  Ireland  but  for  this  fortunate  Act.  I  was  m  Ireland  ten  days  before -the  day 
“  appointed.  No  one  anywhere  knew  of  the  matter.  We  need  no  g 
“  but  to  sensate  and  to  stimulate.  To  do  this  we  must  rouse  the  people  if !  not, .the 
«  T  g-ue  will  sit  upon  us.  The  S.  Executive  has  directed  against  the  three 
“  branches  andTn  favour  of  Mr.  Kelly.  The  course  of  H.  Rule  m  Glasgow  now 
“  certainly  goes  to  the  devil.  What  stupid  devil  has  caused  this  extraordinary 

action  .  «  j  am>  ^ear  Barry, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  John  Ferguson.” 


( The  President.)  This  is  dated  in  1876. 

(Sir  E  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord 

(The  President.)  What  does  “  League  refer  to  there. 

73  895  (Sir  E  James.)  The  Home  Rule  League? — Mr.  Butts  League. 

I)  I  forgot  we  had  the  name  of  League  with  the  Home  Rule 

LsXeH  james.)  You  had  been  informed,  as  I  understand,  the  representative  men 
from  all  Ireland  would  come  to  the  meeting  ?-Certainly,  every  one  I  could  mduce  to 

C073  896  And  this  was  the  political  position  you  took  up  at  that  time  ?— There  were 
about  20  of  the  Home  Rule  League,  a  Republican  party,  and  another,  a  strictly 
Conservative  party  ;  and  occasionally  we  had  our  corns  trod  on,  as  we  had  by 
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Mitchell  Henry,  and  it  was  necessary  to  let  him  know  that  we  were  not  ashamed  of 
being  Republicans,  which  were  the  objects  of  that  meeting. 

73.897.  I  perfectly  understand  your  answers  now,  and  we  will  contrast  them  with  those 

you  have  given  already,  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  will  ask  you  first,  as  I  am  upon  this,  in  reference 
to  an  answer  you  gave,  that  for  some  months  before  1886  you  had  been  subscribing 
to  the  “  Irish  World,”  and  that  its  expressions  had  been  manly.  I  will  ask  you  whether 
you  had  seen  the  “Irish  World”  of  the  4th  September  1886,  and  seen  this  article 
signed  by  Patrick  Ford.  I  have  not  got  the  whole  of  the  extract  on  this  sheet.  It  is 
the  “  Gospel  of  Dynamite.”  It  is  the  leading  article.  I  will  read  you  what  I 
have  : —  > 

“  This  gospel  of  dynamite  is  one  of  those  subjects — well,  all  I  have  ever  said 
“  on  that  subject  I  stand  by  now,  and  I  stand  by  it  not  because  I  said  it,  not 
“  because  I  want  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  a  foolish  consistency,  but  because  I 
“  believe  I  am  right.” 

Then  there  are  some  words  left  out. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Where  are  you  reading  from  ?  That  is  not  here. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  It  commences  with  the  sentence : — 

“  This  *  gospel  of  dynamite  ’  is  one  of  those  subjects  upon  which  people  may 
“  clearly  differ  upon.” 

Then  what  he  says  is  : — 

“  I  also  assert  my  own  individuality,  expressing  my  own  opinions  freely  on 
“  all  subjects  that  it  is  permitted  to  differ  on ;  and  these  opinions  I  would  not 
“  belie  to  please  even  the  Pope. 

“  This  ‘  gospel  of  dynamite  ’  is  one  of  those  subjects.  Well,  all  that  I  have 
“  ever  said  on  this  subject  I  stand  by  now,  and  I  stand  by  it  not  because  I  said 
“  it,  not  because  I  want  to  preserve  the  semblance  of  a  foolish  consistency,  but 
“  because  I  believe  I  am  right.” 

Had  you  read  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

73.898.  You  know  you  were,  as  you  have  told  me,  a  subscriber  to  the  paper,  and 

you  read  its  articles  ? — Most  likely  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  paper,  but  as  to  reading 
its  articles - 

73.899.  You  expressed  your  opinion  upon  it  in  the  letter  when  you  say  the  tone  of 
your  article  is  so  and  so  ? — If  I  were  at  liberty  I  would  call  from  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
articles  which  would  be  thoroughly  on  my  line — you  are  quoting  articles  not  in  my 
line.  I  did  not  approve  of  all  the  articles  in  the  “  Irish  World.” 

73.900.  In  the  letter  to  Ford  did  you  express  your  opinion  on  dynamite  ? — I  can  find 
passages  there  I  approve  of. 

73.901.  Your  letter  is  general  ? — On  the  whole  Ford’s  paper  has  been  enormously 
useful  and  good.  Occasionally  he  goes  into  this  dynamite. 

73.902.  Did  you  intend  your  letter  to  be  published  ? — Yes,  certainly,  but  I  would 
object  to  be  responsible  for  any  newspaper  in  the  country  that  I  might  happen  to  write 
approvingly  of. 

73.903.  I  will  read  on - 

“  The  prejudice  that  once  attached  ‘  to  villanous  saltpetre  ’  has  been  transferred 
“  to  dynamite.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  ‘  every  creature  of  God  is  good.’  Dynamite 
“  then  considered  in  its  origin  and  elements  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  the 
“  Creator,  is  necessarily  good.  Considered  as  a  product  of  science  it  is  calculated 
“  to  advance  the  interests  of  civilisation,  and  as  such  it  is  good.  Of  course  it  is 
“  liable  to  be  perverted  to  evil  uses  ;  but  so  may  gunpowder  be  turned  to  evil  uses. 
“  So  may  any  good  thing.  Even  the  Bible  itself  may  be,  as  it  has  been  a  thousand 
“  times,  perverted  to  evil  uses — 

“  ‘Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strained  from  that  fair  use, 

“  ‘  Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse.’ 

“  But  the  abuse  of  the  thing  implies  not  the  condemnation  of  the  thing  itself, 
“  but  proves  rather  its  utility.  Now,  dynamite  has  been  abused  by  the  anarchists. 
“  For  any  member  of  a  community  to  endeavour  by  violence  to  resist  the 
“  Government  and  overturn  the  laws  of  that  community,  after  the  manner  of  the 
“  Chioago  anarchists — 1  care  not  whether  the  community  be  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic — I  hold  to  be  altogether  wrong.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
“  If  the  principles  of  anarchism  are  tolerated  then  there  an  end  to  all  order, 
“  society  dissolves,  and  chaos  comes  again. 
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“  But  dynamite  employed  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by  Irish  patriotism  was 
“  never  intended  for  anarchial  purposes.  It  was  not  a  war  against  society.  It 
«  Was  a  war  between  two  nations.  One  of  these  nations  had  plundered  and  ruined 
“  the  other  nation.  For  centuries  the  conquering  nation  has  waged,  m  one  form 
“  or  another,  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  people  of  the  conquered  nation. 

“  This  is  not  the  language  of  declamation  but  plain  fact.  Within  this  g®?erat 
“  more  than  three  million  of  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been  exterminated.  And 
«  all  in  accordance  with  murderous  laws  made  for  Irishmen  by  Englishmen.  This 
“  is  substantially  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  to-day.  The  Crowbar  Brigade 
“  is  on  the  march  and  a  ruthless  campaign  of  eviction,  t.e.,  extermination, 

“  may  be  looked  for.  What  are  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country 
“  to  do  Unlike  the  slave-masters  of  the  south,  the  masters  of  the  Irish  peop 
..  give  them  leave  to  run  away  from  the  country,  and  are  glad  of  the  riddance. 

“  If  ?hev  are  resolved  to  regain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  gave  to 
«  them  then  they  must  fight.  But  how  are  they  to  fight?  The  Irish  nation  is 
“  disarmed,  and  its  population  are  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Irish  cannot 
“  fight  on  the  ‘  honourable’  conditions  which  their  English  conquerors  mockingly 
“  prescribe.  If  they  are  to  fight  at  all,  they  must  avail  themselves  of  such 
“  methods  and  such  agencies  as  nature  and  science  put  within  their  reach. 

(Mr  7?  T  Reid  )  I  have  not  objected  before,  for  this  reason  :  I  no  not  think  it  fair 
toKJua^;  eLluding  matter',  but  I  put  this  to  your  Lordship  with  the  greatest 
possible  deference.  This  witness  does  not  even  say  he  has  seen  it  before  and  Sir 
Henrv  James  reads  him  an  article  with  the  most  condemnable  passages  m  it  from  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  for  which  at  this  date  the  respondents  are  noi  responsible.  I  object 
p  T  ubmit  it  is  not  material;  and,  secondly,  for  this  reason:  Without 
brsb  c  .  i  r  •  -i  T  think  to-dav  we  have  been  about  35  minutes  with  our 

0ffre  ?  ,ndy  Cert  ha  been  2  cross  elation.  It  has  been  the  same  on  other 
witnesses,  and  the  rest^ has  been  being  in  the  box  is  to  be  used  as  a  means 

of  pu tting ^series’ oMong^nd  most  condemnable  passages,  these  gentlemen  will  never 

be  able  to  conclude  their  case. 

<Si?R  For^me^foTTmoment,  my  Lord.  My  friend  has  made  some 

observation  which  I  mSst  refer  to  at  once,  as  to  a  witness  being  m  the  box  and  so 
0Dser  ,  •  Viim  T  should  not  have  put  to  a  witness  generally  what  1  have 

rthTwitnesh  but  this  witness  has  said  he  was  sending  snbscnptions  and  receiving 
this  paper,  ^ons  that  convinced  me  ,f  the  manly 

“  and  tolerant  tone  of  your  paper,  which  cheers  the  reformer  s  heai  • 

I  thought  that  was  a  foundation  to  ascertain  whether,  when  he  wrote  that,  he  new  o 

m(M?ReT.  Reid.)  I  did  not  obiect,  until  after  Sir  Henry  James  had  read  the  most 

to &*snotice  this  objectionable  passage,  and 

for  him  to  say  whether  those  are  passages  that  he  approved  ot. 
f  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  with  really  to  detain  you  longer  than  ^can  help. 

73,904.  We  have  it  this  paper  was  coming  to  you  at  this  time  .  J 

certain.  , 

73  905  What  do  you  mean  then  by  saying  nere  -  ,  .QO  .  t 

’  “  The  manly  and  tolerant  tone  of  your  paper  cheers  the  reformer  s  heart.  I 

“  glanced  over  its  columns.” 

^906  ^"hat^no^oS-I  can  speak’of  the  light  spreading-that  is 
a  Jtease  wWch  has  been  used  for  15  years.  I  speak  of  education,  of  redress,  and  of 

re73™OTI  Zwrdroyou  Zn.never  read  a  word  of  it  1-All  this.  I  would  pass  over 

dkf not  read  it,  how  did  yon  know  it  was  in  favour  of  reform  ' 

_73g9oTY™  h^gtnced  at  it  then  ?-No,  I  do  not  say  that  A  glance  at  that 

would  show  me  wha/it  is.  I  skim  50  papers  in  a  week.  I  do  not  read  them  all.  The 

general  tone  is  what  I  look  at. 
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73.910.  Did  you  ever  in  any  of  the  letters  to  the  “Irish  World”  express  disapproval 
of  that  article  or  anything  like  it  ? — It  was  not  disapproving  by  expressing  disapproval. 
If  I  had  they  would  not  have  inserted  my  letter. 

73.911.  It  was  your  business  to  express  disapproval  ? — Of  that  which  I  allude  to  ? 

73.912.  Of  the  contents  of  the  “Irish  World”? — Not  of  the  form  that  it  has  in 
spreading  the  light. 

73.913.  This  is  general  “  The  manly  and  tolerant  tone  of  your  paper  cheers  the 
reformer’s  heart  ”  ? — And  it  is  a  tolerant  paper  in  that  respect. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

73.914.  In  fact,  did  you  ever  see  these  articles  at  all  ? — I  never  saw  them  at  all. 

73.915.  You  have  spoken  a  great  many  times  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  at 
public  meetiigs  ? — In  these  terms. 

73.916.  In  Ireland  during  the  different  periods  of  this  agitation  ?— i.Yes. 

73.917.  And  those  speeches  have  been  in  the  presence  of  police  reporters  ? — Yes. 

73.918.  Had  you  said  anything  violent  it  might  have  been  known  ? — I  am  aware 
that  one  of  my  speeches  was  taken  down  in  full  by  the  police  reporter,  and  sent  to  the 
Government,  and  I  happen  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  about  it. 

73.919.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — In  Scotland? 

73.920.  I  am  speaking  of  the  National  League  in  Ireland? — No. 

73.921.  You  have  not  been  long  up  ? — No. 

73.922.  These  men,  John  Walsh  of  Middlesboro’  and  Walsh  of  Balia — do  you  know 
anything  of  Walsh  of  Middlesboro’  in  connexion  with  any  society  or  conspiracy  at  all  ? 
— Not  at  all ;  I  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  Home  Rule  Association  of  1873. 

73.923.  Walsh  of  Balia? — I  knew  him  in  the  Land  League. 

73.924.  That  is  all  ? — That  is  all. 

73,925-6.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  the  directions  given  to  the  organisers  and 
officers  of  the  branch — the  superintending  officers  of  the  League  speaking  at  public 
meetings,  and  Sir  Henry  James  read  one  of  the  paragraphs.  I  see  it  says — 

“  In  no  period  of  the  League’s  existence  was  it  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
“  tenant-farmers  and  labourers  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  to 
“  keep  a  firm  grip  over  their  farms,  and  so  on.” 

Have  you  got  the  instructions  for  those  officers  in  your  pocket  ? — Yes. 

{The  Secretary.)  A  copy  has  been  put  in  and  is  printed,  and  it  is  also  in  the  pamphlet 
that  was  handed  in. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Then  I  need  not  trouble  you  any  further  with  it. 

73.927.  You  have  been  asked  who  was  there  in  the  last  days  of  the  League.  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  that  Timothy  Horan  letter  which  you  have  been  asked  about.  Can 
you  tell  me  anybody  who  was  present  at  the  time  when  that  Timothy  Horan  letter  was 
endorsed  by  you  ? — I  cannot. 

73.928.  As  I  understand,  you  have  no  recollection  at  all  upon  the  subject  ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

73.929.  Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Ferguson,  you  told  us  that  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
business,  and  an  apprehension  of  an  immediate  suppression  ? — Yes  ;  just  so. 

73.930.  And  that  there  was  some  hurry  in  transacting  business  at  that  time  ? _ A 

great  deal. 

73.931.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  any 
grant  being  made  by  the  League  to  persons  who  suffered  in  the  perpetration  of  any 
outrage  of  any  kind  ? — Certainly  not. 

73.932.  If  any  outrage  had  been  committed  ? — Certainly  not. 

73.933.  It  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  words  assistance  in  that  letter,  that  that 

necessarily  must  have  been  in  connexion  with  injuries  sustained  from  moonlmhtino- ? _ 

Yes. 

73.934.  Possibly  it  may  be  so — I  do  not  say — but  can  you  tell  me  whether  you  ever 

knowingly  granted  the  moneys  of  the  League  in  aid  of  persons  who  were  supposed 
to - ? — Most  assuredly  not. 

73.935.  You,  in  your  personal  capacity,  considered  you  might  do  so  in  the  case  of 
medical  relief  ? — For  medical  assistance,  certainly. 

73.936.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  how  it  is  that  no  other  letters  appeared  in 
connexion  with  this  matter.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  correspondence  or 
not  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  I  only  assume  that  there  ought  to  have  been,  or  that  there  was. 
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Mr.  Davitt 
It  is  part  of 


73  937.  I  remind  you  the  Attorney-General  said  they  had  found  two  days5  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  two  days  letters  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  the  Attorney- General  said  was  portions  of  two 
clcivs. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  When  I  said  letters  of  two  days,  I  did  not  mean  it  was  the  whole 
of  two  days.  You  will  see  my  point  is  that  there  might  be  other  correspondence  or 
not  in  connexion  with  the  publication  of  these  items.  We  have  had  a  statement  given 
in  the  “  Freeman”  of  the  19th  October  1881,  I  observe,  of  all  the  detailed  expenditure 
relating  to  grants  to  evicted  tenants.  Now,  we  know  there  are  a  number  of  other 
grants  made,  grants  in  aid  of  persons  refusing  to  work  for  land-grabbers,  and  all 

that? — Quite  so.  e  .  , 

73,938.  Those  you  say,  in  your  discretion  would  not  be  published  ?■ — No. 

73*939.  Are  you  aware  that  any  of  them  except  grants  to  evicted  tenants  were 
published  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are — possibly  some  of  the  large  grants  made  for 
seed  potatoes  might  be  published. 

73.940.  Well,  things  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

73.941.  Now,  as  to  your  letter — you  have  written  different  letters,  Mr.  Ferguson, 
referring,  among  other  things,  to  Mr.  Davitt’s  action  in  regard  to  Finerty’s  speech,  I 
should  like  to  read  one  passage,  although  really  I  do  not  like  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt .)  It  has  been  read  several  times. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  going  to  read  what  you  said. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Davitt’s  speech  has  been  read. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  not  going  to  read  Mr.  Davitt’s  observation, 
thought  so  and  remonstrated  with  me,  but  he  was  in  error,  my  Lords. 

Mr.  Finerty’s  speech  that  I  am  going  to  read. 

“  I  really  do  not  like  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  making  England  nervous,  I 
“  am  accused  of  being  a  race  later.  My  friends  of  the  press  here— I  see  two  or  two 
«  or  three  of  them  are  Englishmen— can  tell  you  quite  the  contrary.  We  are  friendly 
«  when  we  meet ;  sociable  when  we  meet ;  but  every  Englishman  that  I  have  ever 
“  met  will  tell  you  that  I  have  never  concealed  my  political  sentiments  from  him. 
“  I  admire  the  English  character  because  it  is  bold,  brave,  and  single-tongued. 
“  The  English  tell  us  they  will  not  let  us  go.  I  believe  them.  I  say,  in  all  good 
“  fellowship,  that  we  are  twenty  million  strong.  We  will  meet  the  English  around 
“  the  social  board.  I  would  shake  hands  with  any  of  them  in  that  sense.  But 
“  this  much  I  also  say,  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  Irish  race  come  up  to  be  as 
“  brave,  as  bold,  and  as  single-tongued,  in  the  political  sense,  as  the  English  people 
“  are.  The  Irish  race  are  brave  enough.  They  have  proved  it  several  hundred 
“  times  at  least.  Poetry  and  oratory  have  sung  or  uttered  the  praises  of  their 
“  valour.  But  there  is  something  braver  than  walking  up  to  the  mouth  of  a 
“  cannon.  The  English  can  do  that ;  so  can  we.  We  have  done  it  with  them, 
“  unfortunately  and  shamefully  for  us.  We  have  done  it  against  them  at  Fontenoy. 
“  We  have  done  it  against  them  on  the  soil  of  our  own  island,  too,  and  we  can  do 
“  it  against  them  again  if  necessary.” 

And  so  it  goes  on,  but  I  do  not  care  to  read  any  more  of  that  sort  of  thing,  What  1 
mean  is  all  this  speech  was  not  threatening  death  to  every  individual  ?— Not  at  all. 

73  942  I  do  not  find  this  passage  particularly  referred  to  in  this  particular  report ; 
it  may  be  here,  but  I  do  not  find  it.  You  referred  to  the  principles  of  political  economy 
advocated  by  the  “  Irish  World  ”  under  the  head  of  “  Spreading  the  Light.”  Tell  me 
in  one  sentence  what  that  was,  what  you  understood  it  to  be,  I  mean  was  it  dynamite  ? 
— On  the  contrary. 

73,943.  Was  it  dynamite  ?— The  contrary. 

(The  President.)  That  is  sufficient. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  finished,  my  Lord,  with  that. 

(The  Witness.)  I  wish  to  state  that  my  approbation  of  the  “Irish  World  ”  is  founded 
upon  many  vears’  steady  advocacy  of  moral  force  and  of  education.  _ 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  know  if  your  Lordships  would  think  it  would  be  right  to 
call  another  witness  to-day,  but  if  not,  I  have  some  extracts  from  the 
Examiner  ”— a  newspaper  referred  to  by  the  other  side  containing  resolutions  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  League,  denouncing  crime.  I  propose  to  read  them  ;  it  will  not 
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take  long ;  or  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it  right,  it  will  be  best  perhaps  to  postpone  that. 
I  have  them  here  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  them  at  any  time.  There 
is  one  of  Saturday,  21st  June  1879.  I  shall  do  it  shortly. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  You  might  wish  to  make  them  as  short  as  possible,  but  the  context 
is  necessary. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  newspapers  they  are  charged  with 
circulating. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  No,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  connexion  of  this  newspaper  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  it  is  simply  this.  I  do  not  say  thereis  a  connexion  with 
us.  I  believe  it  is  the  contrary.  It  is  a  paper  connected  with  the  other  side. 

(The  President.)  Perhaps  you  will  consider  between  this  and  our  next  sitting  what  is 
necessary. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  One  of  the  statements  by  the  Attorney- General  was  that  in  no 
single  instance - 

(The  President.)  In  no  single  instance  had  you  denounced  crime.  Then  I  ask,  “  Does 
“  this  paper  represent  your  party  ?  ” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  my  Lord,  on  the  contrary.  Of  course  your  Lordship  will 
see  if  I  were  to  call  some  one  from  every  branch  of  the  League  that  denounced  crime, 
I  should  never  be  able  to  get  through  it. 

(The  President.)  We  do  not  understand  one  another,  I  think.  Is  it  reports  of 
meetings  denouncing  crime  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  reports  of  National  League  meetings  denouncing  crime. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  My  learned  friend  is  very  good  to  me.  He  wants  to  put  in  the 
“  Clare  Examiner”  containing  the  resolution  denouncing  crime,  but  he  will  not  let  the 
same  paper  be  read  denouncing  individuals. 

(Mr.  B.  T  Beid.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  that.  I 
thought  my  learned  friend  asked  me  whether  I  would  let  him  read  passages  from  this 
anti-league  organ. 

(The  President.)  You  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  it,  and  Sir  Henry 
James  wants  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  same  number  that  you  refer  to. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 


Adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  28th  of  May. 
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{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  would  ask  if  your  Lordships  would  permit  that 


Mr.  Condon  and  Mr.  John  O’Brien,  who  are  both  of  them  mentioned  in  the  evidence, 
should  be  brought  over  here — if  your  Lordships  will  permit  that  to  be  done — they  are 


in  custody. 

{The  President.)  Very  well. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  have  here  the  books  of  the  Land  League  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Kenny’s  affidavit,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  After  Mr.  Parnell  had 
given  his  evidence,  Mr.  Lewis  brought  in  these  books,  and  had  copies  made  which  are 
now  in  Court — of  course  I  can  hand  them  in.  It  would  appear  that  Maloney  was 
subpoenaed  by  the  “  Times,”  so  that  they  could  have  got  the  books  before — at  all  events 
here  are  the  four  books. 


{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  the  cash  book  here  ? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  All  the  books. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  like  traversing  any  statement  of  my  learned^  friend’s  ;  but 
when  my  friend  says  that  because  Malony  was  subpoenaed,  the  books  could  have  been 
obtained.  Malony  was  subpoenaed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  handwriting,  and  my 


friend  does  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  the  “  Times  ”  knew  what  books  he 


had. 


{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  books  were  in  Malony’s  possession — you  will  see  it  in  the 
affidavit. 


{Sir  E.  James.)  Let  me  have  that  affidavit.  As  I  understand  they  are  the  books  of 


the  Land  League. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  do. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  All  ? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  All  of  them. 

{The  President.)  Of  the  Land  League  ? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  Land  League  books — the  books  of  the  National  league  have 
already  been  analysed,  your  Lordships  will  recollect. 

{The  President.)  Oh  yes,  I  do. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid).  The  evidence  to-day,  my  Lords,  relates  to  co.  Cork. 


John  McKaye,  sworn :  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 


73.944.  Do  you  live  at  10,  Anglesea  Street,  Cork  ? — Yes. 

73.945.  And  are  you  a  reporter  on  the  “  Cork  Examiner”  ? — Yes. 

73.946.  During  the  past  11  years  have  your  duties  largely  consisted  in  attending 
meetings,  or  to  a  certain  extent  consisted  in  attending  meetings  connected  with  the 
Land  League  and  the  National  League  ? — Very  largely. 

73.947.  Have  you  reported  something  about  200  meetings  ? — I  should  say  at  the 
very  least  200. 

73.948.  And  have  you  attended  meetings  ’  in  co.  Cork,  and  also  in  Tipperary, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Waterford? — Yes. 
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73,949.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  at  these  meetings,  whether  you  heard  denunciations  and 

warnings  against  crime  and  outrage? — Very  frequently. 

73  950.  From  persons  on  the  platform  ? — From  persons  on  the  platform,  yes. 

73  951.  Priests  and  others ? — Priests  and  others.  _  ,  .  , 

73.952.  At  most  of  the  meetings  was  the  parish  priest  of  the  district  m  the  chair  . 

As  a  general  rule,  the  parish  priest  was  always  chairman. 

73.953.  And  others,  I  suppose,  besides;  is  that  so  ?— yes.  _  , 

73.954.  When  anyone  in  the  crowd  cried  out  anything  of  an  improper  character, 

was  it  denounced  or  not ?— -Invariably.  ,,  ,  ,,  ? 

73.955.  That  would  be  done  by  Members  of  Parliament  as  well  as  by  others  . 

^@73  956  Were  these  meetings  riotous  or  were  they  orderly  and  peaceful  meetings  ? 
They  were  never  riotous  except  when  they  were  interfered  with  unduly  and  unWarrantly, 

&S  ^gSA^I^reg^rd1!?)  Reporting,  were  the  local  speakers,  whom  I  distinguish  from 
speakers  of  authority  like  Members  of  Parliament,  generally  reported  at  any  length 
As  a  rule  not,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  on  the  newspaper  s  space.  We  only  devoted 
our  attention  to  the  important  speakers,  as  we  considered  who  were  generally  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  the  local  speakers  were  very  often,  although  they  might  have  spoken 

for  half-an-hour,  dismissed  in  two  or  three  lines. 

73  958.  Were  the  public  meetings  at  which  the  M.P.  s  attended  generally  reported  . 
—They  were  always  reported  when  Members  of  Parliament  attended— the  public 

me7e3959  WerePthe  branch  meetings  of  the  League  reported  when  they  took  place 
In  the  branch  meetings  of  the  League  the  reports  were  generally  supplied  to  the 
newspapers  by  the  secretaries  of  the  League  every  Sunday,  and  only  the  merest  outline 
was  given— the  resolutions  passed  at  the  branch  meetings. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

73  960.  Were  you  reporter  for  the  “  Cork  Examiner”  in  1880  ?— Yes,  I  have  been 
reporter  for  the  “  Cork  Examiner”  since  April  1878—11  years  past.  1QQ1 

73  961  Did  you  report  a  speech  made  by  Mr,  Biggar  on  the  21st  March  188  a 

banquet  at  Cork  ?— No,  I  did  not  report  Mr-  Biggar’ s  speech 
73  962.  Do  vou  recollect  the  banquet  to  Which  I  refer  .  1  do. 

73,963^  Who  did  report  that  ? — If  I  mistake  not  it  was  our  present  sub-editor, 

M73°964ei  For  the  “Cork  Examiner”? — Yes,  I  think  there  were  three  of  our  staff 
present,  as  there  generally  is,  at  an  important  banquet  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  it  was 
Mr  O’Neil  who  reported  Mr.  Biggar.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  reported  him. 

73,965.  Is  Mr.  O’Neil  a  competent  reporter  ?— Very  competent— none  more  so  as  a 

fih73^966d  Accurate  as  far  as  you  know?— I  may  say,  none  more  so  as  a  shorthand 

WI73  967.  And  his  report  of  that  banquet,  did  it,  to  your  knowledge,  appear  in  the 
“  Cork  Examiner,”  the  next  issue  after  March  21,  1880  ?— I  should  say  it  certainly  did. 

73  969  Have  you  got  the  copies— I  suppose  you  would  not  have  the  paper  with 
vou-you  fave  not  a  file  or  your  paper  with  you  ?-No,  I  have  not  got  a  single  paper 
'  73  970  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  report  of  that  speech  in  what  I  may  call 
your’own  newspapers  of  March  1880  ?— My  attention  called  to  it? 

^  73  971.  Yes  :  Mr.  Biggar*  s  speech  at  the  Parnell  banquet  on  the  21st  March  1880  . 

In  which  way  do  you  mean  ?  , 

73  972.  Did  you  read  it  ?— ' Yes,  I  heard  it  delivered. 

73,973.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Biggar  deliver  it  ? — Yes,  I  have  stated  already  that  I  w< 

pr73e”)74t  Did  you  reed  what  was  written  in  the  paper  afterwards  ?— I  presume  I  did. 
I  do  not  always^ead  reports  in  newspapers,  especially  of  those  meetings  at  winch  I  an, 
present  myself. 
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73.975.  You  say  you  heard  it  ?  I  cannot  say  that  I  read  it  afterwards,  as  I  say,  I  do 
not  always  read  the  papers. 

73.976.  You  heard  it? — I  heard  it. 

73.977.  And  of  course  you  would  have  it  reported  in  your  “  Examiner  ”  ? _ I  am 

sure  it  is  reported  in  the  “  Examiner.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  “  Examiner  ”  report. 

73.978.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Biggar  say  that  he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be  able  to 
produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better  result  ? — I  know  he  used 
some  sentence  whore  the  name  of  Hartmann  occurred. 

73  979.  I  am  putting  these  words  to  you  that  Mr.  Biggar  thought  that  Ireland  would 

be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better  result « _ Yes  I 

say  he  used  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  Hartmann  occurred.  Whether  those  were 
the  words  I  cannot  say  at  this  lapse  of  time.  It  is  nine  years  ago.  It  is  very  hard  to 
ask  me  to  recollect  the  exact  phraseology  of  Mr.  Biggar. 

73.980.  Does  that  represent  in  substance  what  It  was?— If  that  appears  in  the 

Cork  Examiner  I  should  say  the  gentleman  who  reported  it  was  able  to  do  it 
correctly. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  We  will  send  for  the  paper.  I  do  not  wish  to  pledge  myself  to 
the  exact  words  m  the  “  Examiner.”  It  is  page  2208  that  I  am  referring  to 
(The  President.)  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  “  Cork  Examiner.” 

(The  Witness.)  The  “Cork  Examiner.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  but  we  could  not  anticipate  the 

73.981.  I  gather  from  you  that,  having  heard  the  speech,  Mr.  McKay,  and  mv 
putting  to  you  the  question,  Does  it  represent  the  substance  of  what  Mr  Bio-o-ar  said 
that  you  will  not  say  it  does  not  represent  the  substance  ? — I  prefer  for  you  to  produce 
the  “  Cork  Examiner”  first,  and  if  you  read  me  the  print,  then  I  can  WrtS 
greater  degree  of  exactness. 

73.982.  I  take  that  answer  from  you.  I  think  you  are  right.  The  “  Cork 

Constitution  you  know  of,  Mr.  McKay  ?— Yes.  S 

73.983.  The  “  Cork  Herald  ”  you  know  of  ? — I  do,  very  well. 

in  Cork^'  ^kere  are  tkree  papers  published  ?— There  are  three  daily  papers  published 

73,985,^  I  gather,  from  your  position,  that  the  “  Cork  Examiner”  would  be  what  von 
would  term  a  Nationalist  paper  ? — Most  decidedly.  *  ^ 

and'edito'r  ^  ^  pr°priet°r  °f  that  paper  ?~^r-  Thomas  Crosbie  is  the  proprietor 

73.987.  And  the  “Cork  Herald”  and  “Constitution,”  what  interests  do  thpv 

Herald6  ”t;_lThe  w0?*  Cjonstitutio11  ”  is  what  now  term  Unionist,  and  the  “  Cork 
Herald  is  also  a  Nationalist  paper. 

73.988.  Were  you  ever  called  as  a  witness  before.  I  mean  in  any  of  the  inouiries 

agitation-— nothing1  political*.  ^  ^  « =  “°‘>>ing  connected  wi?h  the 

73.989.  I  mean  that  ? — No. 

Velv  oftenY°U  ^  that  on  some  occasions  you  have  heard  denunciations  of  crime?— 

papeH— 'Yes°Ur  PaPer’  **  “  Examiner’”  which  ™  ^  *  of  course,  a  National*' 

73,992.  How  many  denunciations  of  crime  do  you  think  have  armeotwl  +W 
between  the  autumn  of  1879  and  the  autumn  of  1881,  reportedT-I  ceu?d not  Sly 


tell. 

the7rewouUObey0Uthinkany?~I  ^  ^  ^  DOt’  but  whafc  do  -T»- 


-I  am  sure 


73  994.  Did  you  make  it  your  business  as  representing  the  Nationalist  interests  to 
report  and  make  pubhc  these  denunciations  of  crime  »-As  a  mattlr  of S P 
denunciations  of  crime  were  so  frequent,  and,  as  I  considered,  and  o“her  reported  like 

anything  that  oc™md ' a" to"1 ^tingTthrt  weTok ' Yt  In  h\ 

in  sf,:r  d™““~  &  ”•  *«“>"»• 
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73.995.  If  the  denunciations  of  crime  had ^ 

^sZZc^Tr  it,  butZhe  meetings  as  a  ttTnely0'"  ^ 

often  used,  that  he  who  commits  a  crime  give  strength i  to .the  e  y.  d  tie 

73.996.  It  was  not  the  crimes  that  had  been  oon^ttoa  Art  we  Commits 

Derson  iniured  or  committing  them,  but  it  was  the  general  Pnraby  1 

crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy  -That  is  not  my hrase  tiat  he 

73.997.  In  the  absence  of  crimes  committed  yon  bek0me  perhaps 

rotwhTcoSr^ed^There  Jre  only  a  few  districts  in  Ireland  in 

which  crime  had  been  committed.  Lorashins  have  that  before  them,  but  what  I 

wanfcLly^rom  youTsTHhe  Sn  in  the  phraseology  that  he  who 

commits  crime  is  an  enemy  to  his  country  1-1  “?  began  to 

73,999.  And  you  began  to  thmk  ■ ‘batphm leol  gy  ^  tyhat  in  itJf  the 

think  that,  as  I  considered,  with  -  1  -i.v  for  taking  up  space  by 

country  was  in  a  crimeless  state;  there  was  no  necesmty -for  ta  g  P  1  ^nhl 
repeating  what  we  heard  every  day,  day  after  day.  ihe  movement  w 

movement,  and  all  the  speeches  were  m  t  ac  irec  ion.  priests  was 

the  use  of  these  denunciations  ?  .  . 

lie  £5  w  ttwasr 

/4,0U8.  h ven  it  it  is  j  ber  of  tpe  National  League, 

part  m  the  Land  League  ailans  .  1  w  1  c  r  i  Leanue  ? — I  am  not  sure  ; 

1  74,004.  In  olden  time  were  you  a  member  p  £a3  a  8tr0ng 

I  cannot  say.  I  think  my  name  was  on  the  books  perhaps. 

^  I  understand.  Were  you  ever  secretary,  or  did  you  take  any  part  in  it  ? 

74°006.^1think  you  told  me  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Cork  Examiner,”  did 
you  not  ?— Mr.  Thomas  Crosbie  was  proprietor  and  editor. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

W1too"s'suggested  to  mo  that  two  or  three  years  ago  it  took  to  editing  in  favour 

yo‘u  ZTgnedly  refrain  from  inserting  denunciations  of  crime  for  any 

bad  purpose  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  did  not  suggest  that. 

^"'k1  ^3^  sincerely  and  honestly 

tte  ptrase  became  hackneyed  ? 

(L  O  You  have  said  that  it  Was  not  necessary  to  denounce  particular  crimes. 
Was’that  because  in  many  of  these  districts  there  had 

of  censure  ?-Most  decidedly.  I  should  also  add  that  both  the  meetings 
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Land  League  and  of  the  National  League  were  the  most  orderly  that  could  be 
conceived. 

74,014.  The  interruption  by  the  police  was  rare  :  I  mean  it  was  not  often  ? — No,  I 
have  very  often  seen  a  few  policemen  present,  and  a  crowd  of  5,000  or  6,000,  and  not 
an  offensive  word  would  be  used. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Sir  Henry  James  desires  that  you  should  wait  a  little  until  the 
**  Cork  Examiner”  is  brought. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  may  or  may  not  have  to  ask  a  question  about  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Remain  within  reach,  please,  my  Lord ;  this  next  witness  comes 
from  Bantry  (page  1986).  Your  Lordships  may  recollect,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
advert  to  it  for  a  moment,  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  called.  He  was  a  landlord  or  land 
agent  of  Bantry,  and  he  gave,  among  other  pieces  of  evidence,  that  at  a  meeting  on 
the  31st  October  and  on  the  17th  October  Canon  Shinkwin  took  the  chair  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  witness  wrote  letters  to  the  Canon  referring  to  the  fact  that  a  man 
called  Manning  was  murdered  a  few  hours  before  that  meeting.  I  think  your  Lord- 
ships  will  find  that  Manning  ought  to  be  Mann. 

(The  President.)  That  should  be  Mann,  you  say. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  so,  because  Manning  was  not  murdered.  I  rather  think 
Manning  was  not  murdered.  It  appears  in  the  evidence. 

(Canon  Shinkwin.)  Downing  is  the  man  who  was  murdered. 


Canon  Shinkwin  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

74,015.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  Bantry  and  vicar  Forane  of  the  Deanery  of 
Bantay  ? — Yes. 

74,016.  Have  you  been  parish  priest  since  the  end  of  1879  ? — I  was  appointed 
towards  the  end  of  1879,  and  I  went  to  reside  permanently  in  Bantry  at  the  beginning 
■of  1880.  I  think  the  beginning  of  January  of  that  year. 

74,017.  I  think  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

74,018.  Although  I  believe  you  were  in  sympathy  with  it? — Yes,  quite  so. 

74,019.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been  for 
years. 

74,020.  And  have  your  curates  supported  the  National  League  with  your  approval? 
— Quite  with  my  approval. 

74,021.  I  believe  you  presided  over  several  public  meetings  in  connexion  with  the 
Land  League  ? — With  the  Land  League.  I  presided  over  two  public  meetings  of  the 
Land  League,  and,  I  think,  I  presided  over  another  meeting — it  might  have  been  more 
— promoted  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Land  League. 

74,022.  Among  others,  did  you  preside  at  the  Land  League  meeting  in  Bantry  on 
the  17th  of  October  1880  [page  1988]  ? — Yes. 

74,023.  Is  it  true  that  you  presided  or  attended  a  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October 
1880  ? — That  is  what  is  called  the  indignation  meeting. 

74,024.  The  indignation  meeting  ? — No ;  I  was  not  there  at  all.  I  neither  presided 
there  nor  attended. 

74,025.  Mr.  Barrett  has  put  in  a  letter,  which  you  may  have  read  ? — Yes,  I  have 
read  it.  I  have  seen  it  reported  in  the  press. 

74,026.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  receiving  any  such  letter  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
receiving  any  such  letter. 

74,027.  Have  you  searched  for  that  letter? — I  have  searched  for  it,  and  I  failed  to 
find  it  amongt  my  papers,  and  moreover,  I  have  searched  to  see  whether  I  could 
discover  any  letter  from  the  Bishop  on  the  subject,  because  he  states  in  that  letter  that 
he  has  also  seen  a  fac  simile  of  the  letter  sent  to  me  from  the  Bishop,  and  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Bishop  would  have  felt  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  either  of  the  Bishop  speaking  to  myself  on  the  subject  nor  of  any  letter 
received  from  the  Bishop. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  there  was  a  speech  on  the  .17th  October  1880.  I  had 
better  refer  to  what  Mr.  Barrett  says  about  that  meeting  in  his  letter.  He  wrote  as 
follows : — 

“  I  delayed  writing  to  you  with  reference  to  the  meeting  held  in  Bantry  on 
■“  17th  October  1880,  under  your  patronage,  until  I  got  an  attested  copy  of  the 
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Government  reporters’  notes  then  taken,  and  I  am  informed  and  believe  that 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion  was  so  fouljjthat  the  local  reporters  refused 
to  publish  it.  From  the  report  of  these  proceedings  now  before  me,  I  find  that 
“  the  assassination  of  Cornelius  Manning  and  myself  was  suggested  as  plainly  as 
“  words  could  make  it,  and  that  Mr.  Healy,  in  his  speech,  used  language  towards 
“  us  so  filthy  that  it  is  horrible  to  read  them.” 

The  reference  to  Manning,  which  I  say  ought  to  be  Mann,  is  about  six  lines  from  the 

bottom. 

(The  President.)  The  witness  says  it  should  not  be  Manning  or  Mann,  but  Downing. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  With  deference,  there  was  a  man  named  Manning,  but  he  was  not 
murdered ;  and  your  Lordship  will  see  six  lines  from  the  end  he  speaks  of  the  murder 
of  Manning.  That  is  obviously  a  mistake. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so;  but  did  not  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  man 
murdered  was  Downing  ? — Downing,  yes. 

74,028.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  ask  about  that ;  you  were  present.  Did  you  in  fact  hear 

any  language _ ? — If  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  make  one  remark  further,  if  I 

may  be  allowed  by  their  Lordships,  with  regard  to  the  letter.  Not  only  have  I  searched 
among  my  own  papers  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  such  letter  which  I  have  spoken 
of  here  and  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  letter  from  the  Bishop,  but  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
of  asking  even  the  present  Bishop,  and  asking  him  who  was  the  clergyman  who  had 
the  custody  of  the  late  Bishop’s  letters,  because  the  prelate,  who  was  then  Bishop,  has 
since  died.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  the  clergyman  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
late  Bishop’s  letters,  who  read  through  his  letters  in  some  form  or  another,  to  see  what 
each  of  them  was  about,  whether  he  had  any  recollection  of  finding  such  a  letter 
amono-st  the  lot  he  had  perused,  and  he  says  that  he  has  no  recollection  whatever. 
Moreover,  I  may  add  this— that  if  I  be  the  dark-dyed  criminal,  which  he  represents  me 
in  that  letter  to  be,  it  seems  rather  strange  that  I  should  have  been  asked  to  attend  a 
private  station  in  his  house  in  the  following  January,  as  I  find  in  reference  to  my  note¬ 
book  that  I  held  a  private  station  in  his  house  at  that  time.  That  was  not  at  all  my 
duty  to  have  done  it,  but  it  was  a  favour.  I  would  not  have  gone  to  the  house  to  hold 
a  station  if  I  had  not  been  invited.  Perhaps  you  will  not  know  what  “holding  a 
station  ”  means.  “  Holding  a  private  station  ”  means  a  clergyman  going  to  a  private 
house  to  afford  the  inmates  of  that  house  an  opportunity  of  making  their  confessions, 
attending  at  mass  celebrated  in  the  house,  and  also  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist.  There  was  no  necessity  for  my  doing  that  at  all,  or  of  any  clergyman 
doin^  it.  They  could  have  gone  to  confession  either  at  the  parish  church  of  Bantry 
or  to°a  chapel  within  a  few  fields  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  house,  and  where  there  confessions 
on  Sunday  would  have  been  heard  and  mass  celebrated,  and  where  they  could  have 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  if  they  had  liked. 

74,029.  I  have  here  a  report  of  some  observation  of  yours  at  that  meeting,  in  the 
“  Cork  Daily  Herald.”  Let  me  read  this  to  you  and  ask  you  whether  this  is  what  you 
said,  “The  Chairman,  Canon  Shinkwin,”  I  will  read  the  whole  report  from  the 

beginning  to  the  end.  .  _  ..  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  was  only  asking  my  friend  to  read  what  points  he  thought 

necessary.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  having  the  paper  in  Court  to  see, 
the  context.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  (. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  date  is  the  l8th  October  1880. 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  got  a  copy,  not  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  but  taken  from  the  files 
of  the  “  Cork  Examiner,”  and  substantially  you  will  find  them  the  same,  so  I  pan  give 
you  the  “  Cork  Examiner.”  Just  coming  from  Cork  I  took  care  to  call  at  the  office*  and 
you  will  find  my  reference  here  to  the  murder  at  the  end.  My  first  speech  is  there,  at 

least,  substantially.  .  .  ■,  ,  »  ,  . 

74,030.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  whole  of  your  speech  ?— The  whole  of  my  speech  is 

reported  there  substantially . 

74,031. 

“  IMPORTANT  meeting  in  bantry. 

“  That  there  are  through  the  country  kindly  disposed  and  humane  landlords 
“  I  freely  and  gladly  admit ;  men  who  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
“  tenantry,  and  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  when  occasion  required  it  to  extend 
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“  to  them  a  helping  hand.  But  is  it  to  be  suggested  that  there  is  not  a  host  of 
others  who  show  no  consideration,  no  sympathy  for  their  tenants,  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  tenant  is  a  creature  made  simply  for  the  object  of  putting  money 
into  their  own  pockets,  and  when  the  last  penny  they  possess  is  wrung  from 
them,  they  care  but  little  whether  those  tenants  live  or  die  ?  Such  men  abound 
“  in  this  country  unfortunately,  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  morally  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  because  the  law  itself  suggests  and  invites  oppression.  It 
“  puts  into  their  hands  power  they  should  not  have,  and  by  that  power  the  grossest 
extortion  is  made  simple  and  easy  for  them,  but  let  legislation  once  become 
“  impartial,  let  the  fetters  fall  from  the  tenants’  limbs,  let  the  tenant  as  he  treads 
the  soil  which  he  tills  feel  conscious  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  himself 
“  and  his  family  is  not  dependent  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  any  man, 
and  then  this  country  shall  commence  to  wipe  away  the  tears  which 
have  sullied  her  history.  One  word  more  and  I  conclude.  A  shocking 

“  occurrence  has  taken  place  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  An  attempt  on  last 
“  evening  was  made  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  and  the  poor  servant  man  fell  a 
“  victim  to  the  bullet  intended  for  his  master.  We  reprobate,  and  we  detest 
“  murder,  and  we  can’t  reprobate  and  detest  it  as  much  as  it  deserves.  We  deeply 
“  deplore  the  crime  that  has  been  committed.  We  deplore  it  in  the  first  place 

“  because  of  the  awful  guilt  of  that  crime  — (a  voice  ‘  And  so  does  the  country  ’) _ 

but  we  deplore  it  all  the  more  because  conduct  like  that  is  calculated  to  do  injury 
to  the  great  cause  we  have  at  heart,  because  it  furnishes  a  weapon  which  the 
“  enemies  of  this  country,  if  they  be  true  to  their  old  traditions,  will  not  be  slow  to 
avail  of.  Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  to  avoid  most  carefully  any  act  or  utterance 
that  may  be  at  variance  with  the  object  of  this  meeting.  Let  no  deed  of  violence 
“  be  thought  of— let  no  intemperate  language  be  used — let  moderation  and 
“  prudence  characterise  our  proceedings,  and  thus  we  shall  best  prove  to  the  world 
the  great  justice  of  our  cause,  and  those  among  us,  who  have  heretofore  been 
hostile,  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  we  deserve  to  achieve  victory  in  our 
“  struggle.” 

Was  that  the  nature  of  your  speech  in  conducting  this  meeting? — Yes. 

74,032.  AYe  know  exactly  what  was  said  at  this  meeting  by  J\Ir.  Healy  and 
Mr.  O’Connor?— If  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  make  one  remark  ;  supposing  that  I 
received  such  a  letter  as  that,  I  will  observe  that  I  do  not  recognise  any  impropriety 
whatsoever  in  my  not  answering  such  a  letter.  I  look  upon  the  letter  as  highly  offensive 
to  me ;  and  assuming  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  grave  and  most  shocking  crime — assuming 
that,  without  the  slightest  doubt  whatsoever  about  it — and  also  informing  me,  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  me  was  sent  to  my  Bishop,  thereby  virtually  arrai^nino-  me 
before  my  Bishop,  I  consider  that  when  a  complaint  is  made  to  his  Bishop,  the  proper 
course  for  a  clergyman  to  take  is — for  at  once  to  cease  holding  any  correspondence,  if 
there  has  been  any,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity  of  defending  himself  before  his  clerical 
superior. 

74,033.  The  letter  does  not  purport  to  be  dated  ? — I  have  even  asked  my  curate,  and 
I  have  asked  several  gentlemen  in  the  town,  whether  'they  ever  remember  my  making 
any  allusion  to  receiving  this  letter,  and  it  has  been  a  novelty  to  them  all. 

^  74,034.  Now,  I  will  come  to  another  matter.  It  is  stated  at  page  1989  that  Canon 

Shinkwin  presided  at  a  meeting  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  tenantry,  did  you  do  so  ? _ I  never 

presided  at  any  meeting  of  the  tenantry,  and  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting  at  all  It 
was  a  meeting  held  at  Bantry,  but  I  did  not  attend  it. 

74,035.  Did  some  of  the  tenants  come  to  you  when  you  were  walking  up  and  down 
m  the  avenue  of  your  house  ?— Yes,  some  came,  and  1  made  every  effortthat  I  could  wiih 
the  tenantry  to  get  them  to  reduce  their  demand  from  40  to  25  per  cent.,  and  I  did  so, 
not  because  I  considered  that  40  per  cent,  was  too  great  an  abatement,  considering  the 
fall  in  prices  at  the  time,  and  the  great  difficulty  they  had  in  making  money — and  not 
that  I  considered  an  abatement  of  40  per  cent,  at  all  unfair,  but  because  I  looked  upon 
it  as  quite  expedient ;  I  looked  upon  it  as  more  wise  for  them  to  look  for  an  abatement 
which  they  were  likely  to  get,  rather  than  for  an  abatement  which,  to  my  mind  there 
was  no  chance  of  their  getting.  .  '  J  ’ 

74,036.  I  Will  now  take  you  to  another  matter;  as  to  the  Land  League  and  the 
JNational  League,  did  it  consist  of  respectable  persons  in  the  parish  ? — Well,  I  think  the 
great  body  of  the  respectable  people  in  the  parish  were  members  of  the  Land  Lea-ue. 
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74,037.  And  of  the  National  League  ?— Well,  a  great  number  of  them  were  members 

of  the  National  League  too.  _  .  ,  T 

74  038.  You  know  the  people,  of  course,  in  your  district,  and  in  your  parish.  Is 
there  any  ground  for  suggesting  that  either  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League 
encouraged  or  countenanced  crime? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

74,039.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  ?— I  am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I  have  spoken  to  my 

CU74040.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  ask  you  as  to  that.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes 
did  they  exercise  an  influence  against  crime  ? — I  think  that  is  the  case.  I  believe  that 

18  74!o41.eNow  as  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  your  district,  are  they  in  a  very  poor 

CO74^042.  And  the  landlords,  are  they  resident  as  a  rule  ?— The  great  majority  of  them 

ar74,043eSBeforea  the  Land  League  agitation  were  there  large  increases  of  rent  ?— 
Yes/ 

74,044.  From  time  to  time? — From  time  to  time. 

74’ Q45  y\rere  there  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  ?— Yes,  there  were  evictions- 
1  remember  one Sn  took  place.  I  think,  before  the  Land  league  was  established, 
but  whether  the  others  took  place  before  it  I  am  not  quite  sure  now,  but  at  a 
there  were  evictions  about  the  time. 

74  046  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrett,  at  Question  37,198,  he  told  us  that  a  man 
called  McGrath  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Was  there  any  increased  rent 
in  that  case?— He  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  increased  rent. 

74  047.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  end  of  that  was  ?— He  died  m  a  boat.  His  former 

nt^tioTto  pay  that  rent  1-Well.  I  think  not.  I  did  not 

see  anything— his  valuation  was  51Z.  15s. 

74  049  You  say  he  died  in  an  upturned  boat  .  ies. 

%05L  Di?h I  daresay,  anybody. 

llk? 4^052  ^Before  tU  Hand  League,  was  there  any  encouragement  to  landlords  to  raise 
rents  by  a  large  competition  for  land  ?-Yes,  the  people  were  ready-they  had  nothing 
else  to  fall  ba?k  upon— they  were  ready  to  take  land  m  any  circumstances. 

74  053.  In  your  judgment  was  it  necessary  to  have  some  organisation  amongst 
tenants  in  order  to  protect  them  ?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

74  054.  Were  there  cases  of  severity  and  hardness  of  eviction  m  your  neighbourhood  . 
—Well  yes  I  remember  some  ;  perhaps  there  was  hardship  connected  with  all. 

K  eviction 

St 

°U74,057.  They  were  put  out  in  the  road  in  that  condition  ?— They  were  put  out  on  the 

r°7din58t! KdS the  children  die  in  a  abort  time  1-1  think  in  two  days  one  of  the 

Chi7  Snow  I  will  take  another  case,  that  of  Charles  Daley  ;  was  he  evicted  in  1884 ! 
He  was  evicted  about  that  time.  I  cannot  give  the  date. 

there. 
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74,062.  Who  was  Eugene  Daley;  was  he  a  brother  of  Charles  Daley ? — He  was  a 
brother  of  Charles  Daley  ;  they  held  the  land  conjointly. 

74,063.  He  was  evicted  ? — He  was  evicted. 

74,064.  What  was  the  result  to  him  ?— He  became  insane  very  soon,  and  now  he  is 
a  raging  lunatic,  poor  fellow !  However,  I  must  observe  he  was  insane  some  time 
before  that,  but  at  the  time  of  the  eviction  he  appeared  to  be  quite  sane. 

74,065.  I  will  ask  you  one  case.  Daniel  Sullivan,  was  he  evicted  about  1882  or  1883  ? 

-  —About  that  time.  I  am  not  quite  sure  the  year,  but  he  did  not  reside  exactly  in  my 
parish  ;  he  resided  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  just  beside  the  bounds  of  my  parish.  * 

74,066.  Was  that  man  evicted  while  the  child  was  on  the  verge  of  death  ? _ Yes,  and 

the  child  died  the  following  day — immediately — I  believe  the  following  day. 

74,067.  Tell  me  what  happened  to  the  wife  in  the  meantime  ? — From  that  day  to  this 
she  is  a  downright  maniac.  J 

74,068.  She  went  mad  ? — And  is  in  the  lunatic  asylum. 

74,069.  Did  she  go  mad  after  that  ? — Immediately  after. 

74,070.  Had  she  been  a  sane  woman  before  ?— Quite  sane  up  to  this. 

74,071.  Now  these  incidents — did  these  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  feeling 
of  exasperation  and  anger  ? — I  should  say  they  must  have  done  so. 

74,072.  Now  I  will  take  you  to  another  place,  if  your  Lordships  will  excuse  me  one 
moment.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  another  estate,  I  think,  in  your  parish — that  is  the 
White  Estate  ? — Yes. 

74.073.  Was  that  purchased  by  Mr.  White  in  the  year  1872  ?— Yes,  about  the  year 
1872. 

74,074.  Was  any  of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  tenants  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  it  ? — A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the  tenants. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  have  this.  May  I  ask  as  to  the 
proof  of  it  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  be  allowed  to  re-call  Mr.  Westcott  to 
contradict  this. 

74,075.  (The  President.)  I  suppose  this  is  something  he  knows  ? — I  have  got  it  from 
the  tenants  themselves.  6 

(Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  why  I  object  to  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  This  gentleman  gets  the  information  from  the  tenants  themselves 
This  is  the  suggestion :  the  Act  is  due  to  the  League,  or  rather,  that  the  agitation  in 
men  s  minds  was  due  to  the  League,  and  I  wish  to  show  that  the  agitation  in  men’s 
minds  was  due  to  perfectly  different  causes — fear  and  apprehension. 

(The  President .)  Perfectly  true;  but  the  question  is,  how  you  are  to  prove  that.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  bailiff  gave  evidence.  This  gentleman  is  a  person  in  authority. 

and  knows  it  from  the  tenants.  There  was  some  evidence  given  by  the  tenants  on  the 
White  Estate. 

(The  President.)  What  was  that  ? 

(Mr. R.  T.  Reid.)  It  isat  page  2831,  my  Lord,  the  evidence  of  ex-district  Inspector 
Kennedy,  who  spoke  to  White  bringing  home  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Gilhooley  m  1880,  and  he  is  examined  with  regard  to  White. 

( The  President.)  Kennedy  s  evidence,  do  you  say. 

(Mr.  R  T. Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gilhooley.  The  point  I  want  to 

bring  out,  is  this,  that  the  estate  was  bought — I  leave  out  names  for  the  moment _ 

by  money  advanced  by  the  tenants,  and  they  had  to  borrow  money  themselves  at 
10  per  cent.,  and  thereupon  their  rents  were  raised,  in  order  to  cover  the  amount 
^  mt6r6st,  upon  tno  advancG  thoy  th.0msGlvGS  hud  madG. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Strictly  I  should  save  time  by  allowing  my  friend  some  latitude 
and  not  objecting  to  it ;  but  the  result  of  this  is,  that  we  are  constantly  receiving 
communications  when  witnesses  give  evidence  on  hearsay— if  they  desire  to  prove 
statements  they  have  heard  we  are  constantly  having  letters  desiring  to  be  permitted  to 
contradict  them  which  I  am  afraid  they  will  not*>e  allowed  to  do  ;  and  we  desire  that 
some  rule  of  evidence  should  be  maintained  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

[ilr.  R.  1.  Rem.)  There  are  two  observations  which  I  should  make  to  your  Lordship 
m  referent*  to  the  matter.  The  first  is,  if  the  strict  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  it  places  us  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  other  side 
They  can  call  the  agent  of  an  estate  who  has  had  dealings  with  all  the  tenants 

x  55696. — Ev.  88.  g  * 
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,  •  fho  rendition  of  the  tenants  according  to  the 

Imr™VfifWmyr“Ddesire  it,  we  should  have  to  call  every  tenant,  and  if  we  were 

to(*^T  a8  “  — and  tien  “  would  be 

.»£ 

number  of  agents  without  gm  J  h  ^ions  which  otherwise  we  should  have  done. 
°%Tp1^TT^  -y  l  iave  Endeavoured  to  give  you  a  full  opportunity,  and  I 

ha;rrr^ 

I  t!  notfcomplaining  o*  your  Lord^p  hut  ^er  “  j  ^ 

notice  of  these  witnesses  who  tenants  ;  hut  I  will 

call  a  tenant  himself,  and  you  will,  I  am 

sure,  understand  why  I  call  only  one.  I  cannot  do  more. 

(The  President.)  Certainly,  that  will  do. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  cannot  do  more  than  call  one. 

K^TlfrB  J’“a)1HeoEI1a?rPthis-was  it  Barrett  who  raised  therenti- 
Mr  Cet(Wtwas  whoviued  the  property  on  the  estate,  and  on  bis  valuation  the 

in°74,a077°fNw,,Mr.PBaiEett  has  btenln^e  parish  of ^nir^Xut’nTea^ 

sra",  -ri — 

talking  of  him,  so  i  dare  say  all  along  it  was  the  same. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

asked"  this  ^gentleman  aboul  fcCSJdWh.  was  present  at 
the  meeting.  He  said  there  was  a  meeting,  and  as  reported  to 

S  rjrtedto  me.”  He  said  he  was  not  there,  and  therefore  I 

wouUnot  ^k  him  about  ,g  near  Bantry  ,„It  is  in  Bantry. 

yt  080  WafwEst  c7rkCvery  free  from  agrarian  crime - ?-I  only  speak  of  my 

“^Allowme  to 

y°u  waell  I6have  very  little  knowledge  up  to  that  year  of  it,  because  I  was 

S  £%*  b^W  iaS  ;S  years  "  Cork’ but 

it  was  only  the  beginning  o  Rantrv  2 — I  went  to  Bantry  first  in  1857, 

74,082.  When  first,  then,  did ^  you  go ^  tc >  ^  inted  towards  the  end 

“d8\TaVparTsh%™gst!ayndTwent  permanently  to  reside  there  in  the  beginning  of 

18?W  VS  of  1879^  and  Event  to  reside  therein*  the  b^nCg  If*  /“ 
aP?^84d  Therefore  you  have 

SfhetandTergt tZence  its  operations  t-At  Bantry  1  It  was  established 
at  that  meeting  on  the  17th  of  October  r*  k  ou  mav  be  0nly  able  to  speak  of  that 

„.3£  “=5Sia.: ““af5  “  “  -  “ 

1878  there  were  only  nine  agrarian  crimes  ?— 1  was  not. 
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74,086.  I  must  ask  you  the  further  question  :  In  the  whole  of  West  Cork — in  the 
year  1879  there  were  only  16 ;  in  1880  they  sprung  up  to  133 1  in  1881  to  313 — are  you 
aware  of  those  facts  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

74,087.  Do  you  find  from  your  experience  of  Bantry  that  agrarian  crime  did  exist 
before  1879  ? — There  were  cases  of  it,  I  suppose,  occurring  everywhere,  but  I  have  got 
no  recollection  of  them. 

74,088.  Did  you  know  of  them  ? — I  do  not  recollect  them. 

74,089.  Did  you  know  of  them  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  recollect  them. 

74,090.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  agrarian  crime  at  Bantry  before  the  year 
1879  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  have  no  recollection^-I  daresay  there  were. 

74,091.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  it  is  pretty  generally  the  condition  of  the 
country. 

74,092.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  crime  was  reported  and  known  to  the  authorities 
existing  in  Bantry  during  the  year  1879  or  before  it  ? — Agrarian  crime  was  reported. 

74,093.  You  say  it  existed  ? — I  have  got  no  special  recollection  of  it,  but  from  the 
general  description  of  the  country,  these  things  have  been  occurring,  I  suppose,  like 
other  places. 

74,094.  Have  you  any  crime  to  tell  us  of  in  Bantry  ? — I  have  no  crime  I  can  tell  you 
of  in  Bantry  before  my  connexion. 

74,095.  The  Land  League  was  established,  as  I  presume,  after  the  meeting  of 
October  1880  ? — At  that  meeting. 

74,096.  What  position  did  you  take  or  occupy  in  the  Land  League  ? — None  whatever, 
except  that  I  presided  at  that  meeting  at  which  it  was  established. 

74,097.  Do  you  keep  the  letters  you  wrote  ? — Well,  I  keep  a  great  many  letters — a 
great  many  of  them  of  course  I  do  not  keep ;  I  burn  a  great  many  of  them ;  they 
would  accumulate  in  my  hands  if  I  did. 

74,098.  A  great  many  letters  you  burn,  and  do  not  keep  ? — I  do. 

74,099.  If  you  did  receive  Mr.  Barrett’s  letter,  you  would  not  have  replied  to  it,  I 
understand  ? — I  would  not  feel  called  upon  myself  to  reply  to  it. 

74,099a.  You  would  not  have  replied  to  it,  and  you  burnt  some  of  your  letters  you 
say.  Now,  I  have  to  ask  you — I  do  not  want  to  use  language,  and  remind  you  you  are 
upon  your  oath — do  you  say  positively  you  did  not  receive  that  letter  ? — I  cannot  say. 

74.100.  Of  course  Mr.  Barrett  has  sworn  he  sent  it.  Mr.  Barrett  says  in  that  letter 
he  sent — 

“  I  delayed  writing  to  you  with  reference  to  the  meeting  held  in  Bantry  on 
“  the  17th  October  1880  under  your  patronage  until  I  got  an  attested  copy  of  the 
“  Government  reporter’s  notes  then  taken,  and  I  am  informed  and  believe  the 
“  language  used  on  that  occasion  was  so  foul  that  the  local  reporters  refused  to 
“  publish  it.  From  the  report  of  these  proceeedings  now  before  me,  I  find  that 
the  assassination  of  Cornelius  Manning  ana  myself  was  suggested  as  plainly  as 
words  could  make  it,  and  that  Mr.  Healy  in  his  speech  used  language  towards 
“  us  so  filthy  that  it  is  horrible  to  read  them.” 

From  your  recollection  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting  when  you  presided  is  the 
description  contained  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  correct  or  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  correct. 

74.101.  What? — I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

74.102.  You  were  present  and  heard  the  language  ? — I  was  present  at  the  meeting 
and  presided  and  heard  the  language  used ;  and  if  it  had  been  of  the  character  that 

Mr.  Barrett  described  it,  I  would  have  most  assuredly  left  the  meeting _ I  would  have 

protested  against  the  language  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  it  was  not  withdrawn  I  would 
have  left  the  meeting,  and  let  me  say,  I  did  protest  against  certain  language  that  was 
used,  and  I  left  the  meeting  in  consequence  of  language  used. 

/ 4,103.  I  will  come  to  that.  Mr.  Barrett  said  he  obtained  the  report  from  the 
Government  reporter.  Did  you  hear  this  language  used — I  believe  this  is  a  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  17th  October : —  : 

“I  believe  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  any  kind  that  has  been  held  in 
■  this  part  of  the.  country.  It  is  certainly  the  first  chance  you  have  got  of 
previously  establishing  a  Land  League  amongst  you,  and  all  I  can  say  is  this 
“  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  hardships  which  are 
committed  in  the  locality,  that  no  place  in  Ireland  wants  a  Land  League  more  • 
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“  and  a  very  sad  evidence  of  this  want  of  an  organisation  and  of  a  Land  League 
“  in  this  locality  has  been  given  in  the  regrettable  occurrence  of  last  night.” 

The  speaker  here  referred  to  the  assassination  of  John  Downey,  Mr.  Hutchins’  driver, 
near  Drimoleague. 

“  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  if  the  man  who  pointed  that  gun  had  been 
“  enrolled  amongst  our  body,  had  been  shown  the  means  by  which  he  could  have 
“  redressed  his  grievances  without  committing  this  deplorable  crime — well  has  it 
“  been  said  that  that  man  would  not  have  lain  there  through  the  long  weary  hours 
“  of  the  day  watching  and  enduring  all  the  miseries  which  we  suppose  any  man 
“  must  have  endured  who  had  to  perpetrate  that  actual  crime.” 

Shortly  before  that  speech  was  made,  was  a  man  named  John  Downey,  of 

Mr.  Hutchins,  shot  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

74.104.  Where  was  that? — It  was  notin  my  parish;  it  was  within  eight  or  nine 
miles,  in  a  neighbouring  parish. 

74.105.  Did  you  understand  the  speaker  to  be  referring  to  that  outrage  ? — I  did,  to 
the  outrage  committed. 

74.106.  That  was  the  outrage  committed  ? — That  was  the  outrage  committed. 

74.107.  You  see  he  says : — 

“  Watching  and  enduring  all  the  miseries  which  we  suppose  any  man  must 
“  have  endured  who  had  to  perpetrate  that  actual  crime. 

“  But  upon  whom  chiefly  rests,  in  ouj  opinion,  upon  whom  chiefly  rests  the 
“  main  guilt  of  this  unfortunate  outrage?  (‘  The  landlord.’)  I  regret  to  say  that 
“  having  gone  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the 
“  tenantry  of  this  landlord,  I  regret  to  say  that  there  were  as  many  evidences  of 
“  cruelty  *and  injustice,  and  rack-renting,  upon  that  man’s  estate  as  upon  the  estate 
“  of  the  greatest  tyrant  in  Ireland.  I  deplore  this  occurrence — I  regret  it.  I 
“  regret  the  miserable  and  untimely  death  of  that  poor,  unhappy  boy,  whom  I  saw 
“  yesterday  stretched  out  and  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  I  said,  ‘  Must  these  things 
“  go  on  ?  Are  you  content  that  year  after  year,  and  time  after  time,  the  crimson 
“  ‘  stain  of  a  great  crime  can  be  fixed  upon  our  souls  ?  ’  If  you  are  determined  to 
“  take  up  a  firm  attitude,  binding  yourselves  one  with  another,  there  need  be  no 
“  recourse  to  these  deplorable  outrages.  If  Mr.  Hutchins’  tenants — I  do  not 
“  suppose  there  has  been  any  of  them  that  has  committed  this  offence — but  if 
“  Mr.  Hutchins’  tenants  had  banded  themselves  firmly  together — one  man  giving 
“  another  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  promising  to  take  no  land  from  which 
“  another  had  been  evicted — to  pay  nothing  but  a  just  rent,  they  could  have  defied 
“  Mr.  Hutchins  ;  and  every  man  of  influence,  from  Mr.  Parnell  downwards,  would 
“  have  come  down  and  asserted  the  right  of  these  tenants  to  live  in  peace  and 
“  plenty  on  that  estate. 

“  I  find,  as  a  sample  of  the  management  of  things  on  that  estate,  that 
“  Mr.  Hutchins  has  ejectment  processes  at  nearly  every  sessions.  At  the  very  last 
“  sessions  he  had  ejectment  processes  against  some  two  poor  men.  These  men 
“  pleaded  for  time,  and  they  would  pay  him  all,  but,  vindictively  and  viciously, 
“  Mr.  Hutchins  despised  their  prayer — he  despised  their  prayer ;  he  would  give 
“  them  no  time  to  pay  their  rent,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  You  know  the 
“  result.  A  stiffened  corpse  is  lying  now  in  the  police  barracks,  and  he  may  thank 
“  God  it  has  not  been  himself.” 

Did  you  hear  that  language  used  ? — Very  likely  I  did. 

74.108.  Did  you  approve  of  it  ? — It  might  have  been  language  I  would  not  have 
used  myself,  but  once  I  say  Mr.  Healy  did  not  mean  to  inculcate  anything  like  violence 
or  bloodshed,  and  I  saw  he  simply  wanted  to  show  how  bad  landlordism,  as  a  system, 
was  in  the  country,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  people  to  take  combined  action  to 
alter  that  system  that  obtained,  and,  therefore,  as  a  means  to  that  end  how  necessary  it 
was  for  them  to  join  the  Land  League,  where  by  constitutional  means  they  would  obtain 
redress  of  their  grievances — when  I  took  that  into  account  I  saw  clearly  Mr.  Healy  did 
not  mean  to  inculcate  violence.  If  I  had  thought  he  had  done  so,  I  would  have  left  the 
meeting  as  I  told  you. 

74.109.  I  do  not  seek  to  interrupt  you  at  any  time.  My  question  to  you  was,  do  you 
approve  of  that  language  or  not  ? — It  is  language  I  would  not  make  use  of  myself.  It 
is  language  I  would  not  use  myself,  still  it  is  not  language  that  I  thought  necessary 
naturally  to  rise  up  and  protest  against  when  I  saw  the  object  of  the  speaker. 
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74,110.  I  read  this  to  you  also. 

“  It  is  the  tyrant  who  makes  the  slave.  If  you  did  not  crouch  before  your 
“  landlords,  your  landlords  would  crouch  before  you.  And  in  saying  this  I  have 
“two  particular  instances  in  my  mind— instances  that  have  occurred  upon  the 
Kenmare  estate  under  those  angels  of  sweetness  and  light,  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Mr.  Barrett.  (Laughter,  hooting,  and  interruption.)  I  would  like  to  ask 
“  which  six  policemen  guarded  Barrett,  who  asserted  the  other  day  in  the  papers 
that  he  was  living  in  the  friendliest  relations  with  his  tenantry  ;  that  they  had 
“  the  greatest  love  for  him,  and  he  for  them  ?  I  would  ask  Mr.  Barrett  does  he 

know  anything  about  Jerry  M‘Grath,  of . ?  I  WOuld  you  if 

‘  you  know  anything  of  that  case.  (Cries  of  ‘  We  do.’)  And  this  I  am 
informed  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Michael  M‘Grath  was  evicted  ;  he 
was  restored  to  possession  on  paying  the  arrears  ;  he  was  then  brought  a  lease 
with  a  penal  clause  to  sign,  he  refused  to  sign  the  lease,  and  Mr.  M‘Grath  is 
“  now  under  notice  of  eviction. 

“  A  voice  :  ‘  It  has  been  executed  on  him.’ 

“  There  is  the  case  I  was  referring  to,  the  case  of  Jerry  M‘Grath.  This  is  the 
case  of  Michael  M‘Grath.  His  valuation  was  50Z. ;  his  rent  was  72 Z.  (Oh  ) 
“  72 Z.  was  not  enough  for  Barrett  and  Hussey  ;  they  put  103Z.  upon  him. 

“  A  voice  : — ‘  Quite  true,  and  a  fine  of  200Z.’ 

“  Well,  Mike  M‘Grath  would  not  pay,  like  a  man— my  blessing  on  him  for  it 
“  (cheers.)  What  happened  to  him  ?  They  could  have  got  the  case  decided  in 
the  local  courts,  but  they  are  determined  to  bring  Mike  M‘Grath  up  to  Dublin, 

and  the  SuP.erior  Courts  they  got  him  evicted,  and  put  law  costs  to  the 

tune  of  162Z.  upon  him  (shouts  of  execration.)  Well,  was  this  man  deserving  of 
“  your  sympathy,  or  was  he  not  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  He  was.’)  Well,  but  you  did  not 
“  give  him  your  sympathy  (cries  of  ‘No.’)  The  men  who  shout  at  this  meeting 
“  dld  nothing  for  Mike  M‘Grath,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning— I 
wonder  is  he  at  this  meeting  (hooting.)  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning  not  only  took 
“  the  farm  at  a  rent  of  103Z.,  which  Mike  M‘Grath  was  unable  to  pay,  but  he 
‘  actually  paid  a  fine  of  200Z.  to  get  into  the  farm  (hoots.)  Well,  do  you 
“  I-1  bave  got  to  say  to  Cornelius  Manning?  I  have  to  sav  this, 

Mr.  Cornelius  Manning,  you  shall  give  up  that  farm  ’  (‘  bravo,’  cheers),  and 
‘  when  he  bas  11  UP’  and  wbei1  i*  has  been  left  to  rot  upon  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hussey  and  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Lord  Kenmare,  I  ask  you  to  lift  up  your  hands. 
“  5Pd  say  that  none  of  you  will  take  it  (cheers.)  That  will  settle  for  Mr.  Cornelius 
Manning.  In  the  course  of  a  little  time  we  will  pay  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning  a 
visit,  and  we  will  convey  to  him  the  best  respects  of  this  meeting,  and  the  polite 
“  request  to  surrender  the  farm  of  the  evicted  tenant ;  and  if  he  will  not  do  it— 

“  well»  ^  18  no  use  threatening— if  he  will  not  do  it,  we  will  come  back  and  tell 
“  you  the  reason  why. 

Of  course  you  are  aware  of  the  reference  to  Mr.  Manning  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  alleged 
letter.  Did  you  approve  of  that  language  being  used  towards  Manning  ? — I  would 
rather  the  language  had  not  been  used,  but  I  saw  clearly  he  did  not  mean  anv 
violence ;  that  he  merely  wanted  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 


74,111.  I  will  read  now  a  little  as  to  Mr.  Barrett. 

M  • tlllS  is  fan?  of  Ij0rd  Kenmare,  and  it  was  stated  the  other  dav  in 

“  angel,  Mr.  Barrett, -(laughter)-was  sent  to  vjlue 

t<  ^  estate,  and  that  he  placed  a  valuation  upon  that  estate,  upon  some  portions 
,  iL  Without  ever  asmuch  as  walking  upon  the  lands.  (A  voice:  ‘No  doubt 
M  of  xt-  )  ^rue;  certainly.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  this:  Let  us  see  the  next 
“  witho  r  ^f.next  farin  that  Mr.  Barrett  will  put  an  extra  valuation  upon 
«  fr  thu  walkin£  uPon  tbe  lands— (interruption)— and  mind,  Mr.  Barrett  and 
Jr.  Hussey  they  may  be  poor  creatures— we  despise  them,  but  they  are  the 
„  f  le  mstruments  (interruption)  they  are  the  miserable  instruments  of 

“  f T Stl)i  ^°re  mi®®rable  And  wbo  is  this  miserable  man?  (Cries  of 

Lord  Kennmre. )  Lord  Kenmare— Lord  Kenmare!  Lord  Kenmare  if  he 
^  wanted  your  hearts  blood— if  he  wanted  your  heart’s  blood— he  ’ would 
almost  get  Mr.  Hussey  and  Mr.  Barrett  to  drain  it  out  of  you  for  him 
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«  (Hooting  and  interruption).  And  why  is  this  ?  He  has  come  into  that  estate 
«  owinff  as  T.  am  informed,  or  the  public  say,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  and 
“  he  has  recently  built  a  house  at  the  cost  of  120,000(.  (Cries  of  ‘  Oh  .  ).  So  Lord 
«  Kenmare  very7 badly  wants  your  money  ;  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you, 

“  that  vou  are  very  great  fools  if  you  give  it  to  him  (Cheers). 

“  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  two  bloodsuckers  upon  this  estate— they  are  mere 
«  instruments,  they  are  not  the  persons  really  responsible ;  but,  of  course,  when 
«  WKTnmare  wants  a.  dirty  job  done,  he  must  get  dirty  fellows  to  doit 
«  (Laughter  and  cheers).  But  what  I  have  to  ask  is  this— whether  you  will  consider 
“  vourselves  men  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God— whether  you  will 
«  S yourselves  mere  rent  machines  for  Lord  Kenmare  (‘  No,  no  )  whether 
«  you  will  fet  your  children  go  naked— whether  you  will  let  your  wives  go  ragged 
«  whether  you  will  let  your  barns  go  empty  to  please  Lord  Kenmare  (  No,  no  ). 

“  Join  the  Land  League  then,  come  like  men  and  pay  your  shilling,  j 
“  Land  League,  standing  back  to  back,  and  many  many  years  will  not  have  gone 
“  bv  when  neither  Mr.  Hussey,  nor  Lord  Kenmare,  nor  Mr.  Barrett  with  his  six 
“  policemen— (interruption,  during  which  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence 

After  thiTwa^Mr.  Barrett  protected  by  police  ?— Well,  I  daresay  ;  I  believe  he  was ; 
but  I  believe  he  was  protected  before  that;  at  least,  that  is  my  impression. 

74,112  I  see  the  speaker  refers  to  six  policemen.  He  had  been  protected  before  ?- 

Im74;nf  Wasto  rlquiitet  your  opinion  1  Was  that  protection  necessary  or  not  t 

— '4  1 14  You' were  parish ' priest  ? — I  was,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  I  was 
taken  up  very  much  that  year  with  relief,  with  the  distress  in  the  parish,  trying  to  keep 

‘lltl  £  Sy£ragurmeeting  on  the  17th  October  18801-1 

!  skis 

/4,11/.  U  y  ,,  c-m-illeat  difference  I  believe  the  mooting  there  perfectly  under- 
lVdP?hfteTdeLy  of  the  speeches  and  the  speakers,  and  that  their  desire  was  simply 
to  adopt  constitutional  pacific  means  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  that  the 

srrievances  were  strong  and  great.  .  • 

^74  1 18  If  that  was  so,  and  the  meeting  so  understood,  why  have  you  told  me  twice 

that  ’the  language  I  have  read  would  not '  ^Xong  ^  too  'coarse^or  me,  as  a 

» r  100k1o  ZT  ^  would” 'mf* undertake*  to  %  wrong  in  itself.  I 

clergyman  to  use.  I  woui  language  Mr.  Healy  or  any  other  gentleman 

rgM°to  us“ef  if  ZC^ageis  not  of  that'character  that  I  ought  to  interfere  publicly, 
a14^d  Tf^&fi^amtl'fhy  should  you  not  use  it  i-Because  I  thought  it 

tOO74T20e’You  said  “  strong  ”  1 — Perhaps  it  had  such  a  shade  of  strength  in  it,  I 

would  not  like  to  employ  language  of  the  kind  myself.  ? 

74  1 91  If  it  was  pacific  and  so  understood,  why  should  you  regard  it  as  too  strong  . 
-I  think  clergymen!  as  a  rule,  are  a  little  more  careful  with  regard  to  their  language, 

understood  to  be  pacific  ?-Yes,  by  the  form .of  the 
language*.  I  couUmrtreally  say  there  was  anything  wrong  m  it,  but  I  am  strongly 

the  form  of  the  language  not  that  form  I  would  use  my se  ,  e?_As  a  matter  of 

74,124.  You  are  merely  referring  to  it  as  a  matter  of  style  .  as  a 
language. 
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74.125.  But  language  conveys  ideas?— Yes,  conveys  ideas.  There  may  be  some 
language  conveying  an  idea  in  a  stronger  way  than  I  would  care  to  myself. 

74.126.  You  did  at  this  meeting  interfere.  You  did  interfere  at  one  stage  of  the 
meeting,  but  I  think  you  heard  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  we  call  Mr.  Walsh,  of 
Balia  ? — I  did. 

74.127.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Walsh  of  Balia  say  : — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  and  I  wish  you  to  understand  it — that  wherever 
“  the  Land  League  is  in  wordng  order,  not  a  single  crime  has  been  committed 
within  the  last  eighteen  months.  And  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Healy  when 
he  states  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  landlord  who  unfortunately  drove 
“  that  man  to  commit  the  outrage  is,  to  a  certain  oxtent,  guilty  of  the  blood  of 
“  that  man.  I  am  not  here  to  praise  good  _  landlords,  or  to  denounce  bad  ones, 
but  I  am  here  to-day  as  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  landlordism  in  every 
“  shape  and  form.” 

Did  you  hear  Mr.  Walsh  say  that  ?  I  did,  but  I  heard  him  use  other  language  which 
will  qualify  that.  °  ° 

74.128.  I  have  read  the  immediate  context.  Did  he  say  that  in  your  hearing  ? _ I 

think  he  did.  I  daresay  he  did. 

74.129.  That  language  you  admit  required  qualification  ?— And  it  has  been  qualified. 
I  will  give  you  the  qualification,  if  you  like.  He  states  that  he  expresses  regret  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  Land  League  for  the  occurrence  that  has  taken  place,  and  he  states 
also  that  he  believes  there  is  not  a  single  member  that  is  connected  with  the  Land 
League  who  would  sanction  the  murder  of  anybody.  I  do  not  see  how  language  could 
be  stronger  than  that. 

74.130.  I  daresay  it  may  be  as  you  say.  It  shall  be  read  if  it  is  there  ?— You  will 
find  it. 


74.131.  How,  you  did  interrupt  a  gentleman  who  was  Mr.  John  O’Connor  ;  that  is 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

74.132.  What  you  seem  to  interrupt  is  this  : — 

Now,  I  will  not  detain  you  at  any  great  length,  as  the  speeches  have  been 
numerous  and  the  time  is  growing  late;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
“  to  one  remark  which  the  Reverend  Father  Murray  made  use  of.  He  referred  to 
“  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  not  interfering  with  us.  He  called 
upon  you  to  denounce  all  revolutionary  measures.” 

Then  there  seems  to  be  a  stop.  It  is  not  here ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  stop. 

I  would  not  fulfil  my  duty  to  that  party  for  which  I  have  respect  if  I  did 
“  not  say  that  revolution  (Interruption).  I  cannot  but  think ;  but  I  know  men  in 
“  the  country. 

Then  you  appear  to  interrupt  ?  I  got  up  immediately  and  protested  against  it. 

74.133.  Just  one  moment.  I  will  read  the  report.  “I  know  men  in  the  country.” 

Ihen  “  interruption,  and  you  proceed  : —  J 

Chairman.  I  must  protest  against  that.  I  am  sorry  any  word  of  that 

sort  has  been  uttered  here ;  and  if  it  is  uttered  again  I  shall  leave  this 
“  platform. 

“  Mr-  °’Connor.  I  am  sorry  it  was  called  for.  I  only  wish  to  say,  your 
reverence,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of 
“  hostility  to  that  party.”  *  J 

Will  you  tell  me  first  before  I  proceed  what  is  the  party  that  is  referred  to  there ? — I 
understood  it  to  be  simply  Fenian  revolutionary  language,  and  I  had  come  to  that 
meeting  on  the  understanding  that  that  meeting  was  to  be  conducted  upon  simply 
constitutional  lines,  and  I  thought  his  language  was  assuming  the  ring  of  physical 
force ;  therefore  I  saw  it  was  not  language  I  could  tolerate,  and  I  did  threaten  to  leave 

btenTscont'inued1  W°U  ^  ^  ^  ““  meet“S  Straight  °ff  the  lanSuaSe  M  not 


74,134.  Mr.  O’Connor  says : — 

“  I  only  wish  to  say,  your  reverence,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  nut 
ourselves  in  the  way  of  hostility  to  that  party.”  1 

That  party  being  the  Fenian  and  revolutionary  party  and  Mr.  O’Connor  so  expressed 
hnn sett.  I  daresay  he  did.  He  must  have  expressed  himself  very  strongly  when  I 
found  it  necessary  to  protest  against  it.  6  y 
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74,135.  Then  you  proceed :  n,PoT1_nr  :a  :t  is  more  prudent  and  wise - # 

“  All  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  0  Con  .  so  absurd.  The  distinction  is 

_I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  report.  It  is 

meaningless.  .  „  ,  £,  ore  prudent  than  wise.”  .  J 

::  “ir  «-  in.  •<  *m.  -iu  ”* 11 

“  indulged  in.” 

— And  it  was  not  indulged  in.  darpsav  it  is. 

74,137.  Is  this  substantially  correct  1—1  daresay 

74J38.  Then  Mr.  0’C^9r  says  v-  ^  t  j  wiU  not  say  anything 

..  Jther  de"e^CrV  ^at  words  I  had  not  intended  to  use  were 

j  d;^:  argue  with  you  or  comment  upon  it.  That  is  correct,  is  it?- 

Substantially  correct,  I  daresay.  „nv  boycotting  in  your  parish  1— Well,  I  do 

74,139.  Before  this  date  had  you  had  any  bj^  ^  time  there  was  some 

not  think  so.  I  could  not  really  tell  yo  •  *  _t  waQ  l  could  not  really  tell  you. 

b°74°140.Si  am  askhg  youbetore  October  1880  had  you  any  boycotting  ?-I  could 

“ifm^ty^weie"^  188°’  “d  1  ^  ^ 

before  the  17th  October  18801  I  cd°U^  ^°gmgmber.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

74,142.  What  do  you  think  1-1  don *>t .  ,_No  not  before.  There  might 
74  143.  You  have  no  recollection  of  any  boycotting 

have' been,  but  I  do  not  remember.  ,  ,,  ld  taVe  recollected  it  1— 

It  Is  Ukely^^ould^Perha^ps1!  would^not, because  my  attention  was  so  much  taken 

UP74145.eYlulttendedrfte  Land  League  meetings  ?-One  meeting  only.  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Land  League  at  all.  recollect?— I  think  Manning's 

a.  .*  ^  ■*  ~ 

■“  «■'  2  Efi  Eugene  M.C.»b,  bo,—  <-"•  — •  “  1  *1"1  * 

Wag 

74.148.  1  am  putting  it  after  1880  ?— I ■  thmk  he ’  ™<Je3p  u  protection.  Eugene 

74.149.  Cornelius  “8 1  ™ o  pol—  to  pWt  him?-There 

McCarthy  was  boycotted.  Bid  He  &ave  v 

W<74,150.  Have  you  a  national  school l  at  Kdkeel  ?— Yes,  there i  is.  McCarthy’s 

1  d°  -  kn°W 

‘^y^t^^  t^^^yt^ing^If^thJ kind^keplnee  sc^ooP 

74.153.  Where  was  that?-It  was ’ L1?.1^— It  bright  have  been  McCarthy’s,  because 

74.154.  Whose  children  were  objected  to  ^  it  mg  the  name  of 

he  lives  very  much  in  the  neighbourhood  and  there  ^  ft  occurred. 

Bryan,  who  took  an  evicted  farm  there.  I  was  aw  y  waUring  seven  miles 

74  155.  Bid  you  not  know  of  the  chddren  tro  coming  there  1— It  occurred 

to  Bantry  to  protest  against  ^  *  ^d  j  do  not  know  which  school  that  was. 

in  one  school,  but  I  was  away  at  the  time  ana  ^  in  Bngland  at  the  time. 

I  entirely  disapproved  of  i  w^n  I  heard  o  •  j  took  occaaion  to  express  my 

1  was  not  in  Ireland  at  all.  vv  nen  x 

disapproval,  and  it  was  not  contmuea.  That  .g  the  Nati0nal  League  period  !— 

74,156,  You  had  some  outrages  in  18oo. 

There  were  some  alleged  outrages  exist?— X  do  not  know  whether  they 

did74i5  notD°  £  “rsbsC‘"doyne  to  cattle,  and  people  got  compensation  for 
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some  of  them,  mutilated 
That  was  the  idea  of 


these  injuries ;  but  the  belief  of  the  people  in  each  of  these  districts,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  it,  was  that  these  were  not  committed  by  outsiders  at  all. 

74.158.  Your  charge  is  that  the  people  committed  them  themselves  on  their  own 
cattle?— Some  of  them  occurred  by  accidental  injury.  The  case  of  one  horse  I 
remember,  belonging  to  a  man  named  Collins.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
district  with  regard  to  the  cattle  of  McCarthy,  that  it  was  some  member  of  the  family 

1  am  not  going  to  make  a  pronouncement.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  the  feeling  in 
the  neighbourhood  was.  6 

74.159.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  owners  of  the  cattle 
their  own  cattle  ? — For  the  purpose  of  getting  compensation, 
the  people.  I  am  not  going  to  give  an  opinion  of  my  own. 

74.160.  Were  those  people  your  parishioners  ? — They  were. 

74.161.  Was  such  a  case  ever  proved  against  any  one  of  them?— Well,  the  grand 
jury  took  it  for  granted  that  the  injury  was  committed,  and  they  gave  themlaro-e 
compensation,  and  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of  the  compensation. 

74.162.  Pardon  me,  that  is  not  my  question  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  _ _ 

74.163.  Will  you  answer  it,  please  ? — I  will  as  far  as  I  can. 

74.164.  Was  any  case  proved  of  any  one  of  your  parishioners  mutilating  their  own 
cattle  to  get  compensation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  justices 
of  the  peace  or  grand  jury, 

74.165.  The  question  of  the  compensation  has  to  go  before  the  cess-payers  ?— In  the 
first  instance,  but  they  are  simply  the  nominees  of  the  grand  jury,  and  they  take  very 
great  care  that  the  majority  of  the  cess-payers  shall  be  their  own  way  of  thinking. 

74.166.  Cive  me  the  name  of  any  one  person  you  say  who  mutilated  his  own  cattle 
to  obtain  compensation  ?  I  do  not  say  any  one  did,  but  I  only  tell  you  what  the 
feeling  m  the  district  is. 

H167.  Is  it  shared  by  you  ?— I  could  not  form  an  opinion  upon  it;  it  was  one  of 
those  things  I  could  not  ascertain. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

74.168.  You  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime  in  1879  1880  and 
1881.  I  only  draw  attention  to  pages  4072  and  4073  for  this  fact.  I  take  the  years 
1877-,  ^878,  1879,  1880  and  1881.  That  is  enough  for  my  present  purposes  ;  and  I 
will  read  first  the  number  of  outrages,  secondly  the  evictions  in  West  Cork  in  each  one 
of  those  periods.  Ban  try  is  in  West  Cork? — Yes. 

74.169.  1877,  one  agrarian  outrage,  five  evictions.  The  next  year  (1878)  nine 
agrarian  outrages,  15  evictions.  The  next  year  (1879)  16  agrarian  outrages,  39  evictions 
By  that  I  mean  families  evicted.  The  next  year  (1880)  133  outrages,  56  evictions' 
The  next  year  (1881)  338  agrarian  outrages,  134  families  evicted.  Now  I  come  to  the' 
next  matter.  There  was  some  statement  about  M’Grath’s  case.  In  addition  to  his 

rent  being  raised,  there  was  a  Dublin  process,  and  his  costs  were  160?  ? _ I  do  not 

know  the  amount  of  costs  at  all.  ’  u 

Was  it  by  Dublin  process?— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 

74,17!.  The  speech  refers  to  going  and  calling  upon  Manning  and  asking  him  to 
surrender  his  farm.  In  fact,  did  they  go  and  call  upon  him,  do  you  know  ?— ' Yes 

Mr.  Healy  and  Mr  Walsh  did,  and  they  were  prosecuted  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
they  were  acquitted  at  the  assizes. 

74.172.  Mr.  Healy  was  acquitted  for  this  speech?— And  for  going  to  Mannings  in 

accordance  with  what  is  stated  in  the  speech.  S  b  ’ 

74.173.  Now  you  have  been  asked  if  you  knew  of  any  case  where  it  was  proved 
hat  persons  had  mutilated  them  own  cattle.  Are  you  aware  in  regard  to  the  instance 

tLVk  7  JameS  baf  put  t0  y°"vthe  lniurv  t0  the  cows  an<l  horses  of  M’Grath 
-that  the .police  sergeant  swore  at  the  last  Cork  Assises  that  it  was  not  a  malicious 

74  kfTJ  7  I,*hm’c>  fta‘ed  on  * ibe  PaPei--  I  had  not  that  from  any  policeman. 

<4, 174.  If  it  is  disputed  it  can  be  proved.  I  now  come  to  these  speeches  for  a 
moment.  I  observe,  my  Lord— an  observation  not  without  importance — that  the 
speech  of  Canon  Shinkwin  is  not  printed  in  the  list  of  speeches  handed  in  Th  u 
oes  not  appear.  Of  Mr.  Healey’s  speech  there  are  two  or  three  sentences  which  have 

x  55696. — Ey.  88.  C 
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been  read,  denouncing  crime.  I  will  not  read  them  again.  The  next  speech  is 
Mr.  O’Hea’s  at  that  meeting  of  the  17th  October  1880; 

“  A  o-ood  cause  deserves  everything  to  aid  it.  I  am  sorry  that  any  single 
“  blot  should  occur  to  stain  the  escutcheon  of  our  country ;  but  our  cause,  and 
“  the  men  who  advocate  that  cause,  and  the  Land  League,  of  whom  I  am  here  a 
“  humble  representative,  is  no  more  responsible  before  God  and  man  for  any 
“  outrage  that  has  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland — (‘  No,  no’)  than  any  one  of  us 
“  here  is  for  anything  that  occurs  this  day  in  Patagonia.  We  are  all  working 
“  hand  in  hand,  heart  with  heart,  brothers  joining  hand  with  brothers,  and  friend 
“  with  friend,  to  aid  ourselves,  to  rescue  our  families,  to  keep  our  homes  as  they 
“  are,  to  prevent  recurring  famines,  and  to  prevent  the.  ravages  concomitant  on 
“  pestilence,  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  the  crowbar  brigade. 

Mr.  Walsh  also  says,  just  before  the  passage  read  by  Sir  Henry  James:—  ... 

«  Before  I  proceed  any  further  I  must  also  express  my  regret,  on  behalf  of 
“  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  at  this  lamentable  occurrence  which  took  place 
“  in  the  locality  last  evening ;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the 
“  Irish  National  Land  League  to-day,  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said  to  the 
“  contrary,  who  would  for  one  moment  sanction  the  murder  of  any  man— 
“  (cheers)— and  I  fully  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr  Healy,  m  stating,  had  that 
“  man,  no  matter  whom  he  may  be,  who  unfortunately  fired  that  fatal  shot  had 
«  he  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  publicly,  and  had  had  anybody 
“  who  would  assist  him  in  fighting  his  battle,  that  you  would  not  have  this  crime 
“  perpetrated  in  your  midst.  It  is  a  well-known  fact— and  I  wish  you  to  under- 
“  stand  it— that  wherever  the  Land  League  is  in  working  order  not  a  single  crime 
“  has  been  committed  within  the  last  eighteen  months.  , 

I  am  told  there  were  other  speakers,  but  I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  upon  them, 

bWlt5tt2yafriendsPremilid  me  you  did  refer  to  relief.  Were  large  amounts  of  relief 

~I?4,170^IDh1  the  landlords  reduce  the  rent  in  1879  and  1880  ? — No,  not  that  I  heard 

of.  I  never  heard  a  word  about  it.  „  . 

74,177.  Did  they  contribute  to  the  relief  fund  .  Very  few  indeed. 


Rev.  Timothy  Murray  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

{Mr.  A.  Russell.)  My  Lord,  this  is  with  reference  to  the  murder  of  Regan,  at  page 
1262 

"74  178.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  Douglas,  near  Cork  ?  Yes. 

74179.  Where  were  you  formerly  parish  priest?— Parish  priest  of  Drimoleague. 
74A80.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  John  Regan  . 

74  181.  That  occurred  in  December  1885,  I  think  ?— Yes,  m  the  winter. 

74,182.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mary  Regan,  his  daughter,  given  here  . 

^  *74  183  You  are  aware  the  suggestion  in  her  evidence  is  that  you  were  asked  to  come 
and  attend  the  family,  to  visit  the  family  after  the  murder,  and  that  you  apparently 

about  that.  Are  the  parishes  of 
Drimoleague ?  — Yes,  I  did  reside  there  at  that 

^*74, 186.  And  did  your  curate  reside  in  the  other  portion  of  the  parish  ?  Yes. 

74,m  Andwastoagh  the  portion  of  thejparish  where  the  murdered  man  Began 

11  T74,189Y<So  that  in  the  ordinary  course,  Father  Cummins,  your  curate— was  that  his 

na74,190YHe  would  haye  been  the  person  to  attend  ?-He  would  have  been  the  person 
-to  attend. 
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74.191.  Moreover,  is  it  the  parish  priest’s  duty,  as  a  rule,  to  attend  sick  calls?— The 
custom  always  generally,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  is  that  the  curate  attends  the 
sick  calls — attends  to  all  sick  duty. 

74.192.  That  is  the  curate’s  duty  as  a  rule? — Yes. 

74.193.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  murder  of  this  man  Regan  ?— The  murder 

occurred  about  5  o’clock  on  a  certain  evening,  and  I  heard  it  about  11  the  next 
morning. 

74,194  How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it?— At  11  o’clock  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  man,  on  her  way  either  to  the  police  barrack  or  from  it  (I  cannot  exactly 
say),  came  to  announce  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  me. 

74,195.  She  did  not  come  to  ask  you  to  go  and  visit  the  family  ?— As  a  matter  of 
tact,  she  told  me  her  mother  had  gone  to  the  curate’s  house  at  9  o’clock  that  morning 
an^  lnsH^as  probably  attending  the  man  at  the  time  she  was  speaking  to  me. 

w°W  WaS  tbere  a  man  called  Timo%  Hurley  tried  for  this  murder  ?— Yes. 
74,197.  W ere  you  called  as  a  witness  for  the  defence? — I  was. 

Yl,198.  And  was  Mary  Regan,  the  daughter,  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  ? 

7d’199y  -r5Yhat  “  W  aW  Hurle7  ?  Hid  she  identify  him  as  the  man  who  had 
murdeied  Regan  .  Speaking  to  me  at  11  o’clock  that  morning. 

74,20°.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  she  swore  in  court  first  ? 

( The  President.)  The  witness  who  was  called  here  ? 

(Mr.  A..  Russell.)  The  witness  who  was  called,  my  Lord, 

74  201.  Was  she  called  to  identify  the  man  Hurley  ? — I  believe  she  did  swear  that  he 
was  the  person  that  shot  the  man. 

74,202.  That  shot  her  father  ? — Yes. 

,  0n  the  morning  after  the  murder  when  she  came  to  visit  you,  what  did  she 

tell  you  about  that  .  She  told  me  she  could  not  indentify  the  man 

;4’204.  And  you  were  called  at  the  trial  ?— To  prove  that  she  had  told  me  so. 

/4,20o.  You  were  called  at  the  trial  formally  to  prove  that  she  had  told  you  so,  and 
was  the  man  acquitted  ? — He  was.  J 

It’™  ^ ow ’  y°u  were  President  of  the  Land  League,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

/ 4,207.  And  of  the  National  League? — Yes. 

It’ono  wd  y<£  Senerally  Preside  at  tbe  meetings  ?— Yes,  frequently— mostly, 
of  the2Lea^eere  ^  meetmgS  held  frecIuen%  Yes.  That  is,  the  ordinary  meetings 

Yes4’210'  1  mean  the  0rdinal7  meetings  of  the  League,  and  you  generally  presided  ?— 

occurred  ?  Always  °UtrageS  tlie  sub3ect  of  denunciation  there  constantly  when  they 

thiab;’  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  very  much  outrage  in  your 
parish  ;  Except  this  case,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

74.213.  The  case  of  Regan  you  mean,  except  that  case  ?— No. 

74.214.  Was  there  anything  of  what  is  commonly  called  moonlighting  ?— There  was 

a  little,  some  few  occasions  of  that.  6  6  B  e  wab 

nr7if15’+iAbTUt  Wha9  Stf?e  °f  the  agitation  was  that.  Was  that  before  the  League 
think  He  LeaSue?~About  tbe  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League!  I 


think. 

I  waf16‘  Were  r°U  0n  tte  reHef  committee  in  1879  an<3  1880  in  your  parish  ?— Yes. 
74,217.  You  were  president? — Yes/I  was. 

.  How  much  was  distributed  in  relief  in  your  parish  during  that  timp  ? _ T 

Um  or  W00?d  thr°USl1  *he  COmmittee  formed  for  tkat  purpose  °a  sum  of  about 

district  of  ?h7pamnshhi-Vaer4SlMrUm  “  contributed  b? landlords  of  the 
thin  a2fewCpaoundsU.  ™  “y  ldea  h°W  much?-1  do  Dot  tbink  ‘1»»  would  be  more 
asiof D°eS  that  mean  WL  01  201  --1  d0  not  tbink  d<™  mean  101,  not  as  much 


74,222.  Not  as  much  as  10/.? -I  do  not  recollect  anything  but  5/.  that  I  had  from 

°n74^°Did  the  landlords  during  that  time  of  distress  give  abatements  ?— No,  not  at 
that  time.  ,  •  An.  •  ,miir  rmrish  as  a  rule,  or  absentees  ? — There 

„r„r£a";ra ...» 

property . 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

74.225.  Fatter  Murray,  as  to  this  case  of  Regan.  Regan  had  been  a  sub-tenant  of 

a  man  named  Sullivan,  had  he .not  •  tenant  ?— On  Mr.  Beamish's. 

74.226.  On  whose  estate  <  t  |  jievc  Tjr.  Beamish,  and  Sullivan  being 

^SnVntSSX&ing,  and’ took  a  littde  more  land,  as  they  term 

“  ^ ^Hf^^edSt  really  I  could  not  tell 

SUmVanWaS  6VICted- 

I  do  not  know  the  date  of  Sullivan  8  •  ht  eara  la8t  April.  That  was  her 

74,230.  The  witness  speafa  g  ^.P.^  o£  s®llivk  in  April  1880,  can  you  tell  me 

howTong  it  was  after ’that  tot  the  man  was  shotl-It  is  very  easy,  I  suppose,  to 
bow  lono  T  .  r  nf  prmrse  if  he  was  murdered  m  loo5. 

3  *  :bout  m  *.  ^ 

Was  he  boycotted  ?-Well,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

thing.  They  avoided  him.  witnesses  call  partial  boycotting  ?— Yes. 

74,234.  I  wili  take  what  so™e  0  b  tted  what  was  he  partially  boycotted  for  ? 

74  235  Assuming  he  was  partially  Doycorreu,  yvu^t  r  J 

“cl  ^ThtYTs  to3gmmyr  Opinion  ;  I  am  not  telling  you 

InTtototYe  was  boycotted.  For  how  long  was  he  boycotted  or  partially 

74,240.  After  Sullivan  went  ?— Yes.  tad.  That  is  to  say,  the  landlord, 

Mr.^Beamishfwas^m^^the'protection  of  the  police,  and  the  police  protected  all  his 

t074!2a42d:  Notwithstanding  tot,  taken  Sullivan’s 

-?—*V  >— •* 

at7Y244.  Then  will  you  tell  me  say  that  Regan  had^great  many 

attribute  this  boycotted  man  bei  g^  ^  ^  wag  ^  bad  terms  with  a  great  many 

enemies,  if  I  may  call  them  _  •  ’ig  and  constantly  being  summoned  and 

people.  He  was  m  the  ^blt  during  the  year  with  this  Sullivan,  for 

summoning,  and  other  so  much  so  that  I  believe 

instance.  They  were  very  nearly ^  inprm  .  to  this  at  all. 

Sullivan  was  sent  to  gaol  for  an  boycottmg  to  the  grabbing  of 

74,245.  Do  I  understandyou  3^  thg  lic0  protection  to  the  grabbing  of  the 
the  land,  as  you  have  saic  y  j  «oraething  else  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do 

rmt^gWe^that1  (^hnion!  butVamonly  telling  you  that  it  may  arise  from  other  causes 
that  I  do  not  know. 
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74.246.  Your  were  examined,  I  think,  as  you  have  said  at  Cork.  I  will  read  to  you 
what  you  said.  Tell  me  if  this  is  a  correct  report  of  what  you  said.  Sergeant  O’Brien 
examined  you  apparently  : — 

“  Did  Mrs.  Regan  offer  you  5s.  at  the  station  ? 

“  (Witness.)  It  is  customary  for  priests  to  receive  offerings  at  stations.  This 
“  woman  always  complained  of  being  poor,  of  being  unable  to  pay.  When 
“  the  station  was  over  she  offered  me  money,  which  I  refused. 

“  (His  Lordship.)  Had  you  taken  offerings  before  this  from  her? 

“  (Witness.)  Not  for  three  or  four  years. 

“  Did  you  say  anything  to  her  before  about  land  ? — Really,  I  cannot  remember 
“  that. 

“  Did  you  tell  her  that  you  would  not  take  the  money  because  she  was 
“  holding  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  did  not. 

“  Did  you  tell  her  that  you  would  not  take  the  money  of  a  land-grabber  ? — I 
“  gave  the  reason. 

“  Did  you  say  this  or  anything  to  that  effect — that  you  would  not  take  the 
“  money  of  a  land-grabber  ? — I  don’t  think  I  did. 

“  But  you  won’t  swear  it  one  way  or  the  other? — Well,  I  say  to  the  best  of 
“  my  recollection,  I  am  giving  my  impression  with  regard  to  it. 

“  Did  you  fling  the  money  back  to  her  ? — I  did  not  take  the  money  at  all ;  I 
“  said  so.” 

Then  you  were  re-examined,  and  I  will  read  it  you  : — 

“  You  were  asked  why  you  did  not  go  to  Regan’s  house  ? 

“  (His  Lordship.)  He  has  explained  that  to  me,  at  all  events,  satisfactorily. 

“  (Mr.  Adams.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  were  you  not  ill  that  night  ? 

“  (Witness.)  No,  I  was  not. 

“  (His  Lordship.)  Did  Mary  Regan  say  anything  about  the  dress  of  the  man  ? 
“  — Yes,  she  said  he  wore  a  white  flannel  wrapper,  and,  I  think,  a  soft  hat.” 

Did  the  woman  allege  tnat  yo  u  ad  refused  money  from  her  ? — I  believe  that  is 
true. 

74.247.  She  alleged  that  you  refused  money  from  her — was  that  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband  ? — Oh,  a  long  time  after,  six  months. 

74.248.  Six  months  after.  She  said  she  offered  you  money,  and  did  she  not  allege 
you  refused  it,  saying  you  would  not  have  the  money  of  a  laud-grabber  ? — Probablv ;  I 
suppose  she  did. 

74.249.  That  is  the  statement  she  made  with  reference  to  that  ? — She  did. 

74.250.  You  said,  in  examination-in-chief,  that  Mary  Regan,  the  daughter,  had  told 
you  in  the  morning  after  the  murder,  that  she  did  not  know  the  murderer— you  told 
that  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  just  now,  that  she  could  not  identify  him  ? — She  could  not 
identify  him. 

74.251.  And  you  went  to  prove  that  ? — Yes,  what  she  said. 

74.252.  Did  not  she  tell  you  in  the  morning  that  she  was  afraid  to  identify  the 
murderer  ? — No. 

74.253.  I  will  read  what  is  in  this  paper,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship.  I  think  it 
was  : — 

“  Did  Mary  Regan  say  anything  about  the  dress  of  the  man  ? — Yes,  she  said 
“  he  wore  a  white  flannel  wrapper  and,  I  think,  a  soft  hat.” 

“  Well,  you  see,  that  more  took  place  than  you  told  us.  In  reply  to  a 
“  further  question,  the  rev.  gentleman  admitted  Mary  Regan  told  him  she  was 
“  afraid.” 

Did  that  occur  ? — Afraid — yes,  that  is  true,  but  not  to  identify  or  to  swear,  but  she 
was  afraid  of  coming  out  after  she  went  in — that  is  what  she  said. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  verbatim  report  of  this  gentleman’s  words, 
and  I  must  take  his  answer.  The  words  in  the  paper  are  : — 

“  In  reply  to  a  further  question  the  reverend  gentleman  admitted  Mary  Regan 
“  told  him  she  was  afraid. 

“  (His  Lordship.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  you  don’t  recollect  all  that  took  place? 

“  (Witness.)  What  I  have  sworn  to  is  a  fact.” 

Then  he  says  he  denounced  the  crime — that  is  all  the  report  I  have. 
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"a~'- 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

i:“  S':“ 

—^^256.  In  this  matter  I  observe  that  when  Mr.  Adams  proceeds  to  re-examine  you 

110  8  ^  “  You  were  asked  why  you  did  no t.  go  to  h> * ^  bo  satjs£actorily.” 

“  (His  Lordship  )  He  tas  gained  that  to  me,  at  aU  e^  observation 

“  * saya  tte  curate  went- 

^5f  Lw1or}  th^further'matter— the  point,  as  I  understand,  is  that  Mary  Regan 

thaTshe  had  told  you  she  could  not  identity  the 
man  ?-The  morning  after  ttie  mur^  ^  ^  Ae  wR8  a£raid.  Were  you  asked  or 

^rSV^rdsTthink  thatgis  quite  consistent  with  this  report,  as  tar 

Sdd  Z  s?eklnL;l:  wasted  to  go  ouU^mght  -She  did. 

]% &  B:gdarhadattak»tesome  ia^from' whtchVllivan  had  been  evicted - 

3^  abouildo  ^  rememTi  ^/d^ring  1880 

74^267°  And^did  you  yourselt  advance  him  SOL  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent-I 
%*.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Regan  my  Lords,  took  188<>; 

T.  Md.)  I  was  not  ^  ^  “ 

agrarian  crime  at  all,  but  merely  that  this  wi  berB  o£  the  Land  League  and 

National  League?— All  of  them.  own  knowledge,  do  you  say  that  the 

74.269.  From  your  own  observation  an  towards  crime  or  towards  the 

Land  League  and  the  National  L  3  g  lirpvention  0f  it,  and  by  all  means, 
prevention  of  crime  ?— Certain  y  o  '  ,|s  discountenance  and  denounce  it?  Yes,  and 

74.270.  And  did  you  yourself  afterwards  at  tlaat  time  through  the 

more ;  that  little  outburst  o£  m00nl'g“”f  A  with  the  League  was  put  down  and 
means  of  the  mgetaU.  ^  “^ence  of  these  young  men  who  were  connected 

wTth  it  andfro’n.  the  denunciations  at Lea?Ue  °*  ’*n  this  witness’s  position  which  I 
(Sir  F.  James.)  There  is  a  matter  which  arises  upon ‘  member  o£  the  Land 

may  mention.  This  gentleman  is  an  oftcc 3crog3.eiaminaPtion  as  I  did  with  the  others, 

League.  I  did  not  go  throug  ,  tbe  kooks  are  and  where  the  documents  are. 

^y^cumen ts  or  bJoks  that  he  knows  of,  that  he  will  be  good 
£  f^.rYoeu  Se  parish  now -Yes,  I  have. 
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74.271.  And  you  have  not  got  the  books? — I  have  left  the  parish  for  the  last  two 
years. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  regards  the  books,  the  position  that  we  shall  take  is  this.  Any 
witness  who  is  called  and  who  knows  about  the  books,  and  can  produce  the  books,  we 
shall  ask  him,  if  it  does  not  escape  our  memory,  and  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  have 
some  indulgence  for  lapse  of  memory  in  this  case. 

74.272.  You  do  not,  however,  know  anything  about  the  books  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Oliver  Nelson  Anderson  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington. 

74.273.  You  live  at  Drinagh,  co.  Cork,  I  believe? — Yes. 

74.274.  That  is  near  the  town  of  Drimoleague,  the  nearest  post  town  ? — Yes,  eight 
miles. 

74.275.  You  were  Protestant  rector  of  the  parish  of  Drinagh? — Yes. 

74.276.  The  Protestant  parish  of  Drinagh  does  not  correspond  with  the  parish  that 
was  described  by  Father  Murray  a  moment  ago  ? — Drinagh  and  Drimoleague  are  two 
parishes  under  one  parish  priest,  but  two  rectors.  The  Protestant  parish  is  sub-divided 
the  Catholic  parish  is  by  itself. 

74.277.  You  are  not  a  native  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  I  believe? — No. 

74.278.  You  are  a  native  of  Dublin  ? — Yes,  of  Dublin. 

74.279.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — About  20  years. 

74.280.  You  were  not,  I  think,  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

74.281.  But  you  have  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

74.282.  Did  you  become  a  member  at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  your  district? — 
It  must  have  been  about  the  time.  It  was  1885,  I  think. 

74.283.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings  of  the  National  League  from  time  to  time  ? 
— You  mean  the  ordinary  meetings — very  few  of  them.  I  had  better  explain  why. 
The  meetings  were  generally  held  in  Drimoleague  after  mass  on  Sundays,  and  of 
course  I  was  precluded.  I  was  at  my  own  services  at  the  time.  I  wish  to  say  that. 

74.284.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  branch  of  the  National  League  ? 
— Yes,  I  was. 

74.285.  You  were  elected,  I  suppose,  to  that  committee  by  the  votes  mainly  of  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  League  ? — Oh,  yes. 

74.286.  Though  you  have  not  had  opportunities  of  attending  the  meetings,  did  you 
ever  see  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  conceal  from  you  any  of  the 
proceedings  that  were  going  on  in  their  branch  ? — Oh,  no ;  they  would  sometimes  consult 
me  about  matters. 

74.287.  They  came  specially  to  consult  you  ? — To  consult  me. 

74.288.  Did  you  observe,  judging  of  your  own  flock  of  Protestants  in  the  parish,  even 
for  them,  did  you  consider  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  formation  of  such  an 
organisation  as  the  National  League  ? — The  most  absolute  necessity.  I  may  mention  to 
you  that  any  of  my  Protestant  people  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  League  had  to 
go.  I  lost  four  families  out  of  my  parish  in  that  way.  They  were  too  proud  or 
something  or  other  to  accept  the  services  of  the  League,  and  they  had  to  walk  it. 

74,289 [  believe,  apart  from  the  members  of  your  own  flock,  you  have  always  been  on 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  Catholics  of  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

74.290.  And  you  knew  their  circumstances? — Very  well. 

74.291.  Can  you  tell  their  Lordships  whether  any  portion,  or  a  considerable  portion, 
of  the  rents  of  this  district  has  been  paid  by  the  earnings  of  members  of  those  families 
in  America  aud  elsewhere  ?  Very  largely,  and  by  the  priests,  and  some  small  portion 
of  it  by  myself. 

74.292.  I  do  not  suppose  you  were  able  to  pay  very  largely  ? — No,  not  now. 

74.293.  Does  that  apply  also  to  members  of  your  own  community? — Yes,  not  as 

largely - 

74.294.  As  it  does  to  others  ? — No. 

74.295.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  feeling  of  the  district  during  the  time  vou 
have  been  in  the  south  of  Ireland  as  to  the  taking  of  farms  from  which  men  have  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  locality,  unjustly  evicted  ? — A  very  strong*feeling  against  it. 

74.296.  Did  that  feeling  exist  at  all  times  that  you  have  known  the  south  of  Ireland  ? 
— Oh,  yes ;  all. 
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74,297.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  find  it  necessary  to  caution  your  own  flock  against 

that  practice  ?— I  did-  ,1  v t  d;d  actually  by  advertisement.  A  case  of 

74,298 I.  Did  you  do  that  in  church  •  “  lLd-grabbing  was  so  much  the 

land-grabbmg  was  going  to  ’  T  miblished  a  notice  in  tbe  paper  of  a 

cause  of  all  our  sin  of  land-tabbing ,” 

sermon  upon  the  subject  of  lai  e  <_  0  Drinae-b  before  for  all  the  Roman 

and  X  had  the  largest  -ng-ga  toon  I  -er  had  . „  Di before  *0^  and  y 

Catholics  after  mass  crowded  into  the  ottaron an*  y  i 

PT4°299’  ^trYrYf^^  a  moment  ago  did  not 

oJufl  beLe,  within  your  parish  ,-No  not  withmi^ "  ire  %££  beyond 
74,300.  And.  X  suppose,  you  neonle  In  tte  ne wspapers  ?-I  knew  the  intense 
foeHngyof  thTpeopfe  agSnsUt^and  1  knew’ the  shock  the  members  of  the  committee 

in  this  district  ?-There  was  only  one 
m74jo2n  Haaat  Jo^AXvewast  an  agrarian  character  ?-It  was  of  an  agrarian 
That  was  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Hurley,  I  think  ?-Hurley,  just  about 
h Myouyob0sWerve°any  distress  or  much  distress  amongst  the  people  in  1879? 

ISor  Sr  t 

committees  try  to  distress  in  the  country  that  there  was  a  hungry  man  for 

mention  as  the  result  of  the  clist  .  .  a  baff  and  dig  my  own 

whom  I  wished  to  get  some  food,  an  £  potatoes.  That  will  give 

potatoes,  and  they  of  V  people. 

r°74"06.  I  suppose  ^  ^ 

off  in  that  portion  of  the  sout  ^i<,trPc5a  of  that  period  \ — Very  acute. 

74  308  W hat°as si stance °d\d  theTocal  landlords  give  you  for  that  distress  ?-Not  a 

A only’ property  boycotted  ?-In 

the  parish  of  Drinagh.  -i  ? _ b.  the  landlord  party,  we  would  call  them. 

74.312.  By  whom  were  you  of  the  usual  stipend  for  the 

74.313.  Did  that  boycotting  extend  to J  tremeIldous  reduotion  of 

church  and  for  the  education  of  the  people .  un  ye», 

"i*.  a.s  , «».  *X“- CM  SS=.i"  IZ 

your  flock  •  ive  tbe  money  they  will  take  the  money. 

,f  X  £  amount  Jm  CouM 

“usfLkTe^/SctnTtove  the ’blocks  of  the  pages,  and  the  stipend  warrant 
here,  and  this  is  the  present  year.  ,  extent  vou  were  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

as  sr, '.-ltski  a?  an 

boycott  other  people  if  they  boycotted  me. 
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74.318.  (Mr.  Harrington.)  At  all  events,  did  you  ever  learn  of  a  meeting  of  the 

Unionists  being  held  in  your  district,  or  any  other,  to  denounce  your  boycotting  ? _ 

Oh !  no,  never. 

74.319.  As  far  as  you  would  judge  of  the  landlords,  did  they  do  all  they  could  to 
bring  it  to  a  head  ? — Everything  they  possibly  could. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

74.320.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish? — In  that — 1875. 

74.321.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  until  1875  ? — I  was  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  before. 

74.322.  This  particular  district? — This  particular  district  in  1875. 

74.323.  You  say  that  land-grabbing  was  very  prevalent  then  ? — No;  oh  !  no. 

74.324.  What  other  parts  of  Ireland  were  you  in  before  you  went  to  this  district? — 
I  was  in  Branton,  and  when  I  was  curate  of  Branton  Abbey  I  went  from  Dublin  to 
Cork. 

74.325.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  of  land-grabbing  till  the  year  1879  ? — No. 

74.326.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  ? — No,  no ;  it  is  a  new  word. 

74.327.  Invented  by  whom  ? — I  do  not  know. 

74.328.  What  ? — I  do  not  know. 

74.329.  You  do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  invented.  When  did  you  hear  it  first 
applied  ? — Certainly  I  could  not  tell. 

/  4,330.  I  presume  the  idea  of  holding  this  preaching,  preaching  this  sermon  upon 
it,  that  was  not  the  inauguration,  was  it  ? — It  was  not  the  inauguration  of  my 
speaking  against  the  land-grabbing. 

74.331.  When  did  you  first  speak  against  it?— Well,  I  could  not  tell  you; 
years  ago. 

74.332.  How  long  ago  ? — Put  20  years  if  you  like. 

74.333.  You  spoke  of  land-grabbing  ? — Yes,  as  land-grabbing  ;  the  thing,  not  the 
name. 

74.334.  I  thought  you  said  you  never  heard  of  the  thing  or  the  word? — Oh! 
dear,  no. 

74.335.  When  did  you  speak  of  the  land-grabber  20  years  ago  ? — Whenever  I  had 
an  opportunity. 

74.336.  If  you  spoke  of  land-grabbing  at  all,  it  must  have  been  at  some  particular 
place  ? — I  do  not  mean  any  public  place — not  politically  at  all. 

74.337.  Was  it  to  yourself  then  that  you  spoke? — No,  with  my  neighbours. 

74.338.  Did  the  thing  exist  ? — To  be  sure  it  did. 

74.339.  Give  me  any  instance  of  land-grabbing  20  years  ago  ?— I  could  easily  find 
it,  I  am  very  sure ;  I  have  no  place,  but  of  course  there  were  places  of  land- 
grabbing. 

74.340.  What,  exactly,  do  you  mean  to  convey  by  it  ? — By  land-grabbing  ? 

74.341.  By  the  word  ?  Taking  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  unjustly 

/4,342.  Again  I  ask  you,  up  to  1879  can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  that? — I  am 
thinking  of  well-known  instances— well,  not  in  my  own  experience,  but  surely  the  papers 
of  the  day  would  give  you  instances  of  that. 

74.343.  That  is  the  only  reference  you  can  give  me  ?— Yes,  I  think  so,  and  a  good 
reference  it  is  after  all. 

74.344.  You  never  knew  of  any  denunciation  of  men  for  land-grabbing  up  to  1880, 
did  you  ?  You  must  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  denunciation.  / 

74.345.  Being  spoken  against  publicly  ? — There  was  no  organisation  to  speak 

against  it.  1 

74.346.  Clergymen  can  speak  without  organisation  ? — Well - 

74.347.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  individual  speak  against  land-grabbino-  up  to 
1880  ? — I  was  never  in  any  agricultural  district  that  I  did  not  find  the  most°  intense 
feeling  against  it. 

74.348.  I  did  not  ask  you  that? — It  is  an  answer  to  your  question. 

74.349.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  man  speaking  publicly  against  land-grabbing-  up 

to  the  year  1880  ? — No.  &  ^ 

x  55696.— Ev.  88. 
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74  350.  You  were  entirely  unacquainted — are  you  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Land  League  as  distinct  from  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

74  351.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that  ? — What  ? 

74  352.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
By  what  is  going  on  about  me,  we  live  like  in  the  lantern  In  the  country  ;  everybody 
knows  what  is  going  on. 

74.353.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  boycotting  by  the  Land  League  ! — les. 

74.354.  On  whom  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  names,  but  surely  I  do. 

74355.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  if  no  person  will  buy  from  a  farmer,  or  sell 
to  him,  or  work  for  him,  or  speak  to  him,  that  you  approve  of  that  ? — Go  over  that 

a°74356.  Buy  from  him,  sell  to  him,  work  with  him,  or  for  him,  or  speak  to  him? — If 
he  deserves  it  I  would  give  it  to  him. 

74.357.  Suppose  he  does  nothing  but  takes  a  farm  from  a  man  who  has  been 
evicted,  after  the  man  has  been  evicted,  and  he  had  no  connexion  with  the  farm  before, 
that ;  would  you  approve  of  that  punishment  being  inflicted  upon  him  then  ? — If  he 

deserves  it,  yes.  .  .  ,, 

74.358.  Would  he  deserve  it  for  doing  that  ?— If  you  put  m  the  word  “  unjustly. 

74.359.  I  just  ask  you  the  question? — Well,  I  put  it  in  ;  I  say  yes. 

74,36C)!  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  injustice  ? — Oh !  the  common  sense,  the  common 

instincts  of  humanity  will  do  that.  . 

74  361.  Where  do  you  begin  with  this? — Well,  I  begin  with  myself. 

74,362!  And  end  possibly  with  yourself.  If  the  tenant  in  possession  thinks  the  rent 
too  high,  and  is  evicted,  and  a  stranger  comes  in  and  takes  the  farm,  you  consider  that 
that  man  ought  to  be  boycotted  in  the  sense  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  would  not  depend 

upon  the  tenant’s  opinion  either.  ..  .  ,,  TT  .  ,  ,  , 

74.363.  Ought  not  he  to  be  the  best  judge,  do  you  think  i— He  might  be  a  lazy 

fellow,  or  a  drunken  fellow.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

74.364.  So  might  the  person  who  formed  the  opinion  that  the  rent  was  too  high,  be 

also  lazy  and  drunken  ;  who  was  to  judge  of  the  injustice  ? — Well,  as  I  say,  there  is  an 

instinct  in  the  country.  .  .  .  _r  ..  T  ,,  ,  ,  , 

74  365  They  are  to  judge  of  it  by  instinct? — Well,  no,  no.  1  wont  say  that,  but 

there’  is  an  instinct  that  leads  them  to  judge  correctly  ;  they  live  by  their  own  labour 

on  their  own  land,  and  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  and  they  are  very  well  able  to 

make  a  fair  judgment  of  the  conditions. 

74.366.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  yourself  have  been  boycotted  f— In 

every  way,  officially,  ecclesiastically,  and  socially.  .  .  , 

74.367.  What  do  you  mean  by  ecclesiastically  boycotted  ?— That  my  income  has  been 

reduced.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  „  i  *  £  t 

74  368.  I  do  not  want  them.  Now  let  us  have  the  figures.  On  the  1st  ot  January 

this  year  the  quarter’s  stipend  was  65/.  nett  ? — No,  it  was  63/.  7s.  Qd.  nett.  I  got 

warrants  for -  .  ,  „  _  ,  T  ...  .  ,,  T _ . 

74  369  I  do  not  want  the  particulars  ? — But  I  will  give  you  them  now.  1  got 

35/.  17s.  5 d.,  a  reduction  from  63/.  to  35/.,  a  very  good  reduction  for  one  quarter. 

74.370.  That,  I  presume,  is  the  stipend  contributed  by  your  congregation  was  less 
in  amount,  and  the  sum  you  got  from  the  central  body  was  less  also' ?— . And  the 
lessening  of  the  amount  was  produced  by  the  boy  cotters.  Colonel  Shuldham,  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Cork,  was  one  of  the  boycotters. 

74.371.  He  did  not  pay  you?— And  he  told  me  why  he  did  not  pay  me,  and  some 

others  did  not  pay — several.  .  _  .  .  , 

74  372.  Supposing  you  had  the  money  to  buy  it,  could  you  buy  any  food  you 
wanted? _ Yes,  if  I  had  the  money;  but  if  I  had  not  the  money,  there  is  the 

^  74,373.  And  if  you  wanted  any  person  to  work  for  you  you  could  get  them  to  work 

74,374.  And  if  you  had  anything  to  sell  you  could  sell  it  ?  Y  es,  I  could,  but  not  to 

74  375  Was  it  after  you  joined  the  National  League  the  subscriptions  of  your 
congregation  fell  off ?— Yes,  I  applied  for  the  subscriptions  that  year  as  usual,  and 
received  direct  replies ;  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Shuldham,  that  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  my  connexion  he  would  not  pay,  and  the  next  year  I  applied  to  him,  and  he 
sent  a  similar  letter. 
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74.376.  Had  Colonel  Shuldham  struck  against  it  ?— He  had,  and  they  were  paying 

until - 

74.377.  Were  they  able  to  pay  up  ? — Perhaps  so — I  do  not  know. 

74.378.  Were  they  able  to  pay  ? — I  do  not  think  some  of  them  were.  I  do  not  think 
they  were  able  to  pay  up,  for  after  Colonel  Shuldham  had  boycotted  me,  here  is  a  funny 
thing — these  tenants  came  to  ask  me  to  lend  them  money  to  pay  Colonel  Shuldham’s 
rent. 

74.379.  Up  to  that  time  Colonel  Shuldham  had  not  got  his  rents  ? — He  had  very 
regularly  ;  I  do  not  think  he  had  much  difficulty. 

74.380.  How  were  the  tenants  requiring  to  borrow  money  of  you  then  ;  did  you  tell 
them  not  to  pav  ? — Indeed,  I  did  not. 

74.381.  You’ know  this  case  of  Regan’s  ? — The  man  that  was  murdered,  as  living  in 
the  country. 

74.382.  Did  you  know  him  well  ? — I  did  not  know  the  man. 

74.383.  Did  you  know  the  people  about  his  district  ? — Not  very  well.  I  have  not 
much  communication  with  that  end. 

74.384.  He  had  been  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  know. 

74.385.  Do  you  not  know  whether  he  was  boycotted  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Does  it  appear  he  was — you  say  so. 

74.386.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  ascertain  at  all  what  he  had  done  ? — You  see  I  know 
all  these  facts  by  hearsay,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  the  paper. 

74.387.  What  had  Regan  done? — I  really  could  not  definitely  tell  you.  I  know  he 
had  taken  land,  and  that  the  taking  probably  displeased  somebody.  I  heard  Father 
Murray’s  evidence. 

74.388.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country  did  you  make  any  inquiries  when  this 
dreadful  murder  had  occurred  in  your  district — did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  it  ? — Oh  !  yes. 

74.389.  What  did  you  ascertain  to  be  the  cause  ? — Well,  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion — 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion — I  think  there  was  a  private  feeling  against  Regan,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  private  murder. 

74.390.  Bv  whom  ? — Some  of  those  neighbours  with  whom  he  was  quarrelling. 

74.391.  What  neighbours? — The  people  about;  I  do  not  know. 

74.392.  Suspicion  pointed  to  this  particular  individual  ? — Oh,  no,  indeed.  Remember, 
I  am  very  cautious  here,  I  am  only  telling  you  what  I  got  from  Cork,  and  the  country. 
This  man  had  been  fighting  with  all  the  neighbours  about,  and  when  a  man  gets  into 
that  condition  it  is  very  easy  to  find  some  desperate  ruffian  who  will  do  that  kind  of 
thing. 

74.393.  That  being  so,  did  the  people  of  the  district  give  any  assistance  in  the  capture 
of  the  murderer  ? — 1  think  if  they  could  have  caught  him  they  would. 

74.394.  But  nothing  was  ever  discovered  ? — Nothing  was  ever  discovered. 

74.395.  And  no  information  ever  obtained  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I  never  heard 
of  any  information. 

74.396.  You  never  heard  of  any  information  in  this  community  ? — No. 

74.397.  I  think  you  say  it  was  a  private  murder,  and  not  one  approved  of  by  any 
person  ? — Yes. 

74.398.  What  action  did  the  League  take  in  reference  to  it  ? — Well,  I  know — I  could 
not  tell  you  now — I  could  not  tell  you  what  action  was  taken  at  the  meetings  of  the 
League  ;  but  my  recollection  of  the  thing,  not  having  been  present,  was  there  was  some 
resolution  passed  perhaps. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  If  you  were  not  there  I  will  not  ask  you. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  asked  him  about  that,  and  that  is  what  he  says. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

74.399.  You  said  that  you  were  curate  of  Drinagh — I  believe  Drinagh  is  the  same 
branch  of  the  League  as  Drinagh  and  Drimoleague  ? — Yes. 

74.400.  That  is  the  parish  from  which  the  last  witness  came  ? — Yes. 

74.401.  Before  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League  were  there  many  cases  of  persons 
taking  farms  from  which  others  had  been  evicted — as  you  say  unjustly  evicted — 
was  that  a  common  thing  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was  very  common. 
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74  402.  It  did  occur  ? — Oh,  yes ;  and  frequently. 

74.403.  The  phrase  “  land  grabbing  ”  was  not  known  before  then,  as  tar  as  you 

kn0w  ? _ The  phrase  was  not  known,  but  the  practice,  yes. 

74.404.  Was  the  practice  popular  or  the  reverse  ? — Desperately  unpopular. 

74  405  As  to  boycotting — I  will  not  trouble  you  about  that;  but  I  am  more 
interested  to  know  about  crime.  From  your  knowledge  of  your  neighbours,  and  of  the 
Land  League,  and  of  the  National  League,  and  everybody  connected  with  it,  have  you 
any  doubt  that  the  National  Leaguers  and  the  Land  Leaguers  disapproved  of  crime  ?— 

EV74' A06anHeartil™' and  sincerely?— I  never  met  a  member  of  the  National  League 
who  in  the  slightest  way  insinuated  even  a  liking  for  crime. 


The  Rev.  Alexander  Morrissy  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  give  your  Lordships  the  reference  to  this— it  is  page  1487,  the 

evidence  of  a  man  named  Cremin.  .  *  ^  i  ?  v  „ 

74,407.  I  believe  you  are  the  parish  priest  at  Banteer  m  the  county  of  Cork  .  xes. 

74A08.  Was  Kilcorney  one  of  the  chapels  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

74.409.  Do  I  understand  that  Banteer  and  Kilcorney  jointly  formed  the  parish  of 
which  you  had  charge? — There  is  another  district  also,  Lyre;  Banteer,  Kilcorney, 

and  Lyre,  three  churches.  .  „ 

74.410.  Is  Rathcoole  in  your  parish? — Not  in  my  parish,  but  quite  close;  on  the 

borders 

74.411.  Rathcoole  is  the  place  from  which  Cremin  is  alleged  to  have  come.  How 
lono1  have  you  been  there  ? — Since  May  1882. 

74.412.  May  1882? — 1882.  # 

74.413.  Do  you  remember  a  branch  of  the  League  being  established  at  Banteer,  at 

Banteer  ?— In  the  parish,  yes.  ,00/1 

74.414.  When  was  that  branch  established  ? — I  think  m  May  1834. 

74.415.  Were  you  connected  with  it  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  connected  with  it  since. 
74A16.  In  what  capacity  were  you  connected  with  it  ? — As  president. 

74A17.  Then  was  that  branch  suppressed? — Yes. 

74,418.  In  1887,  on  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act  ?— Yes. 

74  419.  Had  you  as  president,  during  the  time  that  branch  existed,  did  you  keep 

an<7 4^420 .  Have  you  got  such  books  that  were  kept  ? — Yes,  I  have  them  in  Court. 
74*421.  Produce  them,  please.  Are  there  more  than  one  ?— Two.  (The  books  were 

handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.) 

74  422.  Were  these  books  kept  at  the  same  time,  or  does  one  follow  after  the 

otker  ? _ The  one  in  your  right  hand  was  the  joint  book,  because  the  meetings  were 

held  one  time  at  Lyre  and  another  time  at  Kilcorney,  and  that  was  a  joint  book.  In 
1886  we  found  that  inconvenient,  and  kept  a  book  for  Kilcorney  a  separate  book 
from  1886  to  the  suppression  of  the  branch. 

74  423  Then,  in  order  of  date,  this  book  would  come  first  ? — Yes. 

(Mr  Lockwood.)  I  will  adopt  any  course  that  may  be  convenient  to  your  Lordships 
with  regard  to  the  books.  I  want  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  them.  I  see  here 
m  August  1884  there  is  an  entry  of  a  meeting  in  this  branch  held  at  Lyre  on  Sunday, 

_4th  m  ^  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — That  we  condemn 
“  as  mean  and  cowardly  the  late  outrages  at  Kilcorney,  and  „  denounce  the 
“  perpetrators  of  such  outrages  as  the  real  enemies  of  our  country.” 

74  424.  Do  you  remember  what  outrages  were  referred  to  in  that  entry  ?  As  far  as 
I  remember  it  was  that  some  persons  on  a  certain  Sunday  visited  two  or  three  farm¬ 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  getting  alms. 

74.425.  Did  you,  in  addition  to  denouncing  outrage  by  resolution,  did  you  yourself 
denounce  outrage  personally  ? — Yes. 

74.426.  I  see  there  are  two  others A  r  ,,  r 

“  At  a  meeting  held  at  Legre  on  21st  June,  Resolved,  that  we  cordially 

“  endorse  the  public  condemnation  made  by  the  respected  clergy  of  our  parish  at 
“  the  different  masses  this  morning  on  the  inhuman  and  terrible  outrage  and  foul 
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“  deed  of  murder  committed  recently  at  Mill  street,  and  in  protesting  against  the 
“  heinousness  of  this  dreadful  crime  we  indignantly  charge  it  as  the  work  of 
“  the  enemies  of  the  National  cause  of  Ireland,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
“  subscribe  to  a  reward  fund,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  branches  of  the  National 
“  League  in  the  surrounding  districts,  whose  attention  we  invite,  and  whose 
“  assistance  we  suggest  should  be  given  in  confirmation  of  a  public  reward  fund 
“  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  and  bringing  to  merited  justice  the  perpetrators 
“  of  this  brutal  murder.” 

First  of  all,  what  was  the  murder  ? — A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Cushman  was 
murdered  close  to  Millstreet. 

74,427.  Allusion  is  made  here  to  the  clergymen  of  the  parish.  I  suppose  that  would 
include  yourself  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  would  include  a  priest  who  said  mass  in 
that  church  that  day. 

74,418.  You  think  that  does  not  refer  to  you  ? — No. 

74.429.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  that  in  1884? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  other  was  in  1884? 

74.430.  (Mr.  Lochvood.)  I  think  this  must  be  later? — Yes,  August  1884,  and  then 

we  come  to  Lyre - 

(The  President.)  Which  is  that? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  March  1885.  I  am  following  the  entries,  only  the  year  of  the  entry 
of  the  last  is  not  given.  Then  the  next  is  June  7th — yes,  it  is  1885, 1  believe,  my  Lord  . 
I  gather  it  is  so,  although  I  am  bound  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  this,  that 
the  entries  here  in  March  appear  to  be  in  much  paler  writing  than  these.  These  are 
evidently  entries  that  have  been  made  some  time.  Oh,  yes,  “  6th  August,”  I  find  after 
it  “  November  1885.”  Then  there  is  one  here  I  see  that  I  should  have  read  first. 
This  is  one  before  the  7th  June.  The  last,  my  Lord,  I  read  was  the  21st  June  1885. 
I  should  have  read  this  one  of  7th  June  1885. 

74.431.  1  see  you  were  in  the  chair  on  this  occasion  ? — Yes. 

74.432.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  7th  of  June,  the  Rev.  A.  Morrissy,  parish 
priest,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  other  resolutions  was  this  : 

“We  have  no  sympathy  with  crime  or  disorder,  and  brand  the  authors  of 
“  such  enemies  of  Ireland  and  traitors  of  their  country.  We  believe  outrages  to 
“  be  the  work  of  the  irresponsible  and  misguided.  We  therefore  regard  the  tax 
“  imposed  upon  us  for  the  police  hut  at  Mushera  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
“  well  calculated  to  exasperate  the  law  abiding.” 

Then  afterwards  comes  a  condemnation  of  the  outrage  that  I  read  just  now — on  the 
21st  June.  I  do  not  find  there  are  any  others  iu  that  book? — Yes,  there  is  one  on 
page  22. 

74.433.  That  I  have  not  read  ? — Yes. 

74.434.  You  are  quite  right.  At  a  meeting  held  7th  of  February  1886  ? — Yes. 

74.435.  Is  this  in  a  speech.  I  see — 

“  The  chairman  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  a  circular  regarding 
“  the  Sexton  testimonial. 

“  He  was  glad  that  peace  and  quiet  reigned  throughout  this  extensive 
“  parish ;  that  crime  and  disorder  was  not  heard  of — go  on  same  lines  in 
“  future.” 

Is  this  written  by  you  in  the  book  ? — It  is  the  gist  of  what  I  spoke. 

74.436.  It  is  written  by  somebody? — It  is  written  by  the  secretary. 

74.437.  This  is  the  gist  of  what  you  said,  probably  ? — Yes. 

74.438. 

“  He  was  glad  that  peace  and  quiet  reigned  throughout  the  extensive  parish  ; 
“  that  crime  and  disorder  was  not  heard  of.  Go  on  same  lines  in  future.  Be 
“  guardians  of  peace,  condemn  outrage,  and  stamp  out  evil-doers.  Ireland  should 
“  now,  more  than  ever,  be  a  band  of  pure  patriotism,  stainless  in  word  and  acts, 
“  and  thus  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  statesman  who,  with  a  giant  grasp,  has 
“  undertaken  to  legislate  for  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas.” 

Is  there  any  other  resolution  in  this  book  ? — Yes,  page  25. 

75.439.  Yes,  page  25  : — 

“  A  meeting  of  the  Lyre,  Banteer,  and  Kilcorney  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
“  was  held  at  Kilcorney  on  the  21st  March.” 

What  year  would  that  be  ? — 1886. 
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74.440.  ^  ^  strongly  condemn  the  outrage  perpetrated  within  the  past  week  in 
«  the  parish  of  Firies,  co.  Kerry,  and  regard  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrages  as 
“  the  real  enemies  of  the  National  cause. 

Is  that  the  Curtin  murder  ? — Curtin.  ,  .  ,.  ,  ,  „ 

74.441.  Now  give  me  the  next  reference,  please.  Is  there  another  in  this  book  . 

Yes,  there  is  another  of  the  6th  of  June  1886.  .  . 

74.442.  Can  you  give  me  the  page? — I  have  not  the  page.  It  is  not  far  from 

there. 

74.443.  6th  June  1886.  I  have  the  meeting  . 

“  Resolved — that  we  condemn  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  in  Kerry  on 
«  last  week,  and  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  be  brought  to  justice.” 

That  is  the  reference  you  gave  me  just  now  ?— Yes. 

74.444.  Now  the  next,  please? — I  think  that  is  all  m  that. 

74.445.  That  is  all  in  that  book?— Yes. 

74.446.  Now  I  will  turn  to  the  other  book,  which,  as  you  told  me  just  now,  relates 
to  Kilcorney  only  ?— Yes,  meetings  held  at  Kilcorney. 

74.447.  This  seems  to  be  made  up  on  sheets  of  paper  ? — Yes. 

74A48.  Roughly  sewn  together  ? — Yes. 

74.449.  What  is  the  first  reference  to  them? — I  have  no  reference  m  that  book  at  all. 

There  are  some  resolutions.  . 

74.450.  I  thought  I  saw  one  here  ? — There  is  one  here.  .  ...... 

74.451.  I  will  Some  back  to  that.  I  have  a  reference.  There  is  something  in  the 
book.  Did  you  know  this  man  Cremin  ? — Yes. 

74.452.  Philip  Cremin  ? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , . 

74  453  On  page  7  of  this  book  you  will  find  the  resolution  I  wanted.  At  a  meeting 

held’ on  "the  19th  December  1886,  at  which  you  were  in  the  chair,  amongst  the 

resolutions  was  this : —  ,  .  ,  ,  n  ,i  „„„„„ 

“  We  in  the  words  of  the  ‘  Freeman  ask  the  people  to  keep  the  peace,  to 

“  commit’ no  outrage,  and  to  keep  steadily  before  them  the  dictum  of  the 
“  ‘  Liberator,’  the  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy. 

Did  you,  as  president  of  the  National  League,  denounce  crime  on  every  occasion  when 
you  thought  that  such  denouncement  would  act  as  a  preventive  .  Yes. 

'  74  454  And  so  far  as  you  know  from  your  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  League 
were’  crime  and  outrage  discountenanced  and  denounced  by  the  League  ?— Yes, 

Cel74455  Were  the  branches  of  which  you  have  spoken  composed  of  the  most 

respectable  persons  in  those  parishes  ?— Yes,  of  the  farming  classes.  ' . 

74.456.  Now,  as  to  Cremin  ;  you  knew,  I  believe,  that  he  was  boycotted  for  taking 

^(Mr.  ioiw/T Itek  alleged,  I  think,  at  page  1487  (that  is  the  reference  X  have), 
that  he  was  boycotted  and  stoned  at  the  chapel. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  and  shot  at. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  deal  with  that  subsequently, 
at  the  chapel.  He  was  not  shot  at  at  the  chapel. 

( The  President.)  No  ;  that  was  at  his  own  house. 

74.457.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Was  he  ever  interfered  with  at  the  chapel  at  Kilcorney  ? 

Not  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  not.  ,  ,,  0  , 

74.458.  Did  you  conduct  a  service  in  that  chapel  ? — I  did  not  on  the  Sunday  he 

complained.  I  was  not  there  on  that  Sunday. 

74.459.  Who  was  there  ? — Father  Corbett. 

74.460.  You  were  not  there  on  that  Sunday  ?  No.  _  .  ,  ,  ,  9 

74  461  Did  you  have  any  report  made  to  you  of  any  misconduct  in  the  chapel  . 

Yes,  I  heard  he  complained  of  being  interfered  with  in  the  chapel. 

74  462.  In  the  chapel? — Yes.  .,  , 

74.463.  Did  you  hear  that  he  made  a  complaint  as  to  what  took  place  outside  the 

chapel  ?— Yes,  I  heard  it  afterwards.  .  .  ,  ,  *  ? 

74.464.  Did  you  inquire  into  his  story  as  to  his  being  interfered  with  in  the  chapel . 

— Yes,  I  was  present  at  the  trial. 

74.465.  When  did  the  trial  take  place  ? — In  January. 

74.466.  Before  two  resident  magistrates? — Yes. 


I  was  dealing  with  the  incident 
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74.467.  Where  did  they  sit  ? — Millstreet. 

74.468.  When  ? — In  January  1880. 

74.469.  Who  were  the  magistrates  ? — Mr.  Garner  and  Mr.  Segrave. 

74.470.  Was  anybody  called  besides  the  prosecutor,  Cremin,  to  prove  his  case  ? — 
No. 

74.471.  Were  two  policemen  examined? — Yes. 

74.472.  Who  stated  that  they  had  been  in  the  chapel  ? — Yes. 

74.473.  Did  they  depose  to  anything  unusual  occurring  ? — No,  they  said  they  did 
not  notice  anything  unusual. 

74.474.  Do  you  remember  Cremin  saying  that  a  person  named  Ned  Barrett  had 
molested  him  on  this  occasion  ? — -Yes. 

74.475.  Was  that  charge,  so  far  as  Barrett  was  concerned,  met  and  disposed  of? — 
Yes,  he  was  acquitted. 

74.476.  Barrett  was  the  man  then  who  was  being  charged  ? — Barrett  was  one  of  the 
six. 

74.477.  Were  all  the  others  dismissed? — No,  Barrett  was  the  only  one  discharged — 
acquitted. 

74.478.  Was  Barrett  the  man  who  was  accused  of  molesting  him  in  the  chapel  ? — 
Yes,  he  was  one  of  them.  He  had  six  summoned  for  molesting  him. 

74.479.  Did  Cremin  swear  that  Barrett  was  a  man  who  molested  him  in  the  chapel  ? 
—Yes. 

74.480.  And  that  charge,  at  any  rate,  was  dismissed? — It  was  dismissed,  yes. 

74.481.  I  think  that  someone  was  convicted  of  throwing  a  stone  at  him  outside  the 
chapel  ? — After  they  left  the  chapel  grounds  there  was  a  stone  pitched  at  him  in  that 
way,  not  to  hurt  him,  but  to  mark  him  out. 

74.482.  {The  President.)  How  was  he  to  be  marked  out  by  a  stone? — It  was  directed 
towards  him,  my  Lord. 

74.483.  {Mr.  Lockwood .)  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  ? — I  did1. 

74.484.  Were  you  giving  us  what  the  evidence  was? — Yes,  two  policemen  swore  to 
that. 

74.485.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material  to  ascertain  who,  but  was  some  person 
convicted  of  that  offence  of  throwing  the  stone? — No. 

74.486.  Was  there  not  ? — No. 

74.487.  Was  there  no  charge  of  that  kind  ? — No,  they  did  not  know  the  individual. 

74.488.  But  afterwards,  did  you  denounce  from  the  altar  the  treatment  of  Cremin  ? — 
Yes,  the  throwing  of  the  stone.  It  was  also  denounced  by  Father  Corbett  at  a  meeting 
of  the  League.  He  told  me  so. 

{Mr.  Lockwood .)  My  Lord  reminded  me  that  Cremin  also  alleged  that  he  had  been 
fired  at.  That  my  Lord,  was,  I  think,  in  February  1887.  It  is  at  page  1487. 

47 .489.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Sullivan  ? — There  are  a  great  number  of 
Sullivans  in  that  part  of  the  parish. 

74.490.  Was  there  any  Sullivan  who  was  chairman  of  the  National  League  in 
Kilcoomey  ? — There  was  an  opposition  branch  which  continued  for  a  time,  and  there 
was  a  Sullivan  closely  identified  with  that  branch. 

74.491.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  opposition  branch  ? — They  were  connected  with  a 
branch  of  which  I  was  president  in  1884  and  they  left  in  1885. 

74.492.  Do  you  mean  they  split  off  from  the  branch?— They  split  off,  yes. 

^  74,493.  Did  you  recognise  them  in  any  way  as  being  the  representatives  of  the 
National  League  ? — No,  I  did  not  recognise  them. 

74.494.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  recognised  by  the  central  League  as  being 
a  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — I  think  they  were  for  a  time. 

1 4.495.  Up  till  what  time? — Very  recently.  Just  at  present  I  think  it  is  no  longer 
in  existence  as  a  branch. 

74.496.  No;  we  know  that  your  branch  was  suppressed  in  1887  on  the  passing  of 
the  Coercion  Act  ? — Yes. 

74.497.  But  how  long  did  this  branch  which  split  off  from  your  branch  continue  to 
exist  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  close  on  two  years. 

74.498.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  meetings  over  which  Sullivan  presided  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

74.499.  Did  you  know  anything  about  this  alleged  firing  at  Cremin  ? — No. 
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74  500.  Did  you  hear  of  it  afterwards  ? — I  heard  it  talked  of  through  the  parish. 

74  501.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  or  whether  there 

was  truth  in  the  report? — No,  I  did  not. 

74.502.  Was  any  notice  taken  of  it  ? — No,  not  in  the  district.  The  report  was  there 

that  he  was  not  fired  at  at  all.  , _ ,  , 

74.503.  It  was  his  own  statement.  I  mean  there  was  no  parson  who  corroborated 

him  in  it,  as  I  understand?— No.  v 

74.504.  It  was  merely  his  own  statement  that  he  had  been  bred  at .  i  es. 

74.505.  You  say  the  report  is  that  he  was  not  believed  ?  Yes. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  cannot  have  the  report. 

74.506.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  With  the  exception  of  this  alleged  shooting  at  Cremm,  were 
there  any  other  outrages  in  this  parish  ?— There  was  one  other. 

74  507.  What  was  it? — It  was  a  moonlighting  visit  paid  to  a  farmer. 

74,508.  Did  you  denounce  that? — Yes,  on  two  occasions,  and  it  was  denounced  also 

by  one  of  the  other  priests. 

74  509.  You  denounced  it  from  the  altar? — Yes. 

74510.  You  have  already  told  me  once,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  you  could,  and  so  tar 
as  the  League  with  which  you  were  associated  were  concerned,  you  did  your  best  and 
used  your  best  endeavours  to  put  a  stop  to  anything  like  crime  or  outrage  m  this 
parish? — Certainly.  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain  what  occurred  at  the  Court  in 
Millstreet  when  Cremin  was  under  cross-examination.  He  swore  two  informations 
previous  to  the  trial.  In  the  first  information,  he  omitted  the  name  of  one  young  man 
which  he  inserted  in  the  second,  and  when  cross-examined  why  he  had  not  this  boy  s 
name  on  the  first  occasion,  he  said  he  thought  him  rather  a  quiet  fellow,  and  did  not 
wish  to  put  him  in  it  then.  He  admitted  that  he  deliberately  omitted  the  name  m  the 

first  instance. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

74,511.  Were  you  at  all  connected  with  the  Land  League?  Yes,  for  a  very  short 

tn74,512.  About  what  time  were  you  connected  with  it  ?— In  1882.  I  was  not  in  this 

parish,  I  might  say.  .  , 

74  513.  What  parish  were  you  then  connected  with  — Kilwortb. 

74  5 14  And  when  did  you  become  connected  with  this  branch  .  in  ioo4. 

74  515!  Were  any  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League  given  to  you?— JNo,  the  Land 
League  was  suppressed  very  soon  after  it  was  established  m  that  parish. 

74  516  I  perceive  by  your  resolutions  that  you  did  not  confine  yourself  to  the 
denunciation  of  outrages  which  occurred  in  your  own  parish  ?— No,  I  did  not,  because 
I  had  not  them  to  denounce. 

74  517  Up  to  the  month  of  November  1885,  can  you  point  to  any  resolution 
denouncing  outrage  ?-Yes,  the  very  first  resolution  in  September  1884. 

74  518.  Is  that  the  only  one  ?— That  is  the  only  one  dealing  with  my  own  parish. 

74  519  But  dealing  with  the  denunciation,  lou  know  you  did  not  confine  yourself 
to  your  own  parish.  You  denounced  outrage  in  Firies  and  you  denounced  outrage  at 

Mushra — did  you  not?  Yes.  .  „ 

74  520.  Neither  of  those  outrages  were  in  your  parish  ?— ^o.  .  . 

74' 521  Can  you  show  any  resolution  denouncing  outrage  either  m  your  own  parish 
or  any  other  up  to  November  1885,  save  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ?— No,  there  is 

n°7°4t  522  What  was  that  particular  one  ? — I  think  it  was  some  young  persons  visited 
two  farmers’  houses  seeking  to  get  arms.  That  is  my  impression. 

74  523  There  were  numberless  outrages  in  the  county  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  were 
there’ not  in  1884  and  1885  ?— Yes,  certainly  there  were. 

74  524  If  it  was  not  your  rule  to  confine  yourself  to  your  own  parish  but  to  go 
bevond  it  in  1886,  why  did  you  not  pass  some  resolution  condemning  those  outrages  . 
—I  have  condemned  outrages  in  general.  I  could  not  take  up  every  outrage  which 

was  occurring  in  the  country. 
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74.525.  If  you  were  not  confined  to  your  own  parish,  why  did  you  not  denounce 
some  of  the  outrages  that  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  counties  up  to  November  1885  ? 
— Well,  I  could  not  say  why  I  did  not  do  it  up  till  then.  There  was  no  reason. 

74.526.  No  reason  for  denouncing  them? — At  least,  we  were  not  long  in  existence 
at  the  time  as  a  branch,  and  we  were  working  our  own  parish  steadily ;  and  when  these 
terrible  crimes  were  being  committed  in  Kerry  and  Millstreet,  we  of  course  denounced 
these, 

74.527.  Where  is  the  resolution  denouncing  any  crime  up  to  November  1885  outside 
your  own  parish  but  that  one? — Yes,  I  admit  that  there  is  not. 

74.528.  Then  there  was  a  change  apparently  in  the  practice  adopted  with  regard  to 
outrages  by  the  League  after  November  1S85  ? — Yes. 

74.529.  Was  there  not? — Yes,  according  to  the  resolutions.  You  will  see  from  the 
resolutions  there  was.  We  denounced  these  outrages. 

74.530.  With  reference  to  this  man  Cremin  ;  was  he  boycotted? — Yes,  he  is,  I 
understand. 

74.531.  Still?— Yes. 

74.532.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  he  gave  here? — Very  little  of  it. 

74.533.  Did  you  read  that  portion  where  he  swore  that  a  revolver  bullet  was 
found  in  the  door  of  his  house,  or  the  roof  of  the  house  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

74.534.  At  the  time  these  men  were  prosecuted  were  they  defended  by  a  solicitor  ? — 
Yes. 

74.535.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mr.  Keller. 

74.536.  Who  paid  him  ? — Well,  I  could  not  toll  you  ;  but  I  think  he  was  paid  out  of 
the  Land  League  funds. 

74.537.  You  mean  the  National  League  funds? — Yes. 

74.538.  Was  Cremin  boycotted  at  the  time  the  alleged  outrage  was  committed  upon 
him — pelting  him  with  stones? — Yes,  he  was. 

74.539.  And  boycotted  afterwards  up  to  rhe  present  date? — Up  to  the  present  date. 

74.540.  How  many  men  of  the  six  were  convicted,  five  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

74.541.  Were  they  members  of  the  League? — Most  of  them  were. 

74.542.  Most  of  the  five  men  he  charged  with  pelting  him  with  stones  at  the  chapel 
yard  ? — I  think  three  or  four  were  members. 

74.543.  And  five  were  convicted? — Yes. 

74.544.  Was  there  any  stone  thrown  at  him  ?  Was  it  proved  there  were  any  stones 
thrown  at  him  ? — Yes,  outside  the  church  grounds  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a  stone 
thrown  in  the  direction  he  was  in. 

74.545.  For  what  purpose  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  suppose  it  was  to  point  him  out  as 
being  an  objectionable  man. 

74.546.  To  point  him  out  with  a  stone  ?  That  generally  results,  does  it  not,  in 
wounding  the  man  pointed  out  ? — He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  number  of  people  there. 

74.547.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  pointing  out  a  man  with  a  stone  ? — The  stone 
was  flung  in  the  direction  towards  him. 

74.548.  One  stone  ? — One. 

74.549.  And  were  five  men  convicted  for  one  stone  being  thrown  in  his  direction  ? 
Not  for  that. 

74.550.  For  what,  then. — For  interfering  with  him  in  the  church. 

74.551.  How  do  you  mean  ;  in  what  way  ? — He  swore  that  these  were  throwing 
stones  or  pelting  him  with  gravel  in  the  church,  and  it  was  for  that  they  were 
convicted. 

74.552.  With  gravel  ? — What  kind  of  gravel  ? — Very  small  gravel. 

74.553.  Were  they  the  officers  of  the  League,  any  of  them  ? — No. 

74.554.  Ordinary  members  only  ? — Ordinary  members. 

74.555.  Did  you  know  this  man  Sullivan  who  was  chairman  of  the  rival  branch? — 
Yes. 

74.556.  Had  he  two  sons  ? — Yes. 

74.557.  Do  you  remember  the  time  that  this  man  Cremin  alleged  that  he  was  fired 
at? — Yes,  I  remember  the  time. 

74.558.  Did  the  two  Sullivans  leave  the  country  immediately  afterwards? — They 
left  the  country. 
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74,559.  Immediately  after  the  outrage  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

74  560.  Are  they  parishioners  of  yours  ?— They  are. 

74A61  Have  you  no  idea  when  they  left  the  country  ?  Well,  they  left  at  two 

different  times.  ,  ,, 

74,562.  When  did  the  first  leave? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

74^563.  Hid  they  ever  come  hack  again? — No. 

74,564.  Is  the  father  a  well-to-do  farmer  ?— He  is. 

74565.  Parishioners  of  yours  ?— Yes. 

74,566.  Why  did  they  leave  ?— Well,  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  leaving. 

74567.  Why  did  they  leave  ?— I  could  not  tell  you.  . 

74568  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ?  Can  you  really  not  fix  at  all  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  either  of  them  in  reference  to  the  alleged  outrage  upon  Cremm  ?  I  could 

n°74,569.  Before  they  left  had  you  heard  at  all  of  their  intention  to  leave  ?— Just  when 

thpv  were  about  to  leave  I  heard  of  it.  .  ,  ,  .  , 

74,570.  A  few  days  before  ?-Well,  probably  some  days  previous  to  their  leaving. 

74’, 571.  But  never  before  that?— No. 

74  572.  Hid  you  ask  at  all  why  they  left  .  No,  I  did  not. 

74', 573.  Where  they  the  only  sons  of  this  man  ?— They  were  not.  He  had  other 
sons 

74,574.  How  many  others  ?— Two  or  three  others. 

74I576.'  ^ad^he'f^^^^arge^r^?— AbOT^60  acres,  I  should  say. 

74  577.  And  they  were  assisting  him,  were  they  not .  It  was  a  very  large  family 

ves  t’hev  were— they  were  working  with  him  on  the  farm 

7  74  578  And  you  never  sought  even  to  ascertain  why  it  was  they,  without  any 
previous  intimation,  went  away  ’-No,  I  did  not,  because  they  are  going  every  day.  A 
son  of  Sullivan’s  emigrated  about  three  or  four  weeks  since.  . 

74,579.  Was  any  resolution  passed  by  your  League  with  reference  to  Cremm  . 

There  was.  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting.  . 

74  580  Have  you  got  any  entry  ?-No,  we  have  not  kept  any  books  since  the 

suppression  of  the  League,  because  we  were  forced  to  hold  the  meetings  in  the  open. 

74.581.  Do  you  know  Cremin's  father  in-law?  No. 

74.582.  A  man  named  Reardon  ? — No. 

74.583.  Cornelius  Reardon?— No. 

74  584.  Not  at  all? — No.  .  .  .  T 

74  585.  Was  there  any  pressure  at  all  put  upon  persons  who  did  not  join  the  League, 

tn  ioin  it'?— Well,  they  were  invited  to  join.  .x  ,  ^  ,  .  . 

74,586.'  What  form  did  the  invitation  take  ?— When  we  met  we  invited  them  to  join 

1 1,587eC<Were3 Hie  great  body  of  the  people  members  of  the  League  at  this  time  ?— 

^74,588.  How  did  the  League  generally  express  its  condemnation  of  persons  who 
were’  obnoxious  to  it  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say. 

74;589'“  That  we  condemn  the  apathy  of  the  farmers  of  Kilcorney  and  Banteer, 
“  who  after  having  gained  many  advantages  by  the  late  agitation,  still  refuse  to 
“  become  members  and  we  now  for  the  last  time  call  upon  them  to  come  forward 
“  and  join  the  National  League. 

Tq  that  what  you  call  an  invitation  ?— Well  it  is  a  strong  invitation. 

1  7A590.  Did  they  come  forward  in  response  to  that?— A  good  many  did  m  the  course 

"f  tWW  happened  to  those  who  did  not  ’—Nothing  whatever. 

74,592!  What  do  you  mean  by  “  call  on  them  for  the  last  time  t— That  is,  we  would 

n°74,593e  An”  ifS they  did  not  come ’-That  we  would  not  invite  them  a  second 

t;,74  594.  But  suppose  they  did  not  come  ’—Nothing  was  to  be  done. 

74,595.  Did  you  put  down  all  your  resolutions  that  you  passed  .  I  think  so,  excep 
since  the  suppression  ;  we  did  not  put  them  down. 
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74,596.  For  instance,  here  I  find  a  resolution.  Did  you  see  any  notice  posted  up  in 
the  month  of  March  1887,  to  this  effect  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Where? 

'  74,597.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  At  Banteer. 


“  NOTICE. 

“  TO  ALL  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

“  I.  N.  L.  Banteer  Branch. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  above  branch  held  on  9th  instant  it  was  unanimously 
“  adopted  that  we  will  not  oblige  any  person  who  will  not  join  the  National 
“  League  with  the  use  of  a  bull,  plough,  harrow,  roller,  or  any  other  implement, 
“  or  ground  for  their  manure. 

“  And  also  farmers  are  requested  not  to  keep  or  employ  any  men  who  will 
“  not  become  members. 

“  Written  on  behalf  of  the 

“  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BANTEER  BRANCH.” 

— I  was  not  connected  with  that  Banteer  branch  at  all. 

74.598.  Is  this  Sullivan’s  branch  ? — Yes. 

74.599.  Did  you  see  this  notice  posted  up  ? — I  think  not.  I  have  no  recollection. 

74.600.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  ? — Oh,  I  heard  something  of  it,  but  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  that  branch. 

74.601.  I  see  there  is  a  resolution  here.  I  see  that  in  one  of  the  resolutions  at  page 
3  you  condemn  the  outrages  as  the  work  of  “  the  irresponsible  and  misguided.”  Who 
were  “the  irresponsible  and  misguided”  ? — Well,  those  that  we  call  Moonlighters. 

74.602.  Had  that  resolution  reference  to  some  moonlighting  outrage? — Well,  not  to 
any  in  particular. 

74.603.  Who  were  the  irresponsible  and  misguided  persons  who  committed  the 
moonlight  outrages  ? — These  young  men  that  were  going  through  the  country  making 
raids  on  houses  for  firearms. 

74.604.  They  were  not  moonlighting  outrages,  were  they?  Were  they  farmers’ 
sons  ? — I  could  not  say  who  they  were,  but  those  who  committed  these  outrages  in  the 
country.  It  applied  to  them  and  them  only. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  what  your  Lordships  propose  in  regard 
to  the  adjournment.  It  would  not  be  at  all  disagreeable  to  us  if  we  might  adjourn  at 
the  end  of  this  week  for  the  Whitsuntide  vacation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  to 
get  through. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  quite  in  my  friend’s  hands  with  regard  to  this,  and  I 
should  not  wish  to  oppose  it  in  any  kind  of  way,  although  of  course  we  should  be  glad 
to  get  through  the  evidence. 

(The  President.)  I,  of  course,  speaking  for  myself  personally,  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  the  holiday  prolonged  ;  that  is  my  personal  feeling.  Therefore  I  am 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  it,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  some  sort  of  idea  of  how  long 
the  case  is  likely  to  last. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lord,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  very  long. 
My  witnesses,  your  Lordships  will  observe,  have  been  called  with  a  view  of  meeting 
particular  points,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  examinations  have  been  short. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  But  of  course  it  depends  largely  upon  the  cross-examination. 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  I,  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  this  matter,  said  that  we  did  not  dispute  boycotting  at  all — boycotting  in 
the  sense  that  I  then  described  it,  I  would  perhaps  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  my  learned 
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friends  whether  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  cross-examine  the  witness  over  and  over 

again  upon  this  matter.  .  ... 

(The  President.)  Of  course  I  cannot  enter  into  that.  They  will  consider  it,  but  may 

I  take  it,  then,  that  yon  think  we  shall  have  disposed  of  the  case  well  before  the  Long 

Vacation  ?  .  .  „ 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  hope  so,  but  it  is  subject  to  this  matter  of  cross-examination. 

(The  President.)  And  you  know  I  mean  not  only  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  but  do 
you  think  that  you  will  leave  us  time  to  play  our  part  before  the  Long  Vacation. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lord,  I  hope  so.  1  mean  there  is  a  hope  that  we  might 
finish  our  evidence,  subject  always  to  what  I  have  mentioned.  I  calculate  that  we 
might  finish  our  evidence  early  in  July  if  there  is  no  cross-examination.  Your 
Lordships  will  remember  we  do  not  come  back  again  until  the  16th  or  18th  of  June.  I 
think  we  may  manage  it  in  that  way. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  say  one  word.  I  was  only  going  to  say  as 
to  mv  learned  friend’s  view  of  boycotting,  your  Lordship  will  kindly  understand  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  accede  to  any  view  on  the  question  of  boycotting,  which  my  friend 
puts  forward.  We  must  exercise  our  own  judgment. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  not  said  otherwise  than  that  my  friend  must. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  very  willingly  consent  to  what  I  understand  you  both 

agree  to.  , 

( The  Secretary.)  You  do  not  sit  after  next  Friday,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  No. 


Rev.  Alexander  Morrissy  further  re-called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


74.605.  Do  I  understand  you  to  have  kept  no  books  but  those  two  you  have  put  in 

— Yes,  only  those.  .  .  1  T  ? 

74.606.  Have  you  kept  any  list  of  the  subscriptions  that  were  voted  by  the  League  . 

_ yeg. 

74.607.  Where  is  that  ?— I  have  not  brought  the  names  of  the  subscribers. 

74.608.  Or  of  the  moneys  subscribed  ? — Except  what  is  in  that  book  which  you  hold 

in  your  hand  ? 

74.609.  You  refer  to  this  one  for  one  year? — Yes.  _ 

74  610  The  gross  amount  being  41.  9s.  6d.  Is  that  the  only  list  you  have  .  Yes,  1 
have' another  list,  but  I  have  not  brought  the  other  list ;  I  thought  it  immaterial 

74,611.  I  observe  that  the  first  entry  in  the  last  book  begins  in  uhe  month  of  March 
1887,  and  then  the  next  entry  is  the  month  of  September  1886  ?— That  must  be  a 


74,612.  And  in  the  interval  several  leaves  are  torn  out  here  at  different  places. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  beginning  in  1887  and  going  back  to  1886  ?  No,  that 
book  commences  in  1886  you  will  see. 

74  613  I  beg  pardon,  the  20th  March  1887  ;  is  not  that  on  the  first  sheet  |  handing 
the  hook  to  the  witness ]  ?— Yes,  that  is  so,  March  1887.  I  see  the  first  entry  here  is  the 

20th  March  1887.  1  _  . 

74,614.  How  comes  it  that  there  were  pages  of  it  taken  out  i — 1  could  not  give  any 


account. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  not  say  they  have  been  taken  out. 

(Jlfr.  Atkinson.)  Well,  it  is  so  ;  the  witness  says  so.  _ 

(The  President.)  Let  me  look  at  it  [the  hook  was  handed  to  the  President ].  Ihere 
cannot  be  any  doubt  about  it,  that  half  of  one  of  the  sheets  has  gone. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  And  there  are  two  sheets  further  on,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  I  am  only  dealing  with  what  I  see  before  me,  but  that  seems  to  me 

the  case  with  regard  to  these.  . 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  make  any  observation  till  it  comes  to  my 
turn  to  re-examine.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  the  witness  said  to  Mr.  Reid  in 
examination- in-chief  that  the  book  was  composed  of  sheets  of  paper,  not  a  book 
originally,  but  sheets  of  paper  which  had  been  sewn  together. 

(The  President.)  You  observe  also  that  my  phrase  was  very  guarded.  I  said  that 
half  a  sheet  of  it  was  gone.  That  is  what  I  said.  I  am  only  calling  your  attention  to 
the  facts,  you  know.  I  think  if  you  look  at  it  you  will  see  it  has  been  fastened  in. 
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74.615.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  How  do  yon  account  for  the  first  meeting  being  in  March 
1887,  and  the  next  meeting  in  September  1886.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I 
really  cannot  account  for  it. 

74.616.  Was  there  a  book  kept  from  time  to  time? — There  was  a  book  in  common 
at  first  in  1884. 

74.617.  That  goes  down  to - ? — 1887. 

74.618.  Then  the  other  book  commenced  in  1887  ? — The  6th  of  March  1887,  yes. 

74.619.  This  purports  to  follow  this  in  order  of  date,  does  it  not  ? — No,  there  are 
two  distinct  books.  That  book  commences  in  1887. 

74.620.  This  one  terminated  on  the  6th  of  March  1887  ? — That  other  book  commenced 
in  1886. 

74.621.  How  could  that  be  when  the  first  entry  in  it  is  March  1887  ? — It  commenced 
in  March  1887  up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression — the  second  book  did. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  a  book  that  comes  after  this. 

74.622.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Just  observe.  Did  these  six  pages  contain  all  the  resolutions 
that  were  passed  by  your  branch  from  1884  to  November  1885  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

74.623.  Then  the  remaining  20  pages  are  for  the  rest  of  the  time  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

74.624.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Father  Morrissy,  have  these  books  always  been 
in  the  same  condition  since  they  have  been  in  your  charge  ? — Yes. 

74.625.  How  long  has  this  book  been  in  your  charge  ? — Well  it  has  been  in  my  charge 
only  very  recently.  One  of  the  other  priests  had  it  for  about  three  or  four  weeks. 

74.626.  And  then  it  came  into  your  charge  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  I  may  understand  exactly  what  is  in  your  Lordships  mind,  as  I 
wish  to,  it  is  that  before  No.  1  there  are  two  blank  sheets  which  would  come  in  order 
before  that. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  And  then  there  is  a  number  there  “  1.” 

(The  President.)  I  noticed  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  But  there  is  a  heading,  the  three  names — “  Lyre,  Banteer,  and 
Kilcorney  National  League.”  That  seems  to  be  the  heading,  which  we  do  not  find  on 
the  subsequent  pages. 

74.627.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Sullivans  who  have  been  mentioned. 
Was  this  man  Sullivan  on  friendly  terms  with  you  at  all? — No,  not  recently — not 
since  1885. 

74.628.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  coming  and  the  going  of  the  persons  who 
formed  his  household  I  assume  that  you  had  no  very  definite  information  ? — None 
whatever — very  little  except  from  mere  hearsay. 

74.629.  Did  you  know  how  many  sons  he  had? — He  had  four  sons. 

74.630.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  whether  you  knew  two  of  these  sons  had  gone 
to  the  United  States.  Is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  sons  of  the  farmers  in  that 
district  to  emigrate  ? — They  have  all  emigrated.  There  are  very  few  at  all  remaining 
behind — small  farmers’  sons. 

74.631.  Therefore  that  would  not  cause  much  thought  or  consideration  to  you  if  you 
heard  that  two  young  men  in  the  district  had  gone  to  America? — None  indeed.  A  son 
of  his  has  left  within  the  last  four  weeks. 

74,631.  My  learned  friend  put  to  you  first,  if  I  rightly  understood  his  question,  that 
you  did  commence  to  denounce  outrage,  or  rather  my  learned  friend’s  question  implied 
that  a  new  state  of  things  sprang  up  in  1885  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  new  habit. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  A  new  habit.  Well,  I  find,  my  Lord,  that  in  August  1884  there 
was  a  resolution,  which  I  have  already  read,  to  which  I  called  your  Lordships’  attention. 
It  is  the  first  one  I  read. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  was  the  denunciation  of  that  which  the  witness  thought 
was  searching  for  alms. 


I 


(Mr  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  the  young  men  committing  raids.  It  was  this 

“We  condemn  as  mean  and  cowardly  the  late  outrage  at  Kilcorney,  and 
«  denounce  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrage  as  the  real  enemies  of  our  country. 

It  is  practically  in  the  same  terms,  I  think,  as  the  subsequent  one. 

74.633.  And  was  that  the  policy  which  you  pursued  from  that  time  .  Ye 

74.634.  And  so  far  as  you  yourself  were  concerned,  had  you  always  pursued  that 

l)°7L635.COf  discountenancing  and  denouncing  outrage  and  crime  ?— Certainly,  of  any 
sort  or  kind.  And  I  denounced  the  crime  of  this  terrible  murder  m  the  county  y, 

because  I  am  bordering  upon  Kerry.  v  •.  j  TTpUPT.? 

74.636.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  employment  of  a  solicitor  named  Kir. 
_ Yes. 

74.637.  Was  he  employed  locally  ?— He  was  employed.  „ 

74.638.  Locally.  You  do  not  suggest  that  he  was  employed  by  the  Central  League  . 

?Then°President.)  If  you  intend  to  distinguish  his  case  from  that  of  the  solicitor  who 
told  us  that  he  defended  everything.  I  think  you  must  carry  it  further. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  That  was  the  Land  League,  that  solicitor. 

(Mr.  Lockwood]  This  is  the  National  League.  Mr.  Lord  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 

Prudent)1  Oh,  no.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  distinguish  it  from  these 

^74,639.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Do  you  know  who  did  employ  Mr.  Keller  ?— Well,  I  could 

n°74  640.  Do  you  mean  you  have  heard  that  he  was  employed  locally  ?— Yes. 

74’ 641.  So  far  as  you  know  was  he  employed  by  the  League.  Did  it  come  befo 

y0(l tZ  Od  him  to  say  that  it  was  paid  for  by  the  League. 

What  ground  have  you  for  saying  that?— Well,  I  heard  it 

^7^43.  Did  it  come  before  you  then  as  president  of  the  League,  that  he  was  to  be 

'^74  *64L  °If  he  had  been  paid  out  of  League  funds  would  not  that  have  come  before  you 

as  president  ?— Well,  we  did  not  audit  the  accounts  since  then— at  least,  1  did  not. 
74,645.— What  was  the  date  ?— It  was  in  January  1888. 

Rev.  Canon  John  Ryan  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

74  646  Are  you  the  parish  priest  of  Aghada,  county  Cork  ?  Yes. 

74,647.  Have  you  been  there  for  11  years,  and  for  39  years  m  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  . 

_74,648eaWhen  the  LMdLeaguewas  Parted  in  the  parish  did  you  become  a  member? 
— Yes.  . 

74,650.  And  'when  ' ^h^NatSnal  League  was  established  did  you  also  become 
president? — Yes. 

‘(Mr^U  T^Rdd)  At^age  1390  there  is  a  witness  called  Williams,  who  says  this  : 
He  took  an  evicted  farm,  and  that  Lahieve,  the  secretary  of  the  National  League,  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  farm  no  one  would  shoe  for  him  ;  and  that  in  Jun 
1885 Tat  he would  leave,  or  would  be  shot.  He  said  Lahieve  told  him  that  as  a 
friendly  warning.  That  is  at  page  1392  m  the  cross-examination. 

74  652.  Has  Mr.  Lahieve  gone  to  America  ?— He  has  gone  to  America. 

74.653.  Some  three  years  ago  ?— Something  more,  I  think  it  is  four. 

74.654.  Was  he  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  League  .— les. 

74’, 655.  Was  he  a  respectable  man  ? — He  .was.  . 

74,656.  Was  he  a  man  who  would  at  all  take  part  m  outrages  . 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  the  form  of  question-what  is 
his  character  is  one  thing  ;  but  whether  he  is  a  man  who  would  take  part  m  outrages 
hardly  the  way  to  put  it. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  one  way  of  showing  what  his  character  is.  It  is  suggested 
that  he  threatened  the  man  that  he  would  be  shot,  and  I  am  ashing,  as  he  is  in  America, 
whether  he  is  a  man  likely  to  do  so. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  put  it  in  so  pointed  a  form.  We  have 
to  consider  whether  upon  the  evidence  he  did  do  it,  you  know. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  submit  that  the  question  of  whether  a  man  of  his  character  would 
be  likely  to  take  part  in  outrage  is  admissible. 

(The  President.)  In  order  that  I  may  follow  you,  what  is  the  number  of  the 
question  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  23,352. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  at  page  1390,  and  the  cross-examination  is  on  page  1392. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  the  witness  is  to  speak  to  something  definite  which  he 
knows. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  About  the  character  of  the  League.  This  Mr.  Lahieve  is  away 
in  America. 

(The  President.)  That  does  not  alter  the  rules  of  evidence. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No,  but  it  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  person 
he  was,  that  is  all. 

74.657.  In  this  League  were  many  respectable  neighbours  of  yours  members? — Yes. 

74.658.  And  did  Mr.  Lahieve  keep  the  books  of  the  League  while  he  was  in  the 
district  ? — I  believe  so. 

74.659.  But  have  you  ever  seen  them  or  been  able  to  find  them  since  Mr.  Lahieve 
went  ? — Never.  I  inquired,  I  could  not  find  them. 

74.660.  He  went  about  three  years  ago.  Since  then  another  book  has  been  kept,  is 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

74.661.  Have  you  got  that  here? — I  did  not  bring  it  with  me  because  there  are  very 
few  resolutions — none  of  any  importance,  I  think. 

74.662.  Can  you  produce  it  ? — Certainly. 

74.663.  Will  you  send  it  ? — Certainly. 

74.664.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  it.  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  this  League,  is 
there  any  ground  for  the  suggestion,  as  far  as  your  League  was  concerned,  that  it  in 
any  way  encouraged  outrage  or  crime  of  any  kind  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

74.665.  In  your  judgment  had  there  been  no  League,  would  there  have  been  more 
crime  or  less  ? — Before  ever  the  League  existed  there  was  some  crime,  I  suppose, 
through  the  country — a  large  population. 

74.666.  Was  the  League  an  influence  againt  crime,  or  in  favour  of  crime  ? — I  think 
it  was  a  great  deterrent  against  crime,  the  League ;  I  believe  that  thoroughly. 

74.667.  As  to  Williams,  did  you  know  him  at  all — what  sort  of  a  person  was  he? — 
Well,  I  did  not  know  much  of  him — he  was  considered  a  troublesome  character  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  this  is  evidence  to  bad  character. 

(The  President.)  No,  it  is  not  evidence. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Surely,  I  may  ask  it. 

(The  President.)  Certainly  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  A  man  is  called  as  a  witness,  and  makes  a  statement  upon  his  oath. 
I  assume  I  am  entitled  to  show  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  but  if  your  Lordships  says 
I  must  not,  of  course,  I  bow  at  once. 

(The  President.)  When  you,  Mr.  Reid,  put  forward  a  proposition,  I  am  sure  that  it 
ought  to  be  attended  to. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  not  press  it.  I  was  going  to  pursue  it  as  to  his  provoking 
other  people  by  carrying  firearms,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you  upon  any  specific  fact — it  was  the 
general  question  that  I  took  exception  to. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  put  it  more  specifically. 

74.668.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  carrying  firearms  ? — Well,  so  I  beard. 

74.669.  Did  you  denounce  this  outrage  upon  Williams  ? — Certainly,  in  each  of  my 

chapels,  and  I  also  called  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing:  it — a  snecial 
meeting  of  the  National  League.  ^ 

74.670.  You  denounced  it  there,  and  a  resolution  I  believe  was  passed  con¬ 
demning  it.  r 
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74  671.  Did  that  appear  in  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  of  the  29th  December  1885,  in 

these  wor^esolution  tbat  Williams  the  caretaker  at  the  evicted  farm  at  Ballysivana 
“  having  been  fired  at,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
“  strono-  condemnation  of  such  acts,  as  being  apart  from  the  high  grounds  of 
“  morafity  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  this  particular  time, 

“  and  calculated  to  embarrass  and  annoy  our  great  leader.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
“  that  such  an  act  should  have  occurred  in  a  parish  remarkable  for  an  absence 
«  of  outrage  of  a  serious  kind,  such  absence  of  outrage  being  mainly  due  to  the 
“  fact  that  an  active,  healthy  spirit  pervades  the  minds  of  the  peopled' 

“^That  you  expressed  your  great  pleasure  in  seeing  such  a  large  number 
“  present,  and  said  that  they  were  assembled  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
«  condemning  an  act  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  parish  since  their  last 
“  meeting,  such  acts  were  to  be  condemned  _  upon  moral  as  well  as  upon  National 
“  grounds,  and  upon  the  latter  particularly  just  now.  _  .  _  . 

74,672.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  near  Whitegate  district — is  W  hitegate  in 
vour  parish? — Oh,  yes  ;  within  a  mile  of  where  I  lNe. 

'  74,673.  As  far  as  the  Land  League  and  National  League  there  are  concerned,  does 
vour  previous  answer  about  their  conduct  apply  there  also  ?— Certainly. 

74  674.  When  the  Land  League  was  first  started  in  your  district  was  there  ±  emanism 
in  your  district? — Well,  I  cannot  swear  positively,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 

^ ?4  675  Has  Fenianism  diminished  since  the  Land  League  was  started  ?— I  think 
it  is  altogether  extinct  there,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  because  those  who  were 
Fenians,  who  had  joined  the  Fenian  organisation  before  this,  joined  the  National 

League,  and  were  faithful  members  of  it.  .  „  , 

74.676.  You  believe  they  have  come  to  act  loyally  ? — I  am  certain  of  a  great  many 

of  them.  I  cannot  say  for  the  whole.  ,  , 

74.677.  Do  you  mean  that  those  who  have  come  m  have  come  m  and  acted 

respectably? — Certainly.  a  „  ,  , 

74  678/ And  honourably  as  members  of  the  League?  Yes,  and  were  as  much 

opposed  to  crime  of  any  kind  as  those  who  never  joined  the  Fenian  organisation. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

74.679.  Will  you  give  me  again  the  date  when  the  Land  League  was  established  in 

vour  neighbourhood  ? — I  should  say  in  1880.  ... 

74.680.  And  did  it  continue  existing  there  until  the  League  was  suppressed  m 

October  1881? — Yes.  ,  r  ,  •  •, 

74  681.  What  part  did  you  take  in  your  League  ?— I  took  part  in  establishing  it, 

and  I  attended  very  seldom  the  meetings  because  I  could  not  attend.  Although  being 
president,  I  could  not  attend  half  the  meetings,  because  they  were  held  at  a  time  when 

I  was  engaged  otherwise.  v 

74,682.  When  you  did  attend,  did  you  take  the  chair  i—  les. 

74,,683.  And  who  kept  the  books  ? — Mr.  Lahieve,  I  believe,  at  the  time. 

74,684.  He  was  secretary  ? — Secretary.  ,  .  .  , 

74  685  I  make  no  observation  about  it  at  present.  That  book  is  m  existence,  and 

it  is  not  in  Court,  You  have  got  it  ?— Not  that  book,  but  the  book  kept  since. 

74  686.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  book  ( — Nothing  whatsoever.  I  have 
made  inquiries  before  I  came  here  to  the  Commission,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  it. 

74  687  Let  me  first  ask  you  about  that  which  you  spoke  of  last,  as  to  a  resolution 
denouncing  outrage.  Have  you  any  publication  of  any  resolutions  prior  to  the  one 
my  friend  has  refd  on  the  29th  December  1885  ?-No,  I  cannot  point  to  any  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  I  certainly  can  say  that  outrage  never  occurred,  even  of  a  minor  kind,  in 

my  parish  that  I  did  not  denounce  it.  -  ,,  T 

74,688.  I  am  not  speaking  of  you  personally:  I  am  speaking  of  the  League.  Can 

you  point  to  any  denunciation  in  any  resolution  until  we  come  to  this  date  ot  the 
29th  December  1885  ? — I  think  not. 
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74.689.  In  that  book,  which  I  understand  is  to  be  produced,  are  there  resolutions 
denouncing  outrages  ? — Very  few  occurred  since  that  book  was  commenced.  I  do  not 
know  of  any — I  cannot  specify  any. 

74.690.  That  does  not  answer  my  question — in  that  book  are  there  any  resolutions 
denouncing  outrage  ? — I  say  in  that  book  I  do  not  think  I  can  find  any  such  resolutions, 
because  they  did  not  occur. 

74.691.  I  want  the  fact  first.  The  book  does  not  show  any,  and  your  publication 
does  not  show  any.  Now  let  me  see  what  you  did  denounce. 

“  At  a  meeting  on  the  29th  December,  the  Rev.  J.  Ryan,  parish  priest,  in  the 
“  chair,  this  resolution  was  passed. 

“  Resolved  that  Williams,  the  caretaker  on  the  evicted  farm  at  Ballysioane, 
“  having  beon  fired  at,  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  strong 
“  condemnation  of  such  acts  as  being  apart  from  the  high  grounds  of  morality 
“  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  this  particular  time,  and 
“  calculated  to  embarass  and  annoy  our  great  leader.” 

“  Injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  this  particular  time.”  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  to  represent  ? — I  meant  that  crime  of  the  kind  against  God’s  law,  it  was  also 
against  the  interests  of  our  country  which  we  had  at  heart — that  every  outrage  would 
be  simply,  I  may  say,  a  bullet  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies — simply  to  commit - 

74.692.  You  have  not  seen  the  point  of  my  question.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
words  “  At  this  particular  time  ”  ? — I  might  extend  that  particular  time — since  the 
commencement  of  the  National  League  up  to  the  present  moment. 

74.693.  We  might  go  back  to  the  Flood — “at  this  particular  time.”  What  do  you 
mean  by  “  at  this  particular  time  ” — “  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland 
at  this  particular  time  ”  ? — Well,  really  I  do  not  know,  I  can  attach  any  other  meaning 
than  what  I  have  stated.  I  meant  that  crime  was  always  injurious — would  be  always 
injurious  to  the  national  cause — and  particularly  the  more  when  our  enemies  were 
picking  holes  in  us,  and  at  that  particular  time  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  avoid 
crime  than  any  other  occasion. 

74.694.  “  Picking  holes  in  you  ” — you  are  speaking  figuratively  ;  your  enemies  have 
always  been  trying  to  pick  holes  in  you.  Why  do  you  say  “  peculiarly  injurious  at  that 
particular  time  ”  ? — Because  the  interest  of  the  country  were  peculiarly  concerned  at 
that  time. 

74.695.  But  the  interests  of  your  country  have  always  been  concerned  ? — Unfor¬ 
tunately  we  had  not  people  to  support  us  at  all  times ;  but  when  we  had  a  party  to 
support  us  I  think  at  that  particular  time,  and  during  their  existence,  I  think  the 
commission  of  crime  was  still  more  detrimental — and  would  be  still  more  detrimental 
to  our  cause  than  at  any  other  time. 

74.696.  Exactly  corroborating  what  you  say  the  next  sentence  is  “  and  calculated  to 
embarrass  and  annoy  our  great  leader.”  Who  was  he  ? — Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

74.697.  Oh,  no,  no,  “Calculated  to  embarrass  and  annoy  our  leader  ” — had  not  it 
always  embarrassed  and  annoyed  your  great  leader  to  have  crime  existing  ? — Certainly. 

74.698.  Then  why  did  it  “  peculiarly  embarrass  your  great  leader? — Well,  we  had  a 
great  many  leaders. 

74,  699.  You  had  only  one  great  one.  Do  not  shake  your  head  at  me  in  that  way — 
avoid  that  physical  action.  1  want  to  know  from  you  why  it  was  calculated  to  embarrass 
the  gentleman  of  whom  you  speak  appropriately  enough— more  at  that  time  than  any 
other  ?  Because  at  that  time  our  great  leader,  assisted  by  the  Parliamentary  Party  were 
likely  to  serve  the  country,  and  any  crime  committed  at  that  time  certainly  would 
injure  our  leader  and  the  gallant  party  who  was  supporting  him. 

74.700.  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  was  calculated  at  lhat  time  more  than 
previous  times  to  embarrass  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Well,  when  we  are  on  the  eve,  as  I  think 
we  are  on  the  eve,  of  getting  something  of  our  rights,  I  think  that  is  a  crisis,  and  a 
particular  moment,  when  the  commission  of  crime  would  be  more  injurious  to  the 
cause  than  at  any  other  time,  and  I  meant  in  that  particular  case. 

74.701.  Do  you  read  the  ‘‘  Cork  Herald  ”  ? — Very  seldom. 

74.702.  Have  you  any  impression  whether  you  read  it  this  very  day — the  paper 
coming  out  on  the  morning  of  December  29th  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

74.703.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  paper  of  the  29th — on  the  morning  of  the  29th— - 
the  very  day  on  which  you  were  a  party  to  passing  the  resolution  there  was  an  under¬ 
standing  come  to  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

x  55696.— Ev.  88".  XT' 
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(Mr  B.  T.  Beid.)  Will  you  read  it,  please  \ 

{Sir  Molc^Sg^  To-nighthf‘  Evening  Mail  >  contains  the  following 

jjuDiin.  j-uoiiud^  &  ,  w  kave  lieard  on  authority  which  we 

consldere^reliaWe1  that  within  'the  last  few  days  Captain  O'Shea,  the  go- 
?°  •  Kilmainham  treaty,  and  the  unacknowledged  envoy  at 

the' Vatican  during  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry,  visited  Dublin  on  another  mission. 

W  whifh  the  Liberal  leader  undertakes  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  Home  Kule 
closely  approaching  ^at  "^o^^fSmant  f"  stefeXt  CapS 

:  mm  &  satrt: 

..  the  only  point  upon  which  the  envoys  could  not  agree  was  the  control  of  the 
“  police.”  .  ,  . 

?4'70h^^Sy  —  of  Ireland  at  this  particular  time, 

“  and  calculated  to  embarrass  and  why,  having  called  your 

u ...  «... 

-,k?  H„  * ,«  » . 

IB  svsfit 

^lyiKSl! ...  M,.  Steele?  He 

'3  he  is  a  small  farmer  living  in  the  parish 

it’ 710.  Was  he  boycotted  ?-I  did  not  hear  that  he  was  boycotted ;  certamly  not 

anysuggcstion  of  the  Land  League^  I  hear  e  was  that  he  worked  for 

74,711.  By  the  Land  League— what  t< “  •  *  °  »  J  t  desiated  from  that,  and 

a  boycotted  farmer,  and  he  could^e^no  employment  un  .  ^  ^  meeting. 

3  S74/fl2e<We  have  goP thfs^ttert proved  to  have  beePn  written  by  him:- 

“  DE“i“has  be'en’intimated  to  me  that  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  affair  about 
boycotting  your  machine  settled.  the  National  League  at  Ayhosda, 

aboufl  o°ci  (me  S*)  the  Matter  wifi  likely  be  settled  satisfactorily.  I 
have  heard  that  you  intend  to  come  to  the  meetmg^^  truly, 
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Then  there  is  a  second  letter  : 

“  DE“l«'  moTs’urprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with  arrangement 
“  come  to  on  Sunday.  ,  ,  ,  no-reed  on  the  whole  power  of  the 

T  “ By  — ,  fv°Yef  if 

toTseo"atfpoter  may  bf  directed  against  you,  and  rt  could  make  rtself 

felt  even  next  year.  .  .  -  h  t  aid  last  year  you  are  now 

“  For  J0U  £3 don’ t  make  such  a  difference.  /remain  at  home 
suffering,  so  that  12,“°"“s  u  day  so  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  should 

■“  SK* 

“  "FinWARD  LaHIEVE. 
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Can  you  tell  me  what  the  arrangement  was  ? — I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting 
at  all. 

74.713.  What  was  the  arrangement ;  you  were  president  of  the  League? — I  was,  but 
I  was  not  present  when  that  fine  was  imposed. 

74.714.  What  fine  ? — I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting  when  that  fine  was  imposed. 

74.715.  Do  you  know  what  the  arrangement  was,  whether  you  were  present  or  not  ? 
— I  did  not  know  it,  not  until  the  secretary  told  me ;  and  when  I  was  told  subsequently 
by  the  secretary  that  the  fine  was  imposed  I  condemned  it,  and  said  it  was  harsh 
treatment. 

74.716.  The  secretary  told  you,  you  say  ;  what  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  told  me  after 
the  thing  was  done. 

74.717.  What  did  he  tell  you? — He  told  me  that  they  thought  that  Steele  paid  51. ; 
they  did  not  say  they  fined  him  ;  he  simply  stated  that  Steele  paid  51.  for  being  allowed 
to  work.  I  condemned  it  then  and  there. 

74.718.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  want  the  fact.  The  secretary,  you  say,  told  you 
Steele  paid  51.  Do  you  mean  voluntarily  paid  it  ? — I  cannot  say  what  amount  of 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

74.719.  If  he  paid  it  by  that  amount  of  pressure,  which  you  will  not  speak  of,  tell  me 
what  did  he  pay  it  for  ? — I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion. 

74.720.  Tell  me  what  the  secretary  told  you  ? — That  he  paid  the  money  in  order  to 
be  able  to  carry  on  his  work. 

74.721.  Work  with  whom  ? — To  work  in  the  country. 

74.722.  Had  he  been  prevented  carrying  it  on  ? — I  daresay  people  would  not  employ 
him. 

74.723.  That  is  not  boycotting,  is  it  ? — It  is  boycotting,  without  intimidation. 

74.724.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  intimidation.  I  asked  you  if  he  had  been 
boycotted  ? — I  say  that. 

74.725.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  no  ? — I  do  not  condemn  it  at  all. 

74.726.  I  want  the  fact.  We  are  not  trying  you,  Father  Ryan.  I  understood  you 
to  say  just  now,  that  this  man  Steele  had  not  been  boycotted? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  or  not,  before  that  time,  but  I  know  that  he  paid  the  money  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  his  work. 

74.727.  As  you  say,  he  had  been  boycotted  without  intimidation  ? — I  did  not  say 
boycotted,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

74.728.  I  asked  you  if  he  was  boycotted,  and  you  said,  “  Yes,  without  intimidation  ”  ? 
— I  adhere  to  that  statement. 

74.729.  That  it  was  boycotting  without  intimidation  ? — Because  the  people  were  not 
obliged  to  employ  him. 

74.730. 

“  Whereas,  if  you  neglect  to  do  so,  that  same  power  may  be  directed  against 
“  you,  and  it  could  make  itself  felt  even  next  year.  For  you  may  remember  that 
“  it  is  for  what  you  did  last  year  you  are  now  suffering,  so  that  12  months  don’t 
“  make  such  a  difference.” 

What  had  he  done  last  year  ? — I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  all  bound  to  answer  for  the 
writing  of  that  letter. 

74.731.  I  have  not  said  so? — Or  to  make  myself  responsible  for  it. 

74.732.  You  understand  my  question.  As  I  said  before,  we  are  not  trying  you. 
Father  Ryan,  but  tell  me  what  it  was  the  man  had  done  last  year? — I  do  not  know. 
I  heard  that  he  took  a  farm  from  which  another  party  was  evicted,  and  that  he  was 
boycotted  by  his  neighbours,  and  not  by  the  League. 

74.733.  Wait:  here  is  the  secretary  writing.  This  man  is  the  secretary? — The 
League  took  no  action,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  case, 

74,734  Canon  Ryan,  be  good  enough  now  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  question 
I  put  to  you.  When  you  say  it  was  not  done  by  the  League,  listen  to  this : — 

“  By  your  doing  immediately  what  was  agreed  on,  the  whole  power  of  tho 
“  League - ” 

this  is  written  by  your  secretary - 

“  will  be  directed  towards  getting  custom  for  you,  whereas,  if  you  neglect  to  do 
“  so,  that  same  power  may  be  directed  against  you,  and  it  could  make  itself  felt 
“  even  next  year.” 

F  2 
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_ There  are  two  cases,  if  you  will  allow  me.  This  man  first  came  into  collision  with 

his  neighbours,  and  he  took  some  land,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  then  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  neighbours.  That  was  antecedent  to  the  machine  case. 

74.735.  That  answer  is  totally  irrelevant  to  my  question.  I  am  asking  you  now 
about  this  letter.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  man 
being  boycotted? — I  daresay  the  very  fact  that  he  attempted  to  work  on  an 
evicted  farm,  nobody,  I  am  sure,  would  employ  him.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  League  to  issue  any  decree  at  all  on  the  question,  because  public  opinion  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

74.736.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  letter.  Is  it  true,  in  your  opinion,  that 
what  is  written  here  is  correct ;  that  if  he  did  not  do  what  was  agreed  upon  to  be  done, 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  League  would  be  directed  against  his  getting  any  custom  ? 
— Not,  certainly,  in  any  criminal  way. 

74.737.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  question  ;  what  I  asked  you  was,  do  you  believe  that 
would  be  a  correct  statement  of  what  was  going  on? — I  admit  that  people  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  refuse  giving  their  work  to  anybody  who  is  obnoxious. 

74.738.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  facts  ? — I  could  not  say  what  may  have  occurred 
afterwards.  I  am  sure  no  violence  would  occur  or  any  injury  would  befall  the  man, 
except  in  his  pocket. 

74.739.  Is  this  a  correct  statement — if  this  man  Steele  did  not  do  what  was  agreed 
upon,  that  “  the  whole  power  of  the  League  would  be  directed  against  his  getting 
“  custom.”  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  any  violence  was  used  ? — That  is  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  League  at  all ;  because  the 
secretary  would  have  written  that  letter  on  his  own  purpose. 

74.740.  The  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  League  ?— That  I  deny ;  he  may  have  written 
it,  but  he  got  no  sanction  from  the  League,  because  I  would  be  consulted  on  any  matter 
of  importance  that  turned  up.  I  was  always  asked  to  preside,  and  I  got  no  invitation 
in  this  case,  and  I  therefore  take  it  that  this  was  written  by  him  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

74.741.  Do  you  think  that  was  written? — Not  by  the  direction  of  the  League. 

74.742.  Now  attend.  Here  is  the  letter  of  your  secretary,  the  first  letter  at  the  top 
of  the  page.  Attend  : — 

“  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  affair  about 
“  boycotting  your  machine  settled.  By  your  attending  to-morrow  s  meeting  of 
“  the  National  League  at  Ayhada,  about  1  o.c.  (one  o’clock)  the  matter  will  likely 
“  be  settled  satisfactorily.  I  have  heard  that  you  intend  to  come  to  meeting.’ 
There  is  the  invitation  to  appear.  The  first  line  of  the  next  letter  is  : — 

“  I  am  most  surprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
“  come  to  on  Sunday.” 

— I  was  not  present,  and  at  all  events  my  statement  is  not  inconsistent  all  along.  It  is 
very  hard  to  charge  the  League  with  the  act  of  an  individual  who  at  his  own  desk  at 
home  writes  a  foolish  letter. 

74.743.  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these  two  letters,  proved  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  secretary,  Steele  is  asked  to  appear  before  the  League  ? — He 
did  not  appear  before  the  League  so  far  as  I  know. 

74.744.  What  is  the  meaning  of  those  words  : — 

“  I  am  most  surprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
“  come  to  on  Sunday.” 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  would  rise  to  object  to  this.  Sir  Henry  James  is 
inquiring  of  this  witness  with  regard  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  in  a  letter 
which  he  did  not  write,  and  as  to  what  seems  to  have  happened  at  a  meeting  at  which 
he  was  not  present. 

{The  President.)  It  is  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  League.  Surely  the  president 
of  the  League  may  be  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  officer  of  the  League  writing 
such  a  letter. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Not  if  he  was  not  present. 

{The  President.)  This  purports  to  be  from  the  secretary  as  the  officer  of  the 
League. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  With  great  deference,  I  do  not  think  it  appears  it  was. 
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( The  President.)  He  invites  him  to  come  to  the  meeting,  and  he  is  telling  him  what 
is  the  cause. 

(Mr.  B  T.  Beid.)  What  was  being  asked  was  about  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph 
in  conne.ction  with  the  arrangement.  I  am  merely  submitting  that  the  witness, 
having  said  that  he  was  not  present,  and  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  that  he 
should  not  be  asked. 

(The  President.)  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  president  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League 
may  be  asked  the  meaning  of  letters  written  by  the  secretary  about  the  business  of  the 
League. 

74.745.  (Sir  E.  James.)  You  stated  positively  nothing  was  done  by  the  League.  I 
am  asking  you,  as  president  of  the  League,  what  is  the  meaning  which  you  attach  to 
the  words  of  your  secretary  : — 

“  I  am  most  surprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
“  come  to  on  Sunday.” 

— I  did  not  know  of  any  of  these  arrangements.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it  at  all  till 
I  heard  the  fine  was  paid,  and  then  I  condemned  it. 

74.746.  I  have  not  asked  you  a  word  about  yourself,  I  am  talking  about  the  League. 

(The  President.)  The  Witness  seems  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  (and  he  is 
entitled  to  do  so)  that  when  it  did  come  to  his  knowledge  he  condemned  it. 

74.747.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  am  upon  what  took  place  by  the  League,  whether  you 
knew  it  or  not  is  quite  apart  from  my  question — whether  you  knew  at  the  time,  I  call 
your  attention  to  this,  that  he  did  invite  him  to  attend  the  League — that  was  written 
on  Saturday — on  Sunday  next  ?  Then  it  says  : — 

“  I  am  most  surprised  at  your  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
“  ment.” 

Do  not  you  gather  from  that  that  Steel  had  gone  before  the  League  and  made  the 
arrangement  ? — I  cannot  see  how  the  fact  in  that  letter  should  connect  the  League  or 
make  them  responsible  for  that  single  act. 

74.748.  What  act  ?— His  writing  that  letter. 

74.749.  No,  no,  but  he  attends ;  do  not  you  gather  from  that  he  attended  ? — I  was 
not  present — I  cannot  say. 

74.750.  Do  not  you  gather  from  that  that  he  had  attended  the  League? — He  might 
have  attended — of  course  he  attended  and  paid  the  money. 

74.751.  Do  not  you  gather  from  the  letter  that  he  did  ? — I  say  that  is  a  foolish  letter ; 
and  if  he  had  consulted  me  I  would  not  certainly  have  allowed  that  letter  to  be 
written. 

74.752.  I  am  upon  the  fact  of  his  attending  before  the  League.  Do  not  you  gather 
from  the  letter  that  the  man  did  attend  the  League  ? — Yes. 

74.753.  Was  it  there  that  he  agreed,  under  certain  pressure,  to  pay  the  51.  ? — I 
suppose  he  came  prepared  to  pay  a  penalty  for  his  misconduct. 

74.754.  Had  not  the  League  something  to  do  with  that? — Certainly,  I  presume  they 
had,  but  not  being  present  I  cannot  say.  I  presume  they  had. 

74.755.  Would  not  the  League  have  the  51.  ? — I  suppose  the  treasurer  received  it. 

74.756.  He  would  have  something  to  do  with  that? — Yes,  certainly. 

74.757.  There  is  a  degree  of  pressure  applied,  and  they  say  he  is  to  pay  51. ;  and  they 
receive  it.  Is  not  it  their  act? — There  was  moral  pressure  brought,  I  suppose,  and 
he  consulted  the  interests  of  his  own  pocket. 

74.758.  In  what  respect  is  this  foolish? — I  might  say  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  foolish 
thing,  and  if  I  had  been  consulted  it  would  never  have  happened — if  I  had  been 
consulted  the  fine  would  have  been  a  small  one. 

74.759.  (The  President.)  You  disapproved  I  understand? — Certainly,  of  the  letter. 

74.760.  Was  the  51.  returned  to  him  ? — Certainly,  I  disapproved  of  it. 

74.761.  Was  the  51.  returned  to  him? — He  had  paid  it  I  was  told  immediately  after, 
and  I  comdemned  the  whole  proceeding — that  it  was  harsh  and  cruel,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  get  the  money  back. 

kL  74,762.  Was  the  money  returned  ? — I  did  not  hear  it  was — I  am  sure  it  was  not. 

74,763,  It  was  not  returned  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  not  returned. 
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74,764.  (Sir  H.  James.)  You  said  just  now  the  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
lhe  League  got  the  51.  What  became  of  it? — It  went  to  meet  various  expenses  I 
must  tell  you.  I  will  give  you  one  instance - ” 

74,7(  5.  Various  expenses  of  the  League  you  mean  ? — Yes,  and  in  defence  of  members 
of  the  League. 

74.766.  I  am  sure  your  condemnation  would  be  of  a  practical  character.  Tell  me 
what  steps  did  you  take  as  to  condemning  this  proceeding,  and  getting  this  51.  back  ? 
— I  took  no  further  steps. 

74.767.  Why  not  ? — Because  I  thought  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 

74.768.  To  get  it  back  ?— Yes.  1 

74.769.  Was  that  the  result  of  your  interference? — Yes,  it  was  very  hard.  At  all 

events,  my  condemnation  of  it  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  J  & 

74.770.  May  I  ask  was  your  condemnation  of  a  practical  character.  Did  you  go  to 

the  League  meeting  and  say,  “  You  ought  never  to  have  done  this  thing  ”  ? — I  did  not 
go  that  length  on  that  occasion.  I  never  went  scarcely  to  preside  at  a  National 
meeting,  except  there  was  something  particular  or  very  important  to  be  discussed. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  proposed  by  some  member,  to  subject  some  person  in  the 
parish  to  hardship,  or  give  annoyance - 

74.771.  Did  the  51.  come  into  your  hands? — Never  a  penny  of  anything. 

74.772.  Did  you  acknowledge  the  funds  in  any  way  ? — Never  a  farthing.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  amounted  to.  I  never  looked. 

74.773.  I  am  told  you  said  the  money  was  used  for  defending  the  people? _ 

Yes.  r 

'4,7/4.  For  what? — I  will  give  you  an  instance — for  defending  this  very  secretary 
of  the  League.  J 

74.775.  This  Lahieve  ? — He  was  prosecuted  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  they  came 
to  investigate  the  case,  and  he  was  defended,  and  the  result  was  that  they  had  to 
acquit  him. 

74.776.  By  the  51.  which  was  raised  in  that  way  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it  was  that 
51.,  because  the  League  paid  for  his  defence. 

74.777.  You  never,  as  I  understand  though,  condemned  the  Act,  tried  to  get  it  back 

but  it  remained  ? — Never.  °  ’ 

74.778.  Now  tell  me  about  this  man  Lahieve.  When  did  he  leave  your  neighbourhood  ? 

I  should  say  about  four  years  ago,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

74.779.  That  would  be  four  years  from  now,  May,  we  take  it;  that  would]  be  in 
1885  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly. 

74.780.  Did  you  hear  of  the  attack  upon  Richard  Williams? — Of  course _ 

immediately  after  it  occurred. 

s k 74,781.  Had  Lahieve  left  the  country  then,  or  not? — He  had  not.  As  far  as*  I 
remember  he  had  not. 

74.782.  How  long  after  this  outrage  occurred  did  he  leave  the  country? — I  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  he  had  no  connexion  with  outrage.  On  the  contrary  the  Counsel 
was  prevented  asking  me,  and  if  he  would  permit  me,  I  would  speak  to  Lahieve’s 
character ;  that  far  from  being  guilty  of  any  outrage,  I  think  he  was  most  effectual  in 
preventing  outrage,  of  any  man. 

74.783.  1  ask  you  how  long  after  this  outrage  was  it  that  he  left  the  country? _ I 

cannot  answer  you. 

74.784.  How  long  ? — It  might  be  a  year  perhaps. 

74.785.  My  question  is  how  long  after  you  heard  of  that  outrage  did  Lahieve  leave 
the  country  ? — I  cannot  answer  that ;  I  have  no  recollection. 

74.786.  About  how  long  ? — I  cannot  say. 

74.787.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  heard  of  the  outrage? — As  far  as  I  remember, 
I  did. 

74.788.  Just  repeat  that?— I  cannot  tell  you  at  that  date. 

74.789.  Speak  a  little  louder.  Some  of  my  friends  here  cannot  hear  you.  Did 

you  ever  see  him  after  the  outrage  was  committed  ? — When  was  the  outrage 
committed  ?  ° 

74.790.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  You  have  it  mentioned  here  as  December  1885. 
lake  it,  whatever  time  is  in  your  mind.  You  heard  of  that  outrage.  Did  you  ever 
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see  him  after  the  outrage  ? — I  could  not  say  how  long  after  the  outrage  he  left  the 
country ;  I  saw  him  frequently  before  he  left,  but  I  cannot  say  how  long  after  the 
outrage  that  I  saw  him. 

74.791.  Did  you  ever  see  him  after  the  outrage  ? — If  he  were  in  the  country  I  did, 
because  there  was  a  deputation  waited  upon  him  before  he  left,  and  he  was  entertained, 
and  that  showed  the  high  character  that  was  held  of  him. 

74.792.  Did  you  see  him  after  this  period  ? — I  cannot  bring  myself  to  say. 

74.793.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  was  going  to  leave  the  country  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

74.794.  When  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  dates.  I  have  no  object  at  all  in  keeping 
anything  back. 

74.795.  How  long  before  the  outrage  did  he  tell  you  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

74.796.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  after  the  outrage? — I  knew  he  was 
going  to  America,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before  or  after  he  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

74.797.  Has  he  ever  been  back  since  ? — I  have  heard  of  him. 

74.798.  My  question  to  you  was  has  he  ever  been  back  since? — No,  not  that  I 
heard  of. 

74.799.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? — His  friends  know  where  he  is.  I  do  not  know 
exactly.  He  corresponds  with  his  friends,  and  they  are  very  kind  to  him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

74.800.  Have  you  ever  before  now  heard  it  suggested  that  Lahieve  had  committed 
this  outrage  by  firing  at  and  wounding  Williams  ? — Never. 

74.801.  I  mean  in  the  district,  did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  ? — That  I  was  a  guilty 
party  ? — I  do  not  catch  your  question. 

74.802.  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  fault.  Did  you  ever  before  hear  it  suggested  that 
Lahieve  had  committed  this  crime  ? — Never ;  certainly  not. 

74.803.  Before  Lahieve  went  was  he  entertained,  or  did  you  say  some  deputation 
called  upon  him  publicly  ? — Yes,  the  most  respectable  people  in  the  parish. 

74.804.  Did  he  go  away  openly  ? — Openly. 

74.805.  And  it  was  known  he  was  going  ? — And  he  was  presented,  I  believe,  with 

a  purse. 

74.806.  Was  that  in  public  ? — In  public,  and  I  attended  myself.  I  was  president 
at  the  meeting,  and  certainly  if  I  suspected  Lahieve  or  any  other  man  to  be  guilty  of 
crime  or  outrage  I  would  not  be  there. 

74.807.  The  testimonial  was  subscribed  to  by  the  neighbours  ? — Yes. 

74.808.  Could  you  give  us  any  method  of  finding  out  when  Lahieve  did  go  ? — I 
could  easily  find  out,  but  I  cannot  exactly  s  ay  now.  I  could  easily  find  it  out. 

74.809.  I  come  now  to  another  matter  :  the  outrage  resolution  of  the  29th  December. 
The  outrage  resolution  was  passed  on  the  27th  December,  and  it  referred,  of  course,  as 
we  know,  to  the  high  grounds  of  morality.  Sir  Henry  James  has  asked  you  whether 
on  that  morning  a  paragraph  about  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  O’Shea  appeared  in  the 
“  Cork  Daily  Herald.”  I  find  that  that  is  dated  the  29th  December,  which  is  two  days 
after  this  resolution  ? — I  scarcely  ever  read  the  “  Herald,”  I  should  say  once  in  three 
months.  I  get  the  “  Examiner.” 

74.810.  I  find  there  were  previous  resolutions  or  expressions  against  crime.  On  the 
24th  August  1885,  Mr.  Deasy,  speaking  at  the  demonstration  at  Ahadda  (you  were  in 
the  chair),  said  he  would  point  out  to  them  the  danger  of  doing  anything  which  might 
be  construed  into  any  outrage  of  any  kind.  And  on  the  15th  March  1885, 1  find  that  a 
resolution  was  passed  at  Ahadda,  co.  Cork,  Irish  National  League : — 

“We  earnestly  hope,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  note  already  signs  of  the 
“  certain  and  complete  fulfilment  of  our  wish,  that  the  people  may  on  this  occasion 
“  and  with  as  much  increased  profit  to  our  branch  in  recognised  effectiveness  as 
“  on  similar  occasions  during  the  past  four  years,  clearly  see  the  inutility  and 
“  mischievousness  of  not  confining  any  action  born  of  their  resentment  as  far  as 
“  possible  within  the  bounds  of  whatever  of  the  constitution  still  remains  in 
“  Ireland.” 

You  made  a  speech,  I  believe,  on  the  19th  April  1885,  in  which  you  are  reported  to 
have  said  this : — 

“  He  urged  them  to  continue  in  the  course  of  orderly  determination  which 
“  they  had  adopted,  and  which  stood  them  in  good  need  and  reflected  undying 
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“  credit  on  them  on  Tuesday  last  when  one  of  their  members  was  sought  to  be 
“  pounced  upon.  They  should  persevere  in  the  same  direction.  Bach  should  be 
“  a  special  constable,  so  to  speak,  watchful  lest  anything  should  occur  which  should 
“  sully  their  banner.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask.  I  would  ask  your  Lordships,  in  reference 
to  what  I  said  before  lunch-time,  to  allow  me  to  state  this.  I  would  like  to  withdraw 
my  statement  that  this  case  may  be  finished  early  in  July.  I  am  afraid  I  was 
precipitate  in  making  that  statement. 


The  Reverend  John  Murphy  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

74.811.  Are  you  the  parish  priest  at  Drimoleague  in  co.  Cork  ? — Yes. 

74.812.  And  were  you  parish  priest  in  Skull  during  the  years  1877  to  1887  ? — Yes. 

74.813.  When  was  the  Land  League  branch  established  in  your  district  ? — I  think  in 
October  1880. 

74.814.  The  branch  included  a  large  area  of  the  country,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  a  very 
large  area. 

74.815.  Amongst  other  places  Skull  ? — Skull  and  Ballydehob  and  Goleen  and  a  part 
of  Kilcor. 

74.816.  You  joined  it  soon  after  it  was  formed,  I  believe? — Yes, 

74.817.  You  became  president  ? — Yes. 

74.818.  Did  the  curates  of  the  parish  round  join  it  also  ? — Yes, 

74.819.  And  most  of  the  respectable  people  ? — Almost  all  the  respectable  people  of 
the  district. 

74.820.  Where  were  the  meetings  held? — In  the  beginning  they  were  held  on 
Thursday. 

74.821.  Thursday  every  week  ? — Thursday  every  week. 

74.822.  And  you  were  generally  present,  I  suppose  ? — Whenever  I  was  able  to  attend 
I  did  do  so. 

74.823.  What  do  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  League  in  that  district,  that 
it  tended  to  promote  crime  or  to  prevent  crime  ? — Instead  of  promoting  crime  I  think 
the  League  (I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  it)  did  all  in  its  power  to  promote  peace 
and  happiness  among  the  people. 

74.824.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  serious  outrages  in  your  district? — 
Nothing  worth  speaking  of,  I  think. 

74,825..  Nothing  serious? — Nothing  serious. 

74.826.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hurley,  who  is  a  sub-inspector  of  the  police  ? — I  know 
him  very  well,  and  intimately. 

74.827.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  you  in  connexion  with  any  crime  or  out¬ 
rage  and  seeking  your  co-operation  ? — Prom  time  to  time,  whenever  he  learned  that 
any  attempt  was  being  made  in  the  way  of  committing  crime  or  the  like,  or  violating 
the  law,  he  generally  consulted  me. 

74.828.  He  generally  came  to  seek  your  assistance  ? — Quite  so. 

74.829.  And  you  gave  it  him  ? — And  I  gave  it  him  as  far  forth  as  I  possibly 
could. 

74.830.  In  1879  and  1880  you  were  on  the  relief  committee,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

74.831.  How  much  money  was  distributed  in  your  parish  in  relief  during  those 
years? — I  think  about  1,700£ ,  exclusive  of  what  wo  received  in  the  way  of  potatoes, 
flour,  &c.  I  think  we  got  entirely  up  to  about  2,000L 

74.832.  How  much  of  that  was  contributed  by  the  landlords.  They  were  asked  to 
contribute,  I  suppose  ?  —I  remember  only  one  51.  note  which  I  got  from  a  Mr.  Townshend 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

74.833.  That  was  the  only  contribution  you  got.  Did  they  endeavour  to  meet  the 
distress  by  giving  abatement  at  all  ? — Not  then. 

74.834.  I  mean  at  the  time? — They  kept  up  the  rents  at  the  time.  They  made  no 
reductions  whatever  as  far  as  I  recollect  now. 

74.835.  Were  there  cases  to  your  knowledge  of  tenants  paying  their  rents  in  full 
without  abatement  who  had  been  receiving  relief  from  the  committee  ? — The  very 
most  of  them. 
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74.836.  And  were  there  cases  to  your  knowledge  of  them  paying  their  rents,  enabled 
also  by  money  which  came  from  America  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

74.837.  You  know  cases  ? — I  do,  several.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the 
rents  that  were  to  be  paid  by  them  without  the  help  which  they  received  from  their 
friends  in  America. 

74.838.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  disturbance  in  Skull  in  June  1881  in  connexion 
with  your  rumoured  arrest  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  it  very  well. 

74.839.  June  1881  was  the  time  was  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Mr  A.  Bussell.)  That  is  mentioned  at  pages  1415  and  1425. 

74.840.  There  were  great  crowds  of  people  came  into  the  town,  I  think  ? — A  very 
large  crowd  of  people,  thousands  of  people. 

74.841.  And  you  did  your  best  to  keep  them  quiet? — No  doubt  whatever 
about  it. 

74.842.  I  mean  you  addressed  them  and  exhorted  them  to  leave  and  disperse  ? — I 
addressed  them,  and  advised  them  to  go  home  quietly,  and  that  there  was  no  fear 
whatever  that  there  was  any  arrest  intended. 

74.843.  It  was  a  mistake.  It  was  rumoured  that  you  were  to  be  arrested  as  a 
suspect? — Oh!  that  was  general,  but  I  put  the  best  appearance  on  the  situation  at  the 
time,  in  order  to  calm  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  recommended  them  to  go  home 
quietly. 

74.844.  In  other  words  it  was  a  mistake,  and  you  told  them  so,  and  endeavoured  to 
disperse  them  ? — Well,  I  did  not  go  that  length,  because  I  was  strongly  under  the 
impression  myself  at  the  time  that  it  was  really  intended. 

74.845.  But  you  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  and  keep  them  quiet  ? — 
Quiet  so. 

74.846.  Afterwards  you  became  president  of  the  National  League,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I 
was. 

74,846a.  Has  your  district  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  League  been  quiet 
or  disturbed? — Well,  very  quiet.  There  were  a  few  small  outrages  committed,  which 
will  occur  in  any  district  even  outside  of  any  agitation,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

74.847.  Do  you  attribute  the  state  of  your  district  to  the  action  of  the  League  in 
any  way.  Did  it  endeavour  to  settle  differences  between  the  tenants  and  the 
landlords  ? — In  a  great  measure  I  do  so,  and  to  the  action  which  we,  the  priests  of  the 
parish,  took  in  keeping  the  people  within  the  law  and  doing  everything  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

74.848.  And  endeavouring!  to  get  the  landlords  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? — 
Quite  so.  I  often  had  to  correspond  with  them  in  order  to  get  reductions  for  the 
tenants,  and  to  arrange  matters  between  them. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

74.849.  You  were  at  Skull  in  1881,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

74.850.  Had  this  district  around  Skull  been  very  quiet  and  peaceful  ? — Oh,  very 
quiet. 

74.851.  I  mean  in  times  previous  to  1879,  1880,  and  1881  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

74.852.  It  always  had  been  a  quiet  district.  On  the  18th  Jof  May  1881,  was 
Mr.  George  Swanston  shot  at  ?  He  was  not  hit,  but  was  he  fired  at  ? — I  heard  so. 

74.853.  On  the  13th  of  July  1881,  was  his  father  shot  at  and  wounded  ? — I  think  the 
father  was  shot  at  before  the  son. 

74.854.  Your  dates  may- be  right.  I  will  not  dispute  as  to  dates.  But  were  both 
the  Swanstons,  the  father  and  the  son,  shot  at  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1881  ? — I 
heard  that  the  father  was  shot  at,  and  that  he  was  wounded. 

74.855.  That  will  suffice? — That  is  the  father. 

74.856.  These  two  attacks  were  not  far  from  each  other — about  the  same  time  ? — 
Yes. 

74.857.  (Mr.  Loclcwood.)  But  he  does  not  admit  the  son.  He  says  he  has  only  heard 
of  the  attack  on  the  father  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  the  son  was  shot  at  at  all. 

75.858.  (Sir  H.  James.)  But  did  you  not  hear  of  his  being  shot  at  at  all  ? — No,  I 
thought  you  meant  the  father. 
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74.859.  I  said  Mr.  George  Swanston.  Then  I  gave  you  the  father  afterwards.  Just 
say  what  is  your  knowledge.  Were  there  two  Mr.  Swanston’ s  shot  at  ? — I  believe  the 
son  admitted  that  he  was  not  shot  at. 

74.860.  It  is  only  as  to  the  amount  of  crime  in  your  knowledge.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  am  upon.  Was  not  Mr.  George  Swanston  shot  at? — I  do  not  know  what  the 
Christian  name  of  the  father  was,  so  will  you  distinguish  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  page  I  am  examining  from  is  1415.  There  is  the  first  trace  of  it. 
“  (Q.)  Had  a  Mr.  George  Swanston  been  fired  at  shortly  before  ?  (A.)  Yes,  he  stated 

he  was  fired  at.”  Then  we  have  Mr.  Swanston  himself  at  page  1424. 

“  (Q.)  Do  you  remember  on  the  18th  May,  when  you  were  coming  back  from 
“  Skibbereen? — (A.)  Ido. 

“  (Q.)  Did  you  see  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  road  ? — (A.)  I  saw  a  man  loitering 
“  on  the  road. 

“  (Q.)  What  did  he  do  ? — (4.)  He  jumped  over  the  fence  and  hid  himself  and 
“  I  drove  off  at  full  gallop  past  him. 

“  (Q-)  Was  there  any  firing  ? — (A.)  Not  at  that  time. 

“  ( Q.)  Further  on  the  road  did  you  see  somebody  else  ? — (A.)  Further  on  the 
“  road  ;  it  was  very  dark,  and  it  was  raining  at  the  time,  and  I  heard  the  report, 
“  and  stones  were  thrown  behind  me,  and  I  drove  off. 

“  (Q.)  Was  there  any  shot  fired? — (A.)  I  could  not  tell;  I  had  the  umbrella 
“  up.  I  heard  a  report,  but  I  could  not  tell. 

“  (Q.)  This  was  the  30th  July  ;  was  your  father  with  his  servant  coming  back 
“  from  Skibbereen  ? — (A.)  Yes. 

“  (Q.)  Was  he  fired  at  and  his  left  eye  knocked  out? — (Q.)  Yes,  it  was  injured 
“  severely.  He  died  two  years  afterwards  from  paralysis. 

74.861.  We  have  the  fact  that  Mr.  Swanston  was  fired  at,  and  we  have  the  young 
Mr  Swanton’s  account  here  for  what  it  is  worth  ? — I  heard  the  father  was  shot  at,  and 
that  he  received  a  wound,  but  I  did  not  hear,  and  I  believe  from  the  evidence  which  the 
son  gave  that  he  does  not  admit  that  he  was  shot  at. 

74.862.  Did  you  hear  the  servant  was  fired  at  ? — No. 

74.863.  You  see  what  he  says  here. 

“  Was  your  father  with  his  servant?  ” 

1  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  you  are  right.  It  is  the  father  who  was  fired  at,  not  the 
servant.  Taking  the  father,  fired  at,  and  the  son’s  account  whatever  it  be  worth,  had 
anything  of  this  kind  occurred  in  your  district  before  1881  ? — No,  the  father  was  not 
shot  at  in  my  district.  He  was  shot  according  to  rumour  some  miles  outside  the 
parish  over  which  I  preside. 

74.864.  I  do  not  know  to  what  your  district  extends,  but  in  this  neighbourhood  had 
anything  of  this  kind  occurred  before  1881  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  This  gentleman  gave  evidence  as  to  his  opinion  and  views.  I  know 
the  rule  of  cross-examination  is  that  we  ought  to  cross-examine  everything  in  dispute. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  take  each  witness  step  by  step  as  to  their  particular  views,  if  your 
Lordship  will  sanction  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

74.865.  How  far  from  your  district  was  it  that  the  father  was  shot  at? — I  think 
about  three  miles. 

74.866.  Out  of  your  district? — Outside  of  the  parish. 

Edward  Raycroft  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

74.867.  You  live  at  Skull? — Yes. 

74.868.  Are  you  vice-chairman  of  the  Skull  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am  chairman 
now. 

74.869.  I  believe  that  you  were  on  the  committee,  and  indeed  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Skull  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Your  Lordship  will  find  this  gentleman’s  name  referred  to  at 
page  1442,  though  it  is  there  misprinted.  It  is  called  Roycroft.  His  real  name  is 

Raycroft. 

74.870.  When  was  the  Land  League  founded  in  Skull  ? — I  think  in  1880. 
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74.871.  What  month  ? — October,  I  think. 

74.872.  And  did  it  continue  there  until  the  general  suppression  of  the  League 
throughout  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

74.873.  I  believe  there  was  one  branch  for  both  Ballydehob  and  Skull.  Is  that  so  ? 
— All  the  meetings  were  held  in  Ballydehob  at  that  time. 

74.874.  Meetings  for  Skull  as  well  as  for  Ballydehob  were  held  in  Ballydehob  ? — 
Yes. 

74.875.  Are  they  in  the  same  parish? — They  are. 

74.876.  About  how  many  members  were  there  of  this  branch  ? — It  was  a  very  large 
branch.  I  think  there  were  about  1,300  members.  It  included  three  parishes.  The 
people  of  three  parishes  would  join  there. 

74.877.  So  far  as  you  could  judge,  did  this  branch  of  the  Land  League  include  the 
responsible  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  ? — Aes. 

74.878.  I  believe  Mr.  Hodnett  was  the  first  president,  and  then  Father  Murphy  who 
has  just  been  in  the  box? — Yes. 

74.879.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  particular  cases.  First  of  all  the 
case  of  John  Sullivan  (that  is  at  page  1424),  who  says  that  his  house  was  wrecked  with 
stones.  Did  you  examine  this  house  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  was 
done  to  it? — Yes,  I  tried  to  do  so.  I  was  prevented  going  upstairs  by  the  man’s 
wife. 

74.880.  But  were  you  one  of  the  people  who  offered  to  repair  the  damage  (I  think  it 
is  in  the  cross-examination)  for  10 1.  ? — Yes. 

74.881.  And  were  you  prepared  to  do  it  for  that  sum  ?- — Certainly. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  believe  your  Lordships  will  find  that  at  page  1426. 

74.882.  I  believe  he  got  110Z.  compensation  ultimately? — Yes,  he  got  200Z.  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  before  the  judge  he  was  cut  down  90Z. 

74.883.  The  judge  cut  down  the  200 1.  he  got  from  the  grand  jury  to  110£.  ? — Yes. 

74.884.  The  date  is  given  here.  It  was  the  night  of  the  6th  June  1881.  Do  you 
remember,  on  the  day  of  the  6th  June,  a  disturbance  in  Skull  in  consequence  of  the 
contemplated  arrest  of  Father  Murphy  ?— Yes. 

74.885.  And  was  it  upon  the  evening  of  that  disturbance  that  this  injury  was  done 
to  Sullivan’s  house  ? — On  that  night, 

74.886.  Now,  as  to  Attridge  (that  is  at  1428  and  1429),  a  man  who  had  his  cow’s 
leg  broken.  Did  you  know  a  man  called  William  Thomas  Raycroft  ? — Yes. 

74.887.  Is  he  any  relation  of  yours  ? — He  might  be  distant. 

74.888.  That  is  not  important ;  but  was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

74.889.  What  was  he.  So  far  as  you  knew  him,  what  were  his  views  and  opinions  ? 
— I  think  he  was  partly  Conservative, 

74.890.  A  Conservative  ? — Yes. 

74.891.  And  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Land  League  in  Skull  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

74.892.  Now,  as  to  the  case  of  Copthome,  which  I  think  is  at  page  1426.  Do  you 
remember  this  man  Copthorne’s  hay  being  knocked  about  ? — I  heard  a  little  about  it. 

74.893.  What  was  the  character  of  the  injury  that  was  done  ;  was  it  a  big  or  little 
matter  ? — Oh,  it  was  very  little. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Did  he  see  the  hay  ? 

74.894.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  Did  you  see  the  hay? — On  passing  to  mass  on  Sunday  I  saw 
the  remains  of  the  hay  ;  the  tops  of  a  few  small  cocks  knocked  down. 

74.895.  You  saw  that  yourself? — Yes;  just  like  a  little  breeze  of  wind  would 
knock  them  off.  They  were  small  cocks. 

74.896.  Then  the  case  of  Swetenham,  at  the  top  of  page  1420.  There  was  a  hay¬ 
rick,  I  believe,  burned  belonging  to  one  Austin  Swetenham,  near  Ballydehob.  Did 
you  know  anything  about  that  ? — I  heard  about  it. 

74.897.  Was  any  compensation  ever  claimed  by  Swetenham  for  that? — No,  I  heard 
his  son  say  he  believed  it  was  accidentally  it  was  done. 

74.898.  At  any  rate  he  never  made  any  claim  ? — No,  he  made  no  claim. 

74.899.  Then  the  others  are  very  trivial  things.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  of  the 
disturbance  in  connexion  with  the  supposed  arrest  of  Father  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

74.900.  Had  the  committee  of  the  League,  or  the  branch  of  the  League,  anything  to 
do  with  calling  the  people  together  on  that  occasion  ? — Not  the  least. 
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74.901.  So  far  as  you  could  judge,  was  it  a  spontaneous  gathering  ? — It  was.  They 
came  from  very  remote  distances,  when  the  people  heard  Father  Murphy  was  to  be 
arrested.  They  were  very  fond  of  him ;  he  was  a  very  popular  priest  in  the  parish. 
They  came  very  long  distances ;  they  came  over  the  turf  bogs  and  over  the  fields, 
crowds  of  them. 

74.902.  Did  you  notice  what  Father  Murphy  did  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes,  he  advised 
the  people  to  go  home  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  his 
arrest  to  be. 

74.903.  Do  you  remember  the  constabulary  making  an  appeal  to  him  for  assistance  ? 
— Yes. 

74.904.  Did  he  render  that  assistance  ? — He  did  his  best,  I  am  sure,  all  he  could. 

74.905.  Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  the  house  of  Mr.  Notter? — 
I  do.’ 

74.906.  A  justice  of  the  peace  ? — I  do. 

74.907.  What  was  that? — There  was  a  crowd  came  from  the  parish  of  Kilcar outside 
of  our  parish  altogether.  It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Notter  had  something  to  do  with 
the  arrest  of  Father  Murphy,  and  the  people  got  very  indignant  at  that. 

74.908.  What  did  they  call  out? — And  they  wanted  to  go  to  Mr.  Notter’s  house  to 
wreck  it,  and  to  destroy  himself,  I  think  too. 

74.909.  What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  these  cries  ? — Father  Murphy  was  after 
telling  a  few  of  us  who  he  thought  might  have  some  influence  over  them — members  of 
the  committee — to  advise  the  people  to  go  home,  quietly  and  peaceably,  not  to  do 
anything  that  would  bring  any  disgrace  on  the  parish. 

74.910.  Did  you  give  that  advice  ? — I  did.  They  went  out  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out 
of  the  town,  and  they  were  asking  some  of  the  men  to  show  them  where  the  house  was. 
I  said,  if  they  persevered  in  going  we  should  have  to  report  the  matter,  and  that  we 
would  get  them  all  taken. 

74.911.  Did  they  in  fact  abstain  from  attacking  the  house? — They  resisted  from 
going  and  they  came  back. 

74.912.  And  matters  quieted  down? — Yes. 

749,13.  You  told  us  you  were,  I  think,  assistant  secretary  ? — Yes. 

74.914.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  committee  meetings  of  the  branch  ? 
— Every  meeting,  I  do  not  think  I  was  absent  from  one  meeting. 

74.915.  At  any  of  those  meetings  at  which  you  have  been  present  was  the  getting  up 
or  the  encouragement  of  outrages  discussed  or  organised  by  the  branch? — Never. 

74.916.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  had  the  branch  of  the  League  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  any  outrage  in  the  district  ? — Not  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  could  do  it  without  my  knowledge. 

74.917.  Was  it  your  practice  at  meetings  of  the  League  to  refer  to  crimes  and 
to  outrages  ? — Yes  ;  the  president  invariably  always  denounced  and  advised  the  people 
not  to  do  any  such  thing. 

74.918.  Is  that  Father  Murphy  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes. 

74.919.  You  have  told  us,  I  think,  that  this  branch  was  suppressed.  Was  a  branch 
of  the  National  League  subsequently  established  in  Skull? — Yes,  as  soon  as  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  gave  up. 

74.920.  When  would  that  be ;  about  the  end  of  1882  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  1883,  the 
National  League  was  started. 

74.921.  Have  you  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  branch? — Yes. 

74.922.  And  has  there  ever  been  any  kind  of  crime  or  outrage  in  connexion  with 
that  branch  since  you  have  joined  ? — There  were  a  few  outrages  committed  outside  our 
parishes — small,  little  outrages. 

74.923.  Just  one  word  about  the  condition  of  things  in  Skull  in  1879  and  1880. 
Was  there  much  distress  in  Skull  at  that  time? — Oh,  very  much  indeed. 

74.924.  Relief  committees  ? — Yes. 

74.925.  Seed  supplied  by  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  a  great  amount. 

74.926.  Any  reduction  of  rent  by  the  landlords? — Very  little,  if  any. 

74.927.  Were  there  evictions  in  1880  and  1881  at  Skull  ? — There  were  a  few. 

74.928.  Do  you  remember  evictions  on  the  property  of  a  landlord  named  Baldwin  ? — 
Yes. 

74.929.  How  many  tenants  were  evicted  there.  Hive  us  the  date  first.  What  was 
the  date  of  that? — I  should  think  about  1881  or  1882.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  date. 
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74.930.  About  how  many  tenants  were  evicted  ? — Three  at  that  time. 

74.931.  Did  the  Land  League  supply  huts  for  them  ? — Yes. 

74.932.  Were  those  tenants  subsequently  reinstated  ? — Yes. 

74.933.  Upon  what  terms  ? — Very  fair  terms,  much  better  than  they  would  have 
settled  at  first. 

74.934.  Better  than  they  would  have  settled  at  before  they  were  evicted  ? — Yes. 

74.935.  Do  you  also  remember  evictions  on  the  property  of  a  landlord  named  Bird  ? 

—Yes. 

74.936.  Were  they  or  some  of  them  subsequently  reinstated  in  a  similar  way  ? — No, 
I  think  none  of  them  were.  X  es,  two  of  them  were.  One  of  them  was. 

74.937.  Only  one  of  them? — Yes. 

74.938.  Are  the  others  out  of  occupation- still  ? — Yes. 

74.939.  In  reference  to  these  evicted  farms  in  the  district,  has  any  outrage  ever  been 
committed  upon  or  in  connexion  with  any  of  those  evicted  farms  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

74.940.  "What  is  the  character  of  the  holdings  in  point  of  size  ? — Very  poor  and 
barren,  and  they  were  very  rack-rented. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

74.941.  First,  as  to  Sullivan's  house,  it  was  pulled  down,  was  not  it  ? — Yes.  Oh,  o, 
it  was  not  pulled  down.  There  were  a  few  panes  of  glass  broken  and  the  windows  o  y . 

74.942.  Is  that  all  ? — That  is  all. 

74.943.  Anything  else  ? — And  there  appeared  to  be  a  few  slates  with  parts  of  them 
broken — very  few.  I  would  say  about  half  a  dozen.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  h  d 
been  broken  on  that  occasion  or  previously.  That  is  all  we  could  see  by  external 
examination. 

74.944.  Two  panes  of  glass  broken? — Not  two  ;  it  waB  a  very  small  w  dow.  It 
had  been  partially  broken. 

74.945.  Two  small  panes  of  glass  partly  broken  and  six  or  seven  slates  ? — Yes. 

74.946.  I  understand  you  were  one  of  the  two  men  who  offered  to  repair  the  two 
panes  of  glass  and  six  or  seven  slates  for  101.  ? — Yes;  I  would  make  a  very  good 
profit ;  I  should  be  glad  of  such  a  job  always. 

74.947.  I  dare  say  you  would.  What  Sullivan  obtained  was  given  to  him  by  what 
we  call  a  petty  jury,  was  not  it  ? — Yes,  it  was  at  the  sessions  first. 

74.948.  Then  it  went  afterwards  before  the  jury  ?  I  am  told  it  would  be  so  ? — Before 

the  grand  jury.  « 

74.949.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  We  ought  not  to  differ  about  procedure,  but  I  understand 
from  my  friends  that  after  going  to  the  quarter  sessions  it  is  tried  by  a  judge  and 
petty  jury  ? — By  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  subsequently.  We  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  amount,  and  we  took  it  before  the  judge  of  assize. 

74.950.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  It  goes  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  grand  jury,  and  is  tried 
before  a  judge  and  petty  jury  ? — There  is  no  jury  too. 

74.951.  {The  President.)  He  says  there  is  no  jury  at  all? — No  jury;  if  there  was, 
the  amount  would  not  be  given.  There  is  no  jury  would  give  the  amount. 

74.952.  {The  President.)  You  are  arguing  that  no  jury  would  give  it? — The  judge 
ought  to  be  the  best  judge. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  There  can  be  and  ought  to  be  no  contest  of  fact.  I  am  told  by  my 
friends,  Mr.  Atkinson  and  Mr.  Honan,  who  practice  in  these  very  inquiries,  that  it  is 
always  tried  before  a  jury. 

74.953.  As  regards  this  distant  cousin  of  yours,  William  Thomas  Raycroft,  is  he 
alive? — No;  he  is  dead  now. 

74.954.  You  were  speaking  of  his  political  views  ? — I  may  add,  my  Lord,  that  the 
reason  that  Sullivan  got  the  amount  claimed  for  was,  he  alleged  that  there  was  60Z. 

{The  President.)  Wait  till  the  question  is  put  to  you. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  here  in  this  report  of  statistics  the  different  outrages 
reported  as  being  agrarian  outrages.  The  one  of  Swetenham,  the  witness  mentioned  is 
not  mentioned  here,  therefore  I  ask  nothing  about  that.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  go  through  these  outrages,  and  ask  whether  he  heard  of  this  and 
that  outrage.  I  take  as  primd  facie  evidence  that  they  existed,  that  they  appear  in  the 
report. 
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74.955.  (Mr.  Asquith.)  Is  this  the  book  kept  by  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Your  Lordship  will  perhaps  remember  the  Land  League  books 
connected  with  Skull  were  made  the  subject  of  a  seizure,  and  have  been  produced  by 
one  of  the  police  witnesses  in  the  Court. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  Ballydehob  books  ? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Yes,  it  is  the  same  branch  as  this  witness  told  us  of.  They  met  at 
Ballydehob. 

74.956.  Is  this  the  book  of  the  National  League  of  Skull  and  Ballydehob  ?  [ Booh 

handed  to  witness. ]  Yes,  this  is  it. 

74.957.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  it  going  in.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  the  witness  any  question  upon  it  ? — I  have  no 
objection,  sir. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  very  good  of  you.  If  the  witness  could  attend  to-morrow 
morning,  by  that  time  we  could  see  whether  there  is  any  question  to  ask  him. 

74.958.  Are  you  going  back  to-night,  or  when  ? — No,  I  will  wait  any  time  you  like. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Then  that  will  do.  The  witness  will  attend  to-morrow  morning. 


Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

74.959.  Are  you  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  ? — Junior  member. 

74.960.  And  your  colleague  is  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

74.961.  You  are  a  solicitor,  I  believe,  in  practice  ? — In  the  city  of  Cork. 

74.962.  You  are  one  of  the  65  persons  charged  in  this  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

74.963.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  you  how  long  have  you  practised  as  a  solicitor  in 
Cork  ? — Since  the  end  of  the  year  1882. 

74.964.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  outrage  or 
crime  ? — No. 

74.965.  I  do  not  think  there  is  at  present  any  evidence  against  you,  but  if  there  is  I 
will  leave  that  for  cross-examination.  Is  there  anything  in  the  evidence  you  wish  to 
contradict  ? — My  name  was  referred  to,  that  is  all.  My  name  was  mentioned  by  one 
witness  at  page  2117.  Fawcett  is  the  witness. 

74.966.  By  the  gatekeeper  of  Cork  prison,  I  think  it  was  ? — No,  Sergeant  Fawcett,  I 
think. 

74.967.  I  think  the  evidence  is  that  he  saw  you  among  other  members  of  Parliament 
in  company  with  a  man  called  Scannell  ? — That  is  not  so,  I  think.  It  is  that  I  was  seen 
speaking  to  Cronin,  who  was  seen  speaking  to  Scannell.  I  think  that  is  the  evidence 
against  me. 

74.968.  I  think  it  is  that  you  have  been  seen  in  company  with  Richard  Cronin  ? — 

Yes. 

74.969.  And  Richard  Cronin  is  a  person,  I  think,  who  dieted  some  prisoners  in  the 
Cork  gaol  ? — That  is  the  evidence. 

74.970.  That  is  the  only  occasion,  I  think,  on  which  your  name  was  mentioned  ? — 
That  is  the  only  occasion. 

74.971.  Mr.  Parnell  has  said  in  his  evidence  that  you  assisted  him,  and  went  to 
Kilmainham  to  see  him  in  order  to  prepare  the  Arrears  Bill.  Is  that  the  case  ? — I 
drafted  the  Bill. 

74.972.  And  on  numerous  occasions,  I  suppose,  saw  Mr.  Parnell  about  it  ? — On  two 

occasions. 

74.973.  Not  more  than  two  occasions  ? — Not  more  than  two  occasions. 

74.974.  Did  you  receive  the  instructions  from  Mr.  Parnell  for  that  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Word  was  sent  to  me  that  Mr.  Parnell  desired  to  see  me,  and  I  went  into 
Kilmainham  and  saw  him,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  at  which  we  discussed 
what  should  be  put  in  the  Bill,  and  I  prepared  the  Bill  and  drafted  it,  and  then  went 
in  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  submitted  the  draft  to  him,  and  discussed  it  with  him. 

74.975.  Then  that  Bill  was  introduced  and,  I  believe,  passed  into  law,  or  the 
substance  of  it  passed  into  law  ? — Not  the  whole  Bill.  Only  one  clause  of  the  Bill 
dealt  with  arrears.  The  Bill  dealt  with  the  whole  land  question ;  at  least,  it  dealt 
with  a  series  of  defects  in  the  Act  of  1881,  but  the  important  clause  in  it  was  the 
prrears  clause,  and  that  was  accepted  by  the  Government. 
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74.976.  Were  you  also  acquainted  with  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
in  the  county  of  Cork  in  1880  and  1881,  before  you  became  a  solicitor? — Not  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  Until  1882  I  had  been  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  at  the  law  business  my  business  has  largely  lain  in  the  landlord  and  tenant 
department,  as  I  may  call  it. 

74.977.  In  your  judgment,  and  from  your  knowledge,  was  it  necessary  to  have  a 
tenants’  organisation  for  their  own  protection  at  the  time  when  the  Land  League  and 
National  League  respectively  were  started  ? — Absolutely  so. 

74.978.  You  will  be  prepared,  if  required,  to  give  further  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

74.979.  Have  you  also  been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in 
Ireland  ? — I  have  defended  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

74.980.  In  the  first  place,  is  there  or  is  there  not  any  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  rightly  or  wrongly  ? — None  whatever,  so  far  as  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  concerned. 

74.981.  In  agrarian  cases  ? — In  agrarian  cases,  in  my  opinion,  there  could  not  be 
public  confidence. 

74.982.  We  have  heard  of  a  practice,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  jury-packing. 
Have  you  seen  juries  packed  in  Ireland  yourself  ? — Frequently. 

74.983.  About  how  many  times  in  agrarian  eases  ? — I  have  been  concerned  in  a  great 
many  cases  myself,  and  I  think  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  every  important  trial, 
political  or  agrarian,  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  for  the  past  10  years,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  political  or  agrarian  case  in  which  the  jury  was  not  packed,  so  i  far  as 
the  Crown  could  pack  it. 

74.984.  ( The  President.)  By  packing  you  mean  men  are  directed  to  stand  aside  ? — 
That  is  what  I  mean.  I  mean  the  Crown  select,  to  try  a  prisoner,  practically  a  j  ury  of 
his  enemies.  In  one  case  in  which  I  was  concerned  myself  the  Crown  ordered 
40  Catholics  to  stand  by. 

74.985.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Was  the  jury  composed  of  Catholics  who  were  selected, 
or  Protestants  ? — The  panel  happened  to  be  a  common  jury  panel.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  case  for  special  jurors,  and  owing  to  that  fact  it  was  impossible  not  to  have 
Catholics.  The  Crown  exhausted  the  panel. 

74,985a.  Let  us  see  how  it  works  in  Ireland.  The  Crown  have  a  right,  I  presume, 
as  they  have  in  England,  to  order  any  number  of  jurors  to  stand  by  when  they 
come  to  be  sworn  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Not  any  number. 

74.986.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Any  number? — They  have  a  right  to  exhaust  the  panel. 
When  the  panel  is  exhausted  the  jurors  who  are  ordered  to  stand  by  are  again 
resorted  to. 

74.987.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Certainly? — But  the  panels  in  Ireland  are  carefully 
prepared  of  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  any  Jpossibiliny  of  their  being  exhausted 
except  in  very  rare  cases.  The  present  panel  of  jurors  in  Crimes  Act  cases  consists  of 
300,  and  there  are  300  special  jurors  in  the  county.  In  practice  the  panel  is  never 
exhausted,  or  very  rarely. 

(The  President.)  I  have  noted  what  you  said,. but  I  suppose  it  is  not  suggested  that 
anything  but  what  is  legal  is  done  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  strictly  within  the  law  in  England.  It  is  within  the  strict 
law  in  England. 

(The  President.)  Therefore  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  legal.  The 
dissatisfaction  which  he  says  arises  from  this  is  the  important  point. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes? — Our  complaint  that  jury-packing  is  legal  in  Ireland. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr .  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  admitted  it  is  legal.  Mr.  Justice  Smith  asked  me  a  question 
I  would  like  to  answer.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Crown  can  order  every  juryman  to 
stand  by,  and  then  of  course  they  can  come  up  again  when  the  whole  of  the  panel  has 
been  exhausted,  which  in  practice  never  happens,  or  very  seldom.  In  point  of  fact, 
supposing  there  are  100  in  a  panel,  they  can  order  all  those  to  stand  by  until  they  get 
to  the  12  they  prefer,  I  mean  supposing  they  wish  to  do  that. 

74.988.  As  a  maatter  of  fact  how  many  persons  have  you  seen  ordered  to  stand  by  ? 
You  said  40  in  one  case.  Have  you  seen  as  many  as  30  or  40  more  than  once  ? — Very 
commonly.  I  might  add  that  in  cases  where  there  are  special  juries  summoned,  the 
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mere  process  of  selecting  the  special  jury  of  itself  amounts  to  a  packing  of  the  jury  to 
a  large  extent,  because  it  eliminates  everybody  from  the  panel,  or  nearly  everybody, 
except  those  who  are  of  a  particular  religious  or  political  complexion. 

74.989.  Among  the  matters  proved  it  has  been  proved  that  money  has  been  contri¬ 
buted  for  the  defence  of  prisoners.  I  do  not  know  if  you  yourself  took  any  part  in 
that — in  subscribing  money  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? — I  had  no  part  whatever  in 
the  administration  of  the  Land  League  funds.  I  was  a  very  young  man  then. 

74.990.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  in  reference  to  it.  The  last  witness  was 
cross-examined  about  a  jury  granting  certain  compensation.  Have  you  got  a  case 
before  you  with  the  extract  from  the  papers  ? — It  is  one  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  proceedings  here.  Sir  Charles  Russell  cross-examined  Sub -inspector 
Creaghe  about  it.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  named  Moore,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell 
cross-examined  Mr.  Creaghe.  I  can  give  the  reference  if  necessary. 

74.991.  ( Sir  H.  James .)  Kindly  give  the  reference? — It  is  page  2408. 

74.992.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  he  said  at  page  2409  he  considered  the  fire  on 
Michael  Moore’s  property  was  suspicious,  and  the  damages  claimed  enormously  in 
excess  of  the  value? — That  came  before  the  grand  jury  at  the  last  assizes,  and  in 
face  of  the  police  evidence  the  grand  jury  passed  the  presentment  and  allowed  Moore 
compensation  for  malicious  injury.  Then  the  ratepayers  traversed  it,  and  I  supplied 
the  solicitor  in  the  case  with  a  report  of  what  was  said  before  their  Lordships  here. 
It  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Gibson  alone  and  not  with  a  petty  jury,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Gibson  refused  any  compensation. 

74.993.  On  the  ground  that  it  was  not  malicious  ?-— On  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
malicious. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

74.994.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  at  any  meetings  of  the  Land  League  ? — Not  at 
any  meetings  of  the  Land  League. 

74.995.  At  any  meetings  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

74.996.  Frequently  ? — Well,  not  frequently,  I  think,  as  compared  with  other  members. 
I  have  made  them  from  time  to  time. 

74.997.  How  many  meetings  did  you  attend  in  all? — I  should  say  I  must  have 
attended  some  25  or  30  meetings  perhaps. 

74.998.  In  what  district  ? — In  the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  not  outside. 

74.999.  Millstreet  did  you  ever  attend  ? — No. 

75,000,  Did  you  ever  attend  in  company  with  Dr.  Tanner? — No,  I  attended  in 
company  with  Dr.  Tanner  at  a  meeting  in  Middleton  recently. 

75,001.  ( The  President.)  Where  is  that  ? — It  is  in  the  county  of  Cork  adjacent  to  the 
city,  at  least  within  20  or  30  miles  of  the  city.  Some  evidence  was  given  as  to  the 

meeting. 

75,002.  (Mr.  Atldnson.)  With  what  other  members  have  you  generally  attended? — I 
have  spoken  with  Mr.  Deasy.  I  have  spoken  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane,  M.P.,  and 
Alderman  Hooper  (lately  M.P.)  I  have  addressed  meetings  in  company  with 
Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  prolonging 
the  catalogue. 

75,003.  And  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  have  you  not  ? — I  think  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
have.  I  do  not  particularly  recollect.  I  have  no  particular  meeting  at  which  I  spoke 
with  Mr.  John  O’Connor  in  my  mind. 

,<*75,004.  Did  you  know  a  Mr.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald? — I  have  met  him  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  consulted  me  professionally. 

75,005.  Do  you  know  his  political  career? — No,  I  know  that  he  was  tried  in  Dublin 
for  treason  felony  and  the  jury  acquitted  him. 

75,006.  Was  that  your  only  connexion  with  him? — Absolutely,  except  on  the  one 
occasion  when  he  consulted  me  professionally. 

75,007.  He  was  tried  for  treason  felony  you  say  ? — So  I  understand. 

75,008.  Had  you  ever  known  him  before  the  trial? — No,  I  did  not.  In  fact  it  was 
with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  the  bill  of  costs  for  his  defence  at  the  trial  that  he 
consulted  me. 
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75,009.  Did  you  sign  a  testimonial  to  him  ? — I  signed,  I  believe,  a  requisition  for  a 
testimonial  to  him,  which  was  got  up  after  his  trial. 

75,010. 

“  We,  the  committee  of  the  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  testimonial  fund,  beg  to  address 
“  you  in  the  full  hope  that  you  will  enter  into  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  his 
“  fellow  citizens  in  initiating  this  movement.  It  is  not  intended  to  endeavour  to 
“  compensate  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  the  suffering  he  compelled  was  to  endure,  and  for 
“  the  wrong  that  was  inflicted  upon  him. 

“ . No.  1,  but  we  have  observed  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Irish 

“  people  in  their  true  and  patriotic  instincts,  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  the  vile 
“  practices  of  the  oppressor  by  honoring  with  their  confidence  and  favour  those  who 
“  have  been  selected  for  persecution  ....  Never,  from  the  moment  when 
“  unlawfully  seized  on  London  Bridge,  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  honorably 
“  acquitted  in  Green  Street,  Dublin,  did  he  flinch  under  an  ordeal  which  tries 
“  men’s  souls.  During  that  period  the  Government  sought  by  every  nefarious 
“  means  to  trump  up  a  case  against  him,  and  what  was  more  painful  to 
“  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his  friends,  they  strained  every  effort  to  connect  him  with 
“  low  crimes,  which  were  repugnant  to  his  feelings.” 

Then  I  see  you  sign  that  as  one  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  my  connexion  I  might  say, 
— not  that  I  am  in  any  way  ashamed  of  it — was  little  more  than  formal  with  it.  I 
have  said  I  signed  it. 

75,011.  Were  you  an  active  member  of  the  committee? — No,  I  never  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

75,012.  Was  a  testimonial  got  up  for  him? — A  testimonial  was  got  up  for  him. 

75,013.  What  exactly  was  it  that  recommended  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  career  to  you? — 
That  he  had  been  persecuted  by  the  British  Government. 

75,014.  In  what  respect  ? — The  result  of  his  trial  in  Dublin,  I  think,  showed  that  he 
had  been  unfairly  treated. 

75,015.  That  is  that  he  had  been  tried  for  treason-felony  and  acquitted  ? — Yes,  on 
the  evidence  of  an  infamous  informer. 

75,016.  But  he  was  acquitted? — Yes,  certainly,  after  being  in  gaol  for  a  long  time. 

75,017.  Did  you  know  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  him, 

75,018.  And  the  single  circumstance  that  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  was  a  sufficient 
attraction  ? — Tried  under  those  circumstances  on  the  evidence  of  an  infamous  informer. 

75,019.  What  was  the  name  of  the  informer  ? — A  gentleman  who  was  examined  here 
before  the  Commission. 

75,020.  What  was  his  name  ? — Coleman,  I  think. 

75,021.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Was  it  Delaney? — It  is  quite  possible  Delaney 
may  have  been  examined  against  him.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  But  I  think 
Coleman  was  the  principal  witness  on  the  Tubercurry  trial. 

75,022.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  anybody  else  examined  to  corroborate  Coleman? — I  do 
not  know.  I  read  the  trial  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  recall  the  facts. 

75,023.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Coleman  was  examined? — Well,  perhaps,  I  acted 
incautiously  in  saying  off-hand  that  he  was,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

75,024.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  any  reluctance  in  selecting  the  words  “  infamous 
reformer,”  and  you  do  not  apparently  know  who  the  informer  was  ? — Most  informers 
in  Ireland  are  infamous. 

75,025.  Whether  they  tell  the  truth  or  no  ? — The  fact  that  they  tell  the  truth  on  one 
occasion,  if  it  is  the  truth,  does  not  at  all  prove  that  they  are  not  infamous. 

75,026.  The  fact  of  having  given  information - ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that.  That 

is  a  most  improper  construction  to  put  upon  my  words. 

75,027.  If  you  do  not  know  the  informer,  and  do  not  know  the  story  he  told,  what 
ground  have  you  for  saying  he  was  infamous  ? — My  impression  is  that  Coleman  was 
examined  as  a  witness  against  Fitzgerald,  and  the  words  that  I  used  applied  to 
Coleman. 

75,028.  What  district  was  Mr.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  connected  with  as  far  as  you 
ascertained  ? — I  understand  he  lives  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
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75,029.  What  district  of  the  country  was  he  connected  with? — The  conspiracy,  I 
think,  was  in  Sligo. 

75,030.  Do  you  know  that  he  had  been  travelling  about  Sligo  for  some  time  before  ? 
— I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Fitzgerald  except  what  I  have  learnt  by  repute. 

75,031.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  in  reference  to  this.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  intimidation  against  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  Land  League  in  Cork  ? — Not 
intimidation,  I  think,  as  any  reasonable  person  would  understand  it  in  Ireland.  Anything 
is  intimidation  which  a  policeman  chooses  to  say  is  intimidation. 

75,032.  Have  people  obnoxious  to  the  League  at  any  time  been  in  any  danger  in 
Cork? — In  any  danger  in  what  way  ? 

75,033.  Danger  of  bodily  harm? — It  would  be  a  very  strong  thing  to  say  in  the 
course  of  an  agitation  extending  over  10  years  that  there  were  no  violent  acts  done. 
But  speaking  generally,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  suggesting  that  persons  are 
induced  or  compelled  to  join  the  National  League  or  Land  League  by  intimidation. 

75,034.  I  have  not  asked  you  that  ? — I  understood  that  to  be  your  question. 

75,035.  In  your  opinion  were  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  Land  League  in  any 
danger  of  physical  injury  ? — In  my  opinion  they  were  not. 

75,036.  A  great  many  injuries  were  inflicted  upon  people,  were  there  not? — 
Unquestionably. 

75,037.  For  breaking  the  law  of  the  League  ? — That  is  your  way  of  putting  it. 

75,038.  What  other  law  did  they  break  ? — I  did  not  say  they  broke  any  law. 

75,039.  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  is  evicted,  what  law  does  he 
break  but  the  law  of  the  League  ? — I  did  not  say  he  broke  any  law. 

75,040.  Does  he  break  the  law  of  the  League? — If  you  will  define  what  you  mean  by 
the  word  “  law,”  I  will  answer  your  question. 

75,041.  Have  not  you  heard  Mr.  Davitt — a  bye-law  of  the  League  ? — I  remember  the 
speech  which  you  refer  to.  I  take  that  to  be  a  rhetorical  expression  which  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally. 

( The  President.)  Take  any  phrase  of  that  rhetorical  expression  which  it  conveys  to 
your  mind.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at.  Take  your  own  phrase,  “  A  rule  of  the 
League.” 

75,042.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  A  rule  of  the  League? — If  you  mean  did  the  League  enforce 
any  rules  it  had  by  intimidation,  or  violence,  or  crime,  I  am  perfectly  confident  it  did 
not. 

75,043.  Was  it  a  rule  of  the  League  that  men  should  not  take  evicted  farms  ? — I 
think  so. 

75,044.  And  did  you  know  in  the  county  of  Cork  of  men  having  been  injured  who 
took  evicted  farms  ? — It  happened  in  a  few  cases. 

75,045.  You  said  you  have  read  the  papers.  Did  it  not  happen  in  many  other 
of  the  adjoining  counties? — I  should  say  so. 

75,046.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  men  have  worked  for  a  man  who  was 
boycotted  and  become  boycotted  themselves  immediately  ? — I  do  not  call  to  mind  any 
particular  case,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  quite  possible  it  should  happen. 

75,047.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  possible  that  country  jurors  might  be  afraid  possibly  to 
convict  a  man  who  was  a  Land  Leaguer  or  tried  for  a  Land  League  offence  ? — I  do  not. 

75,048.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  League  amongst  the  country  people? 
— That  is  my  opinion. 

75,049.  That  a  tenant  farmer  living  in  a  remote  part  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
convicting  a  member  of  the  League  for  an  offence  which  the  League  approved  ? — But 
jury-packing  goes  on  in  the  city  of  Cork  as  well  as  other  parts. 

75,050.  I  have  not  asked  you  that  ? — You  put  it  to  me  as  if  my  observations  applied 
only  to  county  jurors.  It  is  implied  in  your  question. 

75,051.  Have  you  not  known  in  the  city  of  Cork  yourself  at  the  very  time  you  speak 
of  respectable  merchants  who  served  upon  juries  being  boycotted  for  finding  verdicts  ? — 
No. 

75,052.  Have  you  known  them  to  be  threatened? — No. 

75,053.  Or  their  conduct  referred  to  before  branches  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 
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75,054.  Never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — Not  to  my  recollection.  When  I  say 
that,  I  qualify  what  I  say  simply  to  prevent  the  idea  that  I  absolutely  negative  that 
any  such  thing  had  occurred. 

75,055.  But  has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  men  have  either  been  boycotted 
for  serving  on  juries  on  the  trial  of  cases  for  moonlighting,  or  been  injured  in  their 
business  or  denounced  ? — No  such  case  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  think  it 
could  hardly  have  happened  without  it  coming  to  my  knowledge. 

75,056.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it? — Never. 

75,057.  You  are  aware  of  course  that  the  right  to  order  jurors  to  stand  aside  by  the 
Crown  is  only  conditional,  not  absolute  ? — I  say  it  is  practically  absolute  in  Ireland, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  draw  a  panel  of  such  length  as  gives  them 
practically  an  unlimited  right  of  challenge.  In  practice,  as  you  must  know  yourself, 
the  panel  is  almost  never  exhausted. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  the  witness  on  some  of  the  other 
subjects. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30, 


* 


Probate  Court  No.  1, 
Wednesday,  29tli  May  1889. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 


(Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  was  a  witness  yesterday  named  Edward  Raycroft, 
who  produced  a  minute  book  of  the  Land  League  of  Skull.  He  was  asked  to  attend 
this  morning  to  see  if  any  questions  should  be  asked.  The  book  has  been  perused,  and 
the  entries  are  of  such  a  character  that  there  is  no  question  to  be  asked  of  that  witness. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  desire  to  ask  one  question  of  him,  whether  at  Skull  and 
Bally  dehob  there  was  one  League  for  the  two  parishes. 

(The  President.)  I  think  he  said  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  that  is  all  right.  It  was  so,  I  know. 

(The  President.)  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that. 

(Mr.  Maurice  Eeahj.)  I  wish  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  I  have  ascertained  since  last 
night  that  the  informer  who  was  examined  in  Fitzgerald’s  case  was  Delaney,  and  not 
Coleman.  Mr.  Justice  Smith  was  correct.  I  may  say,  too,  that  the  jury  added  a  rider 
to  their  verdict  to  express  their  disbelief  of  Delaney’s  statement,  and  I  believe 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  should  never  have  been  produced. 


^Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson;. 

■75,058.  I  did  not  hear  what  you  said  ? — My  recollection  is  that,  in  that  case,  the 


prosecution  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  jury  appended  a  rider  to  their  verdict,  expressing 
their  disbelief  in  Delaney’s  story,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  should  never  ha^e 
been  produced. 

75,059.  Have  you  got  any  report  of  such  a  statement  being  made? — I  can  produce 
a  report  of  it. 

75,460.  Did  you  act  as  secretary  of  the  Cork  Central  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? 

I  was  secretary  of  the  Cork  Central  branch  of  the  Land  League  for  one  year. 


'  5,061.  Was  the  habit  of  that  branch  to  put  pressure  upon  men  to  join  ? — Certainly 
not. 


75,062.  Was  Alderman  Hooper  the  chairman  of  the  branch? — I  think  the  chairman 
was  generally  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being. 

75,063.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  a  meeting  reported  in  the  “  Cork  Daily 
Herald  of  the  26th  of  Jane  1885.  You  spoke  upon  that  occasion,  and  this  is  what  is 
reported  ; — 

“  Mr.  M.  Healy  said  he  had  to  read  some  correspondence  of  an  important 
“  character  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  before  entering  on  the  business 
proper  of  the  meeting.  He  had  received  the  following  letter  from  the  secretary' 
“  of  the  Lisyoold  (Middleton)  branch  :  — 

“‘Dear  sir, —I  am  directed  by  the  Lisgoold  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
‘  League  to  apply  to  you  for  a  list  of  Cork  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  are 
‘  members  of  the  National  League.  You  will  oblige  by  sending  the  return  as 
‘  soon  as  possible,  as  the  members  of  our  branch  will  support  only  those  who  arc 
“  ‘endeavouring  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country. — Yours  respectfully, 

mi  .  <  “  ‘  Richard  Moloney,  Hon.  Sec.” 

Then  it  proceeds  : —  — - - - 

He  read  the  letter  as  it  was  a  specimen  of  several  others  that  he  had  receive  d 
since  the  last  meeting,  and  it  was  thought  well  that  a  letter  of  that  kind  should 
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“  not  be  stifled  by  being  read  only  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  as  showing 
“  the  spirit  that  was  prevailing  throughout  the  country.  He  had  also  received  a 
“  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Ovens  branch  (Mr.  J.  J.  Magner)  forwarding  a 
“  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  and  also  a  letter  written  some 
“  time  since  to  the  Press  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  matter  to  which  it 
“  referred.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  : — ‘  That  we  look  upon  the 
“  ‘  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Appleby,  Mount  Rivers,  Aghabulloye,  deputy  road  steward, 

“  ‘  in  taking  the  farm  at  Kitsboro’,  near  Cork,  from  which  Mr.  Edward  Magner 
“  ‘  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  rent,  as  gross  and 
“  ‘  bare-faced  land-grabbing.’  ” 

Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  forwarding  to  those  different  branches  around  Cork  the 
names  of  these  shopkeepers  who  were  members? — I  think  not. 

75,064.  Then  why  do  you  say  heie  that  you  had  received  several  applications  of  that 
kind  ? — Because,  I  presume,  it  was  true. 

75,065.  Was  there  any  reply  given  ? — I  should  say  so.  I  should  say,  from  what  I 
am  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  reply  would  have  been  sent. 

75,066.  Have  you  got  a  letter  book  of  the  League  ? — I  am  not  the  secretary  at 
present,  and  I  have  not. 

75,067.  Were  you  the  secretary  then? — I  should  say  so. 

75,068.  Did  you  keep  a  letter  book  containing  copies  of  letters  sent  out  by  your  own 
secretary  then  ? — I  was  honorary  secretary.  We  had  also  a  paid  secretary. 

75,069.  Who  was  the  paid  secretary  ? — I  think  it  was  then  a  Mr.  Cogan. 

75.070.  Did  he  keep  a  letter  book  do  you  know? — I  should  be  surprised  if  he  did  ;  I 
do  not  think  he  did.  The  correspondence  of  the  branch  would  not  be  a  large  matter. 

75,071.  Yes,  but  you  say  you  had  received  several  of  these  applications.  In  answer 
to  these  applications,  do  you  know  whether  the  names  of  shopkeepers  who  had  joined 
the  League  were  sent  to  the  different  branches? — I  think  that  would  be  very  possible. 

75.072.  Were  there  any  letters  of  your  own? — Written  by  myself  ? 

75,073.  Written  by  yourself  as  secretary  ? — I  doubt  if  I  wrote  a  single  letter  as 
secretary. 

75,074.  And  can  you  give  me  at  all  an  idea  of  how  many  occasions  you  furnished  to 
these  branches  the  list  of  the  men  who  had  joined  the  League  ? — I  should  say  not 
half-a-dozen  occasions  altogether.  I  speak  of  course  from  memory,  and  work  of  that 
kind  would  be  done  by  the  paid  secretary,  not  by  me. 

75,075.  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  result  of  that  was.  I  see  you 
desire  that  it  should  be  generally  known,  and  not  transacted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  where  the  public  would  not  get  notice  of  it? — That  was  my  view. 

75,076.  In  order  that  it  might  be  generally  known  who  the  members  of  the  League 
were  ? — Perfectly. 

75,077.  And  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  dealt  with,  that  those  who  were  not 
members  might  not  be  dealt  with? — In  order  that  the  men  who  were  members  might 

be  dealt  with.  j 

75,073.  Was  not  that  to  put  pressure  on  them,  Mr.  Healy  ? — To  put  pressure  on  the 

men  who  were  dealt  with. 

75,079.  The  men  who  were  not  members  ? — And  it  was  pressure  that,  in  my  opinion, 

was  legitimate  pressure. 

75,080.  You  passed  a  resolution  here,  I  think,  confirming  that  resolution  in  reference 
to  Appleby  ? — So  I  heard,  or  read. 

75,081/ Was  Appleby  boycotted  ? — That  resolution  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact. 
I  have  no  particular  recollection  of  the  facts  of  that  case. 

75,082.  But  what  had  Appleby  done  ? — I  suppose  he  had  grabbed  a  farm  from  which 
somebody  else  was  unjustly  evicted. 

75,083.  Did  you  know  the  circumstances  ? — I  learned  the  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
before  I  took  any  part  in  the  matter. 

75,084.  According  to  the  report  in  the  paper  here  was  any  statement  made  whatever 
in  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Appleby  got  this  farm? — I  should  say 
from  the  character  of  the  resolution  and  the  reference  made  to  the  matter,  that  the 
matter  must  have  been  one  which  was  of  public  notoriety  at  the  time. 

75,085.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  what  Appleby  did  ? — I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion  that  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  this  resolution  he  had  grabbed 
a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  unjustly  evicted. 
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75,086.  Do  you  mean  you  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances  ?— I  say  I  know 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  now,  but  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  I  took  any 
part  in  the  passing  of  that  resolution  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  the 

circumstances. 

75,087.  How  far  is  Lisgoold  from  Cork? — I  should  say  some  25  miles. 

75,088.  The  effect  of  passing  that  resolution  would  be  that  Appleby  would  not  only 
be  boycotted  in  his  own  district  but  in  Cork  also,  would  he  not  ? — So  far  as  he  had 
dealings  with  members  of  the  National  League  in  Cork,  I  should  say  that  would  be  the 
effect. 

75,089.  Was  a  resolution  also  sent  to  you  from  the  Aghabulloge  branch  in  reference 
to  this  Appleby  ? — As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  circumstances,  but  if  it 
is  recorded  in  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

75,090.  Was  not  your  object  to  boycott  him  in  every  place  where  the  influence  of 
the  League  could  extend  ? — I  should  say  so. 

75,091.  There  was  no  qualification,  I  observe,  in  this  resolution  as  to  boycotting 
without  intimidation,  or  boycotting  with  intimidation,  or  minor  boycotting,  or  partial 
boycotting.  The  word  boycotting  means  boycotting  without  intimidation. 

75,092.  It  does? — Certainly. 

75,093.  Intimidation  of  what  kind  ? — If  I  am  to  be  questioned  as  to  what  intimi¬ 
dation  is,  I  should  really  have  a  definition  of  it.  We  have  never  had  it  up  to  the 
present. 

75,094.  Do  you  think  the  fear  of  financial  ruin  is  not  intimidation  ? — It  all  depends 
upon  the  circumstances.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

75,095.  I  have  not  asked  you  that  ?—  Really,  I  am  endeavouring  to  answer  the 
question,  and  I  presume  I  am  entitled  to  do  so. 

75,096.  If  you  do  answer  it? — lam  answering  it.  Isay  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
for  members  of  the  National  League  to  say  they  will  support  the  persons  who  support 
their  organisation. 

75,097.  Now  kipdly  answer  the  question  ? — I  have  answered  it,  I  consider. 

75,098.  Do  you  consider  that  putting  a  man  in  fear  of  financial  injury  is  intimida¬ 
tion? — So  far  as  the  carrying  into  effect  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  could  legitimately  be  called  intimidation. 

75,099.  Do  you  think  that  putting  a  man  in  fear  of  social  isolation  intimidation? — 
Not  necessarily,  in  my  opinion. 

75.100.  How  is  a  farmer  to  conduct  his  business  if  no  one  will  buy  of  him  or  sell  to 
him  ? — He  has  a  very  simple  remedy,  by  giving  up  the  farm  he  has  unjustly  grabbed. 

75.101.  That  is  yielding? — Perfectly. 

75.102.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  Appleby? — I  do  not  know  what  happened 
to  him. 

75.103.  Did  you  care  what  would  happen  to  him? — Do  you  mean,  did  I  care  whether 
he  would  be  outraged  or  murdered  ? 

75.104.  No;  did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  what  the  result  of  the  resolution 
was  upon  him  ? — I  read  the  papers  every  day  with  great  interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
if  anything  happened  to  him  of  a  serious  character  I  should  have  learned  it  from  the 
papers. 

75.105.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  under  police  protection  or  no? — That  I  do  not 
remember  at  present. 

75.106.  Did  you  give  yourself  no  trouble  to  ascertain  ?— No  doubt  at  the  time  I  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  facts.  My  statements  of  my  knowledge  are  confined  to  mv 
knowledge  now  in  the  witness  box,  which  is  a  considerable  time  after  the  occurrence 
happened.  I  wish  to  say,  my  Lords,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  in  these  questions 
of  Mr.  Atkinson’s,  that  the  action  of  the  Crown  in  the  matter  of  jury  packing  was 
caused  by  the  danger  that  the  juries  would  be  intimidated,  that  though  for  a  period  of 
10  years  the  Crown  had  the  most  perfect  power  in  their  hands  of  checking  intimidation, 
and  though  there  have  been  very  numerous  prosecutions  for  other  kinds  of  intimidation! 
there  has  never  been  a  case,  not  merely  where  a  person  has  been  convicted  of 
intimidation  or  seeking  to  intimidate  a  juror,  but  where  any  charge  of  that  kind  has 
been  made  against  a  person.  I  speak  of  Ireland,  of  course. 

A  2 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

;  o,107.  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday,  in  these  cases  of  jury  packing  the  result  wa. 

Is  mj  opni»Toen?  COaT‘Cted  Wt°  Wer6  UniVer3ally  bellCTed  t0  ken  innocent 

75,108.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  in  which  men  were  aenniiwi  n  i 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  against  whom  the  evidence 

Certainly,  from  the  very  same  reason.  eBIj  nature  *— 


Mr.  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid 

75.109.  I  believe  you  are  the  member  for  Cavan  ? — Yes 

75.110.  And  have  been  ever  since  1874  ?— Yes. 

I5/}]1-  ^ou  a™,  I  believe,  a  Belfast  man?— I  am  a  Belfast  man,  yes. 

Association?— Yeib  °r  ™U  be°°me  “  member  o£  the  old  Home  Rule 

75,113.  The  president  of  that  I  believe  was  Mr.  Isaac  Butt ? _ Yes 

that  was4 th“lse6  re°eiVe  8UPP°rt  °f  ““  Fenian  par^  ^  was  «ry  notorious  that 

75  115,  In  1872  you  stood  for  Derry,  and  were  defeated  ?— Defeated,  yes 

75,11b.  And  m  1874  yon  stood  for  Cavan.  You  have  taken  considerable  part  in 

elections  for  a  long  time?— Yes,  that  is  so.  6  part  m 

i'-’j ! 5  ^IK)  15,11  y°u  n|1875  or  187C  join  the  Fenian  organisation? — Yes 

after'1*8'  WOTe  P  ’ 1  ba lleve'  on  the  SuPreme  Council  at  that  time?-Yes,  soon 

75,119.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that  Mr.  Patrick  Evan  and  Mr  r„i,„  p 
also  members  of  that  Supreme  Council  ?-Tbat  is  so  °  J 5hn  Barry  were 

7fJ20'  We .have  already  had  it  proved,  but  I  will  ask  you  also  had  the  Fenian  body 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  outrage  or  crime  ?_Nothing  whatever.  I  neve?  heard 
a  single  suggestion  in  favour  of  outrage  during  my  connexion  with  it 
>o,12 1 .  Its  aspiration  was  fighting  ?— That  was  the  theory. 

75,122.  You  were,  I  believe,  an  honorary  member,  and  you 
ith  the  Fenian  centres  at  all  ? — Not  at  all ;  never  did 

/OJ23.  I  think  after  you  had  been  a  little  time  a  member  of  that  body  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  having  reference  to  parliamentary  action  ?— Yes  motlon 

7o  i24  Am  i  right  that  that  was  to  declare  that  parliamentary'  action  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  organisation  ?— Yes,  that  was  the  object.  ^  1 

resolution  ?t?wfdid°U  and  ^  J°hl1  Barry  a”d  Mr'  Patrick  Egan  Toto  aSainst  that 

l?’!2d-  Mf- Barry  and  Mr.  Egan,  I  believe,  resigned ?-They  resigned,  yes 

75.127.  And  you  declined  to  resign?— Yes,  I  declined  to  resign.  * 

75.128.  You  were  expelled  ? — I  was  expelled. 

75.129.  Was  that  in  August  of  1887? — That  was  in  August  of  1877  I  mnxr 
now,  perhaps  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barry,  that  as  far  as  I  believe,  Mr  Barry 

MrTan  atGVer  Wlth  the  movement  af<^  this  time.  I  do  not  know  abo™ 

75.130.  As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  if 

that  ?  Notnmg  but  what  I  will  explain  later  on.  I  may  sayHat  ' Mr Barn  It 
associated  with  me  m  regard  to  my  action.  J  y  ’  arr^  was 

/S  iSL  I  come  to  that.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh,  of  Middlesboroimh 't 
— I  had,  and  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of  him.  • 

70,132.  After  you  were  expelled  did  you  and  Mr.  Walsh,  as  you  say,  with  Mr  R 
get  together  some  of  the  Fenians  in  England  and  lay  before  them  your  views  o2 
Parliamentary  question  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Walsh  collected  a  number  of  persons  7mm  R 

moTCmenf”8  and  Wh°  ^  SUpp03ed  t0  be  influential  persons  in  connexion  wTb  the 
—Yes33’  Y°U  ^  J0U  3aid  bef°re  them  y°Ur  VieWS  °n  the  Parliamentary  question  ? 


did  not  come  in  contact 
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75.134.  Was  that  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  action  as  against  physical  force  ?- 

Certainly.  ,  .  ?_^;v  0biect  was  to  increase  the  power 

75.135.  What  was  your  object  a ;  that  time  .  as  far  as  possible  of 

of  the  ParneUite  Parliamentary^  ty,^  and  who  would  exert  themselves 

SloterthTcountry  by  the  network  of  the  organisation  which  then  existed. 

75  137*  Indfrom' “thaftime  did ‘yT know  anything  about  the  Fenian  movement  at 
n  ?  ’  -vrnV  +Tia  qliffhtest  I  did  not  know  directly  or  indirectly. 

^^T^ink,  that  yon  offered  him  1001.  if  he  would  vote  differently 
from’ what  he  did  vote  ?— There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  that  statement. 

77!;ltl:  w"^  ^orT^t^ou  told  us  it  was  in  favour  of 

Mr75l3144C  WaAhere'a  party  opposed  to  Mr.  Isaac  Butt, but  within  the  Fenian  ranks  ? 
-Yes  there  was  a  party  who  were  ultra-Fenians  who  were  entirely  m  favour  of 

since0 been  convicted  do  you  recollect  his 
taking  any  action  against  Mr.  Butt’s  movement  in  the  early  stage  '—Yes,  he  broke  up 

“  &  D  “heKr^tp  ~Ca^ack  a  Home  Buie  meeting  in  Manchester  when 

vmn  4ai’p  nlmirman ? — He  did,  he  organised  the  attack  upon  us  there. 

7  7 5  147.  I  believe  you  were  struck  ?-I  was  struck ;  there  is  a  mark  on  my  skull  to  the 
F75  14ft Bltweeti877eandfi880OwetSyou  a  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell— a  coadjutor  of 

in  1880  you  were  at  the  Eotunda 

“  wfo/AndTa? yoV^nL^^supported,  a  resolution  attacking  Parliamentary 

aC75ni5TYIsSthat  true  ?-Perfectly  untrue ;  it  was  a  vote  of  censure  on  myself,  and  of 
course  I  was  not  very  likely  to  support  it,  and  besides,  it  was  given  m  evidence  heie, 
and  Sir  Charles  Russell  read  the  report  of  the  meeting,  and  the  resolution  was  never 

PXliaHalwitWnot°mtedaJor  in  fact  seconded  t— It  was  neither  moved  nor 

seconded.  , 

75,153.  O’Hanlan  tore  it  up,  I  believe  ? — He  tore  it  up. 

75  154  Had  vou  anything  to  do  with  that  resolution  whatever  .  rso. 

75,155.  Was  it  contrary  to  your  view? — Perfectly  so.  I  should  have  voted  agams 

it  if  it  had  been  put  to  the  vote.  ,  T  _ 

75  156  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  whether  Mr.  James  Fergusson  was  a 

Fenian  ? — I  believe  not ;  I  believe  he  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Fenians. 
75,157.  He  swore  he  was  not.  You  joined  the  Land  League  in  18/9  .  itxactiy. 

75  158.  And  the  National  League  ? — As  soon  as  it  was  formed. 

75,159.  And  you  have  been  closely  identified  with  both  of  those  movements  al 

75  160.  Had  you,  or  the  Land  League,  or  the  National  League,  directly  or  indiiectly, 
anythin o-  to  do  with  crime  or  outrage  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe. 

75,161.  In  the  spring  of  1880  did  you  attend  a  meeting — I  think  it  was  a  dinner,  or 

was  it  a  meeting  ? — A  dinner. 
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75.162.  In  the  hotel  at  Cork  ? — Yes. 

75.163.  To  which  reference  has  been  made  ? _ Yes. 

75  165'  Will  vonPt°«b  haS  b6en  prodaced  of  what  ^ou  said  on  that  occasion  ?— Yes. 

\\  ill  you  tell  me  your  recollection,  if  you  please,  of  what  you  did  sav  ?— 

Well,  of  course,  the  reporter  who  gave  the  report  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  a 

full  report,  and  really  what  he  did  do  was  in  parts.  He  gave  a  few  wo^  of  the 

partTithThe  rof  l  and  a  few  words  of  tlie  end,  and  left  out  the  middle 

Lily  dfd  sav  WW  T  reP°rt  conYG^d  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  what  I 
really  did  say  What  I  did  convey  was  this :  It  was  on  the  verge  of  the  general 

e  ection  and  the  tendency  of  the  speech  was  a  warning  to  those  who  would  support 

Whiggish  candidates  that  the  people  would  be  disgusted  if  some  men  were  elected  and 

the  result  would  be  that  outrage  and  dynamite  theory  would  get  any  amount  of  support 

n  point  of  fact,  the  tendency  of  what  I  said  was  entirely  against  outrage  and  against 

EXeCTES  ^  tten  ‘alked  °f  111  “--iongwanrthfaTckao\\riaS 

75,166.  That  was  Hartmann  ? — Hartmann,  yes. 
name.1  Hartmann’s  name  wa^  mentioned  ?— I  certainly  mentioned  Hartmanns 

75,168.  Just  tell  me,.  please,  in  what  connexion,  or  perhaps  you  have  already 
'.one  so  It  was  a  warning  against  putting  in  Whiggish  Members  of  Parliament  and 
le  result  rather  strongly  corroborates  my  view  because  the  county  of  Cork  where  I 
spoke,  elected  two  men  belonging  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the  nominal  Home  Rule 
p,n  \.  Immediately  after  the  general  election  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  Home 
RuJe  members.  Ihere  was  a  very  close  contest  as  to  whether  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Shaw 
should  be  leader.  Mr.  Parnell  got  a  small  majority,  and  immediately  Mr.  Shaw’s  party 
seceded  and  acted  m  opposition  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  the  1880  Parliament  y 

^75,16..  Now,  Mr.  Biggar,  in  the  autumn  of  1880  you  made  a  speech  at  Castleisland  ? 

X  6S. 

75,170.  I  am  not  quite  sure  in  which  volume  that  speech  is  reported  ? 

(Mr.  Socimes.)'  It  is  page  190  of  the  speeches. 

Mr.  li.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  afraid  my  number  is  not  the  same.  In  your  Lordship’s  copy 
at  all  events  it  is  page  190.  i  ry 

75,171  Now,  Mr.  Biggar,  in  the  first  place,  before  that  meeting  when  you  made 

that  speech— -you  may  recollect  the  speech,  it  was  the  10th  October  1880  ? _ Yes. 

7o,l/2.  Had  you  been  to  Tralee,  to  a  house  where  a  tenant  had  been  evicted?— 

.  passed  the  house  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  on  the  way  from  Tralee 
where  I  slept  the  night  before,  to  Castleisland.  That  house  the  tenant  had  been 
evicted  from  by  Mr.  feam  Hussey,  and  I  believe  in  fact  Mr.  Hussey  acknowledged  here 
in  ins  ewdence  that  the  valuation  of  the  premises  was  1Z.  and  the  rent  10Z  I  think 
that  is  it.  There  was  some  enormous  difference  between  the  valuation  and’ the  rent 
and  the  people  had  been  turned  out,  and  the  roof  taken  off  the  house,  and  the  people 
slept  m  a  shed  against  the  side  of  the  house.  “  ^ 

^5,173,  A  lean-to? — A  lean-to,  not  more  than  three  feet  high. 

/ 5,1 74.  Did  that  move  the  indignation  of  persons  who  saw  it,  yourself  included?— 
i  es,  very  much  so. 

75,175.  Now,  the  passage  that  is  referred  to  is  as  follows:— 

«  i  SUPP0S®  a  tenaut  13  evicted,  you  can,  if  possible,  take  means  to 

M  ^e  th's  tenant  put  back  into  his  holding.  You  can  take  care  that  the  land 
will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you  can  take  care  that  the  cattle  shall  not 
be  cruelly  treated  but  that  they  can  stray  off  the  land;  the  fences  will  fall 

“  takes  *t Ids  laml ®  n°  “  havin^  that  land‘  SupPose  other  man 

And  then  there  is  an  interruption. 

££  T  .“  Thf e  are  ah  “eans  which  you  can  take.  Another  means  was  taken  in 
££  Limerick  the  other  day.  A  farmer  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  the  occupier 
£  )ia<'  Jeen  evicted.  He  took  the  produce  to  Limerick  market  and  could  get  no 
££  ^  *  ou  can  take  care  that  any  of  these  shall  be  a  marked  man,  and  shall 

££  su.  r 'instead  of  gam— (hear,  hear).  There  is  another  question  which  has  been 
££  raised  yery  much.  The  Land  League  are  unfairly  charged  with  shooting  of 
andlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recojnmend  the  shooting 
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of  landlords  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They  never  have  given  any 
advice  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man  and  plenty  of  othei 
Horl  Mr  Hussev  *  but  I  can  toll  you  what  the  League  can  do.  It 
anyone*3  is  charged  with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his 
ao-ent  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  that  person,  who  is  charge d 
wffh  the  offence,  shall  get  a  fair  trial.  What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a 
landlord *  First  of  all,  the  Government  offers  an  enormous  reward  ,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  some  one  may  commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge 
mav  be  felt,  or  against  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion,  but  of  the  e  y 
va/uest  kind,  may  take  place.  Then  the  police  take  care  that  if  they  hea 
anything  of  a  suspicious  nature  they  bring  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  take 
care  if  anything  is  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar— (interruption)  sha 
be  suppressed,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  for  a  conviction. 

The” Zgt«eswho  hear  the  case  are  all  partisans  against 
..  the  prisoner  atthe  bar  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class  Then  again  if  any 
“  casePwhatever  iB  made  against  the  prisoner  and  he  is  sent  forward  tor  trial  at 
Cthe  alsizes,  the  Government  take  care  to  pack  the.  jury  ;  they  bring  down  the 
“  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  try  if  possible  to  twist  any  little 

TMien  there  is  a  hiatus.  .  .  ,  • 

«  at  their  command  for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction. 

“  Well  you,  the  members  of  the  local  Land  League,  can  use  your  exei 
“  to  set  everything  in  favour  of  the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime  as 
shooting  a  landlord.  You  can  take  care  an  innocent  man  shall  not  suffer  the 
penalty  he  is  not  entitled  to  suffer.  These  are  all  things  which  are  thoroughly 
Fegitimate,  and  which  you  can  do,  and  which  will  have  the  effect  of  brmgm 
about  a  beneficial  state  of  things.  In  reference  to  land  tenure  the  system 
hitherto  has  been  this.  The  people  have  been  tyrannised  over  by  an  unfair 
-  administration  of  the  law— (interruption)— by  which  the  landlords— the  powerful 

s  -  .i. 

you, ’was  there  any  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  m  Ireland  .  Not  the 

slightest,  not  then,  or  now.  _  .  .  ,  ,  ■  i 

75  176  Was  this  speech  of  yours  intended,  or  was  it  in  your  opinion  unc  ers  ^00(  > 

vour  hewers  that  it  was  intended  as  an  incitement  to  crime  ?-I  think  not.  The 
Wdinv  oWect  of  wbat  I  said  at  Castleisland,  and  in  fact  at  every  other  place  was  to 
get  the  people  to  organise  for  their  own  protection,  and  to  assist  each  other  m  fighting 

with  tbe  landlords.  .  .  .  .  , 

75  177  And  in  regard  to  persons  charged,  was  it  vour  opinion  that  they  shout 
have’adequate  legal  advice?— Yes,  certainly— I  may  say  that  I  understand  tne  policy 
of  the  League  has  not  been  to  pay  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners— I  understand  the 
policy  of  the  League  has  not  been  to  defend  prisoners,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

75  178  Now,  Mr.  Biggar,  at  Bailieborough,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, ,  there  is  another 
speech,  I  think,  of  yours':  I  do  not  know  the  page  of  your  Lordship  s  copy,  but  it  is 

an  early  page. 

(Mr.  Soames.)  Page  6,  21st  October  1880. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  There  is  one  passage  which  I  will  read  to  you  first  before  I  come 

to  the  passage  that  the  Times”  relies  upon.  You  continue  :—  . 

“  Now  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  from  time  to  time  a  good  many  criticisms 
“  on  the  action  of  the  National  Land  League  .  .  .  •  for  the  settlement  of 

“  the  Irish  question  might  be  made,  than  proposed  by  the  League;  but  we  find 
“  the  League  in  existence,  and  we  find  that  the  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  has  become 
“  so  general,  that  I  do  not  require  to  argue  in  favour  of  it,  but  1  may  say  this  : 
«  that  I  think  the  plan  proposed  is  the  most  feasible  of  any,  namely,  that  the 
“  Government  should  buy  the  land  of  the  country,  and  that  they  should  sell  at  a 
«  reasonable  rate  their  holdings  to  the  occupiers,  allowing  them  to  pay  up  by 
“  instalments  for  35  years.” 

Was  that  the  policy  you  were  supporting? — Certainly,  that  was  the  policy  of  tho 
League. 
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75,179.  Then  it  proceeds  :  — 

«  “  5°W’-  WOrthy  ^airman  in  his  speech  said  that  it  was  undesirable  that 

„  tb®  ^  °Tf  vi,?lence  towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated 

«  °n  that  subject  I  will  say  this,  that  the  Land  League  as  a  body  wants  to 

“  tothel  b-^neficia1’  a°d  do  not  want  any  violence  should  7be  offered 

to  the  landlord.^  L  ow  one  of  the  reasons  is  this— that  persons  who  have  under 

taken  to  shoot  landlords  have  missed  the  landlord  and  shot  someone  whom  they 

Bnt ^h p DC '  1  thatv1S,  r  object  wbicb  is  palpable  on  the  face  of  if 

is  th^t  deeffJ’  n°fbjeCtI10nS  ^hlch  bave  been  raised  against  this  agitation  as  a  body 
is,  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the  peonle  who 

came  to  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  thatf  it  has 

calculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  in  public  opinion 

with  those  likely  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure.  And  you  should 

Tt  -P  idiS£0Urf^e  deeds  ot  vlolence  them  Then  there  is  another  objection  7 
It  should  be  object,  not  objection,  I  think.  J  0n 

“  Wbl>h  Wlli  undoubtedly  be  palpable  to  you  all.  It  becoming  a  general  thimr  of 
acting  violently  to  any  class  of  people,  the  result  would  be  that  deeds  of  violence 
v  ould  become  general,  and  then  bring  discredit  on  the  Irish  people.  These  are 

Then  there  is  a  blank. 

‘I  BrA0U'ri,be.delig^d  witl1  ??  8aying  shoot  the  landlords.  I  say  in  the 
n  f  f  he  6n  farmers  of  Ireland,  I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable.” 

{The  President.)  That  should  be — 

I  say  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  I  hone  ” 

{Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.)  I  fancy  so. 

«  y 1  .StY;  ^  tbe  interest  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  I  hone  that  it  i« 
undesirable  that  such  deeds  should  be  practised.  (Cheers.)  I  say  it  is  the  duty 

M  °f  P"bll°  “en  5>  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and  the  grea/ criminals  are 

«  an®j  thal^sB  °ffIrel“d*  ^°TW’  reSard  t0  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution, 

„  ‘  o  , .  tbe  termation  of  Land  League  clubs  in  this  country.  Now  what 

•  “  that  if  ? b]GffiS  °ff  and  iClubi3’  and  What  are  the  benefits  ?  Some  of  them  are 
that,  it  a  sufficient  number  became  members  of  the  club  they  can  ad  nut 

:  “i  NoW,  the  limit  we  say  is  the  reasonaS’ renTfor  land ?n  Ihe 

„  J0veinment  valuation.  We  say  that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  is  a  fair  and 

“  rateTnot  fafr  n  l'P°^  th®  mdu8trI  ofthe  People,  and  anything  beyond  that 
„  te  ®  0t  fair*  (Cheers.)  Name  a  certain  number  of  good  tenants  not  to  n-v 

..  ™onr  tban  the  Government  valuation  of  the  land.  It  is  the  same  in  all  nartsPof 

-■  magsn  rHo&h0tlandf  nai?e1/’  tuat  masters  and  employees  enter  into  arrange- 
4,  ■ ,,  L  du  heie  referred  to  the  trades  unions  in  England  and  Scotland  1 

W  all  we  propose  is  this,  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  should  enter  into 

..  feThoTn^  f  Ag-  ?  0ne  6,haI1  PaI  more  than  th0  Government  valuation 

for  the  land,  and  if  he  refuses  to  take  that  rent,  why  give  him  nothino-  until  ne 
Chooses  to  alter  his  mind  ?  Then,  with  regard  to  not  payinu  more  than  a 

-  an? i  o°f  Z\ d  Ttte  lanfl0mdn  “A  CT1Ct  Well>  now  ^  then  becomes 
“  l/t  theLfti  Land  League  ?  The  duty  of  the  Land  League  is  first  of  ail  to 

g  t  ‘  best  legal  advice.  lnen,  suppose  you  are  unsuccessful,  the  next  move 
you  take  is  then  for  all  parties  who  are  members  of  the  Land  League  ” 


- m  uut,  J-iauu  J-ltJclgUe  - 

(  .  W  mterruPtion  was  hero  caused  by  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  platform 
jostling  the  policeman  who  was  taking  notes,  and  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  came  to  the 

■  ‘  Mr  Parnell  thTt  tv  “r  ^  T  the  L“d  Lea°ue’  and  14  is  the  desire  of 
ill .  1  arnell  that  the  Government  reporters-  should  come  on  the  platform.’ 

policeman  then  came  on  the  platform  and  quiet  was  restored.) 

oJ^Biggar’“^:A  baYe  been  t0°  tedious,  but  seeing  that  I 
one  of  the  representatives  of  this  country,  I  will  speak  at  some  length  The 

against*  vm]Ue  rj"?  S”*,  *be  landlord  is  bringing  an  action 

g  st  jou.  I  hen,  if  the  landlord  succeeds,  it  is  your  duty  by  all  the  means 

m^your  power  to  take  care  that  no  man  shall  take  this  land  tL/anotfier  persop 
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“  When  we  talk  about  the  curse  that  falls  upon  a  man  who  commits  murder, 

“  I  think  a  similar  curse  falls  upon  a  man  who  has  the  cupidity  to  take  the  land 
“  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  seeing  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  every  man 

“  who  lives  in  the . Now,  there  are  many  ways  by  which 

“  you . ” 

Then  the  reporter  says,  I  could  not  catch  the  remaining  words  of  this  sentence. 

“  For  instance,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  any  of  his  family  you  give  him 
“  no  sympathy,  and  the  shopkeepers  should  not  buy  from  him.  A  similar  thing 
“  might  occur  all  over  the  country,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  pressure  brought  to 
“  bear  upon  a  few  of  these  people,  the  result  will  be  that  such  a  thing  as  taking 
“  land  will  not  be.  This,  of  course,  is  depending  upon  what  we  call  a  final 
“  settlement.” 

The  final  settlement,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  purchase  ? — Certainly,  that  was  the  final 
settlement.  I  remember  once  at  a  meeting  in  co.  Antrim  I  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting  because  they  went  in  for  what  they  call  the  three  F  s.  I  insisted  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Land  League,  namely,  the  purchase  out  of  the  landlords. 

75.180.  You  object  to  the  three  F’s? — As  a  final  statement. 

75.181.  You,  as  it  appears  from  this  speech,  advocated  combination  by  the  tenants  ? 

— Certainly.  . 

75.182.  In  your  honest  judgment,  was  that  combination  necessary  in  the  condition 

of  Ireland  at  that  time? — It  was  indispensable. 

75.183.  Now,  we  know  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  were  arrested 

under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

75.184.  You  went  over  to  Paris  yourself  ? — Yes. 

75.185.  And  when  you  were  in  Paris,  I  believe  you  were  about  three  months  there? 
— About  three  months. 

75.186.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  there  ? — I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Egan  there. 

75.187.  Did  you  assist  him  in  any  way  with  regard  to  the  fund? — To  some 
extent. 

75.188.  Was  it  the  collection  of  the  fund  or  the  disposition  of  the  fund  ? — It  was 
more  in  this  way.  He  and  I  were  joint  trustees  for  the  invested  funds,  and  it  required 
two  signatures  to  deal  with  those  invested  funds,  and  to  that  only,  and  he  and  I  acted 
jointly.  But  with  regard  to  the  direct  receipts  which  came  from  America  at  that  time, 
they  came  to  Mr.  Egan  himself,  and  I  was  not  required  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  I  did  not  interfere  with  the  distribution  of  the  money,  as  far  as  I 
remember. 

75.189.  You  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  also  ? — He  was  there  a  portion  of  the  time. 

75.190.  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  his  wife’s  property  ? — Yes,  he  talked  to  me  a  good 
deal  about  the  litigation  in  connexion  with  his  wife’s  property. 

75.191.  Was  there  a  conversation  about  his  father-in-law’s  will? — His  father-in-law 
and  brother-in-law  together. 

75.192.  While  there,  did  you  ever  learn  or  hear  from  Egan,  or  Sheridan,  anything 
to  lead  you  to  believe  that  they  were  parties  to  outrage  or  crime  of  any  kind  ? — Not 
at  all. 

75.193.  And  in  February  1882,  you  left  Paris,  and  returned  to  your  Parliamentary 
duties  ? — Yes. 

75.194.  That  wa3  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  still  in  prison  as  a  suspect  ? — He  was  still 
in  prison. 

75.195.  And  in  May  1882,  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  occurred  ?■ — Yes. 

75.196.  Now,  I  must  ask  you,  did  you  know  anything  at  all,  or  have  any  suspicion 
of  this  Invincible  conspiracy  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

75.197.  Delaney  swore  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amnesty  Association, 
at  which  some  Invincibles  were  present  ? — I  may  have  been.  As  Delaney  described 
the  meeting,  it  would  be  something  of  a  public  meeting,  and,  of  course,  it  took  place 
verj  many  years  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  took  place.  I  suppose  the  Amnesty 
Association  was  dissolved  about  1875  or  1876. 

75.198.  A  little  later  it  is  suggested  to  me,  1878  ? — Somewhere  about  that  time. 

75.199.  At  all  events,  four  years  before  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  Do  you  know 
whether  any  of  the  men  afterwards  convicted  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were 
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present?— I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  never  heard  the  names  of  the  men  until 
these  Phoenix  Park  trials,  and  I  never  knew  there  was  such  a  name  as  Carey. 

75,200.  The  Amnesty  Association  was  started  by  Mr.  Butt? — Yes. 

/  5,201.  And  supported  by  a  number  of  people  of  the  first  position  in  Ireland ? — 

Certainly. 

75.202.  I  mean  those  not  in  sympathy  now  with  your  opinions? — Certainly. 

75.203.  The  object  was  to  get  a  release  of  the  political  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

75.204.  And  it  succeeded  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

75.205.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  a  member? — I  do  not  know — I  was  a 

subscriber..  I  do  not  know,  in  fact,  that  there  was  membership.  I  think  subscription 
was  the  thing.  v 

75.206.  You  subscribed,  and  were  in  thorough  sympathy  with  it? — Certainly. 

7 5.207 .  Is  there  any  ground  for  saying  persons  came  to  you  and  offered  money _ 

20L  or  30Z.,  or  any  sum,  and  that  they  went  down  to  the  country  to  commit  outrages  ? _ 

Not  at  all. 

75.208.  Do  you  know  of  the  funds  of  the  League  being  engaged  in  favour  of 
anything  of  the  sort  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  sort ;  it  is  quite  unfair  to  say  so  ; 
I  was  not  attending  many  meetings  of  the  organising  committee,  and  I  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing. 

75.209.  As  far  as  you  know  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  and  believe,  in  fact. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

75.210.  When  did  you  commence  what  I  may  term  your  political  life  ?— I  suppose 
about  40  years  ago,  perhaps  a  little  more. 

75.211.  May,  I  take  it  to  appreciate  that  date — about  the  year  1849? — Somewhere 
about  that. 

75.212.  When  did  you  join  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— About  1875,  or 
1876. 

75.213.  Joined  it? — Yes. 

/  5,214.  My  friend,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  said  you  had  done  so  in  your  hot 
youth. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Did  I,  I  do  not  recollect. 

75.215.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  ask  you — I  do  not  go  into  detail,  as  to  the  exact 
date,  but  you  had  been  some  time  in  political  life  then  ? — A  long  time. 

75.216.  And  brought  mature  judgment  to  bear  upon  your  political  position  — That 
is  another  question,  I  had  formed  opinions  certainly. 

75.217.  Very  fixed  opinions? — Certainly. 

75.218.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  in  England  or  Ireland  that  you  joined  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — It  was  in  Ireland. 

75.219.  Was  that  at  Belfast  ? — No. 

75.220.  Where  was  it  ? — In  Dublin. 

75.221.  Did  you  take  the  oath — it  is  page  2123 — when  you  joined  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

75.222.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  know  who  were  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  when  I  became  a  member  of  this  myself,  I  do  not  know  anything 
beyond  that. 

75.223.  When  you  joined  it — when  you  became  a  member? — I  became  a  member 
before  I  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

75.224.  I  understand  what  you  mean  now.  When  you  became  a  member,  may  I 
take  it,  that  was  in  the  year  1875? — About  the  year  1875— about  1876,  perhaps.  I 
think  1875  I  became  a  member  of  the  organisation. 

75.225.  Where  did  you  join  the  Supreme  Council? — I  could  not  say  exactly.  I 
think  I  was  perhaps  at  three  meetings,  altogether  of  a  half-year  each,  and  that  would 
make  it  perhaps  the  beginning  of  1876  ;  or  perhaps  I  was  only  at  two  meetings,  I  do 
not  know.  I  was  at  two  or  three  meetings  altogether. 

75.226.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  exactly  as  to  the  dates  ? — I  cannot  give  you  exact 
dates.  I  know  the  exact  time  when  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  organisation,  that 
is,  when  I  was  excluded,  but  the  exact  date  with  regard  to  the  dates  I  cannot  tell. 
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75.227.  You  say  you  joined  in  1875  or  1876,  which  is  of  course  a  rather  wide 
definition  of  time  ? — Yes. 

75.228.  Some  time  must  have  elapsed  before  you  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  ? — Some  little  time. 

75.229.  How  long  would  that  be  ? — I  believe  I  became  a  member  of  the  organisation 
in  1875,  and  then  I  probably  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  ^Council — well,  some 
12  months  after. 

75.230.  How  long  do  you  think  you  continued  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — 
Well,  for  a  year  ora  year  and  a  half  ;  not  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 

75.231.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  right  in  fixing  your  date  in  1877  ?— Perfectly 
certain. 

75.232.  What  part  of  1877  would  that  be,  because  that  is  a  fixed  date,  and  the  other 
dates  depend  upon  that,  I  understand  ? — Exactly. 

75.233.  Now,  when  you  joined  the  Supreme  Council,  who  were  the  members  of  it  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know,  my  Lords,  whether  I  ought  to  answer  that  question,  because  some 
of~the  parties  have~beeh~namedhere,  and~othersJTave  not~been  nameJT  if  it  is~^atenal, 
TiFYionrae  1  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  great  secret- about Jji. 

75.234.  Well,  Mr.  Biggar,  my  view  is  that,  subject  to  their  Lordships,  I  have  no 
ulterior  object  in  view;  but  there  are  observations  to  be  made  with  regard  to  it? — I 
have  named  two  you  have  had  Levy,  and  he  named  one  or  two  others  of  them,  and 
there  are  other  parties  who  have  not  been  named.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
particular  reason  in  mentioning  the  name  of  any  particular  person  who  was  a  member 
or  not. 

75,?35  There  is  no  ulterior  object  in  my  question  ? — You  name  anyone  and  ask  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you. 

75.236.  If  you  wish  it  to  come  from  me,  I  will  put  the  names  to  you.  Was  a  man 
named  Doran  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — Yes. 

75.237.  What  was  his  name — C.  S.  Doran  ? — I  think  jo. 

75.238.  "Charles  DoranJ. — Yes. 

75.239.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — He  was. 

75.240.  Mr.  Barrv.  I  think  you  named  ? — Yesi 

75  941^  Mr  ITha.rles  Kickham  ?-— Pfe~W35^ 

75.242. -C.  ,T.  Hickham  ?^Yesl 

75.243.  Was  Patrick  Egan  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  certainly. 

75.244.  And  tj’fta.snrflr  ?— Wes.  he  was  treasurer. 

75.245.  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesboro’  ? — Well,  I  think  John  Walsh  was  a  member 
when  I  became  a  member  first,  and  then  he  ceased  to  be. 

75.246.  The  particular  part  of  the  time  when  you  joined  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

75.247.  Did  John  Torley  represent  Scotland  ? — A  man  named  something  like  that — 
I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  name. 

75.248.  John  Ryan? — Yes,  there  was  a  John  Rvap. 

75.249.  Was  Robert  Johnson? — ^es.  ~ 

75.250.  He  was  representing  'UisterT I  think  ? — Yes. 

75.251.  WasBrennan  a  member  ~df~~the~  organisation  or  council,  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  ? — lie  was  not  a  member  ofJhe  counciTm  my  time. 

75.252.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  organisation.  Just  think? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
means  of  knowing. 

75.253.  Was  any  list  kept  of  the  organisation? — None. 

75.254.  If  a  man  became  a  member  of  the  organisation,  would  not  his  name  be  kept 
in  some  list  ? — I  never  saw  a  list,  and  never  heard  a  list  was  kept. 

75.255.  If  a  man  became  a  member  of  the  organisation  he  took  the  oath  ? — Yes/ 

75.256.  Was  his  name  never  entered  in  any  book  ? — My  name  was  never  entered  in 
any  book. 

75.257.  Was  there  any  payment  of  subscription? — I  never  paid  any  subscrption. 

75.258.  You  belonged  to  the  organisation,  but  no  subscription  was  paid  ? — Not  by 
me. 

75.259.  Were  you  following  the  resolution,  or  was  there  a  special  exemption  to  you  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  the  rule  was. 

75.260.  There  was  no  special  exemption  to  you  ? — There  was  no  special  exemption. 

75.261.  Or  implied  ? — Or  implied.  I  do  not  know. 
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75.262.  On  account  of  you  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

75.263.  I  want  to  know  what  was  the  rule  of  the  society.  Was  there  a  subscription 
to  it  ? — Certainly.  Some  one  must  have  paid  some  subscription,  because  there  were 
some  funds  paid.  Patrick  Egan  was  treasurer.  He  paid  some  money,  which  of  course 
must  have  come  from  somewhere,  but  where  I  do  not  know. 

75.264.  The  treasurer  was  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

75.265.  And  therefore,  I  presume,  there  were  funds.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — 
I  suppose  from  subscriptions,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  know. 

75.266.  Was  there  anything  which  you  call  levying  dues? — I  suppose  there  must 
have  been  subscriptions ;  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  way  of  collection, 
because  there  were  funds,  but  how  the  funds  were  collected  I  really  do  not  know. 

75.267.  You  were  a  member  of  the  council  and  do  not  know  how  the  funds  were 
collected  ? — No. 

75.268.  Were  they  collected  for  political  objects? — I  do  not  know  how  the  funds 
were  collected  at  all. 

75.269.  I  am  dealing  with  you  as  a  gentleman  who  had  some  management  of  this. 
Were  there  funds  collected  for  the  purchase  of  arms  ? — I  do  not  know  how  arms  were 
purchased. 

75.270.  Had  each  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  to  contribute 
according  to  his  means  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  ? — In  reference  to  contributing 
anything,  I  never  was  asked  to  contribute  anything. 

75.271.  I  am  following  the  rules. 

“  Each  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  shall  contribute 
“  according  to  his  means  for  the  purchase  of  war  materials.” 

Would  that  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.272.  In  joining  this  organisation,  of  course,  you  made  yourself  acquainted,  I 
presume,  with  the  nature  of  the  organisation  you  were  joining? — No. 

75.273.  What? — I  simply  asked  could  I  do  any  good  by  joining  the  organisation, 
and  I  was  told  I  could. 

75.274.  Well? — And  there  was  no  explanation  given.  The  terms  of  the  oath  were 
read  over  to  me  once,  and  no  more. 

75.275.  Do  you  tell  us  that  you  took  that  oath  to  join  the  organisation,  and  never 
learned  the  nature  of  the  organisation  you  were  joining? — I  knew  in  general.  I  had  a 
general  idea  with  regard  to  what  the  theory  of  the  organisation  was,  but  I  may  tell 
you  this,  that  what  I  thought  I  could  do  was  to  direct  the  parliamentary  elections  by 
the  assistance  of  the  organisation.  That  was  my  object,  and  no  other. 

75.276.  That  may  have  been  your  object,  if  you  say  so ;  but  I  want  you  to  answer 
ray  question.  Did  you  learn  the  nature  of  the  organisation  you  were  joining  ? — I  did 
not  learn  in  the  form  of  explanation,  but  I  had  known  some  little  about  it. 

75.277.  Very  well  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had  known  for  a  very  long  time  in 
general  terms.  Of  course,  it  was  notorious  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  trials,  and  we 
knew  that  the  theory  of  the  organisation  was  physical  force,  but  before  I  became  a 
member  of  the  organisation.  Of  course,  it  ^as  something  like  10  years  after  the 
physical  force  section  of  the  organisation  seemed  to  have  broken  down — not  10  years, 
but  eight  years. 

75.278.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  the  oath  you  took.  I  am  reading  from  the  evidence 
given  at  page  2122 — blank — giving  your  name  : — 

“I,  [giving  your  name],  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  do  my  best  to 
“  establish  the  national  independence  of  Ireland,  and  that  I  will  bear  true 
“  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and 
“  government  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  implicitly  obey  the  constitution  of  the 
“  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  all  my  superior  officers,  and  that  I  will 
“  preserve  inviolable  the  secrets  of  the  organisation.” 

— Well,  that  is  not  the  terms  of  what  I  swore,  but  I  really  cannot  tell  you  in  what 
particulars  it  is  different.  As  I  told  you,  it  was  only  spoken  over  to  me  once, 
and  it  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  that  is  not  the  correct  statement  of  what  I 
swore. 
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75  279  Mr  Biggar,  I  must  take  the  best  answer  I  can  obtain  from  you.  This  nr 
sta  tedt  o  'bethe  Fenian  oath.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  not  the  oath  you  took  ? 

~ 75  ’IsO^Then  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  in  what  respect  the  oath  you  took  differed 
from  that  which  I  have  read  to  you  1-Well,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  that.  Of  course, 
as  I  say,  it  is  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  remember  the  terms  of  it  at  all. 

It  was  only  said8  over  to  me  once.  I  had  no  copy  of  it,  and  I  have  no  means  of 
refreshing  my  memory.  I  think  at  least  two  witnesses  were  examined  here  in  this 
inquiry,  and  I  think  they  both  gave  different  versions  of  the  oath,  and  I  am  not  sure 

whether  that  is  not  a  fraud  or  not.  _  i  i  i  mria  i« 

75  281.  The  oath  may  vary.  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  I  have  no  knowledge,  Ibis  is 

an  oath  given  as  being  the  oath.  You  have  taken  the  oath  You  were  a  member  or 
the  Supreme  Council,  and  must  have  known  it  was  being  administered^  I  ask  you  to 
tell  me,  if  you  can,  in  what  respect  you  say  the  oath  you  took  did  differ  from  that  I 

have  read  to  you  ? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

75  282.  You  cannot  give  me  any  particular  ?— No,  1  cannot.  ...... 

75283  If  you  took  this  oath  as  given  to  us  here,  you  would  have  sworn  implicitly 
to  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— Yes,  I  do  not  think 

that  is  in  what  I  swore.  ,  _  „  ,  -i 

75  284.  Why? — Well,  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  was,  but  I  really  cannot  say  why — 

simply  as  far  as  my  vague  memory  of  the  transaction,  which  occurred  many  years 

° 75,285.  Can  you  give  to  the  Court  your  recollection  of  what  the  oath  you  took  was  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  is  the  constitution.  The  preceding  page  is  “  Amended  Con- 
“  stitution.”  Then,  when  we  come  to  the  next  page,  that  is  also  Amended 
“  Constitution.”  The  one  I  am  reading  from  is  headed  “  Constitution  of  the  Irish 

“  Republican  Brotherhood.”  „  ,.  .,  ,, 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  think  the  heading  “  Amended  Constitution  _  applies  to  it  ail. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  There  are  several.  At  page  2121  it  is  headed  Amendet 

^Sir^L  James.)  Will  you  get  me  the  original  document  mentioned  on  page  2121  ? 

75  286.  Did  you  know  of  any  date  when  the  constitution  was  amended  .  Oil,  no, 
not  at  all.  I  suppose  tbe  fact  is  the  resolution  which  I  was  expelled  for  refusing  to 
agree  to  was  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  I  think  it  might  be  called  so.  It 

certainly  was  an  amendment  of  policy.  .  , 

75  287.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  you  would  swei.i 
to  implicitly  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  if  you  joined 
that  organisation  ?— Certainly,  I  should  think  it  would  be  reasonable,  of  course. 

75,288.  And  you  cannot  tell  me  in  what  particulars  your  memory  ditiers  irom  the 
oath  I  have  read  to  you  ?— No,  I  cannot  at  all. 

75  289  You  say  you  have  some  general  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood.  Was  it  one  of  the  objects  to  contribute  according  to  the 
member’s  means  for  the  purchase  of  war  material?— I  really  do  not  know  that.  U 
course,  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  anything  back.  What  occurred  was  this.  The  members 
of  our  council  got  a  report  from  each  of  the  council  from  the  different  districts,  and 
they  made  a  report  as  to  the  number  of  members  they  had  in  the  different  districts, 
and  the  number  of  arms,  and  I  think  the  amount  of  money  they  had,  but  I  do  not 

kn?A290.  I  must  point  out  to  you  membership  means  something  ?— Yes. 

75’ 291.  They  were  members  of  some  body  ? — Yes. 

75,292.  Which  had  a  constitution  ? — Yes. 

75  293.  Therefore,  surely,  it  was  important  for  you  to  know  what  that  constitution 

was  ? I  did  not  know  any  further  than  I  have  told  you.  I  was  never  asked  for 

any  money  for  arms,  and  I  never  gave  any. 

75,294.  I  am  speaking  of  the  constitution  and  objects  ? — I  know.  Well,  of  course, 
the  written  constitution  and  the  practical  constitution  may  in  some  cases  mean  ier y 
different  things.  These  people  who  expelled  mo,  their  theory  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  physical  force  and  opposition  to  parliamentary  action.  My  idea  was  perfectly 
different  from  theirs,  and  the  result  was,  of  course,  that  they  expelled  me ;  but  it  very 
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My  idea  was  different.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  of 


•  likely  was  their  idea, 
physical  force  at  all. 

75.295.  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  but  you  took  the  oath  ? — I  took  the  oath,  but  as  I 

told  you  1  had  not  got  the  principles  of  the  organisation  explained  to  me  when  I  took 
the  oath. 

75.296.  Did  you  not  think  you  could  obtain  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
organisation  if  you  had  asked  to  see  a  copy  of  it  ?— Very  likely,  but  I  do  not  know 
wnetner  there  was  a  copy  m  existence  or  not  then. 

75.297.  Did  you  ever  inquire  ?  I  think  I  once  got  a  copy  of  something  or  other, 
but  it  is  many  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

75.298.  You  think  you  once  got  a  copy  of  something  or  other— you  mean  by  that 
of  course,  a  copy  of  something  referring  to  the  constitution  ?— Exactly,  I  think  so  ■ 
but  what  was  m  it  I  really  cannot  recollect. 

75.299.  Before  I  come  to  that,  whilst  you  were  a  member  of  the  organisation  were 
arms  purchased  to  your  knowledge  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge,  no. 

/ 5,300.  lou  never  heard  of  it?  As  I  told  you  there  was  a  report  given  by  these 
men  from  the  different  districts  with  regard  to  the  number  of  members  and  the  number 

telf rmS  theJ  had  5  bUt  Where  tbe  arm3  W6re’  and  wllere  they  Game  from  1  really  cannot 

75.301.  I  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to  catch  you  ;  but  there  was  a  word  which  fell 
from  you  which  we  took  just  now.  You  used  the  terms  “  the  arms  ”  or  “  arms  ”  were 
purchased  ;  you  gave  an  answer  as  you  passed  on  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  arms  ? 
—1  think  not  the  purchase  of  arms.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  report  when  I  was 
there  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  arms.  I  think  not. 

75.302.  When  these  branches  reported  they  had  so  may  arms,  for  what  purpose  did 

you  gather  they  held  these  arms  ?— Their  idea  appeared  to  be  that  they  were  ffoine-  to 
use  them  to  start  a  rebellion.  &  6 

75.303.  What  was  your  idea  ?— My  idea  was  the  thing  was  absurd. 

75  304.  Still  you  were  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?— Well,  1  certainly  was  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  I  did  all  I  could  to  checkmate  their  theories. 

75,30j.  Y  nat,  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I  did  all  I  could  to  checkmate  the  theories  of  these 
people  who  were  opposed  to  me. 

75,306  You  had  taken  an  oath  implicity  to  obey  the  constitution  ?— Yes,  you  sav  so  • 
i  do^  not  know  whether  that  is  the  phrase.  J  ’ 

75  307.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  would  be  reasonable  ? — I  think  it  is  verv 
possible.  * 

75.308.  It  is  possible,  then,  you  had  taken  the  oath  to  obey  the  constitution  ? _ Yes  • 

perhaps  I  did.  '  ’ 

75.309.  Was  your  object  to  checkmate  your  colleagues  ?— Certainly,  to  checkmate 
the  physical  force  theory.  I  did  not  believe  a  bit  in  it. 

75.310.  Did  you  not  know  that  that  body  as  distinguished  from  outrage,  according 
to^vou,  had  been  established  to  enforce  the  physical  force  theory  ?— Yes,  many  years 

<5,311.  And  had  never  altered  its  constitution? — I  ’ do  not  know  whether  it  had  or 
not. 

75.312.  You  did  not  know  that  it  had  ?— I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  or  had  not, 

75.313.  Did  you  go  on  that  body  to  checkmate  your  colleagues  ? — I  went  on  the  body 

for  the  purpose  I  have  told  you,  namely,  to  use  the  organisation  which  existed  of  earnest 
men  on  purpose  to  put  in  as  large  a  number  of  men  in  favour  of  my  Parliamentary  views 
as  possible.  J 

75.314.  And  did  you  go  on  to  that  council  for  the  purpose  of  checkmating  the  views 

of  those  ?— I  wished  to  support  a  certain  policy  which  policy  was  different  from  what 
you  were  saying  was  the  policy.  You  read  it  from  the  book,  as  the  principle  of  the 
organisation.  Of  course  I  do  not  admit  at  all  that  that  was  the  principle  of  the 
organisation,  for  I  do  not  know.  r  r 

75.315.  Then  what  was  the  principle  of  the  organisation  ? — I  tell  you  the  principle 
of  the  organisation  was,  as  I  believe  originally  in  favour  of  physical  force ;  but  the  physical 
force  movement  broke  down. 

75.316.  Then  what  principle  did  you  go  to  checkmate  ?— To  checkmate  the  theory  of 
force}61,  °f  men  that  1  th°Ught  Were  exceeding1y  foolish,  who  believed  in  physical 
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,  4-Vq  Pnm mission  vou  went  to  checkmate  their  theory  and 
J*& tte  breaking  up  of  a  few  — g, 

Th75e3l8'  Do  yofcaU  the  collection  of  arms  a  practice  ?-I  do  not  know  whether  any 

^75^31^ ^underetood^ou “to  ““branches  reported  they  had  arms  in  their 
possession?  They  had  arms,  certainly.  irriuU,  tne  principles  of  the  organisation 

this.0  i  voted  against  this  change  of  policy. 

^75,321.  Yes  ?— I  voted  against  this  change  of  policy.  i_Exactly.  The 

75,322.  That  was  the,  time  ^to^pport  members  of  Parliament 

ToldTng0  the6v?eTiCdn  Whether  there  was  any  change  made  in  their  formal  rules 

I  really  do  not  know.  .  or  believe  you  had  a  document,  as  you  say, 

X  belk  did  the  document  you  saw 

contain  hl^of  SX-kcouncil  shall  be 

-  have  become,  or  may  of 

::  rr  trs 

“  Republic and  the  fideHt'y  anfinviolahlf secrecy! 

‘■I  rd“crort0aSpted  act  h  any  memb- of "mt 

:  CT6ry  S“h  °r 

wVTsstf  ...  - 

"SrYouIre  positi ^l^^UlocTm'fyou  “ntaining  the  constitution,  or 

75,325.  Then  you  do  recollect  the  document  yOT  ^  £  did  not  contain  this 

relating  to  the  constitution,  an  P  rrn  t  :g  cf  course  subject  to  my  defect  of 

T, —’..a  a-  l.  »*.. 

of  the  sort. 

^SSSkes  to  itself  the  right  of  treating  with  all  friendly 
-  powers  on  a^  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  the  advancement 
“  of  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

Wr,f2t  Ar^uBukl-ltm' “convinced  not.  I  do  not  think  at  all  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  that  the  one  I  saw  was  at  all  so  high-flown  a  document  as  that  which 

you  are  now  reading.  _ 

75’328-..IThe  Suprerne^ounciT shall  hav^power  To  “award  capital  punishment  only  in 
-  casesTofetmrn,  and  the  cr.me  of  ^“^0^.“  Supreme  “cotnS 
“  ^rd  on  the  P®*  °  the  cause  of  Irish  independence  and  subserve  the  interest  of 
::  ?h"sh  oXotk  foreign  G  overnment  in  Ireland,  to  the  detriment  of  Irish 
“  independence.” 

I  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort  not  remember  anything  of  the 

75,329.  What  is  your  memory  as  to  that  f— l  ao  not  rcmemuci.  j  q 
sort  •  • 

7*’830'..nS1  Supreme  cSTduX’  appoint  a  secret  court  in  each  of  the  seven 
..  divisions  of  the  I.E.B.  for  the  trial,  of  all  members  charged  with  the  commission 
“  of  treason  or  grave  misdemeanors.” 

_ X  do  not  remember  anything  of  that  sort. 
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75.331.  Referring  you  again  to  what  I  read  previously,  “  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
“  a  grave  misdemeanor  and  punishable  accordingly,”  did  you  ever  learn  what  was  the 
punishment  which  would  follow  the  commission  of  a  grave  misdemeanor  ? — No,  I  really 
do  not  know.  Such  a  question  as  the  punishment  of  misdemeanors  never  came  before 
my  notice  except  in  regard  to  myself. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  mention  I  am  reading  from 
what  purports  to  be  the  Amended  Constitution.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  this  too  highly. 
This  is  the  Amended  Constitution,  the  date  of  which  amendment  we  have  not  yet  been 
in  a  position  to  give  your  Lordship. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  was  only  produced  as  a  document,  Sir  Henry.  The  document 
was  found  in- 1882  by  Inspector  McArdle,  I  think. 

(The  President.)  They  were  both  of  them  spoken  of  ;  indeed,  they  are  both  of  them 
headed  “  Amended  Constitution.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  “  Amended  Constitution.”  These  documents  were  found,  and 
that  is  all  the  evidence  about  them.  I  think  there  is  another  constitution  of  the  Fenian 
body  put  in  somewhere. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  concur  in  what  Mr.  Reid  says.  I  gather  from  this  that  the 
constitution  did  not  contain  that  article  I  last  read. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  so. 

75.332.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Now,  will  you  tell  me  from  your  knowledge  of  this  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  who  is  the  person  who  will  be  most  likely  to  be  able  to  tell 
us  when  this  constitution  was  amended  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  the  present  office  bearers  are,  or  who  the  office  bearers  were  as 
soon  as  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  member  myself. 

75.333.  Was  there  a  person  acting  as  secretary  at  any  time  when  you  were  there  ? — 
There  was. 

75.334.  Who  was  it  ? — I  do  not  know,  my  Lord  ;  should  I  tell  that  ? 

75.335.  (The  President.)  You  have  no  privilege.  You  are  bound  to  answer;  but 
Sir  Henry  James  has  already  shown  he  does  not  wish  to  press  the  point  under  all 
circumstances  ? — He  is  not  any  of  the  parties  charged. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  very  loath  to  put  it  if  it  is  intimated  to  me  that  I  should  be 
putting  anybody  in  a  wrong  position.  I  only  wish  to  obtain  what  is  material  to  this 
inquiry,  i  will  consider,  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  whether  I  need  press  that 
question. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

75.336.  (Sir  II.  James.)  I  want  to  find  out  (that  is  the  object  only  of  my  question, 

not  to  attack  individuals)  where  we  can  get  information  from.  Tell  me  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  am  now  refraining  from  putting  the  question,  who  would  be  the  most 
likely  person  in  his  office  to  know  of  any  change  of  this  constitution  or  what  the  rules 
of  this  society  were  ? — I  do  not  know  who  were  the  members  before  I  became  a 
member,  and  i  do  not  know  who  the  members  were  after,  and  I  really  have  no  means 
of  telling  you.  _  # 

75.337.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  name.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  designate  a  person  by 
name,  I  am  only  asking  you  to  designate  an  office.  Would  the  secretary  know,  or  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  know  ? — I  think  the  secretary  of  the  Supreme  Council 
would  be  the  most  likely  person  to  know.  Of  course  I  do  not  know.  1  suppose  the 
secretary  at  the  time  at  which  any  alteration  was  made ;  but  I  do  not  know  who. 

75.338.  Having  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Council,  I  think  your  objection  would 
not  prevail  to  the  extent  of  repeating  whether  such  a  person  was  secretary.  Was  the 
secretary  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  persons  whom  we  have  now  obtained  from  you 
as  being  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — He  was. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  Then,  though  I  appreciate  the  wish  I  see  is  in  my  friend’s  mind  to 
the  fullest  extent,  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
make  much  difference  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  or  secretary.  I  do  not 
know  what  my  friends  think  ? 

75.339.  (Sir  G.  Russell.)  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? — You  know  otherwise. 

75.340.  (Sir  U.  James.)  Was  it  Mr.  Doran  ? — I  think  Levy  swore  it  was  Doran. 

75.341.  (Sir  II.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  will  leave  it  as  it  stands.  I  see  what  is  in 
Mr.  Biggar’s  mind.  You  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  that,  that  Levy  said  it  was 
Doran  ? — I  think  not. 
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75.342.  Mr.  Doran  is  in  Ireland,  I  think? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  know  where  his 
residence  is  very  well— his  usual  residence — but  where  he  is  at  the  present  moment,  I 
do  not  know. 

75.343.  Queenstown  is  his  residence  ? — Yes. 

75.344.  You  have  given  me  the  date  of  1877,  when  under  some  term  or  other  you 

left  this  organisation  ? — Yes.  .  .  .  .  , , 

75.345.  Was  there  any  formal  act  of  resignation  of  yourself  except  the  leaving  of  the 

organisation  ? — I  was  expelled.  < 

75.346.  Do  you  mean  there  was  a  resolution  in  terms  expelling  you  by  name  f — les, 

so  I  understood.  _  . 

75.347.  Who  do  you  say  were  parties  to  that  resolution? — The  parties  to  the 

resolution  were  the  parties  who  were  in  the  majority. 

75.348.  What  are  their  names  ?  I  have  got  the  names  of  the  council.  I  suppose 
they  were  members  of  the  council  ? — They  were  members  of  the  council,  certainly . 
There  would  be  no  one  present  but  the  council. 

75.349.  Who  do  you  sav  voted  for  your  expulsion  ? — The  late  Mr,  Kickham  voted 

r°r75,350.  Who  else  ? — Levy  voted  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  well  not  to  name  the  other 
parties — at  least,  I  assume  not;  I  do  not  know.  I  may  tell  you  that  Barry  did  not, 

and  Egan  did  not.  . 

75.351.  What  do  you  now  say  was  the  cause  of  your  being  expelled  f— Ihe  reason ot 

my  expulsion  was  because  I  refused  to  be  bound  by  a  resolution  of  a  majority  of  those 
then  present  in  favour  of  giving  up  Parliamentary  action. 

75.352.  When  had  you  entered  Parliament  ? — 1874. 

75.353.  You  took  the  oath  I  have  referred  to  after  taking  your  seat  in  Parliament  ? — 
Certainly. 

75.354.  And  taking  the  Parliamentary  oath  ? — Certainly. 

75.355.  Now  passing  from  this,  I  understand  from  what  you  have  told  my  learned 

friend,  Mr.  Beid,  after  leaving  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  1877  you  joined 
the  League  at  its  inception  ? — Yes.  1 

75.356.  Who  did  you  regard  as  the  founders  of  that  League  ?— Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  know  quite  who  would  be  called  the  founders.  Mr.  Davitt  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it,  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

75.357.  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  origin  of  it.  If  I  may  use  a  very  colloquial  phrase 
who  set  it  going  ? — I  think,  probably,  as  I  understood  it,  the  thing  was  done  first  in 
co.  Mayo,  and  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  were  both  present.  I  do  not 
remember  indeed. 


75.358.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Irishtown  meeting  ? — I  think  so.  I  remember 
Mr.  Parnell  speaking  to  me  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  been  consult¬ 
ing  him  on  the  subject  of  getting  up  a  land  agitation  before  the  thing  became  public. 
It'would  be  about  1878  or  1879.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  date. 

75.359.  At  any  rate,  you  knew  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  very  moving  spirit  ? — 

Certainly. 

75.360.  Did  you  know  that  John  Devoy  had  anything  to  do  with  it? — Oh,  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

75.361.  You  did  not  know  that  he  had  found  money  as  a  loan  ? — Not  at  all.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  heard  it  in  evidence  in  this  Court  or  not. 


(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  take  that  view  ;  that  he  advanced  money  as  a  loan. 

75.362.  Did  you  find  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  a  moving  spirit  ?— Certainly. 

75.363.  I  think  you  regarded  him  as  the  second  man  in  Ireland  ? — I  may  have 
thought  so  ;  I  do  not  know. 

75.364.  And  said  so  ? — He  is  a  most  important  man. 

75.365.  And  said  so? — Very  likely. 

75.366.  Second  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes,  very  likely. 

75.367.  Was  Brennan  a  moving  spirit? — Well,  Brennan  was  the  honorary  secretary 
and,  I  think,  paid. 

75.368.  I  do  not  understand  that  position.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
would  like  to  hear  that  explained  more  fully? — I  think  he  got  a  salary.  1  do  not 
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remember  now.  He  was  called  honorary  secretary,  but  I  believe  he  was  paid  secretary, 
paid  as  well  as  honorary. 

75.369.  I  will  not  discuss  the  qualification.  Of  course  Mr.  Davitt  has  over  and  over 
again,  frankly  enough  avowed  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  body  ? — Certainly. 

75.370.  So  was  Mr.  Patrick  Egan? — Certainly,  he  was. 

75.371.  I  think  you  have  told  me  you  do  not  know  whether  Brennan  was  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all. 

75.372.  Would  you  object  to  my  saying  too,  that  you  were  a  moving  spirit, 
Mr.  Biggar? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  became  a  member  of  the  organisation  as  soon 
as  it  became  an  organisation,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  was  a  moving  spirit  in 
regard  to  the  inception  of  it. 

75.373.  You  were  an  active  member  in  the  organisation  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  I 
would  not  say  that  either,  you  know. 

75.374.  You  had  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council? — Of  what  ? 

75.375.  Of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Up  to  1877. 

75.376.  Yes,  I  say  “had  been.”  Did  you  find  Mr.  Boyton  moving? — Well,  I  did  not 
know  anything  of  Boyton  till  the  Land  League  was  sometime  in  operation. 

75.377.  Shortly  after  ? — Well,  the  first  time  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  Boyton  was 
when  Mr.  Parnell  was  coming  from  Cork  after  his  return  from  America.  That  was  in 
the  spring  of  1880. 

75.378.  You  found  Boyton  then  an  active  member  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  a  member  at  all  or  not — whether  he  was  ever  a  member. 

75.379.  Not  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.380.  Did  you  not  know  him  as  an  organiser  ? — He  was  a  paid  organiser,  but  that 
is  a  different  thing  ;  I  do  not  know.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  League. 

75.381.  Did  you  find  a  gentleman  you  referred  to  just  now,  Mr.  Walsh,  of 
Middlesboro’  ? — He  was  a  paid  organiser  for  the  National  League. 

75.382.  For  the  Land  League  you  mean? — For  the  Land  League  in  England,  and  a 
very  trustworthy  man,  as  I  believe.  I  believe  that  he  did  all  he  could  honestly  for  the 
Land  League  in  opposition  to  the  physical  force  movement. 

75.383.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — I  knew  Sheridan,  yes. 

75.384.  He  was  an  organiser  ? — He  was  an  organiser.  I  met  Sheridan  first  in  the 
autumn  of  1881.  so  far  as  I  remember. 

75.385.  You  had  known  him  by  reputation  before  ? — Well,  I  may  have  seen  his 
name  in  the  paper,  but  of  course  that  conveyed  very  little  to  my  mind. 

75.386.  Having  given  you  the  moving  spirits,  as  I  have  termed  them,  who  became 
the  first  organisers  of  the  Land  League  according  to  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not 
know  that. 

75.387.  We  will  begin  a  little  earlier.  What  was  the  first  position  you  assumed  in  the 
Land  League  ? — I  do  not  know,  very  likely  I  may  have  been  appointed  treasurer ;  I  do 
not  know  ;  or  whether  I  was  only  a  member  of  the  body,  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  remember  now. 

75.388.  Just  think.  We  will  take  the  date  of  the  formal  existance  of  the  Land 
League  as  August  1879  ? — Yes. 

75.389.  What  did  you  become  first  ? — Well,  I  really  cannot  remember  that.  I  suppose 
the  newspapers  would  tell ;  I  do  not  know. 

75.390.  Of  course  this  is  your  own  position.  You  were  a  member  of  Parliament  and 
you  have  given  great  assistance  to  Mr.  Parnell.  Will  you  just  tell  the  Commission,  if 
you  please,  what  was  yjur  first  position  in  the  Land  League? — I  really  cannot 
remember  now. 

75.391.  First,  let  me  see  what  bodies  you  have  been  on.  You  were  on  the  Executive 
Council  ? — Yes,  I  was  certainly  a  member  of  it ;  at  least,  very  early  ;  I  suppose  as  soon 
as  it  was  organised.  Very  likely  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Executive  and  very  likely  treasurer.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

75.392.  I  suppose  as  soon  as  you  commenced  your  operations  you  would  be  a  member 
of  the  council  ? — I  suppose  so. 

75.393.  Who  were  upon  that  council  with  you  ? — I  cannot  remember  that.  I 
remember  that  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  very  active  member  of  it. 

75.394.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago — nine  years,  or  rather  less.  I  am  not  pressing  you 
unduly  when  I  ask,  will  you  tell  us,  as  you  met  your  colleagues  in  council,  who  they 
were  ? — I  suppose  you  have  a  report. 
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75.395.  I  want  it  from  you  ? — If  you  will  name  certain  names,  I  will  tell  you  whether 
I  think  they  were  or  not.  Of  course  that  will  refresh  my  memory,  but  I  really  cannot 
remember  off-hand  who  the  members  were. 

75.396.  I  will  give  it  you  if  that  assists  you.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  about 
it.  Were  the  secretaries  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Kettle  ? — Very 
likely. 

75.397.  Were  the  treasurers  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan  ? — Very  likely. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  That  has  been  proved. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  it  has. 

75.398.  The  Council  consisted  of  about  how  many  people  ?  It  was  a  large  body  was 
it  not  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  remember  now.  Yery  likely  it  was. 

I  suppose  what  occurred  was  that  a  preety  large  number  of  persons  spread  all  over 
the  country  were  members. 

75.399.  What  was  the  managing  body  of  the  League? — Well,  in  practice,  the 
managing  body,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  great  mass  of  a  body  of  that  sort, 
are  the  men  who  live  in  Dublin.  They  are  really  the  managing  body.  I  did  not  live 
in  Dublin  and  was  very  seldom  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive. 

75.400.  I  want,  please,  to  have  information  from  you  as  to  the  course  of  your  busi¬ 
ness:  The  Executive,  I  presume,  had  somebody  that  would  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
League  ? — Exactly. 

75.401.  Was  that  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  League  effected  by  the  general  body, 
or  was  there  any  committee  or  inner  council  ? — Oh,  there  was  no  inner  council  beyond 
the  Executive  so  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said,  the  members 
of  the  Executive  who  lived  in  Dublin  attended  more  regularly  than  those  who  lived  in 
the  country  ;  but  the  thing  was  perfectly  open  to  those  who  lived  in  the  country,  and 
if  they  happened  to  be  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  they  would  very  likely  attend. 

75.402.  You  did  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  ? — I  did  attend  some  meetings. 

75.403.  About  how  often  did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Executive? — I  do  not 
think  many  times.  I  did  not  attempt  to  influence  their  conduct  I  think  to  any  great 
extent.  I  sometimes  got  a  communication  from  parties  in  the  country  with  regard  to 
their  grievances,  and  I  generally  sent  the  letter  to  the  Executive  and  asked  them  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  decide  upon  the  merits. 

75.404.  You  say  you  did  not  attend  many  times.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of 
how  many  times  you  attended  ? — Perhaps  half  a  dozen. 

75.405.  Not  more? — I  think  not.  I  do  not  know. 

75.406.  Of  course  when  you  attended  those  meetings  you  found  the  secretary 
attending  ? — Certainly,  Brennan  was  the  secretary. 

75.407.  I  presume  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  act  clerically  ? — Mr.  Davitt  worked  exceedingly 
hard,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  paid,  and  Brennan  was  paid. 

75.408.  Mr.  Davitt  I  presume  did  not  do  any  clerical  work  ? — He  did  a  great  deal  of 
clerical  work. 

75.409.  At  the  offices  of  the  League  ? — Certainly,  he  worked  exceedingly  hard. 

75.410.  I  Avant  to  find  out  who  did  the  real  clerical  work.  You  say  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Mr.  Brennan  ?  — They  both  worked  very  hard  I  think. 

75.411.  You  have  seen  them  at  work  ? — I  certainly  have  seen  them  at  work. 

75.412.  Was  there  a  minute  book  kept  ? — I  do  not  know  what  was  kept. 

75.413.  Not  when  you  saw  the  secretaries  at  work  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  ? 
— Of  course  when  I  happened  to  be  in  Dublin  I  always  looked  into  the  rooms  of  the 
League,  when  I  used  to  see  these  gentlemen  reading  the  correspondence  and  taking 
any  note  of  any  letters,  as  far  as  I  remember,  and  of  the  heads  to  which  they  replied. 
That  is  what  I  saw  them  do.  With  regard  to  the  different  applications  for  grants,  and 
so  on,  a  note  was  taken  of  that,  and  I  do  not  remember  now  whether  it  was  the  custom 
then  to  have  a  public  meeting  to  confirm  what  was  done  by  the  Executive.  The  custom 
now  is  to  have  a  public  meeting  to  confirm  what  the  Executive  has  done  the  night 
before. 

75.414.  Let  me  take  a  concrete  case.  You  say  that  they  would  read  the  correspond¬ 
ence  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  seen  them  do. 

75.415.  Would  such  correspondence  sometimes  relate  to  applications  for  grants  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  very  common. 

75.416.  For  different  objects? — I  do  not  remember  having  read  any  letters,  you 
know. 
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75,417.  Then  the  secretary’s  duty  would  be,  would  it  not,  to  bring  those  documents 
before  the  Executive  Council  for  consideration  ? — If  they  were  applications  for  moneys, 
certainly. 

75,41*8.  I  am  so  dealing  with  them ;  and  then  the  Executive  Council  would  consider 
the  application  ? — So  I  think. 

75.419.  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? — I  have  been  present.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
being  present.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  National  League  or  the  Land 
League — when  the  question  of  grants  have  come  before  them.  Two  or  three  times  I 
remember  being  present. 

75.420.  Then  you  know  enough  to  tell  us  ? — Yes. 

75.421.  Having  considered  these  grants,  you  would  say  either  aye  or  no,  grant  or 
refused  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  do  not  know. 

75.422.  Then  the  order  would  be  made  by  the  executive  according  to  their  determi¬ 
nation  ? — Their  recommendation  for  the  meeting  the  next  day.  That  is  as  it  is  now. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  then.  I  do  not  remember. 

75.423.  Would  such  determination  of  grant  or  refusal  be  recorded? — Certainly  it 
would  be  recorded,  and  published  in  the  newspapers. 

75.424.  All  ? — I  think  so.  That  was  the  ordinary  routine.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  which  would  not  be  applications  for  grants. 

75.425.  I  do  not  want  you  to  speak  without  knowledge ;  we  have  had  evidence  upon 
the  point.  Do  you  represent  there  was  any  publication  made  in  the  newspapers  except 
grants  to  evicted  tenants  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.426.  I  am  speaking  of  what  occurred  in  Mr.  Ferguson’s  evidence.  That  is  not  in 
your  mind  ? — No. 

75.427.  Is  it  in  your  mind  whether  any  publication  was  made  in  the  newspapers  of 
grants  except  to  evicted  tenants  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  read  the 
reports  of  the  grants. 

75.428.  At  all  events,  there  would  be  some  record,  would  there  not,  of  the  grants? — 
Certainly. 

75.429.  Whose  duty  was  it  to  make  that  record  ? — I  think  it  was  the  secretary’s. 

75.430.  Was  there  a  large  mass  of  correspondence  ? — I  think  so. 

75.431.  Was  there  a  letter  book  kept? — I  do  not  know  that.  I 'do  not  know  at  all. 
Mr.  Davitt  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I  can. 

75.432.  You  say  Mr.  Davitt  will  know  more  about  thafcj/— As  far  as  I  remember 
seeing,  Mr.  Davitt  used  to  take  a  note  on  the  corner  of  the  letter  for  the  purpose  of  his 
reply.  I  remember  seeing  him  working  very  hard  with  this  correspondence,  and 
according  to  my  recollection  that  was  the  way  he  did  it.  I  may  make  a  mistake. 

75.433.  Was  it  the  fact,  Mr.  Biggar,  that  the  next  day  in  public  the  confirmation  of 
the  grants  was  submitted  to  the  public  meeting  ? — I  say  that  is  the  custom  now. 
Whether  it  was  then  I  really  do  not  remember.  I  suppose  it  would  be.  I  do  not  know. 
I  cannot  even  remember  that  they  had  these  meetings  every  fortnight,  the  same  as  they 
have  now,  or  not. 

75.434.  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  I  will  give  you  a  concrete  case,  you  have  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  a  document  referred  to  very  often,  the  Timothy  Horan 
application  to  Mr.  Quinn,  and  the  grant  to  Mr.  Ferguson  ? — Yes. 

75.435.  Take  that  as  an  example.  In  the  course  of  your  business  such  an  application 
would  be  considered  by  the  executive  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

75.436.  And  dealt  with? — And  dealt  with. 

75.437.  Would  such  an  application  be  read  out  in  public  the  next  day,  according  to 
the  course  of  your  business  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  that,  as  I  understand,  what  is  done 
now,  is,  the  correspondence  is  not  read  in  public  at  all,  no  part  of  it,  in  the  whole  lot 
of  correspondence,  no  reference  is  ever  made  to  it  in  public. 

75.438.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  what  has  occurred  lately  ;  I  am  asking  you  to 
recall  the  facts  of  1879  to  1881  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  ?  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

75.439.  Have  you  no  information  to  give  me  ? — I  have  not  at  all. 

75.440.  Did  you  attend  these  public  meetings  ? — I  have  been  at  some  public  meetings 
of  the  League,  but  whether  I  was  at  such  public  meetings  as  now  take  place,  I  really 
cannot  remember ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  occurred. 

75.441.  I  am  wiping  out  the  present  or  the  immediate  past.  I  am  upon  the  meetings 
which  I  understand  you  to  say  took  place  in  public  in  the  old  Land  League  time,  1879 
to  1881,  where  grants  would  be  confirmed  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  so,  at  least  I  did  not 
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intend  to  say  so ;  I  do  not  think  I  did  say  so  ;  but  I  say  the  custom  is  now,  very  likely 
it  was  the  same  then,  but  I  really  cannot  say  whether  it  was  or  not. 

7*)  442  Mav  I  take  it  then  that  your  memory  is  a  blank  as  to  the  conduct  ot  ailairs 
in  the  public  meetings  of  the  Land  League  between  1879  and  1881  ?— Certainly. 

75  443.  An  entire  blank  ? — An  entire  blank ;  I  cannot  remember  at  all. 

75,444.'  Were  these  meetings  largely  attended?— I  say  I  do  not  know  whether  the 

meetings  occurred  at  all  or  not.  T  ,  1,1 

75  445  I  thought  I  should  get  some  recollection  from  you.  I  did  not  understand 
you  to  say  that  from  1879  to  1881  you  do  not  recollect  whether  there  were  any  public 
meetings  of  the  League  at  all  ?— There  were  plenty  of  public  meetings  but  I  say  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  they  were  public  meetings  of  the  sort  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  namely,  meetings  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  Executive. 

75  446.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  recollect  what  business  was  transacted  at  the 
meetings  of  the  League  ? — I  remember  large  meetings  of  the  League. at  the  Rotunda 
and  at  the  Ancient  Concert  Room,  and  at  other  places ;  these  were  meetings  which  were 


principally  confined  to  speeches. 

75,447.  T  am  speaking  of  meetings  which  took  place  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight . 
— I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

75  448.  At  which  business  was  transacted.  Did  you  not  attend  any  of  those 
meetings'?— I  do  not  know  whether  such  meetings  occurred  or  not ;  they  might  have 
occurred,  but  I  really  cannot  say. 

75,449.  I  am  putting  systematic  meetings  ? — Exactly.  . 

75  450  Occurring  once  a  fortnight,  of  which  we  have  had  many  records  contained  m 
newspapers,  which  have  been  referred  to.  Do  you  now,  as  treasurer  of  the  League,  say 
that  your  memory  is  such  that  you  do  not  recollect  whether  those  meetings  took  place, 
or  not  ? — I  really  cannot  recollect. 

75,451.  I  am  asking  you,  in  justice  to  yourself,  just  to  think.  You  were  an  officer  of 
the  Land  League,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
Land  Leagued  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  two  years’  meetings  occurring  once  a 
fortnight  for  the  purpose  of  business.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you  do  not  recollect 
whether  those  meetings  took  place  or  not  ? — I  really  cannot  remember  ;  it  is  very  likely 
they  occurred  ;  I  think  they  ought  to  have  done  so  ;  whether  they  did  or  not  I  really  do 


75.452.  I  will  put  into  your  hand  the  record  of  your  attendance  on  the  13th 
of  September  and  the  18th  of  October  1881,  which  is  the  period  I  have  to  trouble  you 
about  as  attending  those  meetings,  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.  Do  you  represent  that 
such  an  attendance  by  you  would  be  forgotten? — I  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  18th  of 
October;  that  was  the  meeting  at  which  the  No -rent  Manifesto  was  read;  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  the  time  or  not ;  that  was  in  October  1881. 

75.453.  I  am  speaking  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  League  for  business,  and 
not  for  talking  ? — Certainly. 

75.454.  Am  I  to  take  from  you  that  you  do  not  recollect  any  one  of  those  meetings  ? 
_ 1  do  not  remember,  but  if  you  read  the  report  of  what  took  place  when  I  was 


was  present,  it  may  refresh  my  memory. 

75.455.  I  must  take  your  answers — I  cannot  of  course  make  any  comment  upon 
them  now — we  understand  that  you  were  the  treasurer  ? — I  was  one  of  the  treasurers. 

75.456.  Treasurer  with  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

75.457.  Were  you  treasurer  of  the  League  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  it  was 


in  existence  ? — I  think  so. 

75.458.  I  am  quite  sure  I  may  say  in  relation  to  this  matter,  dealing  with  the  funds 
of  the  League,  you  duly  and  assiduously  attended  to  your  duties  ? — The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  where  there  are  joint  treasurers,  the  active  treasurership  generally  falls  upon 
someone.  Mr.  Egan  lived  in  Dublin,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  lived  in  couuty  Limerick,  not  in 
the  City  of  Limerick,  1  lived  in  Belfast  when  I  was  in  Ireland,  and  I  was  in  London 
about  half  the  year,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  I  had  no  continuous  opportunity  of 
interfering  with  the  funds  of  the  League.  Mr.  Egan  was  the  real  treasurer  at  that 
time,  at  first,  and  then,  I  think,  Dr.  Kenny  became  the  Dublin  treasurer  afterwards. 

75.459.  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  this,  you  say  from  the  commencement  Mr.  Egan 
was,  may  I  take  it,  the  principal,  or  the  more  active  treasurer  ? — He  was  the  active 
treasurer. 
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75.460.  But  I  should  assume  that  you  being  treasurer  exercised  some  supervision 
over  the  accounts  ? — Well,  I  did  not  act  with  any  supervision  with  regard  to  the  grants 
that  were  made  by  the  Executive  ;  the  routine  would  be  that  the  Executive  would  give 
orders  to  the  treasurer  to  issue  cheques  in  payment  of  certain  grants. 

75.461.  Did  you  open  banking  accounts  ? — Very  likely  we  did.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  routine  was,  I  rather  think — I  do  not  know  how  the  account  was  kept.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  the  money  was  kept  in  a  bank  and  not  in  a  personal  account  of  any 
one  of  the  three  treasurers. 

75.462.  I  must  try  and  obtain  a  littlednformation  from  you.  Of  course  any  moneys 
that  were  placed  in  any  bank  would  be,  I  presume,  placed  in  an  account  opened  in  the 
name  of  the  three  treasurers  ? — Yes,  but  it  may  be  the  case  that  Mr.  Egan  had  the 
power  to  sign  for  the  others. 

75.463.  Surely  when  you  became  treasurer,  and  opened  an  account,  as  I  presume  you 
did,  you  gave  your  signature  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  gave  my  signature. 

75.464.  Who  were  the  bankers  of  the  treasurers  of  the  League  in  the  first  instance  ? 
— I  think  the  Hibernian  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

75.465.  In  Dublin  ? — There  was  an  account  certainly  with  the  Hibernian. 

75.466.  In  your  name  as  one  of  the  treasurers  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  cannot 
remember  that. 

75.467.  Have  you  ever  inquired? — Well,  no  ;  I  have  never  inquired. 

75.468.  Not  recently  ;  have  you  made  no  inquiry  ? — Not  the  slightest.  I  have  made 
no  inquiry  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  on  the  subject. 

75.469.  And  never  have  ? — No. 

75.470.  As  treasurer  did  you  ever  see  a  bank  book,  a  pass  book  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  did. 

75.471.  As  treasurer  did  you  ever  draw  a  cheque? — I  do  not  know  ;  very  likely  I 
did  ;  I  cannot  remember  now. 

75.472.  You  cannot  remember  where  the  account  was  opened,  whether  you  gave  in 
your  name,  or  whether  you  had  the  bank  book,  or  whether  you  drew  cheques  ? — I  do 
not  remember  at  all. 

75.473.  Any  of  those  facts  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  one  of  these  facts  ;  the  facts 
may  all  exist,  but  I  do  not  remember  them. 

75.474.  When  moneys  were  received  who  would  be  the  person  who  would  receive 
them? — Well,  I  think  Mr.  Egan  would  be  the  more  likely  person  to  receive  them, 
because  he  lived  in  Dublin. 

75.475.  Did  he  furnish  to  you  as  a  co-treasurer  any  account  of  his  receipts? — I  am 
not  aware  that  he  did. 

75.476.  What  is  your  memory  as  to  that? — I  think  not. 

75.477.  Did  you  as  treasurer  then  take  no  part  in  performing  the  duties  of  treasurer  ? 
— No,  I  think  not. 

75.478.  Why  not? — Well,  I  suppose  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  one  was  natural 
indolence. 

75.479.  No,  Mr.  Biggar,  not  as  a  politician,  speaking  as  a  politician,  you  do  not  mean 
that  ? — Yes,  it  is  really  a  fact— then  of  course  the  fact  of  my  unavoidable  absence  from 
Dublin. 

75.480.  Did  you  visit  Dublin  ? — Occasionally,  yes,  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

75.481.  And  attended  these  meetings  as  you  have  told  us  ? — Occasionally,  yes. 

75.482.  Mr.  Egan  after  a  time  went  to  Paris  ? — He  went  to  Paris,  yes. 

75.483.  Give  me  the  date  of  his  going  to  Paris ;  I  have  got  the  date,  but  do  you 
recollect  ? — I  know  he  was  there  in  October  of  1881,  and  had  been  there  some  time  before 
that. 

75.484.  Earlier  than  that? — Yes,  he  went  earlier  than  that;  he  was  there  before  I 
went  there ;  I  was  there  in  October. 

75.485.  After  Mr.  Egan  left  Dublin  for  Paris  who  was  acting  as  treasurer  ? — I  think 
it  was  Dr.  Kenny,  was  it  not. 

75.486.  I  think  Mr.  Egan  left  for  Paris  in  April  1881  ? — I  suppose  about  that  time. 

75.487.  Was  there  any  alteration  in  the  account  with  the  Hibernian  Bank  when 
Mr.  Egan  went  to  Paris  and  Dr.  Kenny  became  the  treasurer  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

75.488.  Did  you  not  even  inquire  as  to  that  ? — I  do  not  remember  anything  about  it 
now.  I  remember  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kenny  was  the  treasurer,  and  in  the  habit  of  signing 
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cheques,  but  I  do  not  remember  when  the  transfer  took  place,  or  when  the  change  was 

ma75489.  I  am  putting  April  1881  as  the  admitted  visit  of  Mr.  Egan  to  Paris ?-I  do 
not  remember  what  the  changes  were ;  I  was  m  London,  I  suppose,  at  the  time. 

75  490  Let  me  give  you  now  an  example  from  which  I  wish  to  obtain  information. 
Surmodnff  money  came  into  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  from  the  “  Irish  World,”  to 
whom  would  that  money  be  sent?— I  think  it  would  more  likely  be  sent  to  Mr.  Egan 
75  491.  Whether  he  was  in  Dublin  or  in  Paris  ? — I  think  so.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
when  he  was  in  Paris ;  at  the  time  I  went  to  Paris  the  Land  League  was  suppressed.  _  1 
went  to  Paris  in  October  1881 ;  the  Land  League  was  then  suppressed,  or  about  being 
suppressed;  it  was  suppressed  about  the  time  I  got  there,  and  of  course  the  money 
would  go  to  Mr.  Egan  then,  but  whether  it  would  go  to  Mr.  Egan  or  to  Dr.  Kenny 

before  that  time  I  really  cannot  say,  I  do  not  know.  .  , , 

75.492.  You  cannot  tell  me  after  Mr.  Egan  went  to  Pans  whether  the  money  wo  L 

be  sent  to  him  or  to  Dr.  Kenny  ?— I  do  not  know  at  all. 

75.493.  At  any  rate  whoever  received  it  ought  to  have  kept  some  record  of  it  . 

Would  it  be  the  course  of  business,  to  your  knowledge,  to  pay  it  into  the 
bank’?— If  it  came  to  Dublin  it  would  be  paid  into  the  bank  there ;  if  it  went  to  1  ans, 

it  would  be  paid  into  the  bank  in  Paris.  .  ^  „  ,T  o  n 

75,495.  Who  were  the  bankers  of  the  League  m  Paris?— Monroe  &  Co. 

75  496.  When  had  they  become  bankers  of  the  League,  Monroe  ^  Co.  —Well,  1  do 
not  know  that  exactly.  Of  course  the  League  only  existed,  that  is,  the  Land  League, 
only  existed,  for  about  two  years  altogether.  It  was  during  those  two  years ,  they 

were  the  bankers  when  1  went  to  Paris.  _  ,  <  in_Q 

75.497.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  question.  I  presume  tney  would  not  have 
become  bankers  until  Mr.  Egan  went  to  Paris  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  they  migh 

have  been  before.  _  .  .  .  m  , 

75.498.  Do  you  mean  they  were  the  bankers  m  Pans  before  Mr.  Egan  s  visit . 

I  say  it  may  have  been ;  that  I  do  not  remember ;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

75.499.  But  whether  the  money  was  paid  into  Monroe’s  in  Pans,  or  to  the  Hibernian 
Bank  in  Dublin,  the  funds  of  course  which  came  from  the  “  Irish  World  would  be  so 
paid  in? — I  suppose  so,  wherever  they  came  from, 

75  500.  I  presume  the  treasurer  would  not  earmark  the  sources  from  which  the 
moneys  he  had  received  had  come,  as  far  as  you  know  ?— I  think  he  would  take  a  note 

of  where  he  got  the  money  from.  ,  ,  .  mi  i  i 

75.501.  But  that  would  not  be  passed  on  to  the  bankers  ? — The  bank  knew  nothing 

about  it.  I  do  not  know  the  routine  of  the  bank  books.  I  suppose  they  took  a  note 
of  who  the  draft  was  on,  and  very  likely  who  the  drawer  of  it  was. 

75.502.  Can  you  as  one  of  the  treasurers  give  the  Commission  any  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  “  Irish  World  .  during  the  two  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

75.503.  You  have  told  me  that  a  record  would  be  kept  by  Mr.  Egan  as  the  active 
treasurer,  or  Dr.  Kenny,  as  to  the  money  which  would  be  received  from  the  different 

sources  it  came  from  ? — Certainly. 

75.504.  Have  you  ever  se^n  such  record? — Oh,  no  ;  I  have  not. 

75.505.  If  kept,  do  you  know  where  any  such  record  is  now  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

75.506.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  or  know,  would  it  be  true  what  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Egan,  that  whilst  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  he  received  346,000  dollars 
from  Patrick  Ford  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

75.507.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  statement  before  which  I  am  putting  to  you  now? 
—I  mav  have  heard  it  on  this  trial ;  I  have  not  heard  it  in  any  other  way. 

75.508.  It  is  in  “United  Ireland”  of  March  1st,  1884,  page  2219  of  the  evidence, 
1st  of  March  1884,  under  the  head  of  “  A  Caviller  Rebuked.” 

“  While  I  was  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  I  received  from 
“  Mr.  Ford,  regularly  remitted  each  week,  without  any  deductions,  every  cent  that 
“  reached  his  hands  as  subscriptions  for  that  fund  ” - 
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I  will  refer  to  see  what  that  fund  is. 

“  Amounting  to  the  sum,  as  I  recollect,  of  346,000  dollars.  This,  I  am  aware, 
included  at  least  two  liberal  subscriptions  from  Mr.  Ford  personally,  and  all  the 
expenses  incidental  to  the  collection,  account-keeping,  printing  of  circulars, 
envelopes,  postage,  &c.,  for  nearly  three  years  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket.” 
Had  you  ever  heard  that  before  ? — I  may  have  on  this  trial ;  I  have  heard  mostof  what 
occurred  on  this  inquiry,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  that  before 

75,509.  That  is  published  in  “  United  Ireland,”  1st  of  March  1884;  you  may  or  may 
not  nave  read  that  newspaper  ?— Probably  I  did  not  read  it.  I  hardly  ever  read  Irish 
newspapers  when  I  am  in  England,  and  I  never  read  English  newspapers  when  I  am  in 
Ireland,  so  a  thing  would  easily  escape  my  notice. 

/  5,510.  They  run  with  the  land — the  newspapers  ? — Exactly. 

75,511.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  that  produced,  but  at  any  rate  my  point  is  to  you 
whether  you  eschewed  Irish  newspapers  in  March  1884,  or  not,  had  you  never  heard 
that  your  co-treasurer  had  received  346,000  dollars  from  Ford,  during  his  Mr  Egan’s 
treasurership  ? — I  think  not.  6  * 

/ 5^512.  Had  you  any  reason  to  disbelieve  that  statement? — Anything  at  all 
Mr.  Egan  says  I  would  be  disposed  to  believe. 

75.513.  Have  you  given  to  the  Commission  all  the  information  you  can  give  in 

respect  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League,  as  being  one  of  the  treasurers  ? — Certainly  I 
have.  J 

75.514.  Had  you  any  other  bankers’  account  except  those  you  have  mentioned 
Monroe,  and  the  Hibernian  Bank,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ? — There  may  have 
been  a  National  Bank  account,  but  I  really  do  not  know. 

75.515.  Would  that  be  in  London? — Oh  !  not  at  all — you  mean  with  regard  to  the 

.[National  League,  or  the - 

If ’f  Jlou  sa^  National  Bank  ? — I  know,  but  with  regard  to  the  Land  League. 

/  5,517.  Keep  to  the  Land  League  ? — The  Land  League  had  no  account  in  London 
at  all  at  that  time. 

75,518.  Had  you  any  account  at  any  branch  of  the  National  Bank  ? — Well,  I  really  do 
not  know.  I  said  I  supposed  it  was  the  Hibernian,  and  I  believe  it  was;  they  may 

have  had  an  account  at  this  time  with  the  National  in  Dublin,  but  I  really  do  not 
know.  J 

/  5,519.  Are  you  quite  sure,  speaking  from  your  memory,  that  there  was  no  English 
account  ? — Not  at  all.  6 

75,520.  If  it  were  with  the  National  Bank  it  would  be  Dublin,  equally  with  the 
Hibernian  ? — Yes.  J 

/  5,521.  Mr.  Biggar,  still  appealing  to  your  memory,  do  you  not  recollect  whether 
you  had  a  National  Bank  account?— We  had  a  National  Bank— I  really  cannot 
remember.  No,  I  do  not  know. 

75,522.  Not  at  any  time? — We  have  a  National  Bank  account  I  think  at  Charing 
Cross  branch  since  1886,  but  nothing  about  this. 

/  5,523.  That  is  quite  distinct  ? — That  is  a  distinct  business. 

75.524.  We  have  had  that  produced  here  ? — Yes. 

75.525.  An  account  of  Mr.  Justice  McCarthy’s ;  but  your  statement  is  either  that 
you  had  no  account  in  1879  or  1880,  or  you  do  not  reoollect  whether  you  had  or  not? 
— In  Dublin  ? 

75.526.  Or  in  London  ? — In  London,  clearly  not. 

75.527.  As  to  Dublin,  what  is  the  condition  of  your  memory? — -I  do  not  think  we 
had  ;  it  may  have  been  the  case.  I  am  not  sure  at  all. 

75.528.  Did  you  know  anything  whatever  about  these  accounts  ? — I  knew  very  little 
about  them.  I  told  you  before  that  Egan  lived  in  Dublin.  He  was  the  acting 
treasurer,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  Mr.  O’Sullivan  and  I  were  appointed, 
because  we  had  not  the  means  of  continuous  attention  to  the  business. 

75.529.  I  will  come  to  tht  month  of  October  1881.  You  were  in  Dublin  that 
month  ? — I  was  in  Dublin  that  month,  yes. 

75.530.  Does  your  memory  serve  you  for  how  long  you  were  in  Dublin  prior  to 
the  actual  physical  suppression  of  the  League  by  seizure,  which  I  think  was  in 
October  1881  ? — I  beg  pardon. 
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75,531.  Can  you  tell  me  tow  long  you  tad  been  m  Dublin 

m  Dublin  al  that  time, 

an755”2ay^VehavTit  r^Frtma^' Journal,”  if  that  will  assist  you,  that  you 
vve  nave  U.  i  .  oPTltmT1her «— -Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  I  would  be 

continuously  there”  I  am  disposed  to  think  not,  but  I  cannot  remember  now.  I  know 
1  TsVrofjou^tto  m^  Weteenthe  Parliamentary  vacation  of  1881!-That  is 

wSOTST  We  find  you  attended  meetings  i-Yes. 

75  535  leathered  you  were  more  or  less  attending  the  busmess  of  the  League  at 

’ ^iTnowto tntwCyou  found  actually  in  authority  in  the  League  at 

this  period  of  November  1881  ?— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Ar  ur  ’ 

7^07.  May  we  take  it  that  that  gentleman  had  charge  ?— I  think  so. 

75*8.  Anyone  et  besides  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  !-Wel,  I  th  ml .he  had  teM 
,  ’  i  Of  nmirip  there  are  a  number  of  employes  there,  but  1  think  ivir.  Arpnux 
*0°  Connor  was-of "coSThe  ™  not  treasurer,  ( Jink  Dr  Kenny  treasurer-bu 
with  “gard  to  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  place,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Arthur 

°’?5T39r'who  was  the  secretary  at  that  time  1-Well, .  ™  “  “! 

secretarv  as  far  as  I  know.  Brennan  was  m  prison,  and  I  think  this  P.  Vpu™  1 
think  h/sometimes  signed  himself  honorary  secretary,  but  he  never  was  appointed  so. 

75*541.  , 

75  542  When  Mr.  Brennan  was  arrested,  as  I  believe  he  was,  under  Mr.  Fors  ers 

Act!  who  supplied  his  place  1— Well,  X  think  there  was  no  honorary  secretary  appointed 

m  75  543*°  Velf  who  filled  this  honorary  post,  which  seems  to  have  been  purely 
honorary— 1  beii  Je  only  Mr.  Brennan  was  pa^d-he  was  away  1-Well,  he  had  a  certain 

amount  of  authorisation,  but  1  think  no  one  had  after  him.  f  j  under 

75  544  Mr  Quinn  performed  the  duties  that  Brennan  had  performed  un  e 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor’s  directions  1 — X  think  Mr.  Quinn  was  m  this  posit.on-he  was 
the  senior  clerk  of  the  office. 

75.545.  And  thereupon,  with  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  present,  he  would  materially 

supply  Mr.  Brennan’s  place  ? — I  suppose  so.  ..  ,  ,1 

75.546.  Was  Mr.  Campbell  in  Dublin  at  this  time  ?— Mr.  Campbell  was  there  on  the 

18th,’ I  know,  because  he  read  the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

75.547.  There  was  a  meeting,  as  I  understand,  upon  the  18th  October ,  was  that 
■your  last  meeting  ? — I  think  so,  but  the  day  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  being  read  was,  I 

suppose,  the  18th.  .  . 

75.548.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  say,  read  it  ?— Mr.  Campbell  read  it. 

75.549.  Was  that  an  open  public  meeting,  or  was  it  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  .  it 

was  an  open  publin  meeting.  T  su-  i 

75.550.  So  that  the  public  could  be  admitted  and  the  reporters?  1  think  so. 

75.551.  And  we  have  the  report?— Yes,  I  think  so.  .  v  ,  , 

75.552.  You  would  gather  from  that,  of  course,  who  were  m  Dublin,  and  who  were 
the  prominent  members  of  the  League  that  were  present  ?  The  report  wou  c  te 

do  not  remember  now.  I  know  who  the  chairman  was.  I  know  Mr.  Campbell  was 

there,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  more.  „  _  .  ,  ,  , , 

75.553.  Had  you  seen  Mr.  Campbell  in  Dublin  before  the  18th  ;  you  say  he  read  the 

Manifesto  ? — I  had  certainly  seen  Mr.  Campbell. 

75,o54.  Were  you  anticipating  the  suppression  of  the  League  before  the  issue  oi  tne 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  proclamation  of  the  23rd  October  ?— Well,  I  think  we  were. 

75.555.  You  anticipated  it  as  being  probable? — I  think  so;  in  fact,  we  were  antici¬ 
pating  it  more  or  less  when  Mr.  Egan  went  to  Paris  some  months  before. 

75.556.  In  April  1881  ? — Yes.  _  .  .  ..  QQ. 

1 5.557.  May  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Egan’s  translation  to  Pans  m  April  188  L  was  in 

anticipation  of  an  immediate  suppression  of  the  Land  League  ? — Well,  it  was  in 

D 
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anticipation  of  the  risk  to  the  funds  of  the  League — of  course  it  was  considered 
discreet  to  have  the  money  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

75.558.  Considered  discreet  to  have  the  money  out  of  the  jurisdiction  ? — Yes. 

75.559.  So  you  had  been  anticipating  it,  more  or  less? — Yes. 

75.560.  Shortly  before  October  20th  had  you  not  become  very  apprehensive  that  the 
suppression  would  be  made  ? — Well,  really  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  specific 
reason  further  than  that  the  Government  had  taken  prisoners  a  great  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  League,  and  things  looked  very  likely  to  take  place. 

75.561.  Did  you  attend  the  Land  League  office  at  all  at  this  time? — I  say,  as  I 
told  you,  I  was,  I  believe,  some  days  in  Dublin  before  that  time  on  account  of  the 
excitement. 

75.562.  As  you  told  me  before,  being  in  Dublin  you  would  attend  the  office  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

75.563.  Did  you  notice  whether  before  the  20th  that,  there  had  been  any  removal  of 
books  or  documents  ? — I  knew  that  certain  books  were  removed  to  England  about  the 
time  I  went  to  England  myself. 

75.564.  What  date  would  that  be? — Somewhere  about  the  18th,  but  I  cannot  tell — I 
rather  think  that  same  removal  took  place  before  the  final  suppression. 

75.565.  Did  that  removal  take  place  with  your  cognisance? — I  do  not  know 
that.  I  think  it  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O’Connor  probably — I  do  not 
know. 

75.566.  I  may  assist  you,  I  am  referring  to  a  letter — it  is  on  page  2075 — a  letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  dated  October  18th.  It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Kenny  ? — 
October  18th,  is  it  ? 

75.567.  Yes.  Campbell’s  letter  to  Dr.  Kenny: — 

“  Dear  Sir, — You  received  Mr.  O’C - ” 

That  is,  I  suppose,  Mr.  O’Connor? — Very  likely. 
a  t  75,568. 

“  And  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to-day - ” 

In  the  original  letter,  Mr.  Biggar,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  your  name  was 
originally.inserted  and  struck  out. 

“  Yours  received,  Mr.  O’C - ,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London 

“  to-day.  I  will  go  by  Liverpool  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace 
“  Chambers,  and  I  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as 
“  you  request.” 

Now  calling  your  attention  to  that  letter,  I  ask  you,  had  you  on  the  18th  or  19th 
October,  any  knowledge  of  the  removal  of  the  books  ? — I  think  so. 

75.569.  Books  and  documents  I  mean? — Well,  of  course,  I  heard  that  certain  books 
— that  some  books  should  be  removed,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  particulars  were — I 
never  saw  the  books  myself. 

75.570.  And  documents  also  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the  documents.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  what  documents  there  were.  There  were  what  I  called  books  removed. 

75.571.  For  two  years  the  League  had  been  receiving  letters,  answering  them,  and 
entires  had  been  made  from  time  to  time,  as  we  know  in  books.  May  I  ask  you  as  to 
whether  you  had  knowledge  as  to  what  rooms  these  books  or  documents  were  scored  in 
or  kept? — Not  at  all. 

75.572.  Did  you  know  whether  the  books  were  removed  in  a  van  or  how  they  were 
removed  ? — I  have  no  idea.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  were,  or  what  size  they 
were. 

75.573.  That  you  do  not  know  ? — No,  I  never  saw  them  in  fact. 

75.574.  I  will  ask  you  first  a  comprehensive  question.  Do  you  know  what  has 
become  of  these  books  and  documents  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  have  not  the 
slightest.  I  saw  in  a  newpsaper  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  given  you  certain  books,  but  what 
books  he  gave  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Cunynghame,  for  the  three  books  that  were 
handed  in. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  were  four. 

[The  books  were  handed  to  Sir  Henry  James .] 
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75,575.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  Were  they  all  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ?  I  think  there 

were  more  books  than  those.  ^  0  v 

75  576  You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Land  League  offices Yes. 

75577  Am  I  to  take  it  for  the  two  years  of  the  business  of  the  Land  League— you 
do  not  put  forward  that  these  four  books  represent  the  Land  League  books  .— Weil,  I 
really  do  not  know.  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  the  bulk  of  the  books  were  that  went 
to  Liverpool.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Brady  also  gave  some  books.  I  do  not  know  what  they 

were,  and  there  were  some  books  that  went  to  Liverpool.  _  .-l 

75  578  You  used  the  word  “ bulk”  just  now— what  were  they  ?— I  never  saw  them, 
and  I  do  not  know  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know  I  never  heard  what  size  they  were  Bid 
not  you  get  books  from  Brady  ?  Did  not  the  “  Times  get  books  from  Mr  Brady  ? 

75  579  We  cannot  reverse  our  position  for  a  moment,  although  I  should  not  mind  , 
—I  understand  Mr.  Lewis  gave  certain  books  and  Mr.  Brady  gave  certain  books. 

75,580.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Irish  Land  League  books  .  I  know. 

75’, 581.  Please  keep  to  the  Irish  Land  League  books?— Exactly. 

75,582.  Do  you  represent  the  Irish  Land  League  books  which  you  call  the  bulk 

— I  say  I  do  not  know  the  bulk.  ,  ,  ,  , 

75  588  Are  these  the  bulk  or  a  sample  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  understand  that 
Mr  Lewis  gave  you  certain  books,  and  that  Mr.  Brady  gave  you  certain  books,  and  I 
really  do  not  know.  Of  course  these  do  not  represent  both  Mr.  Brady  s  and  Mr.  Lewis  s. 

( Sir  C.  Bussell.)  Let  me  interrupt  my  friend.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
books  which  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Soames,  and  produced  long  ago— 32. 

?Sir  E.Tamesf  I ’shall  not  object  to  my  friend’s  interruption.  When  these  books 
are  produced  to  the  Court  they  will  speak  for  themselves.  There  were  some  books. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  produced.  This  is  the  first  time  1 

have  heard  of  32  books. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  I  was  told  the  number,  was  32.  .  ,  _  .  v 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  I  think  my  friend  has  misunderstood.  He  must  have 

misunderstood  his  instructions  as  to  the  number.  It  could  not  be  so.  There  is  not  ing 


75.584.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Land  League  office  ?  Yes. 

75.585.  You  went  into  the  rooms? — Yes. 

75.586.  And  you  saw  the  books  being  used  ?— Yes. 

75  587.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  contents  of  these  books  at  present  ?—  Yes. 

75  588.  You  do  not  represent  these  books  were  all  the  books  you  saw  ? — No,  I  never 
understood  so.  I  understood  you  got  the  books.  The  fact  is  what  I  thought  had 
occurred  was,  when  I  was  in  Holyhead,  all  the  important  books  were  removed  to 
E no-land — all  the  important  books — and  I  suppose  these  are  the  ones  that  Mr.  Brady 
has  given  up.  What  is  left  behind  I  have  no  means  of  knowing— I  was  not  there.  _ 

75  589  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Brady  except  that  he  is  some  connexion  of  the  Irish 
branch ;  I  am  on  the  Irish  branch  ?— What  I  heard  of  the  evidence  before  tfie 
Commission  was,  that  the  Land  League  books— in  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Campbell’s  letter 
there  refers  to  the  movement  of  these  books  from  Liverpool  to  London ;  and  1 
understood  that  was  important  books  were  moved  over  to  Liverpool,  and  from  thenee 
to  Mr.  Brady,  and  very  likely  these  books  are  Mr.  Brady  s  for  anything  I  know.  I 
guess  they  are  the  most  important.  It  was  not  likely  they  would  send  the  unimportant 
and  leave  the  important  behind. 

75  590.  Everything  is  new  to  me  about  Mr.  Brady.  I  am  not  dealing  with  that,  i 
am  dealing  with  what  you  saw  in  the  Land  League  office.  Did  you  see  a  rough  cash 
book  bound  in  black  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  books  were. 

75.591.  You  said  something  about  your  being  at  Holyhead.  Was  your  journey  in 
any  way  in  sympathy  with  the  Land  League? — Nothing  at  all.  What  took  me  to 
Holyhead  was,  instructions  were  given  to  me  to  go  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead 
instructions  from  Mr.  Parnell — so  that  J£r.  Egan  and  I  could  deal  with  the  trust  funds 
which  were  in  Paris. 

75.592.  You  were  to 
jurisdiction  too. 

75.593.  You  took  up 
Holyhead. 

D  2 


be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  too  ? — I  was  to  be  out  of  t^he 
your  position  at  Holyhead? — Yes;  I  took  up  my  position  Rt 
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75.594.  Can  you  tell  me  this.  In  this  letter  it  is  said  : — 

“  I  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  at  your 
“  request.” 

— I  suppose  these  are  the  men  who  conveyed  the  books — the  books  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  bulky  nature. 

75.595.  These  books  would  not  take  many  men  to  carry  ? — These  are  not  the  books 
at  all. 

75.596.  Where  are  the  books  which  the  men  conveyed  to  Liverpool  ? — I  suppose 
Brady  has  given  them  up.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  do  not 
know  what  Brady  gave  you.  I  never  saw  one. 

75.597.  You  know  nothing  of  what  Brady  gave  up  ? — No. 

75.598.  I  gather  the  men — which  must  mean  at  least  two — went  to  Liverpool.  You 
will  agree,  therefore,  I  think,  that  the  books  must  have  been  bulky  ? — I  think  so. 

75.599.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  was  there  any  destruction  of  any  documents? — Not 
as  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  do  not  think  I 
did. 

75.600.  Then  they  are  in  existence  or  were  in  existence  as  far  as  you  know.  Were 
the  books  removed  or  the  bulk  of  them,  which  the  men  had  to  carry  to  Liverpool  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  at  all.  I  do  not  know  what  was  taken  to  Liverpool  or  what  was  left 
behind. 

75.601.  Is  your  knowledge — what  do  you  thick  became  of  the  documents  apart  from 
.  the  bound  books  ? — I  have  no  idea  at  all. 

75.602.  Never  inquired? — Never  inquired. 

75.603.  Never  heard  ? — Never  heard. 

75.604.  Since  this  inquiry  you  have  never  heard  ? — Not  at  all. 

75.605.  They  may  be  anywhere  as  far  as  you  know  ? — They  may  be  anywhere  as  far 
as  I  know. 

75.606.  And  they  may  remain  there  as  far  as  you  know? — They  may  remain 
there. 

75.607.  You  cannot  give  us  the  slightest  assistance  as  to  how  we  may  obtain  the 
documents  as  distinct  from  the  books  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  did  not  know 
that  such  things  existed. 

75.608.  Assuming  they  existed,  can  you  put  us  upon  the  trace  of  them? — No,  I 
never  had  the  slightest  idea. 

75.609.  You  never  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  ? — No. 

•  75,610.  And  never  thought  about  it  ?-^No. 

75.611.  Why  did  you  not  inquire — from  want  of  interest? — I  was  not  interested  in 
the  subject  at  all.  What  I  understood  was  that  the  Government  suppressed  the  Land 
League,  and  they  were  scattered  about,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the  things  went ; 
they  carried  away  the  furniture. 

75.612.  You  never  tried  to  collect  them? — I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them 
and  never  interfered. 

75.613.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  occurred,  about  which  I  must  ask 
you  as  treasurer.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  of  5,000  letters  of  Devoy’s  being 
circulated  ? — Not  at  all. 

75.614.  Or  did  you  know  of  any  sum  of  money  ever  being  paid  for  the  circulation  of 
any  letters  at  all  ? — Not  at  all. 

75.615.  Did  you  know  of  the  circulation  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto? — Well,  I 
knew  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was  promulgated,  but  of  course  I  left  Dublin  when  it 
was  read,  and  what  occurred  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

75.616.  What  did  you  do  in  relation  to  this  letter,  as  treasurer.  Of  course  a  circular 
implies  expenditure.  Did  you  know,  while  Mr.  Parnell  was  under  arrest  under 
Mr.  Forster’s  Act,  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto,  which  you  call  “  promulgated  ” — I  call 
circulated  ? — Well,  I  was  sent  over  to  Holyhead  to  act  as  chairman  when  the  No-rent 
Manifesto  was  to  be  read,  and  I  came  over  ;  but  another  chairman,  who  was  considered 
more  suitable,  was  found,  and  he  took  the  chair.  He  was  the  Catholic  Yicar- General, 
and  held  a  very  high  position  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  considered  more 
desirable  that  he  should  act  as  chairman  than  that  I  should,  and  he  did  act  as  chairman, 
but  I  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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75.617.  Was  this  October  the  18th  ? — October  the  18th.  I  came  over  that  morning 
from  Holyhead. 

75.618.  Had  you  gone  out  of  the  jurisdiction  ? — I  had  gone  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
two  or  three  days  before. 

75.619.  Then  you  returned  on  October  the  18th? — Yes. 

75.620.  Was  that  No-rent  Manifesto  circulated,  aparj  from  being  read  at  the  meeting, 
through  Ireland  ? — Well,  I  left  Ireland  that  night.  I  do  not  know  what  occurred  after 
•I  left.  I  suppose  it  was. 

75.621.  Did  you  know  of  any  payment  being  made  out  of  Land  League  funds  for  the 
circulation  of  that  manifesto  ? — I  expect  the  Land  League  paid  for  the  circulation.  I 
expect  so,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  strange. 

75.622.  I  will  take  that  as  an  answer.  Where  would  any  record  be  made  of  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  in  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ? — I 
expect  Mr.  Egan  would  pay  that  account. 

75.623.  Would  pay  it  ? — I  expect  so. 

75.624.  The  payment  would  be  made  over  here  ? — Certainly. 

75.625.  Would  it  be  Dr.  Kenny  or  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  ? — Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor 
and  Dr.  Kenny  ceased  to  exist,  as  far  as  the  League  was  concerned. 

75.626.  Do  you  mean  as  Leaguers  ? — Because  the  League  did  not  exist. 

75.627.  One  other  matter  I  will  ask  you  about  as  treasurer ;  did  you  draw  cheques 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  done  so  at  this  time ;  no,  you  mean  in  the  Land 
League. 

75.628.  Did  you  know  whether  any  cheques  were  drawn  after  October  the  20th  ? — I 
do  not  know  that. 

75.629.  Did  you  know  of  Dr.  Kenny  drawing  any  cheques  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.630.  As  treasurer,  did  you  not  inquire  what  was  becoming  of  the  funds  of  which 
you  were  the  holder  ? — I  did  not. 

75.631.  And  take  no  interest  therein? — I  took  an  interest,  but  I  had  no  power. 

75.632.  No,  no  ? — I  was  not  there,  and  I  had  no  means  of  influencing  the  thing. 

75.633.  You  were  at  Holyhead  ? — I  stayed  in  Holyhead  for,  I  think,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  18th,  and  then  I  went  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Paris. 

75.634.  You  knew  where  Dr.  Kenny  was  ? — Dr.  Kenny  was  taken  prisoner  a  very 
few  days  after  I  got  to  Paris. 

75.635.  Who  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  funds  ? — I  had  no  management 
of  the  funds  in  Dublin ;  Mr.  Egan  was  the  manager  of  the  fund  then. 

75.636.  Do  you  represent  that? — Yes. 

75.637.  As  far  as  your  statement  goes,  and  your  memory  goes,  is  it  your  belief  that 
there  were  no  cheques  drawn  in  Dublin  after  October  the  20th  ? — Well,  it  is  very 
likely.  The  account  was  closed,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  distribution  of  money  by  the  treasurer  after  that. 

75.638.  That  is  your  belief? — That  is  my  belief. 

75.639.  Was  there  any  specific  making  over  of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Ladies 
Land  League  ? — The  Ladies  Land  League  got  some  money,  undoubtedly,  from  time  to 

time. 

75.640.  With  your  approval? — With  my  approval. 

75.641.  And  to  your  knowledge? — Well,  yes;  with  my  knowledge.  At  least,  I 
do  not  rembember  exactly  the  signing  of  the  cheques,  but  certainly  I  was  acquainted 
with  sums  of  money  being  given  to  them — large  sums  of  money,  too. 

75.642.  Did  you  sign  the  cheques  making  over  the  money  to  the  Ladies’  Land 
League  ? — I  may  have  done  so,  I  do  not  happen  to  remember. 

75.643.  You  must  know? — I  may  have  done  so,  I  do  not  remember. 

75.644.  Did  they  receive  as  much  as  61,023Z.  from  you? — I  do  not  know  what  they 
received. 

75.645.  About  that  sum. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  From  the  funds  of  the  Land  League. 

75.646.  ( Sir  E.  James,)  From  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  exactly 
know — large  payments  of  the  Land  League  I  was  acquainted  with,  because  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  on  the 
subject,  a  short  time  before  the  Ladies  Land  League  ceased  to  exist. 
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75.647.  I  am  putting  this  question  to  you,  you  being  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
as  treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  Did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  receive  a  sum  so  large 
as  that,  the  figure  I  have  given  you — 61,023Z.  may  represent  it  ? — It  may  represent  it. 

75.648.  When  was  that  sum  made  over  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — They  got 
sums  of  money  from  time  to  time,  it  was  not  all  given  in  one  sum. 

75.649.  When  did  you  begin, to  make  these  payments  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League? 
— I  do  not  know  that.  The  Ladies’  Land  League  was  in  existence  part  of  the  time 
when  the  other  Land  League  was  in  existence,  and  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed 
the  Ladies’  Land  League  became  more  active. 

75.650.  During  the  time  the  Land  League  was  in  existence,  were  grants  made  to  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  think  so  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  because  they 
looked  after  the  sustenance  of  the  suspect  prisoners,  the  payment  of  their  accounts,  and 
seeing  after  their  affairs. 

75.651.  Did  they  do  that  before  the  suppression  of  the  League? — I  think  so. 

75.652.  We  have  the  account  of  August  where  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to  have  signed  a 
cheque  himself  for  the  suspects.  Do  you  represent  before  the  21st  October  the  ladies 
had  been  supporting  the  suspects  as  well  as  the  Land  League  ?— I  think  so  ;  in  fact,  I 
remember  a  conversation  with  Miss  Parnell  on  the  subject,  and  I  am  convinced  I  am 
correct  in  that. 

75.653.  Were  they  paying  for  that  out  of  their  own  funds,  or  was  the  money 
supplied  out  of  the  Land  League  funds? — They  may  have  got  funds  of  their  own,  but 
for  certain  they  got  funds  from  the  Land  League. 

75.654.  For  that  purpose? — That  was  one  of  the  purposes. 

75.655.  Were  those  payments  continued  from  time  to  time  from  the  Land  League  to 
the  Ladies’  Land  League? — Yes. 

75.656.  I  want  this,  if  I  can  get  it  from  you,  when  it  was  that  the  Land  League 
ceased  to  make  these  payments  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League? — I  pannot  give  you  the 
date.  I  cannot  remember  that ;  but  it  was  some  time  not  long  after  Mr.  Parnell  got 
out  of  prison.  I  think  it  would  be  the  summer  of  1882. 

75.657.  Mr.  Parnell’s  release  was  early  in  May  1882  ? — Exactly.  We}l,  I  think  it 
was  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  I  am  almost  sure. 

75.658.  Did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  render  any  account  of  the  way  in  which  they 
expended  their  money? — Well,  I  never  examined  their  accounts.  I  know  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  kept  their  accounts  very  carefully. 

75.659.  They  rendered  copies  of  them  to  the  persons  from  whom  they  received  the 
money? — Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  certainly  never  read  them,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
they  did.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  did. 

75.660.  You  never  read  them  ? — The  accounts. 

75.661.  Did  not  you  know  that  such  accounts  were  rendered? — I  do  not  read  that 
such  accounts  were  rendered. 

75.662.  To  whom,  if  rendered,  would  they  have  been  rendered? — Well,  I  suppose 
they  ought  to  be — they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Egan,  because  he  was 
really  treasurer. 

75.663.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  the  Ladies’  Land  League  receive  money  from 
Mr.  Egan  ? — I  think  they  got  money  from  Mr.  Egan. 

75.664.  And  the  receipts  would  be  sent  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — That  would  be  the  way  it 
would  be. 

75.665.  And  the  accounts  sent  to  Mr.  Egan? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  so  or 
not,  but  he  would  be  the  more  likely  person,  of  course. 

75.666.  For  what  purpose,  beyond  the  support  of  suspects,  was  money  given  to  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  ? — The  support  of  evicted  tenants. 

75.667.  Anything  else? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

75.668.  Do  think?— And  believe. 

75.669.  The  defence  of  prisoners? — They  may  have  defended  prisoners,  I  do  not 
know,  very  likely  they  did  ;  I  consider  that  a  very  legitimate  expenditure,  but  whether 
they  did  so  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

75.670.  I  am  not  entering  into  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  expenditure,  but 
I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  fact  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

75.671.  Who  was  it  that  arranged  with  the  Ladies’  Land  League  what  duties  they 
were  to  perform  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 
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75.672.  Who  do  you  think,  Mr.  Biggar  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.673.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  enter  into  communication  with  those  ladies 
yourself  ? — Yes,  I  entered  into  communication  with  them  many  times. 

75.674.  I  am  speaking  of  these  ladies? — Well,  with  these  ladies. 

75.675.  These  particular  ladies  you  mean  ? — Yes,  the  Ladies’  Land  League. 

75*676.  Was  not  this  apportioned  off  to  you  as  a  natural  duty  for  you  to  perform  ? 

—I  think  not. 

75.677.  You  cannot  give  me  any  further  information  about  them  ? — I  have  had 
several  conversations  with  the  ladies  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  with  regard  to  their 
affairs,  and  I  believe  they  are  exceedingly  particular  with  regard  to  them. 

75.678.  You  found  them  so  ? — I  think  so. 

75.679.  I  want  to  learn  from  you  what  authority  was  given  to  them? — I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  direct  negotiation,  I  think  they  greatly 
increased  in  influence. 

75.680.  The  ladies  did  ? — Yes. 

75.681.  You  found  that? — And,  of  course,  then  when  the  Land  League  was 
suppressed  they  became  the  active  party  to  look  after  these  evicted  tenants. 

75.682.  I  am  speaking  of  other  matters — who  would  be  the  persons  who  would 
delegate  the  authority  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League? — Mr.  Parnell  was  head  of  all; 
he  may  have  done  so,  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

75.683.  Mr.  Parnell  was  at  that  time  in  custody  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  think  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  existed  before  Mr.  Parnell  was  taken  prisoner. 

75.684.  I  am  speaking  of  delegation  of  authority,  after  your  suppression,  when 
Mr.  Parnell  was  in  Kilmainham  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

75.685.  Who  would  be  the  persons  who  would  delegate  the  authority  to  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League? — I  do  not  know,  I  was  not  in  Dublin. 

75.686.  Have  you  no  suggestion  to  make  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any 
delegation  given  to  them,  they  simply  extended  their  influence  and  the  scope  of  their 
labour. 

75.687.  The  scope  of  their  labour  was  extended  by  means  of  funds,  supplied  by  the 
Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

75.688.  That  must  have  been  with  the  sanction  of  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

75.689.  Who  gave  that  sanction  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.690.  Who  gave  that  sanction  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  suppose  the  most  effectual 
sanction  was  the  supply  of  funds. 

75.691.  But  of  course,  when  supplying  funds,  there  was  some  limit  given  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  be  expended? — Well,  it  was  very  well  known,  at  least  1 
think  it  was  very  well  known,  what  their  conduct  had  been  in  the  past,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  to  continue  on  the  same  line. 

75.692.  Now  you  visited  Paris  ? — Yes. 

75.693.  Give  me,  from  yourself,  if  you  please,  the  date  when  you  visited  Paris  ? — I 
got  to  Paris  about  the  25th  (or  something  like  that)  of  October  1881. 

75.694.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? — About  three  months. 

75.695.  That  would  bring  us  to  the  early  part  of  1882  ? — Something  like  that,  yes. 

75.696.  Did  you  return  to  Paris  at  all  ? — I  returned  once  to  Paris,  yes. 

75.697.  I  will  not  go  into  any  matter  except  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League 
when  Egan  was  there  ? — Yes,  I  was  there  twice  in  Egan’s  time. 

75.698.  I  am  only  referring  to  Mr.  Egan.  When  was  it  you  were  in  Paris  the  second 
time  in  connexion  with  Land  League  affairs  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the  spring  of  1882. 
It  was  not  very  long  after. 

75.699.  In  the  spring  of  1882? — I  think  so. 

75.700.  Mr.  Egan  at  that  time  was  resident  in  Paris  ? — He  was  resident  in  Paris, 
yes. 

75.701.  He  was  your  joint  treasurer  ? — He  was  my  joint  treasurer;  in  fact,  he  was 
the  acting  treasurer  there.  The  remittances  came  to  him  personally. 

75.702.  Did  you,  as  treasurer,  consult  with  Mr.  Egan  about  the  expenditure  of 
money  ? — We  had  some  conversation  on  the  subject. 

75.703.  Did  you  see  any  books? — Certainly,  I  saw  books. 

75.704.  Was  Mr.  Egan  keeping  books  at  that  time  ? — He  was. 
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75.705.  From  what  you  learnt,  was  money  being  transmitted  to  Egan  from 

America? — Yes.  T  j 

75.706.  Was  money  coming  by  way  of  Ireland  or  England  from  America  too  ? — 1  do 

not  know.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

75.707.  At  this  time  was  any  collection  being  made  in  Ireland  for  Land  League 
funds,  although  the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed ?— I  do  not  know  that;  I 

75.708.  Was  any  money  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  all  to  Egan  ? — Unless 
there  was  any  from  Ireland,  there  would  not  be  any  from  England,  because,  of  course,, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  organisation  here  does  not  do  much  more  than  pay  its  expenses, 
if  it  does  do  that  much. 

75.709.  Then  take  it,  please,  from  Ireland  ?— I  think  not.  I  think  if  any  money 
were  collected  in  Ireland,  it  probably  would  be  given  to  the  Ladies  Land  League. 

75.710.  At  this  time  was  there  any  audit  of  accounts  ? — Not  during  this  time — there 
was  not,  not  till  afterwards. 

75.711.  The  audit  we  have,  with  Mr.  Matthew  Harris.  Were  you  present?— No, 

not  at  all.  I  was  not  party  to  it. 

75.712.  You  know  nothing  of  that  ?— Nothing  at  all. 

75.713.  Were  you  consulted  as  to  the  accounts  that  should  be  submitted  to, 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  and  another  gentleman  for  audit? — Not  at  all. 

75.714.  Were  your  visits  to  Baris  simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  out  of  the 

-jurisdiction,  or  were  they  on  the  business  of  the  Land  League  ? — They  were  on  the 
business  of  the  Land  League.  I  told  you  before  what  the  object  was,  and  the  sole 
object.  The  sole  object  was  that  in  case  there  were  any  dealings  to  take  place  with 
regard  to  the  invested  funds,  it  required  two  signatures,  and  I  was  there  for  that 
purpose— for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  signature  if  it  was  required.  It  was  uot  known 
at  that  time  to  what  extent  prisoners  in  Kilmainham  could  sign  documents,  and  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  two  of  the  trustees  should  be  outside.  _  . 

75.715.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  object  of  your  visits  to  Paris,  was 
that  you  should  be  near  Mr.  Egan,  so  as  more  conveniently  to  sign  documents?— 
Certainly. 

75.716.  That  only  ? — That  only, 

75.717.  And  yet  you  never  saw  any  accounts? — I  saw  his  books,  but  1  did  not 
examine  his  accounts. 

75.718.  Did  you  peruse  them  ? — I  did  not  peruse  them. 

75  719.  That  is  all  you  have  ever  done  as  I  understand,  according  to  your  acconnt, 
to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  where  the  funds  of  the  league  came  from  or  where  they 

went  to  ? — Exactly.  >  . 

75.720.  We  are  dealing  with  the  year  1882,  hen  did  you  feel  it  was  expedient  for 

you  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction.  I  suppose  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Forster  s 
Act?— I  came  back  before  that.  I  forget.  I  do  npt  remember.  I  came  over  to 
Parliament  when  Parliament  sat. 

•ij  75,721.  I  do  not  call  that  being  \yithin  the  jurisdiction,  because  the  operation  pi 
Mr.  Forster’s  Act  did  not  apply  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  remember  when  I  came  back  to 

Ireland.  I  really  do  not  remember.  .  , 

75.722.  The  date  is  not  very  material  to  me,  but  were  you  there  m  the.  autumn  of 
^382  ? — Very  likely,  I  do  not  remember.  Mr.  Parnell  got  out  of  prison  in  May.  I 
certainly  was  there  during  the  summer. 

75.723.  And  continued  there  during  October,  or  during  the  autumn  of  1882  and  the 
early  part  of  1883  ? — I  think  so. 

75.724.  What  organisation  had  you  in  existence.  Let  me  take,  for  instance,  January 
2883  ? — I  do  not  remember  at  what  date  the  National  League  was  formed. 

75.725.  Was  it  not  formed  in  the  autumn  of  1882  ? — Very  likely. 

75.726.  October  1882  ?— I  expect  about  that  time. 

75.727.  What  office  did  you  assume  in  the  National  League?- — I  really  cannot 
remember  that.  I  was  a  member  of  all  the  organisations  there  were  in  connexion  with 
it.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National  League  as  well  as  of  the  Land 
League,  and  I  do  not  know  what  position  I  held  exactly.  I  think  I  was  ^  treasurer  >. 
along  with  Mr.  Moloney  probably. 
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75  728.  I  think  your  memory  must  surely  assist  you  as  to  what  office  you  held 
Were  you  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  ?— -Yes,  certainly. 

75  729.  And  you  think  treasurer  with  Mr.  Moloney  ?  —1  think  so. 

75  730  Do  you  recollect  the  examination  of  a  man  named  Farrell  appearing  m  e 
different  Dublin  newspapers.  I  must  give  you  a  date,  because  the  newspapers  differ— 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  January  1883  ?— I  do  not  remember  at  all 

75  731  Do  you  not  recollect  the  fact  of  Farrell  being  examined.  I  am  giving  you 
the  date,  January  the  20th,  1883  ?— No,  if  you  tell  me  what  he  was  charged  with  1 
might  remember  something  about  it. 

75.732.  He  was  a  man  who  gave  evidence  in  respect  to  the  murder  of  May  6th, 

\882  ? _ That  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  at  all.  It  you 

will  tell  me  what  his  evidence  was.  I  may  remember.  ,  , 

75.733.  He  gave  evidence.  He  disclosed  facts  as  an  approver  .  What  did  he  pro\e  ; 

what  did  he  swear  ?  ,  ■.  -  T  i 

75.734.  He  gave  details  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  ot  Lord 

Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  ?— Yes. 

75  735.  Do  you  recollect  that  approvers  evidence  being  published .  I  do  not 
remember  anything  about  it.  I  remember  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  trial 
generally,  but  I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  witnesses.  Farrell  is  a  new  name 

75,736.  Do  you  recollect  some  approver  being  examined  in  January  ?  I  remember 

75  737.  I  will  come  to  Carey.  I  will  give  you  the  date,  January  20th.  Do  you 
recollect  the  fact  of  an  approver,  whose  name  is  really  O’Farrell,  but  whose  name  you 
do  not  recollect,  being  examined,  and  his  evidence  published  ?  I  do  not  remember 
now.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  he  swore,  I  will  tell  you.  , 

*5  738  He  swore  generally  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke.  Do  you  say  you  recollect  the  examination  of 

Carey  ? — I  remember  something  about  Carey. 

75,739.  That  would  be  shortly  before  the  24th  February  1883  ? — Yes. 

75J40.  You  recollect  the  fact  ? — I  recollect  the  fact  of  the  trial.  I  remember  that 

Carey  was  a  witness. 

75.741.  And  that  was  published  in  the  newspapers? — Yes,  I  saw  it  published  m  the 
newspapers. 

75.742.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  since  that  date  ? — I  think  not. 

75.743.  Do  you  know  where  he  has  been  ? — Know  where  he  has  been  ?  Well,  he  was 
in  Dublin.  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers.  Mr.  Egan,  you  mean  ? 

75.744.  Yes  ? — I  saw  it  stated  he  was  in  Dublin.  Since  that,  I  do  not  know. 

75.745.  I  am  speaking  of  since  that  date  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
when  Mr.  Egan  was  in  Dublin. 

75.746.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  last  in  Dublin  on  the  1st  March  1883  ? — I 
really  do  not  know.  It  is  very  possible  ;  but  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

75.747.  Were  you  in  Dublin  at  that  time? — No,  I  was  not. 

75.748.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? — If  I  were  in 
Ireland  I  was. 

75.749.  I  follow  your  rule  of  conduct.  Being  in  Ireland  you  would  read  the  Irish 
papers.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Egan’s  movements  as  it 
was  published  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  March  9th,  1883  ? — Very  likely.  I  saw 
it  in  some  paper. 

75.750.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  you  learnt  this.  I  am  reading  from  what  appears 
in  the  “Freeman’s  Journal  of  March  9th,  1883.  It  is  not  editorial.  It  was  a 
communication  to  that 
Mr.  Jenkinson. 
of  crime. 


is  not  editorial,  it  was  a 
,vj  journal.  I  should  say  at  once  it  was  communicated  by 

At  that  time  he  was  the  chief  of  the  department  for  the  investigation 


(Mr.  Davitt.)  Will  Mr.  Jenkinson  be  called  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  wish  my  friend  to  understand  this.  I  am  not  putting  this  as 
the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  journal  or  any  Nationalist  publication.  It  is  a 
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communication  made  to  them.  My  object  is  to  put  publication  to  the  public,  and 
knowledge  by  Mr.  Biggar,  and  what  he  did  upon  it.  It  is  March  9th,  1883 : — 

“  Mr.  Egan  has  been  under  police  surveillance  for  some  time,  but  notwith- 
“  standing  the  strictness  of  the  watch  kept  upon  his  movements,  he  left  Ireland 
“  surreptitiously  on  Thursday  last  unknown  to  the  detectives  who  were  watching 
“  him  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  out  of  the  country  for  five  days  that  the  police 
“  became  aware  of  the  fact.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Egan  was  ill,  at  his 
“  residence,  and  that  Dr.  Kenny  was  attending  him,  the  blinds  being  kept  down. 
“  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Egan  believed  that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  be 
“  extradited,  and  that  should  Sheridan  be  brought  to  Ireland,  there  would  be 
“  important  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  Mr.  Egan  also  knew  that 
“  soon  after  James  Carey  gave  his  evidence  there  was  a  search  made  at  Carey’s 
“  residence,  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  three  letters  written  by  him  and 
“  dated  in  October  and  November  1881,  at  the  period  when  the  Invincibles  were 
“  established  in  Dublin.  These  letters  were  addressed  to  Carey  from  Paris,  where 
“  Mr.  Egan  was  then  staying.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  course,  anything  which  appears  in  the  “  Nation  ”  is  in  a  sense 
evidence,  I  suppose,  against  the  gentleman  who  owns  it — Mr.  Sullivan. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  This  is  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  I  doubt  whether  it  is  admissible. 

(The  President.)  You  heard  the  explanation.  It  is  only  to  ask  whether  he  saw 
that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  anxiety  is  that  it  should  not  be  used  hereafter  as  evidence. 

( The  President.)  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  evidence. 

[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  At  this  time,  or  at  all  events  at  some  time,  the  “  Freeman”  was 
opposed  to  the  Land  League. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  He  said  he  saw  it. 

(The  President.)  He  said  he  saw  in  some  paper  an  account  of  Egan’s  movement  on 
the  9th  March. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  And  very  probably  this.  I  have  no  right  to  say  so  more  publicly 
than  that,  but  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  for  this  to  be  regarded  as  proof  that  such 
occurred. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No,  if  it  was  so  it  would  be  right  to  call  Mr.  Jenkinson.  It 
appears  Mr.  Jenkinson  made  the  communication.  It  is  inserted  as  a  communication 
from  Jenkinson,  the  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  I  should  say  I 
should  extremely  like,  if  my  friends  had  called  Jenkinson  to  ask  him.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  a  legitimate  way  of  doing  it. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  To  do  what  ?  Iam  going  to  ask  Mr.  Biggar  : 

“  These  letters  were  addressed  to  Carey  from  Paris  where  Mr.  Egan  was  then 
“  staying.  They  are  couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  them 
“  is  the  expression  ‘  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  the  work  you  have  in  hand.’  I 
“  believe  Mr.  Egan  is  now  in  France.  They  are  all  afraid  of  what  Sheridan 
“  knows.” 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  quite  follow.  What  does  that  purport  to  be  in  the 
“Freeman”? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  headed  “  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.” 

(The  President.)  Who  is  Mr.  Jenkinson  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  begins  thus  ;  before  what  my  learned  friend  read  : — 

“  Mr.  Jenkinson,  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  yesterday 
“  afternoon  communicated  the  following  statement  to  a  representative  of  this 
“  journal,  who  waited  on  him  at  his  request.”  He  said  : 

And  then  comes  the  editorial  comment  upon  it. 

(The  President.)  That  puts  me  aufait.  Now  I  understand  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  comes  his  communication,  and  after  that  the  editorial 
comment  which  has  not  been  read. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  If  I  read  that  communication  it  is  but  fair  that  the  editorial 
comment  should  be  read.  If  my  friend  wishes  it  read  I  will  read  it  now  or  when  he 
chooses. 
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75.751.  My  object  was  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  upon  this.  Have  you  ever  seen 
Mr.  Egan  since  this  date  of  March  1st,  1883  ? 

( The  President.)  March  1st? 

75.752.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Yes,  because  it  says,  “  He  left  Ireland  on  Thursday  last, 

“  March  1st,  1883  ”  ? — I  never  saw  him  since,  no. 

75.753.  Have  you  had  any  communications  with  Mr.  Egan  since?— I  think  not.  1 
had  one  letter  from  him  about  another  matter. 

75.754.  You  say  you  had  a  communication  with  him  upon  one  subject? — Yes. 

75.755.  Was  that  subject  connected  with  the  Land  League?— Not  in  the  remotest 
degree. 

75.756.  If  it  is  a  private  matter  I  will  not  ask.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land 
League  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

75.757.  But  you  have  had  one  letter? — One  letter. 

75.758.  And  no  more  ? — And  no  more,  so  far  as  I  can  remember. 

75.759.  You  had  been  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Egan  for  some  months  in  1881  and  1882  ? 
—Yes. 

75.760.  And,  I  presume,  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  ? — Yes. 

75.761.  And  friendship  ? — Yes. 

75.762.  Did  you  ever  write  to  ask  him  if  this  statement  in  the  public  newspaper 
was  true  ? — Not  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  that  statement  or  not.  I  saw 
a  statement  with  regard  to  Mr.  Egan  having  gone  from  Dublin  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
evaded  the  police  ;  but  beyond  that  I  know  nothing  at  all ;  and  I  may  say  this  :  that 
if  Mr.  Egan  had  been  put  upon  his  trial  at  that  time  the  jury  would  have  been  packed, 
and  would  have  convicted  him,  whether  there  was  any  evidence  against  him  or  not. 

75.763.  What? — If  Mr.  Egan  had  been  put  upon  his  trial  at  that  time  in  Dublin 
he  would  have  been  tried  by  a  packed  jury  and  he  would  have  been  convicted  whether 
there  was  evidence  against  him  or  not. 

75.764.  I  will  not  argue  on  that  statement  for  a  moment;  but  this  statement  being 
made  (I  have  read  it,  and  I  understood  you  may  have  seen  it,  or  something  like  it), 
have  you  ever  communicated  with  Mr.  Egan  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  Dublin,  so  as  to  have  an  account  of  it? — Not  at  all ;  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

75.765.  Were  you  aware  that  on  the  day  Mr.  Egan  left  Ireland,  or  shortly  before  he 
left  Ireland,  he  drew  a  cheque  for  1,000/.  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  do  not 
know  at  all.  I  may  remark  that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  that  article  which  you  have 
read  to  me. 

75.766.  This  particular  article? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

75.767.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  you  might  have  done? — Of  course  I  knew  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  evaded  the  poliee,  and  got  away  from  Ireland.  I  do  not 
remember  now  whether  he  went  direct  to  America,  or  whether  he  went  to  any  other 
place. 

75.768.  Have  you  looked  into  the  accounts  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  to  see  what 
money  Mr.  Egan  was  drawing  shortly  before  he  left  Ireland  ? — I  did  not.  In  fact,  I 
was  not  in  Dublin  when  he  left  Ireland — I  mean  ultimately  in  1883 ;  1  was  not  in 
Dublin  then. 

75.769.  I  asked  you  as  to  your  movements,  and  you  said  from  time  to  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1882,  and  spring  of  1883  you  were  in  Dublin. 

75.770.  But  not  the  very  day  ? — No,  I  expect  not.  I  expect  I  was  in  London  at  that 
time. 

75.771.  Parliament  would  have  met  in  February.  You  may  or  may  not  have  been  ? 
— I  probably  was. 

75.772.  What  I  want  from  you  is  this.  Up  to  this  time  Mr,  Egan  had  had  funds 
in  his  possession  that  had  belonged  to  the  Land  League,  and  was  making  payments  to 
the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

75.773.  When  he  left  Ireland,  did  he  make  over  that  money  to  anyone  ? — I  do  not 
know,  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

75.774.  Not  as  treasurer.  Do  not  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

75.775.  Have  you  ever  inquired? — Well,  no;  I  have  never  inquired.  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Mat  Harris  audited  his  accounts,  and  I  suppose  did  it  carefully. 

75.776.  But  you  were  joint  treasurer  with  him  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  told  you  candidly 
I  did  not  examine  them.  I  never  was  acting  treasurer. 
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75  777.  Well,  we  have  heard  the  account.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  going  away,  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  moneys— whether  he 
took  them  with  him,  or  what  had  become  of  them? — I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
Mr.  Egan  would  act  dishonestly,  and  I  believe  he  did  not. 

75.778.  I  am  not  imputing  that.  But  I  am  asking  you  whether,  when  he  went  away 
in  this  way,  you  did  not  communicate  with  him  on  the  business  of  the  League  so  as  to 

know  what  had  become  of  the  money  ? — Not  at  all.  -p. 

75.779.  When  did  you  first  learn  where  Mr.  Egan  was  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  Uo 

you  mean  when  he  got  to  America  ?  ... 

75.780.  Yes  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  I  suppose  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 

75*781 .  That  was  the  only  means  of  knowledge  you  had  ? — I  think  so. 

75.782.  Thus  Mr.  Egan  went.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Oh,  I  do  not 
know.  The  last  I  think  I  saw  of  Mr.  Brennan  was  before  he  was  taken  prisoner  under 

Mr.  Forsters  &ct.  _  .  .  T  ■, 

75.783.  That  would  be  early  in  1881  ? — I  am  not  aware  I  ever  saw  him  since.  I  do 

not  know.  Perhaps  I  did.  T  a-  i 

75.784.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  this  date  of  February  1883  ?  1  think  not. 

75.785.  Where  is  he  ? — I  believe  he  is  in  America — a  very  prosperous  man.  I  am 

told  he  is  worth  a  very  large  sum  of  money .  _  T  fC!V, 

75.786.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — The  last  I  saw  of  Sheridan 

would  be  sometime  about  the  beginning  of  1882,  I  think. 

75.787.  The  beginning  of  1882?— I  think  so. 

75  788.  Have  you  ever  seen  Sheridan  since  February  1883? — Oh,  not  at  all. 

75.789.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America,  I  believe.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  place. 

75.790.  You  have  spoken  in  becoming  terms  of  Mr.  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough. 
When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — He  was  organiser  for  our  organisation  in  England,  and 
I  do  not  remember  what  date  it  was.  It  was  about  the  same  date,  I  suppose— about 

1883.  •  1000  9  AT 

75.791.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  February  1883  ? — JNo. 

*  75,792.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America. 

75.793.  Now  we  know  of  Frank  Byrne? — Yes. 

75.794.  He  was  in  London? — He  was  in  London,  yes.  ^  .  ,, 

75.795.  You  knew  it  was  alleged  that  he  visited  Dublin  in  1882  ? — I  do  not  know  that 

it  was  alleged  that  he  did.  Was  it  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

75.796.  A  member  of  his  family  ? — There  was  some  talk  about  his  wite. 

75.797.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  February  1883  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

75  798.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  America,  I  believe.  T 

75.799.  And  his  wife,  the  lady  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  too  ?  1  never  saw  her ;  l 

do  not  know  her. 

75.800.  She  is  in  America  ?— I  believe  so. 

75.801.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  named  Tynan  or  Thompson  ?— Never  to  know  him. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  person,  in  fact,  till  very  recently. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


75  802  ( Sir  E.  James.)  I  was  asking  you  a  question  as  to  your  knowledge  of  this 

wished  No.  1  ?-I  heard  on  the  Phoenix 

Park  trials  some  one  spoken  of  as  No.  l.but  beyond  that  I  knew  nothmg,  and  of  course 

in  the  evidence  before  this  Commission.  . _ , 

75,804.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Tynan  and  Thompson  .  I  never  heard 

°f  75  805.  You  have  heard  the  name  of  Tynan  and  Thompson  ?— I  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  before  this  Commission,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  I  I ^eard  before  thak 

75  806.  Did  you  not  hear  that  name  spoken  of  on  the  trials  .  I  think  No.  - 
spoken  of,  but  I  do  not  think  Tynan  and  Thompson  as  far  as  I  recollect.  I  think  not. 
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75  807  Do  you  know  any  one  by  the  name  of  Thompson  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  any 
one  by  the  name  of  Thompson— I  mean  in  connexion  with  politics  . 

75  808.  My  mind  is  especially  upon  what  is  stated  at  page  3589  m  George  Mul 
queeny’s  evidence.  Did  you  attend  meetings  m  London  m  connexion  with  either  the 

English  or  the  Irish  Land  League  ?— Oh,  yes,  certainly.  , 

75  809.  Have  you  had  in  your  mind  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  a  man  named 
George  Mulqueeny  on  the  13th  March  1889.  George  Mulqueeny  spoke  of  Tynan  and 

you  attended  a  meeting  ?  I  do  not  know  Tynan.  ,  Mnlrmpenv’s 

*  75  810  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  that  evidence?— I  heard  Mulqueeny  a 

evidence,  but  if  you  will  read  what  Mulqueeny’s  evidence  was  I  wil  tell  you  what  1 
remember.  I  was  present  when  Mulqueeny  was  examined.  I  do  not  know  to  what  he 

75.811.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  me,  if  your  attention  has  been  called  m  any  way 

to  Mulqueeny’ s  evidence  ? — Certainly,  I  heard  it. 

75.812.  Attending  meetings  as  you  say  you  have  in  London,  have  you  met  Mulqueeny 

there  ? — I  have,  certainly.  ,  , 

75  813.  May  I  take  it  from  you,  Mr.  Biggar,  that  you  never  met  any  man  that  yon 

knew  personally  by  the  name  of  Tynan  or  Thompson  ?— Certainly. 

75  814.  At  these  meetings  did  you  meet  Frank  Byrne  ? — Certainly. 

75315.  Up  to  the  time  that  you  mention  ? — Up  till — well,  I  suppose,  practically  as 

long  as  he  was  in  London.  .  „  T 

75  816.  That  would  not  be  later  than  the  spring  of  1883  you  know  ?— I  suppose  not. 
75*817.  At  this  time  the  chambers  of  the  English  League — tell  me  where  they  were  . 
— They  were  in  Palace  Chambers. 

75,818.  Frank  Byrne  was  secretary? — Frank  Byrne  was  secretary,  yes. 

75319.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Hamilton  Williams  ?  I  have  seen  him. 

75  82o!  Have  you  seen  him  at  the  League  office  in  Palace  Chambers  ?— 1  have. 

75  821.  When  have  you  last  seen  Hamilton  Williams  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know  that— the 
time  I  saw  him  was,  I  think,  when  the  Land  League  agitation  was  in  force,  but  1  may 
have  seen  him  since.  I  do  not  know. 

75,822.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  March  1883  ? — Ok,  certainly  not. 

75823.  How  long  before  that  period  do  you  think  you  saw  Hamilton  Williams  .—1 
do  not  know  that.  I  saw  him  several  times  in  the  Land  League  office,  and  1  remember 
seeing  him  once  at  a  meeting  in  Clerk  enwell,  but  I  cannot  tell— I  am  not  perfectly  sure 

now  whether  our  organisation  continued  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed.  I  he 

League  was  somewhere  in  existence  after  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  m  irelanc 
—probably  it  was.  I  expect  the  Central  Land  League  was  suppressed.  I  do  not  know 
— I  can  only  tell  you  in  an  uncertain  way. 

75  824.  I  do  not  want  to  occupy  much  time  upon  this — if  you  tell  me  that  at  some 
uncertain  period,  you  do  not  know  when,  before  March  1883  you  saw  him  ?  Exactly. 
75,825.  And  have  you  never  seen  him  since  ? — I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

75326.  Is  he  to  your  knowledge  in  America  ? — I  have  no  idea  where  he  is.  . 

75327.  I  think  you  yourself  have  never  visited  America  ? — I  was  in  America  22  or 

23  years  ago. 

75,828.  But  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

75*829.  You  of  course  joined  also  as  we  know  the  National  League  ? — Exactly. 
75330.  Who  became  the  principal  manager  of  that  body — of  course  many  of  the  old 
body  were  in  America,  but  who  became  the  principal  managers  of  that  body  ? — Well,  1 
think  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  was  probably  the  most  influential  of  the  body — he  was 
the  honorary  secretary  and  has  given  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the 
organisation. 

75,831.  You  say  Mr.  Harrington  was  the  honorary  secretary  ? — les. 

75332.  Had  you  any  secretary  ?— I  do  not  know — there  was  quite  a  large  staff  of 
clerks  in  the  office.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  technically  called. 

75.833.  Mr.  Harrington,  I  suppose,  when  not  engaged  in  Parliamentary  duty,  would 

be  in  Dublin  ? — In  Dublin,  yes. 

75.834.  And  would  be  the  principal  manager  ? — I  think  so. 

75.835.  Did  Mr.  Harrington  occupy  that  position  from  the  first  ? — 1  am  not  quite 
sure ;  he  did  from  a  very  early  stage. 

75.836.  Down  to  the  present  time  ? — Down  to  the  present  time. 
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75.837.  What  position  did  you  occupy  ? — Well,  I  was  one  of  the  treasurers. 

75.838.  With  whom  ? — Mr.  Maloney  first,  now  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  with 
Dr.  Kenny,  I  think. 

75.839.  Do  not  you  know  ? — Well,  I  believe  Dr.  Kenny  is  the  acting  treasurer  now 
in  Dublin. 

75.840.  May  I  take  it  you  commenced  to  occupy  that  position  as  earlv  in  1883? — 
Well,  I  think  it  is  likely. 

75.841.  I  want  to  know,  if  you  please,  what  accounts,  as  such  treasurer,  have  been 
opened  by  you,  or  by  those  who  have  been  acting  for  the  League  to  your  knowledge? — 
A\  ell,  Mr.  Maloney  and  I  had  an  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank  in  Dublin,  and  I  think 
very  likely  also  the  National ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  Then  in  January  of  1886 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  I  opened  an  account  at  the  National  Bank,  London,  at  the 
Charing  Cross  branch. 

75.842.  If  grants  were  made  to  branches  of  the  National  League,  from  what  fund 
would  such  grants  be  drawn  ? — They  would  be  drawn  from  Dublin. 

75.843.  And  by  whom  would  the  cheques  be  drawn? — I  expect  by  Dr.  Kenny. 

75.844.  Never  by  you  ?  — Well,  I  may  have  signed  cheques  ;  very  likely  1  did,  but  I 
do  not  happen  to  remember  a  specific  case. 

75.845.  If  applications  for  grants  were  made  in  the  time  of  the  National  League  was 
the  practice  pursued  similar  to  that  which  had  been  pursued  in  the  old  Land  League  as 
to  their  consideration  and  as  to  any  determination  upon  them  ? — I  think  now — yes,  I  can 
tell  you  better  what  it  is  now  than  what  it  was  in  the  Land  League  time,  because  it 
was  a  more  remote  time ;  I  do  not  remember  so  well. 

75.846.  If  you  will  begin,  please,  at  the  early  time  in  the  autumn  of  1882  and  1883? 

— What  occurs  now  is  that  the  Executive  meets  once  a  fortnight  for  deciding  the 
applications,  and  they  confirm  it  next  day  at  a  public  meeting — that  is  the  routine  now, 
so  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  . 

75.847.  The  Executive  considers  all  the  applications? — I  think  so. 

75.848.  And  the  applications  are  kept,  as  far  as  you  know — the  documents? — Yes, 
certainly,  I  think  the  books  are  very  carefully  kept. 

75.849.  And  the  resolutions  entered  in  the  minute  book? — I  should  think  so.  Of 
course  there  is  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  in  which  there  is  no  application  for 
funds,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Harrington  directs  a  reply  to  be  sent  to  those 

75.850.  Had  the  Land  League  any  organisers? — The  Land  League  had  organisers. 

75.851.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  National  League  now  ? — I  believe  not — I  believe  they 
never  had. 

75.852.  Then  the  whole  officials  would  be  represented  by  the  council,  secretary,  and 
treasurer  ? — And  the  staff  in  the  office — the  paid  staff — of  course  the  old  organisers 
were  paid  employes,  and  of  course  there  is  a  staff  of  clerks  in  thq  office  now  that  are 
paid  salaries  commensurate  with  their  duties. 

75.853.  You  being  treasurer  you  have  told  us  the  accounts  were  open  ? — Yes. 

75.854.  Did  Mr.  Parnell  hold  in  bis  hands  money  belonging  to  the  National  League  ? 
—Personally. 

75.855.  Yes? — I  think  not. 

75.856.  Do  not  let  us  misunderstand  the  word  “  personally.”  In  whatever  capacity  he 
acted,  did  Mr.  Parnell  have  any  accounts  of  the  Land  League  in  his  own  name? — Not 
so  far  as  I  remember.  I  believe  not. 

75.857.  And  you  never  had  any  accounts  running  between  you  and  Mr.  Parnell? — 
I  never  mixed  my  own  money  with  the  National  League  money  or  the  Land  League 
money,  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Parnell  did  either. 

75.858.  I  do  not  mean  that.  Do  not  suppose  I  meant  entering  into  your  affairs  or 
suggesting  improper  use  of  the  moneys.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  Mr.  Parnell  in 
any  capacity  hold  moneys  belonging  to  the  Land  League  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
He  is  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  invested  funds  in  Paris ;  nothing  beyond  that  as  far  as 
I  know. 

75.859.  Did  not  he  have  money  in  certain  accounts,  and  make  payments  or).  account 
of  the  League  after  the  end  of  the  year  1882  ? — Not  that  J  remember. 

75.860.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  ? — I  dp  not  know  that  he  did. 
think  that  he  did.  I  do  not  know. 
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75.861.  In  respect  to  the  National  as  distinguished  from  the  old  League  you  had  an 
account,  as  you  have  told  us,  at  the  National  Bank  ? — We  have  an  account  now  at  the 
National  Bank. 

75.862.  Is  that  the  1888  account  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have  an  account  at  the 
National  Bank  in  Dublin,  but  we  may  have.  I  really  do  not  know. 

75.863.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  National  League.  Take  the 
years  1883  and  1884.  Had  you  or  had  you  not — please  answer  the  question — an 
account  at  the  National  Bank  ? — In  London  or  Dublin  ? 

75.864.  In  Ireland.  Either  at  Dublin  or  at  a  branch  ? — I  really  do  not  know. 

75.865.  Who  can  tell  me  that? — I  do  not  know  who  can  tell  you  that.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Harrington  can  tell  you  that. 

75.866.  But  had  you  any  account  in  your  own  name  ? — In  mine  personally  ? 

75.867.  Not  of  your  personal  moneys  ? — I  really  cannot  remember.  Mr.  Harrington 
will  tell  you  all  about  that,  because  he  had  the  books  of  the  National  League  from  the 
commencement.  He  can  give  you  all  the  information  about  that. 

75.868.  I  am  speaking  not  only  in  your  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  others.  Do 
you  represent  that  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  account  with  the  National 
Bank  or  not  ? — I  really  cannot  remember. 

75.869.  Besides  the  one  of  1886,  had  you  any  in  London  ?— None  whatever. 

75.870.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — No,  not  at  all.  I  had  no  personal  account  of  my 
own  with  the  National  Bank  till  1886. 

75.871.  Iam  not  speaking  of  your  personal  account? — Neither  that  nor  a  joint 
account  with  other  people. 

75.872.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Land  League  moneys  ? — No  Land  League  moneys. 

75.873.  Then  I  may  take  it  you  had  no  account  with  the  National  Bank  either  in 
Dublin  or  any  other  branch  in  Ireland,  but  you  say  you  are  sure  you  had  none  in 
England  till  1886  ? — Perfectly  certain. 

75.874.  That  is  the  result  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

75.875.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  account  at  Robarts’  at  all  ? — • 
I  do  not  know  about  Robarts — Robarts  may  be  the  correspondent  of  some  Dublin 
bank,  but  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

75.876.  Correspondent  of  what  Dublin  bank  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  the 
correspondents  of  any  Dublin  bank  or  not.  They  may  be,  I  say.  I  do  not  know  of 
the  bank  in  London,  and  do  not  remember  now  who  the  correspondent  of  the 
Hibernian  was.  It  may  be  Robarts.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  had  an  account  direct 
with  these  people.  We  had  never  any  account  direct  with  any  London  bank  till  1886. 

75.877.  When  you  say  correspondent  with  some  Dublin  bank  can  you  tell  me  what 
Dublin  bank  ? — I  say  I  do  not  know  whether  there  may  be  any.  I  do  not  know,  but 
we  had  no  account  with  any  London  bank  till  1886. 

75.878.  I  am  going  quite  to  another  matter.  I  have  a  few  things  to  ask  you,  before 
I  come  to  the  speeches.  You  said,  speaking  of  Dr.  Carroll,  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  with  you.  Not  at  all.  I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life  to 
know  him. 

75.879.  Did  you  know  at  all  of  his  representing  America  on  the  Supreme  Council  in 
anyway? — Not  at  all.  I  never  heard  his  name,  that  I  remember,  till  I  heard  the 
evidence  given  in  Court. 

75.880.  Are  you  sure  that  Dr.  Carroll's  name  was  a  strange  one  to  you  until  you 
heard  it  mentioned  by  John  Levy  ? — Perfectly  so. 

75.881.  And  your  memory  is  a  perfect  blank  as  to  his  existence  ? — I  never  saw  the 
man  in  my  life ;  at  the  Supreme  Council  there  was  none  present  but  the  members,  there 
was  none  that  could  possibly  be  confused  with  Dr.  Carroll. 

75.882.  Was  any  communication  made  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  America? — Not  in 
my  time.  I  am  not  aware,  so  far  as  I  know. 

75.883.  Have  you  never  heard  of  that? — Not  such  a  thing. 

75.884.  Did  any  representatives  from  America  ever  attend  ? — Not  at  all. 

75.885.  I  was  going  to  say  not  as  members,  but  attend  as  representatives? — Not  as 
•  representatives,  nor  in  any  other  capacity. 

75.886.  All  that  as  far  as  your  time  was  concerned,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  ? — Not 
the  slightest. 

75.887.  I  do  not  say  it  was  in  your  time,  but  was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  connected  with 
this  organisation  in  any  way  ? — Not  in  my  time. 
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75.888.  Did  you  know  him  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — I 
did  not. 

75.889.  I  do  not  say  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  when  you  were  there, 
but  have  you  never  seen  him  at  the  meetings  ? — No. 

75.890.  Have  you  ever  had  communicatiou  with  him  ? — Not  at  all. 

75.891.  Have  you  never  learned  from  him  at  any  time  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood? — I  have  had  some  conversation  with  him  since  the 
commencement  of  this  Commission,  which  might  point  in  that  direction,  but  beyond 
that  I  do  not  know. 

75.892.  I  suppose  the  result  of  that  is,  that  you  learned  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — 1  suppose  he  was — I  think  he 
was  at  any  rate. 

75.893. " Do  you  know  what  time? — I  do  not,  I  did  not  ask  him  any  questions. 

75.894.  You  have  told  us  as  to  your  position  in  the  council  and  in  the  Land  League. 
Of  course  one  of  the  means  of  instructing  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Land 
League  was  by  making  speeches  ? — Certainly. 

75.895.  Was  it  part  of  the  duty  of  an  organiser  of  the  Land  League  to  make 
speeches? — Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was  ever  present  when  I  got 
those  instructions,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  written  instructions  given. 

75.896.  Were  you  aware  of  a  document  that  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  put 
in  evidence,  “  The  Constitution  of  the  Land  League  ”  ? — Well,  I  remember  to  have  read  it. 

75.897.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  rules ;  “  The  Constitution  of  the  Land  League,” 
vou  read  it  ? — I  have  read  it,  yes. 

75.898.  When  you  read  it  you  were  aware  of  course  that  this  document  was  to  be 
acted  upon  ? — I  suppose  so. 

75.899.  Did  you  take  part  in  selecting  the  organisers? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  any  of  the  organisers. 

75.900.  You  know  they  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making  speeches  ? — Well,  I 
know  some  of  them  made  speeches,  I  very  rarely  read  speeches,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  read  any  of  their  speeches. 

75.901.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that  at  the  present  moment.  I  am  asking  you  as 
to  whether  you  did  not  know  they  were  sent  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  making 
speeches  ? — Of  course  if  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  duty  of  the  organiser,  I 
should  say  that  the  organiser  had  better  not  make  very  many  speeches ;  but,  however, 
that  is  another  question. 

75.902.  When  did  you  yourself  commence  to  make  speeches  in  respect  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  think  in  1880 ;  probably  I  attended  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  autumn  of 
1880  ;  this  Castleisland  speech  probably  was  earlier  than  that.  I  do  not  know,  no,  it 
was  not,  it  was  about  1880  I  think. 

75.903.  I  think  we  commenced  speeches  of  yours  as  early  as  September  1879,  but 
we  certainly  have  one  in  October  1879,  that  was  a  mistake,  in  the  autumn  of  1879  it 
was  when  you  commenced  to  speak  ? — It  may  be,  I  attended  Land  League  meetings 
and  Home  Rule  meetings  before  that. 

75,904  You  were  aware  of  these  instructions  to  the  organisers  of  the  League 

“  Organisers  and  officers  of  the  League,  speaking  at  public  meetings  or  writing 
“  to  the  public  press,  are  expected  to  enunciate  the  Land  League  platform  of  no 
“  compromise  or  partnership  with  landlordism,  and  to  repudiate  the  proposals 
“  known  as  the  three  F’s,  now  being  advocated  by  landlord  organs. 

From  that  you  must  have  known  that  organisers  were  to  attend  the  public  meetings 
and  speak  ? — I  suppose  so. 

75.905.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  selected  at  all  in  relation  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions’ as  people  who  would  speak  ?— I  suppose  the  Executive  appointed  them.  I  do  not 
remember  being  present  when  any  were  appointed. 

75.906.  You  were  on  the  Executive  ? — Yes,  but  as  I  told  you  before,  I  did  not  attend 

often. 

75.907.  You  learned  whom  the  organisers  were ;  you  told  us  who  they  were  ? — I 
have  not  told  you  who  they  were.  I  have  told  you  the  names  of  a  few ,  there  was 
quite  a  large  number ;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

75.908.  I  presume,  whilst  you  say  you  did  not  read  the  speeches,  you  are  aware  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  at  Ennis  ?-— I  expect  I  would  read  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech ;  1  am 
almost  sure  I  did.  ’• 
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75,909.  You  did  read  it  ?— I  am  almost  sure  I  did.  I  do  not  remember  the  fact  at 

^75*9X0.  The  speech  I  mean  is  the  speech  where  he  refers  to  the  “  shun,”  or  “  show,” 
which  ever  the  word  may  be,  the  system  of  boycotting  objectionable  persons  ?— Yes. 
75,911.  I  presume  you  Imve  no  disapproval  to  express  of  tout  speech. .  .Not  the 

shghtest.  learned  friend  Mr#  Reid  a8ked  you  as  to  certain  speeches.  There  is  the 
speech  of  the  21st  March  1880,  which  was  not  referred  to  in  the  exammation-in-chief  ? 
— Where  was  that  ? 

75.913.  Tbe  “  Hartmann  ”  speech ;  the  Cork  speech. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  refer  to  it.  . 

75.914.  ( Sir  E.  James.)  I  did  not  hear  it ;  I  may  be  m  error.  1  am  speaking  ot  the 

speech  at  the  Cork  banquet  ? — Yes.  . 

75.915.  The  reported  part  of  it  is  that  speaking  at  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  .- 

— Exactly. 

75.916.  And  he  was  present? — Yes. 

75.917.  We  have  in  a  report  that  has  been  proved  by  the  reporter,  Mr.  Ludgate,  that 

you  said  this : —  _  .  ,, 

“  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Irish  race  was  as  badly  oft  as  the  Kussian 
race,  they  had  all  seen  what  Hartmann  had  done,  and  if  the  present  constitutional 
course  that  they  were  pursuing  in  Parliament  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the 
rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland  he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce 
another  Hartmann  probably  with  a  much  better  result.  ’ 

First  tell  me  did  you  know  who  Hartmann  was  and  what  he  had  done  ? — Hartmann 
had  blown  up  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

75.918.  That  you  knew  when  you  were  speaking  on  the  21st  March  188U  i — 

Certainly.  . 

75.919.  In  that  speech  did  you  refer  to  Hartmann  ? — Certainly  I  referred  to  him,  1 

named  him.  . 

75.920.  Why  ? — Because,  as  I  explained  in  my  direct  evidence,  I  wanted  to  warn  and 
did  warn — of  course  you  say  that  the  witness  proved  that  speech — his  swearing  was 
that  it  was  not  a  verbatim  report  of  what  I  said. 

75.921.  You  are  quite  right  he  used  those  words  ? — What  I  explained  was  this,  that 
the  purport  of  what  I  did  say  was— of  course  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words, 
because  I  never  take  any  note  of  anything  I  intend  to  say,  and  I  hardly  ever  read  the 
report  of  what  I  am  supposed  to  have  said,  but  the  whole  purport  of  what  I  said  at 
Cork  was  to  warn  the  people  not  to  elect  Whiggish  members  of  Parliament,  and  elect 
instead  men  who  would  pursue  an  active  parliamentary  policy  the  same  as  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers  did. 

75.922.  At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  see  what  the  connexion  is  between  Whiggish 
members  of  Parliament  and  Hartmann  blowing  up  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ?— I  can  tell 
you  the  point  of  the  case  was  this.  I  said  if  you  elect  members  of  Parliament  of  the 
Whiggish  type  you  will  disgust  the  Irish  people  and  they  will  go  into  courses  of  violence 
and  outrage ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  elect  members  of  Parliament  who  will 
support  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy,  you  will  satisfy  the  Irish  people,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  they  will  not  feel  any  necessity  for  violence  or  outrage. 

75,223.  Still  yet  we  have  not  got  near  Hartmann  ? — I  said  that  a  policy  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  Hartmann  would  follow  if  a  certain  line  of  policy  was  pursued  by  the 
Parliamentary  representatives — a  certain  line  of  policy,  namely,  the  milk  and  water 
policy  of  the  Whig  section. 

75.924.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  but  your  comment  to  your  audience  is  that  if 
these  objectionable  Whiggish  members  were  returned,  the  policy  of  Hartmann  would  be 
pursued  ? — That  that  would  be  the  effect  it  would  have.  It  was  given  as  a  warning  to 
the  parties  who  were  supporting  members  of  the  type  to  which  I  have  referred. 

75.925.  Then  you  could  not  have  said  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  present 
constitutional  course  in  obtaining  the  rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland,  you  thought 
Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  better  result  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  a  verbatim  report  of  any  part  of  what  I  said. 

75.926.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  sentence  ? — I  know  it  is. 
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75.927.  Did  you  say  such  words  as  I  have  read  to  you,  or  words  to  that  effect?--! 
have  told  you  the  effect  of  all  I  said.  I  did  not  speak  more  than  five  minutes  altogether, 
and  I  tell  you  what  the  object  and  what  the  purport  of  what  I  said  was. 

75.928.  Mr.  Biggar,  categorically  I  put  these  questions  to  you.  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  speak  these  sentences,  or  words  to  the  effect,  which  I  have  read  to  you  ? — I  think 
very  likely  I  did,  but  at  the  same  timfe  they  do  not  convey  anything  approaching — in 
fact  anything  in  the  character  of  a  correct  idea  of  all  my  observations. 

75  929.  You  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  full  explanation.  Allow  me  to  read  these 
words  again,  so  as  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  it :  “  They  had  all  seen  what  Hartmann 
had  done  ”  ;  that  is,  had  blown  up  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  an  historical  fact  it  is  a  pity  to  put  that,  because  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  then  alive,  and  Hartmann  did  not  attempt  to  blow  him  up.  It  was  some 
explosion  in  Baris  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

75.930.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  was  an  attack  upon  the  Czar  at 
this  time  ?— I  really  do  not  remember. 

75.931.  (Sir  James.)  I  believe  my  friend  is  quite  right.  There  had  been  an 
attack  on  the  Czar ;  I  thought  it  was  later ;  I  think  that  was  in  1883.  Hartmann 
had  made  some  explosive  attack? — He  had  made  some  explosive  attack,  exactly. 

75.932. 

“  They  had  all  seen  what  Hartmann  had  done,  and  if  the  present 
“  constitutional  course  which  they  were  pursuing  in  Parliament  did  not  succeed  in 
“  getting  the  rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland  he  thought  that  Ireland  would  be 
“  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better  result.” 

You  told  me  you  think  it  very  likely  you  did  use  those  words,  but  you  say  there  were 
other  words  attached  ? — Certainly. 

75.933.  Having  used  those  words,  will  you  now  be  good  enough  to  tell  their  Lord- 
ships  how  these  sentences  and  these  words  run,  or  what  were  the  other  words  you 
used  ? — There  is  a  sentence  left  out  between  the  beginning  and  the  end— the  middle 
sentence  of  what  I  said  is  left  out. 

75.934.  What  is  it?— I  cannot  tell  you  thewords.  The  purport  of  all  I  said  at  Cork 
was  in  favour  of  an  active  policy  at  the  election.  It  was  on  the  verge  of  a  general 
election — and  in  favour  of  selecting  men  to  carry  out  that  policy.  That  was  the  total 
purport  of  all  the  speech.  Of  course,  if  you  take  a  few  words,  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
they  may  contain  another  idea,  but  I  say,  so  far  as  my  intention  was  concerned,  and 
in  fact  as  far  as  my  words  were  concerned,  that  was  the  effect  of  what  I  said. 

75.935.  If  you  used  these  words,  “  You  thought  Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce 
“  another  Hartmann,  probably  with  a  much  better  result,”  you  say  Ireland  would  be 
able  to  produce  another  Hartmann  with  a  much  better  result.  Tell  their  Lordships 
what  it  was  that  took  the  sting  out  of  the  words  ? — I  told  you  what  the  whole  passage 
was — I  cannot  tell  you  the  words. 

75.936.  How  does  that  passage  take  the  sting  out  of  the  words  ? — I  say,  because  it 
conveys  an  entirely  different  idea  from  what  these  words  do  by  themselves. 

75.937.  You  have  some  knowledge  of  Cork? — Very  little. 

75.938.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  three  newspapers  published  in  Cork  ?— I  know 
there  are  three  at  least. 

75.939.  The  “  Cork  Examiner,”  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald,”  and  the  “  Cork 
Constitution  ”  ? — Yes. 

75.940.  You  know,  of  course,  that  these  words  are  reported  and  were  proved  by 
Mr.  Ludgate  of  the  “  Cork  Constitution,”  a  paper  that  does  not  agree,  I  believe,  with 
yuur  political  views? — Yes. 

75.941.  The  “Cork  Examiner”  is,  I  think,  represented  by  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  McGee,  who  was  called,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  reporter — a  very  competent 
reporter,  he  said.  “  When  these  words  were  called  to  your  attention,  did  you  look  to 
see  how  they  were  reported  in  the  other  papers? — No,  I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

75.942.  I  will  read  from  the  “  Cork  Examiner,”  of  March  22nd,  1880 

“  Mr.  Biggar,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  our  Irish  representatives,  said,”' — 
and  then  there  is  a  short  report,  and  I  come  now  to  the  end,  where  it  says : — 

“  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  electors  were  foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong 
“  persons,  no  reform  could  possibly  be  had,  because  a  great  many  gentlemen  did 
“  not  want  reform ;  they  really  wanted  to  do  nothing.  If  constitutional  means 
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«  failed,  he  thought  Ireland  would  produce  another  Hartmann,  as  well  as  Russia, 
“  and  probably  with  more  success.” 

You  see  the  words  are  not  identical,  but  that  Ireland  would  produce  another  Hartmann 
with  more  success  ?— 1 That  report  is  very  different  from  the  other  which  you  read. 

75,943.  Very  ? — I  think  so.  . 

75  944  (The  President.)  What  is  the  substantial  difference  you  wish  to  call  our 
attention  to?— My  Lord,  of  course  I  do  not  pretend— I  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  two  together— I  only  wish  to  say  that -neither  of  these  reports  is  a 

verbatim  report  of  what  I  said.  .  ,  ,  , 

75  945  ( The  President.)  We  are  not  dealing  with  verbatim  reports,  but  the  meaning— 
there  is  a  substantial  difference,  you  say.  What  is  it?— Because  in  the  latter  one  there 
is  an  addition.  There  is  what  I  said,  namely,  to  send  proper  members  to  Parliament— 
that  is  not  referred  to  in  the  former  one. 

75,946.  (Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  in  these  terms:—  #  . 

“  If  the  present  constitutional  course  which  they  were  pursuing  m  Parliament 
“  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  rights  they  wanted  for  Ireland,  he  thought  that 
“  Ireland  would  be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann.” 

_ gut  there  is  no  reference  made  to  the  selection  of  the  members  of  Parliament.  . 


75  947. 

’  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  persons  who  took  upon  themselves  to  select 

“  candidates  for  Parliamentary  honours,  and  if  the  electors  were  foolish  enough  to 
“  select  the  wrong  sort  of  men,  the  result  would  be  no  sort  of  reform  would  be 

“  had.” 

_ There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference. 

75,948.  The  words  really  are  substantially  the  same,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so? 

75  949.  This  is  from  the  paper  not  hostile  to  you.  Now  we  have  a  third  newspaper. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  had  been  brought  into  court.  I  have  called  your 
attention  to  two  newspapers.  Did  anyone  in  Cork  ever  communicate  to  you  as  to  what 

was  in  these  newspapers?— I  think  not.  . 

75,950.  Or  the  coincidence  of  the  reports  has  never  been  brought  to  your  attention,  1 
presume,' until  now?— No,  in  fact,  I  never  saw  the  newspaper.  I  am  not  aware  I  ever 

read  either  of  the  papers.  . 

75  951.  At  the  time.  It  was  a  serious  matter  if  these  words  were  used.  Did  not 

you  think  when  these  words  were  called  to  your  attention,  that  it  was  advisable  for  you 
to  see  what  the  words  were  you  used  ? — Not  at  all — it  is  one  of  the  things  I  always  act 
upon— in  fact,  I  usually  refrain  from  alluding  to  things  that  occur  in  the  newspapers, 
for  although  the  correction  would  appear  in  one  paper,  the  other  papers  that  had  copied 
it  would  take  no  notice  of  the  correction,  and  it  would  not  have  any  effect. 

75.952.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  copy,  but  of  an  independent  report?— I  never  get 
more  than  a  summary— I  do  not  get  a  verbatim  report,  and  I  am  not  going  to  come 
into  conflict  with  what  the  reporters  think  may  be  the  interest  of  their  newspapers — 1 

never  did.  ■  ,  .  . 

75.953.  You  say  you  have  always  denounced  outrage  ? — 1  think  so. 

75.954.  And  all  kinds  of  outrage  ? — I  think  so. 

75.955.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  of  yours,  made  on  the  12th  of  December 
188o|  at  Mullagh.  There  were  other  persons  present.  Mullagh  is  in  your  own  county, 
the  county  of  Cavan  ? — Yes,  co.  Cavan. 

75.956.  The  speech  commences  at  page  27,  my  Lord— you  say  in  that  speech  :— 

“  The  League  never  recommended  outrages  of  any  sort.  The  League  has 

been  charged  with  recommending  murder,  well,  the  League  never  did  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  the  League  never  will,  I  believe.  It  certainly  has  not  done  so 
up  to  the  present,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  it  never  will  recommend 
anything  of  the  sort.  Well,  then,  it  has  been  charged  with  another  thing,  with 
“  recommending  the  maiming  of  cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  advise  in  the 

“  strongest  terms  I  could  possibly  use - ” 

It  is  advice  here — 

“  I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of  that  sort  should  be  practised,  and,  for 
“  this  reason.  First  of  all  it  is  a  frightfully  cruel  and  sinful  thing  to  do ;  and,  in 
“  the  next  place,  is  a  matter  that  is  calculated  to  injure  your  cause  very  materially, 
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“  and  very  seriously,  with  large  classes  of  the  English  people  who  have  political 

«  influence  with  regard  to  a  settlement  of  this  question.  Now  these - ” 

That  is  murder  and  maiming  of  cattle. 

«  Now  these  are  things  that  shall  be  avoided;  that  is  really  substantial  bond 
“  fide  outrage  should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and  by  all  the  influence  which  you 
“  and  the  League  can  use.” 

Now,  I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Biggar,  to  the  fact  that  the  only  two  charges  you 
denounce  there  are  murder  and  the  maining  of  cattle.  At  that  time  were  you  aware 
that  there  were  many  other  outrages  being  committed? — I  do  not  know.  I  point 
out  the  specific  with  regard  to  two  forms  of  outrage ;  but,  of  course,  I  go  on  to  say  we 
object  to  all  sorts  of  outrage  in  general  terms. 

75.957.  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  these  two  ? — These  two  are  the  grosser  forms 

of  outrage — do  not  I  go  on  to  say - 

75.958.  You  shall  have  every  word  ? — I  am  speaking  of  what  you  read  yourself  just 
now.  Does  it  not  go  on  to  say  : — “  We  object  to  all  forms  of  outrage.”  I  think  you 
read  it. 

75.959.  No,  it  is  : — 

•  “  Now  these  are  things  that  should  be  avoided ;  that  is  really  substantial 
“  bond  fide  outrage  should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and  by  all  the  influence  which 
“  you  and  the-  League  can  use.” 

—Yes. 

75.960.  Those  two  things  you  mention,  those  are  two  things  that  should  be  avoided, 
“  that  is  really  substantial  bond  fide  outrage.”  Did  you  know  at  that  time  that  other 
outrages  were  taking  place  ? — Things  that  were  not  bona  fide,  do  you  mean? 

75.961.  No,  pardon  me  ;  outrages  other  than  murder  and  maiming  of  cattle  ?— Of 
course,  but  I  know  that  many  things  were  reported  in  particular  newspapers  as  having 
taken  place  that  did  not  take  place  at  all. 

75.962.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  would  not  be  substantial  bond  fide 
outrage;  but  the  distinction  I  am  drawing  is,  while  you  denounce  two  outrages  by  name 
— murder  and  maiming  of  cattle — which  you  say  would  be  condemned  by  the  English 
people  who  have  political  opinions,  why  did  you  not  denounce  other  cases  of  outrage, 
too  ? — I  cannot  tell  ;  I  do  not  know. 

75.963.  I  leave  that.  You  then  proceed  to  say — and  I  will  take  care  if  there  is 
anything  that  alters  it,  it  shall  be  read — you  say : — 

“  But  there  are  other  things  which  the  League  can  do,  and  which  the  League 
“  has  done,  and  in  which  I  hold  the  League  is  thoroughly  justified  in  doing.  The 
“  League,  with  regard  to  the  lands  of  a  county,  Meath,  near  to  where  we  are — the 
“  League  is  perfectly  justified,  in  my  opinion,  in  doing  what  they  did  in  Kells  the 
“  other  day,  that  is,  come  together  in  a  large  number,  and  allow  the  persons  who 
“  formerly  bid  for  grass  lands  to  know  that  they,  the  large  crowd  which  collected 
“  together  there,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  land  of  M  eath  should 
“  fie  kept  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle  instead  of  the  purpose  of  raising  men. 
“  That  was  thoroughly  legitimate.  Well,  then,  another  thing  that  i^  thoroughly 
“  legitimate  is  this  :  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate  for  the  people  of  a  district,  be 
“  the  district  large  or  be  it  small,  to  enter  into  a  combination ;  it  is  thoroughly 
“  legitimate  for  them  to  enter  into  a  combination  that  they  shall  not  give  more  rent 
“  to  the  landlord  than  they  consider  a  reasonable  and  fair  rent  for  their  holdings. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Mr.  Reid,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  follow  me.  There  is  a  good 
deal  which  I  do  not  wish  to  read. 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  cannot  make  any  suggestion. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then  I  will  read  this  through  : — 

[“  We  have  been — we  League  speakers  have  been  in  the  habit  heretofore  of 
“  saying  in  general  terms  that  Griffith’s  valuation,  leaving  out  the  value  of  the 
“  buildings,  was  a  rent  which  might  reasonably  be  given  to  the  landlords  for 
“  their  interest  in  the  holdings,  but  though  it  has  been  impressed  upon  me  very 
“  strongly  by  reverend  gentlemen  from  time  to  time  that  I  should  speak  with 
“  great  moderation  on  these  land  questions,  I  now  find  that  a  good  many  reverend 
“  gentlemen  in  co.  Cavan  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  valuation 
“  ig  too  much  for  the  tenants  to  pay  because  when  that  valuation  was  maoe  the 
“  tenant’s  improvements  were  valued  along  with  the  interest  of  the  landlord  imthe 
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“  holding.  But  we  simply  suggested  Griffith’s  valuation  as  a  rough  and  ready 
«  mode  of  coming  to  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  holdings,  and  as  we  did  know 
“  that  in  some  cases  extortionate  landlords  were  charging  two  or  three  times  the 
“  Government  valuation,  we  thought  that  such  a  standard  as  the  Government 
“  valuation  might  be  pretty  near  what  might  reasonably  be  given.*]  Now  when 
“  you,  when  any  district  of  Ireland,  when  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  any  district 
“  of  Ireland,  has  combined  not  to  pay  more  than  they  consider  a  reasonable  rent, 

“  then  what  they  can  do  is  this,  they  can  use  their  influence  with  all  their 
“  neighbours  to  urge  them  not  to  give  more  than  this  reasonable  and  fair  rent, 

“  and  if  any  of°  these  neighbours  are  injudicious  and  foolish  enough  to 
“  break,  and  dishonest  enough  in  fact  to  break  through  the  compact  into 
“  which  they  have  themselves  entered,  then  it  is  thoroughly  legitimate 
“  and  proper  that  their  neighbours  should  expostulate  with  them,  advise 
“  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  if  this  wicked 
“  person  is  impenitent,  they  may  cease  to  buy  and  sell  to  him,  they  may 
“  sayt  ‘We  think  this  man  an  enemy  of  society,  and  that  society  should  hold  no 
“  *  intercourse  with  him  directly  or  indirectly  of  any  sort,  and  thus  the  pressure 
“  would  become  so  great  that  this  dishonest  person  would  be  brought  to  see  the 
“  sense  of  his  wickedness,  and  be  brought  to  join  with  his  fellows  and  act  as  he 
“  ought  to  do.  Then  in  cases  of  a  more  frightfully  wicked  nature,  cases  in  which 
“  a  man  has  broken  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  coveting  his  neighbour’s  land,  and 
“  has  taken  land  over  another  person’s  head,  why  then  you  can  visit  him,  not  threaten 
“  him,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  you  should  reason  with  him,  advise  him  to 
“  mend  his  ways,  and  give  up  the  holding,  and  reinstate  the  person  who  was 
“  unjustly  evicted  from  that  holding. 

And  you  proceed  a  little  lower  down  to  say  : — 

“  Now,  you  would  not  be  justified — I  can  tell  you  this — in  threatening  the 
“  herd  of 'a  big  grazier;  you  would  not  be  justified  in  using  any  personal 
“  violence  towards  him,  but  as  I  have  told  you,  you  would  be  justified,  and 
“  thoroughly  justified,  in  trying  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  occupation  which 
“  he  then  followed,  and  try  to  get  one  which  would  be  less  injurious  to  his 
«t  neighbours.  If  this  herd  would  refuse  to  take  the  laudable  advice  of  his 
“  neighbours,  why,  then,  other  means  may  be  used.  For  instance,  the  shopkeepers 
“  in  the  village  might  cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things  he  requires ;  he  might 
“  get  no  assistance  in  any  of  his  difficulties,  and  his  position  would  become  so 
“  intolerable  that  he  probably  would  give  up  that  occupation.  Then  when  the 
“  matter  had  gone  so  far,  of  course  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  this  landlord  to 
“  look  after  the  cattle  himself.  Well  then,  you  know,  when  there  is  no  one  to 
“  look  after  the  cattle,  if  by  any  means — of  course  I  have  told  you  before,  that 
“  above  all  things,  you  should  not  attempt  to  maim  or  injure  the  cattle  of  anyone, 
“  because  no  one  could  defend  conduct  of  that  sort  but  I  tell  you  what  I  might 
“  say  on  this  subject,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  that  would  force  you 
«  to  look  after  this  man’s  cattle  if  you  were  not  in  his  employ  and  if  you  find  the 
“  cattle  straying  on  the  road,  it  really  would  be  nothing  criminal  to  avoid  taking 
“  any  notice  of  the  cattle.  Then,  again  my  friends,  suppose  the  stone  fences— 
“  any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the  roadside  were  broken  down,  and  holes  were  in 
“  them,  of  course  you  would  not  be  called  upon  to  repair  these  fences,  and  you 
“  would  not  be  called  upon  to  point  out  to  this  landowner,  who  is  doing  such 
“  incalculable  injury  to  the  community  — to  point  out  to  him  that  that  injury  had 
“  taken  place  on  his  fence.” 

Now  two  questions  only — when  you  speak  here  of  a  person  not  giving  more  than  a 
reasonable  and  fair  rent,  who  was  to  determine  what  was  the  reasonable  and  fair  rent  ? 
_ Well,  our  usual  argument  was  Griffith’s  valuation. 

75.964.  Was  that  a  standard  ? — That  was  the  standard  that  was  preached  at  that 
time. 

75.965.  It  was  a  varying  standard  ? — Griffith’s  valuation — no,  it  was  a  Government 
valuation. 


*  The  passage  in  brackets  was  not  read. 
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75.966.  Then,  so  far  as  the  standard,  it  was  not  always  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I  say 
that  was  the  usual  thing,  I  do  not  specifically  mention  Griffith’s  valuation. 

75.967.  Varying  from  Griffith’s  valuation,  how  was  that  variation  arrived  at  ? — In 
fact  the  Land  Courts  fixed  rent  a  good  deal  below  Griffith  s  valuation. 

75.968.  At  that  time  there  were  no  Land  Courts  ? — Our  original  idea  was  Griffith’s 
valuation,  and  I  will  be  disposed  to  have  said  personally  that  Griffith’s  valuation  was  a 
reasonable  valuation  at  that  time. 

75.969.  It  was  not  always  followed  ? — It  was  not  always  followed,  because  the  land¬ 
lords  usually  charged  far  more. 

75.970.  You  say  here,  that  if  the  fences  of  the  landlord 

“  Suppose  the  stone  fences — any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the  road  were 

“  broken  down,  and  holes  were  made  in  them - * 

When  you  say  suppose  that,  how  did  you  expect  them  at  once  to  suppose  that  the  fences 
would  be  broken  down  ? — Because,  in  point  of  fact,  every  one  who  knows  anything 
about  fences,  knows  that  they  do  not  fall  down  from  natural  decay,  and  things  of 

that  sort.  ,  .  ,  „ ,  v 

75.971.  It  happens  your  words  were,  “suppose  they  were  broken  down  .  Yes, 

suppose  they  were  broken  down. 

75.972.  By  whom  ? — For  500  reasons. 

75.973.  By  whom,  I  say  ? — I  do  not  say. 

75.974.  I  ask  you  to  say  ? — I  cannot  say. 

75.975.  You  will  oblige  me? — Of  course  the  cattle  may  knock  them  down 


themselves. 

75,976.  The  fences  were  broken  down  and  holes  made  in  them  .  Yes. 


That  is  the 


commonest  thing  in  the  world. 

75.977.  Are  you  speaking  of  broken  down  by  the  hand  of  time?— Broken  down  by 
the  hand  of  time,  and  by  accidents  of  all  sorts. 

75.978.  Is  that  what  you  meant  ?— What  I  meant  ten  years  ago  is  very  hard  to  say. 
The  words  are  there.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

75.979.  “  Fences  broken  down.”  You  meant  broken  down  by  the  hand  of  time? 

Yes. 

75.980.  Do  you  say  cattle  break  them  down  ? — Certainly  they  do.  It  is  quite 


common. 

75.981.  That  cattle  make  holes  in  them? — Yes. 

75.982.  In  unbroken  fences? — Yes,  certainly.  I  may  tell  you  what  is  a  very 
common  thing— for  the  cattle  to  rub  the  earth  away  from  beneath  the  stones,  and  the 
stones  fall  out.  It  is  quite  common.  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  which  I  had 
myself  last  summer.  I  had  some  of  my  cattle  strayed  oyer  a  neighbour’s  fences,  and 
I  had  to  pay  rather  smart  damages  for  it  too.  It  is  a  common  thing,  and  not 
extraordinary. 

75.983.  I  wish  to  treat  you  seriously  ?— I  want  to  treat  you  seriously. 

75.984.  When  you  said  this  to  the  people : — 

“  Then  again,  my  friends,  suppose  the  stone  fences — any  of  his  stone  fences 
“  along  the  roadside  were  broken  down,  and  holes  were  made  in  them,  of  course 
“  you  would  not  be  called  upon  at  all  to  repair  these  fences.” 

Did  you  mean  to  exclude  from  the  broken  down  fences  and  holes  to  be  made  in  them, 
the  fences  that  were  to  be  broken  wilfully  ? — I  did  not  intend  that. 

75.985.  Did  you  mean  to  exclude  that? — I  did  not  intend  to  exclude  it.  I  said, 
“  from  whatever  cause — if  the  cattle  strayed  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty,  and  they 
“  should  not  offer  any  facility  to  a  large  grazier.” 

75.986.  Speaking  as  a  person  of  intelligence,  do  you  think  that  this  language  was 
likely  to  induce  persons  so  to  act  that  the  fences  would  be  broken  down  and  holes  made 
in  them  ? — It  may  be  construed  so,  certainly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  not. 

75.987.  As  you  think  those  words  might  be  so  construed,  can  you  find  one  word  in 
this  speech  that  would  counteract  that  and  prevent  everybody  so  construing  those 
words  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is ;  but  I  may  remark  this  also,  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  an  early  part  of  your  quotation,  you  said  I  did  not  say  that  no  outrage  should 
be  committed  except  the  maiming  of  cattle  and  murder,  and  you  will  see  there  I  say 
they  are  not  to  commit  any  outrage  against  graziers  or  herds  of  grass  lands. 
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75.988.  You  are  quite  right  to  this  extent : — 

“  You  would  not  be  justified  in  using  personal  language  towards  him.” 

That  is  the  big  grazier  ? — Yes. 

75.989.  Yes,  the  words  are  there? — And  the  herds  as  well. 

75.990.  One  other  question.  You  say  that  the  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  should 
cease  to  buy  from  and  sell  to  him,  and  not  to  supply  him  with  anything.  For  instance, 
the  shopkeepers  in  his  neighbourhood  must  cease  to  supply  him  with  the  things  that 
he  requires? — Exactly. 

75.991.  Does  that  include  the  necessaries  of  life  or  not? — That  included  everything. 

I  believe  in  boycotting  to  every  extent.  That  does  not  mean  physical  violence. 

75.992.  And  approve  of  it  ? — And  approve  of  it. 

75.993.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  was  a  portion  of  the  Land  League  teaching  ? 
— Eh  !  that  is  another  question  ;  I  have  given  you  candidly  my  own  opinion,  and  a 
definition  has  been  tried  to  be  put  upon  the  word  “  boycotting,”  entirely  different  from 
that  which  I  have  given  you.  I  have  given  you  my  feelings  generally  on  the  subject. 

I  think  that  any  form  of  exclusive  dealing  or  boycotting  which  does  not  reach  physical 
violence,  or  the  threat  of  physical  violence,  is  legitimate. 

75.994.  You  have,  as  you  said,  spoken  frankly,  and  that  relieves  me  of  going  through 
a  good  many  passages  which  I  should  have  to  put  to  you.  We  need  not  discuss  with 
you  at  least  as  to  the  question  as  to  depriving  persons  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as 
distinct  from  luxuries  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

75.995.  We  have  your  speeches  here,  and  your  answer  may  save  me  trouble.  You 
have  often  advocated  boycotting  ? — I  have. 

75.996.  And  boycotting  to  the  extent  which  you  have  said  to-day.  You  have  never 
drawn  any  distinction  between  boycotting  that  deprives  him  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  boycotting  which  would  deprive  him  of  luxury? — Exactly. 

75.997.  Are  there  districts  in  Ireland  so  constituted,  that  if  all  the  shopkeepers  refused 
to  supply  a  man  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  grave  serious  injuries  to  his  health  and  to 
his  life  perhaps  might  be  inflicted  ? — What  I  believe  is,  he  ought  to  change  his  conduct ; 
if  he  changes  his  conduct,  of  course  the  boycotting  would  cease. 

75.998.  And  you  would  carry,  I  understand  you  frankly  to  say,  and  you  certainly 
said  so — you  carry  your  boycotting  views  to  that  extent  that  you  would  sanction  that 
man  being  so  boycotted,  and  whatever  his  opinions  were  he  ought  to  have  the  alternative  ? 
— Certainly. 

75.999.  Of  going  without  the  necessaries  of  life  or  of  changing  his  course  ? — Or  else 
changing  his  place  of  residence,  which  he  may  do  if  he  likes. 

76,000.  Supposing  he  goes  to  another  place  where  he  could  get  no  food  ? — Let  him 
go  to  where  people  hold  his  opinions  then. 

76,001.  Or  that  he  should  become  penitent  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

76,002.  Do  you  think  that  consistent  with  allowing  a  person  to  exercise  a  free  opinion 
in  your  country  ? — Certainly. 

76,003.  Certainly  ? — Yes,  of  course ;  boycotting  is  practised  by  the  landlord  far  more 
than  it  is  by  the  tenants ;  and  of  course  we  must  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground. 

76,004.  We  are  speaking  now  of  what  you  did  in  1880  ? — It  was  the  same  in  1880 
as  now. 

76,005.  I  cannot  argue  with  you.  I  cannot  deal  with  such  set-offs  even  if  they 
exist.  You  would  reduce  a  man  to  any  condition  you  could  by  hunger,  and  his  only 
alternative  would  be  a  change  of  opinion,  or  a  change  of  residence  ;  and  that  you  call 
allowing  him  to  exercise  a  free  opinion  ? — Well - 

76,006.  Now,  Mr.  Biggar,  with  reference  to  what  you  told  me  just  now  that  the 
idea  in  your  mind,  when  you  were  speaking  of  breaking  down  fences,  or  the  fences 
being  broken  down,  the  result  would  be  tbat  everybody  would  understand  it  as 
referring  to  the  breaking  down  by  the  hand  of  time  or  of  cattle  ? — Yes. 

76,007.  Did  you  ever  hear,  or  would  you  have  thought  it  right  to  suggest  to  your 
audience,  that  they  should  actively  cause  cattle  to  stray  off  the  land  ? — No,  I  never  did 
so — at  least  what  I  would  have  done  under  any  other  circumstances.  Of  course  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  to  know  ;  but  I  never  did  such  a  thing. 

76,008.  Would  you  do  it  under  any  conditions? — What  I  would  do  under  any 
conditions  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  say. 
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76  009.  Would  you  tell  tlie  public  to  break  down  the  fences  or  cause  cattle  to  stray  ?— 
No  I  think  not.  Of  course  that  would  be  an  active  piece  of  misconduct.  What  I 

recommend  is  that  their  conduct  should  be  inactive— that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 

abstain  from  assisting  the  landlord  in  any  way,  or  the  landlord  i s  supporters. 

76  010.  I  am  referring  to  a  speech  of  yours  of  the  10th  October  1880.  The  speech 
commences  at  page  190,  paragraph  191,  at  Castle  Island.  You  say  this-I  will  read 
the  context,  because,  perhaps,  you  would  wish  it  read : 

“  Then,  again,  suppose  a  tenant  is  evicted,  you  can,  if  possible,  take  means  to 
“  have  the  tenant  put  back  into  his  holdings.  You  can  take  care  that  the  land 
“  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else ;  you  can  take  care  that  the  cattle  shall  not 
«  he  cruelly  treated,  but  that  they  can  stray  off  the  land. 

Now,  leaving  out  what  you  interpose,  your  sentence  runs  thus-—  „ 

«  You  can  take  care  that  the  cattle  can  stray  on  the  land. 

Yes. 

76,011.  Did  you  mean  to  give  that  advice? — Well,  I  think  so.  That  is,  the  cattle 

They1  can  *  take  care  how  were  they  to  take  care?— The  cattle  frequently 

StI76  013.  That  is  without  care.  How  can  they  take  care  that  the  cattle  stray  off  the 
land  ?— Because,  pretty  much  as  I  recommend  in  another  case— that  is  supposing  they 
did  stray — that  they  should  not  give  them  any  assistance  to  find  them. 

76,014.  I  think  it  right  to  read  exactly  what  you  say  :— 

“  You  can  take  care  the  land  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else.  You  can 
“  take  care  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated,  but  that  they  can  stray  off  the 
“  land.  The  fences  will  fall  down,  and  there  will  be  no  benefit  m  having  that 

“  land:  Suppose  any  man  takes  this  land  -  .  -  ,,  • 

Now.  Mr.  Biggar,  do  you  not  think— I  am  asking  you  m  the  presence  of  their 
Lordships  that  that  language  was  calculated  to  make  those  who  heard  you,  take  care 
that  the^cattle  should  stray  off  the  laud  ?-Well,  I  do  not  know.  They -might  construe 
it  so.  It  is  more  or  less  ambiguous,  the  same  as  the  former  was ;  but  at  the  same  time, 

it  is  not  specific  either  way.  ,  ,  ,.  1 

76,015.  But,  Mr.  Biggar,  you  did  not  intend  to  be  ambiguous,  did  you  .  Well,  1  do 

not  know  whether  I  did  or  not.  # 

76  016  Oh !  come,  come  ? — Of  course  as  I  told  you  before  I  speak  without  any 

*  >  *  1  n,  _ _ t. :  „  T  V...TT/-V  -r\r\  rl  mi  r>f 


know.  Very  likely  I  did. 

76  018.  Did  what? — Very  likely  I  did.  , 

76  019.  Did  what? — I  always  try  to  speak  plainly,  but  I  do  not  always  succeed. 

7 6*020 .  Sometimes  you  do,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so.  But  I  am  speaking  o 
this  occasion.  Upon  this  occasion  did  you  intend  or  not  to  be  ambiguous  .  Oh  . 
have  not  the  slightest  idea.  It  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  really  cannot  tell. 

76  021.  When  you  used  these  words :  “  You  can  take  care  that  the  cattle  shall  not 
be  cruelly  treated,  but  they  can  stray  off  the  land,”  I  ask  you,  do  you  not  think  that 
that  language  must  have  had  the  result  upon  your  audience  of  making  them  think  that 
you  wished  them  to  take  care  the  cattle  should  stray  off  the  land  .—Oh  .  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  people. 

76  022  If  you  had  heard  anyone  say  that  what  effect  would  it  have  had  upon  your 
mind,  supposing  it  to  be  a  speaker  of  equal  authority  with  yourself  ?—I  do  not  know. 
It  is  very  hard  to  tell.  Of  course  with  a  speech  listened  to  that  occupies  half  an  hour, 
and  spoken  once,  the  amount  of  it  that  would  be  remembered  would  not  be  very 

?I76023  I  only  ask  you  again.  Have  you  any  recollection  after  the  whole  of  that 
speech,  that  you  used  any  words  to  qualify  that  advice  ?-I  do  not  remember  a  single 
thing  about  the  speech  beyond  that  I  was  at  Castleisland  and  heard  it  read  here. 

76  024  We  have  read  this,  and  it  is  fair,  I  think,  to  you,  that  your  attention  should 
be  called  to  it  to  ask  if  you  have  any  further  explanation  to  give.  You  used  m  the 
same  speech  these  words.  You  proceed  ' 
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«  These  are  all  means  which  you  can  take.  Another  means  was  taken  m 
“  Limerick  the  other  day.  A  farmer  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  the  occupier 
“  had  been  evicted.  He  took  the  produce  to  Limerick  market  and  could  get  no 
«  buvers.  You  can  take  care  that  any  of  these  shall  be  a  marked  man,  and  sha 
“  suffer  instead  of  gain.  There  is  another  question  which  has  been  raised  very 
“  much.  The  Land  League  are  unfairly  charged  with  the  shooting  of  landlords 
“  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting  of 
«  landlords  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  They  never  have  given  any  advice  of 
“  the  sort  Mr.  Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  othei  men  are  as 
«  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  Land  League  can  do.  If 
«  anyone  is  charged  whh  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
«  “Ke  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that  that  person  who  is  charged  wi h  the 
“  offence  shalfget  a  fair  trial.  What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a  landlord  . 

«  Tirst  of  all  the  Government  offers  an  enormous  reward  ;  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
someone  may  commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  be  felt,  or 
against  whom  there  is  no  cause  for  suspicion,  but  of  the  very  vaguest  kind  may  take 
nface  Then  the  police  take  care  that  if  they  hear  anything  of  a  suspicious  nature, 
they  bring  him  before  the  magistrates,  and  take  care  if  anything  is  m  favour  of  the 
nrisoner  at  the  bar  shall  be  suppressed,  and  use  every  means  m  their  power  for 
“  a  conviction.  Then  again,  the  magistrates  who  hear  the  case  are  all  partisans 
“  ae-ainst  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  class.  Then,  again, 

“  if  anv  case  whatever  is  made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is  sent  forward  foi 
“  trial  at  the  assizes,  the  Government  take  care  to  pack  the  jury  they  bring  down 
“  the  ablest  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  try,  if  possible,  to  twist  any  little  .  •  • 

«  at  their  command  for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  conviction. 

I  only  call  your  attention  to  that.  I  do  not  find  any  denunciation  of  outrage  upon  the 
groJd  of  the  outrage,  ^ 

”  7y6,025Otl BufXch'you' didTot  MmateT-Which  I  did  not  happen  to  have  in  my 

mind’  at  the  time  perhaps,  I  do  not  know.  . 

76  026  There  is  one  speech  also  made  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  to  which  my  friend 
Mr  Reid  referred  you,  namely,  the  21st  October  1880?-Where  was  this  made? 

76  027  Bailieborough.  You  are  mating  that  speech  .  Yes,  very  well. 

76028’  Do  vou  recollect  public  attention  being  very  much  called  to  the  shooting  at  a 
Mr  Hutchinsf  and  Mr.  Hutchins  being  uninjured,  but  the  carman,  a  man  named 
Downey,  being  killed  ?— No,  I  do  not  remember  it  at  all. 

029  Mav  I  call  to  your  memory  now  that  that  person  was  killed  on  the  16th 
October  1880y?-0h!  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  do  not  remember  the  thing 

at  76  030  I  am  not  putting  it  to  you  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  I  am  putting  it  to  you  that  public  attention  was  called  to  it . 

Te  me  M^ssing^the  landlord* and  shooting  the  carman  ?-Very  likely. 

76032  I  see  in  this  speech  that  you  make  on  the  21st  of  October,  you  say  . 

«  Now  our  worthy  chairman  in  his  speech  said,  that  it  was  undesirable  that 
anything  in  the  way  of  violence  towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated. 
Now  on  that  subject  I  will  say  this.  That  the  Land  League  as  a  body  wants  to  do 
what  is  most  beneficial  and  they  do  not  want  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  the 
landlords.  Now  one  of  the  reasons  is  this— that  persons  who  have  undertaken 
to  shoot  landlords  have  missed  the  landlord  and  shot  some  one  whom  they  <  u 

“  not  intend.” 

Now  recalling  your  attention  to  the  words  of  this  speech  on  the  21st  of  October,  what 
do  Tou  say  asto  whether  you  had  or  had  not  in  your  mind  the  case  I  have  given  you  of 
theyi6th  of  October,  when  Mr.  Hutchins  had  been  missed  and  Downey  the  carman  had 
been  killed  ?—  It  is  possible  it  may  have  been  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  know.  But  ma  \ 
say  this.  I  consider  that  is  an  extremely  strong  argument  against  violence.  There 
wm-e  two  cases  proved  in  this  Commission,  one  the  case  of  Lord  Clanncaide  s  agent, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  tenants.  He  was  shot,  but  in  reality  he  wa* 

X  55696.— Ev.  89.  G 
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the  friend  of  the  tenants.  The  other  was  the  case  of  Boyd,  a  land  agent  who  was 
fired  at,  and  his  son  who  was  not  a  land  agent  was  killed.  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly 
strong  argument  against  violence. 

76,033.  So  I  quite  understand. 

“  Now  that  is  one  objection  which  is  palpable  on  the  face  of  it.  But  there 
“  are  other  objections  which  has  been  raised  against  this  agitation  as  a  body  is, 
“  that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of  people  who  come  to 
“  Land  League  meetings,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  it  has  calculated  to 
“  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  in  public  opinion  with  those 
“  likely  to  have  the  decision  of  the  Irish  land  tenure.” 

Then  you  say — 

“  Then  there  is  another  objection  which  will  undoubtedly  - 

[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  omit  something. 

76,034.  ( Sir  E.  James.) 

“  And  you  should  discourage  deeds  of  violence  then.” 

I  presume  that  means  for  that  cause. 

“  Then  there  is  another  objection  which  will  undoubtedly  be  palpable  to  you 
“  all.  It  becoming  a  general  thing  of  acting  violently  to  any  class  of  people,  the 
“  result  would  be  that  deeds  of  violence  would  become  general,  and  then  bring 
“  discredit  on  the  Irish  people.  These  are  reasons  that  are  sure  to  be  felt. 
“  Because  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  certain  members  of  the  ....  here 
“  would  be  delighted  with  me  saying  shoot  the  landlords.” 

I  will  read  it  if  my  friend  wishes  it. 

“  I  say  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland — I  hope  that  it  is 
“  undesirable  ” - 

I  again  call  attention  that  the  reasons  you  give  there  are,  one,  that  you  may  miss  the 
landlord  and  shoot  someone  else;  then  that  it  will  fall  upon  the  Land  League  ;  then  the 
opinion  of  other  people  ;  and  also  a  third  reason,  which  is  very  much  the  same,  that  it 
will  bring  discredit  to  the  Irish  people.  Giving  those  three  reasons  you  do  not  touch, 
as  in  the  case  before,  upon  the  inherent  vice  of  killing  anybody  ? — My  dear  sir,  I  am 
not  a  clergyman.  It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  teach  theology.  I  am  a  politician. 

76,035.  I  will  take  your  answer  ?— I  give  the  reasons  which  appeal  to  my  mind  as 
weighty  reasons.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  all  the  reasons.  I  cannot  do  it. 

76,036.  I  will  quite  accept  that.  You  knew  at  that  time  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages? — Well,  as  a  matter  of  remark 
with  regard  to  that  you  say  I  know  of  it,  but  you  see  we  do  not  acknowledge  the 
reports  we  got  with  regard  to  outrages  from  the  Government. 

76,037.  It  is  fair  enough  for  you  to  say  so  from  your  point  of  view  ? — Of  course  we 
know  they  are  usually  more  or  less  false  ;  in  fact,  we  know  they  are  always  more  or 
less  false,  but  often  very  much  so. 

76,038.  I  have  no  right  to  dispute  what  you  say,  but  assuming  even  that  which  is 
your  point  of  view  and  not  mine,  did  you  not  know  that  in  October  1880  there  were 
considerably  more  outrages  being  committed  than  had  been  committed  in  1878  and 
1879 ? — I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  sort.  It  may  be  the  case;  but  I  really  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not. 

76,039.  You  were  conversant  with  public  affairs  going  through  Ireland.  Allowing 
for  all  you  have  said  as  to  the  opinion  you  entertained,  yet  looking  at  what  we  know 
now,  the  returns  of  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  had  there  not  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  outrages  in  1880  over  the  preceding  years  ? — Perhaps  so  ;  I  really  do  not 
know. 

76,040.  Do  not  you  think  so  ?— It  is  very  likely.  It  is  very  possible.  I  know  that, 
of  course,  1879  was  a  ruinously  bad  year,  and  there  were  a  great  many  evictions  in 
1879  and  1880  (I  believe  there  were  at  least),  and  a  great  many  tyrannical  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords,  and  there  naturally  would  be  some  outrages. 

76,041.  I  hear  what  you  say  as  to  your  view.  You  made  a  speech  also  at  a  place 
called  Murrintown  in  the  county  of  Cavan — is  that  right  ?  I  do  not  recollect. 

76,042.  I  have  it  here.  Murrintown  meeting.  It  would  not  be  Cavan;  it  is  “the 
member  for  Cavan.”  What  county  is  that  in — Wexford  ?  Yes,  that  would  be 
Wexford. 

76,043.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  Cavan.  At  that  meeting  did  you  see  the  effigy 
of  three  land-grabbers  hanged  ? — Les,  I  saw  the  effigy. 

76,044.  Representing  three  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  speech  ? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  given  at  full  length  at  page  2242. 

76,045.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  on  a  number  of  trees  which  grew  adjacent 
to  the  platform  effigies  of  the  three  land-grabbers  were  hung  on  each,  having  a 
placard  with  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  person  to  it,  which  the  effigy  was  designed  to 

represent  ? _ I  do  not  know  about  the  names,  but  there  were  three  effigies  hanging  up. 

76,046.  May  I  ask  you  who  those  represented  ? — Some  three  land-grabbers ;  who 
they  were  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

76,047.  You  made  a  speech  which  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in.  After  your 
speech  were  the  figures  set  on  fire  and  the  fragments  kicked  about  the  fields  ? — I  did 
not  see  that. 

76,048.  Did  you  leave  after  speaking  ? — I  really  do  not  know.  1  do  not  remember 
that  such  a  thing  took  place.  I  do  not  know. 

76,049.  I  think  some  other  gentlemen  were  there,  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Small,  and 
Mr.  William  Redmond.  I  have  got,  Mr.  Biggar,  your  speech  as  reported  in  “  United 
Ireland  ”  of  September  19th,  1885,  in  which  you  say  at  this  meeting 

“  Land-grabbers,  in  his  opinion,  were  greater  criminals  than  most  men  who 
“  have  died  upon  the  scaffold.” 

Yes.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  that  or  not.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea.  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  possible  I  did.  I  do  not 
thmk  there  is  any  fault  to  find  with  these  words. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Your  Lordships  will  also  find  it  in  the  evidence  reported  at 

page  2245.  t 

“  Land-grabbers  in  his  opinion  were  greater  criminals  than  most  men  who  died 
“  upon  the  scaffold.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  more  injury  to  the  community 
«  among  whom  they  live  than  any  other  criminals,  and  they  deserved  no  mercy 
“  from  any  punishment  which  the  people  had  power  to  inflict  on  them  morally  and 
“  legally.” 

— Exactly. 

76,050.  I  am  about  to  read  that  to  you.  Then  you  proceed  lower  down  : — 

“  They  were  not  called  upon  either  morally  or  legally  to  hold  social  inter - 
“  course  with  a  notorious  liar ;  and  the  sins  of  theft  and  falsehood  were  venial 
“  sins  compared  with  the  sin  of  the  land-grabber,  who,  in  coveting  his  neighbour’s 
“  goods  committed  the  greatest  sin  in  the  Decalogue.  It  was  not  right  to  hold 
“  intercourse,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  such  a  man.  It  was  not  right  to  deal 
“  with  him  or  to  sell  to  him,  and  if  they  knew  anyone  who  held  intercourse  with 
“  a  land-grabber  they  should  treat  him  similarly.  They  should  not  allow  their 
“  children  to  go  to  the  school  to  which  a  land-grabber  sent  his  children.” 

I  gather,  Mr.  Biggar,  that  your  previous  definition  of  boycotting,  of  which  you 
approved,  would  include  this  ? — Certainly,  certainly. 

76,051. 

“  If  it  were  possible  they  should  not  worship  in  the  same  church  with  him.” 

— Certainly. 

70,052.  Then  in  justice  to  yourself  you  also  added : 

“  He  did  not  mean  that  the  people  should  leave  the  church,  but  if  they 
“  saw  a  grabber  entering  a  church  they  should  leave  him  alone  in  a  corner  by 
“  himself.” 

— Exactly. 

76,053.  I  am  not  going  into  these.  There  are  many  speeches  I  have  marked,  but 
specimens  suffice  ? — I  adopt  them  all. 

76,054.  You  have  told  me  how  far  you  approve  of  boycotting.  Was  it  your  view 
also  that  boycotting  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  resolutions  of  the  Land  League  or 
not  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  remember  the  question  was  ever 
raised.  If  you  ask  me  if  I  approve  of  boycotting,  I  approve  of  boycotting  in  every 
form  where  a  party  deserves  it. 

76,055.  That  is  not  my  point.  Did  you  wish  the  boycotting  you  approved  of  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  resolutions  of  the  League,  or  that  it  should  be  dependent 
only  upon  private  action  ? — I  certainly  would  not  approve  of  it  by  private  action.  I 

certainly  think  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood - 
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76  056.  I  mean  by  personal  action  rather?— No,  not  personal  action.  I  would 
certainly  very  much  disapprove  of  boycotting  by  any  person  in  fact,  boycotting  could 
not  be  practised  unless  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  were  m  favour  of  it 
76  057  I  have  not,  I  think,  made  myself  understood.  Did  you  approve  of  the 
sentences  of  boycotting  bein-  imposed  by  a  resolution  of  the  National  League,  or  not  ? 
—I  cannot  see  that  there  would  be  any  harm  m  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

76,058.  There  is  a  speech  of  yours  on  the  26th  September  1885  made  at  Bally-gurteen. 

Do  you  know  the  place  ? — I  do  not  remember  now.  .  w  , 

76  059.  Do  you  know  where  Bally-gurteen  is  ? — I  do  not  remember.  That  is  in  West 
Cork,  I  remember.  It  is  in  West  Cork.  It  was  a.  very  wet  day. 

76  060  Nothing  seems  to  have  damped  your  feelings.  You  speak  very  strong  y. 

Boycotting  was  perfectly  legal  if  conducted  in  a  proper,  sensible,  way.  Me 
“  did  not  think  it  was  proper  that  boycotting  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  a 
“  resolution  of  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  ;  but  the  moment  a  land- 
«  grabber  was  discovered  let  each  man  of  himself  have  no  intercourse  with  him, 

“  or  communication  with  him. 

Were  you  aware  at  this  time  that  the  resolutions  of  the  National  League  were  being 

published  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  were.  ... 

76  061  We  do  know  what  was  done  ? — I  may  say  candidly  my  opinion  is  different 
now  from  the  opinion  I  expressed  then,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

76  062.  This  was  as  late  as  26th  September  188o  •“ Yes* 

76  063  And  you  then  were  stating  that  you  did  not  think  it  was  proper  that 
boycottin'*  should  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  resolution  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
National  League  ?— Very  likely  that  was  my  opinion  at  the  time,  but  my  opinion  is 

dl76r064nWhat  has  occurred  to  cause  you  to  change  your  opinion?  I  do  not  know. 
People  change  their  minds.  Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  circumstance 
occurring  about  that  time  that  made  me  hold  that  opinion  then,  and  there  may  be 
circumstances  now  that  have  taken  place  since  that  might  make  me  modify  my  opinion. 

Xt  76  OCiV1  Thlvean  Have  you  any  circumstance  to  refer 

to  which  you  say  caused  you  to  change  your  opinion  ?-I  do  not  know  any  specific 
reason.  I  do  not  know  what  the  circumstances  were  at  that  time. 

76  066.  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  it  as  much  as  I  can  .  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
76067  If  you  think  of  it  probably  you  will  mention  W— No,  I  do  not  know. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sorry  to  go  back  for  a  moment,  but  I  have  brought  my  cross- 

“TO  0681OT he re  paper  of  March  1880  referring  to  the  Cork  banquet  and 

the  Hartmann  speech,  the  -  Cork  Daily  Herald.”  Do  you  know  what  politics  or  what 
riews  are  entertaTned  by  this  paper  ?-I  do  not  know  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Nationalist  paper.  I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  read  it  or  not.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
‘(Sir  H.  James.)  This  report  is  not  identical  with  what  went  before,  but  youi 

Lordship  will  see  the  electors  were  foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong 

“  nersons  no  reforms  could  possibly  be  had,  because  a  great  many  gentlemen  did 
“  not  want  reforms.  They  really  wanted  to  do  nothing.  If  constitutional  means 
“  failed  ho  thought  Ireland  could  produce  another  Hartmann  as  well  as  Russia, 

“  and  probably  with  more  success.  ,,  -r>.  T,  •  •  -i,  . 

76  069  There  is  the  third  paper  producing  these  words,  Mr.  Biggar.  It  is  right  to 
ask  you!  seeing  these  three  pipers,  have  you  any  explanation  to  give  beyond  what  you 

ha76,070eni^ To^tTwantto  go  over  the  ground  again  ?-I  do  not  know  anything  more 
I  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

76  071  I  Will  Srst  take  the  last  two  speeches  that  Sir  Henry  James  referred  to.  In 
the  last  Of  all  at  page  2246,  Sir  Henry  James  omitted  this  part  which  came  before 

what  he  read. 
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“  There  was  one  thing  which  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them,  and  which  had 
been  impressed  upon  them  by  members  of  the  Irish  party,  and  that  was  the 
mischief  they  would  be  doing  if  they  committed  an  outrage.  The  person  against 
whom  an  outrage  was  committed  got  from  the  grand  jury  five  or  ten  times  as 
much  in  compensation  as  the  injury  caused  damage,  and  outrages  might  be 
profitable  to  him.  They  were  to  deal  with  the  land-grabbers  m  such  a  way 
that  they  would  suffer,  and  the  people  would  not  He  believed  that  the  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  land-grabbers  was  by  what  was  called  boycotting 
the  land-grabbers.  He  advised  them  that  they  should  not  commit  an  act  of 
boycotting  without  sufficient  cause.  In  some  places  it  was  used  for  the  purpose 
..  of  private  spleen  or  trade  rivalry.  That  boycotting  was  perfectly  unjustifiable 
Also  in  a  previous  speech  at  page  2245,  Sir  Henry  James  stopped  at  the  words  morally 

and  legally  ^  do  8uch  a  thing  as  burning  the  land-grabber’s  house 

“  over  his  head,  or  do  him  any  personal  injury.  Those  things,  were  perfectly 
“  indefensible,  and  should  not  be  attempted  under  any  conditions. 

Now  I  will  finish  the  references  to  those  speeches.  As  to  the  speech  at  Mullagh  t  ere 
are  about  eight  lines  of  it  I  desire  to  read  over  again,  because  of  Sir  Henry  Janies 

cross  exam  n  ^  ^  aQme  t^ngS  the  League  never  did.  The  League  never 

“  recommended  outrage^  of  any  sort.  The  League  has  been  charged  with 
“  recommending  murder. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  say  the  League  did  not  do  so. 

“  Well  then,  it  has  been  charged  with  another  thing,  with  recommending  the 
maiming  of  cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would  advise  in  the  strongest  terms  I 
could  possibly  use— I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of  that  sort  should  be 
practised,  and  for  this  reason.  First  of  all  it  is  a  frightfully  cruel  and  sin  u 
thing  to  do  ;  and  in  the  next  place  it  is  a  matter  that  is  calculated  to  injure  your 
cause  very  materially  and  very  seriously  with  large  classes  of  the  English  people 
who  have  political  influence  with  regard  to  a  settlement  of  this  question.  Now, 
these  are  things  that  should  be  avoided ;  that  is,  really  substantial  bona  fide 
outrage  should  be  avoided  by  all  means  and  by  all  the  influence  which  you  and 

It  wl's  putLteoSyouClbaUtSyou  had  designedly  refrained  from  condemning  any  form  of 
outrage  except  murder  and  the  mutilation  of  cattle.  Had  you  any  such  intention  at 
all*— Not  at  all ;  in  fact  the  words  prove  I  use  general  terms  afterwards  ;  but  I  only 
name  specifically  two  forms,  and  then  I  go  on  speaking  against  outrages  generally. 

76,072.  You  say  the  League  has  been  charged  with  those  two  forms,  and  that  appears 
to  be  the  only  special  mention  of  those  two  forms?  Exactly. 

76  073  All  your  speeches,  I  believe,  have  been  read.  Have  you  ever  uttered  a  sen- 
fence’  inciting  or  encouraging  people  to  commit  crime' {-Certainly  not,  so  far  as  I  know 
and  believe  I  certainly  never  intended  such  a  thing.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said  before 
some  of  my  words  may  be  more  or  less  ambiguous,  but  that  will  happen  to  most 

^76J)74.  But  have  you  ever  had  any  such  idea  in  your  mind ? — No,  not  at  all;  quite 

76  075  Was  Mr.  If . ran ,  who  has  been  mentioned,  an  opponent  of  the  League  ? 
Well*  he  was  an  opponent  of  a  Parliamentary  policy. 

76,076.  I  mean  of  a  Parliamentary  policy,  or  was  he  a  supporter  ?— He  was  an 

opponent  of  a  Parliamentary  policy. 

76  077.  As  to  Mr.  Walsh  of  Middlesborough,  did  you  ever  know  him  to  have  part  in 
any  criminal  proceeding  at  all  ? — I  never  knew  such  a  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  he 
was  ever  guilty  of  such  a  thing.  I  may  remark  that  I  believe  an  ex  English  member  of 
Parliament  paid  his  expenses  to  America,  and  that  he  did  not  get  any  funds  for  t  le 
purpose  at  all  from  the  League,  or  from  any  Irishman  in  connexion  with  the  League. 

1  76,078.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  Mr.  Egan  leaving  Ireland,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  League  ?— The  treasurer. 

76  079  And  might  have  spent  the  money  in  that  business.  At  page  6dzj  lus 
resignation  of  that  office  dated  14th  October  1882  is  put  in.  Was  he  officer  of  any 
League  at  all  at  the  time  when  he  left  Ireland,  that  you  know  of  .  I  expect  not. 
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76,080.  Was  he  at  any  time  secretary  of  the  National  League — Mr.  Egan  ? — Or 
treasurer  ;  no,  I  think  not. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  He  held  money  belonging  to  the  League. 

76,  081.  (Mr,  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  does  not  appear.  I  would  like  to  meet  it  if  there  is 
anything  in  it.  The  suggestion  was  he  had  the  money  of  the  League  being  secretary, 
or  treasurer,  or  something.  I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  (if  there  is  I  will  try  and 
meet  it)  to  the  effect  that  he  had  any  money  of  the  League  at  all  ? — His  accounts  were 
audited  by  Mr.  Mat  Harris  and  Mr.  John  Dillon,  and  I  suppose  they  examined  his 
accounts.  I  do  not  know. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  your  object  is  to  clear  up  his  connexion  with  the  money 
affairs  of  the  League.  Can  that  be  done  with  the  gentleman  now  in  the  box  ? 

76,082.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  cennexion  at  all  with  the 
National  League  in  the  way  of  money  ? — I  think  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  really  nothing  to  refer  to  further  as  to  the  books,  except 
this  matter  which  I  may  just  as  well  advert  to.  In  regard  to  Egan,  instead  of  putting 
questions  to  the  witness,  I  would  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  same  page  3525  of  the 
notes.  All  that  appears  from  Egan  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of  is,  that  he  himself 
gave  an  account  to  an  American  newspaper  which  was  reported  in  the  ‘‘  Nation  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  left  Ireland,  namely,  that  before  leaving  Ireland  he 
found  the  authorities  were  about  to  open  investigation  to  compel  him  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Land  League  accounts. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  before  he  left  Ireland  to  go  to  Paris. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No  ;  I  am  satisfied  I  am  right. 

“  And  with  the  certainty  of  following  up  this  investigation  with  a  State 
“  prosecution,  as  I  should  have  refused  to  answer  what  they  asked.  I  therefore 
sold  out  my  business  there  to  my  partner  and  came  to  America.” 

It  was  a  secret  investigation  according  to  his  account. 

76,083.  An  article  or  communication  from  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  been  referred  to. 
He  was  at  that  time,  I  believe,  at  the  head  of  the  detectives  in  Dublin  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all.  I  know  exceedingly  little  about  what  goes  on  at  Dublin. 

76,084.  As  regards  the  books,  have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  the  books? — I 
have  told  you  everything  I  know  about  the  books. 

76,085.  Have  you  any  object  whatever  in  keeping  back  or  concealing  any  book  ?  — 
Not  the  slightest. 

76,086.  As  far  as  vou  are  concerned  you  are  willing  we  should  see  them  ? — 
Yes. 

76,087.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Before  the  witness  leaves  the  box,  in  case  it  should  be 
said  I  have  not  drawn  attention  to  it,  I  will  read  one  sentence  in  the  Attorney-General  s 
speech  so  as  to  avoid  cross-examination. 

“  I  think  it  will  appear  that  an  emissary  of  the  Land  League,  an  agent  of  the 
“  Land  League,  use'1  to  get  the  money  from  the  treasurer,  either  Mr.  Biggar  or 
“  Mr.  Brennan,  or  Mr.  Egan,  either  one  of  the  officials  who  might  be  in  charge, 
“  used  to  take  down  the  money,  20Z.  or  30Z.,  and  having  received  the  money,  of 
“  course  from  Mr.  B’ggar  or  any  of  the  other  officials  who  handed  it,  used  to  take 
“  down  207.  or  30Z.  in  the  district,  and  then  distribute  it  locally  to  the  men  who 
“  were  going  to  carry  out  the  outrages.” 

— Do  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  question  upon  that  ? 

76,088.  No ;  is  there  any  truth  in  it  at  all  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  M.P.,  sworn. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  is  counsel  for  Mr.  O’Connor, 
and  will  be  here  I  expect  in  one  moment.  May  I  occupy  the  position  of  Mr.  Lockwood 
for  a.  few  minutes,  if  your  Lordship  will  excuse  him. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

76,089.  (Mr.  R  T.  Held.)  Are  you  member  of  Parliament  for  East  Donegal  ? — Yes. 
76  090.  And  one  of  the  panel  of  chairmen  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?— Yes. 

76,091=  And  were  you  first  elected  in  1880  for  Queen’s  County  ? — Ye?. 
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76,092.  In  1885  you  were  returned  for  the  Ossory  division  of  Queen’s  County  and 
also  East  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

76,093.  Do  you  recollect  in  October  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  when 
Mr.  Sexton  was  unwell,  being  asked  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Land  League  offices  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

76,094.  During  the  time  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about,  when  you  were  there,  did  you 
concern  yourself  with  the  policy  of  the  League  or  with  the  work  of  the  office? — No,  I 
had  rather  to  direct  the  despatch  of  work.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the 
League,  and  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

76,095.  Did  you  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Executive  Committee  ? — No. 

76,096.  You  superintended  the  office  work.  Ydur  predecessor,  I  believe,  had  been 
Mr.  Sexton  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Sexton  was  ill. 

76,097.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  will  allow  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood 
to  continue  the  examination  ? — Mr.  Sexton  got  ill  and  for  some  time  was  absent  from 
the  office,  which  for  a  period  was  practically  without  any  efficient  superintendence,  wid 
I  was  asked  to  superintend  the  office. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

76,098.  Have  you  given  the  date  when  you  went  to  the  office? — No. 

( The  President.)  The  autumn  of  1881. 

76,099.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  going  to  give  the  actual  date  ? — The  date  was  the 
10th  of  October  1881. 

76.100.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  which  you  fcund  at 

the  office  when  you  got  there? — Yes,  I  found  that,  in  consequence  partly  of 
Mr.  Sexton’s  illness  and  absence,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  very  rapid  increase 
of  the  correspondence  and  other  work,  a  very  large  arrear  had  accumulated,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  office  was  in  confusion.  There  were  no  satisfactory - ” 

76.101.  That  will  do.  I  want  just  to  get  that  general  idea.  Did  you  put  the 
books  into  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  accountants  ? — No,  I  went  to  a  firm  of  accountants. 

76.102.  What  were  their  names,  please  ? — Keavney  and  Keene,  I  think,  and  asked 
them  if  they  could  put  at  my  disposal  an  efficient  book-keeper.  They  said  “  Yes,”  and 
sent  to  me  a  Mr.  Phillips,  whom  I  engaged,  having  first  of  all  ascertained,  as  far  as  I 
could,  that  he  was  an  efficient  man. 

76.103.  Did  you  set  to  work  to  get  things  straight? — Yes,  what  particularly 
engrossed  my  attention  was  the  impoi’tance  of  preventing  the  League  office  from  being 
discredited  by  reason  of  the  work  going  further  and  further  into  arrear.  I  found  that 
there  were  very  many  hundreds  of  letters  which  had  not  been  answered,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  the  office  would  be  generally  discredited  throughout  the  country  if  something 
was  not  done  to  stop  that.  That  was  what  attracted  my  attention  first  of  all  and 
principally. 

76.104.  Did  you  open  fresh  books  ? — Yes,  I  caused  at  once  a  register  to  be  started 
in  which  was  entered,  as  from  the  first  day  that  I  attended,  every  letter  received, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  the  subject  matter,  reference  to  any  previous 
correspondence  that  was  necessary,  and  also  an  entry  showing  the  way  in  which  the 
paper  was  dealt  with,  and  the  date  on  which  the  answer  was  sent  to  the  original  writer. 
So  far  for  the  correspondence.  With  regard  to  the  accounts,  Mr.  Phillips  gave  me  an 
idea  of  what  he  thought  would  do,  but  I  had  elaborated  in  my  own  mind  something  a 
little  different,  which  I  proposed  to  complete  and  put  into  working  order,  as  I  found  I 
was  master  of  the  different  branches  of  the  work  of  the  organisation  and  the  office,  but 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never  had  time  to  complete. 

76.105.  Did  von  find  that  the  books  in  the  office  were  in  arrear? — I  found,  I  cannot 
exactly  say  what  at  this  moment,  but  whatever  it  was  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  unsatis¬ 
factory,  so  incomplete,  that  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  or  with  the 
then  existing  arrear,  because  1  was  afraid  that  the  arrear  might  overwhelm  me  as  it 
had  overwhelmed  the  staff  in  the  time  gone  by. 
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7fi  infi  What  did  you  do ;  did  you  start  fresh  books  ?— I  started  a  book  or  allowed 
Mr  SpTto  start  l  book  for  the  accounts  and  the  register  for  the  correspondence 
i -  h  T  have  spoken  of.  I  also  projected  other  supplementary  books,  which  I  think 
Tailed  county  books.  But  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  m  complete  working  order. 

t  rlnnlii  if  thev  were  fully  printed  when  I  left  the  office. 

76  107  Wffl  yon  look  a?  those  books,  and  toll  me  whether  any  of  those  books  were 
hooks  started  by  yourself— I  will  not  say  by  yourself,  but  started  during  the  time  you 

were  aftheLand^eague  offices?-»  is  a  book-I  recognise  it  on  seeing  it-wh.ch 

"’“elm  W°haHs1uil°tt  S  character  If  a  cash  book.  I  do  not  know  that  it 

^76  KI9r  What" is  the  date  of  the  first  entry  ?— The  1st  of  October. 

]  Si?!  ?^^^ea°sUeCaTeam  Illy  just  identifying  it -This  appears  to  be 
aD  yrmVtedate^mXTt  please -On  the  debtor  side  it  is  the  13th.  On 

tt76Cieid3t0Thatwolldtbl  btfore  you°got  there,  then  ?— Yes,  I  hare  not  any  recollection 
0£7fn4°PassIirbye  Bo^u  “hot  hfndwr, ting  it  is  in,  or  is  in  it  rather  1- 

initial  entries!  but  some  of  the  writing  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

-d  tell  me  if  you  can  speak  as  to 

tos’e  ££ 

hi  Thi^bmik^at  this^thne,  ^’know  ’it  is  Mr.  Phillips'  handwriting,  and  I  am  able  to 

recognise  that.  ]eMe.  Now  book  No.  3  ?— This  book  I  never  saw  before. 

«’U7  Very  good  Put  it  down,  please.  I  think  you  will  give  the  same  answer 
as  regards  the  other  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  that  book  either. 

(The  utomerGeneral.)  You  had  better  identify  the  two  which  Mr.  0  Connor  never 
saw  before.  “  This  ”  will  convey  nothing.  The  two  he  has  identified  are  D  2  and 
/nr  r  7  yet  D  1  and  D  4  he  does  not  know  about.  In  D 4,  the  last  entry, 

S:\stZ  22  is  ”dabout  July  1881,  Mr.  O'Connor  not  going  there  till 

°TeUS  Did  you  know  personally  anything  of  the  organisers  of  the  League  at  this 
tW—lfiT”  I  should  mention  that  I  am  not  now,  and  X  was  not  then,  generally 
resident  in  Ireland,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  even  of  the  names  of  the  organisers 
when  I  went  into  the  office.  I  knew  none  of  them  personally. 

76  119  You  stayed  at  the  office  only  three  or  four  days,  I  think?— I  stayed  at 
the  office  from  Monday  morning  until  Friday  morning.  That  is  to  say  until  Thursday 

■  he  to, t  Z  Friday  morning  Inspector  Mallon  came  to  my  hotel  with  a  warrant 
night,  but  on  r  y  °  1  t  arrested  by  an  accident  and  visited  the  office 

rrk  at  tie  offioe 

on  that  day.  So  that  I  was  at  the  office  really  only  about  four  days. 

76  120  And  I  believe  that  hearing  that  you  were  to  be  arrested  you  left  .—Yes. 

76’ 121.  After  you  left  did  you  go  to  Kilmainham  ?-Yes,  I  went  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  my  friend  Mr.  John  0  Connor. 

76  122.  Did  you  come  to  England  t-Yes,  by  way  of  Scotland. 

76,123.  Eventually  you  got  to  London,  I  think.  Then  did  you  go  abroad  ?-I  went 

^Tm^Befoi^you  went  abroad  I  think  you  were  in  London  on  the  19th  October  ?— 
’As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  the  19th— yes,  I  was  in  London  for  a  day,  on  my  way 

to  Paris,  or  for  a  portion  of  a  day. 

76  125  On  the  19th  October  did  you  see  a  Mr.  Pearson  — I  believe  I  did.  I  stayed 
on  my  way  through  London  at  an  hotel  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  and  according  to 
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the  best  of  my  recollection  (in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it)  I  saw  Mr.  Pearson  who 
had  been  one  of  the  staff  in  the  office  in  Dublin,  and  from  him  I  learned— I  cannot 
exactly  recollect  the  phrase  he  *used,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  gathered  that  he  had  m  his 
possession  certain  documents,  or  books,  or  letters  (I  do  not  know  what)  which  he  had 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  Land  League  office. 

76.126.  He  did  not  show  them  to  you,  I  believe  ?— No,  he  did  not.  He  had  with 
him  at  the  time  a  small  brown  paper  parcel,  and  I  imagined  then  that  what  documents 

he  had  were  in  that  brown  paper  parcel. 

76.127.  Did  you  know  at  this  time  that  there  had  been  a  raid  upon  the  office  ot  the 
League  ?— Yes,  so  I  had  understood.  The  Government  raided,  or  the  police  raided, 
and  I  think  the  Government  or  the  police  obtained  a  good  many  Land  League 

documents  themselves.  1A.  A  ,  ,  w 

76.128.  That  meeting  with  Mr.  Pearson  would  be  on  the  19th  October.  Were  you 

the  next  day  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

76.129.  That  would  be  the  20th.  Then,  I  think  unfortunately,  your  wife  was  taken 
very  ill ? — I  received  a  telegram  requiring  my  presence  at  home  immediately. 

76.130.  You  returned,  and  left  Paris  on  the  21st  ?— Either  the  20th  or  21st. 

76.131.  You  did  not  take,  I  think,  any  further  part  did  you  in  connexion  with  the 
management  of  the  office  of  the  League,  than  you  have  told  us  of  within  this  period, 
from  the  10th  to  the  14th  October?— No,  except  that  I  had  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
(and  the  evidence  in  this  Commission  has  brought  it  to  my  mind  only),  certain  letters 
sent  to  me  to  be  dealt  with,  upon  which  I  wrote  some  minutes  or  directions  for  those 
who  were  in  charge  in  Dublin  to  act  upon. 

76.132.  Was  that  when  you  were  in  London? — Yes. 

76.133.  After  your  return,  owing  to  your  wife’s  illness  ? — Yes. 

76.134.  Had  you  letters  forwarded  to  you  do  ^ou  say?— Yes,  on  one  occasion,  at 

any  rate.  .  ,  , 

76.135.  Then  you  initialled  or  wrote  directions  upon  them,  and  returned  them  i — 

Yes,  I  found  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  act  as  intermediary  between 
Paris  and  Dublin,  and  I  withdrew  from  a  position  in  which  I  was  perfectly 


76.136.  I  think  this  entry  was  made  during  the  time  that  you  were  at  this  office. 
That’ is  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  October.  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  this  entry 
on  the  13th  October — the  entry  relating  to  what  we  call  the  Horan  letter.  I  do  not 
know  if  your  Lordship’s  attention  has  been  called  to  that  in  the  book  ? 

(The  President.)  To  what  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  To  the  entry  on  the  14th  October. 

76.137.  1  may  ask  you,  whilst  my  learned  friend  finds  the  entry  for  me,  have  you 
any  recollection  at  all  of  that  particular  incident  ? — None  whatever.  I  had  no  idea  of 
it  until  it  was  mentioned  in  this  Commission. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  hand  it  in  to  your  Lordships  now  ?  I  will  read  it.  It  is 
«  County  Kerry.  Castleisland  Branch.  Per  T.  Horan;  voted  in  response  to  appeal.’' 
Then  there  is  “  9/75,”  which  I  do  not  understand. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  the  number  of  the  cheque. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  “  6/.”  That  is  on  folio  12  of  D  3.  That  is  under  a  general  heading, 
which  appears  at  the  top  of  the  same  page.  “  By  Grant,”  and  then  there  is  a  list  of 
grants.  May  I  hand  it  to  your  Lordships. 

76.138.  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  have  no 
recollection  of  that  particular  grant  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  ? — 
None  whatever. 


( The  President.)  What  does  “9/75  ”  mean? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1  am  told,  my  Lord,  that  that  is  the  number  of  the  cheque.  It  may 
be  so.  I  asked  the  same  question  myself  just  now. 

(The  President.)  The  cheque  is  identified.  It  is  series  9,  and  75  of  that  series. 

(The  Attorney' General.)  The  cheque  is  in  evidence.  We  can  see  that  easily. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Perhaps  we  can  have  the  cheque  to-morrow. 

76,139.  Have  you  looked  at  that  entry  which  is  before  my  Lord  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it 
before  I  came  into  the  box. 
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76,140.  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Phillips  ? — That  is  in  Phillips’  handwriting. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Phillips,  and  it  has  been  said 
generally  the  whole  of  that  is  in  his  handwriting.  Now,  before  I  go  to  another  head, 
if  there  is  any  point  with  regard  to  that  entry,  I  would  put  it  now. 

( The  President.)  We  can  do  nothing  more  with  it  now. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  about  to  come  to  the  visit  of  this  gentleman  to  America  in 
1887. 

« 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


. Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 

Probate  Court,  No.  1, 

Thursday,  30th  May  1889. 


Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  M.P.,  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

76.141.  I  think  in  1887  you  went  to  America  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  ? 
—Yes. 

76.142.  What  was  the  object  of  your  visit  ? — The  object  was  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  our  people  in  America  of  the  assistance  which  they  had  rendered  us  in  the 
past ;  and  also  to  urge  them  to  continue  that  assistance  for  the  future  ;  because  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  that  we  should  have  that  assistance  continued. 

76.143.  With  that  object  you  made  a  somewhat  extended  tour,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde  and  myself  went  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco ;  we  visited  27 
different  States,  and  held  a  large  number  of  meetings. 

76.144.  Where  was  your  first  large  meeting? — The  first  meeting  we  had  was  in  New 
York,  a  day  or  two  after  our  landing. 

76.145.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  the  principal  persons  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  can  remember  the  name  of  the  chairman,  a  well-known 
gentleman  in  America,  named  S.  S.  Cox,  generally  known  as  Sunset  Cox. 

76.146.  Was  he  a  man  in  an  official  position? — Yes,  he  is  a  very  prominent  and 
well-known  man. 

76.147.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  an  ex-Dnited  States  Minister  at  Constantinople? — 
I  knew  he  had  held  some  official  position.  I  could  not  remember  at  the  time  what  it  was. 

76.148.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  New  York — perhaps  I  may  suggest  to  you  the 

places.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Boston  on  the  9th  of  October  ? — Yes,  1  think 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Oliver  Haynes - 

76.149.  He  was  in  the  chair,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

76.150.  Then,  I  think,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Jersey  City? — Yes,  that  was  later. 

76.151.  The  16th  of  October? — Yes,  there  had  been  several  meetings  in  other  places 
in  the  meantime.  We  had  a  meeting  every  second  night  almost. 

76.152.  Then  Chief  Justice  Horton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
took  the  chair  on  one  occasion  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  at  Topeke. 

76.153.  Yes,  it  was  on  the  21st  of  November? — Yes. 

76.154.  Did  you  afterwards  attend  different  meetings  at  Nashville,  St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Washington,  Buffalo.  Iam  giving  some  of  the  principal  meetings  ? — 
Yes,  and  at  all  those  I  think  we  had  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  the  chair.  I 
remember  Indianapolis  very  well,  because  the  Governor  was  in  the  chair,  the 
ex-Governor  was  next  to  him,  and  on  the  other  side  was  Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  remember  that,  because  Mr.  Harrison  made  a 
very  striking  speech,  and  said  every  lover  of  liberty  and  every  honest  man  would 
rather  be  William  O’Brien,  in  Tullamore  Gaol,  than  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

76.155.  That  is  the  present  President  of  the  United  States  ? — Yes. 

76.156.  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  generally,  with  regard  to  all  these  meetings. 
Had  you  any  dealings,  direct  or  indirect,  with  any  secret  society  during  your  visit  to 
America? — Absolutely  none ;  neither  did  I  see  any  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  wanted  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  a  speech  of 
Mr.  O’Connor.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  with  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This  is  a  speech  that  was  made  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  December. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  Is  this  in  evidence? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  give  me  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  ? 

76.157.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  a  report  of  the  speech,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  read  the 
extracts,  I  will  hand  you  this.  It  is  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  and  professes  to  contain  the  speeches  at  this  meeting  at 
Washington? — Yes,  and  it  has  already  been  quoted,  but  I  think  by  mistake. 

76.158.  Do  you  remember  in  what  connexion  ? — When  the  witness  Le  Caron  was 
in  the  witness  box,  a  passage  from  that  speech  was  read  as  a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell  it 
was  really  a  passage  from  my  speech  in  that  book. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lords,  I  have  selected  from  this  speech  one  or  two  short 
extracts  which  I  wish  to  read — perhaps  it  will  identify  the  extract  if  I  give  you  the 
page  from  which  I  read.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  5  : — 

“Gentlemen,  what  is  it  that  we  in  Ireland  are  attempting  to  do?  We  are 
“  attempting  by  the  force  of  organised  public  opinion,  acting  by  and  through 
“  representatives,  to  secure  by  Parliamentary  means — by  constitutional  and 
“  peaceful  means — the  repeal  not  of  a  law,  but  of  a  conquest.” 

Then  at  page  8  : 

“Now,  having  in  our  hands  only  one  weapon — the  weapon  of  Parliamentary 
“  representation — backed  by  organised  public  opinion,  we  have  put  forward  our 
“  demand  in  the  only  Parliamentary  assembly  to  which  we  are  at  preseut  allowed 
“  to  go,  and  we  believe  that  if  we  are  allowed  that  which  we  claim  as  of  right, 
“  and  ever  will  claim,  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  for  the  people  of  Ireland  equality 
“  before  the  law.  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  for  industry  in  Ireland 
“  not  only  liberty  but  security.” 

Then,  page  9  : — 

“  We  do  not  seek,  in  anything  that  we  propose,  to  injure  any  man,  to  wrong 
“  any  class,  or  to  manifest  hostility  to  any  other  community  on  the  face  of  the 
“  globe.  Finally,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  that  for  which  we  have 
“  struggled  so  long  and  so  earnestly  is  at  last  almost  within  our  reach.” 

Then  at  page  10  : — 

“  With  the  renewal  of  that  Government - ” 

Perhaps  I  had  better  begin  at  the  bottom  of  page  9. 

“  It  is  shaking  the  confidence  of  its  own  followers,  and  the  personal  rivalries 
“  of  its  leader,  are  so  pitiful  and  yet  so  bitter  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that 
“  the  integrity  of  the  Government  should  long  be  maintained.  With  the  removal 
“  of  that  Government  we  have  before  us  an  assured  prospect  that  where  before  we 
“  met  only  coercion  and  disdainful  rejection,  we  shall  now  be  met  with  a  full  and 
“  frank  measure  of  relief  on  the  lines  which  we  ourselves  have  always  put 
“  forward.” 

Then  I  see  you  further  say,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  : — 

“  In  every  State  we  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
“  Americans,  with  the  presence  on  our  platform  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or 
“  the  ex-Governor,  of  mayors  of  cities,  of  judges  of  the  State  Supremo  Court,  of 
“  literary  men  of  eminence,  of  clergymen  of  every  denomination,  and  of  men  of 
“  distinction  in  every  walk  of  life — Americans,  and  not  Irish.” 

Is  that  perfectly  true  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  passage  which  was  by  accident  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Parnell. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  year? 

76.159.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  This  was  December  14th,  1887  ? — The  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  members  of 
CoDgress  and  of  Senates  at  that  meeting. 

76.160.  Mr.  O’Connor,  I  want  to  ask  3  ou  one  more  question.  With  regard  to  your 
connexion  with  the  Land  League,  as  far  as  you  know,  did  the  Land  League  in  any  way 
encourage  the  commission  of  crime  or  outrage  ? — Certainly  not.  I  never  saw  or  heard 
anything  that  might  not  safely  be  proclaimed  in  the  market  place  while  I  was  in  the 
office,  or  in  connexion  with  the  League. 

76.161.  Did  you  yourself,  Mr.  O’Connor,  ever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  encourage 
the  commission  of  crime  or  the  perpetration  of  outrage  ?— In  no  way  whatever. 
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76.162.  Have  you  on  the  other  hand,  when  opportunity  afforded,  denounced  outrage 
and  repudiated  crime  ? — Frequently. 

76.163.  And  have  you  done  that,  honestly  hoping  to  effect  that  which  you  then 
advocated  ? — Certainly. 

76.164.  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  were  asked  by  my  learned  friend  who  kindly  took  my 
place  for  a  few  minutes  yesterday  as  to  the  places  that  you  have  represented  in 
Parliament  ? — Yes. 

76.165.  And  I  believe  that  you  have  also  been  appointed  twice  to  Royal  Commissions? 
— Yes.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  invited  me 
to  join  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade. 

76.166.  We  will  leave  that  for  a  moment,  please.  ‘When  was  it  that  the  late 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  appointed  you  to  that  Commission? — I  cannot  remember  the 
exact  date,  but  I  should  say  it  was  1886 — it  may  have  been  1885.  I  cannot  remember 
the  date  exactly. 

76.167.  It  may  have  been  in  1885  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  call  it  to  mind. 

76.168.  Then  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  another  Commission.  Were  you  appointed 
also  to  another  Commission? — Yes,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  asked  me  to  join  the  Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Civil  Service  througout  the  kingdom. 

76.169.  That  was  in  1887  ? — I  think  it  was. 

76.170.  You,  1  believe,  upon  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act,  was  it  not,  resigned 
your  place  ? — I  resigned  it  because  the  Government  refused  to  give  us  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the  charges  which  had  been  made  against  us 
— individually  and  collectively.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Government  was  not 
dealing  fairly  with  me  in  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  thought  there  was  any 
ground  whatever  for  suggesting  that  I  was  in  treaty  and  traffic  with  dynamitards  and 
known  contrivers  of  murder.  At  the  same  time  they  invited  me  to  join  one  after 
another  of  their  Royal  Commissions,  and  I  refused  to  serve  any  longer. 

76.171.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

76.172.  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  Irish  politics? — In  1878.  I 
joined  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  Britain. 

76.173.  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  was  properly  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

76.174.  Are  you  certain? — I  attended  several  meetings  in  Dublin  at  the  Land 
League  offices,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  Land 
League. 

76.175.  When  did  you  attend  those  meetings  ? — When  I  happened  to  be  in 
Dublin. 

76.176.  When  ?  About  the  date  ? — I  think  1880  must  have  been  the  first. 

/  6,177.  I  presume  you  watched  the  progress  of  the  movement  through  the  country  ? 
—Yes,  as  everybody  did  who  was  a  member  of  the  party ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
took  very  particular  detailed  motive. 

76,178.  And  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  working  of  the  League  ? 

In  a  general  way,  as  far  as  one  can  who  is  habitually  resident  in  London. 

76,1/9.  I  presume  you  watched  tne  progress  of  crime  during  the  vears  1880  and 
1881  ?— Not  specially.  J 

/  6,180.  Did  you  not  consider  that  a  matter  of  importance  in  the  then  political 
condition  of  Ireland  ? — In  connexion  with  the  League,  certainly  not. 

76,181.  In  connexion  with  Ireland? — Certainly,  an  important  and  interesting  point 
because  it  was  in  connexion  with  crime,  or  the  alleged  increase  of  crime.  The 
Government  generally  sought  to  defend  their  Coercion  Bills. 

/  6,182.  The  Coercion  Bill  I  am  speaking  of  the  year  1886  ? — My  remark  would 
apply  to  almost  every  year.  There  has  been  almost  always  a  Coercion  Bill  in  force  in 
Ireland. 

76,183.  Had  you  made  any  speeches  in  Ireland  before  you  came  over  to  take  charge 
of  the  Land  League— in  the  central  office  in  October  1881  ?— Oh,  yes,  on  the  very  day 
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before  I  went  to  the  office,  I  was  at  the  meeting  at  Ballyraggett,  which  I  remember, 
because  the  police  at  that  meeting  or  after  the  meeting,  murdered  a  poor  man. 

76  184  I  will  come  back  to  this  in  a  moment.  When  you  took  charge  of  the  office, 
what  staff  did  you  find  there  ?— I  found  Mr.  Quinn,  who  appeared  to  be  the  foremost 
figure  of  the  ’permanent  staff.  Mr.  Pearson  Burton,  a  man  named  Donoghue,  01 
CkDonoghue,  Mr.  Dorriss,  and  one  or  two  more,  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  me  at 

76,185.  Was  Dr.  Kenny  then  there? — I  saw  Dr.  Kenny  there.  _  . 

76  186  Harrison  ? — No,  Mr.  Harrison  I  caused  to  come  up  myself,  after  I  had  e 
there  a  day  or  two,  because  I  had  decided  to  distribute  the  work  of  the  office  m  such  a 
manner  that  Mr.  Harrison  wopld  be  useful  to  me  for  one  branch  of  it. 

76  187  And  I  think  you  said  you  had  not  yourself  employed  Mr.  Thill  p  •  » 

that  is  to  say,  I  sent  and  obtained  Mr.  Phillips  from  a  firm  of  accountants.  I  did  not 

When  you  arrived  there,  did  you  examine  the  books  and  papers  that  were  in 
the  office  »-No  not  in  detail.  When  1  went  to  the  office,  I  found  everything  very 
confused  and  disorderly.  There  was  an  amount,  of  arrears  of  letters  which  quite 
appalled  me  and  I  knew  that  many  of  the  letters— hundreds  of  letters,  many  of  which 

had  not  W  opened-contained  money,  and  the  arrears  of  cori-espondence  was  such 

that  I  was  desirous  of  cutting  myself  clear  of  all  arrear  and  therefore 

76,189.  I  only  ask  you - ?— Perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  explain,  it  will  sa 

tlD76,190.  If  it  requires  explanation.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  did  you  examine  the 

b0?6  mU  Were  there  many°bookfr there  ?-I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  suppose  there 
were.  My  impression  is  that  there  were  a  good  many  books,  but  what  they  were  I 

C076  192  Did^ou  make  such  a  cursory  examination  as  would  enable  you  to  say  what 
the  character  of  ftore  books  were  ?-I  could  not  say  with  regard  to  any  particular  book 
what  it  confined  but  I  have  a  clear  recollection  that  the  impress, on  produced  upon 
me  was  this  that  the  books  were  so  incomplete,  so  fragmentary,  and  so  much  in  arrear 
thaJif  I  undertook  to  do  anything  with  them  1  should  be  certainly  overwhelmed  myself 
r  as  Mr  Kenny  and  the  rest  of  the  office  staff  had  already  been. 

76  193.  First,  as  to  them  number,  were  there  ledgers  kept  there  ?-I  cannot  remember 

flmt  Rtiecifically  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  distinct  ledger. 

76  194  Ca/you  say  how  many  there  were  and  what  number  ?  Were  there  10,1- 
15,  or  20  books3?— I  do  not  know.  There  was  nothing  like  as  many,  I  should  think. 

76  195.  How  many  books  would  you  say  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say. 

l  96  Fven  approximately  ?--Even  approximately  it  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

76  197*  cryoKot  approximately  tell  me-have  you  looked  into  the  matter  ?-I 
liavetold  you  I  did  not  look  into  the  matter.  I  have  told  you  my  anxiety  was  that  I, 
at  „nv  rate  should  not  be  associated  with  the  arrear  of  work  m  the  ofhee.  . 

76  198  To  discover  that  the  books  were  in  arrear,  must  not  you  have  examine  i 
to  some  extent  ?-No,  it  was  plain  to  everybody  who  entered  the  room,  seeing  the 
enormous  mass  of  correspondence  undealt  with,  without  the  least  trace  of  y 
administration  or  system,  that  whoever  tackled  such  a  heap  as  that  would  get  hims 

int7°6ai99.8  Was  there  an  enormous  mass  of  papers  and  correspondence  ?-Yes,  there 
were  hundreds  of  letters  unacknowledged,  and  very  many  of  them  unopened. 

76,200.  Was  there  a  book  called  a  petty  cash  book  ?— I  assume  there  was,  b 

cannot  remembe^ou  ^  ^  bQok  lately  ?_No,  j  cannot  even  remember  that  there 

was  one  '  If  I  had  seen  it  lately  I  should- distinctly  remember.  i  a  Wn  T 

76™02.  Can  you  remember  any  other  book?-Not  any  particular  volume.  No  I 

“tcoCS.  Any  particular  book  of  any  kind  ?-I  cannot  remember  specifically  any 
volume  of  any  kind. 

76  204  Or  the  number  of  volumes  ?— Or  the  number  of  volumes. 

76  205  Have  any  books  been  shown  to  you  lately  by  any  person  »—I  have  not  seen 
any  books  lately  except  those  books  which  were  put  before  me  yesterday. 
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76.206.  None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

76.207.  Where  were  those  shown  to  you  ? — Here. 

76.208.  For  the  first  time? — And  Mr.  Asquith  showed  me  the  other  day  the 
cash  book. 

76.209.  Which  is  that,  the  petty  cash  book? — No. 

76.210.  Is  it  the -cash  book  you  have  produced? — The  cash  book  which  was  produced 
yesterday — a  dark-coloured  book. 

76,21  i.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Moloney  ? — I  should  not  be  able 
to  recognise  Mr.  Moloney  if  I  saw  him,  but  I  know  that  he  was  at  the  office  during 
the  four  days  that  I  was  there.  At  least  I  assume  he  must  have  been  there. 

76.212.  Did  he  show  you  any  book  belonging  to  the  Land  League  within  the  last 
month  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  Moloney  since  I  left  Dublin  in  1881,  or  if  T 
have  seen  him  I  have  not  known  him. 

76.213.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  not  shown  any  books  by  anybody 
except  those  that  were  produced  here  yesterday? — Yes,  you  understand  me  to 
say  that. 

76.214.  Now  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  after  you  took  charge  you  had  a 
Register  of  Letters  kept  ? — Yes. 

76.215.  With  the  date,  names  of  the  parties,  and  a  short  statement  of  the  contents  ? — 
Yes. 

76.216.  Did  you  see  after  that  being  probably  done  yourself? — That  was  kept  by  a 
man  named  Burton,  and  he  certainly  did  his  work  very  well  as  they  all  did. 

76.217.  You  saw  to  that  yourself  ? — I  saw  that  Burton  kept  it. 

76.218.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  letters  that  were  opened? — Yes;  on  the  first 
day  I  endeavoured  to  open  all  the  letters  myself,  but  as  they  amounted  to  several 
hundreds  I  had  to  abandon  that  system,  and  then  I  caused  all  the  letters  to  be  opened 
at  a  table  before  me  in  order  that  I  might  myself  take  and  give  the  receipt  for  any 
money  which  might  be  in  any  of  the  letters. 

76.219.  And  I  presume  if  there  was  anything  particular  or  different  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  in  any  of  the  letters  that  would  be  submitted  to  you 
specially  ?— I  think  it  probably  would. 

*  76,220.  Now,  I  daresay  you  have  a  recollection  of  the  letter  of  Timothy  Horan  ? — 
I  know  the  letter  you  refer  to. 

76.221.  Who  was  responsible  for  having  made  this  entry  as  to  the  contents  of  the 

letter  1  .  "  - . . “‘"liiM 

“  No.  46.  Timothy  Horan,  Castleisland.  The  promise  of  Mr.  Kenny  to  aid 

“  labourers”? 

— I  presume  that  entry  would  be  made  by  Burton. 

76.222.  W as  that  submitted  to  you  ? — No,  I  should  think  not. 

76.223.  It  is - ? — There  is  nothing  in  that  entry  that  would  attract  my  attention. 

76.224.  Then  would  you  forgive  me  for  saying  this  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
Mr.  Burton  would  have  passed  this  letter.  You  have  already  answered  me  if  there 
was  anything  unusual,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  the  letter  it  would 
be  submitted  to  you  and  your  special  directions  taken  about  it  ? — I  think  so. 

76.225.  Then  if  this  were  not  submitted  it  must  have  been  that  it  was  an  ordinary 
form  of  application,  must  it  not  ? — If  it  came  in  after  I  took  up  the  direction  of  the 
work,  yes. 

76.226.  On  the  12th  of  October.  You  know  your  initials  are  upon  that? — My 
initials  are  upon  what  ? 

76.227.  The  12th  October  it  is  received  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  so. 

76.228.  The  20th  October  1881  ? — If  you  let  me  see  the  letter. 

76.229.  The  19th  is  the  date  of  payment. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  letter  is  dated  September  the  20th. 

76.230.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  12th  of  the  10th  month  of  1881  ? — I  think  Mr.  Atkinson 
is  mistaking  my  hand. 

(The  President.)  My  impression  is,  it  was  received  in  September,  but  dealt  with  in 
October. 

76.231.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  do  not  say  the  date  of  the  letter.  I  say  the  date  of  the 
entry  ? — Then,  if  it  was  not  received  on  or  after  the  10th  October,  it  would  not  be 
entered  in  that  register. 
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76.232.  It  is  entered  ? — In  the  register? 

76.233.  Yes.  The  register  was  given  to  us  for  inspection,  and  I  understand  it  is  in 
the  custody  of  Mr.  Lewis — tbe  Register  of  Letters.  When  you  arrived  there,  there  was 
no  register  ? — No  ;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  can  get  it. 

( The  President.)  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  have  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  you  see  the  question  arises  whether  Mr.  O’Connor’s  initials  are  upon  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Reid,  you  have  sent  for  these  books,  have  you,  the 
Register  of  Letters. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  it  has  escaped  my  notice;  that  document. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  may  be  so,  but  it  has  been  produced  to  us  for  inspection 
in  the  last  few  days,  and  we  desire  to  have  it  now. 

76.234.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  that  book  kept  under  you  [ handing  a  book  to  the  witness ]  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  the  book  which  Mr.  Phillips  started,  and  which  was  in  the  exclusive 
custody  of  Mr.  Phillips. 

76.235.  Did  you  see  to  that  book  being  kept? — I  saw  that  Mr.  Phillips  kept  that 
book,  yes. 

76.236.  Will  you  just  turn  to  the  cheque  that  was  given  to  Timothy  Horan? — Yes  ; 

I  see  it  marked  here  in  pencil,  page  12. 

76.237.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  entry  ? — “  County  of  Kerry  and  Castleisland 
“  Branch  per  T.  Horan,  voted  in  response  to  appeal.”  And  then  there  is  the  figure  9 
entered  in  one  column,  and  another  figure  of  75  in  another  column,  and  that  the 
amount  claimed  is  61. 

76.238.  Who  made  that  entry  ? — That  is  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  handwriting. 

76.239.  Was  that  called  to  your  attention  ? — No,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 

. 76,&4oToan  you  charge  vour  memory^at  all  as  to  whether  the  application  of  Horan 

was  submitted  to  you? — No,  I  have  not  the  least  trace  of  recollection  of  having  seen 
that  letter,  or  any  letter  like  it. 

76.241.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  it  must  have  passed  as  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
the  management  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

76.242.  How  was  it  then  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  letter,  the  original  letter. 

76.243.  I  need  not  ask  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  that  but  for  the  production  of  this 
Timothy  Horan  letter,  this  entry  in  the  Register  of  Letters  and  also  in  the  book  would 
appear  perfectly  harmless  ? — To  me  it  would  appear  harmless,  yes. 

76.244.  Are  there  not  in  the  Register  of  Letters  hundreds  of  other  letters  of  this 
kind-L44  grants  to  labourers  ”? — I  could  not  tell  you  now  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the 
entries  were,  buFI make" no  doubt  there  were  entries  of  that  kind. 

76.245.  And  but  for  the  production  of  that  book,  in  would  appear  that  this  was  a 
grant  for  labourers.  \_The  original  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness .]  But  for  the 
production  of  this  letter,  it  would  appear  that  that  was  a  grant  for  labourers? — This 
letter  is  dated  September  1881,  and  it  is  addressed,  not  to  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
League,  but  is  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  passed  through  the 
register  of  which  I  speak,  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  had. 

76.246.  (The  President.)  Mr.  Quinn — you  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  staff,  you  know 
whom  you  enumerated  ? — He  was  the  most  prominent  figure  I  think,  my  Lord,  at  that 
time. 

76.247.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  have  already  said  he  was  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  the  office,  and  you  have  named  the  other  clerks  ? — Some  of  them,  yes. 

76.248.  I  want  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  passing  this  application  of  Timothy 
Horan  as  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  business  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
passed  as  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  business,  and  I  be  should  inclined  to 
doubt  it ;  the  very  entry  in  the  cash  book  shows  that  it  was  regarded,  I  do  not  know  by 
whom,  or  why,  as  something  exceptional ;  the  entry  itself  is  exceptional. 

76.249.  The  entry  in  tbe  gash  book  ? — Yes. 

76  250.  That  is  in  answer  to  the  appeal? — Yes.  ; . — 

(The  President:)  Where  VfXs  thaT^tiyili  Which 'you  have  read  the  promise  to  aid 
labourers  ? 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That,  my  Lord,  is  from  the  Register  of  Letters;  we  have  taken  an 
extract. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  No.  4  ;  it  is  the  12th  October. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  my  friend  give  us  some  description  about  the  book  ;  it  is  very 
likely  it  may  have  been  in ;  I  should  like  to  get  it  now. 

(The  President.)  Apparently  not;  that  book  has  been  inspected. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  book  should  be  forth¬ 
coming,  because  we  have  a  good  many  questions  to  ask  about  it.  It  is  described  to  us 
as  an  “  index  to  letters  received.” 

(Tlbe  President.)  I  rather  wish  the  documents  to  be  here. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Indeed,  I  thought  they  were  all  here. 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  number  of  books,  which  I  now  learn 
relate  to  the  Land  League  and  National  League  in  England,  which  have  been  referred 
to.  That,  of  course,  is  not  what  we  are  dealing  with.  I  dare  say  their  bulk  would 
prevent  their  being  brought  here,  but  it  would  be  desirable  they  should  be  brought 
here. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly,  my  Lord  ;  and  there  are,  I  am  told,  a  number  of  books 
not  relating  to  the  Land  League  of  England,  but  relating  to  the  Land  League  of 
Ireland,  which  have  been,  as  I  am  informed,  inspected  months  ago,  in  the  month  of 
November  last. 

(The  President.)  Be  it  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  want  to  get  them  all  here. 

(The  President.)  At  present  we  find  (I  am  speaking  of  what  has  been  brought  to  my 
notice)  only  four  books. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  quite  accurate,  I  believe,  and  that  is  really  all  that  was 
known  to  me  I  did  not  know  of  this  register. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  sure  my  friend  is  not  intentionally  making  any 
mistake  about  that  statement,  but  it  is  very  important  it  should  appear  clearly  that 
the  books  produced  with  reference  to  the  Land  League  are  four.  We  have  been  shown 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  Register  of  Letters,  which  we  now  call  for,  that  is  a  Land  League 
book,  &c.,  an  Irish  Land  League  book,  and  we  wish  to  have  it  here.  With  regard  to 
the  other  books,  the  English  Land  League  books,  1  think  they  should  be  here  ;  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  the  bulk,  there  is  no  large  number  of  books,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  deposited  with  Mr.  Cunyinghame ;  I  think  it  is  better  they 
should  be  in  the  custodv  of  the  Court. 

V 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  they  should  not  be  brought 
here,  and  put  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Cunyinghame,  and  I  will  direct  that  shall  be  done 
at  once,  but  what  I  want  is  this  particular  book,  and  I  hope  it  will  come  immediately. 

76,250n.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  This  Register  of  Letters  of  yours,  of  which  you  are  speaking, 
only  covers  the  time  from  the  8th  October  to  the  17th  of  October,  is  not  that  so  ? — I 
cannot  speak  after  the  14th,  because  I  was  not  there,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  book. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  we  might  proceed  with  this  matter  while  the  book  is 
coming,  if  my  friend  will  oblige  me  by  letting  me  see  a  copy  of  that  book  ;  he  may  use 
his  copy  till  we  see  the  book. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  We  have  only  taken  some  of  the  extracts  out. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Give  me  the  extracts  you  refer  to. 

(The  President.)  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  the  book;  for  instance,  one  wants 
to  know  the  value  of  each  particular  phrase,  the  “  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn  to  aid 
labourers.”  The  question  is,  whose  language  was  that,  whether  it  was  the  language  of 
the  person  who  took  an  abstract  of  it,  or  whether  it  was  the  actual  entry. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  is  the  actual  entry,  my  Lord ;  the  copies  we  have  are  copies  of 
the  actual  entries  in  the  register. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  book  we  have. 

(The  President.)  I  hear  Mr.  Murphy  say,  “  That  book  we  have.”  What  book  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  Register  of  Letters  is  in  the  custody 
of  our  friends,  and  not  ours.  I  may  be  wrong. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  it  was  produced  at  Mr.  Lewis’s  office,  and  extracts  were 
taken  from  it  upon  which  we  wished  to  ask  questions. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well;  somebody  has  been  remiss  in  the  matter.  If  you  give 
me  a  copy  you  can  proceed. 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.)  With  your  Lordship’s  permission,  I  will  go  to  another  part  of  the 

mse  while  this  book  is  being  brought.  , 

76  251  What  day  do  you  say  you  left  Ireland  ? — I  left  Ireland  on  the  afternoon  of 

Saturday  the  15th,  I  think.  ... 

76  252.  Were  you  in  Holyhead  on  the  night  of  the  1/th  ? — I  think  i  was. 

76*253.  Did  Mr.  Campbell  arrive  there  ? — Mr.  Campbell  arrived  when  I  was  at 
Holyhead,  but  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  on  the  17th. 

76,254.  Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  his  letter.  It  is  at  page  20/5,  my  Lord  . 

“From  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Dublin.  , 

“  Dear  Sir, — Yours  received.  Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to 
“  London  to-day.  I  will  go  by  Liverpool,  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to 
«  Palace  Chambers,  and  I  shall  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to 
“  Dublin,  as  you  request,  Mr.  O’Connor  wishes  you  to  send  him  a  cheque  for 
“  30Z.  on  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Eidgway  &  Co.,  2  Waterloo  Place,  London.  I  his 
“  sum  is  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  way  as  we  go  on.” 

76  255.  How  many  men  had  arrived  from  Dublin  with  these  books? — I  do  not 
know’.  I  do  not  know  that  they  arrived  at  Holyhead  at  all.  I  gather  from  that  that 
the  books  went  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool. 

76,256.  Did  you  ascertain  how  many  men  came  over  in  charge  of  them?  No,  I  did 

n°76  257  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sheridan  at  Holyhead? — Oh,  yes,  at  Holyhead.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  saw  him  at  Holyhead,  but  I  remember  distinctly  travelling  from 
Chester  at  any  rate  to  Paris  with  Mr.  Sheridan. 

76  258.  When  you  came  back  to  Holyhead  on  the  night  of  the  17th  October  who 
did  you  find  there  connected  with  the  Land  League? — When  I  came  back  to 

^7*6, 259!  To  Holyhead.  Yes? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  found  anyone. 

76,260.  Were  you  in  Liverpool  before  you  arrived  at  Holyhead  •— No- 

76  261.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Campbell  that  night  ? — On  the  17th  .  I  could  not  tell  you. 

76*262  Or  the  18th  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  17th  or  18th.  Yes. 

76*263’  Where  did  Mr.  Campbell  get  the  information  that  you  desired  a  cheque  tor 
30Z  to  be  sent  to  your  bankers,  Messrs.  Eidgway  and  Co.,  unless  you  saw  him  .—I 
sav  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  at  Holyhead,  and  I  myself  must  have  told  him  that  I  required 
the  money,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  been  paying  it,  or  had  to  pay  it,  out  of 

my  own  pocket — -travelling  expenses.  ,  m,  ,  T  , 

'76,264.  Was  Mr.  Sheridan  there  m  company  with  Mr.  Campbell  .—That  I  do  not 

Did  yon  go  to  Liverpool  yourself  when  the  books  arrived  ?— No,  I  did  not 
,0  when  the  books  arrived,  but  I  went  to  Chester,  and  frorm  Chester  I  went  to 
Livernool  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  see  someone,  I  forget  who,  I  have 
tried  lo  remember,  and  we  failed  to  see  him,  and  on  the  following  morning  I  took  the 

^76*266  Who  accompanied  you,  did  either  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr.  Sheridan  accompany 
you  i _ Mr.  Sheridan  accompanied  me  to  London  ;  I  cannot  remember  that  he  was  m 

Ll76h267L  Did  Mr.  Campbell  go  back  to  Ireland  ?-No,  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  went  back 

to  London,  I  think  so.  .  ,  ,,  , . 

76  268  Did  they  bring  the  books  with  them  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  the  only  recollection 
tl-  at  I  have  in  connexion  with  tie  books  after  that  is  flat  at  tie  hotel  in  Norfolk  Street, 
at  which  I  stayed  for  a  few  hours,  I  saw  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Pearson  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  brought  some  of  the  books  away  from  the  Land  League  office,  and 
Mr  Pearson  had  at  that  time  with  him  a  small  brown  paper  parcel,  with  regard  to  which 
r  t,;,tl,(!red  that  it  contained  some  of  the  books  or  documents  to  which  he  referred,  but 
the  parcel  I  never  saw  opened,  and  I  did  not  make  any  further  inquiries  about  it. 

-6  260  You  knew  that  they  were  the  books  and  documents  connected  with  the  Land 
League  ?^I  understood  ;  I  gathered  that  in  that  parcel  there  were  some. 

76  270.  You  knew  that  the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed  ?—Yes,  I  think  I  did. 
76*271.  You  had  been  iu  charge,  as  manager,  there  for  several  days  .  — les. 
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76.272.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  from  Mr.  Campbell  what  books  be  bad  ? — No, 
Mr.  Campbell  did  not  tell  me  that  be  bad  any  books. 

76.273.  Had  you  any  conversation  at  all  with  Mr.  Campbell  as  to  tbe  Land  League 
books  or  documents  ? — Not  that  I  can  recall,  but  of  course  it  is  very  likely  that  at  that 
time  I  might  make  some  kind  of  inquiry,  what  it  was,  if  it  were  any,  I  do  not  remember. 

76.274.  What  brought  you  back  to  Holyhead  ? — I  went  back  to  Holyhead  in  order, 
if  I  could,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Land  League  office  from  Holyhead,  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Coercion  warrant. 

76.275.  You  could  not  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the  League,  could  you,  without 
the  books? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  not.  What  I  should  have  done  would  have 
been  simply  in  the  character  of  general  direction. 

76.276.  Did  you  expect  to  meet  any  of  the  staff  at  Holyhead? — From  time  to  time  I 
certainly  would  have  expected. 

76.277.  On  your  arrival,  on  whatever  day  you  did  arrive,  did  you  expect  to  meet 
any  of  the  staff? — No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  went  to  Holyhead  to  do  what  I 
could. 

76.278.  Then  meeting  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  surprise  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
was.  The  fact  is  we  were  all  moving  about  a  good  deal  at  this  time.  The  Government 
had  made  a  raid  on  the  office  and  a  large  number  of  us  were  arrested.  There  were 
warrants  out  for  a  good  many  of  us,  myself  included,  and  I  daresay  Mr.  Campbell  too. 

76.279.  When  you  met  Mr.  Campbell,  had  not  you  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  brought 
him  there,  or  whether  he  was  on  the  business  of  the  League,  or  whether  he  had  any 
documents  with  him  ? — No ;  it  appeared  to  me  a  most  natural  thing  that  when  I  was 
in  Holyhead  anybody  who  wanted  to  see  me  should  come  there,  because  the  papers 
announced  my  arrival. 

76.280.  Did  you  ask  anything  about  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  did. 

76.281.  Were  you  told  anything  about  the  books  of  the  Land  League? — I  cannot 
remember  anything  particular,  but  no  doubt  I  heard  something. 

76.282.  What  did  your  hear  about  them  ? — I  tell  you,  that  I  assume  that  something 
passed  with  regard  to  them,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  either  asking  any  person  or 
obtaining  any  answer  or  any  information. 

76.283.  Did  you  apprehend  that  it  might  affect  the  interests  of  the  League,  if  any 
of  these  documents  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  ? — I  regarded  the 
League  as  practically  at  an  end,  and  our  notion  was — my  information  certainly  was, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  enable  the  Ladies’  Land  League  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Land  League  which  had  been  suppressed. 

76.284.  Should  not  you  have  thought  it  necessary  that  the  Ladies’  Land  League 
should  have  the  books  of  your  League  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  work  ? — No  ;  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  was  already  in  existence,  and  I  was  certainly  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  at  this  time  that  the  Government  had  seized  a  good  many  of  the  documents  in  the 
Land  League  office.  What  they  had  seized  I  did  not  know,  and  what  had  become  of 
those  they  had  not  seized  I  did  not  know  either. 

76.285.  Where  did  you  obtain  this  information? — I  do  not  say  that  it  was  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  my  general  impression ;  but  no  one  had  or  appeared  to  have  any 
particular  or  distinct  information  with  regard  to  anything. 

76.286.  From  what  did  you  derive  this  impression — how  was  it  caused;  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Government  had  seized  part  of  the  books  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  had 
received  the  impression ;  but  I  recollect  asking  very  distinctly  Mr.  Forster  himself 
if  he  had  not  obtained  that  register  I  spoke  about,  and  challenged  him  to  say  whether 
there  was  anything  in  it  which  could  justify  the  least  suggestion  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  criminal  in  my  conduct  or  anybody  else’s. 

76.287.  That  must  have  been  long  after  ? — It  was. 

76.288.  {The  President.)  Which  register? — The  Register  of  Letters  that  has  been 
referred  to.  I  am  telling  you  that  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Government 
obtained  that,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Forster  about  it. 

76.289.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  presume  you  have  since  learnt  that  you  were  wrong  in 
that  opinion  ? — I  learnt  it  this  morning  from  your  observations. 

76.290.  That  there  never  was  any  seizure  at  all  ? — That  I  do  not  believe. 
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76,291.  You  believe  there  was  a  seizure  ? — I  believe  the  Government  did  seize 


something. 

76,292.  Did  you  hear  that  any  things  they  got  were  returned  ? — 1  do  not  know  that 


I  ever  heard  that. 

76.293.  What  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  is,  how  did  you  form  the  opinion  or  the 
notion  that  the  Government  had  seized  the  books  if  nobody  made  any  communication 

to  you  ? _ It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland  and 

in  Scotland,  that  the  Government  had  made  a  raid  on  the  office. 

(  The  President.)  I  think  this  ought  to  be  followed  up.  Let  inquiry  be  made  whether 
there  was  a  seizure  by  the  Government,  and  what  proceedings  were  taken. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  means  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
whether  the  Government  did  get  anything  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General, )  Quite  so,  my  Lord. 

76.294.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  really  seriously  now  suggest  that  the  Government 
ever  o-ot  any  of  the  papers,  or  have  them  ? — I  say  I  have  always  been  under  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  Government  did  seize  and  did  keep,  but  now,  from  your  manner 
and  from  what  you  have  said,  I  am  of  course  not  so  satisfied  that  it  was  so.  I  have  no 
information  about  it. 

76.295.  Did  you  read  the  Irish  papers  at  the  time? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did, 
because  I  was  not  Ireland. 

76.296.  Have  not  you  given  the  statement,  which  you  say  was  contained  in  the 
papers,  that  they  were  seized  by  the  Government  as  the  source  from  which  you 
derived  the  information  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  do  not  follow  the  question. 

76.297.  Where  did  you  derive  the  information  from  that  there  had  been  any  seizure 
by  the  Government  ? — I  have  told  you  that  I  had  not  any  information  to  that  effect, 
but  I  was  under  the  strong  impression  and  persuasion  that  it  was  so. 

76.298.  Did  you  happen  to  read  in  the  “  Freeman  ”  a  description  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
takino-  over  the  books  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  What  is  the  date  ? 

76.299.  17th  October  1881  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  saw  the  “  Freeman  ”  ;  I  may  have 
done,  but  I  have  no  recollection. 

76.300.  Having  been  under  the  impression  then,  that  the  Government  had  seized 
some  of  the  books,  did  you  ask  Mr.  Campbell  if  that  were  so  ? — That  I  cannot  remember. 

76.301.  Nor  anything  about  the  books  ? — That  I  cannot  remember.  I  may  have 
done!  In  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  those  times  no  doubt  many  questions  were  asked. 

76.302.  Did  you  not  think  that  the  books  and  documents  of  this  League  which  was 
suppressed  were  matters  of  importance  to  the  League  ? — No  ;  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  League  as  it  had  been  carried  on.  I 
assumed  that  the  Government  had  got  some  books  ;  that  the  others  were  dispersed. 

76.303.  You  travelled  up  the  entire  way  to  London  with  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — That  is  my 


recollection. 

76.304.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  the  books  and  documents? — Not 
that  I  can  remember. 

76.305.  Nothing  passed  between  you  at  all  in  reference  to  them? — No;  if  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  least  scrap  I  would  let  you  have  it. 

76.306.  I  presume  you  did  discuss  the  prospects  of  the  League? — Probably — 

naturally.  , 

76.307.  And  about  the  intention  of  carrying  it  on  elsewhere,  did  you  not ? — 1  think 

that  was  very  well  understood,  that  we  were  to  endeavour  to  enable  the  Ladies’  Land 

League  to  carry  it  on.  .  _  ,v 

76.308.  How  was  it  if  you  were  discussing  the  suppression  of  the  League  m  Dublin, 
and  the  plan  to  carry  it  on  elsewhere,  you  were  silent  on  the  whole  journey  upon  the 
question  of  books? — I  did  not  say  I  was  silent  on  the  whole  journey  on  the  question  of 
the  books.  I  cannot  now  remember  the  conversation  or  conversations  which  took  place 
between  me  and  Mr.  Sheridan  or  anybody  else  on  the  journey  from  Holyhead,  or  from 
Chester  to  London,  or  from  Paris  eight  years  ago. 

76.309.  I  have  not  asked  you  the  particulars,  but  was  there  anything  which  would 
lead  to  the  impression  on  your  mind  that  the  books  and  documents  connected  with  the 
Land  League  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — No. 

76.310.  Or  Campbell  ? — No. 
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76.311.  Or  had  been  brought  from  Ireland  ? — No,  but  I  am  aware  that  certain  books 
had  been  secured  against  the  Government  raid  or  that  some  of  the  books  that  were  not 
seized  by  the  Government  had  been  removed  from  the  office,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  been  got  over  to  this  country,  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  were. 

76.312.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that  ? — I  gathered  that  I  suppose,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Campbell,  or  it  may  have  been  from  Mr.  Biggar,  who  was  at  Holyhead  ;  or 
it  may  have  been  from  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

76.313.  Having  then  learnt  so  much,  that  some  were  saved  from  that  raid,  did 
you  not  go  on  to  ask  what  was  saved  ? — No,  because  nobody  seemed  to  have  any 
definite  information,  and  I  did  not  see  the  books. 

76.314.  But  the  man  that  had  the  books  knew  what  had  been  saved,  did  he  not  ? — 
Probably,  but  I  did  not  know  who  had  them. 

76.315.  Did  you  ask  ? — If  I  did,  I  have  forgotten.  I  probably  did.  It  would  be  a 
natural  question  to  ask.  I  cannot  remember. 

76.316.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  about  the  books  afterwards? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

76.317.  Then  do  I  understand  you,  that  except  this  conversation  that  you  had  coming 
up  in  the  train  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  which  left  no  distinct  impression  on  your  mind  as 
to  what  was  saved  or  what  was  captured  by  the  Government,  you  never  made  any  inquiry 
since  ? — First  of  all,  I  did  not  say,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  have 
any  recollection  that  Mr.  Sheridan  said  anything  about  it  specifically  upon  that  journey 
or  at  any  other  time. 

76.318.  Did  either  of  your  fellow  travellers  appear  to  be  resolved  to  say  nothing, 
about  the  books  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  noticed  any  such  resolution. 

76.319.  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for  their  silence  on  the  subject? — I  did  not  say 
they  were  silent. 

76.320.  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for  having  no  impression  at  all  as  to  what  were 
taken  or  what  left,  or  where  they  were  brought  to  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth  it  was  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance  to  me  where  the  books  are  or  who  had  them,  or  what 
books. 

76.321.  Did  you  find  whether  any  of  the  correspondence  had  been  taken? — No,  I 
did  not. 

76.322.  Or  asked  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

76.323.  Or  take  any  interest  in  the  subject? — I  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  even  to  this  moment  I  do. 

76.324.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  assistance  at  present  as  to  where  these  books  were 
left  or  in  whose  custody  they  were  left? — No,  there  is  a  letter  which  speaks  of  books 
being  taken  to  Palace  Chambers. 

76.325.  That  I  have  read  to  you? — That  is  about  the  only  information, 'if  it  can  be 
called  information. 

76.326.  Have  you  frequently  seen  Mr.  Campbell  since? — Very  frequently,  almost 
daily  for  several  years. 

76.327.  Have  you  had  conversation  with  him  ? — I  have  had  a  great  many  conversa¬ 
tions  with  him. 

76.328.  Since  this  inquiry  began? — Since  this  inquiry  began  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Campbell  very  often. 

76.329.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  these  books  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have. 

76.330.  At  all  ?— No. 

76.331.  Did  you  think  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  they  should  be  obtained  ? — I 
may  as  well  say  at  once  I  have  not  made  any  inquiry  personally  upon  any  single  topic 
connected  with  the  charges  and  allegations  which  this  Commission  has  to  try. 

76.332.  From  the  time  that  you  parted  company  with  Mr.  Campbell  upon  this  night 
up  to  the  present  hour  ? — From  the  time — from  what  night? 

76.333.  Well,  day,  the  18th  October  1881,  was  not  it  ? — You  ask  me  whether  I  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Campbell  about  the  books. 

76.334.  Yes  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  I  never  have,  but  I  can  very  positively  say  I 
do  not  remember  anything  specific. 

76.335.  Have  you  got  no  information  as  to  what  was  done  with  them,  or  their 
ultimate  destination,  or  where  they  are  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 
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76,336.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  were  brought  to  Paris?  That  I  do  not 

76  337  Or  whether  they  were  destroyed  ? — That  I  do  not  know..  ; 

76338'.  I  think  you  already  answered  me  you  did  not  see  in  the  ‘Freemans 
Journal  ”  any  statement  as  to  Mr.  Sheridan  having  taken  the  books  over  to  Pans  . 
No,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  “Freemans  Journal  —I  say  I  have  no 

1 6  706!339.0  Perhaps  if  I  read  it,  I  might  refresh  your  memory— the  “Freeman  of  the 
17th  October  1881  :  “  After  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Has  he  seen  that? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  says  he  cannot  say.  ...  ..  _.Qfi 

(Mr  B  T  Beid  )  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  admissible  m  evidence  to  read 

passages  respecting  facts  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  a  newspaper  that  was  not  the 
organ  of  these  re.spondents.  I  submit  it  is  not  legitimate.  , 

(The  President.)  This  question  has  arisen  in  various  forms,  and  I  have  laid  down  the 
rule  which  seems  to  govern  it,  if  enough  is  read  that  enables  a  witness  to  say  I  never 

saw  it*  ,  T  .  ..  ,  ,  . 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  To  that  I  shall  not  object. 

76  340.  (Mr.  Atkinson,  (j reading ]  :  .  _  ,  _ 

’  .  .After  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon  the  Executive  decided  that  the  headquarters 

of  the  organisation  should  be  removed  from  Dublin  ” 

P  r  -r\*n  _  _ _ _ 9  AT ^  T  rln 
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Do  you  know  what  day  Mr.  Dillon  was  arrested  ?— No  I  do  not 

76.341.  Was  it  before  you  left  Dublin  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  after. 

76.342.  Mr.  Dorriss,  and  all  the  department  clerks  with  the  books  and 
muniments  which  pertain  to  the  Central  League  took  their  departure  on 
Saturday  evening  quietly  and  unperceived.  They  were  under  the  protection  of 
Mr.  Sheridan.  He  will  remain  in  Holyhead  to  assist  Mr.  Arthur  0  Connor  m 
the  Land  League.  The  Land  League  in  Ireland  will  now  be  controlled  from 

Did  you^ ever  see'  that  paragraph  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  it. 

7f?343.  Does  it  correctly  state,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
Executive  had  come  ?— I  cannot  say  that  it  does.  I  regard  it  merely  as  a  newspaper 

13a760344^  Was  it  of  your  own  motion  entirely  without  consulting  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  League  that  you  went  to  Holyhead  to  carry  on  the  business  there  .— 

^  °7(k345.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  previous  consultation  as  to  your  selecting 

Holyhead  as  the  place  to  carry  it  on  at  ? — I  think  there  was. 

76  346.  Was  not  that  with  the  Executive  of  the  League  ?— That  was  the  result,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  of  an  interview  which  I  had  in  Kilmainham  prison  at  the  time 
I  went  there,  and  further  after  my  attempted  arrest  with  Mr.  0  Kelly  and  Mr.  Pa™6'1- 
for  I  saw  Mr.  Parnell  in  Kilmainham  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  0  Kelly  also,  as  well  as 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  whom  I  went  to  see  by  appointment. 

76  347  Did  Mr  Parnell  tell  you  to  carry  on  the  business  from  Holyhead  ?— JN  o,  I  will 
not  say  tha?he  did.  When  I  wit  into  Mr*Parnell’s  cell,  Mr.  O’KeUy  was  with  him,  and 
as  far  as  I  recollect  it,  was  Mr.  O’Kelly  who  gave  his  opinion,  and  Mr.  Parnell  appeared 

t076  348  What  was  the  result  of  the  consultation— what  was  the  result  to  which  you 
all  arrived  ?— The  consultation  was  that  as  there  was  nobody  else  who  had  the  strings 
of  matters  in  his  hand  but  myself,  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  not  be  arrested  and 
Mr.  O’Kelly  and  Mr.  Parnell  strongly  urged  me  to  avoid  arrest  guaranteeing  t  at  i 
was  taken  in  flight,  they  would  save  my  character  with  the  public  press.  Th  y 
suggested  that  I  should  go  by  way  of  Waterford  and  I  appeared  to  assent,  making  a 
monthly  resolution  that  I  should  carefully  avoid  that  route,  because  I  know  I  should 
have  been  arrested  by  that  route,  and  afterwards  I  went  by  way  of  Belfast 

76,349.  I  am  asking  you  particularly  as  to  the  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League 
at  Holyhead  ?— Well  then,  on  that  occasion— I  have  not  a  very  distinct ji 
of  it— on  that  occasion  I  think  it  must  have  been  agreed  that  I  should  get  to  Holyhead, 
and  endeavour  to  work  from  there. 
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76.350.  Was  it  not  at  that  time  suggested  to  you  that  you  should  obtain  the  books 
and  the  papers  connected  with  the  League  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
Holyhead  and  enable  you  to  conduct  the  business  ? — I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any 
specific  mention  of  the  books  ;  we  had  not  time  to  go  into  details. 

76.351.  How  long  were  you  there? — I  do  not  know  that  we  had  more  than  three 
minutes. 

76.352.  Do  I  understand  you  the  result  of  your  consultation  was  that  you  were  to 
proceed  to  conduct  the  business  at  Holyhead  without  the  books  and  documents? — No, 
such  a  suggestion  would  have  been  absurd. 

76.353.  Was  it  understood  you  should  bring  the  books  and  documents  with  you  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  definite  understanding  on  that  account  with  regard 
to  any  details,  but  of  course  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  if  there  was  to  be 
established  in  Holyhead  a  kind  of  substituted  headquarters,  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
to  Holyhead  everything  that  could  be  serviceable  for  the  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  raid  had  not  taken  place  and  the  League  had  not  been  suppressed. 

76.354.  Then  you  went  to  Holyhead.  When  did  you  change  your  intention  ?  You 
told  me  that  you  had  formed  an  intention  of  conducting  business  at  Holyhead  ? — Yes. 

76.355.  When  did  you  change  that  intention  ? — When  I  was  at  Holyhead,  and  after 
I  had  been  there  a  couple  of  days  I  became  convinced  that  the  Land  League  could  not 
possibly  be  worked,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
put  the  Ladies’  Land  League  in  a  position  to  replace  us,  and  therefore  I  determined  to 
go  to  Paris  to  see  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  urge  upon  him  to  send  forward  as  much 
pecuniary  support  as  promptly  as  he  possibly  could  to  the  ladies,  in  order  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  League  might  be  as  far  as 
possible  countervailed  through  the  things  which  he  made — which  the  pecuniary  support 
would  diffuse  through  the  country. 

76.356.  You  went  to  Holyhead  with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
League  there  ? — Eor  and  in  so  far  as  it  proved  to  be  possible. 

76.357.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell  before  you  abandoned  the 
intention  of  carrying  it  on  there  ? — What  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell  ? 

76.358.  Any  conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell  at  Holyhead? — Really,  I  cannot 
remember  the  sequence  of  details. 

76.359.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  having  gone  to  Holyhead  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League,  am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  you  did  not 
inquire  from  Mr.  Campbell  whether  he  had  got  the  books  and  documents  of  the  League 
there,  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  business  ? — I  knew  he  had  not  the  books  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  League  there,  because  I  saw  Mr.  Campbell  arrive,  and  I  think  he  had  only 
with  him  a  small  bag. 

76.360.  Did  you  ask  him  where  the  books  were? — I  may  have  done;  if  I  did  I 
cannot  recollect.  You  will  remember  the  suppression  of  the  League  had  super¬ 
vened  and  altered  the  situation  altogether  since  my  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  at 
Kilmainham. 

76.361.  Was  Mr.  Sheridan  to  assist  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  at  Holv- 
head  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  understood. 

76.362.  Who  was  to  assist  you  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  anybody  told  off  to 
assist  me  particularly,  if  I  had  found  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  direct,  or  be  of  anv 
service  from  Holyhead  I  would  have  done  so,  and  whatever  assistance  I  felt  needful  I 
should  have  endeavoured  to  obtain. 

76.363.  Were  not  the  whole  staff  brought  over  to  Liverpool  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

76.364.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  from  Mr.  Campbell,  when  you  met  him,  as°to 
whether  any  of  the  clerks  had  come  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League 
at  Liverpool  ? — I  cannot  remember  that  I  did. 

76.365.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  letter  ;  it  is  dated  Moy  Hotel,  21st  October 
1881,  from  Mr.  John  Reddington — You  know  him  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

76.366.  Had  he  any  office  in  the  League  ? — He  was  one  of  the  organisers. 

76.367.  What? — He  was  one  of  the  organisers — I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  one 
of  the  organisers  at  that  time,  but  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  organisers  afterwards. 

76.368. 

Having  left  the  Railway  Hotel,  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  money  ” — 

( The  President,)  To  whom  is  this  addressed? 
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76  369.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  To  Dr.  Kenny,  and  written  by  John  Riddingtcn 

“  I  will  remain  here  until  someone  comes  to  look  after  the  shoals  of  telegrams 
“  and  letters  arriving  for  O’Connor  and  Biggar. 

I  think  “  Biggar  ”  is  a  mistake  there. 

“  I  will  see  Miss  Parnell,  and  see  that  Mr.  Cross  has  spoken  to  me  about 
“  reporting  the  conversation  with  herself.  _ 

And  then,  my  Lord,  it  goes  on  to  other  matters.  It  is  question  47,779,  page  2870  . 

That  was  after  I  had  left  Holyhead.  ,  T  a 

76.370.  Did  you  get  these  letters  that  were  addressed  to  you  at  Holyhead  5—1  do 
not  think  so.  I  have  no  recollection  of  receiving  any  letters.  It  appears  to  me  from 
that  that  Mr.  Reddington  took  upon  himself  to  deal  with  him. 

76.371.  Is  not  it  perfectly  obvious  to  you  from  that  letter,  it  was  known  to  several 
people  that  you  were  going  to  Holyhead  to  carry  on  the  business  there,  and  that 
therefore  these  letters  were  addressed  to  you  ?— I  think  that  wherever  I  may  have  been 
at  that  time,  those  who  were  interested  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  League  would 
have  communicated  with  me,  and  it  was  known  that  I  was  at  Holyhead,  and  theietore 
it  was  perfectly  natural  for  letters  and  telegrams  and  business  to  come  to  Holyhead. 

76.372.  Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  those  men  who  returned  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  it  was  mentioned  at  question  47,874.  I  think  the 
original  is  with  the  Court. 

(The  President.)  I  see  it  is  Moy’s  Hotel  at  Holyhead. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  not  printed. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Is  it  not  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  you  say  I  will  pass  it  at  present. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  not  printed. 

76.373.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  those  men  out  of  the  30 1,  . 

What  men  ? 

76.374.  The  men  whom  Mr.  Campbell  says  were  to  return 

“  I  shall  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request. 

— No. 

76.375.  Did  you  know  who  those  men  were  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

76.376.  Never  made  any  inquiry  ? — Not  that  I  can  remember.  I  should  imagine 
that  Mr.  Pearson  must  have  been  one  of  them,  or  very  likely  was  one  of  them. 

76.377.  Did  Mr.  Phillips  continue  in  your  employment  after  that  ? — After  what  . 

76.378.  After  the  18th  October  1881  ?— Mr.  Phillips  remained  in  Dublin,  but  I  had 

no  communication  with  him.  .  , 

76.379.  This  is  one  of  the  books.  [ The  book  was  handed  to  the  witness. J  is  not  that 

one  of  the  books  that  was  kept  in  your  time  ? 

76.380.  (The  Attorney-General.)  That  was  produced  the  other  day.  Will  you  read 

what  is  at  the  beginning  ? — This  is  “  D.  3.  . 

76.381.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  was  kept  in  your  time  ? — This  book  you  have  given  me 

is  dated  10th  November  1881.  . 

76.382.  You  said  yesterday  that  was  one  of  the  books  originally  started  by  you 

Yes,  and  continued  while  I  was  there  until  the  13th  October.  . 

76.383.  Do  not  you  see  it  is  continued  long  after  that  ? — I  see  it  is  continued,  as  I 

say,  till  the  10th  November. 

76.384.  Where  was  Mr.  Phillips  then  ?— Of  my  own  knowledge  I  could  not  say ;  I 
assume  he  was  in  Dublin. 

76.385.  Look  at  the  entries  in  the  book  after  the  18th  October.  Do  not  you  see  that 
there  are  cheques  and  other  things  drawn  for  Land  League  business  ?  I  see  that  there 
are  a  good  many  entries,  payments  to  organisers,  general  expenses,  salaries,  legal 
expenses,  grants,  and  miscellaneous  entries. 

76.386.  Do  not  you  see  that  these  items  are  continued  down  for  a  long  time  after 

the  date  you  mentioned? — Yes,  I  say - 

76.387.  Where  was  Mr.  Phillips  at  that  time  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  assume  and 
believe  that  he  was  in  Dublin  at  that  date. 

76  388.  When  could  he  possibly  have  got  information  to  enable  him  to  draw  these 
cheques  if  everything  had  been  removed  from  Dublin  ? — I  do  not  say  everything  had 
been  removed  from  Dublin  ;  you  said  so. 
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76.389.  Have  you  auy  doubt  at  all  that  all  the  establishment  had  been  broken  up  in 
Dublin,  and  that  all  the  books  and  documents  had  been  removed  before  the  18th 
October  1881  ? — I  have  every  doubt.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  officials  left  Dublin, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  books  or  papers  left  Dublin. 

76.390.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  think  the  business  of  the  League  was 
carried  on  in  the  office  in  Dublin  after  October  19th  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  was  carried 
on  in  the  office  in  Dublin.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  how,  or  where,  or  by 
whom  it  was  carried  on. 

76.391.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  conclusion  in  your  mind  as  to  where  the  business 
or  the  League  was  carried  on  after  the  19th  October  ? — Well,  if  you  wish  me  to  guess, 
I  will.  I  think  very  likely  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  Moloney,  and  several  members  of 
Parliament  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  with  the  aid  of  such  of  the  staff  as  had  not  been 
dispersed  would  carry  it  on  as  well  as  they  could ;  but  I  have  no  information. 

76.392.  I  come,  my  Lord,  now  to  the  44  Nation  ”  of  the  29th  October  1881.  There 
is  this  statement : — 

“  The  ‘  Irish  Times,’  of  Saturday  last,  says  : — 

“  ‘  Yesterday,  the  Land  League  offices  in  Upper  Sackville  Street  were  opened 
“  ‘  about  12  o’clock.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  appeared  to  have  been  in  charge  during 
“  ‘  the  last  few  days,  was  there,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Burton,  Mr.  O’Donohoe,  and  two 
“  ‘  others,  clerks,  also  attended  and  occupied  themselves  in  making  arrangements 
“  ‘  for  the  removal  from  the  premises  of  all  the  property  that  had  belonged  to  the 
“  4  institution  which  was  yesterday  proclaimed.  The  contents  of  desks  and  glass 
“  4  cases  were  cleared  out,  and  pamphlets,  and  files  of  newspapers,  were  packed  up 
44  4  for  removal.  About  2  o’clock  a  large  furniture  van  pulled  up  opposite  the 
44  4  offices,  and  was  filled  with  tables,  chairs,  desks,  papers,  &c.  By  half-past  5,  all 
44  4  the  furniture,  &c.,  having  been  removed,  Mr.  Harrison  left.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
44  4  remains  but  some  pamphlets  of  which  Mr.  Healy,  M.P.,  was  the  author. 
44  4  Mr.  Burton  44  stuck  to  the  ship  to  the  last,”  and  when  the  last  scrap  of  paper  had 
44  4  been  removed  from  it,  he  left.  It  was  then  about  half-past  6  o’clock.’  ” 

That  was  the  day  before  the  proclamation  of  the  League — the  day  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  League  ? — I  could  not  say,  that  appears  to  be  a  paragraph  copied  from  some 
paper.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  authentic  or  authoritative,  but  if  Mr.  Burton  or 
Mr.  Harrison  did  what  they  are  reported  to  have  done,  I  think  they  only  did  their 
duty. 

76.393.  Did  you  know  at  all  the  furniture  had  been  removed? — T  did  not. 

76.394.  You  made  no  inquiry? — No;  the  first  thing  I  heard  about  the  furniture 
being  removed  was  when  something  was  put  in  this  case  speaking  of  a  van  load  of 
furniture. 

76.395.  Do  I  understand  also  as  to  that,  that  you  did  not  inquire  from  either  of 
those  gentlemen,  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr.  Burton,  as  to  whether  anything  of  the  kind 
about  what  had  become  of  the  furniture,  and  pamphlets,  and  things  of  that  kind? — I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke  to  me 
and  told  me  anything  they  knew — gave  me  any  anecdotes  they  thought  would  be 
interesting  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  League,  and  we  talked  a  great  deal 
about  it ;  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  specific.  If  I  had  known  that 
this  Commission  was  going  to  sit,  I  would  carefully  have  noticed  it ;  but  I  had  no 
occasion. 

76.396.  Did  you  go  over  to  Paris  ? — Yes,  I  went  to  Paris. 

76.397.  Did  you  see  in  Paris  any  of  the  books  of  the  League? — Not  to  my 
recollection. 

76.398.  Did  you  go  over  to  assist  at  the  working  of  the  League  from  Paris  ? — No,  I 
went  over  in  order  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Egan  the  absolute  necessity  of  sending  as  large  an 
amount  of  money  as  he  possibly  could,  and  that  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League,  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  give  more  effective  assistance  to 
countervail  the  Government’s  suppression  of  the  League. 

76.399.  Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  received  any  of  the  books  of  the  League  ? 
—No.  I  did  not. 

76.400.  Or  accounts  of  the  League  ? — No. 

76.401.  Or  tell  him  anything  about  the  suppression  of  the  League? — Certainly  not, 
because  Mr.  Egan  was  very  well  informed. 
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76,402.  Mr.  Egan  was  a  man  of  business.  Did  Mr.  Egan  ?  He  was  a  business 

“76,403.  Did  Mr.  Egan  ask  anything  about  the  books  or  documents  of  the  League ?— 

Youteew'he  had  been  in  charge  ?-Yes ;  but  he  must  also  have  known  that 
I  left  Dublin  without  taking  any  documents  away  with  me—that  the  office  wa 
continued  after  nX-that  th?  League  was  subsequently  suppressed  and  the  documents 
afterwards  dispersed ;  but  he  could  not  possibly  suppose  that  I  could  give  him 

information)  about  Campbell's  having  come  to  Liverpool  with 

books*— Nonot  that  I  rememberf  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  or  how  he  should 
76,406.  That  is  another  matter  1— But  I  am  answering  you  tentatively,  because 

eannotremember.^  ^  ^  yQu  ^  no(.  able  t0  conjecture  what  has  become  of  these? 

_ TtUoa'of  the  books  and  documents  of  the  League?— On  the  contrary,  I  could  not 
Sa76S%9TWthrethe0meeXception  of  those  ?— With  the  exception  of  those.  I  do  not 

kT  4“  saitl  there  were  ^hundreds  ^0— .tters  and  other  things  in  the 

1"  'ooked 

into  these  books  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen  them  once  or  twice. 

76413*  swwttk1  v"01,  on,y 

ab7<L415mHave  you  seen  this  book  ?— If  that  is  the  one  that  was  shown  to  me  yesterday, 

1  7*6  416e,IM  you  observed  that  only  covered  a  period  of  a  couple  of  months  or  so  ?- 

Ih7r4in70tctToeudteSy-gat  all  whose  handwriting  that  is  [D  4  U^eUo  tie 

witness]  ?* — ThiJ particular  page.  No.  I  do  not  know  know 

76,41 8.  You  do  not  know  whose  handwriting  it  is  ?— As  1  nave  saia,  i  ao 

tlie  handwriting  on  the  page  you  showed  to  me.  Hibernian  Bank 

}£  The’’ Hibernian  “was  kept  with  numbers, 

the  way  the  account  at  the  Hibernian  Bank 
Wa7S6  420.?  Arevou  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  that  book  was  made  up  ?-No, 

1  ^421  Take' 'ttobook-to 

a  toDraa?-You  alCfX"  ‘^whether  this  book  was 

OT7M23PY^aouTthemesame  time-continuously  ?-Well,  I  could  not  possibly 

Sa  76  424  Could  you  form  no  opinion  upon  it  ?-No,  that  idea  would  not  have  occurred 
to  ™  ff  I  had  looked  at  the  bolk  casually,  without  the  suggest, on  havmg  been  made. 

76,425.  It  purports  to  be  nine 1881  to  August  1881. 

76,4271  February0^  August  18811-Yes,  there  is  no  actual  entry  under  August, 

JU76, Allots  it  not  purport  to  be  all  in  the  same  handwriting  ?-Yes,  I  think  it  is 

all  in  the  same  handwriting— I  should  say  so. 

76,429.  And  all  in  the  same  ink? — It  is  all  black  ink. 
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76,43  .  Do  you  think  my  question  was  directed  to  that  ? — I  do  not  know  what  else 
you  meant. 

76.431.  Does  it  not  purport  to  be  ink  of  the  same  colour — the  same  bottle  of  ink 
us®d  for  en^re  hook  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  not,  because  that  page  12  you 
will  find  appears  to  be  rather  lighter  ink  than  that  on  page  25  and  24. 

76.432.  Is  there  an  erasure  there  where  it  appears  to  be  a  lighter  ink  ? — No,  it  is  a 
particularly  clean  page,  but  that  is  a  matter  which  I  should  not  like  to  offer  any  opinion 
upon — I  am  not  an  expert  on  matters  of  that  sort. 

76,433  Are  you  able  to  say  whose  handwriting  that  is  [D  1  was  handed  to  the 
witness J  ?— No,  I  have  already  told  you  twice,  I  think,  with  regard  to  this.  I  do  not 
know  the  handwriting. 

{The  President.)  Give  me  that  book  [book  D  4  was  handed  to  the  President]  ?  I  do 
not  myself  see  anything  that  would  lead  me  co  suppose  that  that  has  been  kept  in  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  way  by  the  same  clerk,  who  would  write  the  same. 

(Mr.  P-  T.  Reid.)  I  fancy  that  they  may  have  been  made  up  from  the  books  and 
cheques,  if  you  will  look  at  the  substance  of  what  is  entered;  possibly  it  may  have 

™T?J3te,n™P  same  time’  but  of  course  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  looked. 

70.434.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  know  the  way  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  was  kept ? 

— I  do  not.  r 

76.435.  Was  not  there  a  pass-book  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  in  your  time  ? — Nothing 
ot  that  sort  that  I  was  concerned — nothing  that  I  can  remember  to  have  seen.  In  fact, 
I  could  not  have  told  from  recollection  it  was  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

76,436  During  your  time  were  not  sums  from  time  to  time  drawn  out— large 
cheques  drawn  out  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  and  the  cash  distributed  ? — No.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  done.  My  recollection  is  that  when  the  Executive  Committee 
authorised  grants,  cheques  were  drawn,  and  those  cheques  would  be  cashed  by  the 
Hibernian  Bank.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  large  sums  of  money  being  drawn 
from  the  bank  direct  by  the  office,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  not  so,  because  one  of  my 

anxieties  was  to  keep  all  moneys  out  of  the  office  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
tor  petty  cash  expenses.  -  J 

i  75’137\P°  :you  know  in  whose  handwriting  that  book  is  kept  [book  D  2  was 
handed  to  the  witness ]  ? — The  heading  of  the  earlier  entries  on  the  first  pao-e  are  in  a 
handwriting  unknown  to  me.  There  follow  several  pages  in  the  handwriting  which 
I  recognise  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  from  page  17,  and  from  the 
date  ot  the  25th  October,  the  unknown  hand  recurs,  and  then  later  on  I  think  there 
are  severa.  handwritings,  or  at  any  rate  a  third  handwriting,  and  perhaps  a  fourth 
handwriting — none  of  those  later  ones  do  I  know. 

76,438.  Will  you  kindly  take  this  book  here — for  instance,  here  is  a  cheque  apparently 
drawn  ripperary  Templederry,  861. ;  Fermoy,  1951. ;  Kildare,  941.  What  are  those 
sums.  [D  3  handed  to  the  witness].  That  is  one  of  the  books  kept  by  yourself  and 
the  time  you  were  there  ?— Kept  while  I  was  there  by  Mr.  Phillips,  these  I  assume  to 
have  been.  I  gather  from  the  heading  they  were  payments  of  law  costs  authorised  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  sent  by  means  of  cheques  drawn  upon  the  banks— the 
Hibernian  Bank  I  suppose.  I  do  not  know. 

i 6  439.  Did  you  not  keep  a  separate  entry  for  costs  ?— No,  as  I  say,  that  book  is 
hardly  worthy  the  name  of  a  cash-book.  I  had  not  time  in  the  four  days  to  elaborate 
the  system  of  accounts  which  I  intended  to  establish,  and  that  book  was  kept  by 
Mr.  1  hillips,  and  kept  very  carefully,  m  order  that  we  might  have  full  material  when 
the  complete  set  of  account-books  were  there. 

7B  44?'  wZf “lSS-iY  f01’ law  costf!—I!;  SVS  SO  at  the  top,  there  is  the  heading. 

76,441.  Now  in  1884,  did  you  go  through  the  country  attending  several  meeting's 

“  L“*“  "  'Preparatory^ to  the  institution 

rele'mw  I^eZM’CZ  ^ehtr  «fy 

establish eYl  Inf  St™1  ^ Lea^uT  wJTlSlfthin 
2.  Wished,  I  think.  Perhaps  you  are  confounding  my  attending  a  great  many 

or  making  a  journey  in  Galway  and  Mayo  in  1885.  y 

76,443.  Did  you  attend  meetings  in  1884  first?— It  is  very  likely  I  did  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  any  year  in  which  I  did  not  attend  meetings!  * 

x  55696. — Ev.  90.  Q 
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76  444  Were  you  aware  that  agrarian  crime  had  increased  considerably  m 
Queenstown  during  the  years  1880  and  1881 1  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember 
havino-  that  fact  before  my  mind  specially  on  any  particular  occasion  and  1  do  not 
know  now  that  agrarian  crime  did  increase  very  much  m  Queen  s  County.  1  do  no 

Sa76  445rtDodyno0u'  remember  attending  a  meeting  at  Wolf  hill,  Queen's  County,  the 
28th,September  1884? — I  remember  attending  a  meeting  at  Wolf  hill.  I  rather  think 
I  have  attended  more  than  once  there.  I  cannot  remember  that  particular  date,  or  that 

either  of  them  were  that  date.  111-1  c  -c 

76  446  Do  you  know  whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy  had  taken  a  farm  from 

which  another  man  had  been  evicted  in  that  district  ?— I  cannot  remember  that  that 

was  so,  I  may  say  it  is  possible.  w 

76  447.  Do  you  remember  making  this  speech  at  Wolmiii:  _  .  . 

“  My  friends,  I  was  saying  I  regret  to  hear  that  even  in  this  district  ot  the 
“  Queen’s  County  the  stain  of  land-grabbing  has  not  altogether  been  removed— 

“  that  is  a  stain  by  which  he  smurges  the  escutcheon  of  this  country  seriously, 

“  and  I  trust  the  next  time  I  come  round  to  visit  you  the  stain  will  be  removed. 
Were  you  not  pointing  to  some  particular  individuals  there  ?— I  cannot  remember  that 
I  was.1  but  I  make  no  doubt  that  I  must  have  heard  of  some  particular  case,  and  that 
in  all  probability  I  was  considerably  distressed  to  hear  that  there  was  land-grabbing  m 

Queen’s  County. 

“  The  man  who  grabs  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  unjustly 
“  evicted  is,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  not  one  bit  better  than  the  professional  receiver 

“  of  stolen  goods.” 

— Perfectly. 

76  449.  „ 

“  And  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  in  precisely  the  same  manner.’ 

— Perfectly. 

76,450.^  ^  for  mygelfj  1  declare  if  I  knew  a  man  who  had  grabbed  such  a  farm 
“  nothing  on  earth  would  make  me  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  him.  I 
“  would  not  associate  with  him.  I  would  not  be  seen  speaking  to  him.  i  would 
“  not  supply  him  with  bread  and  meat,  and  if  my  car  were  the  only  one  111  the 
“  neighbourhood,  and  if  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  lift,  he  should  be  obliged  to 

“  trudge  on  foot.” 

— Yes,  I  remember  saying  that.  ^  ,  , 

76  451  Does  not  that  speech  hold  up  a  land-grabber  as  the  enemy  to  the  tenantry 

you  are  addressing  ?— That  speech  holds  up  the  land-grabber  as  the  receiver  of 

76  452  And  an  enemy  of  the  tenantry  ? — And  it  goes  on  to  say  that  he  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and,  as  it  is  a  form  of  receiving  stolen  goods  tor 
which  the  law  of  the  land  affords  no  remedy,  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  must  make 

itself  felt  in  another  way.  _  ,  .  .  T 

76  453.  You  would  not  supply  him  with  anything  to  eat  .  Certainly  not.  1  would 

let  him  go  to  those  with  whom  he  was  in  association — those  robbing  and  those  assisting 

th<76  454  You  would  let  him  starve  ?— There  is  no  danger  of  his  starving— first, 
because  he  has  the  landlord  class  to  fall  back  on,  and,  secondly,  because  if  he  cannot 

go  anywhere  else  he  can  go  to  the  workhouse.  , 

B  76  455.  Excepting  going  to  the  workhouse,  and  unless  he  be  supplied  with  food  by 
the  landlord  class,  as  you  say,  is  he  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ?— If  necessary,  yes  ;  together 

with  the  tenant,  whose  land  he  is  grabbing. 

76  456.  The  tenant  is  supported  by  the  League.  Do  I  understand  you  to  class  as  a 
land-grabber  that,  supposing  one  tenant  is  either  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  or 
chooses  to  surrender  his  farm,  and  then  a  man  who  has  hitherto  had  no  connexion  with 
the  farm,  takes  it,  is  he  a  land-grabber  ?— Suppose  a  man  surrenders  his  farm- 

76  457.  Supposing  a  tenant  evicted  for  non-payment,  or  surrenders  his  farm,  and 
another  man,  a  stranger,  takes  that  farm,  is  that  man  a  land-grabber  ?— You  are 
confounding  in  your  question  two  totally  different  things,  therefore  I  cannot  give  you  one 
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simple  answer.  If  a  man  surrenders  his  farm,  and  the  farm  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  I  know  of  why  a  man  should  not  go  and  take  it, 
provided  he  is  acting  at  arm’s  length  ;  but  if  a  man  has  been  evicted  because  he  has 
not  paid  an  unjust  rent — and  most  of  the  rents  in  Ireland  are  unjust — the  man  who 
takes  the  farm  from  the  landlord  is  aiding  and  abetting  the  landlord  in  the  robbery 
which  the  landlord  is  guilty  of  towards  the  tenant. 

76.458.  And  that  man  you  say  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  Assuming  that  the 
eviction  had  taken  place  some  years  before,  or  a  year  before,  the  land-grabber  comes 
in,  is  there  to  be  any  mitigation  of  the  penalty  upon  him  ? — No,  certainly  not.  Time 
does  not  make  wrong  right. 

76,458a.  Was  it  essential  in  your  opinion  for  the  success  of  the  agitation  that  land¬ 
grabbing  should  be  stopped  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  presented  itself  to  my  mind 
in  that  particular  way  ;  but  I  should  say  if  land-grabbing  as  a  system  was  prevalent 
all  over  the  country  there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  success  in  any  agrarian 
movement. 

76.459.  I  am  talking  of  this  particular  agrarian  movement — was  it  essential  in  your 
opinion  for  the  success  of  that  agrarian  movement  that  land-grabbing  should  be 
stopped  ? — As  a  system,  yes.  In  individual  cases  here  and  thereof  course  it  would  not 
affect  the  movement  very  much  ;  but  wherever  I  knew  a  case  of  a  grabber  personally 
I  should  certainly  boycott  him  as  far  as  I  could. 

76.460.  Had  the  taking  of  farms  of  those  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  Succeeded, 
must  not  the  agitation  have  failed  ? — Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  agitation  would  have 
gone  on  just  the  same  under  greater  difficulties,  and  with  less  encouragement,  but  it 
would  have  gone  on. 

76.461.  But  as  a  system  you  say  it  must  have  stopped  ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

t  6,462.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  stated  again  and  again  in  speeches  by  the 
leaders  of  the  League,  that  unless  land-grabbing  was  stopped  the  old  rents  would  have 
been  exacted? — You  imputed  to  me  that  I  had  used  the  words  “  as  a  system  it  must 
“  have  been  stopped.”  I  say  I  did  not  say  that.  Now  you  are  asking  me  whether  I 
am  aware  that  certain  other  men  made  certain  other  statements  in  speeches. 

76,463.  Yes? — I  make  no  doubt  I  have  read  in  a  very  large  number  of  speeches 
statements  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  land-grabbing. 

/  6,464.  You  will  not  adopt  the  phrase  that  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
agitation  and  the  lowering  of  rents  that  land-grabbing  should  be  stopped  ? — No,  1  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  that  phrase. 

76.465.  Would  the  agitation  have  been  successful  if  land-grabbing  had  continued? — 
I  think  that  the  agitation  must  ultimately  have  been  successful,  but  if  land-grabbing 
had  continued  to  any  very  large  extent,  the  very  fact  of  its  being  continued  would  have 
depressed  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  continued,  and  no  doubt  the 
League  branches  would  not  have  been  so  efficient,  so  hearty,  as  they  were  when  it  was 
suppressed. 

76.466.  Will  you  not  go  further  than  that  ?— Well,  if  you  invite  me  to  any  other 
form  of  words,  I  will  consider. 

76.467.  Was  the  system  of  keeping  farms  vacant  invented  by  the  League? — Oh,  dear 
no.  In  my  county — in  Donegal — in  a  Presbyterian  district,  there  is  a  farm  adjacent 
to  the  property  of  one  of  the  Land  Sub -Commissioners,  which  has  been  vacant  for  over 
20  years. 

76.468.  Preventing  any  person  from  taking  it  ?—  Nobody  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
touch  it,  because  a  man  of  the  name  of  the  name  of  Smith,  about  20  years  ago,  was 
evicted  from  it. 

76.469.  Could  you  name  any  other  instance? — -No;  that  is  an  instance  that  I  happen 
to  remember  because  it  is  in  my  neighbourhood. 

76.470.  Kindly  listen  to  this  passage  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  at  page  2270. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Will  you  give  the  date? 

76.471.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  2nd  June  1887  : — 

We  are  told  that  this  letter  does  not  touch  the  National  movement,  that  we 
have  only  to  give  up  boycotting,  and  be  friendly  with  land-grabbers,  and  then, 
indeed,  the  Government  and  the  Court  of  Rome  will  not  object  to  the  National 
League.  Well,  I  answer,  neither  would  the  landlords  object.  I  have  been  for 
nine  years  engaged  in  this  struggle,  and  if  any  man  asked  me  what  was  it  that 
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“  won  so  far,  I  would  answer  without  hesitation,  it  was  keeping  the  farms  empty. 
“  If  the  landlords  had  found  it  possible  during  these  nine  years  to  let  every  evicted 
“  farm,  you  never  would  have  had  a  Land  Bill  at  all.  Those  who  went  before  us 
“  tried  good  means,  and  they  tried  bad  means  too  ;  and  there  never  was  the 
“  slightest  success  until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for  the  man 
“  who  took  his  neighbour’s  land.” 

—Yes. 

76.472.  Was  not  then  the  system  of  “  making  it  too  hot  for  the  man  who  took  his 
“  neighbour’s  land  ”  invented  by  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly  not. 

76.473.  You  disagree  then  with  Mr.  Dillon  ? — I  do,  in  point  of  historical  accuracy. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  should  be  1887,  of  course. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  was  read  out  as  1887. 

(The  President.)  It  is  a  misprint. 

76.474.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Where  was  there  any  organised  system  to  prevent  a  man 
taking  an  evicted  farm  until  1879  ? — I  did  not  say  there  was  an  organised  system. 

76.475. 

“  Until  we  hit  upon  the  dodge  of  making  it  too  hot  for  the  man  who  took  his 
“  neighbour’s  land.” 

What  body  had  hit  upon  that  dodge  before  the  Land  League  ? — I  did  not  say  that 
anybody  had  hit  upon  any  dodge. 

76.476.  Then,  as  a  body  was  the  Land  League  the  first  body  that  hit  upon  the 
dodge  ? — As  a  body. 

76.477.  Yes? — Well,  I  say  that  I  do  not  accept  the  accuracy  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  of  the  proposition  there  laid  down.  I  believe  that -in  all  parts  of 
England,  and  in  Ulster  even,  as  much  as  anywhere  else,  from  all  time,  the  practice  of 
land-grabbing  has  been  regarded  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  as  not  distinguishable 
from  receiving  stolen  goods. 

76.478.  Could  you  name  a  single  instance  outside  Ulster  for  20  years  before  1879 
where  any  man  was  punished  for  taking  a  farm  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  is  only  too  true  that  a  great  many  men  have  been  shot  for  taking  evicted  farms. 

76.479.  Name  a  single  instance  in  that  20  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Land 
League  ? — At  this  moment  I  could  not  tell  you  a  single  instance  of  murder  anywhere. 

76.480.  I  did  not  say  murder.  I  said  outrage  ? — Or  outrage.  I  know  that  a  large 
number  of  murders  and  outrages  have  been  committed  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  this 
country  ;  but  I  could  not  call  to  mind  on  the  spot  any  particular  murder  of  any  particular 
kind  and  give  you  the  date  of  it. 

76.481.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  League  also,  was  it  not,  that  a  tenant  should 
not  pay  his  rent  against  the  will  of  his  co-tenants,  or  against  the  will  of  the  League  ? — 
No,  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  League  that  tenants  should  not 
pay  their  rents  without  the  consent  of  their  co-tenants. 

76.482.  Have  not  you  yourself  told  the  tenants  not  to  pay  anything  but  what  they 
themselves  consider  a  fair  rent? — That  was  not  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League. 

76.483.  Were  not  you  speaking  as  the  representative  of  the  League? — The  National 
League.  I  was  not  quibbling  about  that.  No  ;  I  was  there  in  my  individual  capacity, 
speaking  to  my  own  constituents  with  regard  to  their  relations  with  their  individual 
landlords. 

76.484.  And  do  you  think  that  the  people  whom  you  addressed  would  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  your  precepts  as  their  member,  and  your  precepts  as  a  member  of 
the  National  League? — I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  make  a 
distinction. 

76.485.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  speech.  I  asked  you  before,  did  you 
know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Murphy  in  Queen’s  County,  I  think  it  was,  who  had  been 
evicted  from  a  farm  (page  2316)  ? 

(The  President.)  Mr.  O’Connor  said  he  did  not  remember  the  case. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  speech  found  at  page  2228  from 
“  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  11th  April  1885  : — 

“  If  there  was  a  man  among  them  inclined  to  quarrel  with  any'  of  the  actions 
“  of  the  Irish  party  he  would  ask  that  man  what  he  had  done  in  his  own  sphere, 
and  if  such  a  man  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League  in 
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“  its  time,  and  was  now  a  member  of  the  National  League,  he  (Mr.  O’Connor) 

“  would  not  think  that  a  sufficient  answer.  He  would  go  further,  and  ask  that 
“  man,  had  he  done  his  duty  by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

“  If  that  man  could  not  conscientiously  reply  that  he  had  done  so — if  he  had 
“  to  confess  that,  instead  of  supporting  his  friends  in  Borris,  he  dealt  with 
“  aiders  and  abettors  of  land-grabbing  at  Craignenamana — ( great  groaning  for 
“  the  land-grabber) — he  should  tell  that  man  he  was  an  impudent  humbug,  unworthy 
“  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  anyone — (hear,  hear).  He  should  tell  that  man 
“  that  he  deserved  to  be  boycotted  by  everyone  in  his  own  circle.  (Cheers.)  If  that 
“  man  had  to  confess  that,  after  the  eviction  of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
“  Borris  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent,  he  went  to  the  wretched 
“  shop-keeping  landlord’  for  the  farm  of  the  evicted  man — (groans  for  Pat 
“  Murphy) — or  if  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had  supplied  money  to  enable  another 
“  to  do  that  infamous  act,  he  (Mr.  O’Connor)  would  say  that  that  man  was  a 
“  scoundrel  and  a  traitor,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  as  such  by  his  neighbours — 
(hear,  hear,  and  applause).  If  these  observations  had  a  local  application,  did 
“  not  the  people  know  what  they  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances?  .  .  . 

“  If  society  in  the  neighbourhood  was  sound — if  the  people  all  were  true  to  the 
“  programme  of  the  National  League — there  would  be  no  such  thing  in  their 
“  midst  as  a  land-grabber.” 

76.486.  Had  you  known  of  men  being  boycotted  for  land-grabbing,  Mr.  O’Connor  ? — 
Oh  yes. 

76.487.  Had  you  known  them  to  resist  boycotting,  and  not  succumb  ? — I  do  not 
quite  see  how  boycotting  can  be  resisted. 

76.488.  Not  succumb  to  it  ? — I  remember  that  one  well-known  land-grabber 
succumbed,  or  at  any  rate  came  to  reason  and  surrendered  the  farm.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  a  large  number  of  grabbers  there  who  have  not  come  to  reason,  and  have 
not  surrendered  their  farms. 

76.489.  And  have  held  on  their  farms  notwithstanding  the  boycotting  ? — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  boycotting,  no  doubt. 

76.490.  Have  you  known  men  to  be  shot  who  did  not  succumb  after  they  had  been 
boycotted  ? — I  never  knew  a  man  to  be  shot  because  he  did  not  succumb. 

76.491.  Have  you  known  men  to  be  boycotted  ? — I  have  known  that  men  are 
boycotted  at  this  moment.  I  could  not  recall  any  individual  name. 

76.492.  Have  not  you  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  criminality  of  the  country  not 
to  know  that  men  have  been  boycotted  for  taking  evicted  farms,  and  have  held  on  to 
the  farms  and  have  then  been  shot  ? — I  know  that  in  the  criminality  of  the  country 
many  cases  have  occurred  of  men  grabbing  their  neighbour’s  farm.  I  know  that 
many  grabbers  have  from  time  to  time  been  shot,  but  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance 
now  of  any  grabber  that  was  shot.  I  make  no  doubt  that  there  were  a  good  many. 

76.493.  You  have  not  attended,  I  think,  to  my  question  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

76.494.  Ho  you  know  instances  of  men  who  have  been  boycotted  by  the  Land 
League  who,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  have  held  on  to  the  evicted  farm,  and  have 
then  been  shot  ? — I  am  not  able  to  remember  any  particular  case  that  will  bear  that 
description.  I  make  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  cases  of  men  who  were  first 
boycotted,  and  who  afterwards  were  shot.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  the  boycotting  and  the  shooting,  if  that  is  what  you  mean  to  suggest,  because 
the  effect  of  boycotting  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  to  diminish  outrages. 

76.495.  He  was  no  doubt  boycotted  for  taking  the  evicted  farm  ? — Who? 

76.496.  The  typical  land-grabber  you  have  mentioned  ? — Excuse  me,  you  are  talking 
in  the  air. 

76.497.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  instance  where  the  man  was  boycotted  for  taking 
an  evicted  farm,  and  afterwards  shot  ? — I  cannot  recollect  such  an  instance.  I  make 
no  doubt  there  are  instances. 

76.498.  Then  I  ask  you  before  you  addressed  this  language  in  1885  to  these  people, 
did  you  take  any  care  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  in  Ireland  men  who  had  been 
boycotted,  and  did  not  succumb  and  wore  shot  ? — No,  the  suggested  connexion  appears 
to  me,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  ridiculous. 

76.499.  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  that  word  if  it  so  please  you — what  were  they 
shot  for  ? — Who  were  shot  ? 
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76.500.  Have  you  ascertained — if  you  have  not  inquired  into  the  matter  throughout 
Ireland,  then  I  will  not  pursue  it  any  further  ? — I  can  tell  you  at  once,  I  have  not 
inquired  into  the  matter  throughout  Ireland. 

76.501.  Then  I  pass  on  from  that,  did  you  at  all  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  man 
who  did  not  yield  to  boycotting  being  shot  ? — Certainly  not.  I  believe  that  the  effect 
of  boycotting  is  to  prevent  outrage. 

76.502.  Have  you  known  cases  where  men  have  been  boycotted,  then  shot  at  and 
wounded,  and  the  boycotting  kept  up  notwithstanding  ? — I  make  no  doubt  that  there 
are  such  cases,  but  I  cannot  recall  from  my  personal  individual  experience  any  such 
particular  case. 

76.503.  Did  you  at  all  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  that  might  not  have 
been  so  in  the  years  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  before  you  addressed  this  language  to  these 
men,  holding  the  land-grabber  up  in  the  terms  in  which  you  did  hold  him  up  ? — I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  no  such  ideas  came  into  my  head  in  connexion  with  that  speech, 
or  before  it. 

76.504.  But  do  you  think  that  whatever  may  have  been  your  intention  your  hearers, 
may  have  supposed  that  they  were  to  put  down  the  land-grabber  by  boycotting  if  he 
succumbed,  and  if  not,  by  other  means  ? — Certainly  not.  I  regard  the  suggestion  as 
covert  calumny. 

76.505.  Where  is  there  anything  in  this  language  to  restrain  them? — Restrain  them 
from  what? 

76.506.  From  putting  down  the  land-grabber.  If  these  observations  have  the  least 
application,  did  not  they  tell  the  people  what  they  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances  ? 
— Certainly.  What  it  meant  was  that  the  land-grabber  in  question  was  to  be 
boycotted. 

76.507.  And  supposing  he  did  not  yield? — So  much  the  worse. 

76.508.  For  him  ? — No,  but  for  those  who  attempted  to  attain  their  ends  through 
boycotting. 

76.509.  But  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  express  that? — Certainly  not. 

76.510.  I  call  your  attention  to  another  speech.  Were  you  aware  that  this  very 
man  Murphy,  whose  name  was  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  when  you  made  the  speech, 
was  under  police  protection  at  the  time  ? — I  cannot  recall  the  man  Murphy,  or  his  case 
now,  and  I  do  not  remember  anything  about  police  protection.  Possibly  at  the  time 
I  may  have  known  he  was  under  police  protection. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  name  is  not  in  the  full  note  of  the  proceedings.  There  is  a 
Government  report  of  this  also,  and  “  groans  for  Pat  Murphy  ”  does  not  appear  there. 

( The  Attorney-  General.)  It  appears  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

76.511.  (Mr  Atkinson.)  You  admit  your  language  had  a  local  application? — 
Unquestionably  it  had.  I  meant  it  to  have. 

76.512.  You  intended  it  to  have? — Yes,  certainly. 

76.513.  Before  you  made  use  of  this  language  pointed  to  this  man,  did  you  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  actual  danger? — No,  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  I  do 
not  suppose  he  was. 

76.514.  May  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  same  passage  from  your  speech.  It 
appears  on  page  2319.  Was  Mr.  Redmond  with  you  on  that  occasion  ? — At 
Borns  ? 

76.515.  Yes? — I  think  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Borris  with  Mr.  Redmond — whether 
it  was  on  that  particular  occasion  I  could  not  say. 

76.516.  Yes.  it  is  the  same  ? — Very  well,  then  I  was. 

76.517.  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  after  you,  and  he  said  : — 

“  One  thing  that  surprises  him  in  connexion  with  the  meeting,  was  to  see  on 
“  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  so  many  policemen,  of  crows,  as  he  liked  to  call  them. 
“  He  thought  there  would  have  been  no  policemen  at  all  at  the  meeting,  because 
“  he  heard  before  he  came  to  Borris,  that  all  the  police  of  the  town  were  living 
“  with  Murphy,  the  land-grabber,  at  Craignenamna.” 

Did  not  you  know  that  Murphy  was  under  police  protection  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  to  know  what  particular 
information  about  local  details  I  have,  or  that  I  went  to  a  particular  meeting. 

76.518.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  third  speech  given  at  co.  Galway,  Loughrea 
on  10th  November  1885.  Yes,  at  least  about  that  time,  I  suppose  that  was  the 
date. 
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76,519-  Had  you  at  all  turned  your  attention  before  you  went  there  to  the 
criminality  of  the  Loughrea  district? — I  do  not  know  that  I  had  in  a  special  manner. 

76.520.  Did  you  know  that  in  the  space  of  15  months  from  March  1881,  till  June, 

I  think,  1882,  seven  murders  had  been  committed  within  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles 
of  Loughrea? — 1  dare  say  1  did.  Possibly  I  did  not.  Bat  you  must  understand  that 
this  visit  to  Galway  was  in  anticipation  of  a  general  election,  and  I  went  to  start 
branches  of  the  League  in  Galway  in  order  that  after  the  branches  were  formed  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  several  branches  might  meet  to  decide  upon  the 
candidates  to  be  adopted  before  the  General  Election.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
criminality  of  the  district. 

76.521.  I  am  more  concerned  with  the  language  you  used.  Was  Mr.  Mat  Harris 
there  also  ? — Yes,  he  went  on  the  same  errand  with  me  throughout  Galway. 

76.522.  In  your  presence  did  he  make  this  speech  — : 

“  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  energetic,  a  better  people 
“  than  in  Loughrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  In  fact  they  are  so 
“  inclined  for  work  that  in  these  days,  when  things  are  becoming  so  cooled  down, 

“  it  has  been  said  that  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very  little  good  in  the  calm  but 
“  the  very  best  in  the  storm.” 

What  did  that  refer  to? — Well,  really,  I  could  not  say  what  it  referred  to.  I  should 
state  that  the  men  of  Loughrea  were  good  men,  and  were  good  Nationalists,  and  good 
leaguers,  and  Mr.  Mat  Harris  was  exhorting  them  to  form  at  once  a  branch  to  prepare 
for  the  Convention,  and  that  is  the  style  of  rhetoric  which  was  naturally  used  on  such 
an  occasion. 

76.523.  That  is  your  construction  of  the  words  “  very  little  good  in  the  calm,  but 
the  very  best  in  a  storm  ”  ? — I  cannot  attribute  any  particular  meaning  to  them. 

76.524.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  meaning  that  the  hearers  would  attach  to  it — 
would  they  look  upon  it,  do  you  think,  as  a  kind  of  approval  of  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed  ? — Certainly  not,  and  it  had  no  connexion  with  crime  except  in  your 
suggestion. 

76.525.  Then  what  does  it  refer  to — “  very  little  good  in  the  calm,  but  the  very  best 
“  in  the  storm.”  What  did  you  understand  by  that  ? — It  is  perfectly  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  analyse  and  set  forth  in  detail  the  exact  meaning  of  every  phrase  rhetorical 
or  otherwise,  by  every  man  who  attended  the  meetings  with  me.  It  is  a  style  of 
complimentary  address  to  the  men  whom  he  was  addressing,  which  was  not,  I  think, 
unnatural. 

76.526. 

“  Well,  for  my  part  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  have  another  storm,  and  then 
“  the  men  of  Loughrea  will  come  forward  m  the  fight,  as  they  have  in  the  glorious 
“  days  of  the  League.” 

—Yes. 

76.527.  Did  they  commit  the  seven  murders — the  men  of  Loughrea  in  the  glorious 
days  of  the  Land  League  ? — The  men  of  Loughrea  committed  several  murders  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Land  League,  yes ;  and  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  Parliament  of 
1874  and  1880 ;  but  that  had  no  more  connexion  with  the  League  than  it  had  with  the 
Parliament. 

76.528. 

“  Now  I  would  like  you  to  have  a  little  more  of  that  steady,  constant 
“  charitability  about  it,  for  I  think  that  in  calm  and  storm  it  behoves  the  people 
“  of  this  country  to  hold  together  like  a  man.” 

Had  the  League  been  strong  in  Loughrea  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a 
working  branch  at  Loughrea  at  this  time. 

76.529.  But  had  the  League  been  strong  in  Loughrea  during  the  time  of  the  Land 
League  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

76.530.  Listen  to  your  own  speech  : — 

“  The  men  of  Loughrea,” 

you  said, 

“  were  men  who  had  been  associated  with  our  people  for  the  last  five  years — 
“  associated  with  their  sufferings  and  acts ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  part  of 
“  Ireland  which  has  suffered  more  than  this  locality  around  Loughrea,  and  while 
“  we  deplore  the  suffering  of  the  people,  we  have  at  least  the  consolation  that  there 
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“  is  no  other  district  in  Ireland  which  has  shown  such  a  determined  front  to 
“  landlordism,  and  I  hope  the  same  support  will  continue  implacable  until  the 
“  battle  is  won.” 

Then  you  go  on  : — 

“  You  will  always  find  that  wherever  the  organisation  of  the  people  is  weak 
“  or  doubtful,  there  landlordism  will  soon  be  raised  up  again,  and  you  will  have 
“  evictions  and  be  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  agents  and  their  understrappers. 
«  (Groans.)  There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  against  all  this  ruffianly  gang. 
“  You  must  stand  together  and  let  them  see  that  the  people  will  not  allow  them- 
“  selves  to  be  evicted.  (Cheers.)  You  have  no  right  to  be  evicted.  You  must 
“  not  be  evicted,  and  you  will  not  be  evicted  if  you  stand  together.” 

Did  you  know  that  an  agent  had  been  murdered  near  Loughrea  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
I  was  aware  that  an  agent  had  been  murdered  near  Loughrea.  Certainly  I  could  not 
have  had  it  in  my  mind. 

76.531.  But  they  knew  it,  you  think,  the  persons  whom  you  addressed? — If  I  was 
not  myself  aware  of  it,  I  can  scarcely  know  whether  they  were  aware  of  it. 

76.532.  Do  you  think  that  a  murder  in  Loughrea  would  occur  without  the  people  in 
the  district  knowing  that  a  man  had  been  murdered  ? — No,  just  the  same  as  a  man 
who  was  living  in  London  would  hardly  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Whitechapel 
murders  had  taken  place. 

76.533. 

“  You  have  no  right  to  be  evicted,  you  must  not  be  evicted,  and  you  will  not 
“  be  evicted  if  you  stand  together.” 

— That  is  a  style  which  is  not  my  style  ;  I  fancy  that  this  must  be  a  very  fragmentary 
report  of  some  police  reporter,  or  some  careless,  inexperienced  reporter  on  a  newspaper. 

76.534.  Now  listen  to  this,  please : — 

“  Many  and  many  a  time  you  have  shown  a  determined  front,  and  I  hope  that 
“  whenever  it  is  necessary  you  will  be  prepared  to  show  that  support  again. 

To  what  do  you  allude  there  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  what  I  particularly  alluded  to. 

76,535a  What  do  you  fancy  that  people  who  were  aware  of  all  those  crimes  would 
conclude  from  those  passages  ? — Crimes  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it  directly 
or  indirectly.  You  are  bracketing  them  together,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  connexion 
between  the  two  matters.  They  were  preparing  for  an  election,  which  election  was  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  us.  It  was  the  election  which  we  hoped  to  win,  and  which 
we  did  win,  and  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  very  thing 
that  we  had  been  struggling  for. 

76.536. 

“  I  know  perfectly  well  the  great  brave  hearts  that  beat  within  those  grey 
“  coats  in  front  of  me.  I  know  perfectly  well  you  would  be  ready  to  shoulder  a 
“  musket  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  if  she  called  upon  you  so  to  do.  There  are  times 
“  and  occasions  when  what  is  good  at  one  time  is  not  necessarily  good  at  another. 
“  For  instance,  in  ’98,  and  in  later  days  whicn  we  won  t  allude  to. 

— Perhaps  you  had  better  allude  to  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  a  hiatus  before  that  passage. 

76.537.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  I  was  passing  from  that.  Then  you  proceed 

“Now  the  struggle  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  even  there  are  difficulties  thrown 
“  in  our  way  which  are  altogether  unnecessary.” 

Had  you  any  of  the  outrages  at  all  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  were  delivering 
that  speech  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  had ;  but  if  by  chance  the  idea  of  outrage  occurred 
to  me  I  should  certainly  consider  them  as  among  the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way. 

76.538.  Listen  to  what  you  say  : — 

“  Now,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with  has  been 
“  caused  by  certain  kinds  of  outrages.  I  do  not  want  to  be  preaching  to  you.  I 
“  can  perfectly  understand  a  man  evicted  on  the  roadside,  seeing  his  wife  and 
“  children  in  ruin  and  desolation  taking  up  a  gun  and  shooting  the  landlord.” 
—Yes. 

76.539. 

“  I  can  quite  understand  a  man  to  whom  a  puppy  of  an  agent  is  insolent  at 
“  once  turning  on  him  and  giving  him  a  good  thrashing.” 

—Yes. 
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76.540. 

“  It  is  the  best  treatment  he  could  receive  ”  ? 

—Yes. 

76.541. 

“  But  however  one  may  deplore  the  terrible  state  of  things  of  which  these 
“  evils  are  the  natural  outcome,  anyone  can  see  there  is  nothing  very  unnatural 
“  about  it.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  “  Very  natural.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  must  be  “  unnatural.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  printed  “  natural.” 

(The  President.)  It  must  be  “  unnatural.” 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  it  must  have  been  “  unnatural,”  because  I  was  drawing  the 
distinction. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  only  go  by  the  print. 

(The  Prsident.)  I  know,  but  then  I  go  by  the  sense. 

(The  Weness.)  My  Lord,  I  think  that  report  does  not  always  make  me  talk  sense. 

(The  Prisident.)  That  may  be. 

76,542  et(Mr.  Atkinson.)  We  have  no  desire  to  make  you  talk  less  sense  than  you  really 
do  ? — I  hope  not. 

76.543. 

“  Anyone  can  see  there  is  nothing  very  unnatural  about  it.  There  is  one 
form  of  outrage  to  my  mind  most  detestable,  and  every  man  of  humane  feeling, 
of  decent  humanity,  ought  to  put  his  face  against  it  and  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  justice.  I  mean  those  men  who  put  aside  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and 
mutilate  dumb  beasts.  If  I  saw  a  man  doing  it  I  would  at  once  arrest  that 
“  man  and  bring  him  to  justioe.  He  disgraces  his  country.  (A  Voice:  The 
peelers  that  does  it.)  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  men  about  Loughrea  who 
“  would  allow  such  things  as  that,  because  I  know  the  men  of  Loughrea.  I  know 
“  Loughrea  has  furnished  some  of  the  best  material  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  They 
“  are  men  who  do  the  real  work  where  it  is  to  be  done,  but  the  man  who  does 
“  these  things  is  a  coward.” 

What  comparison  were  you  drawing  between  the  real  work  and  the  mutilation  of 
animals  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  the  real  work  ? 

76.544.  What  do  you  mean  ;  it  is  your  own  language  ?— No,  your  suggestion  is  that 
I  mean  by  the  real  work,  murder. 

76.545.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  the  mutilation  of  animals  and  the 
real  work  to  which  you  referred— what  is  the  real  work  ? — I  desired  to  denounce  the 
mutilation  of  animals.  I  referred  before  I  did  so  to  the  possibility  of  an  exasperated 
man,  turned  out  of  his  house  with  his  wife  and  children,  shooting  the  evictor.  I  said 
I  could  understand  that  that  was  not  unnatural,  but  that  the  mutilation  of  dumb 
animals  was  so  detestable  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  any  community  in  which  it  existed, 
and  that  I  myself  should  be  glad  to  arrest  anybody  guilty  of  such  a  crime. 

76.546. 

“  There  are  men  who  d,o.  the  real  work,  when  it  is  to  be  done.” 

I  must  ask  you  again  what  was  the  work  to  which  you  were  referring  ? — Really,  I 
cannot  say ,  and  I  cannot  accept  that  report  as  being  a  full  and  fair  report  of  what  I 
said ;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  remember  now  all  the 
thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind  when  I  was  speaking. 

76.547.  What  was  the  past  history  of  Loughrea — what  work  had  been  done  in 
Loughrea  to  which  you  were  referring  ?— Well,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to 
say. 

76.548.  Surely  you  must  have  known  of  some  work  which  had  been  done.  What  was 
the  real  work  that  the  Loughrea  men  had  done  ? — That  again  I  cannot  answer  you 
specifically  upon.  I  could  not  tell  you  particularly  what  the  work  was  to  which  I  then 
referred,  but  I  meant  in  a  general  way  that  they  were  good,  sound,  honest  Nationalists, 
and  that  whatever  could  be  done  for  the  country  they  would  be  prepared  to  do. 

76.549.  You  must  have  had  the  subject  of  outrage  in  your  mind,  you  know,  at  the 
time,  because  you  denounced  outrage  of  a  particular  kind  ? — Those  things  are  placed 
in  juxta-position  in  that  printed  paper,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  they  were  in  juxta-, 
position  in  the  speech  I  actually  delivered. 
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76,550.  You  are  aware  that  the  speech  has  been  admitted  as  correct  ? — As  correct? 

76  551.  Yes? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  admitted  as  correct,  I  myself  should 
never  have  admitted  it  as  correct.  Those  things  were  put  in,  and  we  did  not 
challenge  them ;  if  that  is  what  you  mean  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  you  shall  take  that 
with  that  qualification. 

76.552.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  please,  to  one  other  matter — does  the  “Freeman’s 
Journal,”  generally  speaking,  fairly  represent  your  speeches? — I  do  not  know.  I  nevtr 
read  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

76.553.  Did  you  make  a  speech  in  1881  at  Knocknacarry  ? — I  have  never  heard  the 

name  before.  . 

76.554.  Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  on  the  2nd  January  1887,  reported  m 
the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of  the  4th  January  1887? — The  place  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance.  If  you  will  read  it,  I  will  answer  you. 

76.555.  Do  you  remember  saying  this  : 

“  As  the  hees  make  honey  not  for  themselves  so  you  have  been  producing 
“  rents  for  those  people.  Thank  God  we  have  had  some  bad  seasons.  Thank 
“  God  the  prices  have  gone  down,  and  you  cannot  now  pay  rent.” 

_ I  Jo  not  think  that  is  my  speech — I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  that — that  must  be 

a  very  inaccurate  report  of  anything  I  ever  said.  I  am  sure  I  never  thanked 
God  that  we  had  bad  seasons. 

76.556.  Did  you  thank  God  that  the  prices  Lad  gone  down  ? — I  do  not  remember 
to  have  done  so — ‘it  is  an  expression  I  might  have  used,  but  I  doubt  it  certainly,  not 
in  this  connexion  ;  and  even  if  it  is  in  the  paper  it  would  not  make  it  correct. 

76.557.  Was  your  visit  to  America  in  1887  your  first  visit  ? — Yes. 

76.558.  Had  you  known  anything  of  the  staff  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  before  you  went 
to  America  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  certainly  never  knew  any  man  on  the  staff 
of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  either  before  or  after  as  such. 

76.559.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  knew  Mr.  Egan,  yes. 

76.560.  Now,  here  is  the  report  of  your  speech  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  as  given 
at  length  at  Knocknacarry,  near  Mitchelstown  ? — The  only  occasion  on  which  I  spoke 
near  Mitchelstown  was  at  a  rough  and  hasty  gathering  at  some  cross  roads,  and  my 
strong  impression  is  that  it  is  not  possible  a  reporter  can  have  been  there. 

76.561.  Your  speech  is  reported  at  a  column? — I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
presence  of  a  reporter,  but  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  a  reporter  there.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  the  passage  either,  which  you  read. 

76.562.  Here  it  is  : — 

“  The  bees  make  honey  for  themselves.” 

Do  you  remember  using  those  words  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  I  may  have. 

76.563.  ,  .  , 

“  Thank  God  we  have  had  some  bad  seasons.  Thank  God  the  prices  have 

“  gone  down,  and  you  cannot  now  pay  rent. 

— I  am  sure  I  never  said  that. 

76.564.  I  think,  Mr.  O’Connor,  that  Mr.  Egan  came  to  meet  you  in  America— when 
you  went  out  to  America  ? — Do  you  mean  when  I  landed  at  New  York? 

76.565.  Yes  ;  did  not  Mr.  Egan  come  to  meet  you  ? — I  do  not  know — I  do  not  think 
so.  My  impression  is  that  I  saw  Mr.  Egan  subsequently,  out  West. 

76.566.  But  did  he  not  also  come  to  New  York  to  meet  you  ? — I  do  not  remember 


76.567.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  met  Mr.  Brennan  in  Dublin  on  one  occasion  ; 
I  cannot  remember  meeting  him  on  more  than  one  occasion.  1  met  Mr.  Brennan 
afterwards  at  Omanagh  while  I  was  passing  from  one  railway  station  to  the  other ;  he 

met  me  and  asked  bow  I  was  and  shook  hands. 

76.568.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — I  met  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  journey  from 

Holyhead  to  Paris. 

76.569.  Did  you  know  Mr.  John  Walsh,  of  Balia? — No. 

76.570.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Where  ? 

76  571.  In  America? — No,  not  beyond  what  I  have  told  you  ;  I  was  hurrying  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  Mr.  Brennan  happened  to  come  across  me  and  shook  hands 
and  asked  me  how  I  was.  I  had  no  conver  ation  there  was  no  time. 

76,572.  Did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Sheridan  ( — Where  ( 
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76,573.  In  America? — I  never  saw  Mr.  Sheridan  in  America. 

76*574.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  said  you  did. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  from  Holyhead  to  Paris. 

76,575.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  Did  you  know  Mr.  Byrne  ? — Mr.  Byrne  who  used  to  be  the 

secretary.  .  T  , 

76  576.  Mr.  Frank  Byrne? — Yes,  I  knew  him  when  he  was  m  London, 

76’,577.  Did  you  meet  him  in  America?— No.  . 

76,578.  Did  you  find  out  where  he  lived? — No,  and  I  never  felt  interested  to  know, 

76* 579.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Pat.  Ford  ? — No. 

76.580.  Mr.  Austen  Ford  ? — No. 

76.581.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  Fori  family  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
spoke  to  or  saw  any  of  them. 

76.582.  You  did  travel  through  with  Mr.  Egan,  did  you  not?— I  never  said  so  ;  as  a 

matter  of  fact  I  did  not  that  I  can  remember.  #  . 

76.583.  Were  you  not  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  he  lives?— -I  was  in  Lincoln, 

Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Egan  was  there. 

76.584.  And  had  you  interviews  with  him  ? — Oh,  certainly ;  not  only  there,  but  at 

St.  Louis.  .  . 

76.585.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Brennan  had  left  Ireland  almost  immediately  after 

James  Carey’s  evidence  had  appeared  in  print? — I  did  not  know  upon  what  particular 
date  either  that  evidence  had  appeared  in  print,  or  the  date  on  which  Mr.  Brennan  had 
left  Ireland,  or  of  any  possible  connexion  between  the  two  dates. 

76.586.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Sheridan  also  left  Ireland  about  the  same  time  ? — I 
knew  Mr.  Sheridan  had  left  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  or  somewhere  about  the  same, 
time,  as  Mr.  Brennan.  I  believe  there  were  certain  coeroion  warrants  put  against  both 
of  them,  as  there  were  out  against  me. 

76.587.  Are  you  certain  of  that,  that  there  was  a  coercion  warrant  against  Brennan  ? 

_ No,  I  say  I  believe  there  was  a  warrant  against  each  of  them,  as  there  was  one 

against  me. 

76.588.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Byrne  had  also  gone  away  at  the  same  time  ? — I 
believe  I  was  aware  Mr.  Byrne  had  gone  to  America ;  I  must  have  been  aware. 

76.589.  When  you  met  Mr.  Egan,  had  you  any  conversation  at  all  with  him  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  different  members,  the  staff  of  the  Land  League  ? — No,  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  about  Mr.  Byrne.  Mr.  Brennan  lived,  I  knew,  in 
Omanagh,  and  I  had  seen  him  as  I  passed  from  one  station  to  the  other. 

76.590.  Only  for  a  moment  ? — Only  for  a  moment. 

76.591.  But  did  you  make  any  [inquiry  at  all  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  or  whether 
they  were  still  engaged  in  any  political  action  of  any  kind  ? — No,  I  made  no  such 
inquiry.  1  believe  I  heard  Mr.  Brennan  was  in  a  very  large  business  of  some  kind  in 
Omanagh,  but  I  fancy  I  heard  that  at  Omanagh  itself. 

76.592.  Had  you  many  acquaintances  in  America  when  you  arrived  there  ? — The 
only  persons  I  knew  were  two  of  my  own  cousins,  one  a  married  lady  of  Detriot,  and, 
another  cousin  who  was  an  engineer  in  Canada,  at  St.  Katherines. 

76.593.  Did  you  read  the  “  Irish  World”  from  time  to  time  ? — No. 

76.594.  Not  at  all  ? — No,  I  had  received,  as  I  think  almost  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  received  copies  of  the  “  Irish  World  ”  posted  to  the  House,  but  1 
did  not  read  that  any  more  than  I  read  any  other  paper.  I  may  mention  I  never  read 
any  newspapers  at  all  except  the  “  Time*  ” — any  daily  papers. 

76.595.  You  made  a  very  good  selection,  but  you  did  read  the  “  Times”  ? — I  have 
been  in  the  habit  not  only  of  reading  the  “  Times,”  but  paying  for  it  foy  several  years, 

76.596.  Before  going 'out  there,  had  you  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  martyrs  meeting 
held  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  May  1885  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  occurred  to  my 
mind  at  all,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  daresay  I  may  have  seen  some  reference  to 
something  of  that  sort. 

76.597.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  had  been  charged  against  these  men,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Byrne  and  Mr.  Brennan,  that  they  were  both  implicated  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  murder  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  must  have  been  aware  that  there  was  an 
allegation  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Brennan,  I  know  Byrne’s  name 
was  mixed  up  in  it.  There  were  all  kinds  of  suggestions  about  Mr.  Sheridan,  but 
judging  of  him  from  all  I  saw  of  him,  I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  innocent  of  that, 
or  any  other  crime. 
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76,598-  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  all  as  to  what  Sheridan,  or  Brennan,  or 
Byrne  were  doing  in  America  from  the  time  they  went  there  to  the  time  you  arrived 
in  1887  ? — Certainly  not ;  no,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  I  should. 

76.599.  From  Mr.  Egan  ? — From  Mr.  Egan  or  anybody  else.  America  is  a  very 
large  place. 

76.600.  I  am  aware  of  that.  Now,  having  admitted  that  you  read  the  “  Times,”  am 
I  to  understand  from  you  that  you  did  not  know  when  you  went  out  in  1887  that 
Mr.  Byrne  had  taken  any  part  in  the  banquet  held  at  New  York,  called  the  Phoenix 
Park  banquet  ? — I  make  no  doubt  now  that  I  had  read  something  or  other  in  some 
newspaper  about  that ;  I  cannot  remember  that  I  had  so  read,  but  it  certainly  never 
came  to  my  mind  on  my  journey  out,  or  while  I  was  in  America,  or  on  my  return ;  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  in  this  Commission  since. 

76.601.  Did  you  hear  that  his  wife  had  been  feted  there  as  the  woman  who  brought 
over  the  knives  by  which  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  had  been  committed,  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? — In  all  probability  I  readthat,  but  I  cannot  remember  having  read  it. 

76.602.  Did  you  read  “  Parnellism  and  Crime,”  the  pamphlet,  before  you  went  out  ? 
— No,  I  did  not ;  I  used  to  read  these  things  in  the  “  Times,”  and  I  would  look  at  the 
article  cursorily  ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  any  one  of  them  very  carefully. 

76.603.  Had  you  not  the  curiosity  when  you  went  to  make  some  inquiry  of  Mr.  Egan 
or  others  as  to  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  this  charge? — Certainly  not.  I  would 
not  have  insulted  Mr.  Egan  by  asking  him  the  question. 

76.604.  As  to  whether  Mrs.  Burton  had  practically  admitted  she  had  something  to 
do  with  it? — Certainly  not.  I  should  not  have  asked  Mr.  Egan  any  question  upon  any 
such  subject. 

76.605.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Manchester  martyrs’  anniversary,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  anything  particular. 

76.606.  Or  the  Joe  Brady  anniversary  ? — Nor  the  Joe  Brady  anniversary. 

76.607.  None  of  those? — No,  not  particularly. 

76.608.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  persons  who  received  you  on  your  arrival  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  know  anybody  in  New  York  personally,  except  I  saw  Mr.  Redington  on 
one  occasion.  He  came  to  my  hotel — the  same  Mr.  Redington  whose  name  you  have 
mentioned — and  he  told  me  he  was  connected  with  some  newspaper — I  forget  which— 
in  Brooklyn,  and  he  desired  me  to  give  him  an  interview  that  he  might  report  in  his 
paper,  and  I  was  very  glad. 

76.609.  Was  not  there  a  committee  formed  to  receive  you  in  New  York? — Oh,  yes. 

76.610.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  ? — If  you  read 
them  over  to  me  I  might  recall  them.  I  could  not  bring  them  up  of  my  own  idea. 

76.611.  Do  you  recollect  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Edward  L.  Carey  ? — No,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  name. 

76.612.  What  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  name. 

76.613.  Colonel  Kavanagh  ?— I  think  there  was  a  Colonel  Kavanagh  in  charge  of 
some  very  large  body  of  armed  men  at  some  of  the  processions,  but  whether  it  was  in 
New  York,  or  whether  it  was  in  some  other  city,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

76.614.  Colonel  James  Kavanagh? — I  do  not  recall  his  name  in  connexion  with 
New  York. 

76.615.  You  say  you  do  not  know  either  Austin  or  Robert  Ford  ? — No.  I  never  saw 
either  of  them  in  New  York. 

76.616.  Did  you  know  there  were  in  existence  in  America  several  Irish  societies  of 
different  kinds — the  Clan-na-Gael  and  the  Irish  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and 
others  ? — I  had  never  heard  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  I  think,  before  I  got 
out  there.  The  Clan-na-Gael  I  may  have  known  of  as  an  association — the  Clan-na-Gael 
would  have  conveyed  the  idea  to  me  of  the  people  of  the  Irish  race. 

76.617.  You  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  such  society  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  remember  now  distinctly  whether  I  was  aware  that  there  was  a  separate  society 
called  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  presume  that  I  probably  had  heard  of  them,  or  heard  of  it. 
It  is  so  very  difficult  to  hark  back  to  a  particular  period  in  one’s  life. 

76.618.  This  is  in  1887  ? — Even  so,  and  say  what  amount  of  information  you  had  at 
some  particular  point. 

76.619.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  all  as  to  what  these  different  societies  were  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  I  laid  myself  out  to  gather  any  detailed  information.  I  remember 
being  told  that  the  Order  of  Hibern.ans  was  a  kind  of  friendly  society. 
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76.620.  Just  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  speech  reported  in  the  “  Irish  World,’ 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  you  at  Jersey  City  on  the  16th  October  1887.  It  is 
reported  in  the  “  Irish  W^orld  of  the  22nd  October  1887  ; 

“  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  my  countrymen  whom  I  now  see  before 
«  me  in  varied  uniforms  below — bearing  arms  in  a  manner  which  I  am  not 
“  accustomed  to  see  in  Ireland — it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  here. 

Do  you  remember  what  those  armed  bands  were? — Yes,  there  was  a  very  large 
gathering  of  armed  men  on  that  occasion.  They  lined  the  streets,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  were  in  the  hall  where  we  held  our  meetings.  There  were  some  hundreds  in  the 
hall,  and  I  should  say  there  were  thousands  in  the  streets.  Some  of  them  were  Irish, 
some  were  not. 

76.621. 

“  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  here  ” 

— I  think  the  State  militia  was  there,  but  I  am  not  very  sure. 

76.622.  .  i 

“  Their  martial  ardour  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages,  and  they  are 
“  able  to  manifest  the  feeling  that  is  deep  in  their  souls,  that  if  only  they  had  the 
“  chance  to  rescue  Ireland  from  the  present  position  by  the  force  of  arms,  every 
“  man  of  them  would  be  ready  to  serve.” 

Had  you  ascertained  at  all  what  was  their  feeling  in  reference  to  an  armed  outbreak  ? — 
There  was  no  possibility  of  misstating  the  feeling  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  not  only  in  Jersey  City,  but  in  many  other  places  to  which  we  had 
been  before  with  regard  to  what  they  would  do,  and  were  prepared  to  do  in  case. - 

76.623. 

“  I  know  that  there  are  within  the  United  States,  emmissaries  of  the  British 

“  Government,  anxious  to  earn  or  prepared  to  earn,  the  pay  which  is 

“  drawn  from  the  Secret  Service  fund  of  the  Government,  If  such  a  man  is 

“  here,  I  invite  him  to  report  that  here  in  public  I  state  what  I  know  to  be  a 

“  fact,  that  in  whatever  war  Great  Britain  may  be  involved,  that  whatever  Power 

“  she  may  have  to  struggle  with,  that  Power  can  count  upon  one  hundred  thousand 

“  Irish  arms  to  fight  under  her  flag  against  Great  Britain.  Does  not  the  Govern- 

“  ment  of  the  United  States  know  perfectly  well  that  at  three  days’  notice  it  could 

“  have  a  force,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  would  only  be  a  fraction,  who  would 

“  be  willing  to  serve  against  Great  Britain  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  without  any 
>> 

pay. 

Did  you  make  that  speech  ? — I  did  make  a  speech  of  which  that  is  very  nearly  an 
accurate  report  as  regards  that  particular  passage,  but  you  will  convey  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression  to  their  Lordships  if  you  leave  the  quotation  there. 

76.624. 

“  And  it  is  not  amiss  that  the  Government  of  England  should  know  it  also.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  O’Connor,  just  take  the  “Irish  World”  and  look  at  it 
and  state  what  qualifies  it  there. 

76.625.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  the  22nd  of  October  1887  ? — Oh,  this  paper,  I  suppose, 
caters  for  a  certain  particular  market,  concludes  what  purports  to  be  the  verbatim 
report  of  my  observations,  and  goes  on  “  The  speaker  spoke  of  the  qualifications  and 
“  skill  of  Irishmen  as  Parliamentarians.” 

76.626.  Are  not  those  words  that  I  have  read  in  the  verbatim  report  ? — They  are. 

76.627.  Is  there  anything  in  the  report  to  qualify  their  effect  ? — I  am  telling  you  that 
there  the  verbatim  report  ends,  and  the  next  is  : — 

“  The  speaker  spoke  of  the  qualification  and  skill  of  Irishmen  as  parliamen- 
“  tarians  and  said,  ‘  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  highest  parliamentary 
“  ‘  ability,  the  best,  the  most  consistent,  the  most  straight  parliamentary  record  is  to 
“  ‘  be  found,  not  by  any  means  among  either  the  Liberal  or  Conservative  benches  of 
“  ‘  the  House,  but  upon  the  benches  occupied  by  that  party  which,  from  its  inception 
“  ‘  to  the  present  moment,  has  put  forward  in  clear,  unmistakeable,  and  uncom- 
“  ‘  promising  language  the  demand  of  Ireland  for  her  own  national  legislative 

“  *  independence.’  In  conclusion,  Mr.  O’Connor  said - ” 

But  that  is  a  most  imperfect  and  incomplete  report. 

76.628.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  paragraph  that  would  have  qualified  this 
has  been  omitted  ? — Yes,  and  a  very  important  qualification. 

76.629.  What  was  it? — In  that  connexion,  I  may  mention - 
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76.630.  What  was  the  qualification  which  you  say  was  omitted?— I  am  going  to  give 
it  you.  I  saw  in  a  local  newspaper  that  my  speech  had  been  mis-reported  over  here, 
and  that  observations  had  been  made  not  only  by  Englishmen,  with  regard  to  which  I 
should  not  have  troubled  myself  much,  but  with  regard  to  my  own  colleagues,  about 
the  speech,  and  therefore  I  wrote  to  the  newspaper,  and  I  have  the  letter  which  I  then 
wrote,  and  if  I  may  give  it  to  you — 

76.631.  I  want  to  ask  you,  please,  have  you  any  recollection? — This  is  the  only 
means  that  I  have  of  recollection, 

76.632.  Is  it  a  letter  written  while  the  matter  was  fresh  in  your  memory  ? — The  letter 
was  written  from  Hoffman  House,  New  York,  on  the  18th  October,  to  the  ‘4  Star  ” 
newspaper. 

76.633.  ( The  President.)  Is  that  a  New  York  paper? — My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember 
whether  the  “Star”  is  a  New  York  paper  or  a  Jersey  City  paper.  There  is  only  a 
river  between  the  two  cities. 

76.634.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — The  18th  October  1887. 

76.635.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Before  you  read  it,  did  you  see  the  report  in  the  “Star” 
newspaper  ? — Yes. 

76.636.  Have  you  got  it? — Yes,  and  quote  it  there  in  this  letter,  so  that  you  have 
the  thing  complete. 

76.637.  Was  the  report  in  the  “  Star  ”  newspaper  the  same  as  the  Irish  World  ”  ? — 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  the  letter  you  will  find  : — 

M  Hoffman  House, 

“  New  York, 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Star.’  “  Oct.  18th,  1887. 

“  Sir, 

“  In  your  issue  of  this  morning  you  publish  a  communication  from  yopr 
“  London  correspondent,  in  which  he  states  that  my  ‘  bellicose  speech  in  Jersey 
“  ‘  City  has  created  a  profound  sensation  in  England,’  and  that  ‘  both  Liberal  and 
“  *  National  leaders  are  exceedingly  annoyed  that  Mr.  O'Connor  should  have 
‘  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  the  language  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered.’ 

“  I  do  not  know  what  language  I  may  have  been  reported  to  have  used,  but 
“  I  certainly  did  not  make  a  bellicose  speech.  None  of  the  newspaper  reports 
“  which  I  have  seen  will  bear  that  description,  and  several  American  gentlemen 
“  who  heard  what  I  delivered  congratulated  me  upon  the  moderation  of  my 
“  statement. 

“  One  sentence  only  may,  perhaps,  have  been  open  to  misconstruction,  viz., 
“  that  in  which  I  alluded  to  the  attitude  of  a  large  number  of  Irish- Americans 
“  toward  England  in  the  event  of  her  being  engaged  in  war  with  any  other 
“  power. 

“  Kindly  allow  me  to  state  exactly  what  I  did  say  upon  this  point.  My  words 
“  were  ; — 

“  ‘  I  state  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  whatever  war  Great  Britain  may 
“  ‘  be' involved,  whatever  power  she  may  have  to  struggle  with,  that  power  may 
“  ‘  count  at  present  upon  some  hundred  thousand  Irish  arms  to  fight  under  her  flag 
“  ‘  against  Great  Britain.  The  TJnited  States  Government  for  instance,  knows 
“  ‘  well  that  at  a  few  days’  notice  it  could  have  a  fqrce,  of  which  a  hundred 
“  ‘  thousand  would  be  a  fraction ;  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  against  Great 
“  ‘  Britain  for  love  of  Ireland,  and  not  for  pay,  and  this  feeling  will  continue  so 
“  ‘  long  as  Gre^t  Britain  refuses  to  concede  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  of  our 
“  ‘  people.’ 

“  -From  this  observation  I  passed  only  to  show  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
“  eight  years  justified  the  confidence  which  is  felt  throughput  Ireland,  that  not 
“  physical  force  but  constitutional  agitation  and  Parliamentary  action  were 
“  adequate  and  proper  means  of  securing  the  recognition  of  our  right  to  manage 
“  our  own  affairs. 

“  Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  space, 

“  I  am,  yours  truly, 

“  Arthur  O’Connor.” 

76.638.  That  practically  admits  you  did  use  the  language  which  is  here  ? — Yes,  I  did. 
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76  639.  And  something  in  addition  ?— Yes,  something  very  important  in  addition. 
76’639a.  Did  you  discourage  in  any  way  these  men  from  preparing  for  this  struggle 
being  armed  ?— These  men  were  not  armed  in  preparation  for  such  a  struggle.  The 
United  States  Militia  are  armed  altogether,  irrespective  of  the  Irish  element 

76.640.  Do  you  mean  these  armed  bands  were  State  Militia  and  nothing  else  ( — 1  say 
that  the  State  Militia  numbered  more  than  any  other  order.  A  good  many  of  the 
State  Militia  were  Irishmen ;  and  of  the  other  bodies  a  good  many  were  Irishmen  too. 

76.641.  Tell  me  what  the  other  bodies  were? — Well,  they  had  varying  names  m 

different  States.  _  .  .  ,  ,  , 

76  642.  Were  the  Clan-na-Gael  Guards  there  ? — I  think  they  must  have  been,  m  some 

Diaces.  Whether  they  were  present  in  Jersey  City  or  not  I  could  not  at  the  present 
moment  say.  The  Irish  company  of  the  Militia  would  call  itself  the  Clan-na-Gael 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  anxious  to  have  this  book  before  Mr.  0  Connor  leaves 
the  box,  because  it  is  a  book  of  the  register  of  the  letters  that  he  stated  to  the  Court 
he  started.  I  understand  the  book  has  not  yet  come.  Perhaps  my  learneci  friend  will 

send  for  it  during  the  adjournment.  .  ,,  ™.  ,  ,  . 

(Mr  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  asked  that  it  should  be  brought.  There  have  been  two 
boxes  of  books  brought,  which  I  thought  contained  them,  but  it  does  not. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  They  have  brought  the  English  Land  League  and  not  the 

Irish,  which  is  what  we  wanted. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Of  course  they  shall  be  brought,  and  you  will  be  able  to  ask  any 
question  about  that. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

76.643.  You  told  us  about  the  books,  all  you  know  in  reference  to  the  books,  I 
believe? — Yes. 

76.644.  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Phillips  ?—  les. 

76  645  Now  I  want,  my  Lord,  to  draw  attention  to  this.  When  Mr.  Soames  was  m 
the  witness-box  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a  number  ef  letters  including  the  Horan 
letter  from  a  man  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  Dublin,  or  of  a  solicitor  m  Dublin,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  to  save  further  cross-examination  about  Mr.  Phillips— I  suggest  that 
Mr  Phillips  is  the  person  who  furnished  these  letters,  and  that  he  has  been  and  is  m 
communication  with  the  “  Times,”  giving  them  all  the  information  they  required ;  and 
if  that  is  not  so,  I  should  have  to  6nd  out,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any  more 

trouble  in  reference  to  Mr.  Phillips.  .  ,,  ,  ,, 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  understood  that  it  was  an  admitted  case  that  the  lim 

Horan  letters  came  from  Mr.  Phillips. 

(Mr.' B.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  all.  The  name  I  do  not  find  mentioned. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes,  later  on. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  In  that  connexion  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  in  that  connexion.  • 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well,  that  is  all  right.  Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  know 
what  documents  Mr.  Phillips  may  have.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

76.646.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Phillips  at  all? — No,  I  have  not 

seen  Mr.  Phillips  since  I  left  Dublin  m  1881.  .  . 

76.647.  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  accountant,  you  told  us,  called  in.  Was  he  ever  m  the 
employment  of  the  League,  or  was  he  merely  called  in  as  an  accountant  ? — He  was 
merely  called  in  as  an  accountant.  I  would  have  taken  anybody  that  the  firm  sent  me. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not  an  Irishman,  he  was  an  Englishman. 

76.648.  As  far  as  you  know  not  a  Nationalist? — And  I  do  not  think  he  was  a 

Nationalist. 

76.649.  The  firm  of  accountants  you  consulted  sent  him.  You  did  not  ask  tor  any 
particular  person  ? — Yes,  the  firm  of  accountants  sent  him. 

76.650.  You  say  there  was  a  raid  upon  the  place — a  Government  raid,  and  suggest 
the  Government  may  have  had  some  books  ? — I  was  not  there  when  the  laid  uas  made, 
'nut  T  heard  the  raid  had  been  made,  and  I  heard  the  Government  did  obtain  some 

books. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  understood  that  some  inquiry  would  be  made. 

(The  President.)  Yes ;  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  it  is  by  our  direction. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  hope  you  will  inquire  whether  or  not  they  have  any  books. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  given  to  understand  that  these  books  were  amongst  those 
which  were  handed  to  the  Government. 

(The  President.)  W e  want  to  know  whether  the  Government  did  seize  any  papers, 
and,  of  course,  what  they  did  with  them. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Quite  so? — I  do  not  know  anything  of  my  own  knowledge  ; 
it  is  a  mere  suggestion. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  defer  asking  questions  about  the  Horan  letter,  because  that  again 
would  be  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  Register  of  Letters,  the  books  that  have  been 
put  in.  Questions  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
your  Lordships  know  what  they  are. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  have  looked  at  them  myself. 

76.651.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Very  well ;  then  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  them.  Have 
you  looked  at  these  books  ? — I  have  had  them  before  me. 

76.652.  But  you  have  not  examined  them  ? — No. 

(The  President.)  I  mean  only  that  I  know  the  general  character  of  them. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  may  be  as  well  that  I  should  refer  to  what  the  dates  are.  It  is 
rather  material.  One  of  the  books,  this  one,  which  is  marked  “  Dl,”  has  three  accounts  ; 
the  first  is  the  Hibernian  Bank,  the  Relief  Fund  beginning  at  folio  1,  dated  the  22nd 
December  1879,  and  it  appears  that  that  is  carried  on  straight  down  to  folio  85-86,  and 
the  last  entry  seems  to  be  upon  the  debit  side,  September  29th,  1880,  so  that  that  is 
from  December  1879  to  September  1880.  The  next  account  is  at  folio  100  in  the 
Hibernian  Bank  account,  No.  1.  The  first  is  about  the  Relief  Fund,  the  oue  I  have 
referred  to  before.  The  next  is  the  Hibernian  Bank  account,  No.  1,  beginning  at 
folio  100,  and  the  first  entry  on  the  credit  side  is  November  10th,  1879  ;  and  it  appears 
to  go  on — there  are  not  very  many  entries,  but  they  seem  so  far  to  be  complete — it 
seems  to  be  a  copy  of  an  account,  and  the  last  entry  on  the  debit  side  is  July  28th, 
.  1880.  There  is  a  third  account  in  the  same  book,  being  expenses  of  grants.  That  is 

at  folio  80.  The  expenses  begin  October  21st,  1879,  and,  as  far  as  I  oan  see,  the  last 
entry  is  September  29th,  1880.  Those  are  the  three  accounts  in  that  book.  I  am  told 
there  is  another  account  in  that  book,  but  it  is  not  entered  in  the  commencement.  My 
Lord,  I  will  take  this  next,  that  whioh  is  marked  “  D  3.”  There  is  one  before  that,  I 
know.  That  is  a  cash  book,  beginning  October  10th,  1881,  and  apparently  going  up 
nearly  to  November  (I  do  not  see  any  entry  myself  later  than  the  12th  November 
1881),  and  contains  three  accounts.  Account  No.  1, 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  D  what? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  D.  4,  Hibernian  Bank  beginning  February  1881,  and  going 
on  to  July  1881.  Then  there  is  Aocount  No.  2  with  the  Hibernian  Bank,  beginning 
in  February  of  1881,  and  going  down  to — the  last  entry  appears  to  be  July  of  1881. 
There  is  also,  it  appears,  entered  a  Safety  account,  I  do  not  find  the  reference  from 
which  that  is  entered,  and  it  has  only  four  entries  Credit  entry  of  1,000/. ;  to  cash 
debited,  500 1.  Relief  Fund,  400/,  Relief  fund ;  100/.  given  in  lieu  of  a  particular 
cheque.  The  number  appears.  Then,  my  Lord,  this  book  which  I  have,  and  which  is 
numbered  D,  2,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  before,  but  I  have  not  myself 
examined  the  books  before,  is  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  beginning  with  October  1881. 
The  last  entry  is  August  of  1881 ;  and  then  there  is  a  balance  struck  in  September  1881 
and  transferred  to  Sackville  Street  branch  at  the  close  of  the  account.  I  am  told  that 
these  books,  which  are  in  form  of  cash  books,  at  all  events,  go  over  the  whole  period. 
I  rather  that  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  or  three  months — it  appears  to  have 
been  the  same  book — it  may  or  may  not  be  it.  That  will  be  dealt  with  by  an 
accountant;  hereafter. 

76.653.  You  have  been  asked  about  your  speeches,  Mr.  O’Connor.  Are  you  aware 
of  it  if  during  this  agitation  anyone,  in  fact,  did  suffer  starvation  or  anything  like 
it,  from  the  boycotting  ?— No ;  the  idea  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

76.654.  You  have  told  us  if  there  had  been  no  boycotting  there  would  have  been 
more  outrage.  Explain,  in  one  sentenpe,  what  you  mean  by  that?— "What  I  mean  is 
that  where  the  law  of  the  land  falls  short  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  where  there 
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are  moral  rights  without  any  legal  sanction,  and  moral  wrongs  without  any  legal 
redress,  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  is  bound  to  make  itself  felt  somehow  or  other. 
And  just  as  we  have  a  man  suffering  under  an  injustice  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  is  important  that  the  man  should  not  take  his  case  into  his  own  hands,  but 
leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  of  the  land,  so  on  the  boundary  line  it  is  far  better 
the  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  resort  to  what  is  called  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  ; 
but  he  should  look  to  the  moral  support  of  the  whole  community  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  That  is  what  boycotting  does.  But  outrage  is  a  totally  different 
thing  ;  boycotting  gives  a  man  the  means  of  securing  his  rights,  without  any  resort  to 
outrages,  while  detaching  him  from  any  inclination  or  impulse  to  seek  revenge  by  his 
own  hands.  And  I  say  I  think  it  is  calculated  to  reduce  outrages. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  to  persons  taking  evicted  lands  I  will  not  ask  you  further  in 
detail,  but  draw  your  attention  to  the  first  item  in  the  return  of  crime  for  West  Galway, 
which  was  obtained  by  your  Lordship  from  Dublin.  Your  Lordship  may  find  there  is 
a  question  arising  first  in  West  Galway. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


76.655.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  O’Connor,  you  have  been  asked  about  two,  or  it  may 
be  three  speeches.  I  am  not  going  to  return  to  them — how  many  speeches  do  you 
suppose  you  have  made  in  this  agitation? — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  anything 
but  a  very  wide  guess. 

76.656.  Hundreds  ? — I  should  say  it  would  go  into  hundreds. 

76.657.  I  will  only  refer  to  one  of  these  speeches.  There  is  scheduled  in  the 
particulars  a  speech  at  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

76.658.  Which  has  not  been  put  in  ? — No,  it  is  not  among  those. 

76.659.  But  that  speech  in  Castleisland,  did  you  denounce  and  disadvise  people  from 
outrage  ? — Yes. 

76.660.  Whenever  occasion  has  arisen,  have  you  always  disadvised  people  from 
outrage  ? — Always.  I  always  regarded  outrage  and  crime  of  every  description,  as  not 
only  politically  and  morally  wrong,  but  as  a  nuisance  and  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
cause. 

76.661.  My  Lords,  a  speech  has  been  referred  to  which  was  at  Loughrea.  Without 
going  back  to  it,  Mr.  Atkinson  asked  whether  the  agent  had  been  murdered.  I  only 
want  to  remind  your  Lordships  it  was  before  that  that  the  agent  was  murdered — the 
date  of  that  speech  was  in  1885,  and  the  agent  of  Mr.  Blake  was  murdered  in 
1881. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  saying  that  that  particular  murder  did  not  take 
place  at  that  time,  but  there  were  several  murders  after. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  was  no  murder  of  agents,  and  there  was  no  murder  at  all 
after  1882. 

76.662.  As  to  America,  when  you  met  people  in  America,  when  people  were  present 
at  the  same  reception,  and  so  forth,  are  there  a  large  number  of  people  there — is  there 
a  multitude  of  people  there.  Describe  the  process? — Well,  from  early  morning  until 
very  late  at  night,  my  rooms  at  the  hotel  wherever  I  stopped,  were  crowded  in,  not 
with  dozens,  but  with  hundreds — a  constant  succession  of  men— some  important  men, 
some  not,  who  came  in  according  to  the  custom  of  that  country  very  freely,  and  spoke 
as  long  as  they  liked,  and  talked  with  others  as  much  as  they  do  to  those  they 
interv  ewed,  and  go  away  when  they  please. 

76.663.  I  believe  Colonel  Callaghan  referred  to  was  a  colonel  of  the  69th  State 
Militia,  and  not  the  Irish  Militia  ? — Yes,  very  likely. 

[ The  witness  left  the  box .] 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  of  course,  the  witness  will  be  here  for  further 
examination. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  ask  if  the  book  is  coming? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  oertainly  coming.  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  book  we  have  sent 
for  which,  I  think,  I  have  never  seen.  My  friend  has. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  because  we 
have  seen  it,  and  because  there  is  a  very  important  entry  in  it,  that  I  wish  to  see  it  now. 
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The  importance  of  these  books  only  arises  when  a  gentleman  comes  to  be  cross- 
examined.  who  can  give  us  an  account  of  what  they  contained. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  book  is  because  I  have  not  read  it. 

(The  Witness.)  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  be  examined  when  that  book  is  brought, 
in  connexion  with  the  letter. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  be  in  attendance. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  hope  it  will  be  here  very  soon. 


Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

76.664.  Were  you  in  April  1879  first  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Longford? — I  was. 

76.665.  And  you  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  Irish  politics  in  London  before  that 
date  ? — Oh,  yes. 

76.666.  I  believe  you  have  pursued  a  literary  life,  Mr.  McCarthy  ? — Certainly. 

76.667.  And  are  known  as  an  author  ? — Yes. 

76.668.  When  Mr.  Butt  died,  we  know  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
leadership  of  the  party  ? — Yes. 

76.669.  And  you  followed  Mr.  Shaw  at  first  ? — Yes. 

76.670.  Afterwards  you  attached  yourself  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  movement  ? — Yes. 

76.671.  Now,  after  the  election  of  1880,  did  you  have  a  meeting  of  your  party  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes. 

76.672.  And  I  believe  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Parnell  should  be 
the  leader  of  your  party,  and  you  rather  were  in  favour  yourself  of  Mr.  Shaw? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

76.673.  But  you  were  overruled,  and  I  believe  were  then]  the  vice-president  of  your 
party,  and  are  still  ? — And  am  still. 

76.674.  I  need  not  take  you  through  the  political  events  of  1880  and  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  being  brought  in.  Did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? 
—I  did. 

76.675.  At  what  date  ? — Somewhere  late  in  its  history,  after  the  Government 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  of  his  colleagues.  I  joined  it  then. 

76.676.  The  State  trials  were  in  December  1880  and  January  1881  ? — I  think  so. 

76.677.  Was  it  after  that  that  you  joined  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

76.678.  But  you  never  held  any  office  in  the  Land  League  ? — Oh,  never. 

76.679.  Mention  has  been  made,  I  think,  of  your  meeting  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  was 
released  from  Kilmainham  ? — Yes. 

76.680.  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  O’Donnell  to  Willesden  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 
Mr.  Parnell  was  released  on  parole,  and  was  going  to  Paris.  We  went  to  Willesden 
Junction  to  meet  him. 

76.681.  And  I  believed  he  stayed  in  London  that  night,  a  short  time,  on  his  w*ay  to 
Paris? — Yes. 

76.682.  At  that  time  did  you  have  any  correspondence  or  communication  with  him 
in  relation  to  the  perpetration  of  any  crime  at  all  ? — Certainly  not. 

76.683.  Were  you  aware  of  the  Invincible  conspiracy  or  of  any  other  conspiracy  ?  — 
No,  I  had  no  knowledge,  no  idea  whatever  at  that  time. 

76.684.  Now,  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  did  you  see  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Healy,  and  some  other  members? — Yes,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  news 
had  come. 

76.685.  Was  the  feeling  among  them  one  of  horror  and  dismay  ? — Utter  horror  and 
dismay. 

76.686.  Some  evidence  has  been  given  by  Captain  O’Shea  about  communications — 
negotiations  which  were  called  Kilmainham  negotiations.  You  were  cognisant,  I 
believe,  and  aware  of  them  ? — I  was. 

76.687.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  understand  that  there  was  to  be  any  stipulation  by 
your  party  or  any  member  of  it,  that  the  organisation  should  be  used  to  put  down 
outrage ;  that  your  organisation  which  had  previously  countenanced  outrage,  should 
be  used  to  suppress  it  ? — Certainly  not. 
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76.688.  As  far  as  you  know  and  believe,  bad  that  organisation  ever  encouraged  it  at 

all? — Never,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  .  ,  .  100l,  1QO,  ,  T 

76.689.  Was  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain  formed  m  1880  or  1881  <— 1 
think  in  1880 — I  think  towards  the  close  of  1880 — but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

76.690.  You  were  president,  and  remained  president  until  1884? — Yes. 

76.691.  And  the  secretary  was  Mr.  Frank  Byrne?— Yes. 

76.692.  And  the  treasurer  Mr.  Thomas  Quinn  ?— Yes. 

76.693.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Byrne,  did  you  find  him  a  straightforward  man  as  tar 
as  you  knew? — As  far  as  I  knew  he  was  always  a  straightforward  business  man, 
talking  but  little  of  politics,  but  much  of  organisation,  business,  and  elections,  and  the 

way  to  carrv  them.  .  .  ,  , 

76.694.  Had  he  been  employed  before  by  the  previous  organisation  i— He  had. 

76.695.  You  inherited  him? — We  inherited  him  from  Mr.  Butt,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  and 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  I  think.  .  ^  . 

76.696.  It  is  suggested  now  that  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  took  part  m  the  Fhcemx  rarh 
murders  ;  from  your  knowledge  of  him,  did  you  ever  see  anything  to  lead  you  to 
suspect  him  of  complicity  or  of  any  connexion  with  crime  ?  I  never  saw  anything  in 
him  or  heard  a  word  from  him  which  would  give  me  the  least  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

76.697.  The  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  I  do  not  know  what  its  business  was 

especially,  except  to  promote - ? — Organising  meetings  and  looking  after  the 

elections 

76,608.  I  must  ask  you  about  a  cheque  Mr.  McCarthy,  a  cheque  of  100i.,  given  to 
Mr.  Byrne  by  Mr.  Parnell,  I  believe,  without  going  into  your  statement  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  you  gave  some  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  you  had 
changed  that  cheque  against  some  other  smaller  cheque? — Yes,  I  made  this  mistake,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of— 

76.699.  {The  President.)  We  will  have  the  explanation  afterwards;  be  good  enough 
to  give  us  your  account  of  the  transaction  ? — The  actual  point  was  this.  Mr.  Byrne 
kept  no  banking  account ;  we  had  no  banking  account,  and  for  a  long  time  he  brought 
me  all  the  cheques  he  wanted  changed.  I  passed  them  through  my  bank,  and  I  gave 
him  my  cheque  for  the  amount.  On  this  one  particular  occasion,  Mr.  Byrne  had  applied 
for  leave  of  absence  because  of  his  ill-health,  and  he  had  a  medical  certificate  of  his 
ill-health,  and  he  was  to  go  to  Cannes  in  a  day  or  two,  and  before  he  left  he  came  to 
where  I  was  then  living,  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  was  busy  and  could  not  see  him. 
He  sent  me  in  a  cheque  which  he  had  received  from  a  Dublin  bank  from  the  National 
League  in  Dublin  for  100Z.  I  sent  him  out  my  cheque  for  100Z.  on  my  bank,  and  sent 
his  cheque  to  my  bank  afterwards. 

76.700.  Now,  I  believe  at  that  time  you  were  under  the  impression  that  you  changed 
your  cheque  for  some  smaller  cheques  ? — I  was,  because  that  was  a  very  common 
transaction.  He  very  often  brought  to  me  a  great  number  of  small  cheques,  and  even 
small  Post  Office  orders.  He  counted  up  the  amount  of  those,  and  I  took  all  those 
cheques  and  orders,  and  gave  him  my  cheque  on  my  bank  for  the  same  sum. 

76.701.  Did  you  draw  cheques  on  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Nicholas  Lane, 
City? — Yes. 

76.702.  Did  this  go  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  these  transactions  of  yours  ? — It  did. 

76.703.  Was  the  last  cheque  dated  24th  January  1883  ? 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  like  to  see  the  book  of  these  entries.  I  understand 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  asked  to  produce  this  book. 

76.704.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Have  you  got  your  pass-book? — I  have  not;  it  is  entered 
in  the  bank-book,  and  I  have  got  a  memorandum  of  them  here. 

76.705.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  like  to  have  the  pass-book? — I  have  not 
got  it. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  not  to  go  into  this  then.  I  am 
not  asking  for  anything  which  we  have  not  given  notice  of.  We  are  entitled  to  see 
this.  We  applied  for  this  more  than  once,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the  actual  dates  of 
these. 

76.706.  {The  President.)  Surely  there  can  be  no  objection  in  not  producing  it?— 
None  whatever — I  have  a  memorandum  from  the  bank. 

76.707.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  National  Bank  of  Scotland  would  have  the  account?--- 
Certainly,  and  I  have  got  from  them  a  memorandum  in  writing. 
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76.708.  You  got  it  from  them  ? — Yes. 

76.709.  ( The  President.)  First  of  all,  do  you  mean  you  have  a  memorandum? — Yes. 

{The  President.)  That  may  as  well  be  produced  in  the  meantime. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  On  the  21st  February  1889  we  applied  in  writing  to 
Lewis  &  Lewis  for  Nos.  3,  5,  and  6  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  which  are 
pass-books  for  1882  and  1883,  and  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  affidavit. 
This  was  not  the  first  application  Mr.  Soames  had  made.  Since  then  four  or  five  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  made,  and  I  must  ask  Mr.  McCarthy  to  be  good  enough  to  produce 
the  original  book.  That  extract  from  the  bank-book  is  not  the  same  thing. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Lewis  is  not  here,  so  I  cannot  produce  it. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Somebody  ought  to  be  here  to  produce  documents.  We 
have  been  here  since  half -past  10  this  morning  until  2  waiting  for  one  document  to 
be  produced. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  but  the  Court  has  been  occupied  the  whole  time. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  may  be,  but  why  are  they  not  here  ? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  From  the  mass  of  documents  it  is  impossible  to  have  everything 
here.  If  they  gave  us  notice  we  would  send  for  them. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  a  letter  that  Mr.  Soames  sent,  asking  for  these  books 
on  several  occasions.  If  they  had  had  them  sent  for,  we  should  have  had  them  as  soon 
as  the  application  was  made. 

{The  President.)  Now  let  us  take  care  to  repair  all  the  errors  of  the  past. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  want  to  enter  upon  these  matters. 

{The  President.)  Let  us  take  stock.  Now,  first  of  all  there  is  the  Register  Book, 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  of.  Is  that  here  now  ?  I  see  Mr.  Lewis  has  returned. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  All  the  books  that  are  in  my  possession  are  in  Court  now,  my  Lord. 

( The  President.)  The  particular  book  that  has  been  asked  for. 

{Mr.  Lewis.)  Mr.  Soames  will  look.  I  have  not  the  pass-book  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy. 

{The  President.)  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  it.  As 
to  the  pass-book,  where  is  that  ? 

{The  Witness.)  At  the  bank,  I  presume. 

76.710.  {The  President.)  Your  pass-book? — Yes,  I  have  not  had  it  for  a  long  time. 

76.711.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  to  your  bank  for  it  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  has  a  copy  of  the  book  under  the  Bankers  Act  which  I  suppose 
would  do. 

{The  President.)  The  pass-book  itself  can  be  had. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  say  you  have  a  memorandum.  We  cannot  put  that  in. 

76.712.  {The  President.)  We  can  have  it  in  m  the  meantime,  if  Mr.  McCarthy  wishes, 
and  it  can  be  checked  by  the  book  when  it  comes  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  do. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  What  is  the  last  date? 

{The  Attorney-General.)  You  quite  understand  this  is  admitted  subject  to  the  pass¬ 
book  being  produced. 

76.713.  {The  President.)  I  said  so;  it  is  for  convenience  that  it  is  produced? — 
January  24th  is  the  last. 

76.714.  {The  Attorney- General.)  What  is  the  January  24th — what  is  the  last? — 
24th  January  is  the  last  entry. 

76.715.  {The  President.)  What  year? — All  1883,  my  lord. 

76.716.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  was  the  last  entry? — That  was  the  entry  of  the 
cheque  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  McCarthy  I,  believe,  to  Mr.  Byrne,  100 1. 

76.717.  That  is  the  transaction  in  question? — That  is  the  cheque  sent  on  to 
Mr.  Byrne. 

76.718.  I  believe  Mr.  Byrne  had  applied  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill-health  before  then  ? — Yes. 

76.719.  And  he  had  produced  a  doctor’s  certificate  ? — Yes. 

76.720.  Have  you  heard,  or,  at  all  events,  have  you  seen  him  since  the  24th  January 
1883  ? — I  never  saw  him  since  then — I  had  not  seen  him  even  on  that  day. 

76.721.  You  did  not  even  see  him  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

76.722.  That  is  the  time  he  cashed  the  cheque.  Did  you  go  to  America  in 
September  1886  ? — Yes. 

76.723.  And  returned  in  the  spring  of  1887? — Yes. 
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76.724.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  when  you  were  in  America? — I  saw 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford  three  or  four  times. 

76.725.  Did  you  call  upon  him,  or  he  upon  you  ? — No,  he  called  on  me  at  my  hotel, 
and  talked  to  me  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  I  then  saw  him  afterwards  at  the  house 
of  Henry  George,  and  I  saw  him  on  one  or  two  platforms  or  lectures — I  think  on  two 
platforms. 

76.726.  Was  he  on  the  same  platform  at  the  same  time  as  yourself  when  a  lecture 
was  given  by  a  friend  of  yours  ? — Yes. 

76.727.  On  any  other  occasion? — And  I  think  he  was  on  the  platform  when  I 
delivered  an  address  in  New  York,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  think  he  probably 
would  be. 

76.728.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  been  advocating  dynamite — had  that  been 
brought  to  your  notice  ? — No,  I  never  heard  he  had  been  an  advocate  of  dynamite. 

76.729.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  read  the  “  Irish  World  ”  yourself  ? — I  used 
to  get  it  at  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  hardly  ever  read  it. 

76.730.  I  believe  all  members  nearly  got  it? — I  believe  they  all  got  it. 

76.731.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Devoy  or  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — I  never  saw  Mr.  Devoy  or 
Mr.  Sheridan. 

76.732.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Egan  in  America  ? — No. 

76.733.  I  believe  you  knew  Mr.  Egan  pretty  well  in  Dublin  and  London  ? — Very 
well. 

76.734.  Had  you  any  ground  to  believe  or  any  belief  that  he  was  concerned  in  any 
criminal  enterprise  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  in  the  least. 

76.735.  What  part  did  you  take — did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? — Very  little.  I  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  executive,  at  least,  some  of  them.  I  took  no  part  in  any  actual 
business  affairs. 

76.736.  You  only  have  a  general  knowledge? — A  general  knowledge. 

76.737.  Of  the  movements  and  objects  of  your  colleagues? — Certainly. 

76.738.  And  of  their  officials? — Yes. 

76.739.  As  far  as  you  know,  did  either  League  at  any  time  encourage  crime  in  any 
way  ? — Certainly  not. 

76.740.  Did  you  speak  often  ? — I  spoke  pretty  often,  yes. 

76.741.  Have  you  ever,  in  any  way,  encouraged  outrage  either  by  speech  or  other¬ 
wise  ? — Never. 

76.742.  Have  you  ever  deprecated  and  disadvised  outrage? — Very  often. 

76.743.  I  believe  you  are  prepared  to  answer  for  anything  you  have  said  ? — Yes, 
quite. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

76.744.  When  was  it  you  became  connected  with  the  Land  League  the  first  time  ? _ 

I  think  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1880.  It  was  immediately  after  the  Government 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Parnell  I  became  a  member,  as  I  represented,  as  a  protest  ao-ainst 
that  sort  of  policy. 

76.745.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  presume,  I  may  take  it  that  you  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  League,  first  of  all,  of  the  Land  League, 
and  then  the  National  League  ? — The  Land  League  I  did  not  know.  I  did  not  know' 
much  about  the  Land  League,  but  of  course  I  knew  the  League’s  prominent  men.  I 
live  in  London,  and  the  League  was  in  Dublin.  I  knew  all  the  prominent  men,  and  I 
think  I  knew  all  their  parties. 

76.746.  And  from  the  start  of  the  National  League,  probably  I  may  go  further,  and 
say  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  their  views  and  their  actions  ?— Oh,  certainly, 
yes. 

76.747.  What  was  the  earliest  time  after  you  had  your  attention  prominently  brought 
to  the  question  of  outrages  generally,  as  alleged  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
League  ? — Charges  were  being  made  constantly. 

76.748.  Were  you  in  the  House  ? — I  was  in  the  House. 

76.749.  When  Mr.  Forster  made  his  charge? — Yes,  certainly. 
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76.750.  Were  you  in  the  House  at  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone  also  made  his  charge? — 
Yes,  I  was. 

76.751.  Did  you  make  it  your  business  to  investigate  how  far  those  charges  were 
true  or  not? — Yes,  I  did. 

76.752.  Did  you  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  outrages  in  fact,  from  whatever  cause, 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  years  1880,  1881,  and  1882? — I  did  not  see  any 
reason  to  believe  that  serious  crime  had  increased  in  that  time. 

76.753.  You  did  not? — I  did  not. 

76.754.  Did  you  consult  the  returns  in  any  way  ? — I  consulted  the  returns. 

76.755.  I  presume  you  would  not  doubt  that  a  responsible  statesman  would  not  make 
these  sort  of  statements  without  grounds  for  making  them  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  was 
made  of  small  and  trivial  things  that  were  put  into  the  returns.  And  if  a  riot  occurred 
in  which  10  men  took  part,  that  was  given  as  10  different  outrages. 

76.756.  Do  you  mean  really  you  did  not  think  when  statements  were  made  that 
people  had  been  so  injured,  and  often  murdered — that  those  were  well  founded  ? — Of 
course,  they  were  well  founded,  the  murder.  I  do  not  say  the  charges  were  well 
founded  as  against  the  League ;  but  the  murders  took  place. 

76.757.  That  is  all  I  mean.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  in  the  investigation  that 
you  made,  that  these  outrages  were  committed  upon  inoffensive  persons,  like  herds,  for 
instance  ? — Yes. 

76.758.  Whose  only  offence  was  that  they  continued  in  the  employment  of  persons 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  League  ? — I  have  no  doubt  in  some  cases  that  was  so. 

76.759.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  in  that  state  of  affairs,  that  to  use  strong  language 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  ? — If  you  talk  of  strong  language  alone,  apart  from  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  every  other  consideration,  no  doubt  it  might. 

76.760.  Did  you  satisfy  yourself  whether  or  not  the  gentlemen  who  were  managing  the 
League  occasionally  used  very  strong  language  ? — I  thought  that  on  some  occasions 
very  strong  language  was  used — such  as  I  should  not  myself  use,  but  it  was  always 
accompanied  by  other  appeals  to  the  people,  which  I  thought  tended  in  the  direction  of 
order  and  peace. 

76.761.  You  were  in  court  yesterday,  I  think,  when  Mr.  Biggar  was  examined  ? — 
Yes. 

76.762.  Some  of  the  speeches  you  heard  read  seemed  to  be  of  a  dangerous  character? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  speeches  on  the  whole  were  of  a  dangerous  character.  You 
can  take  passages  which  are  stronger  than  I  should  use  myself. 

76.763.  May  I  take  it  there  was  nothing  you  heard  from  Mr.  Biggar  that  you 
disapproved  of  ? — I  mean  they  were  not  in  the  language  that  I  should  make  use  of 
myself. 

76.764.  You  were  in  court  when  Mr.  O’Connor’s  speeches  were  read  to-day? — Yes, 
I  was. 

76.765.  Was  there  anything  in  them  you  disapprove  of  ?— No. 

76.766.  You  heard  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  O’Connor  said  he  was  prepared  to  go  to 
punish  land-grabbers.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  should  not  go  as  far  as  he  went 
in  giving  evidence,  short  of  actual  violence,  but  I  do  agree  with  him  in  approving, 
under  certain  limitations,  of  boycotting. 

76.767.  Do  you  approve  of  boycotting  shown  to  amount  to  intimidation  as  a 
practice? — If  you  call  that  intimidation  I  do  not  approve  of  any  sort  of  harm 
personally  being  brought  to  bear  on  him — the  moral  reprobation  of  the  community  I 
do  agree  with. 

76.768.  I  want  to  get  your  views.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line — at  the  necessaries 

of  life  ? — I  should  refuse - 

76.769.  Would  you  disapprove  of  a  herd  or  a  caretaker  because  he  continued  to 
serve  a  man  who  came  under  the  displeasure  ot  the  League,  being  boycotted  ? — The 
whole  thing  is  a  great  struggle. 

76.770.  Never  mind  the  struggle.  Would  you  have  approved  of  a  herd  or  caretaker 
being  boycotted  to  the  extent  of  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  living,  simply  because 
he  w'as  working  for  a  man  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  League  ? — I  should 
quite  approve  of  people  who  had  goods  not  selling  them  to  him,  because  he  was 
breaking  through  a  certain  agreement  resolved  on  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  place, 
and  held  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  people  in  general. 
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76.771.  What  agreement  did  he  break  ?  What  has  he  done  except  to  live  with  his 

family _ what  has  he  done  wrong  ?— Continued  to  live  with  some  man  who  had  made 

himself  odious  to  the  people. 

76.772.  Was  he  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ? — I  should  be  very  sorry  he  should  go  to 


the  workhouse. 

76,773.  There  was  freedom  for  the  League  then,  and  none  for  the  herd  ? — Ihere  was 

no  freedom  for  the  League.  ,  . 

76  774.  What  was  the  freedom  for  the  herd  ? — It  is  the  man  s  own  choice  ;  he  could 

do  as  he  liked ;  he  has  a  right  to  deal  with  who  he  likes. 

76,775.  What  kind  of  rignt  has  he? — The  same  right  as  an  English  trading 


association  would  have.  . 

76.776.  A  trading  association.  Give  us  a  case — a  man  with  six  children  who  has 
lived  on  a  farm  for  five  years,  and  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  League.  Is  he 
to  o*o  out,  and  to  be  driven  to  go  out  because  he  chooses  to  work  for  a  particular 
individual,  or  to  be  deprive  1  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  should  say  the  case  is  not 

very  ordinary.  .  .  . 

76.777.  Is  it  a  thing  you  disapprove  of  ?— I  could  not  give  you  an  opinion. 

76/778.  Is  it  a  matter  you  think  the  League  would  approve  of  ? — I  cannot  possibly 


76.779.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  League  all  the  time  ? — Give  me  some 
ordinary  case,  and  I  will  tell  you. 

76.780.  Kindly  answer  my  question.  Is  that  according  to  your  notion  of  the 
principles,  of  the  League,  and  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  to  such  a  man  ? — I  should 
think  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all,  but  in  a  straggle 
of  that  kind,  I  think,  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary. 

76.781.  And  right  ? — And  right. 

76.782.  In  your  judgment  the  case  I  have  given  you;  would  that  be  a  case  of 
intimidation  or  not  ?— Well,  not  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  was  speaking 


of — with  violence. 

76.783.  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  a  case  of  intimidation  ? — Every  kind  of  influence 
you  bring  to  bear  upon  a  man  in  that  way  is  intimidation.  If  you  tell  a  man  that  he 
would  incur  displeasure  if  he  took  a  certain  course  that,  in  one  sense,  would  be 
intimidation. 

76.784.  Do  you  approve  of  men  being  named  as  enemies  of  the  League  ? — No. 

76.785.  Is  that  intimidation? — I  should  call  that  intimidation. 

76.786.  Is  that;;  in  your  knowledge  that  it  has  been  extensively  done — was  it  the 
practice  of  the  League  ? — I  have  no  notion. 

76.787.  That  persons  named  as  land-grabbers,  as  working  for  persons  who  have  taken 
evicted  farms  ? — I  thought  you  meant  the  list  of  names  of  the  persons  I  have  heard 
as  land-grabbers  denounced. 

76.788.  Denouncing  persons  by  name.  For  instance,  working  for  land-grabbers  ? — 
I  have  not  myself  heard  of  any  case  of  that. 

76.789.  Did  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  of  what  the  operations  of  the  League  are, 
if  you  have  not  gone  into  such  a  question  as  that  ? — I  have  not  heard  such  a  case  as 
that ;  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

76.790.  Did  you  become  acquainted  yourself  —  everyone  must  have  heard  that 
dynamitards  were  at  work  here  ? — I  have  heard  it. 

76.791.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  so  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  you,  tha' 
it  was  alleged  that  these  outrages  were  the  work  of  persons  in  America  ? — I  read 

that. 

76.792.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  use  of  dynamite  was  promoted  by 
Mr.  Ford  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that. 

76.793.  How  long  were  you  living  in  London  ? — I  think  about  29  years. 

76.794.  Reading  the  ordinary  newspapers  ? — Reading  the  ordinary  papers  and  writing 
to  them  sometimes. 

76.795.  You  never  heard  it  suggested  before  you  went  to  America  that  Mr.  Ford  in 
his  paper  was  said  to  be  connected  with  dynamite  work  ? — No,  I  never  heard  it 
suggested  that  he  was  connec  ted  with  dynamite  work. 

76.796.  Nor  the  “Irish  World”  ? — Nor  the  “  Irish  World.” 

76.797.  Or  advocated  the  use  of  it  ? — I  never  read  it. 
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76.798.  Or  heard  it  suggested?— I  do  not  remember  even  hearing  it  suggested. 

76.799.  In  the  House  of  Commons  or  elsewhere? — No. 

76’, 800.  Think  for  a  moment  ?— I  do  not  remember.  ,  , 

76,801.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons.  1  do  not 

remember  any  person  charged  about  dynamite.  . 

76  802  I  do  not  say  specifically,  but  did  you  never  hear  it  suggested  m  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Mr.  Ford  and  his  paper  were  connected  with  the  use  of  dynamite  .— 

I  cannot  remember  I  ever  heard  it;  I  heard  it  charged  against  him  that  he  was  an 
extremely  violent  man,  but  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  the  use  of  dynamite. 

76.803.  I  am  speaking  of  advocating  the  use  of  it  in  certain  circumstances  ?— I  never 

heard  of  his  advocating  the  use  of  dynamite.  ,  T,  T 

76.804.  Never  heard  it  suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  elsewhere  (— It  1  did 
I  certainly  cannot  remember  the  occasion. 

76.805.  I  will  pass  from  that  and  come  to  another  matter.  You  told  us  frankly 

enough  that  you  went  to  America  and  that  you  met  Mr.  lord  ?— Yes. 

76  806.  And  associated  with  him  ? — No,  not  associated  with  him. 

76  807.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  your  lectures? — No,  he  took  no  prominent 
part  in  my  lectures ;  my  lectures  were  all  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  a  literary 

institution,  the  best  institution  in  America.  ^  , 

76  808  Mr  Ford  was  on  the  platform  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  he  may  have  been 
present  at  one,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  reason  why.  I  think  he  was  on  the 
platform  when  I  gave  my  first  leoture  in  New  York,  but  I  do  not  know  that. 

76.809.  {Mr  Murphy.)  Mr.  McCarthy,  you  were  connected  with  the  English  League  ‘ 

76.810.  Let  me  see  who  the  persons  who  were  employed  there.  Mr.  Byrne  was  one  ? 

— Might  I  first  explain  about  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  ?  .  ,  , 

76  811  Anything  you  wish  ? — In  America  the  custom  is  to  lecture  under  some  great 
organisation  or  institution.  They  engage  you  for  a  certain  number  of  lectures  and 
then  the  very  common  custom  is  that  they  sell  these  lectures  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Mr  Patrick  Ford  had  been  at  one  time  living  m  Charlestown,  and  there  had  been  some 
great  earthquake  in  Charlestown,  causing  much  suffering.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  bought 
Ly  lecture  and  carried  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  Charlestown,  he  handing 
over  all  the  proceeds  to  them.  In  that  way  he  was  associated  with  that  lecture,  and  I 

nresume  he  came  on  the  platform.  ,  .  ,  .. 

76  812  I  nresume  that  if  you  had  known  of  his  connexion  with  the  dynamite  party 

you  would  have  kept  pretty  clear  of  him  ?— If  I  had  known  of  his  connexion  with 
the  dynamite  party  I  most  certainly  would  not  have  taken  a  share  m  any  kind 

76.813.  Did\ou  know  of  his  connexion  with  the  festival  in  connexion  with  the 
PVirPTiix-  Park  murders  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that  at  the  time. 

76.814.  I  mean  apart  from  this  Commission  ?— I  heard  of  it  after ;  I  had  not  known 

£  •  »  1 1 

76  815.  Now  I  come  to  another  matter.  Your  connexion  with  the  English  branch. 
Would  it  be  correct  to  describe  it  substantially  as  a  branch  of  the  Irish  National 

League  ? _ Well,  it  would,  except  in  this  ,  sense,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 

agrarian  question  here,  so  we  turned  our  attention  to  organising  and  getting  up  public 

“76,816.  You  were  supported  by  funds  that  came  from  the  Irish  National  Association  ? 

76,817.  And  the  members  were  all  members  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  . 

M  76^ 818 1  Let  us  see  who  you  employed.  Frank  Byrne  you  have  spoken  about  ?— Yes. 
7 6*81 9*.  John  Walsh  of  Middlesborough  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  him  at  all 

pe76°820y'l  musTask  a'httle  about  him.  Shall  I  not  find  in  your  books  a  record  of  his 
employment  as  one  of  your  servants  ? — I  daresay  he  was  an  organiser.  I  have  heard  he 

wras  an  organiser  in  the  north. 

76  821.  Was  he  paid  a  salary  in  the  north?— I  suppose  so.  .  ? 

76,822.  Making  reports  of  what  he  was  doing  to  your  body,  that  was  so,  was  it  no 

I  should  think  so. 
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76  823.  Which,  were  considered  by  the  executive  from  time  to  time? — From  time  to 

time,  yes,  in  a  very  casual  way.  . 

76  824.  It  seems  to  be  all  casual.  Was  there  no  real  executive  there  who  did  business 

in  a  business-like  way  ? — I  am  afraid  there  was  no  business-like  way.  Very  few  of  us 
did  much,  but  we  relied  upon  the  secretary. 

76.825.  On  Mr.  Byrne? — Yes. 

76.826.  Had  you  any  books  of  account  there  ?— No. 

76.827.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? — For  some  time  I  know  we  had  not. 

76*828.  At  any  time  ? — l  do  not  think  we  ever  had. 

76829.  Is  there  nobody  who  could  tell  me  more  about  it  than  you  ? — I  should  think 
the  later  president  could  tell  you  more  than  I. 

76.830.  (The  President.)  Who  ? — Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  who  followed  me,  perhaps  he 

could  tell  you  more.  _  .  . 

76.831.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  there  ever  an  account  with  the  .National  Bank  m  your 

time  ? — W  ith  the  English  do  you  mean  ? 

76.832.  Yes?— No. 

76.833.  Charing  Cross  branch  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

76.834.  Will  you  look  at  your  own  books,  please,  and  see  whether  there  is  anything 
in  them  which  will  show  whether  there  was  or  was  not  ? — We  have  a  fund  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  at  the  Charing  Cross  branch. 

76.835.  Now  we  are  getting  on.  When  was  that  opened  ? — That  was  not  the  National 

League,  I  think. 

76.836.  When  was  that  opened  ? — I  think  in  1886  ;  but  that  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  National  League. 

76.837.  Was  that  in  February  1886  or  March  1886  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  date — 
sometime  in  1886. 

76.838.  There  are  some  matters  that  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  I  hope  the  books  are 
here  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  on  if  they  are  not.  You  made  an  affidavit  in  the 
course  of  this  case  in  which  you  gave  this  information — it  was  made,  my  Lord,  so  far 
back  as  the  9th  October — that  you  had  no  books. 

“  Except  my  pass-books  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  for  the  years 
«  1880,  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  bankers  producing  it.” 
That  is  the  book  we  have  been  speaking  about. 

“  I  was  president  of  the  Irish  Land  League  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  never 
“  had  the  books  of  the  said  societies  in  my  possession,  except  technically  as  the 
“  president;  but  with  the  desire  of  giving  every  information  to  the  Commission,  I 
«  have  obtained  a  list  of  the  said  books,  which  shall  be  produced  for  the  inspection 
“  of  the  solicitors  of  the  defendants.” 

That  was  so  far  back  as  the  9th  October  1888.  Now,  I  call  for  the  cash  book  from 
October  1881  to  September  1883. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  cash  book? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  cash  book  of  the  English  association. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  j Reid.)  Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  now  to  state  that  that  book  about 
which  mention  was  made  seems  to  have  been  here  the  whole  time,  only  by  error 
Mr.  Soames  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  here. 

(The  President.)  Which  book  are  you  referring  to? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  book  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  has  referred,  the  Register 
Letter  book. 

(The  President.)  How  may  I  identify  it? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  Register  Letter  book  about  which  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  was 
asked,  and  it  was  asked  for  many  times. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  upon  a  different  matter. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then  my  observation  drops. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  my  Lord ;  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  is  so. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  upon  a  different  matter  now.  I  want  the  cash  book  for  the 
Irish  National  League  of  Great  Britain  from  October  1881  to  September  1883,  is  that 

here? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  Mr.  Lewis  has  it  at  present. 

(Mr.  Lewis.)  I  either  have  it  or  it  is  in  the  office. 

x  55696.— Uv.  99.  jV 
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(ilfr.  Murphy.)  I  also  want  I  may  say  the  ledger  from  1881  to  1883. 
cash  book  from  October  1881  to  September  1883. 

76.839.  What  has  become  of  that  book,  Mr.  McCarthy? — I  do  not  know  in  the 

I©  cist1 

76.840.  You  made  a  supplementary  affidavit,  I  think,  yesterday,  upon  the  subject, 
and  this  is  the  affidavit.  There  have  been  repeated  applications  made  for  these  books 
according  to  my  instructions : — 

“  I  gave  directions  for  the  said  books  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
“  Messrs?  Lewis  &  Lewis,  that  the  same  might  be  inspected,  but  I  am  informed 
“  that  the  list  set  out  by  me  as  aforesaid  contained  certain  books  that  are  not  in 
“  the  possession  of  the  said  organisation,  and  cannot  be  produced  by  me.” 

Now  I  want  to  understand  about  this  matter  ? 

(Mr.  Lewis.)  I  will  explain  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  will  call  Mr.  Lewis  to  explain  it. 

76.841.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  I  will  go  on.  We  have  a  letter  in  the  evidence  at 
page  2408  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Thomas  Quinn  of  the  10th  February  1883  1 — 

“  I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  3 51.  17 s.  Id.,  the  amount  of  cash  in  my  hands 
“  belonging  to  the  Executive.” 

Have  you  any  means  at  present  of  telling  me  upon  what  bank  that  cheque  was  drawn  ? 

—No.  ,  „ 

76,841a.  Or  where  it  was  paid  ? — The  cheque  he  sent  back  ? 

76*842.  Yes  ? — No,  I  never  saw  it.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  It  was  not  sent 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  your  Lordships  will  allow  me,  when  we  have  examined  these  books 
I  will  put  the  further  question.  We  have  not  examined  them  yet. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

76.843.  Had  you  ever,  from  first  to  last,  during  your  visit  to  America,  any  political 
conversation  with  Mr.  Ford? — None  whatever. 

76.844.  The  conversation,  such  as  you  had  related  to  this  question,  about  this  lecture  ? 

— Precisely.  . 

76.845.  My  learned  friend  put  a  case  to  you,  a  hypothetical  case,  of  a  person  being 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  had  six  children.  Have  you  known  of  cases  in 
your  experience  of  men  with  families  being,  what  you  considered  at  any  rate,  cruelly 
evicted  ? — Yes,  indeed. 

76.846.  And  you  said  just  now  that  there  was  no  freedom  for  the  League.  You 
used  that  expression  ? — Yes. 

76.847.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — All  the  force  of  the  law 
and  all  the  social  force  of  the  landlord  class,  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  shop-keeping 
class,  who  depend  upon  the  landlords ;  all  those  several  forces  were  against  them — 
social  and  legal  forces. 

76.848.  You  said  too,  that  the  justification  for  a  condition  of  things  that  was  put  to 
you  by  my  learned  friend,  or  rather  the  justification  for  the  existence  of  things  that 
was  put  to  you  by  my  learned  friend,  would  depend  upon  the  conditions  that  made  it 
necessary  ? — -Precisely. 

76.849.  What  are  the  conditions  to  which  you  referred  ?. — That  it  came  to  be  a 
struggle  for  life  between  a  large  portion  of  the  tenant  class  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
landlords  ;  in  that  case  I  held  that  a  National  organisation  to  bind  the  one  class  to  the 
other,  and  to  protect  them  against  the  other,  was  necessary  and  right. 

76.850.  And  did  you  believe  that  the  only  mode  of  conducting  that  strife,  as  you 
have  called  it,  was  by  bringing  about  some  such  combination  as  was  constituted  by  the 
League?— I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  was  the  only  mode  of  effecting  that  purpose 
without  disturbance,  without  violence,  and  without  crime. 

76.851.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  that  the  combination  which  enabled 
people  to  be  boycotted  would  be  a  preventive  of  crime,  as  giving  the  people  that  force 
to  rely  upon  ? — I  entirely  agree  with  him. 

76.852.  Those  are  the  conditions  which  to  your  mind  justified  this  course  of  conduct  ? 
—  They  are. 
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Mr.  George  Lewis  recalled  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Li.  T.  Reid. 

76.853.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  these  books.  Have  you  got  whatever  books  you 
had,  and  have  you  shown  them  to  the  other  side? — I  have  shown  every  book  that  has 
come  into  my  possession  to  Mr.  Soames ;  but  may  I  explain  as  to  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
affidavit,  your  Lordship  made  an  order  that  each  of  the  incriminated  members  should 
make  an  affidavit.  They  are  65  in  number,  and  they  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  I  did  my  very  best  to  disclose  every  possible  document  that  had 
been  in  their  possession,  and  I  sent  to  Mr.  Brady,  who  is  now  sesretary  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  National  League,  to  bring  me  a  list  of  all  documents  that  had  been  in  his 
possession.  He  brought  me  a  list,  and,  relying  on  the  accuracy  of  that  list  (I  daresay 
it  is  correct?  even  now),  Mr.  McCarthy  made  his  affidavit,  so  that  the  books  should  be 
disclosed ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  produce  the  books,  and  there  has  been  some 
confusion  about  these  books.  I  have  sent  a  telegram  again  to  Mr.  Brady  to  see  me 
this  afternoon.  I  believe  them  to  be  in  existence,  and  they  shall  be  produced  to-morrow 
morning.  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  in  this  case. 

76.854.  (The  President.)  Which  books  ? — I  mean  the  books  of  the  English  National 
League — the  branch  Mr.  Murphy  asked  for. 

76.855.  ( The  President.)  We  ought  to  have  them  all? — They  are  all  here. 

76.856.  (The  President.)  I  attach  less  importance  to  the  English  branch  than  to  the 
Irish  ? — The  only  information  of  the  Irish  books  that  I  had  was  that  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Moloney.  I  set  that  out  in  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  Kenny’s  as  the  last 
person  who  had  possession  of  any  of  the  documents,  and  Mr.  Moloney  was  subpoenaed 
by  the  “  Times.”  I  thought  to  produce  the  documents ;  but  after  Mr.  Parnell  was 
examined,  and  had  promised  your  Lordships  to  do  what  he  could  to  get  the  books,  I 
sent  for  Mr.  Moloney,  and  I  insisted  on  his  putting  in  my  possession  any  documents 
that  he  had,  and  he  brought  me  the  four  books  that  I  have  produced  to  your  Lordships. 
Those  are  the  only  documents  that  have  come  into  my  possession ;  otherwise  they 
should  have  been  produced,  of  course. 

76.857.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  believe  there  are  some  more  of  the  Irish  books  sent  by 
Mr.  Brady  which  are  there,  are  they  not  ? — I  think  they  are  the  English  books,  the 
English  association.  The  English  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Association  was  in 
London. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  They  had  better  be  identified  seriatim. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  I  will  see  to  that  in  a  moment. 

(The  Witness.)  I  believe  there  are  no  other  books  of  the  Irish  National  League  but 
the  four  books  I  have  produced  to  your  Lordships.  There  are  a  great  number  there, 
but  they  have  reference  to  the  English  National  League. 

77.858.  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  am  right,  and  that  they  are  the  Irish  books  ? — 
I  have  not  gone  through  the  books  myself. 

76.859.  At  all  events,  whatever  they  are  ? — If  there  are  any  others,  Mr.  Reid,  they 
have  come  from  Mr.  Brady,  I  believe. 

76.860.  There  are  some  books  which  have  come  from  Mr.  Brady.  There  are  some 
here  which  obviously  are  Irish  books  by  their  names.  There  is  the  Kilskeery  branch  ? 
— The  National  League,  I  think. 

76.861.  There  is,  for  example,  co.  Tipperary.  That  I  have  in  my  hand. 

( The  President.)  What  date  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  in  a  moment.  1  do  not  think  it  appears 
in  any  page  I  have  looked  at  now.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  them.  There 
are  some  entries  which  seem  to  be  lists  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
different  counties,  with  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

76.862.  (The  President.)  Of  what  date? — There  is  no  date  to  it. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Here  is  one.  May  I  hand  it  up  to  show  your  Lordship?  [The 
book  ivas  handed  up  to  the  President.'] 

(The  President.)  This  will  form  a  clue.  Where  did  this  book  come  from  ? 

76.863.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Do  you  know, Mr.  Lewis?  I  think  these  books  came  from 
Mr.  Brady,  did  not  they  ? — I  do  not  think  1  received — I  am  certain  I  have  received  no 
books  from  anybody  but  Mr.  Brady,  except  the  books  that  Mr  Harrington  produced  of 
the  National  League.  They  were  all  produced  at  my  office  to  Mr.  Soames,  but  I  believe 
I  never  received  any  books  except  from  Mr.  Brady;  but  I  may  tell  your  Lordships  I 
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W  had  so  much  to  do  that  I  have  not  really  looked  through  these  books  or  examined 
Them  They  have  been  in  charge  of  a  clerk  ;  the  League  books  from  the  tune  they 
came'  into  my  possession  have  not  gone  out ;  they  have  been  locked  up  so  that  there 

should  be  no  question  about  them.  » 

76  864.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Whatever  these  books  were,  or  wherever  they  came  from, 

were’these  books  shown  to  the  solicitor  for  the  “  Times  ”  ?— Every  one  of  them. 

76  865.  (The  President.)  The  question  is  when  ? — Months  ago;  directly  Mr.  Soames 
was  ready  to  see  them  I  made  an  appointment,  and  they  were  all  produced  to  him. 

76.866.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  They  were  all  in  a  box,  or  two  boxes  ?— Yes  ;  I  think  some 

time  elansed.  He  had  plenty  to  do  also.  ..  . 

76.867.  That  is  all  you  know  about  them  ? — Yes  ;  those  books  may  all  remain  with 

Mr  Cunynghame  if  your  Lordship  wishes  it.  , 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  care  where  they  remain  as  long  as  we  have  them  when  we 

^(Mr^Lo’ckwood.)  I  was  going  to  say  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  who  is  one  of  the 
gentlemen  under  my  special  charge,  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  m  that  affidavit  he  is 
dealing  not  with  any  actual  physical  possession,  but  with  that  constructive  possession 

which  would  be  attendant  on  his  position  in  the  League. 

( The  Witness.)  I  explained  to  Mr.  McCarthy  that  I  had  got  a  list  from  Mr.  Brady, 
and  that  I  should  insert  that  list,  and  I  had  never  examined  the  books,  and  he  accepted 
it  from  me  as  correct.  If  anybody  is  to  blame,  I  am  blameable. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

76.868.  I  want  to  get  the  thing  into  something  like  order  if  I  can.  Who  is  the 
person  whom  vou  have  named,  Brady  ?— He  is  the  London  secretary  of  the  National 
League  in  London.  Ho  succeeded  Mr.  McSweeney,  who  is  dead.  Mr.  McSweeney 
succeeded  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  to  bring  it  back  to  your  mind. 

76.869.  Would  you  give  me  his  Christian  name  f — James  Brady. ^ 

76.870.  And  address  ?—  He  has  been  subpoenaed  by  the  “  Times.  ,. 

76.871.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  that? — May  I  ask  my  clerk  what  his 

1  1  *Q  ?  * 

76.872.  Certainly? — [ After  consulting  the  cleric. ]  Mr.  John  Brady,  26,  Great  Lmith 

Street,  Westminster.  v 

76.873.  You  received  certain  books  from  him  ?  i  es.  , 

76  874.  I  will  ask  you  to  identify  which  they  are  directly.  The  other  person  whom 
you  have  named  as  a  person  from  whom  you  have  got  books  is  a  person  name  . 

M76875.  Will  you  give  me  his  name  and  address  ? — I  obtained  it  from  you. 

76  876*.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question  ?— I  really  cannot  give  it ;  I  cannot 
remember  it;  but  I  will  give  it  you.  [After  consulting  the  cleric].  11,  Calthorpe 

Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  „  ,  .  v  j  , 

76,877.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  reason  for  not  having  applied  to 

Mr  Moloney  before  was  that  he  had  been  -subpoenaed  for  the  “Times,  do  you  give 
that  as  a  reason  ?— No,  I  do  not ;  I  did  not  give  that  as  a  reason. 

76  278  Then,  I  do  not  understand  the  point  of  your  observation  about  his  ha  l  g 
been’subpcenaed  by  the  “  Times  ”  ?-That  I  gave  you  the  information  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  those  books ;  that  you  subpoenaed  him,  and  that  if  you  had  thought  it 
valuable  for  your  case  you  could  have  called  him  as  a  witness.  .  . 

( The  President.)  Those  observations  always  provoke  further  discussion.  Be  kind 

enough  to  answer  the  question  simply.  . 

(The  Attorney-General.)  They  shall  not  on  this  occasion,  my  Lord. 

76  879.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Moloney  was  subpoenaed  with  a  duces  tecum  to 

produce  the  Land  League  books  ? — Do  I  know  it  by  whom  ? 

76.880.  My  question  is,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Moloney  was  subpoenaed  by 
Mr.  Seamen  with  a  duces  tecum  to  produce  the  .books  ?-I  do  not  know.  I  never  knew 
nothing  about  Mr.  Moloney  in  my  life  until  I  wrote  to  him  after  Mr.  larnells 

examination  and  a.cked  him  to  call  upon  me.  .  .  , 

76.881.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Moloney  first  yourself  . — I  think  Saturday  fortnight, 

nr  Saturday  three  weeks. 
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76.882.  I  call  your  attention  to  this — you  know  that  in  the  affidavit  that  was  made  by 

Dr.  Kenny _ I  understand  that  you  prepared  all  the  affidavits  ? — W ell,  I  supervised 

76.883.  You  are  a  gentleman  of  experience,  Mr.  Lewis.  Were  the  affidavits  of 

documents  prepared  in  your  office  ? — Certainly. 

76.884.  And  I  think  you  have  fairly  said,  with  reference  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  that  if 
there  is  a  mistake  in  his  affidavit  you  are  responsible  for  it  ? — Yes,  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
affidavit  was  made  by  me.  He  was  in  Loudon,  and  a  great  number  of  the  gentlemen 

were  in  Ireland. 


76.885.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  paragraph  in  Dr.  Kenny’s  affidavit,  made  on  the 
12th  of  October  1888,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief 
— the  first  paragraph  is  a  formal  one. 

“  I  have  not  now,  and  never  had  in  my  possession,  any  books  except  as  berein- 
“  after  mentioned.” 

Then,  2 — 

“  I  was  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  from  the  month  of 
“  February  1880,  to  the  month  of  October  1881.  During  that  period  there  were 
“  in  my  possession  the  following  books  of  the  said  League,  the  banker’s  pass- 
“  book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank,  cash  book,  cheque  book,  returned  cancelled 
“  cheques.” 

Who  gave  you  the  information,  Mr.  Lewis,  for  enumerating  those  four  books,  or  those 
four  classes  of  books  ? — May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  tell  me  where  that  is  sworn. 

76.886.  That  is  sworn  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kenny,  of  15,  Rutland  Square,  Dublin  ? — But 
where,  I  say,  in  Ireland. 

76.887.  It  is  sworn  before  Mr.  Valentine  Dillon? — That  affidavit  was  prepared  by 
my  agent  in  Dublin. 

76.888.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  at  present  that  you  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it  at  all? — None  whatever,  except  that  I  wrote  and  asked  him  to  ask  Dr.  Kenny  to 
disclose  the  books  that  were  in  his  possession,  or  had  been  in  his  possession. 

76.889.  Am  I  to  understand  that  for  this  affidavit  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  you 
are  not  responsible  ? — I  suppose  I  am  in  some  sense  responsible. 

76.890.  I  am  not  putting  the  legal  responsibility,  I  am  putting  you  personally  ? — No, 
it  was  not  drawn  from  any  information  I  received  or  gave. 

76.891.  I  understand  you  have  no  actual  personal  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this 
affidavit  ? — None  whatever. 

76.892. 

“  Such  books  and  documents  passed  out  of  my  possession  in  the  month  of 
“  October  1881  when  I  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Kilmainham  prison.  I 
“  believe  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into  the  possession  of 
“  Mr.  W.  F.  Moloney,  who  was  himself,  within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest, 
“  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol.” 

In  the  first  place,  do  I  understand  that  the  name  of  Moloney  did  not  come  to 
your  notice  in  connexion  with  the  books  prior  to  Mr.  Parnell  being  examined? — Yes, 
it  did. 

76.893.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Moloney  had  been  the  person  who  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Kenny’s  affidavit,  supposed  to  have  received  the  books  in  October 
1881  ? — When  I  read  that  affidavit. 


76.894.  When  may  I  take  that  to  have  been  ? — Before  it  was  filed. 

76.895.  Then  I  may  take  that  to  have  been  evidently  about  the  month  of  October 
1888  ? — Certainly. 


76.896. 

“  I  am  not  aware  into  whose  possession  the  said  books  and  documents  then 
“  passed.  The  said  books  and  documents  have  never  since  my  arrest  been  in  my 
“  possession  or  under  my  control.” 

Did  you  consider  the  matter  of  the  Land  League  books  in  the  month  of  October  last  as 
of  importance  or  not,  Mr.  Lewis  ? — In  what  sense  of  importance  ? 

76.897.  Of  importance  for  elucidating  the  facts  that  might  be  proved  before  this 
Commission? — So  far  as  they  disprove  the  charges  of  the  “  Times  ”  paper  which  the 
“  Times  ”  paper  made  against  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  I  did  not. 
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76.898.  I  call  your  attention  tliat  the  affidavit  specifically  referred  to  the  Land 
League,  the  others  having  passed  into  Moloney’s  possession  and  remained  there,  I 
understand  you  made  no  inquiry  from  Mr.  Moloney  until  a  fortnight  ago  ? — No,  I 
never  did,  and  I  should  not  now  except  for  the  request  of  the  learned  President. 

76.899.  Did  you  ever  ask  what  became  of  that  cash  book  ? — -The  cash  book  is  here. 

76.900.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cash  book  referred  to  in  this  affidavit 
is  the  one  which  is  produced  ? — Certainly. 

76.901.  On  whose  information  do  you  make  that  statement? — Mr.  Moloney’s 
information. 

76.902.  Then  Mr.  Moloney  has  informed  you  that  the  black  book,  I  think  marked 
D  1,  or  is  it  marked  D  2  ? — The  cash  book  commencing  October,  I  think  it  is  1879,  is 
the  cash  book. 

76.903.  You  are  making  a  mistake  ? — May  I  show  you  the  book  I  mean  ? 

76.904.  Is  that  the  book  you  mean  ?  [. Handing  a  book  to  the  witness.] — No,  it 

is  not. 

76.905.  These  are  the  other  three ;  will  you  take  them  and  say  which  is  the  one, 
please,  which  you  regard  as  the  cash  book  ?  [Banding  books  to  the  witness.'] — This  one, 
D  1. 

76.906.  Will  you  just  keep  that  before  you  ? 

(The  President.)  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it  for  a  moment  ?  [ The  book  was  handed  to 

the  President] . 

(The  Witness .)  And  this  book,  my  Lord,  which  continues — [referring  to  another]. 

76.907.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Lewis,  you  are  not  quite  applying 
your  mind  to  my  question.  I  am  asking  you  to  identify,  if  you  are  able  to  do  so,  the 
book  referred  to  as  the  cash  book? — Well,  I  should  say  that  is  the  cash  book,  and  that 
is  the  continuation  of  it. 

76.908.  It  is  not  really  a  question  of  your  saying  ? — But  you  asked  me  the 
question. 

76.909.  Kindly  listen  to  my  question.  You  undertake  to  identify  one  of  the  books 
as  the  book  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kenny.  I  desire  to  know,  not  what  inference  you  draw 
about  the  books,  but  whether  you  will  now  say,  either  from  Dr.  Kenny  or  Mr.  Moloney, 
that  that  is  the  cash  book  ? — In  1881  nor  at  this  time  have  I  any  knowledge  of  what 
particular  book  is  the  cash  book,  but  these  books  were  brought  to  me  as  the  cash 
books,  and  I  see  they  are  the  cash  books. 

76.910.  You  are  not  applying  your  mind  to  my  question.  I  call  your  attention  to 
this,  that  the  banker’s  pass  book,  cheque  book,  and  returned  cancelled  cheque  book  are 
referred  to.  I  ask  you  if  Dr.  Kenny  gave  any  information  as  to  what  was  the  cash 
book  to  which  he  refers  there  ? — I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Kenny  in  my  life — yes,  I  have, 
once. 

76.911.  Have  you  from  Mr.  Moloney  any  information  about  the  cash  book? — Yes; 
that  book  D  1  is  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  is  continued  by  this  book,  which  is  D  2. 

76.912.  I  will  take  your  answer.  Those  two  books,  I  think  you  call  them  D  1  and 
D  2, -Mr.  Moloney  has  told  you  are  the  cash  books  in  question? — Yes,  the  only  books  in 
his  possession. 

76.913.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  The  affidavit  goes  on  in  this 
way : — 

“  I  believe  the  books  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Moloney  who  was 
“  himself  within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest  also  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 

•  “  Dundalk  Gaol,  and  I  am  not  aware  into  whose  possession  the  said  books  and 
“  documents  then  passed.” 

Would  that  convey  to  your  mind  that  Moloney  had  parted  with  them  to  somebody  who 
was  unknown  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

76.914.  What  then? — Simply  that  he  was  giving  the  fullest  account  that  he  possibly 
could  of  his  knowledge  of  the  books  ;  that  is  all. 

76.915.  Do  I  understand  you  to  indicate  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  affidavit 
represents  that  Moloney  had  no  longer  charge  of  them  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it 
simply  means  that  he  does  not  know  whether  Moloney  ever  parted  with  them  or  not. 

( The  President.)  “  Had  then  passed.” 

76.916.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  “I  am  not  aware  into  whose  possession  the  said  books 
and  documents  then  passed.”  I  do  not  wish  to  press  a  gentleman  in  your  position 
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unduly,  but  would  not  that  convey  to  your  mind,  if  that  affidavit  were  handed  to  you, 
that  Moloney  had  parted  with  them  to  somebody  ? — It  would  not  convey  so  to  my  mind. 

76.917.  The  returned  cancelled  cheques — did  you  ask  for  those  ? — I  have  not. 

76.918.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them? — I  do  not,  except  that  I  asked 
Moloney  if  those  were  the  only  documents  that  were  in  his  possession,  and  he  said 
they  were  the  only  documents.  Beyond  that  I  made  no  special  application. 

76.919.  The  banker’s  pass-book  of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  did  you  ask  for  that? — 
No. 

76.920.  Do  you  know  where  that  is  ? — No. 

76.921.  The  cheque-book? — You  have  the  banker’s  account  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  ; 
the  pass-book  would  be  a  copy  of  that. 

76.922.  I  am  not  asking  you  either  to  argue  or  reason  with  me,  but  to  answer  the 
question? — Yes,  but  I  tell  you  why  I  have  not  asked  for  it ;  if  it  is  in  existence  the 
fact  is  that  you  have  the  banker’s  book,  the  pass-book,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  banker’s 
ledger,  which  has  been  put  in  evidence  here. 

76.923.  Have  you  seen  the  banker’s  book  ? — I  have  not. 

76.924.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  copy  ? — It  could  be  a  copy  of  nothing 
else. 

76.925.  (The  President.)  You  are  not  to  make  any  selection  of  the  books  that  you 
think  are  to  be  produced,  and  say  I  need  not  produce  these  books,  it  is  a  copy  of 
another? — I  have  told  your  Lordship  that  these  are  the  only  four  books  that  Moloney 
told  me  he  had  in  his  possession. 

76.926.  Now  you  are  asked,  therefore,  why  the  others  are  not  here? — I  was 
explaining  the  absence  of  it — that  the  absence  of  it  is  not  injuring  their  case  at  all. 

76.927.  That  is  not  the  sort  of  answer  that  is  necessary.  We  want  to  get  at  the 
facts,  and  your  judgment  that  it  is  not  dangerous  to  the  case  is  not  the  point. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  find  I  made  a  mistake  in  reference  to  myself,  and  I  wish  to 
correct  it.  I  find  that  the  subpoena  was  not  a  duces  tecum,  but  an  ordinary  subpoena. 
There  is  the  subpoena  \_producing  the  same~\. 

76.928.  I  must  again  put  it  to  you  in  consequence  of  this.  When  this  affidavit  was 
handed  over,  did  you  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  by  the  “  Times  ”  people,  or 
Mr.  Soames,  that  Moloney  had  no  longer  got  the  books  ? — I  did  not  know  what  they 
would  understand  by  it.  Simply  the  affidavit  was  made  in  Ireland,  and  it  disclosed  all 
the  information  that  Dr.  Kenny  could  give  about  the  books. 

76.929. 

“  I  am  not  aware  into  whose  possession  the  said  books  and  documents 
“  passed.” 

—Yes. 

7  6,930.  Have  you  ever  inquired  as  to  what  became  of  the  letters  received  by  the 
Land  League  ? — Nothing  more  than  the  inquiry  from  Mr.  Moloney  if  he  had  in  his 
possession  any  documents  other  than  those  he  brought  to  me. 

76.931.  Then  the  answer  is  you  have  never  inquired  what  became  of  the  letters  that 
were  received  by  the  Land  League  ? — No  further  inquiry. 

76.932.  You  were  aware  of  a  number  of  letters  that  had  been  put  in  evidence  that 
came,  or  were  said  to  have  come,  from  the  custody  of  Mr.  Phillips,  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — 
Yes. 

76.933.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  other  similar 
letters  sent  to  the  Land  League  ? — None  whatever. 

76.934.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  who  were  the  clerks  who  would  have  the 
custody  of  such  letters  ? — No  inquiry. 

76.935.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  letter  books  were  kept  by  the 
Land  League? — No. 

76.936.  As  to  whether  any  record  was  kept  prior  to  the  book  produced,  of  what  was 
done  with  the  letters? — No. 

76.937.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  Land  League 
minute  book? — No  other  than  the  inquiry  that  I  made  from  Mr.  Molony. 

76.938.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Hibernian  Bank  accounts — I  presume  you 
have  seen  those  yourself  ? — Yes. 

76.939.  That  they  show  nothing  but  numbers  of  cheques  ? — Yes. 
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76  940.  That  with  very  rare  exceptions,  out  of  a  great  many  thousands,  there  is 
nothing  to  identify  to  whom  the  money  went  ?— Certainly. 

^  76  941.  Did  you  at  all  take  any  steps  to  trace  any  of  the  money  ?— . No. 

76942  You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  John  Ferguson  letter  being  disclosed,  Mr.  Lewis 
—the  Timothy  Horan  letter  ? — I  remember  its  being  produced  here,  yes. 

76  943  Had  you  had  any  information  about  that  letter  before  it  was  disclosed  .  JNo. 
76944*  I  must  pat  it  to  you  with  regard  to  all  those  letters  that  were  disclosed  to 
Mr  Soames,  when  they  were  disclosed,  and  when  they  were  produced  m  Court  did  you 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  were  genuine  or  not  ?  I  do  not  think  they  were 

6T76d945  °iesaid  when  produced  in  Court  ?-I  hove  never  had  the  custody  o£  any  single 

le7C  946.  That  is  not  my  point.  I  want  to  know  whether,  when  those  documents  were 
produced,  you  examined  them,  or  took  any  steps  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  genuine 

or  not?— Which  documents  do  you  refer  to? 

76  947.  The  letters  produced  to  Mr.  Soames  .— What  letters. 

76  948  The  letters  produced— the  John  Ferguson  letter  ?— I  only  recall  the  Timothy 
Horan  one,  on  which  any  point  had  been  made.  Upon  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ferguson 

im^e949teArebyou  aware  that  the  accounts  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  show  hundreds  of 
payments  extending  after  the  20th  of  October  1881  on  the  Land  League  — ts  ;  that 
}s  to  say,  the  accounts  open  to  the  Land  League  right  down  to  August  1882  and  into 

1883  ? _ I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  late,  but  certainly  during  1882,  yes. 

76  950.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  there  are  some  hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands 
of  transactions,  daily  and  monthly  transactions  for  many  months  after  October  1881  . 

^76,951.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  ascertain  by  whom  these  transactions  were 

carried  out  ? — No.  ,T 

76  952.  By  whom  the  payments  were  made  . — JNo. 

76  953  Were  the  documents  are  that  related  to  those  transactions  .—JNo.  t 

76954.  Have  you  made  no  inquiry,  Mr.  Lewis,  as  to  where  the  Land  League  business 
was  being  done  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  October  1881  .  JNo.  .  _ 

76  955  Nor  by  whom  ?— It  has  been  proved  over,  and  over,  and  over  again  m  this 
Court,  Why  should  I  make  inquiries  about  matters  that  have  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  and  the  amounts  of  money  paid,  and  so  for  . 
Months  ago  the  accounts  had  been  put  in.  Why  should  I  make  inquiry  • 

76,956.  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  but  have  you  taken  any  steps  whatever  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  documents  which  would  be  connected  with  the 

transactions  subsequently  to  the  20th  of  October  1881  .--No. 

76  957.  The  Ladies’  Land  League-you  have  beard  of  course  that  referred  to 
constantly  ?— That  is  the  League  that  you  have  been  asking  me  about  from  the  close  of 

1881  to  1882.  I  know  what  you  are  pointing  at.  , 

76  958.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you,  and  I  decline  to  argue  with  you,  but  be  goo 
enough  to  remember  that  I  put  my  question  to  you.  With  regard  to  the  Ladies  Land 
League,  either  before  October  1881,  or  after  October  1881,  have  you  taken  any  steps 

to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the  Ladies’ Land  League  books  .  o.  , 

76959.  Or  the  documents  ?— No,  those  are  the  same  books  and  documents  that  you 
asked  me  about  during  1882  and  during  1883,  which  I  have  already  answered  to. 

76.960.  Have  your  ever  seen  them  ? — No,  but  they  extend  over  that  peno  . 

76.961.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Ladies;  Land  League  was ,  only _  after 
October  1881  ?— No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  but  I  say  that  m  1882,  and  part  of  1883  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  was  in  existence. 

76  962.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  ?— You  put  those  dates  to  me,  and  then  ask  me 
if  I  have  looked  through  the  books.  It  is  the  same  matter. 

76,963.  The  Ladies’  Land  League  commenced  we  know,  in  the  beginning  of  1881  . 

— Yes,  I  am  aware  of  it.  .  , 

76  964  I  ask  you  this ;  have  you,  or  have  you  not,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
have  become  of  tyhe  Ladies’  Laid  League  documents  for  any  period  i-Not  for  any 
period. 
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76.965.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  who  were  the  secretaries  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  ? — No. 

76.966.  Miss  Stritch— have  you  come  across  her  name?— No;  I  have  never  seen 
Miss  Stritch.  I  have  heard  her  name  mentioned  here. 

76.967.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  made  no  inquiries  about  the  ladies 
who  were  managing  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — None  whatever. 

76.968.  You  have  not  subpoenaed  Clara  Stritch? — No. 

76.969.  Nor  endeavoured  to  see  her? — No. 

76.970.  Or  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  Ladies’  Land  League  carried 

on  the  business  ? — -No.  6 

76.971.  Anna  Reynolds  ? — No. 

76.972.  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ? — No. 

-L6’i73VH,aVe^OUfTbpa5Daedher?“No:  1  haTe  subpoenaed  no  one  in  connexion 
with  the  Ladies  Land  League. 

76.974.  Or  endeavoured  to  get  any  statement  from  her  ? _ No. 

76.975.  Have  you  endeavoured  in  any  way  to  ascertain  how  the  ladies  dispensed  the 
money,  or  what  they  did  with  it?— No  more  than  the  accounts  that  have  been  proved 
here  m  this  Court — what  was  received  and  what  was  expended. 

76  976.  Were  you  aware  of  the  various  places  that  the  ladies  visited  in  any  wav  ?— 
No,  1  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  J  ' 

76,977.  In  connexion  with  some  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  transactious  the  name 
ot  Captain  Dugmore  has  been  mentioned.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  or  inquiry 
into  what  Captain  Dugmore  has  done  in  connexion  with  the  matter  ? — I  do  not  even 
remember  his  name  being  mentioned. 

.  J6’978:  1  must  now  take  the  National  League.  I  ask  you  from  whom  came  this 
information  about  the  National  League,  or  it  may  be,  I  think,  the  British  branch  of 
the  Land  League— 1  correct  myself,  it  is  not  the  National  League— the  cash  book  from 
October  1881  to  September  1883.  That  is  document  3  in  Mr.  Justin  McCathy’s  first 

a  Vfiovo  ur011\wh?m  ?ame  the  ^formation  that  there  was  that  book  ?— Mr.  Brady 

76.979.  Has  the  book  ever  been  produced  ?— I  have  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Bradv. 

cleared  up  S°me  C0nfuS10n  about  xt-  1  hope  by  to-morrow  morning  it  may  be 

76.980.  Really  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  want  first  to  ask,  has  it 
ever  been  produced  —No,  I  believe  it  has  not.  But,  Mr.  Attorney,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  say  this  the  books  that  have  been  brought  into  my  office  have  not  been  under  my 
personal  charge  at  all.  Ihey  have  remained  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  were  brought 
and  have  been  put  m  a  room  and  given  over  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Soames— every 

ingle  Dook  or  document  that  has  been  m  my  possession.  This  came  by  a  separate  list 
I  remember  perfectly  writing  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  asking  him  to  send  me  a  list  of  all  the 
books  of  the  English  League,  and  I  remember  giving  directions  that  it  should  be  filled 
n  rom  the  original  list  that  Mr.  Brady  sent  to  me.  Where  the  mistake  is  I  really 
cannot  say  at  this  moment.  I  hope  to  clear  it  up  before  to-morrow.  ^ 

76.981.  First  of  all,  I  will  ask  you  to  produce  to-morrow,  if  you  have  not  it  here 
can  "he  founds™1  ^  ^  ^  Brady  °Ut'  That  you  have  Sot  ?~ 1  daresay  it 

76.982.  You  say  you  have  telegraphed  to-day  ? — Yes. 

76.983.  On  the  21st  February  and  the  6th  March  1889,  some  four  months  vou 

remember  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Soames,  asking  for  numbers  3  5  3  filth! 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did  ’  ’  6  tb 

®id  y°u  make  fOT  it?-Yes,  I  remember  sending  to  Mr.  Brady. 

/  6,J85.  Did  you  get  his  answer  ?— No ;  he  came  and  saw  me. 

tell  vou6'  Wtat  d‘d  SaJ  t0  7°U  ab°Ut  the  b°°ks  ?_I  assure  Jou>  1  oould  not 
1883  ?— Yes  18  Verj  Spedfic’ this  is-  Jt  is  cash  book  fl’om  October  1881  to  September 

for  thefe  WhH  MSECS’  "  SUbSeqUent  aPPllCations  from  Soames 
76,989.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  have  not?— No,  I  will  not. 
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i  c-fo-na  wliitpver  to  trv  and  find  that  book  ?  Yes,  I  sent 

76,990.  Have  you  taken any  ■  ‘  P  jJ1  for  you  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Brady  is  a 

for  Mr.  Brady.  ^ re^n  “nd  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  books  are  either  at  my 

TilToJ aTX  fCdy“ office,  and  that  they  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning  if  he  has 

fefol  ”t  -kenyougnpon  what  instructions^  that  is  so,  you  allowed 

Mr.  McCarthy  to  make  this if' "SoC  fob? forwarded  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
“  I  gave  directions  for  the .said  book  ^  ^  ^  informed  that  the  said  list 

Lewis  that  the  same  m„htb;d  certa.;„  books  that  are  not  in  the 

set  ou  y  ,  '  ald  organisation  and  cannot  be  produced  by  me. 

_iaSTT.  m“  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  “not  in  the  possession  of 

Mr.  Lewis.”  T  h  ve  n0  doubt  in  a  business  such  as  yours  mistakes 

76,994.  It  is  a  little  awkward.  I  Unfortunate.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 

must  occur;  bat  mistakes  in  an ^affidavit  ate  unfort^  ^  ^  in  the 

^iiossessfon'^the^said  organisation  and  cannot  be  produced  by  me  "  !-It  ought  to 
be  “  not  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  ewis^  are  aware  of  our  applying  to  see 

Mr76&S7.S5^ ^yis^dLsB,  mentioned  ,n  the  first  paragraph  of  his 

you  taken  any 

made  up  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  never 

Ca^6 ,997 ^  Mr*  McCarthy  told  us  he  had  not  had  them  for  some  time  ?-lt  is  many 

months  ago.  .  ^  rv  ? — \  am  aware  of  that. 

76.998.  This  is  an  apP^catio  ^  repeated  several  times  since  ?— No  not  at 

76.999.  And  I  am  told nha ■>  ***£*  from  t;£e  to  time  personally  told  Mr.  boames 

all.  Allow  me  to  say  this,  that  ,  h  couid  inspect.  1  make  no  complaint, 

that  there  are  documents  °COme.  He  has  been  in  Court  all  the 

Mr.  going  on,  and  I  daresay  errors  have  crept  m. 

I  do  not  know  where  they  wouknot  ^J^en'V^onsiderable  amount  of  investigation, 

to  the  bank  books  of  the  National  Bank  1- 

Yes.  ,  ,  T_n  rirpw  o  draft  affidavit  proposed  to  be  sworn  to 

b/Mf!  ^V^Cas^  account  at  ’the  National  Bank 

Y?7,00,  Have  you  made  “ 

Bank  directly  or  indirectly  relatm  are  at  the  National  Bank  that  you  know 

77,003.  Just  tell  me  what  accounts  t  ^  that  witll  a  view  of  disclosing 

Gf  ?__I  could  not  tell  you.  I  rea  y  •  question  from  the  various  people  who 

the  accounts  I  took  the  information  about  the  ques  ^  d  that  I  Lave  no 

could  give  the  information,  and  1  put  it  upoi 

further  knowledge.  information  as  soon  as  I  can,  at  some  stage  or  other.  I 

77,004.  I  want  to  get  the  into  •  r  to  my  friend  Sir  Henry  James,  was 

remind  you  that  Mr.  Blggar accounts  at  any  branch  of  the  National 
unable  to  say  whether  or  ni  8tion?_I  only  get  my  information  from  Mr.  Biggar 
Bank.  Can  you  answer  that  questaon.  l  ^.4 

and  from  these  gentlemen.  I  have  n  tion?_l  have  no  knowledge  of  any 

77  005.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  my  4 

accounts  except  those  disclosed  m  t  e  a  ^  .  tat  banking  accounts  there  are  at 
77,006.  Aye  or  no,  ar< 3  y°L^t  of  it  on  which  any  members  of  Parliament,  either 
the  National  Bank  or  at  any  jr‘  h  ^  tbose  disclosed  in  the  affidavit, 

alone  or  together,  can  draw  -N one  othe  th  ^  ^  beyond  that. 

77.007.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  me  ■ 
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77,008.  In  whose  affidavit  are  the  banking  accounts  disclosed  ? — Now  that  is  a  very 
plain  question  ? — It  is  a  very  plain  question. 

77,009.  You  have  said  your  only  knowledge  is  what  was  disclosed  in  your  affidavit. 
In  whose  affidavit  have  the  banking  accounts  been  disclosed  ? — I  must  just  ask.  There 
are  65  affidavits.  I  really  cannot  say  off-hand. 

77,010.  Mr.  Cunynghame  has  a  summary  of  them.  Perhaps  he  will  lend  it  to  you. 

( The  Secretary.)  Mr.  Reid  has  it. 

( The  Witness.)  I  will  look  for  them. 

[ The  list  was  handed  to  the  witness.  ] 


77,011.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  really  am  asking  you  to  tell  me  in  which  affidavit 
you  allege  you  have  given  information  about  the  banking  account  of  either  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League,  either  British  or  Irish  ? — I  should  say,  speaking  off¬ 
hand,  Dr.  Kenny’s  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s;  I  am  speaking  off-hand. 

77,012.  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  off-hand  because  it  is  important? — Well,  it  will  take 
a  little  time  to  look  over  them  all. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Mr.  Lewis  should  give  it  to  me 
to-morrow  morning. 

(The  President.)  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  put  off  till  to-morrow  morning,  we 
may  as  well  finish  up  the  rest  of  the  day  by  continuing  this  now. 

(The  Witness.)  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  disclosed  documents,  and  Mr.  Biggar  I 
see  also. 

77,013.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington’s  account  referred  to  the 
National  League.  I  have  his  affidavit  and  I  understand  it.  You  stated  you  have 
incorporated  in  some  affidavit  sworn  by  somebody  information  as  to  all  the  National 
Bank  accounts  you  know  of  ? — Yes. 

77,014.  I  ask  you  to  give  me  the  affidavit? — I  will  give  it  you.  As  far  as  I 
remember  now  I  say  principally  Dr.  Kenny’s. 

77,015.  That  is  the  best  you  can  give  me — principally  Dr.  Kenny’s? — Yes. 

77,016.  And  by  that  you  mean  the  affidavit  of  Dr.  Kenny  that  I  have  just  read  in 
reference  to  the  banker’s  pass-book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank  ? _ Yes. 

77,017.  The  bank  book  with  the  Hibernian  Bank? — Yes. 

77,018.  I  must  put  this  to  you.  Is  there  any  affidavit  as  far  'as  you  know  in  which 
any  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  have  been  disclosed  or  specified  ? — I  should  like 
to  look  over  them  first  before  I  answer. 

77,019.  I  think  we  had  better  identify  these  books  and  utilize  some  of  the  time  with 
a  useful  purpose  if  we  can.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  it  was  marked  with  your 
name.  From  whom  did  that  come  ?  [ Handing  the  same  to  the  witness .] — To  speak 
generally,  I  think  I  have  had  no  books  except  from  Mr.  Brady — I  mean  that  is  my  firm 
conviction.  J 


(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  if  this  may  be  put  under  one  number,  I  wish  to 
be  able  to  describe  them  afterwards.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  a  list  of  names  and 
addresses— president,  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  the  various  branches  of  the  League 
m  certain  books — 10  in  all.  ° 

(The  President.)  How  many  volumes  are  there  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Soames,  that  there  are  10,  but  nine  are 
produced. 


(The  President.)  How  many  counties  do  they  represent  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Ten  counties.  I  will  give  your  Lordships  the  names  of  them 

{Mr.  U.  1.  Keid.)  There  are  two  or  three  counties  in  one  book. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Co.  Galway  branch  is  the  first,  co.  Kerry,  co.  Sligo,  co.  Cavan 
co.  Leitrim,  co.  Clare,  co.  Cork,  co.  Wexford,  co.  Roscommon,  co.  Tipperary.  Tere 
is  not  more  than  one  county  in  each  book,  I  think.  J 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  they  have  been  in  my  office,  I  have  never  seen  them  till  to-dav 
it  is  no  part  of  my  case  to  examine  these  books.  J  ’ 

77,020.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.),  When  did  you  get  them  ? — I  should  think  many 
months  ago.  -> 

77,021.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  We  have  been  asking  over  and  over  again  whether 
there  was  not  any  record  ?— All  these  have  been  produced  to  Mr.  Soames,  every  book 
m  my  possession  has  been  produced  to  him.  ^ 
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76,022.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  books  were  produced  to  us 
on  the  8th  A  pril  ? — Whenever  Mr.  Soames  made  an  appointment  to  come  to  my 
office  the  books  were  opened  to  him  and  I  gave  him  a  private  room. 

76,023.  They  were  not  disclosed  in  any  affidavit  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

76,024.  I  want  to  get  first  from  whose  hand  they  came? — I  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  the  only  two  persons  I  have  received  any  book  of  any  kind  from  have  been 
Mr.  Brady  of  the  English  National  League  and  the  four  books  from  Mr.  Moloney, 
and  nobody  else. 

76,025.  Therefore,  we  may  dismiss  Moloney,  because  he  has  only  produced  four? — 
That  is  all  right. 

76,026.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  these  books  came  from  Mr.  Brady.  You  know  now 
they  are  the  Land  League  books  ? — I  have  never  seen  them. 

77,027.  You  do  not  know  that  they  are  the  Land  League  books? — I  am  so  informed. 

77,028.  They  are  the  Land  League  books.  Did  you  ever  inquire  how  Brady  got 
them  or  from  whom  Brady  got  them? — I  have  never  seen  them.  I  have  never  opened 
the  books  ;  they  have  remained  in  my  office,  and  when  Mr.  Soames  asked  to  see  them 
they  were  opened. 

77,029.  Then  you  do  not  know  from  whom  Brady  got  them,  or  how? — No. 

( The  Secretary.)  Are  these  books  to  be  marked  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Entirely  as  you  wish  ;  I  wish  them  to  be  before  the  Court. 

( The  President.)  Oh,  yes ;  anything  which  is  referred  to  had  better  be  marked  in  some 
way  or  other. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  perhaps  it  should  be  marked,  “  Mr.  Lewis, 
“  1  to  10.” 

(The  Secretary.)  Please  hand  them  in,  or  they  will  get  into  terrible  confusion.  You 
shall  ha-ve  them  back  again. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  shall  want  to  look  at  those  again.  This  has  not  yet 
been  in  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  must  correct  this,  my  Lord.  I  am  told  by  my  clerk  that  the  last 
books  I  spoke  of  came  from  Dublin — I  think  from  Mr.  Harrington. 

77,030.  (The  President.)  Which  last  books? — Those  nine  books. 

77,031.  Came  from  Dublin? — Yes,  came  from  Mr.  Harrington.  Iam  told  so.  I 
really  know  nothing  about  the  books  except  that  they  were  brought  to  my  office. 

77,032.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  must  see  what  is  in  the  affidavits? — I  wish  to  tell 
you  all  the  information  I  have. 

77,033.  If  they  came  from  Dublin,  perhaps  you  will  ask  the  same  source  of 
information,  from  whom  in  Dublin? — From  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  Not  from  me. 

(The  Witness.)  So  I  was  told. 

(Mr.  T.  Harrington.)  The  reason  of  my  making  the  correction  is,  there  is  an  affidavit 
of  mine,  and  I  do  not  like  it  to  go  forth  that  a  certain  number  of  entries  set  forth  in 
my  books  came  from  me.  I  think  they  were  the  entries  which  did  come  from  Dublin 
when  Mr.  O’Connor  came  over  first. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  cannot  take  a  statement  from  Mr.  Harrington  about  them 
in  that  way. 

( The  President.)  But  Mr.  Harrington  refers  to  his  own  affidavit. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Then  I  agree,  my  Lord. 

(The  Witness.)  His  affidavit  is  very  full. 

77,034.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Can  anybody  put  in  Mr.  Harrington’s  affidavit.  I 
wish  to  know,  particularly,  in  order  that  I  may  get  to  the  end  with  reference  to  these 
books,  once  and  for  all.  Have  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  Land  League  books,  or  alleged 
Land  League  books,  which  have  been  given  into  your  possession,  in  every  shape  or 
form  ? — Everything ,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  in  error  about  that.  All  this  is  part  of 
the  clerk’s  duty  and  has  not  been  done  by  me. 

77,035.  I  am  not  making  any  complaints  ;  I  wanted  to  get  the  facts  now,  if  you  please. 
As  I  understand,  the  Registers  contain  extracts  of  the  names  of  the  presidents  and  of 
the  treasurers  and  secretary’s  of  the  branches  of  the  League.  I  wish  to  see  that  book, 
if  you  please.  Can  you  pick  it  out  ? 

(Mr.  Lochivood.)  Yes,  those  are  the  small  books. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  small  books.  These  are  indexes  of 
the  officials  for  the  branch  books.  If  you  have  seen  the  books  I  may  be  wrong. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  say  those  small  books  contain  the  names  of  the  presidents  and 
secretaries  of  the  branches. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  If  you  say  those  are  the  only  books  that  contain  it,  I 
am  satisfied,  but  I  want  to  get  the  fact.  If  you  have  any  Land  League  book, 
Mr.  Griffiths,  perhaps  you  wall  hand  it  up  to  me. 

Now,  this,  my  Lord,  is  called  the  National  Land  League,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  book 
printed  with  the  names  of  the  presidents,  and  treasurers,  and  honorary  secretary,  and  to 
be  a  sort  of  collection  of  all  the  counties,  Antrim  and  Armagh  mentioned  in  “  A  ” ; 
Cavan,  Clare,  Carlow,  and  Cork  in  “  C,”  and  the  pages  are  given. 

77,036.  I  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  you  know  no  more  than  that  you 
think  these  came  from  Mr.  Brady  also? — Well,  I  suppose  they  may  have  come  from 
Dublin,  simply  from  what  my  clerk  told  me. 

77,037.  That  you  state  distinctly  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Oh,  as  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

77,038.  The  two  next  were  Moloney’s,  and  he  four  books  Brady’s  ? — Yes,  my  clerks 
told  me  they  came  from  Dublin.  I  have  never  seen  them  before  to-day,  although  they 
have  been  inspected  by  Mr.  Soames. 

77,039.  Now,  a  register  of  accounts  book,  commencing  March  1881,  ending  30th 
October  1881.  That,  my  Lord,  begins  in  March  1881  and  ends  apparently  on  the 
21st  of  September  1881,  or  it  may  be  the  30th  October  1881.  Now,  “  Letters  Received 
book.”  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  book  which  we  were  calling  for  to-day,  and  which 
Mr.  Reid  says  was  here  sometime  this  morning,  when  I  was  in  ignorance  of  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  Mr.  Soames  said  he  did  not  find  it  among  the  books  and  he 
was  mistaken  ;  it  was  there. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  “Index  of  Letters  received  on  the  18th  October  1881,”  and 
ends  apparently  on  the  59th  page  Index  of  letters  received  Monday  the  17th  October 
1881.  Will  you  have  that  marked. — [ Book  was  handed  and  marked  by  the  Secretary.'] — 
Now  then,  “  Cash  book  relating  to  the  ‘  Irishman  ’  newspaper.”  Now,  my  Lord,  with 
reference  to  the  English  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  I  do  not  think  it  is  of 
the  same  importance  to  identify  them,  but  I  want  just  a  list  to  be  made  to  know  what 
they  are.  I  do  wish  to  see — 'and  I  give  nobice  to  my  friends  at  once — the  cash  books 
mentioned  in  Brady’s  first  list ;  or  that  their  absence  may  be  accounted  for ;  because 
they  cover  a  period  which  we  venture  to  think  is  important. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  They  are  the  same. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Cash  book  1881  to  September.  It  cannot  be  the  same 
account.  I  will  read  it  again.  I  must  get  this  clear.  I  will  take  any  suggestion  of 
my  learned  friends. 

77,040.  When  you  prepared  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  affidavit,  Mr.  Lewis,  you  had  no 
statement  from  Moloney  at  all  ? — No. 

77,041.  The  statement  in  Justin  McCarthy’s  affidavit  was  a  statement  from  Brady’s 
list  ? — Certainly. 

77,042.  Therefore  it  must  have  been  an  error  of  Brady’s  with  reference  to  the  books, 
or  else  the  books  must  be  somewhere  in  his  possession,  or  he  can  account  for  them  ? — 
Certainly,  either  an  error,  or  the  books  are  in  his  possession. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  the  cash  book  of  the  English  League  ? 

( The  Witness.)  I  stated  so. 

(The  President.)  You  said  they  were  not  of  so  much  importance,  but  you  wished  to 
see  them. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  apologise  to  my  friend,  my  Lord,  but  I  thought  he  was  referring  to 
the  Irish. 

77,043.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you 
unnecessarily,  but  I  wish  to  see  that  book,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  I  should  see  it.  I  only 
just  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question  please,  I  cannot  follow  up  that  100/.  cheque 
at  present,  until  I  get  Mr.  McCarthy’s  pass  book,  but  I  do  want  to  know  this.  We 
understand  at  present  it  was  a  100/.  cheque  that  came  from  the  National  League  — 
Yes,  it  was  a  100/.  cheque  drawn  upon  the  bankers  of  the  National  League. 

77,044.  So  I  understand? — It  went  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  but 
Mr.  Frank  Byrne  took - 

77,045.  You  need  not  repeat  the  story.  In  the  first  place  can  you  give  me  the 
date  of  the  National  League  cheque  ? — Well,  Mr.  Harrington  will  give  it  to  you,  and 
he  will  produce  the  minute  book  authorising  the  cheque  to  be  drawn. 

77,046.  That  I  take  it  can  be  got  from  someone  else  ? — Yes,  I  will  give  it  you 
privately,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  or  Mr.  Harrington. 
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77,047.  No,  no,  I  do  not  want  anything  privately.  We  must  not  have  that 
privately  ? — There  is  no  wish  not  to  give  it  to  you.  Mr.  Harrington  will  give  you  the 
books.  I  mean  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  it. 

77,048.  I  do  not  trouble  you  any  more. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

77,049.  Did  you  consider,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  the  answer  of  your  clients  to  these  charges 
depended  upon  the  production  of  the  documents  ? — I  did  not  consider  it  in  any  way 
dependent  upon  that. 

( The  Attorney- General.}  Let  me  ask  one  question. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  That  does  not  exhaust  it,  Mr.  Reid _ 

whether  the  defence  rests  upon  these  books.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  anything 
material  for  the  accuser. 

(Mr.  B.  T. Reid.)  I  was  asking  whether  he  made  further  inquiries  beyond  his  own 
clients,  that  is  the  point  my  question  had  reference  to.  Of  course  the  affi davit  of 
documents  must  be  accurate,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  otherwise. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  beg  pardon.  There  is  a  question  I  ought  to  have  put 
before  the  re-examination  began. 

/  7,050.  The  four  books  produced  by  Mr.  Maloney  were  not  produced  to  Mr.  Soames 
until  two  days  ago  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  been  produced.  I  brought  them 
down  to  this  Court  two  days  ago. 

77,051.  When  did  you  first  get  them  ? — I  got  them  last  Monday  fortnight. 

77,052.  Last  Monday  fortnight.  When  did  you  bring  them  to  the  Court? _ I 

brought  them  to  the  Court  on  Tuesday. 

1  7 >053.  On  Tuesday  ? — On  Tuesday.  In  the  meanwhile  I  had  them  copied. 

77,054.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  In  the  meanwhile  you  had  them  copied? — Yes,  in  my  own 
office,  by  law  stationers  whom  I  brought  in. 

77,055.  There  was  one  question  asked  about  the  pass  book  of  Mr.  McCarthy.  You 
said  Mr.  McCarthy  brought  you  his  passbook  and  then  took  it  away  again  ? — That  is 
my  impression.  I  remember  also  his  bringing  me  that  little  piece  of  paper  he  produced 
here  to-day. 

77,056.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  pass  book  he  brought  was  one  relating  to  recent 
years  or  a  late  period.  Do  you  recollect  that  ? — I  really  cannot  now  say.  I  have  had 
so  much  to  think  about.  I  know  it  was  part  of  my  case  that  his  pass  book  should  be 
produced,  of  course. 

(The  Attorney -Genen-al.)  The  letter  received  later  I  want.  It  is  on  your  right  hand. 

[ Letter  was  handed  to  the  Attorney- General.'] 


Arthur  O’Connor  recalled  ;  further  crcss-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

77,057.  The  12th  October,  No.  46,  Burton? — The  12th  October,  46,  yes. 

77,058.  Will  you  kindly  read  that  entry  now? — The  entry  is  “No.  46,  name, 
T.  Horan,  Castleisland ;  subject-matter  re  promise  by  Mr.  Quinn  to  aid  labourers,”  and 
the  observation  column  is  “  12/10/81.”  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  dot  as  for  ditto  under 
similar  figures  in  the  top  line — in  the  line  above  it. 

/  7,059.  Do  you  know  in  whose  bandwriting  that  entry  is? — I  should  not  have 
remembered  it  if  it  bad  been  shown  to  me  casually,  but  I  tbink  it  must  be  tbe 
bandwriting  of  Burton,  tbe  clerk  in  tbe  Land  League  office. 

1 1 ,060.  How  long  bad  be  been  there  ? — 1  do  not  know  \  be  was  there  a  long  time  before 
I  went  there,  and  he  remained  after  I  left. 

77,061.  Who  was  responsible  for  representing  that  as  the  contents  of  this  letter  of 

Horan  s  ?  Mr.  Burton  would  I  make  no  doubt  that  is  a  perfectly  correct  representation. 

77,062.  Do  you  say  that? — 1  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it. 

77,063.  Will  you  kindly  listen  to  the  letter? — Yes,  if  you  have  it. 

77,064.  Have  you  read  the  letter  before  ?— No,  I  have  not.  The  Timothy  Horan 
letter  that  you  are  referring  to  is  not  this  letter.  It  is  a  totally  different  letter. 

77,065.  Where  does  that  appear? — It  appers  to  me  plainly. 

77,066.  Where — bow  ? — Upon  tbe  letter  itself. 
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77,067.  ( The  President.)  Does  it  answer  to  this  description  ? — My  Lord,  remembering 
as  I  do  how  the  work  was  done  in  the  office,  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  that  the  letter 
mentioned  in  this  book  is  a  totally  different  letter,  and  for  this  reason,  that  every  letter 
that  was  received  was  numbered  as  for  this  index  marked  in  the  comer  with  the  number 
corresponding  with  the  index.  I  think  Horan’s  letter  has  no  such  number,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  never  indexed.  There  is  a  number  29,  and  I  think  it  must  be 
Mr.  Cunynghame’s  number  in  pencil. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  you  must  have  had  before  you  a  letter  of  Timothy  Horan’s  on 
the  10th  of  October  1881. 

(The  Secretary.)  The  No.  29  is  Mr.  Soames’. 

(The  Witness.)  Mr.  Cunynghame  tells  me  that  this  No.  29  on  the  right-hand  corner 
is  Mr.  Soames’  mark. 

(The  Secretary.)  I  think  so.  I  will  not  be  certain. 

(The  Witness.)  There  is  no  mark  as  of  the  office  of  the  Land  League  for  the  purpose 
of  indexing  in  this  book,  and  this  letter  was  never  indexed. 

77,068.  (The  President.)  But  these  numbers  are  all  in  consecutive  order? — Yes,  my 
Lord,  and  the  letters  were  numbered  in  consecutive  order,  as  they  were  indexed  for  the 
purposes  of  reference  afterwards. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  that  book  [ book  handed ]. 

77,069.  When  were  the  contents  of  the  letters  entered? — When  they  were  received. 

77,070.  (The  President.)  Is  there  anything  to  show  what  this  letter  is  of  Timothy 
Horan’s,  to  which  the  No.  46  is  attached.  Is  there  anything  to  show  what  that  was  ? 
— No,  my  Lord,  on  the  face  of  that  index  nothing. 

77,071.  Then  there  is  nothing  but  the  fact  that  there  is  no  number  on  the  letter, 
whereas  there  is  46  on  this,  which  leads  you  to  the  conclusion  that  it  related  to  some 
other  matter  ? — The  absence  of  a  number  on  the  letter  shows  me  that  it  was  not 
indexed  by  Burton. 

77,072.  There  is  nothing  else,  nothing  but  that  which  would  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  there  is  also  the  difference  in  the  subject  matter. 

77,073.  That  is  begging  the  question  ? — That  is  it,  my  Lord. 

77,074.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Take  that  into  your  hand.  At  all  events,  on  the  12th  of 
October  1881  that  letter  was  passed  by  John  Ferguson  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  clearly  this  must 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

77,075.  Was  passed? — Yes. 

77,076.  And  a  sum  of  6Z.  was  given  ? — Clearly. 

77,077.  Have  you  any  letter  from  Timothy  Horan  but  that  one  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

77,078.  In  the  book  can  you  point  to  any  ? — My  Lord,  the  date  of  this  letter  I  would 
also  say  is  also  different.  Clearly  that  is  another. 

77,079.  (The  President.)  There  is  no  actual  date  to  this.  There  is  a  date  it  may  be 
supposed  to  come  under,  but  there  is  no  actual  date  to  it  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  at  the  head 
of  the  entries  for  that  day  is  the  date  of  the  receipt. 

77,080.  I  say  guardedly  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  come  under  another,  but  there  is 
no  date  to  this.  There  is  one  above,  12/10/8-1.  Therefore,  though  there  is  no  date 
actually  against  this,  it  comes  immediately  under  one  which  has  12/10/81,  and  the  next 
entry  which  has  a  date  is  12/10/81  ? — Pardon  me,  my  Lord.  That  is  the  date  on  which 
the  letter  referred-  to  in  the  index  was  answered.  If  you  will  kindly  turn  over  the 
page  in  the  index  you  will  see  there  the  date  of  the  day  to  which  all  those  entries 
relate. 

(The  President.)  Well,  you  had  better  put  it  in  some  shape  that  we  can  deal  with. 
At  present  it  does  certainly  appear  that  it  does  relate  to  that. 

77,081.  (MrTAtkinson.)  Take  that  book  again.  Do  not  you  see  from  looking  at 
these  entries  that  that  is  not  the  date  at  all,  but  the  date  at  which  it  was  dealt  with  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  see  that.  I  see  just  the  reverse.  The  only  heading  I  find  is  “  Index  of 
letters  received  Wednesday  the  12th,  1881,”  and  that  includes  the  No.  46.  This  letter 
must  have  been  received  three  weeks  before  then. 

77r,082rJfhen  turn  back  again.  It  was  not  operated  upon  until  the  10th  October. 
Turn  back  again  if  you  can  and  get  an  earlier  entry  at  any  portion  of  the  book  ? — I 
have  explained  to  you  this  index  was  started  by  myself  from  the  first  day  I  went  to  the 
office.  That  letter  had  been  received  several  days  before  I  went  there. 

77,083.  I  am  aware  you  told  me  that,  but  you  told  me  also  when  you  came  there 
you  found  numbers  of  letters  unopened  and  in  confusion  ? — Yes,  and  1  also  told  you  I 
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refused  to  take  up  the  arrear  of  work  which  existed,  because  if  I  had  done  so  I  should 
probably  myself  be  overwhelmed  by  it  and  cut  clear  of  the  arrears  for  two  reasons. 
One  was  that  I  might  keep  the  work  of  the  office  as  from  the  day  I  entered  it  in  ship 
shape,  and  up  to  date,  and  the  second  was — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material  to  this 
matter — that  being  a  stranger  in  Dublin,  going  into  an  office  of  which  I  had  formed 
no  part  before,  I  knew  that  the  probability  was  that  I  should  be  regarded  as  an 
interloper,  and  if  I  displaced  everybody  in  a  very  summary  way  I  should  not  get  that 
cordial  co-operation  that  I  wished  for.  I  therefore  said  to  Mr.  Quinn,  “  I  won’t 
“  interfere  with  anything  you  have  on  hand  ;  all  the  work  now  in  the  office  take.  I 
“  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the  work  which  comes  in  as  from  to-day,”  and  that  is  the 
reason  this  index  is  begun  from  the  day  I  first  began. 

77,084.  That  letter  must  have  been  taken  up  after  you  arrived  there,  was  it  not  ? — 
Clearly,  and  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

77,085.  Then  if  that  was  an  arrear  when  you  came  over,  your  observation  about  not 
taking  up  arrears  cannot  apply  to  it  ? — I  did  not  take  up  arrears.  I  did  not  attend 
the  Executive  Committee. 

77,086.  Somebody  must  have  taken  it  up  ? — I  presume  Mr.  Quinn  did,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  who  used  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee — he  would 
deal  with  the  arrears. 

77,087.  Then  according  to  you  there  was  some  other  letter  coming  from  Mr.  Horan 
referring  to  a  request  to  Mr.  Quinn,  and  asking  for  and  getting  61.  ?— No. 

77,088.  Other  than  this? — No,  I  never  said  anything  about  getting  61. 

77,089.  ( The  President.)  Not  as  to  61.  Wa*  there  nothing  about  61.  in  the  bank. 
You  say  there  must  have  been  another  letter  from  Horan  asking  for  an  advance  ? — 

^  7  09D  ^4.nd  which  happened  to  arrive  on  the  very  day  that  this  letter  was  disposed 


0f?_J.There  clearly  was  a  letter  from  Horan  received  on  the  12th  October  which 
referred  to  a  promise,  or  alleged  promise,  by  Mr.  Quinn  for  aid  to  the  labourers, 
presumably  of  that  district,  which  letter  was  dealt  with  and  answered  on  the  12th  of 
October,  the  very  day  it  was  received. 

77,091.  Then  that  was  granted,  and  if  granted  that  entry  is  not  this  letter? — I  do 
not  know  that  it  was  granted.  It  may  have  been  a  refusal. 

77,092.  Turn  to  your  book,  to  the  cash  book,  and  will  not  you  find  that  that  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  10th  of  October  was  granted  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  find  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  will  turn  to  it. 

77,093.  Did  you  not  read  it  out  to-day,  that  on  the  10th  October  1881  the  sum  of 
61.  was  given  to  Horan  ? — I  read  out  that  on  the  10th  of  October  a  remittance  of  61. 
to  Horan  was  made  with  a  special  entry,  and  evidently  it  applies  to  that  letter,  but  it 

does  not  apply,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  this. 

77,094.  What? — It  does  not  apply,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  this  entry  in  the  index. 
77*095.  Horan  clearly  got  the  61.  mentioned  in  this.  I  presume  he  did.  I  have 

never  seen  his  receipt.  *  t 

77,096.  It  is  marked  on  the  back  ? — No,  that  is  only  an  authority  for  the  issue,  and 
the  cash  book  shows,  I  presume,  in  the  ordinary  course  he  received  it. 

77,097.  Then  the  only  entry  you  had  in  the  cash  book  is  an  entry  of  61.  on  the  12th 
October  1 881  ? — I  do  not  know  that  at  all.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  without 

looking  at  the  book.  ,  , 

77,098..  Just  kindly  take  the  book  and  look  at  it.  [ The  book  was  handed  to  the 

witness.']  ?— On  this  date,  the  12th  October,  there  were  three  pages  of  entries. 

77,099.  I  ask  you  get  some  entry  there  of  “  Timothy  Horan,  61. P  upon  the  12th 
October  1881  ?— Under  Kerry? 

77,100.  ( The  President.)  Is  there  any  other  entry  referring  to  Horan.  I  bat  is  tbe 

only  thing  to  look  for  ?— No,  my  Lord,  it  is  clear  under -  The  entry  of  Horan  here 

is  under  the  13th  of  October,  the  entry  here  is  on  the  12th. 


77.101.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  would  be  probably  the  date  on  which  you  would  send 
the  cash.  The  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th,  was  it  not  ?  No. 

77.102.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  John  Ferguson  examined  ? — The  general  meeting  ? 

77.103.  Yes,  the  public  meeting,  the  meeting  of  the  committee  was  upon  the  12th, 
the  matter  was  passed  by  John  Ferguson,  and  the  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
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13th  ? _ Oh,  I  do  not  think  the*  general  meeting  would  be  necessary  to  authorise  that. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  it  as  plain  to  you  as  it  is  to  me. 

77.104.  (The  President.)  The  important  thing  is  to  make  it  plain  to  us? — Clearly,  and 

I  think  I  can.  \  . 

77.105.  Would  you  kindly  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning  apply  your  mind  to 
it  I  can  now,  in  a  moment.  I  am  sure,  if  your  Lordships  will  kindly  give  me  your 
attention,  I  can  explain  it  to  you  inNa  moment. 

77.106.  ( The  President.)  I  will,  but  you  have  taken  much  more  than  a  moment? — 
If  your  Lordship  will  listen  to  me. 

77.107.  (The  President.)  I  will,  but  you  have  to  explain  some  transaction  with  the 
same  man  Horan,  occurring  at  the  same  time  as  this,  of  which  we  have  a  record  in  the 
letter,  and  that  is  your  only  suggestion  on  the  subject,  that  there  must  have  been  some 
other’ transaction  l£dVIy  Lord,  Horan  wrote  to  Quinn  clearly  in  September.  That  was 
received  before  I  got  there,  and  was  part  of  the  arrears  with  which  I  did  not  deal. 
Horan  also  wrote  a  letter  about  another  point ;  that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  a  promise 
to  labourers,  which  was  received  on  Wednesday  the  12th.  The  letter  was  received  on 
Wednesday  the  12th,  and  was  dealt  with  on  that  day,  as  this  index  shows.  On  the  13th 
there  was  a  remittance  made  to  Horan  of  the  sum  of  6L,  which  evidently  is  the  amount 
authorised  on  his  earlier  letter.  They  are  two  totally  different  letters. 

(The  President.)  That  seems  to  explain  it. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  My  Lord,  there  are  some  other  letters  following  this  up  that 
I  shall  have  to  go  into  in  consequence  of  this  suggestion. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  yesterday,  I  think,  or  the  day  before,  I  spoke  about 
some  of  these  county  books — I  thought  there  were  30,  and  there  was  a  discussion  about 
it ;  in  point  of  fact  some  of  them  are  duplicates ;  there  was  a  misunderstanding 
about  it ;  they  were  in  a  box  outside  waiting.  There  were  some  more  of  those  books 
relating  to  counties.  Really  there  is  nothing  in  them,  and  they  can  be  produced  at 
any  time. 

(The  President.)  I  glanced  at  several  of  them,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anything 
in  them. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend,  I  think,  is  correct.  Mr.  Soames  stated  there  were  only 
10.  However,  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  says  there  were  others  outside,  and  I  will  take  it 
from  him. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  it.  I  can  produoe  them  if  necessary. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  this  morning  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy  went  to  the  bank. 
He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  there,  but  there  was  handed  by  the  bank  authorities  a 
pass  book,  which  appears  to  show  the  banking  account  from  November  1882  to  May 
1887,  and  it  includes  therefore  the  entry  of  the  24th  of  January  relating  to  that  cheque 
for  100L  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy  wishes  me  to  explain  that  this  book  has  never  been  in 
his  possession  at  all. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Justin  M‘Carthy  said  that  his  book  was  not  usually  returned 
to  him.  - 

(Mr.  Lockioood.)  However,  the  book  was  there,  and  I  tender  it  to  my  learned  friend. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  further  explanation  of  that  matter  which  your  Lordships  were 
calling  attention  to  when  the  Court  rose,  would  your  Lordships  kindly  turn  to  the 
evidence  of  Fitzgerald  O’Keefe,  page  2273.  He  was  the  cashier,  my  Lords,  of  the 
National  Bank  at  Castleisland,  and  he  proves  that  there  was  paid  in  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Horan,  on  the  19th  of  October,  two  cheques — one  for  61.,  dated  the  13th  of  October 
1881,  numbered  6459,  on  the  Hibernian  Bank,  Dublin,  from  Dr.  Kenny,  and  one  for 
4 1.  10s.,  also  signed  by  Kenny,  that  is  Castleisland. 

Now,  my  Lord,  Mr.  O’Connor  said  yesterday  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  entry  in 
the  Registered  Letter  book  referred  to  another  matter.  Will  your  Lordships  now 
kindly  turn  to  the  cash  book.  I  must  trouble  Mr.  Cunynghame  for  it — the  cash  book 
of  the  Land  League.  It  is  one  of  the  four,  Mr.  Cunynghame. 

( The  Secretary .)  It  is  outside.  I  will  send  for  it. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Until  they  come,  my  Lord,  I  may  tell  your  Lordships  that  we  went 
into  this  matter  after  the  Court  adjourned,  and  we  found  those  in  the  cash  book,  Kerry 
Castleisland  cash  book,  4 1.  10s. 

(The  President.).  Very  well.  That  poiuts  strongly  to  confirm  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
impression. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  examination  further,  my  Lord,  but  I 
wished  at  once  to  give  your  Lordships  that  information. 

(Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor.)  I  have  to  apologise,  my  Lord,  for  being  a  few  moments  late. 
[The  witness  then  went  into  the  box .] 

(The  Secretary.)  The  cash  book  is  here.  [ Book  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel .]  It 
is  one  of  the  four. 

(Mr .  Lockwood.)  It  is  here,  my  Lord,  at  page  9,  under  the  date  October  13th.  There 
is  an  entry,  Kerry  Castleisland,  4 1.  10s.,  and  in  the  same  list  at  page  12,  the  same  date, 
there  is  “  Kerry  Castleisland,  per  T.  Horan,  voted  in  response  to  appeal,  61.” 
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Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  re-called  ;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

77  108  Does  it  not  appear,  Mr.  O’Connor,  in  this  cash  book  that  Timothy  Horan 
only  got  one  cheque  for  61.  on  the  12th  Ootober,  in  the  month  of  October  ?— As  far  as 
I  recollect,  there  is  only  one  entry  of  61.  for  Horan  in  October  „ 

77  109.  Do  you  observe  tbe  6Z.  endorsed  on  the  back  of  that  Allow  bl.  .  Yes, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  this  61  endorsed  upon  this  letter  is  the  same  61.  as  is  entered 

77  110.  Very  good.  Now  the  entry  of  the  61.  in  the  book  is  in  respect  of  an  appeal, 

is  it  not? — So  it  states.  .  .  ~  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

77  111.  Then  what  appeal  did  Timothy  Horan  make  m  October  upon  which  he  got 
61.  for  the  appeal  contained  in  that? — I  have  told  you  that  I  think  that  that  61.  is  the 
same  61.  that  is  entered  in  the  book.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  appeal. 

77,112.  What,  he  made  no  other  appeal? — I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  I  know  of  no 

77  113*  Now  will  you  kindly  turn  to  the  register.  [ Register  handed  to  the  witness.'] 
What  do  these  numbers  in  the  column  of  observations  refer  to  ?— The  column  of 
observations  shows  the  date  upon  which  the  answer  was  sent  to  the  correspondent 

whose  name  appears  in  the  second  column.  „  ,  ,  ,,  ,  m, 

77  114  What  date  have  you  beside  that  entry  of  Timothy  Horan  s  letter  ?— There  is 
no  actual  date,  but  I  think  there  are  two  dates  under  12.10.81,  which  would  appear  to 
imply  that  the  answer  was  sent  off  on  the  12th  October  1881. 

77.115.  Therefore  there  was  before  the  committee  a  letter  from  Timothy  Horan  on 

the  12th  October  1881  ?— Oh,  that  by  no  means  follows,  because - 

77.116.  What  does  the  12-10-81  indicate  then?— I  have  told  you,  the  date  upon 

which  the  answer  was  sent  to  the  correspondent. 

77  117  Very  well,  an  answer  was  sent  to  Timothy  Horan  on  the  12th  ?— Excuse  me 
for  a’ moment.  You  are  assuming  that  every  letter  which  was  sent  in  and  entered  m 
this  book,  was  submitted  to  the  committee.  That  is  a  mistake. 

77  118  I  have  asked  you  already  what  do  those  letters  in  the  column  of  observations 
represent,  and  I  understand  you  to  answer  they  represent  the  date  at  which  an  answer 
was  sent  to  the  application.  Is  not  that  so  ?  That  is  so  perfectly. 

77  119  And  was  that  done  with  the  authority  of  the  executive  ?— Was  what  done  ? 
77,12(X  The  answer,  the  reply  sent  ?— No,  not  necessarily.  I  have  told  you  that  not 
every  letter  indexed  in  the  book  was  submitted  to  the  committee. 

>jij  121  Kindly  confine  yourself,  please,  to  the  entry  that  letter  of  Timothy  Horan  s 
which  you  got  entered  there.  Was  there  a  reply  sent  to  the  writer  on  the  12th  October 
1881  ?—  I  think  so,  but  the  dots  are  so  very  slight,  they  may  be  accidental ;  but  I  should 
take  them  to  mean  that  the  date  shown  in  the  line  above  was  the  date  ;  an  answer  was 

sent  to  this  letter  also.  .  .  ...  , 

771  22.  Before  that  answer  was  sent,  was  it  sent  to  the  committee  .  -here  is 

nothing  in  the  book  that  would  show  that.  * 

77  123.  I  am  aware  of  that.  Do  you  know  from  the  practice  of  the  office  ?— 1  have 
already  told  you  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  office  that  only  certain  letters  were 
submitted  to  the  committee— letters  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  authority  of 
the  ommittee  upon.  Now,  this  entry  by  itself  would  not  show  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  submitting  a  letter,  in  respect  of  a  promise  made  by  Quinn  to  aid  the  labourers,  to 
the  committee.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  imply  that  the  matter  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  or  half  a  hundred  things. 

77  124  Then  does  it  happen  that  Timothy  Horan  must  have  written  a  letter  two 
letters  in  the  month  of  October,  both  referring  to  a  request  of  Mr.  Quinn,  both  referring 
to  a  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn,  and  both  requesting  a  sum  of  money  for  certain  individuals  ? 
—No,  that  is  obviously  wrong.  .  ^  ~  .  ,  ,  ,,  ,,  .  . 

77  125  Did  he  send  this  one  ? — This  letter  is  not  dated  m  October  at  all  that  is 

dated  in  September.  ,  ..  T  .  ,,  .  , 

77  126  l  am  aware  of  that.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  I  say  m  the  month  ol 

October  there  must  have  been  before  the  body  two  letters  of  Timothy  Horan’s,  if  you 

arermht? — Yes,  I  think  so.  ..  „  , 

77  127.  Both  referrirg  to  a  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn,  and  both  appealing  for  money  foi 
some  persons  ? — I  do  not  see  any  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn  referred  to  in  this  letter.  One 
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letter  indexed  as  46  of  the  12th  October  does  refer  to  the  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn  to  aid 
labourers.  This  letter  of  the  20th  of  September,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  refer  to  any 
promise. 

77.128.  ( The  President.)  How  does  it  begin  ? 

“  Sir, — I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  a  private  character.” 

77.129.  (The  President.)  That  is  the  beginning  of  it — there  is  some  allusion,  I 

think - ?• — I  have  not  read  the  whole  of  it,  I  attempted  to  explain  to  you - 

77.130.  (The  President.)  That  is  what  I  have  in  my  mind.  There  was  some 
reference  to  a  conversation  ? — Oh,  clearly  there  is,  my  Lord  ;  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  personal  communication. 

77.131.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Then  there  must  have  been  before  the  executive  in  the 
month  of  October  two  letters  from  Timothy  Horan,  both  appealing  for  aid,  and  both 
referring  to  a  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn  ? — There  must  have  been,  I  think,  two  such 
letters  before  the  committee,  not  before  me. 

77.132.  And  the  letter  that  you  have  before  you,  the  order  of  the  committee  was 
endorsed  upon  that  on  the  12th  October  1881,  the  very  day  you  have  in  your  register? 
— Yes,  there  is  an  endorsement;  it  is  initialled  “  J.  F.” 

77.133.  Now - ? — Excuse  me.  I  see  by  the  report  that  you  said  with  reference 

to  this  letter  before  it  was  produced  yesterday  that  my  initials  were  on  it.  If  that 
report  is  correct  I  must  have  misunderstood  it,  or  I  should  have  challenged  it  on  the 
spot. 

77.134.  (The  President.)  It  was  said  we  noticed  it  at  the  time  ? — If  this  report  is 
correct,  I  should  have  challenged  it  at  the  time  ;  it  is  entirely  incorrect. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  was  my  mistake,  my  Lord,  if  that  was  said. 

77.135.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  done  with  the  other  letter  of  Timothy  Horan,  with 
reference  to  the  other  letter? — -There  is  nothing  to  show  here.  Nothing  on  this  index 
would  show  what  he  had  done. 

77.136.  Nothing  at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

77.137.  Is  there  any  trace  of  it  anywhere? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  was  informed 
yesterday  after  I  left  the  Court  that  a  cheque  had  been  traced  for  a  sum  41.  10s.  I 
suppose  that  was  what  Mr.  Lockwood  was  alluding  to  this  morning  when  I  entered 
the  Court. 

77.138.  Then  you  think  the  41.  10s.  was  granted  in  reference  to  that  entry  there  in 
in  the  register  ? — I  assume  it  was  so,  because  I  have  no  third  letter. 

77.139.  How  does  it  come,  then,  when  we  look  to  the  41.  10s.  in  the  cash  book  that  it 
says  nothing  about  an  appeal  from  anyone.  It  is  merely  Kerry  Castleisland  41.  10s.  ? 
[ The  book  was  handed  to  the  witness.'] — This  entry  of  Keriw  Castleisland  41.  10s.  is  in 
the  usual  form.  The  exceptional  entry  is  in  connexion  with  the  other  letter. 

77.140.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Do  not  you  see  that  the  41.  10s.  does  not  purport 
to  be  a  sum  given  in  answer  to  an  appeal  at  all  ? — That  entry  does  not  show  in  detail 
what  it  is  for.  None  of  these  entries  do  show  in  detail. 

77.141.  Does  not  the  one  for  the  6 1.  show  that  it  was  an  answer  to  an  appeal? — I 
have  already  told  you  that  that  entry  was  exceptional. 

77.142.  Does  not  the  61.  entry  show  that  sum  was  granted  in  answer  to  an  appeal  ? 
Certainly,  it  does  ;  and  I  am  surprised  at  the  entry.  I  did  not  see  any  other  entry  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  book. 

77.143.  Then  you  think  the  41.  10s.  was  given  in  respect  of  the  last  enty  in  the 
register  ? — I  assume  so,  but  I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

77.144.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  all  these  letters  were  received  upon  the  date  given 
at  the  top  of  the  page  ? — Yes. 

77.145.  Now  look  at  the  letter — or  upon  the  date  they  were  opened  ? — Yes,  of  course  ; 
if  letters  came  iD  late  at  night  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  of  the  following  morning 
when  they  were  opened. 

77.146.  Are  you  sure  that  the  date  upon  the  page  is  the  date  of  the  receipt  at  the 
office,  or  that  a  letter  might  be  lying  there  for  a  week,  and  only  opened  on  the  10th 
October — that  it  would  be  down  as  received  then,  though  it  might  be  received  at  an 
earlier  date  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  concerned  myself  with  letters  which 
came  in  for  current  work  on  the  morning  on  which  I  joined. 

77.147.  Turn  to  the  10th  October,  page  7,  and  No.  3? — Yes,  that  also  appears  to 
have  been  received  the  same  day. 
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77  148  Do  you  find  a  letter  there  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bernard  Kieran  ? — 
Yes,  Monohan ;  the  case  was  for  the  relief  of  dismissed  men,  and  answered  the  same 

da77,149.  Does  it  give  the  name  of  the  men  ?— No,  it  does  not  any  of  these  cases. 

77*150  Without  going  into  that  detail,  how  does  it  come  by  a  strange  coincidence 
that  Bernard  Kieran  writes  on  the  24th  September  asking  for  relief  of  men,  and  gets  a 
p-rant  of  101.  in  reference  to  it  ? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  strange,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  to  call  for  such  a  remark  in  such  a  coincidence.  I  make 
no  doubt  there  were  a  number  of  applications,  and  a  number  of  men  in  the  same 

district-i  letter.  Lord,  is  in  ;  I  will  read  It  from  a  copy.  It  is  a  letter  of  the 
24th  September  to  E.  J.  Quinn,  Esq.,  signed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bernard  Kieran, 
Park  Street,  Monaghan. 

24  September  1881. 

E.  J.  Quinn,  Esq. 

AtScotstown  in  this  county  a  man  named  Thomas  Reid,  a  farmer  and  mill- 
owner,  not  only  refused  to  join  the  Land  League,  but  chaffed  at  it  and  some  of 
its  members.  The  result  was  he  has  been  boycotted,  and  last  week  he  applied 
to  the  Emergency  Committee  for  labourers  to  cut  and  save  his  crops.  Colonel 
Lloyd  at  once  ga to  orders  to  his  labourers  to  go  to  Scotstown  on  the  following 
day  for  that  purpose.  Seven  of  them  refused,  and  were  thereupon  discharged 
from  his,  the  Colonel’s,  employment.  The  first  to  refuse  was  a  man  named 
Hackett  with  a  wife  and  five  small  children,  whose  wages  was  their  only  means 
of  support.  He  also  lives  in  a  house  of  Colonel  Lloyd’s,  and  has  since  got  notice 
to  leave  At  the  meeting  held  here  last  night,  at  which  a  deputation  from  the 
Three  Mile  House  Branch  of  the  League  attended  and  introduced  this  matter, 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  application  should  be  made  to  you  for  assts- 
tance  for  the  men  who  are  thus  left  without  any  means  of  support,  and  of  whom 
every  one  of  them  has  a  large  family  depending  on  him.  I  earnestly  hope  you 
wil/help  to  relieve  these  poor  people  from  suffering  by  them  courageous 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  League  and  prompt  refusal  to  obey  the 
tyrannical  command  of  the  founder  of  the 

“  Bernard  Kieran.” 

Then  there  is  a  reply  to  that. 

“  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  yours  of  date  I  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  next 
“  Executive  meeting.” 

£? ^September  1881,  and  the  grant  upon  the  12th  October 
1881  is  for  10U— Then  it  is  perfectly  clear  you  have  made  another  mistake,  because 
if  the  grant  was  made  upon  the  12th  October  the  answer  could  not  have  gone  to  the 
^  rionf  rm  tVio  10th  and  this  particular  letter  of  Bernard  Kieran  s  received  on 
3*:  answer! fd  ^  the  sanTe  day.  No  doubt,  very  often  an  impatient  man 

would  send  a  dozen  letters.  .  .  „  f 

77  153.  There  must  have  been  two  letters  of  Kieran  also,  both  asking  for  a  grant 

for  men  ? _ I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  learn  there  was  half  a  dozen. 

77  154  Who  refused  to  work  ? — No  doubt. 

77’, 155.  And  both  decided  upon  the  same  day?-No;  I  should  imagine  this  was 
reated  only  as  a  reminder. 

77  156  Do  not  you  know  there  was  no  committee  sitting  on  the  10th  at  all  .—An 
do  not  you  know  I  have  already  told  you  that  not  all  the  letters  were  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  many  replies  could  be  given  direct.  .  .,  , 

77  157  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  grant  of  101.  could  be  given  without  the  authority  of 

in  these  columns,  and  the  question  still  going  on,  and  then  it  would  be  m^rRe 
it  was  answered. 
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77  158.  Is  there  anything  on  the  foot  of  the  application  showing  that  is  recorded 

there? _ Certainly  not.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  likely  to  show  to  what  amount 

it  was  given.  That  is  entered  in  another  book. 

77,159.  This  is  the  letter  book  ;  in  which  book  would  that  be  entered  ? — In  the  cash 
book- 

77*  160.  Then  turn  to  the  cash  book  [ same  handed  to  witness ].  Is  the  sum  given  to 
Kieran  12Z.  10s  ? 

( The  President.)  I  thought  it  was  10/. 

( The  Witness.)  What  date  ? 

77,161.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  24th  September  10/.  ?— The  24th  September  is  the  date 

^Ib^Drawn  upon  the  13th,  I  understand — the  same  day.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
page ’it  is  in  this  cash  book  ?— Yes,  this  is  it,  I  suppose ;  Monaghan  Branch  labourers,  10/., 
on  the  13th.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  what  was  granted  upon  this  letter  dated  24th 
September  1881,  and  I  make  no  doubt  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Kieran  had  sent  in  several 
letters  alluding  to  the  matter,  and  those  letters  had  been  severally  answered. 

77.163.  You  make  no  doubt  of  that? — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  so. 

77.164.  Although  there  is  an  answer  endorsed  on  Kieran’s  letter  on  the  26th  September 
that  his  statement  would  be  laid  before  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting  ;  do  not 
you  see  that  endorsement  ?— Well,  the  thing  is  perfectly  plain  ;  the  letter  was  written 
on  the  24th  September  1881 ;  it  appears  to  have  been  answered  on  a  Monday  on  the 
back  and  initialed  J.  P. 

“  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  date  I  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  next 
“  Executive  meeting.” 

Very  well,  that  was  the  answer  sent  direct  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

77.165.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that  ? — The  letter  itself  was  submitted  to  the  committee 


on  the  12th  October  1881. 

77.166.  Was  not  that,  therefore,  the  first  date  after  the  26th  September  i — I  should 
not  like  to  say  that,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  J.  P. 
said  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  next  Executive  Committee,  that  therefore  he 
did  so  because  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  office  at  that  time  was  not  particularly  orderly, 
and  I  dare  say  the  thing  was  very  likely  omitted. 

77.167.  Can  you  find  any  trace  in  any  book  of  any  grant  having  been  given  to 
Kieran  in  this  month  except  the  grant  endorsed  upon  the  letter  ? — Do  you  desire  me 
to  search  through  the  book  to  see  ? 

77.168.  Yes,  there  is  only  one  page? — I  will  do  so.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 


there  is 

77.169.  Can  you  find  any  trace  of  any  committee  having  sat  to  give  any  grant 
between  the  16th  September  and  the  12th  October? — Not  in  this  book,  because  they 
only  begin  on  the  10th. 

77.170.  Or  in  any  book  or  any  place  or  document  ? — These  are  the  only  books  I  am 
at  all  conversant — these  are  the  only  books  I  dealt.  These  are  the  books  I  myself 
directed  to  be  kept. 

77.171.  You  can  find  none  ? — In  these  books  ?  I  have  not  completed  my  search. 

77.172.  Any  document  of  any  kind,  or  any  letter? — You  have  been  putting  the 
question  to  me  in  one  form  or  other  very  often,  and  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  about 
any  other  books. 

77  173.  You  told  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  Kieran  must  have  written  additional 
letters  before  his  application  was  considered  ? — That  is  most  clear  ;  here  is  one. 

77.174.  Though  you  wrote  to  him  on  the  26th  September  that  his  letter  will  be 
laid  before  the  next  committee,  and  it  is  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  12th 
October,  you  say  he  must  have  written  letters  in  the  interval  in  reference  to  it  ? — I 
think  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  after  a  man  had  received  an 
answer  that  his  communication  of  the  24th  should  be  laid  before  the  next  executive 
meeting,  and  that  was  dated  the  26th  September,  and  he  had  not  on  the  9th  October 
received  any  intimation  that  the  grant  had  been  made  ;  I  say  that  it  is  most  natural 
that  he  should  write  again,  as  he  appears  to  have  done,  and  his  first  letter  be  received 
on  the  10th 

77.175.  Would  it  not  be  natural  also  if  that  letter  had  reference  to  the  former 
application  that  you  would  have  put  something  down  to  show  it  referred  to  the  previous 
application  ? — No. 
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77.176.  What? — No,  I  do  not  see  that. 

77.177.  It  is  not  there,  I  am  aware  ? — No,  but  there  is  no  such  entry,  as  I  can  see. 

^  77,178.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  suggesting ;  it  ought  to  be  there  if  it  referred  to 
the  previous  application  ? — Well,  that  may  be  your  view. 

77.179.  If  it  was  a  repetition  ? — Not  directing  the  keeping  of  those  books  I  presume 
it  was  not  my  view. 

77.180.  Have  you  got  an  entry  of  an  application  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheehan, 
24th  October,  entered  on  the  15th  October  ? — 14th  October,  letter  from  Sheehan. 

77.181.  Entered  on  the  15th  October  1861  ?— Is  it  114?  Rev.  T.  Sheehan,  C.C. 
Castlemaine  sends  costs  form  filled  re  something  which  I  cannot  make  out — Cournane, 
it  looks  like. 

77.182.  Cournane’s  expenses? — Re  Cournane  is  all  that  is  here. 

77.183.  Is  there  any  entry  opposite  to  that? — Yes,  in  the  observation  column  there 
is  what  is  intended  to  be  Darris,  very  badly  written ;  Darris  is  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  office  to  whom  all  matters  were  passed  which  came  under  the  heading  of  law 
costs  or  law  expenses. 

77.184.  Had  not  a  grant  been  given  upon  that,  on  a  letter  of  19th  September  1881 
from  the  same  reverend  gentleman,  James  Sheehan,  a  Roman  Catholic  curate,  a  grant 
of  21.  on  the  12th  October  1881 ;  the  letter  would  go  out  on  the  13th,  the  same  day  as 
the  Horan  cheque  ? — A  grant  of  how  much  ? 

77.185.  21.  ? — On  the  13th  October,  that  would  be  the  date  of  the  committee  meeting. 
Did  you  say  that  the  letter  went  out  on  the  13th  or  the  12th  ? 

77.186.  On  the  13th  ;  the  cheque  was  drawn  on  the  13th,  was  it  not  ? — I  am  looking 
for  it ;  I  have  not  come  across  it  yet.  Perhaps  you  know  where  it  is ;  can  you 
find  it  ? 

77.187.  Yes;  those  two  letters  seem  to  have  crossed,  and  Sheehan  on  the  19th 
September  wrote  applying  for  something  for  a  man  of  the  name  of  Healy,  who  was  a 
domestic  servant  of  Mr.  Langford  Ray,  and  Mr.  Langford  Ray  required  him  to  work 
on  an  evicted  farm,  and  he  says  : — 

“  Couran.  I  again  bring  under  your  notice  the  claim  of  Mr.  Couran,  whose 
c<  papers  are  with  you  for  three  weeks.  I  will  send,  if  you  require,  a  stamped 
“  receipt.” 

That  is  dated  19th  of  September,  and  the  committee  meeting  to  adjudicate  upon  it  sat 
on  the  12th  October  1881.  Does  not  that  convince  you  that  there  was  no  committee 
meeting  between  the  24th  September  1881  and  the  12th  October  ? — No,  it  does  not 
convince  me  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  merely  convinces  me  that  this  gentleman,  in 
the  first  letter  you  spe^k  of,  complains  of  the  delay  of  three  weeks  anterior  to  the  date 
of  the  letter. 

77.188.  How  does  it  happen  then - ? — Then  you  state,  and  I  suppose  it  is  all 

right,  that  at  that  committee  meeting  of  the  12th  October  some  grant  was  made  in 
respect  of  the  business  h.e  referred  to. 

77.189.  The  12th  of  the  10th,  ’81,  21.,  J.  F.  ? — Yes,  then  on  the  14th  I  suppose  he 
writes  a  letter  received  on  the  15th,  in  which  he  sends  costs  form  filled  ;  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  application  for  anything,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  forwarding  of  a 
form  of  costs  duly  filled,  which  was  handed  over  to  Mr.  Doris. 

77.190.  In  the  letter  of  the  19th  September  at  the  end  of  it  he  writes  : — 

“  I  also  again  beg  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  claim  of  Mr.  Cournan, 

“  whose  papers  haye  been  before  you  the  last  three  weeks ;  I  will  send,  if  you 
“  require  it,  a  stamped  receipt.” 

Then  you  make  a  grant  for  21.  in  respect  of  the  labourers  ?— Oh,  in  respect  of  the 
labourers. 

77.191.  Apparently  that  is  all? — Then  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it ;  they  sent  him 

a  grant  in  respect  of  the  labourers,  but  this  subsequent  letter  deals  with  costs  which  I 
presume  were  law  costs.  * 

77.192.  Do  you  see  that  the  letter  of  19th  both  deals  with  labourers  and  Cournan’s 
costs,  and  then  the  letter  of  14th  October  refers  to  Couran's  costs.  It  also  refers  to 
these  labourers,  the  cheque  not  having  been  received  at  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — Quite 
so,  and  the  letter  is  referred  to  two  separate  subjects,  dealt  with  by  two  separate  people 
in  the  office,  and  wo  aid  necessarily  be  answered  by  two  separate  communications  ;  the 
labourers’  question  would  not  be  referred  to  Mr.  Doris ;  the  question  relating  to  law 
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costs  would  be  referred  to  Mr.  Doris.  On  the  point  of  the  grant  for  the  labourers  there 
would  be  the  separate  communications  made.  I  presume  that  21.  refers  to  something 
without  Mr  Doris’  intervention  at  all,  the  matter  of  the  law  costs  would  be  dealt  with, 
as  I  say,  separately  by  Mr.  Doris.  I  make  no  doubt  that  this  entry  is  m  complete 

accord  with  the  usual  practice.  .  01  ,  . 

77  193  How  does  that  occur  that  both  Couran,  Keiran,  and  Sheehan  s  letters  were 
all  held  over  from  September  to  the  12th  October  and  not  submitted  to  any  committee, 
if  any  committee  sat  ? — It  is  very  regrettable  that  there  was  such  confusion  and  delay , 
the  delay  which  is  complained  of  even  in  this  very  letter.  >  . 

77.194.  But  how  does  it  happen? — Because  things  were  m  such  disorder,  1  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  anything  anterior  to  the  10th  October.  ^ 

77.195.  The  secretary  having  promised  on  the  26th  that  Couran’ s  letter  would  be 
submitted  to  the  first  committee,  how  does  it  happen  that  those  three  letters  were  held 
over  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  12th  October,  if  any  committee  sat  m  the 
interval  ? — I  cannot  possibly  answer  that,  because  I  have  explained  to  you  over  and 
over  again,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  which  came  in  anterior  to  the  10th 

October 

77.196.  On  looking  at  the  cash  book  do  you  find  any  cheques  before  the  12th  October 
—cheques  of  this  character  in  the  cash  book  ?— If  you  ask  me  whether  there  was  a 
committee  meeting  on  the  10th  October,  or  the  11th  October,  I  should  say  I  do  not 
think  there  was,  and  I  dare  say  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  Executive  Committee 
meeting  of  the  12th  October  was  the  only  one  held  while  I  was  there,  which  was  on 

four  days.  „  ,,  T 

77.197.  And  you  knew  nothing  of  any  other  ? — I  knew  nothing  ot  any  other,  i 

never  attended  them,  except  that  committee. 

77.198.  If  that  be  so,  is  it  not  almost  conclusive  that  this  entry  you  referred  to  m 
the  Register  of  Letters  must  have  been  Timothy  Horan’s  request  ?— . I  beg  your  pardon, 

I  could  not  quite  follow  that.  # 

77.199.  If  there  was  no  committee  meeting  before  to  which  this  letter  could  have 

been  submitted  ? — Which  letter  ? 

77.200.  The  letter  you  have  entered  ? — 46  of  what  day  was  it  ? 

77*201.  46  of  the  12th? — I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  myself,  but  your  repeated 
questions  compel  me  to.  There  is  nothing  to  show  here  that  the  letter  No.  46  of 
the  12th  was  submitted  to  the  committee.  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  was  some  mere 
reminder,  and  that  it  was  answered  directly. 

77.202.  That  was  an  application  for  a  grant? — It  was  not  an  application  for  a  grant 

as  far  as  this  entry  shows.  It  was  “  In  re  the  promise  of  Mr.  Quinn  to  aid  labourers.” 
It  may  have  been  a  reminder  letter  with  regard  to  the  previous  application,  but  the 
original  application  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  not  mere 
impatient  reminders.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  original  application  was  made  on 
the  20th  September.  t 

77.203.  We  all  know  that  ? — I  beg  your  pardon;  it  did  not  appear  to  me  Jthat  you 
were  seeing  it. 

77.204.  You  say  you  entered  the  letters,  and  all  the  letters  were  entered  as  they 
were  received  ? — Yes. 

77.205.  And  is  it  upon  the  regularity  of  that  course  that  you  base  your  conclusion 
with  reference  to  this  letter  of  Timothy  Horan  ?— Which  letter ;  the  original  letter  ? 

77.206.  No,  the  letter  there  ? — I  make  no  doubt  that  that  was  a  letter  received  on 
the  12th  of  October,  or  it  purports  to  be. 

77.207.  Is  that  because  it  is  entered  under  that  date  ? — Because  it  is  entered  under 
that  date  I  should  naturally  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

77.208.  Now,  there  are  three  letters,  with  your  own  endorsement  upon  them,  not 
entered  at  all,  received  while  you  were  there  [ handing  three  letters  to  the  witness ]  ?— No. 

77.209.  When  were  they  received  ? — These  were  received — they  were  written,  I 

think,  on  the  15th.  ... 

77.210.  Kindly  look  at  them  before  you  answer.  What  date — that  is  written  on  the 

15th? _ The  15th  was  the  day  on  which  I  had  to  leave  Dublin  to  escape  Mr.  Eoster’s 

whip.  _  .  .  . 

77.211.  Is  not  that  your  writing? — Certainly,  that  is  my  handwriting. 

77.212.  Look  at  this  one  on  the  10th  ? — That  is  not  addressed  to  the  Land  League  at 
all,  that  is  addressed  to  Mr.  McGough. 
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77.213.  Kindly  look  at  your  handwriting  ? — Upon  this  ;  if  you  will  kindly  show  me 
my  handwriting  I  will  look  at  it. 

77.214.  I  thought  it  was  yours? — No,  that  is  another  mistake ;  it  is  not  mine. 

77.215.  What  date  did  you  leave  Dublin  ? — On  Friday,  the  14th  October. 

77.216.  Is  that  your  handwriting  [handing  another  letter ]  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  hand¬ 
writing,  and  this  again  is  dated  on  the  15th,  from  Manor  Hamilton,  therefore  could 
not  have  been  received  in  Dublin  on  the  15th. 

77.217.  I  want  to  know  how  you  put  your  endorsement  on  a  letter  on  the  15th 
when  you  had  left  Dublin  on  the  14th  ? — Because  it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  must 
be  in  Dublin  to  put  an  endorsement  on  a  letter. 

77.218.  Do  you  think  it  was  forwarded  to  you  ? — I  make  no  doubt,  it  is  perfectly 
plain  it  must  have  been  when  I  left  Dublin  on  the  15th.  A  letter  dated  the  15th  at 
Manor  Hamilton  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  endorsed  by  me  in  Dublin  on 
the  15th, 

77.219.  Now,  look  at  the  register.  Is  it  not  made  up  to  the  17th  October? — - 
[Referring.]  “  John  Cullen.” 

77.220.  Are  the  letters  down  as  received  on  the  17th  in  the  register  ? — J  was  looking 

under  the  17th.  ,-j  .. 

77.221.  Are  there  not  letters — I  am  asking  you  about  these  letters  for  a  moment — » 
but  is  not  the  register  made  up  to  about  the  17th? — There  are  entries  indexed  of 
letters  received,  Monday,  17th  October  1881,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  there  are  30 
entries  of  different  letters  on  that  page. 

77.222.  Will  you  find  any  one  of  these  three  letters  I  have  given  you  on  any  day  in 
the  register? — No ;  I  do  not  see  how  they  would  be  likely  to  be  here. 

77.223.  Why  ? — Seeing  that  I  dealt  with  them  who  was  not  in  Dublin,  and  that 
this  index  was  kept  in  Dublin. 

77.224.  Did  you  send  them  back  again.  You  did  not  keep  them  ? — I  sent  them 
back  again,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show — it  is  a  little  irregular  on  my  part,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  the  date  of  my  endorsement.  I  have  myself  very  hastily  initialled 
them,  but  I  have  not  put  any  date. 

77.225.  Does  that  apply  to  the  one  under  date  the  10th l — The  10th,  no;  you  are 
under  a  complete  misapprehension  with  regard  to  that. 

77.226.  This  one — -must  not  this  have  been  received  on  the  10th  or  11th? — No;  that 
is  not  a  letter  sent  to  the  Lapd  League.  That  is  sent  to  P.  C.  McGough, 

77.227.  Whose  is  that  endorsement,  do  you  say  ? — I  pannot  rpmember  that — 

Ppy  41.  19s.  in  full. 

“  P.  C.  M.” 

I  suppose  that  is  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough  ? 

“  12r— 11 - 81.” 

which,  I  suppose,  shows  that  Mr.  McGough,  who  was  not  at  the  Land  League  office  at 
all,  and  whose  letters  would  not  be  indexed  here,  would  act  upon  them  himself. 

77.228.  (The  President.)  May  it  not  be  that  he  sent  it  to  the  Land  League  office  ? — 
My  Lord,  I  have  not  even  read  the  letter. 

77.229.  We  know  what  Mr.  McGough’s  position  was.  It  is  probable,  is  it  not,  that 
if  he  had  received  a  letter  he  might  send  it  on  to  the  Land  League  offices  ? — It  is  not 
unlikely,  my  Lord.  May  I  read  Ihe  letter  ? 

“  Dear  Sirs, — T  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th.” 
or  the  17th  inst. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  is  a  letter  of  the  10th,  is  it  not  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Quite  so,  my  Lord;  it  must  be  the  7th,  I  suppose. 

“  I  and  all  here  congratulate  you  upon  your  signal  victory  over  K.  H.  for 
“  the  tenants.  It  is  surely  a  sign  of  the  times  to  put  them,  the  Whelans,  in  line 
“  with  the  rest  of  the  tenantry  as  well  as  to  mark  local  appreciation  of  your 
“  splendid  achievements,  it  has  been  arranged  to  not  offer  any  disapproval  of 
“  them,  the  Whelans,  paying  the  rent  as  per  agreement.  You  will  therefore 
“  kindly  let  me  know  to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  sent, 

“  Yours  obediently, 

“  Murphy.” 

The  thing  is  pretty  plain.  Murphy  hold  certain  money,  and  had  asked  McGough  to 
whom  he  should  pay  it  over,  and  Mr.  Gough  endorsed  “  Pay  £4  19s.  0 d.  in  full  ” ;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  would  be  likely  to  be  indexed  in  this  indp*. 
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77.230.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  see  in  this  circular  you  also  have  entries  of  a  number 
of  letters  passed  to  Mr.  Dorris  unopened  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  the  “  circular  ”  ? 

77.231.  In  the  register,  I  say  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

“  27  .letters  passed  to  Mr.  Dorris  unopened. 

“  4  ditto  ditto  ditto  17/10/81.” 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  any  explanation  of  that  entry,  because  that  was  three 
days  after  I  left  Dublin. 

77.232.  That  occurs  frequently,  does  it  not? — What — that  entry  ? 

77.233.  Entries  of  that  kind,  so  many  letters  passed  to  Mr.  Dorris  unopened  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

77.234.  On  the  12th  October  you  have  67  letters  passed  to  Mr.  Dorris  ? — 

“  59  letters  passed  to  Dorris  unopened.” 

— Yes,  I  make  no  doubt;  that  a  number  of  letters  which,  from  the  envelope,  plainly 
appeared  to  refer  to  some  particular  kind  of  business  then  current,  something  connected 
with  law  costs,  or  forms  filled  up  by  tenants,  would  be  passed  to  Mr.  Dorris,  but  I  do 
not  remember  it. 

77.235.  How  could  you  discover  what  those  referred  to  unless  you  opened  them  ? 
You  observe  they  are  passed  to  Mr.  Dorris  unopened? — Yes;  I  say  presumably,  from 
the  shape,  or  from  the  envelope,  or  from  some  exterior  indication,  it  was  perfectly 
plain  that  they  related  to  something  or  other  which  Mr.  Dorris  then  had  in  hand, 
because  if  you  send  out  a  large  number  of  forms,  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  forms 
to  be  filled  up  by  tenants,  and  those  forms  are  large  or  capable  of  being  folded  in  a 
particular  way  or  printed  in  a  particular  manner,  when  they  come  back  through  the 
post  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  guess  what  they  are  about. 

77.236.  Then  I  see  on  the  11th  October  there  are  101  letters  passed  to  Dorris 
unopened  ? — 101  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Dorris  passed  to  him  unopened.  That 
explains  it.  They  were  addressed  to  him,  and  they  were  clearly  relating  to  his  branch 
of  the  work. 

77.237.  ( The  President.)  That  may  equally  apply  to  the  others? — I  presume  so,  my 
Lord  ;  only  the  word  “  addressed  ”  is  not  entered  in  the  other  pages. 

77.238.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  If  you  look  at  the  10th  October,  Ho.  18  ? — Ho.  18th  of 
the  10th? 

“  Mr.  P.  P.  Broderick  Athenry,  Test  case,  Mr.  Dorris.” 

77.239.  Ho. 

“  T.  Horan,  serving  500  Civil  Bills  by  Lord  Headley.” 

-(A.) 

“  Timothy  Horan,  Castleisland,  serving.” 

5  or  6  or  506 — no. 

“  50  Civil  Bills  by  Lord  Headley.” 

That  also  was  passed  to  Dorriss  ;  Civil  Bills  apparently  referring  to  something  of  a 
legal  nature. 

77.240.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  is  what  Timothy  Horan  got  the  4d.  10s.  for? 
For  what — for  serving  50  Civil  Bills.  Ho,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  likely  to  pay 

a  man  for  serving  Civil  Bills. 

77.241.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  entry  ?— It  means  that  the  subject-matter  is 
something  connected  with  the  serving  of  50  bills  by  Lord  Headley.  I  did  not  make 
that  entry.  Mr.  Burton  made  the  entry. 

77.242.  Look  at  Ho.  60,  under  the  same  date,  10th  October  ?—“  M.  Gf.  Considine, 

Ennis,  inauguration  of- - memorial.”  I  suppose  that  means,  “mem.  to  Allan! 

Larkin,  and  O  Brien.  I  suppose  that  that  is  probably  asking  for  some 

contribution. 

77.243.  What  is  the  observation? — The  observation  makes  me  think  so;  it  was 

passed  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

77.244.  Is  Mr.  Dorris  alive? — I  hope  so  ;  I  do  not  know. 

77.245.  Have  you  seen  him  lately  ? — Ho,  I  have  not  seen  him. 

77.246.  That  book,  I  think  you  told  me,  was  kept  in  Burton’s  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

77.247.  Is  he  alive  (  I  hope  so,  and  I  hope  both  of  them  are  doing  well,  for  they 

did  their  work  well,  both  of  them.  °  J 
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77.248.  Have  you  seen  liim  lately  ? — No;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  left  the  office, 
that  I  can  remember.  I  may  have  done.  Possibly  he  may  be  in  the  National  League 
office,  and  if  so,  very  likely  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

77.249.  A  question  or  two,  Mr.  O’Connor.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  rightly 
appreciate  the  questions  about  the  Kieran  letter  and  the  Shehan  letter ;  but,  as  regards 
the  Horan  letters  and  the  entries  about  them,  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  or  two  to  make 
it  quite  clear  what  our  position  is.  There  appears  to  have  been,  as  regards  Horan,  one 
grant  of  money  of  61.  entered  in  the  book? — Yes. 

77,259.  Another  grant  of  the  same  date,  4 1  10s.  0 d.,  entered  in  the  book? — Yes. 

77,251.  They  are  both  entered? — Yes. 

•77,252.  There  is  one  letter  endorsed  “  61.,’  which  we  have  already  after  the  Horan 
letter  ? — Yes. 

77.253.  And  that  61.  you  suppose  is  in  reference  to  that  letter? — Yes. 

77.254.  As  to  the  4/.  10s.,  do  you  know  whether  it  relates  to  an  entry  as  regards 
labourers,  under  the  same  date  appearing  to  come  from  Horan  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  gather  from  this,  certain,  to  which  of  the  two  it  referred.  I 
should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion, 

77.255.  At  all  events,  it  relates  to  labourers,  I  believe.  I  have  not  seen  it? — I  really 
have  forgotten  the  date  now. 

77.256.  I  will  not  trouble  you. 

77.257.  (The  President.)  So  far  as  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  are  personally  concerned  (we 
are  not  dealing  now  with  other  people),  am  I  to  take  it  you  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  this  letter  of  Horan’s  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  never  saw 
it.  If  I  had  seen  it,  I  should  have  sent  it  back  to  the  writer,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  Land  League  funds  were  not  available  for  such  purposes.  I  think  it  was  a  most 
improper  grant. 

77.258.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  regard  to  a  number  of  letters  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Dorris,  do  you  know  whether  at  this  time  the  League  was  trying  to  work  test 
cases  under  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes,  there  were  heaps  and  heaps  of  letters  on  the 
subject. 

77.259.  Do  you  know  whether  the  letters  used  to  come  marked  “  Law  Department”  ? 
Does  your  memory  tell  you  ? — I  think  there  was  in  the  corner  of  many  of  them  some¬ 
thing 'to  do  with  some  entry  of  legal  costs,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  Lewis  has  now  the  original  receipts  which  he  gave 
for  the*  books  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Brady,  if  your  Lordship  desires  to  see 
them. 

( The  President.)  I  do  not  at  the  moment  see  that  it  is  necessary,  but  if  you  wish  to 
identify  them  in  any  other  way  you  can. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  you  please,  my  Lord. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(The  Witness.)  I  received,  my  Lord,  two  letters  from  Mr.  Brady.  Here  is  the  first 
list. 

77.260.  (The  President.)  You  have  got  the  receipt  from  him  ?— From  my  clerk,  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Brady  for  those  books. 

77.261.  I  suppose  you  got  this  from  Mr.  Brady  ?— Yes. 

77.262.  You  gave  him  that  receipt? — I  gave  him  that  receipt,  and  that  is  the  other; 
that  is  the  receipt  I  gave  Mr.  Brady  also,  but  there  is  this  mistake  about  it,  if  your 
Lordship  would  kindly  look  at  it ;  there  is  the  receipt.  In  Mr.  McCarthy’s  affidavit 
the  books  are  described  as  from  1881  instead  of  from  1883 ;  there  is  where  the  mistake 
arises. 

(The  President.)  Sir  Henry  James,  this  rather  concerns  you  than  me.  I  cannot 
appreciate  it  for  the  moment.  Will  you  look  at  it  and  see  if  it  requires  further 

investigation  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Ard  the  whole  of  those  books  have  been  inspected  by  Mr.  Soames. 
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77.263.  (Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  book  mentioned  already  up  to  1883  ;  it  was  said 
it  should  be  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Brady  for  it  ?— The  mistake  is  describing  it  from  1881 
to  1883 ;  it  ought  to  be  from  1883  to  1886.  Those  are  the  original  lists,  and  there  is 
the  receipt. 

77.264.  I  do  not  understand ;  the  cash  book,  October  1883  to  1886,  is  here  ?— It  has 
been  in  Court,  and  has  been  inspected ;  it  is  a  mistake. 

77.265.  Am  I  to  take  it  there  was  a  mistake  in  Mr.  McCarthy’s  affidavit? — That  is 
so  ;  that  is  the  mistake. 

77.266.  (The  President.)  Where  is  the  affidavit  that  I  may  see  the  collocation? — 

[. Handed  to  the  learned  President.']— That  is  the  first  affidavit.  Your  Lordship  ordered 
a  second  affidavit  to  be  made.  [ Another  affidavit  ivas  handed  to  the  President.] 

77.267.  (The  President.)  I  do  not  see  a  date  to  this;  is  it  the  9th  October? — That 
is  it. 

77.268.  You  say  it  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  this  of  the  29th  May  that  you  are 
referring  to  ? — That  was  the  original  affidavit  your  Lordships  ordered  all  the  accused 
members  to  make.  In  that  affidavit  there  is  set  out  a  list  of  books,  my  Lord. 

77.269.  (The  President.)  I  only  want  to  get  what  the  mistake  is? — This  is  the 
affidavit : 

“  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  these  books,  which  shall  be  produced  for  the 
“  inspection  of  the  solicitors  for  the  defendants.” 

And  then  it  says,  cash  book  from  October  1881  to  September  1883. 

77.270.  What  should  it  be  ? — It  should  be  from  1883  to  1886. 

77.271.  (Sir  E.  James.)  What  months  ? — On  that  list  you  will  find  it.  Mr.  McCarthy 
says  he  has  obtained  a  list  of  the  said  books,  that  was  the  list  I  got  from  Mr.  Brady, 
which  is  the  original  list  now  in  Court. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  also  No  5  in  the  affidavit,  ledger  1881  to  1883. 

(The  President.)  Does  this  run,  this  cash  book,  from  September  1883  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  October  1883,  my  Lord ;  I  have  the  list  before  me,  it  is  October 
1883. 

77,271 a.  (The  President.)  To  when  ? — It  ought  to  be  from  October  9th,  1883  to 
October  19th,  1886,  and  October  1886  to  October  1888,  ledger  for  expenses  October 
1883  to  August  1888. 

77.272.  (Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  in  this  list,  ledger  1881  to  1883.  A  ledger  for  receipts 
October  9th,  1883  to  October  1885. 

77.273.  (The  President.)  Am  I  to  take  it  those  are  all  ? — Those  are  all  the  books 
that  came  into  my  possession  and  which  have  been  inspected. 

77.274.  And,  therefore,  you  say  the  ledgers  from  1881  to  1883 - ? — Have  not 

come  to  us — the  ledger  and  cash  book.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake. 

77.275.  (Sir  E.  James.)  I  ought  not  to  make  any  comment,  but  I  wish  to  affect  my 
friends  with  notice  that  no  ledger  and  no  cash  books  from  1881  to  1883  have  been 
produced  ;  I  wish  to  draw  their  attention  to  this,  and  if  there  are  such  books  why  they 
are  not  produced  ? — Mr.  Brady  is  in  Court  if  any  information  is  desired.  He  can 
be  called,  my  Lord. 

[The  witness  then  left  the  box.] 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  witnesses  should  be  called. 

(Mr.  Ii.  T.  Reid.)  Those  were  the  English  League.  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  what 
Sir  Henry  James  has  said. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  is  one  thing  more  in  this  list.  We  have  with  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  McCarthy,  there  is  a  book  of  October  1883  to  October  1886,  which  I  understand  is 
the  cash  book  now  produced,  because  there  is  no  other  book  ;  but  that  cash  book  is 
produced.  And  we  also  have  a  day  book  of  October  1886  to  September  1888, 
which  seems  to  be  that  which  is  now  produced,  and  so  this  must  be  taken  in  substitution 
of  the  entries  three  and  four;  so  it  was  not  a  mistake;  it  was  a  formal  assertion  of 
two  affirmative  entries,  if  there  is  any  mistake.  Mr.  Lewis  had  better  go  back  into  the 
box  that  I  may  ask  him  a  question. 

[The  witness  went  into  the  ivitness  box.] 
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77,2776-7.  Take  No.  9  ? — Those  books  should  not  have  been  inserted,  and  it  has 
arisen  from  some  error  which  I  cannot  explain.  There  is  the  original  list  of  the  books 
that  Brady  brought  to  me,  with  my  receipt  upon  them,  in  fact,  upon  two  different 

dates. 

77.278.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  When  do  you  suppose  you  got  the  memorandum 
from  1881  to  1883  ? — I  wish  I  could  explain  it,  it  is  a  mistake  of  mine,  my  Lord  [ there 

is  the  original  seen  by  me]. 

77.279.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  obtain  the  information  how 
affirmatively  any  confusion  of  dates  from  October  1881  has  arisen,  if  there  is  anything 
to  represent  it.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  thing  people  imagine  ? — It  is  some  mistake  I  cannot 
explain. 

77.280.  Who  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  explain  it? — I  took  that  from  a  list ; 
there  is  the  original  list  I  took  it  from. 

77.281.  Whose  handwriting  is  it? — In  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Brady;  there  is  the 
original  list.  I  had  no  other  books. 

77.282.  Is  there  any  banking  account  produced  for  the  same  period  ? 

77.283.  (The  President.)  Mr.  Lewis  produced  three  documents,  where  is  the  other  ? 
It  is  as  well  to  keep  them  together? — There  is  the  list  of  11th  October  1888  of  all  the 
books. 

77.284.  (The  President..)  Here  is  the  list  of  the  books  with  the  receipt  of 
12th  October  1888  ? — Here  is  the  other  receipt. 

77.285.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  want  the  original  list  containing  an  entry  of  October  1881, 
to  October  1883? — Sir  Henry  James,  I  have  already  said  it  is  a  mistake.  I  have  given 
you  the  original  list  from  which  the  affidavit  was  prepared,  but  I  cannot  explain  how 
it  occurred. 

77.286.  Whose  mistake  is  it  ? — It  is  my  mistake. 

77.287.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  date  as  October  1881  to  1883  ? — I  agree  with 
you. 

77.288.  May  I  ask  you,  how  is  it,  speaking  to  you  as  a  professional  man,  and  a  man 
of  business,  did  you  or  your  clerk  put  in  those  dates  imaginably  ? — I  am  inclined 
to  think  I  did  it. 

77.289.  It  is  circumstantially  October  1881  to  October  1883  ? — I  know  it  is. 

77.290.  There  had  been  books  kept  for  that  period  in  the  course  of  business. 
Mr.  Lewis,  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  any  one,  you  have  no  explanation  how  that 
imagination  affected  you  ? — It  was  not  imagination,  it  is  a  mistake. 

77.291.  It  is  not  a  mistake,  a  confusion  of  ideas.  Here  is  the  affidavit  affirming  the 
date  of  two  sets  of  books  extending  from  one  period  to  another.  That  could  not  have 
been  done  without  something  to  mislead  you? — Well,  I  think  it  is  my  mistake 
altogether.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  to  mislead  me,  because  here  are  the 
original  books,  which  Mr.  Brady  brought  me  on  the  two  different  dates,  with  each  of 
these  lists. 

77.292.  Do  you  apply  the  word  mistake  to  writing  down  two  such  centres  without  any 
reason  whatever  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

77.293.  Then  with  nothing  before  you  but  the  tablet  of  your  mind,  you  sat  down  and 
wrote  cash  book  from  October  1881  to  September  1883,  and  there  is  a  perfect  blank  ? — 
I  should  say  I  dictated  it. 

77.294.  That  is  the  same  ? — Yes,  as  writing  it. 

77.295.  If  you  dictated  that,  there  must  have  come  into  your  mind  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  cash  book  ? — I  really  cannot  tell  you  ;  there  has  been  nothing  in  the 
wcrld  kept  back  of  any  sort  or  kind.  I  would  not  keep  anything  back. 

77.296.  If  you  will  try  and  trace  it  out? — I  have  sent  for  Mr.  Brady,  who  is  in 
Court,  and  there  are  the  lists. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Iieid.)  My  Lords,  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  this  point. 


Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

77.297.  Are  you  Member  of  Parliament  for  Kerry  ? — Yes,  for  West  Kerry. 

77.298.  I  believe  you  first  went  to  Kerry  on  the  10th  March  1878  ? — Yes. 

77.299.  And  you  have  resided  in  Kerry  since  then  ? — When  I  am  permitted,  yes. 
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77.300.  Did  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  first  make  its  appearance  on  the  26th  April  1878  ? 
—Yes. 

77.301.  Did  it  belong  to  you? — It  was  started  by  and  belonged  to  my  brother,  I 
lived  with  my  brother,  but  had  another  occupation,  and  had  practically  little  to  do  with 
the  “  Sentinel  ”  until  the  beginning  of  1881. 

77.302.  In  1879  and  1880  was  there  extensive  and  very  acute  distress  in  Kerry  ? — Yes, 
very  great  distress  in  Kerry  ? — Yes,  very  great  distress. 

77.303.  And  a  constant  demand  for  abatement  of  rent  ? — Yes,  very  frequent  demands 
— mostly. 

77.304.  Was  there  any  reduction  granted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Kerry 
landlords? — No,  not  by  the  majority. 

77.305.  Now,  evictions,  we  know,  for  non-payment  of  rent  have  taken  place.  We 

can  refer  to  the  figures  afterwards' - ? — I  have  them. 

77.306.  Are  from  the  police  and  Parliamentary  returns.  There  are  two  in 
1878 ;  19  in  1879  ? — The  evictions,  yes.  These  are  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  evictions  on  title  are  practically  also  for  non-payment  of  rent,  I  think 
they  ought  also  to  be  put  together,  and  they  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  2,809,  the 
evictions  in  the  years  from  1879  to  1887  inclusive. 

77.307.  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  get  the  information  from  ? — From  the 
Parliamentary  returns. 

77.308.  Have  you  got  them  in  separate  years  ? — Yes,  and  in  quarters  too.  You  will 
excuse  me  for  not  giving  it  you.  I  only  found  it  this  morning.  I  begin  at  1879. 

77.309.  This  is  for  Kerry  only  ? — Yes ;  for  Kerry  only. 


1879- 

—1st  Quarter 

- 

- 

- 

10  evictions. 

2nd 

- 

- 

- 

11 

3rd 

- 

- 

- 

25 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

24  „ 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

70  families. 

1880- 

—1st  Quarter 

_ 

m 

32  evictions. 

2nd  „ 

- 

- 

- 

81 

3rd 

- 

. 

76 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

2  „ 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

191  families. 

1881- 

—1st  Quarter 

m 

10  evictions. 

2nd  „ 

- 

- 

• 

62 

3rd 

- 

- 

- 

100 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

20  „ 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

192  families. 

1882- 

—1st  Quarter 

_ 

94  evictions. 

2nd 

- 

- 

• 

79 

3rd 

- 

• 

_ 

93 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

27 

9  99 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

293  families. 

1883- 

—1st  Quarter 

. 

94  evictions. 

2nd  „ 

- 

- 

- 

118 

3rd 

- 

- 

m 

135 

4th  „ 

- 

- 

- 

56  „ 

Total 

- 

- 

_ 

403  families. 
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1884 — 1st  Quarter 

- 

- 

- 

55  evictions. 

2nd  ,, 

• 

- 

- 

156  „ 

3rd 

- 

- 

- 

156  „ 

4th  „ 

- 

- 

- 

43 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

410  families. 

1885 — 1st  Quarter 

_ 

57  evictions. 

2nd  „ 

- 

•  - 

- 

182 

3rd  „ 

- 

- 

- 

82 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

37  „ 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

358  families. 

1886 — 1st  Quarter 

. 

. 

• 

45  evictions. 

2nd 

- 

- 

- 

187  „ 

3rd 

- 

- 

- 

207 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

99 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

538  families. 

1887 — 1st  Quarter 

_ 

. 

m 

100  evictions. 

2nd  „ 

- 

- 

- 

161 

3rd 

- 

- 

- 

87  „ 

4th 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Total 

_ 

_ 

- 

354  families.” 

The  new  patent  notice  came  into  operation  in  1887. 

77.310.  The  new  notice  under  the  Act  of  1887  ? — Yes ;  I  may  as  well  complete  it  by 
giving  the  total,  which  is  2,809. 

77.311.  Families  evicted? — Yes,  and  I  multiply  that  by  six,  which  I  think,  for  Kerry 
families,  is  not  a  large  average;  and  I  think  it  is  16,854  persons  evicted  in  Kerry  in 
those  years — that  is  down  to  the  end  of  1887  inclusive. 

77.312.  Now,  those  are  cases  of  evictions  ? — They  are  evictions. 

77.313.  But  what  is  your  source — the  Parliamentary  Returns  ? 

( The  President.)  The  witness  has  said  so. 

77.314.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  You  said  that  ? — I  was  going  to  trace  the  source  of  them. 
These  are  supplied  by  the  police,  and  they  only  report  such  cases  as  come  within  their 
knowledge,  and  at  which  they  are  present  with  the  sheriff,  and  not  at  all  notices  given 
to  the  board  of  guardians. 

77,315-6.  They  do  not  deal  with  notices  given  to  the  board  of  guardians,  but  only 
with  those  which  have  been  carried  out  at  which  they  are  present  ? — No  ;  and  if  there 
is  a  quiet  eviction  only,  and  the  sheriff  requires  no  police,  they  may  not  be  recorded. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  the  landlord  to  give  such  returns,  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  these  practically  are  the  evictions. 

77.317.  Now,  in  1880,  of  course,  from  what  you  say,  we  gather  evictions  became 
numerous  at  all  events? — Yes. 

77.318.  Were  there  in  the  month  of  September  certain  houses  burnt? — Yes,  in  the 
month  of  September  1880,  the  house  of  a  tenant  on  the  Hickson  property,  at 
Ballingrane,  near  Dingle,  was  burnt  by  a  bailiff  of  Mr.  Hussey’s,  named  Moriarty — 
Mr.  Samuel  Hussey,  he  was  the  agent.  Within  the  same  week,  the  house  of  Pat 
Murphy,  of  Rath,  on  the  same  estate,  was  burnt  by  an  Englishman  in  the  office  of 
Lord  Kenmare,  and  there  was  a  man  named  Barrett  and  Mr.  Doran  the  agriculturist 
of  the  estate,  and  Mr.  Hussey ;  and  in  the  same  week  the  house  of  Mr.  Shea  on  the 
Blennerhassett  estate — Mr.  Blennerhassett  being  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hussey — was  levelled. 
That  is  the  house  referred  to,  where  the  rent  was  20  times  the  value. 

77.319.  Who  was  the  agent? — Mr.  Hussey  was  the  agent  of  the  three  estates.  They 
occurred  in  one  week  before  any  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  League  in  the  county 
of  Kerry. 
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77.320.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  Land  League  being  started? — Undoubtedly 
it  was. 

77.321.  In  October  1880,  the  Land  League  was  started  in  Tralee  ? — Yes,  in  the  last 
day  of  September  the  consultation  was  entered  on ;  and  in  October,  the  Land  League 
was  started,  and  that  was  the  first  Land  League  in  Kerry. 

77.322.  I  believe  you  joined  it  at  first  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  joined  it  at 
all  in  the  year  1880  ;  but  I  think  I  and  others  joined  as  a  protest,  when  my  brother 
was  arrested — I  am  not  at  all  sure.  I  became  more  active  in  1881,  when  my  brother 
was  arrested. 

77.323.  Therefore  in  1880  or  1881  you  joined  it? — Yes. 

77.324.  And  it  was  suppressed  in  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

77.325.  After  that  were  any  meetings  held? — -No. 

77.326.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Tralee  branch.  No,  nor  in  the  county,  as  far  as  I  know 
and  believe. 

77.327.  During  the  time  that  the  Tralee  branch  was  in  existence  did  you  attend 
meetings,  and  were  you  aware  of  the  transactions  of  that  branch  ? — Yes,  of  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  the  branch.  I  can  describe  what  it  was. 

77.328.  In  fact,  was  their  business  to  evoke  sympathy  by  speeches  and  resolutions  ? 
— Yes,  and  to  hear  the  statements  of  evicted  tenants.  Some  tenants  travelled  46 
miles — walked  46  miles  to  come  and  lay  their  case  before  the  Tralee  branch,  before 
other  branches  were  formed,  in  order  to  evoke  public  opinion.  Generally  at  those 
places  the  custom  was  to  hear  what  those  tenants  said ;  we  questioned  them  and  their 
neighbours  as  closely  as  we  could,  and  if  there  was  no  matter  of  doubt — and  if  it  was 
not  a  patent  matter  to  try  and  give  notice  to  the  other  side. 

77.329.  Were  there  costly  proceedings  by  the  Dublin  process  in  1881  against  the 
tenants  in  your  district  ? — There  were  a  great  many. 

77.330.  Was  that  novel  as  far  as  your  district  was  concerned  ? — It  was  novel  as  a 
practice.  It  may  have  occurred  occasionally,  but  it  was  novel,  and  it  was  regarded 
as  a  vindictive  practice  and  set-off  as  a  combination  against  the  tenants. 

77.331.  Did  the  local  branch  of  the  League  assist  their  tenants  in  the  defence  of  the 
proceedings  by  guaranteeing  the  law  costs  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great 
bulk  of  the  Land  League  fund  went  to  the  lawyers  in  the  beginning. 

77.332.  Were  there  great  sales  of  stock  by  distraint  ? — They  were  very  frequent. 

77.333.  And  great  portions  sold  to  the  landlords? — Yes,  from  11.  to  51. 

77.334.  That  is  when  the  tenants’  interests  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  nobody  bid.  It 
was  sold  at  a  nominal  cost  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  explained  before. 

77.335.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  anxiety  in  1881  ? — There  was. 
The  tenants,  and  their  friends,  and  the  people,  were  very  much  regarded  in  that  county. 
The  desire  of  all  was  to  try  and  gather  at  these  sales,  but  they  were  proclaimed  by  the 
Government.  The  sheriff  would  call  on  the  people-  to  come  to  the  sale,  and  the 
Government  would  proclaim  the  sale,  and  tell  the  people  not  to  come. 

77.336.  ( The  President.)  That  I  do  not  understand — the  period  at  which  that  can  be 
supposed  to  take  place  ? — It  is  a  fact.  I  can  explain,  my  Lord.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  mentioned  it.  It  is  not  in  my  proof. 

77.337.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  ask  you  about  it.  You  say  the  Government 
proclaimed  the  people  coming  ? — Yes. 

77.338.  Was  that  by  proclaiming  it  as  an  unlawful  assembly? — As  an  unlawful 
assembly. 

77.339.  Was  that  done? — Yes. 

77.340.  To  any  large  extent? — Yes. 

77,340a.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  any  notice  of  this  kind  should  be  produced  ? 
—Yes. 

77.341.  (The  President.)  It  is  sufficient  to  hear  from  Mr.  Harrington’s  point  of  view 
that  it  took  place  V— It  was  a  continual  practice. 

77.342.  (The  President.)  He  says  they  were  preventing  the  people  who  would 
otherwise  have  come  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  my  Lord — I  never  meant  to  lead  the  Court 
to  suppose  that — perhaps  I  was  unintentionally  misleading  the  Court.  They  had  no 
effect  in  preventing  the  people  coming  to  the  sales.  I  only  mentioned  it  as  an  anomaly 
that  in  order  to  prevent  what  they  called  tumultuous  assemblies  these  proclamations 
were  made  by  the  Government. 
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77.343.  It  would  depend  upon  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  All  I  ask  is,  if  my  friend  makes  any  point  of  it,  that  we 
should  have  these  produced. 

77.344.  ( The  President.)  It  was  not  an  answer  to  my  question? — I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  mentioned  it,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  asked  it  in  reference  to  your  Lordship’s  observation.  I  thought 
it  better  to  ask  if. 

77.345.  There  were  not  only,  I  believe,  a  considerable  number  of  meetings  proclaimed 
in  1886,  but  suppressed  and  put  an  end  to  ? — I  might  say  all  meetings  were  proclaimed 
after  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

77.346.  There  were  no  meetings  held  ? — No. 

77347.  After  the  Act  came  in  there  were  a  number  of  persons  arrested  as  suspects? 

_ The  Act  operated  in  March  and  some  of  the  first  arrests  that  were  made  in  Ireland 

were  made  in  Kerry. 

77.348.  Very  well,  as  regards  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  Tralee  branch  of 
the  Land  League,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  encouragement  to  outrage,  direct 
or  indirect,  by  that  branch  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I  believe  if  the  League  got  a  fair 
chance  in  Kerry  that  Kerry  would  not  be  so  disturbed  or  so  bad  as  it  has  been  since. 

77.349.  In  fact,  you  consider  the  League  was  hampered  from  the  commencement  in 
its  operations  ? — Yes,  the  League  was  started  in  October.  My  brother  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  Tralee  branch,  representative  men  of  the  county,  were  arrested 
on  the  6th  of  January  following,  and  they  were  tried  by  a  bench  of  seven  landlords, 
and  tried  in  the  gaol,  and  kept  for  five  weeks  in  the  gaol  until  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  ordered  their  release  ;  then  the  arrest  of  suspects  commenced  in  March,  and 
practically  there  has  been  disorganisation  all  along. 

77.350.  In  regard  to  the  arrest  of  persons  for  outrage,  were  persons  arrested  after 
outrages  took  place? — Oh,  the  general  practice  was  for  the  police  to  go  out  and  arrest 
some  12  or  20  young  men  and  shove  them  in. 

77.351.  How  many  remands  do  you  know  have  been  granted  ? — I  have  known  cases 
of  28  remands  without  a  particle  of  evidence  being  brought  up,  and  the  accused 
discharged  afterwards. 

77.352.  Bail  granted  ? — Bail  refused  in  all  those  cases  at  that  time. 

77.353.  Without  entering  into  it  all  minutely,  is  there  any  confidence,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  in  Kerry  in  the  administration  of  justice  ? — No,  there  is  not.  There  is  one 
resident  magistrate  in  Kerry  whom  I  would  have  confidence  in,  and  he  is  allowed  to  do 
nothing  practically,  and  that  is  Mr.  Butler,  brother  of  General  Butler. 

77.354.  Prisoners  were  supported  by  their  friends,  were  they  not — when  they  were 
in  prison  ? — Yes. 

77.355.  And  in  some  instances  they  were  by  the  League? — In  some  instances  they 
were  by  the  Ladies’  Land  League.  I  do  not  know  of  their  being  supported  by  the 
Land  League  or  the  National  League. 

77.356.  In  regard  to  that  support,  what  was  the  longest  time  you  have  known  a 
man  kept  in  prison  without  being  tried  ? — I  have  known  a  man  to  be  kept  13  months 
in  prison  without  being  tried. 

77.357.  You  can  give  his  name  ? — Yes. 

77.358.  And  without  being  admitted  to  bail  ? — Yes,  without  being  admitted  to  bail. 

77.359.  And  ultimately  what  happened  to  him? — lie  was  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence,  and  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered. 

77.360.  Now,  Mr.  O’Donoghue  and  his  wife  has  given  evidence  with  regard  to  your 
supplying  money  for  the  support  of  prisoners,  I  think  it  is,  or  of  suspects  ? — Yes. 

77,36L  I  do  not  know  if  you  gave  the  money,  or  was  it  your  brother? — I  gave 
some  money.  I  do  not  think  my  brother  gave  money.  I  am  not  sure.  My  brother 
was  in  Galway  Prison  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  in  June,  the  early  part  of  June  1881 
to  the  latter  part  of  May  1882,  practically  12  months  ;  and  some  time  while  he  was  in 
prison,  and  when  the  leaders  of  the  Tralee  League  were  arrested,  there  was  some 
money  sent  down  to  me  to  give  to  O’Donoghue.  I  went  to  O’Donoghue’s  shop  and 
paid  the  money  and  got  the  receipt,  and  forwarded  it  to  them. 

77,362.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  in  1885  the  National  League  was  established  in  some 
parishes  of  Kerry  ? — -You  have  a  point  there  about  money  in  the  districts.  I  say  I 
never  was  a  party  either  to  the  collection  or  the  paying  of  any  money  in  the  district. 
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That  was  a  speculation,  I  presume,  of  Mr.  O’Donoghue’s  own.  As  to  where  the  money 
came  from,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  money  in  the  district. 

77.363.  Thank  you,  I  had  forgotten  that  point.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  when  was 
the  National  League  first  established  in  Kerry  ? — Well,  in  the  beginning  of  1885. 

77.364.  Did  you  take  a  large  share  in  starting  it? — Yes,  I  did.  I  should  say  that  I 
think  there  was  a  branch  in  Brosna  proposed  in  1883,  but  there  certainly  were  not  more 
than  two  branches,  if  there  were  two,  in  the  beginning  of  1885  ;  and  I  tried  to  establish 
it  then. 

77.365.  I  think  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  can  prove  that,  ray  Lords,  from  his 
records ;  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us — I  will  not  trouble  the  witness  with  the  dates  of 
each  League  being  established.  There  have  been,  at  all  events,  National  League 
meetings  in  Kerry,  at  some  of  which  you  have  been  present? — Yes,  some  were 
prevented. 

77.366.  And  spoken  ? — Yes. 

77.367.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  speaking  from  your  recollection,  did  you  ever  make 
a  speech  disadvising  the  people  from  crime  ? — My  recollection  is  that  I  have  not  made 
a  speech  in  which  there  could,  by  any  interpretation  or  even  twist,  be  called  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  violence  or  crime,  and  my  recollection  is  that  in  every  speech  I  made  (I  may 
be  wrong) — I  may  not  have  dealt  with  it  in  substance,  but  my  recollection  is  that  in 
every  speech  I  denounced  violence  and  crime. 

77.368.  Substantially  in  most  of  your  speeches  you  did  so,  at  all  events  ? — Yes. 

77.369.  In  most  of  your  speeches? — Yes,  and  a  passage  in  my  paper. 

77.370.  Were  those  speeches  reported  ? — I  took  no  special  means. 

77.371.  I  do  not  mean  your  own  special  report,  but  by  the  police  ? — Oh,  wherever  I 
spoke,  wherever  there  was  a  Government  reporter,  I  always  insisted  as  a  condition  that 
he  should  be  accommodated  on  the  platform  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  meeting, 
and  I  challenge  the  production  of  them. 

77.372.  And  he  took  notes  of  your  speech  ? — Yes. 

77.373.  At  first,  did  the  elder  men  join  the  League? — No,  the  League  has  never  had 
any  great  men  in  Kerry.  I  think  I  sufficiently  explained  about  the  Land  League 

77.374.  Now,  about  the  young  men.  Did  they  originally  come  in  at  all? — The 
young  men  did  not  come  in,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  since  the  suppression  of  the  League 
that  any  of  the  young  blood  has  come  into  it  at  all. 

77.375.  You  also  were  responsible  for  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Yes. 

77.376.  Now,  several  articles  have  been  put  in  from  the  “Kerry  Sentinel  ”  denounc¬ 
ing  crime  ? — Yes,  articles  have  been  put  in  denouncing  crime  already. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  propose  to  read  passages  from  different  articles  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel,”  and  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  the  course  that  I  did  with  the  other 
papers. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Will  you  give  me  a  copy  so  that  I  may  follow  it?  What  is 
the  date  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  February  22nd,  1881. 

77.377.  (The  President.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  my  Lord. 

77.378.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  responsible  at  all,  Mr.  Harrington? — Well,  on  the 
6th  of  January  1881,  when  my  brother  was  arrested,  though  I  had  my  own  business 
to  do,  I  took  charge  of  the  paper. 

77.379.  That  is  why  I  began  with  you  on  the  22nd  of  February  1881  ? — Yes,  there 
were  the  same  strain  of  articles  before  that. 

77.380.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  it  is  enough  that  I  should  state  as  to  this  that 
it  is  a  report  of  a  denunciation  of  crime  by  the  Bishop  which  is  inserted,  and  of 
course  it  is  the  Bishop’s  language,  and  very  strong  language  denouncing  it.  I  need 
not  read  what  took  place  at  the  meeting.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

77.381.  Tiien  the  next  is  a  report,  on  27th  June  18«1,  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Bally  duff  Land  League.  The  following  resolution  was  voted  : — 

“  Resolved  that  we  consider  the  arrest  of  our  Kerry  leader  T.  Harrington  Esq., 
“  a  great  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  this  country,  as  he  always  counselled 
“  quietness  and  patience ;  and  that,  however  landlord’s  or  agent’s  spleen  may 
“  punish  him,  he  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that" his  teachings  will 
“  never  be  forgotten  until  triumph  and  victory  shall  be  achieved.” 
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And  then  there  was  the  following  resolution  : — 

“  That  we  protest  against  the  arrest  of  a  sober,  hard-working,  and  law- 
“  abiding  member  of  the  community,  T.  Dodling,  under  the  Coercion  Act,  as 
“  tending  to  force  all  honest  and  moderate  men  into  unconstitutional  ways.” 

Then  an  article  on  the  10th  June  1881.  I  will  read  it  from  the  top  of  page  7  : — 

“  Of  course,  bad  feeling  begets  its  natural  issue,  and  we  see  on  our  own  side, 

“  with  due  regret  and  shame,  wanton  and  wild  cruelties  indulged  in  opposition  to 
“  the  most  useful  and  most  salutary  functions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  deplorable 
“  thing  that  the  vindictiveness  of  the  people  is  so  roused  by  other  causes,  that  on 
“  the  mere  pretext  of  the  arrest  of  a  drunkard  or  rowdy  an  onslaught  will  be 
“  made  on  those  who  are  then,  at  least,  engaged  on  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
“  task,  in  aiding  which,  in  any  properly  governed  country,  it  would  be  the 
“  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  people  to  participate.  While  deploring  such  wanton 
“  or  wicked  acts  we  wish  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  button-holding  the  fire 
“  worshippers  who  urge  to  the  course  which  breeds  this  violence,  and  would 
“  like  to  ask  them,  in  confidence,  is  it  conducive  to  their  safety  any  more  than 
“  ours  that  the  high  hand  should  be  resorted  to  where  a  little  temporising  would 
“•  produce  better  results.  Is  it  safe  or  sensible  to  meddle  with  the  priests,  who 
“  are  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  when  we  find  their  people  flocking  in  thousands 
“  to  resent  a  threatened  insult.” 

and  so  forth  ?— I  think  that  refers  to  the  case  of  Father  Murphy,  who  was  examined 
here  a  few  days  ago. 

77,382.  Yes.  The  next  article  is  the  18th  October  1881,  page  9.  I  am  reading 
about  eight  lines  down  : — 

“  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  now  further  occur  to  blot  that 
“  fair  flag  of  peaceful  progress  so  ably  sustained  by  succeeding  hands  from  the 
“  Land  League  ranks.  Scenes  of  trouble  and  disorder  are  described  to  us  from  all 
“  quarters,  and  though  in  the  skirmishes  that  have  occurred  there  would  appear 
“  to  be  very  serious  provocation  given  to  the  people  who  foolishly  threw  them- 
“  selves  precipitately  on  the  goading,  crushing  power  of  Britain  ;  yet  it  becomes 
“  our  stern  duty  to  caution  the  people  against  any  impetuosity  at  this  moment. 

“  Nay,  we  solemnly  adjure  them,  by  the  burning  indignation  that  they  feel,  and 
“  by  their  resolve  to  be  rid  of  the  system  which  has  brought  the  misery  on  our 
“  country,  to  set  their  face  against  those  ebullitions  which  can  only  retard  the 
“  progress  of  this  grand  movement,  whose  advancing  feet  may  slip  in  the  need- 
“  less  blood-pools  that  now  beset  its  path.  With  the  loudest,  firmest,  and  most 
“  earnest  voice  we  can  raise,  we  proclaim  that  we  are  confident  of  ultimate,  and 
“  even  near,  success  of  the  people ;  but  pursue  the  course  marked  out  by  their 
“  imprisoned  leaders,  and  though  the  greater  leaders  are  in  prison,  there  are  still 
“  men  able  and  willing  to  lead,  who  despise  the  frowns  of  the  coercionists  and 
“  the  whisperings  of  cowards.” 

The  next  article  which  I  need  read  is  one  on  the  7th  of  March.  My  Lord,  that  is 
only  the  report  of  a  murder  ? — No. 

77.383.  I  need  not  read  it? — It  need  not  be  read.  It  refers  to  the  man  Dodling,  who 
was  examined  here  himself. 

77.384.  Very  well,  I  will  read  it.  It  is  the  7th  of  March  1882. 

77.385.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  case  ? — Dodling’s,  who  was  examined  here, 

my  Lord,  and  said  that  he  had  no - 

77.386.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.) 

“  One  of  the  most  cowardly  outrages  yet  recorded  from  this  locality  was 
“  perpetrated  this  morning  on  a  respectable  young  man  named  Dodling,  residing 
«  within  two  miles  of  this  town,  on  the  De  Bawlev  Blennethassett  property,  the 
“  facts  of  which  are  as  I  have  ascertained.” 

Then  it  proceeds  to  indicate  the  facts,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship. 

The  next  article,  I  think,  is  April  the  21st,  1882,  when  John  Culloty  was  wounded 

“  An  outrage  of  a  daring,  desperate,  and  atrocious  character  was  perpetrated 
“  on  Monday  in  broad  daylight  at  seven  o’clock,  near  the  village  of  Carker.” 

Then  it  proceeds  to  state  what  the  outrage  was.  Then  May  the  7th,  1882,  there  is  an 

article  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  of  which  one  sentence  will  give  the  line  ? — 
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That  is  the  whole  article.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  denunciation 
of  it. 

77.387.  „  ,  . 

“  In  presence  of  the  vivid  blood  stains  of  that  awful  crime,  whose  perpetration 

“  on  Saturday  evening  last  has  horrified  the  whole  world,  we  deem  it  right  to 
“  forego  any  observations  of  a  political  nature  in  our  present  issue,  and  to  devote 
“  the  space  where  our  own  remarks  usually  appear  to  a  record  of  the  intensity  of 
“  the  feeling  our  townspeople  at  the  horrid  deed  that  has  defamed  our  land.” 

_ Yes,  and  then  followed  the  meetings  in  the  town. 

77.388.  In  which  it  was  denounced  ? — Yes,  I  attended  at  least  three  of  them,  and 

spoke  at  them. 

77.389.  And  others  also  ? — Yes. 

77.390.  Was  that  the  universal  feeling? — Yes,  that  is  the  only  case  in  which  men  of 
all  shades  of  politics  in  the  town  came  together,  I  wish  it  had  been  followed  up. 

77.391.  May  the  12th,  1882 

“  The  object  of  the  demons  who  perpetrated  the  horrible  tragedy  in  the 
“  Phoenix  Park,  was  clearly  to  mar  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  country,  and 
“  plunge  it  back  into  chaos,  if  not  anarchy  and  revolution.  The  barbarous 
“  method  of  the  murders,  the  facilities  with  which  the  murderers  have  eluded 
“  pursuit,  coupled  with  what  has  been  done,  were  the  police  really  in  earnest  to 
“  catch  them,  all  go  to  cloud  with  suspicion  in  every  Irish  mind  the  sincerity  of 
“  those  who  affected  most  indignation  at  the  crime,  but  who  at  once  make  use  of 
**  it  to  arrogate  the  liberties  of  a  people  who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  discover 
“  the  real  perpetrators,  and,  if  possible,  those  whose  instruments  they  were.” 

77.392.  Then  the  next  is  at  page  18,  July  7th,  1882,  referring  to  the  outrage  on 
Hickey,  which  has  been  read  ? — That  has  been  read. 

77.393.  I  had  better  refer  to  it,  I  will  not  read  it  again,  it  is  very  short,  but  it  is  a 
strong  denunciation  of  the  outrage  upon  Hickey? — I  think  it  was  read  when 
Mrs.  Hickey  was  in  the  witness  box.  I  think  it  was. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  will  be  taken,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Murphy  will  agree  as  a  strong 
denunciation. 

(Mr.  Murphy .)  I  remember  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  On  the  13th  of  June  there  is  a  leading  article. 

(The  President.)  The  last  was  July. 

(The  Witness.)  It  does  come  in  continuation  in  connexion  with  this  outrage.  Hickey 
did  not  die  until  the  7th  of  July.  I  thought  I  had  better  put  them  together. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  explains  the  one  thing  out  of  date.  This  is  the  leading 
article  of  the  13th  of  June  1882. 

“  At  a  time  when  the  legitimate  expression  of  public  opinion  in  the  country 
“  is  forbidden  by  the  Government,  and  continued  injustice  and  tyranny  still 
“  tempt  men  into  passionate  and  sometimes  vengeful  resistance ;  when  the 
“  unwise  policy  of  the  Government  renders  open  and  lawful  agitation 
“  unsafe,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  murder  and  outrage  and  crime  increase 
“  in  the  country,  the  duty  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy  set  before  them- 
“  selves  was  no  easy  task.  To  restrain  men’s  passions,  even  when  injustice 
“  and  oppression  tempt  them  to  lawlessness,  is  not  a  duty  from  which  the 
“  hierarchy  of  Ireland  would  be  likely  to  shrink,  but  to  speak  the  wrongs 
“  of  the  people  to  direct  and  guide  the  national  aspirations  at  such  a  moment  is 
“  a  task  which  might  cause  even  them  to  hesitate.  Yet  never  have  the  Irish 
“  hierarchy  declared  themselves  more  pronouncedly  in  favour  of  the  national 
“  movement  than  in  the  splendid  address  which  has  just  emanated  from  them  : — 
“  ‘  Let  us  now  assure  you,’  say  their  Lordships,  ‘  that  the  national  movement 
“  *  purged  from  what  is  criminal,  and  guarded  against  what  leads  to  crime, 
“  ‘  shall  have  our  earnest  support,  and  that  of  our  clergy.  Surely  it  must  be  the 
“  ‘  desire  of  every  man  who  really  and  sincerely  loves  his  country  to  see  every 
“  ‘  vestige  of  crime  purged  from  the  national  movement  in  Ireland,  lie  who 
“  ‘  delights  in  the  increase  of  crime,  he  who  encourages  outrage,  violence,  or 
“  c  social  disorder,  must  be  no  lover  of  his  country,  or,  at  best,  can  lay  little 
“  ‘  claim  to  the  credit  of  loving  it  wisely.  In  raising  our  voices  in  condemnation 
of  outrages,  and  lawlessness,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  be  understood 
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“  ‘  as  admitting  that  the  public  agitation  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
“  ‘  nation  has  been  in  any  way  identified  with  crime. 

I  think  I  need  not  read  any  more  ? — It  proceeds  in  that  tone. 

77,394.  Yes,  it  proceeds  in  that  tone.  At  page  21  there  is  a  leading  article  of  the 

14th  July  1882  : —  .... 

“  The  enormous  increase  of  crime  for  which  Kerry  is  becoming  unhappily  so 
“  notorious  was  the  burden  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawsons  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
“  of  the  county  on  yesterday.  No  rational  man  who  sincerely  loves  his 
“  country  and  wishes  to  see  religion  and  morality  cultivated  amongst  its  people, 
“  can  refrain  from  joining  in  condemnation  of  the  outrages  now  of  almost  daily 
“  occurrence  amongst  us.  Day  after  day  the  public  conscience  is  shocked  by 
“  the  account  of  some  sad  deed  of  blood,  or  some  unmanly  attack  upon  life  or 
“  property.  Each  fresh  outrage,  instead  of  bringing  us  nearer  the  end  of  the 
“  bloody  chapter,  appears  only  to  prepare  us  for  others  that  are  to  follow ;  and 
“  rumours  of  murder  and  attempts  at  murder  are  in  the  air  every  day.  We  are 
“  far  from  attributing  all  these  crimes,  as  Judge  Lawson  does,  to  one  dark  and 
“  extensive  confederacy  among  the  people.  We  know  the  general  mass  of  the 
“  people  abhor  crime  as  they  ever  abhorred  it,  and  we  know,  too,  that  any  such 
“  confederacy  for  crime  as  the  learned  judge  refers  to  would  never  obtain  among 
“  our  people.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,  however,  that  these  crimes  are 
“  chiefly  agrarian,  and  though  the  majority  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  the  result 
“  of  private  malice  or  family  feud,  the  character  of  the  community  must, 
“  nevertheless,  suffer  from  their  frequent  occurrence  amongst  us. 

“  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  a  confederacy  of  crime  exists  among 
“  the  people,  and  if  such  a  confederacy  did  exist  we  may  be  sure  evidence  of  it 
“  would  be  forthcoming.  Crime  and  outrage  are  propagated,  so  far  as  we  can 
“  judo-e  the  country — not  by  a  popular  confederacy,  but  by  an  insane  policy  of 
irritation  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be,  above  all,  most 
“  interested  in  guarding  against  social  disorder.  If  Judge  Lawson  would  have 
“  examined  more  minutely  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  various  outrages 
“  which  were  set  before  him,  he  would  have  seen  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  have 
“  occurred  in  a  district  of  the  county  where  unhappily  reason  and  argument  nave 
“  failed  to  win  consideration  for  the  people.  We  deplore  the  outrages  which 
“  have  disgraced  Kerry  quite  as  strongly  as  Judge  Lawson  or  anybody  else 
— The  last  sentence  is  all  you  need  read. 

77  395. 

“  We  would  strongly  urge  upon  all  who  value  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
“  who  deplore  the  present  sad  state  of  things,  to  counsel  reason  and  moderation 
“  upon  the  one  side  as  well  as  upon  the  other. 

That  is  the  tone  of  the  article.  On  the  28th  of  July  1882  there  is  a  leading  article— 
that  is  the  next  week  ? — The  paper  comes  out  bi-weekly. 

77,396.  Then  it  is  a  fortnight  afterwards  ? — Yes. 


“On  Sunday  last  a  meeting  of  the  Labourers’  League  was  held  at  Brosna, 
“  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  conduct  of  some  party  who  had 
“  posted  notices  in  the  locality  threatening  a  respectable  farmer  of  the  place, 
“  Mr.  James  Moloney.  The  meeting  was  attended,  our  correspondent  informs 
“  us,  by  many  farmers  as  well  as  labourers,  and  all  denounced  the  conduct  of 
“  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  threaten  an  unoffending  man.  We  know  nothing 
“  of  the  merits  of  the  matter  in  dispute  at  Brosna,  save  that  we  have  it  from  a 
«  very  trustworthy  correspondent  that  Mr.  Moloney  has  done  nothing  to  merit 
“  popular  disfavour.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
“  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits.  We  merely  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
“  farmers  and  labourers  in  other  parts  of  the  county  to  the  action  taken  m 
“  Brosna.  The  threatening  notice  nuisance  appears  not  to  have  abated  a  particle 
“  in  the  county.  The  risk  involved  in  posting  a  notice  is  not  a  very  great  one, 
“  and  hence  cowards  will  be  likely  to  have  a  recourse  to  it  to  the  end.  For  the 
“  gratification  of  some  petty  spite,  or  for  mere  trade  purposes,  notices  of  this 
“  kind  are  frequently  scattered  over  the  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
«  they  frequently  affect  the  purpose  of  their  wicked  designers  by  placing  innocent 
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“  people  in  terror  or  injuring  their  trade.  Against  this  diabolical  practice  the 
“  farmers  and  labourers,  as  well  as  all  other  sections  of  the  community,  will  have 
“  to  combine  firmly.  Hundreds  of  innocent  men  have  been  deprived  of  their 
“  liberty  in  Ireland  during  the  past  two  years,  because  other  cowards  on  whom, 
“  because  of  their  well-known  cowardice,  suspicion  of  the  authorities  would  not 
“  fall,  chose  to  resort  to  this  device  in  furtherance  of  some  petty  trade  purpose  or 
“  to  avenge  a  personal  injury.  We  commend  the  action  of  the  Brosna  Labourers’ 
“  League,  and  hope  to  see  more  generally  adopted,  to  stamp  out  an  evil  which  is 
“  well  calculated  to  debase  and  brutalise  our  people.” 

The  next  is  August  23rd,  1882.  My  Lords,  this  has  been  read,  and  I  will  not,  of 
course,  read  it  again,  if  your  Lordships  will  kindly  note  it. 

( The  Witness.)  It  is  upon  the  Leahy  murder. 

77.398.  It  is  a  very  strong  denunciation  of  the  murder  of  Daniel  Leahy  ? — It  was 
read  by  Sir  Charles  Russell. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  not  read  it  again,  but  my  friend,  I  think,  will  agree  that  it 
was  a  very  strong  denunciation  of  that  murder. 

( The  Witness.)  I  have  a  note  here,  I  may  say,  describing  the  murder,  which  I  am 
sure  is  really  as  condemn atory.  I  say  that  here,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  answer  the 
description  I  gave  of  it.  I  went  there  myself,  and  stayed  a  few  hours  at  the  wake. 

77.399.  The  28th  of  November  1882.  The  leader  is  headed  “  Deeds  of  Blood.”  It 
refers  to  an  outrage  in  Dublin  : — 

“  The  terrible  tragedy  enacted  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  on  Saturday  night  is 
“  not,  unhappily,  without  a  parallel  in  the  near  past,  even  in  that  city  whose  fame 
“  has  latterly  been  darkened  by  mysterious  deeds  of  blood.  For  the  past  year  a 
“  series  of  murders  or  murderous  schemes  have  come  to  light  in  the  metropolis 
“  which  too  apparently  bore  the  evidence  of  political  designs  to  allow  of  their 
“  being  attributed  to  other  sources.  Looking  on  them  with  the  impassiveness  of 
“  cold-blooded  speculation  as  to  their  political  effects,  persons  may  be  found  who 
“  would  enter  into  a  calculation  of  their  influence  on  the  advancement  of  the 
“  reform  of  those  ills  in  our  system  of  misgovernment  which  produce  them.  But 

“  it  is  not  a  Christian  or  even  a  humane  exercise  to  employ  the  mind  in 

“  speculations  as  to  the  future  effect  of  crimes  such  as  these  while  we  stand  in 
“  their  horrifying  presence.  Let  the  future  historian  of  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  a 
“  happy,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  Ireland  tell  how  much  these  scenes  and  deeds 
“  of  blood  may  have  done  to  make  or  mar  that  peace  and  prosperity.  Let  him 
“  if  he  will  point  to  the  various  eras  of  peace  and  contentment  for  nations  that 

“  have  been  bred  in  epochs  of  blood  and  turmoil.  That  may  with  propriety  be 

“  then  his  province,  and  the  people  of  his  day,  when  those  crimson  stains  are 
“  washed  and  dried  off  by  the  rains  and  rays  of  succeeding  time,  may  with  equal 
“  decency  appreciate  his  treatment  of  a  subject  written  in  mere  ink,  which,  alas 
“  to-day  is  ciphered  in  blood.  Our  duty,  however,  is  different  now  in  the  vivid 
“  presence  of  those  awful  scenes ;  it  is  not  merely  to  swell  the  cry  of  horror  which 
“  exclaims  against  them,  but  also  to  use  every  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  people 
“  from  those  courses  which  tend  to  them ;  to  aid  every  exertion  of  those  who  try 
“  to  persuade  all  such  persons  to  tread  a  securer,  broader,  and  a  bloodless  path  to 
“  the  attainment  of  those  aims  which  are  said  to  cement  the  secret  unions  whence 
“  those  crimes  emanate.” 

— It  proceeds  in  that  way. 

77.400.  It  proceeds  in  the  same  tone  : — 

“  While  for  our  country’s  sake  we  hope  so,  we  also  pray  that  the  day  is  not 
“  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  witnessed  the  last  of  those  bloody  deeds  and 
“  their  terrible  reprisals.” 

The  next  article  I  do  think  I  will  read  ? — I  think  that  really  does  not  come  exactly 
into  this  class  of  article,  but  I  think  it  will  throw  a  great  light  on  the  business. 

77.401.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beed. )  Mr.  Harrington  desires  to  show  what  was  in  his  mind  ? — 
What  was  in  my  mind  at  these  times. 

77.402.  At  page  27,  on  the  9th  of  March  1883.  there  is  this : — 

“  The  sad  tale  told  in  our  columns  to-day  of  the  death  of  a  young  girl  near 
“  Farranfare,  immediately  after  the  eviction  of  her  family  from  their  homestead, 
“  needs  no  varnish  to  present  it  as  one  of  the  saddest  pictures  yet  furnished  of 
“  heartless  evictions,  or  cold-blooded  murders,  as  they  may  be  appropriately  styled^ 
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“  In  the  bitter,  biting  breeze  of  early  March,  surcharged  as  it  was  on  Wednesday, 
“  with  particles  of  piercing  snow,  this  young  girl,  of  weakly  frame  and  broken 
«  heart,  was  put  out  by  the  minions  of  landlordism,  guarded  as  they  were  by  the 
“  valiant  bayonets  of  the  Royal  Irish  Police,  the  soldiery  of  Gladstone’s  merciful 
“  Government.  Brown  and  Leary  and  the  sub-sheriff  and  Bass  Hilliard  (and 
“  Brutus),  are  all  honourable  men,  for  have  they  not  performed  faithfully  the  trust 
“  reposed  in  them  by  those  whom  they  serve  ?  Why  should  we  utter  a  word  of 
“  condemnation  on  them,  because,  like  the  soldier  grows  heedless  of  surrounding 
“  death,  they  too  may  have  grown  callous  in  the  cruelty  which  the  law  allows — 
“  nay,  urges  them  to  perpetrate.  What  was  it  to  them  that  this  young  girl’s 
“  sensitive  heart  was  crushed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  homeless  parents  and  the 
«  outcast  little  ones,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  crouched  round  the  darkening 
“  embers  the  bailiff  had  shovelled  out.  Why  should  she,  the  weakly  and  dying 
“  girl,  be  permitted  to  retain  the  shelter  of  the  rooftree  in  her  last  lingering  hours, 
“  when  the  venerable  lord  of  the  soil  had  not  got  his  rack  rent  ?  They  had  a  duty 
“  to  the  law,  and  they  had  a  duty  to  him,  and  both  they  must  perform.  Why 
“  should  they  pause,  albeit  the  chill  of  death  is  on  those  languid  limbs  they  rudely 
“  grasp  ?  Why  should  they  hesitate  when  they  view  askance  the  pallid  brow,  the 
“  dewy  hair  and  glazing  eyes  of  this  mere  Irish  maiden  ?  Bundle  her  out,  the 
“  law  must  take  its  course,  and  the  venerable  Shylock  must  have  his  pound  of  flesh.” 
I  do  not  think  I  need  read  the  rest  of  that?— Well,  I  think  you  might  read  a  little 
further  till  you  get  to  the  point. 

(The  President .')  Mr.  Harrington  says  you  have  not  yet  got  to  the  point. 

(The  Witness.)  The  point  my  Lord  is  that  that  girl  was  a  corpse  in  an  hour  after  the 

eviction  on  that  snowy  clay.  .  , 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  read  the  fact.  The  point  is  in  the  incident  and  not  m  the 


language. 

( The  Witness.)  The  girl  died  before  she  could  be  removed  to  any  shelter. 

77.403.  {The  President.)  It  is  very  sad,  but  of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  all 
the  article  read  to  remind  us  of  this  fact? — I  should  like  to  say  that  these  things  were 
always  in  my  mind,  and  any  denunciations  of  crime  were  even  under  difficulty  when 
those  things  were  in  my  mind.  For  three  months  I  agitated  to  get  a  coroner  s  inquest 
upon  that  case,  and  it  was  dodged  and  never  granted. 

77.404.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  investigate  the  facts  of  the  case  yourself  ? — Perfectly, 
I  knew  the  girl,  and  I  knew  the  family,  and  was  at  the  scene,  and  have  been  frequently 
at  the  scene.  John  McMahon  of  Croughmore  was  the  name,  the  name  of  the  girl  was 
Katy  McMahon,  she  was  then  about  16  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  strong  young 
girl  at  the  time  of  the  eviction.  She  was  then  in  consumption,  and  on  that  day  she  was 
removed  by  the  sheriff  and  the  bailiffs.  I  well  remember  the  day,  it  was  a  snowy  day 
in  March,  and  she  died  outside  that  cabin  door  before  she  could  be  removed  to  any 
shelter.  Of  course,  reading  it  at  this  time,  the  article  looks  high  flown,  but  it 

represented  my  feelings  then.  . 

77.405.  (The  President.)  I  only  intended  to  call  attention  to  what  1  thought  was 

some  particular  passage  that  Mr.  Harrington  wished  to  call  attention  to  other  than 
that  ? _ I  mentioned  that  it  was  not  of  the  same  class  of  article  ;  the  others  were  all 


denunciations  of  crime.  , 

77.406.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  there  are  some  others.  1  propose  to  read  the 

next  article,  November  28th,  1884,  in  reference  io  crime;  it  is  at  page  36  ?  I  might 

mention  those  are  continuous.  _  . 

77.407.  Yes,  but  I  think  I  will  read  a  few  lines  ? — Yes,  I  only  want  to  mention  that 

fact ;  there  is  no  break. 

77.408.  This  is  the  leading  article  of  November  28th,  1884: 

There  is  something  indicative  of  a  mysterious  fatality  in  the  recurrence  of 
ii  terrible  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland  at  junctures  when  it  is  most  convenient 
“  for  the  enemies  of  this  country  to  avail  of  them  for  our  continued  or  intensified 
oppression.  4Ye  print  to- day  an  extracted  article  from  the  London  Times 
“  callino-  for  continued  coercion  for  Ireland.  Evidently  a  feeling  is  sought  to  be 
“  waked  up  in  England  that  this  country  would  go  off  by  some  violent  sort  of 
“  spontaneous  combustion  if  it  were  not  kept  in  proper  frigid  temperature  by  the 
“  repressive  laws  periodically  passed  for  it  in  the  English  Parliament.  And  just 
“  as  this  cry  for  coercion  comes  from  the  ‘  Times  as  the  key-note  of  the  old 
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“  English  howl  for  blood,  a  dastardly  outrage  startles  us  from  a  comparative 
“  quiet  here  in  Kerry,  and  as  we  write  is  bringing  before  the  English  public  and 
“  before  the  world  on  the  flashing  wires  of  telegraph  news  the  name  of  the  man 
“  and  the  name  of  the  county  most  likely  to  create  a  sensational  outcry ,  and  a 
“  demand  for  prolonged  and  intensified  coercion.  _  ? 

Then  the  next  is  about  the  outrage  at  Edenburn,  that  is  to  say  to  Mr.  Hussey  s 

family :  ‘ 

“  We  sincerely  congratulate  all  the  inmates  of  that  house  on  their  narrow 

“  escape  from  what  might  have  been  an  awful  death.  But  we  avow  our  opinion 
“  that  someone  who  knew  the  run  of  the  house  well  was  concerned  in  this  plot, 

“  and  we  express  our  indignant  astonishment  at  the  cool  manner  of  course,  light 
“  — in  which  the  police  authorities  seem  to  look  on  the  affair. 

At  page  38  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  of  February  24th,  1885—1  am  running  on  now— 

there  is  a  leading  article  :  .  .  . 

“  Yet  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  persist  in  our  denunciation  of  this  vile 
“  bloody  practice,  which  in  our  opinion  is  doing  more  to  retard  the  progress  of 
“  the  people  than  any  opposition  they  are  meeting  from  their  hereditary  opponents. 

“  And  the  latest  feat  of  it,  by  which  a  young  man  out  in  Currans  was.  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm  on  Saturday  night,  has  no  relieving  incident  in  it  to  call 
for  a  qualification,  if  there  ever  could  be  any  of  the  indignant  horror  of  all 
“  right-minded  people  at  such  acts.” 

That  article  is  headed  the  “  Mysteries  of  Moonlighting.”  It  was  written  on  account 
of  an  outrage  in  that  district,  just  as  T  got  it.  It  looked  mysterious  that  these  outrages 
should  be  occurring  in  Kerry.  I  went  and  investigated  that  outrage  and  the  result  of 
my  investigation  I  must  say,  aided  by  Mr.  Davis  was,  that  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
police  who  had  orders  to  be  outside  that  man’s  house  and  protect  him  from  the  outside 
went  into  the  house.  One  of  their  guns  accidentally  exploded,  the  police  rushed  out, 
broke  the  window,  pretending  that  the  shot  had  come  through  it,  and  they  arrested 
eleven  of  the  young  men  of  the  locality  for  that  outrage.  It  was  discovered,  or  rather 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  Chief  Baron  when  he  went  down,  and  one  policeman 
went  out  of  the  country  and  the  other  was  caught  in  Queenstown  and  got  four  months 
imprisonment  for  some  breach  of  regulations  for  not  disclosing  this.  I  anticipated  it  in 
that  article,  and  in  the  next  I  had  full  knowledge  of  the  affair. 

77,409.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  an  extract  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  referring  to  a 
speech  of  this  gentleman,  of  the  3rd  of  January  1885,  in  the  Concert  Hall,  Tralee. 

“  Mr.  Harrington  said: - Was  it  their  place  to  remain  listless?  Should 


<< 


“  they  not  hold  up  their  hands  before  God  and  man  to  say  that  these  are  not  their 
“  means  of  fighting  ;  that  these  are  not  the  means  by  which  they  sought  to  realise 
“  those  aspirations  that  thrilled  their  hearts  as  Irishmen.  No  ;  handicapped  as 
“  they  were,  they  would  meet  their  rulers  any  other  way  face  to  face  on  the 
“  public  platform,  any  way  face  to  face,  but  not  as  murderers. 

Then  the  Chief  Baron’s  summing  up,  or  rather  the  address  of  the  Grand  Jury,  is  on 
page  41  in  regard  to  this  particular  case  on  March  17th,  1885.  This  is  the  summing  up 
of  the  learned  Chief  Baron  in  reference  to  this  case  : — 

“  There  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  advert  to,  and  that  is  the  lamentable 
“  circumstance  which  took  place  in  this  county  upon  the  21st  February  last,  by 
“  which  a  man  named  Dennis  Murphy  lost  his  life.  It  appears  that  two  members 
“  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  who  were  appointed  as  a  guard  or  patrol  for 
“  Murphy  and  his  dwelling-house  were,  upon  the  evening  in  question,  in  his  house. 
“  The  rifle  which  belonged  to  one  of  them  was  discharged,,  and  Murphy  was 
wounded  by  it,  and  from  the  effects  of  that  wound  he  died.  From  the  state- 
“  ments  that  have  been  made  to  me  in  reference  to  the  case,  it  would  appear  to  be 
“  uncertain  whether  the  second  constable  who  was  there  at  the  time  was  aware 
“  that  the  shot  came  from  the  rifle  of  his  companion,  and  it  is  suggested  that  he 
“  was  shot  under  the  impression  that  the  shot  was  fired  from  the  outside  through 
“  the  window.  However  that  may  be,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one 
“  of  the  constables  at  least  was  aware  that  the  injuries  took  place  by  his 
“  rifle  having  been  discharged.  At  a  later  period  of  the  evening  one  of  the  family 
“  of  the  Murphys  became  aware  also  of  the  fact  if  he  did  not  know  it  at  an  early 
“  period.  Gentlemen,  the  report  having  spread  that  an  outrage  had  been 
“  committed  a  number  of  people  were  arrested,  and  shortly  after  that  when  the 
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“  matter  was  investigated  by  tbe  police  authorities,  they  arrived  at  the  true 
“  conclusion  that  the  shot  that  had  been  fired  was  fired  from  the  rifle  of  the 
“  policeman,  and  not  of  any  person  outside.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  assuming 
“  as  I  do  that  the  death  was  ultimately  ensued  of  Murphy  was  caused  by  the 
“  discharge  of  that  rifle  which  was  accidentally  discharged.  I  say,  assuming 
“  that,  there  can  in  my  opinion  be  no  question  that  a  very  great  crime  against 
“  the  administration  of  justice  was  committed.  I  say  I  assume,  gentlemen,  that 
“  the  shot  was  fired  accidentally,  and  I  do  say  it  because  the  matter  has  been 
“  twice  investigated  before  the  coroner’s  jury,  who  acquitted  tbe  constable 
“  charged,  and  secondly  before  the  resident  magistrate,  Mr.  Considine,  before 
“  whom  the  charge  of  manslaughter  was  preferred  against  the  constable,  and  who 
“  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  sustained.  And  in  anything 
“  done  I  say  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  man 
“  met  his  death  by  anything  but  pure  accident,  but  still  when  people 
“  who  are  connected  with  the  public  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  repress 
“  crime,  to  investigate  into  circumstances  under  which  alleged  crime  has 
“  been  committed,  to  bring  the  persons  who  are  thought  to  be  guilty  of 
«•  it  to  justice,  when  those  persons,  or  one  of  them,  knowing  that  an  accident  has 
“  taken  place  forgets  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  constabulary  so  far  as  to 
allow  his  superiors  to  act  as  if  an  outrage  had  been  committed,  the  matter  is  in 
“  niy  mind  a  very  serious  one.  And  I  say  gentlemen,  because  the  great  object  of 
“  sending  judges  under  Her  Majesty’s  Commission  to  preside  at  the  assizes  is  not 
“  only  to  see  that  justice  is  administered,  but  that  the  people  of  the  county  should 
“  be  satisfied  of  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice — that  the  adminis- 
“  tration  of  justice  in  its  best  form  should  be  brought  home  to  the  people  of  the 
“  county,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  be  they  connected  with  authority,  or  be  they  not. 
“  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  shake  confidence  in  the 
“  administration  of  justice  than  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  who 
“  as  a  body  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  that  members  of  that  body  should  lend  them- 
“  selves  to  what  has  been  done  in  this  melancholy  case.  The  Attorney -General  has 
“  I  understand  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  thought  it  right  that  after  the  verdict 
“  of  acquittal  by  the  coroner’s  jury,  the  case  should  again  be  submitted  to  the  con¬ 
i'  sideration  of  the  resident  magistrate,  and  be,  in  discharge  of  his  own  duty,  and  I 
“  am  certain  rightly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  the  coroners  jury,  that 
“  this  occurrence  was  accidental.  But  the  question  which  in  my  opinion  required 
“  investigation,  the  most  searching  investigation  in  public,  has  not  as  yet  been 
“  made  a  matter  of  public  investigation,  and  I  regret  to  say  there  is  not  upon  the 
“  list  of  Bills  to  be  presented  to  you,  any  Bill  the  trial  of  which  will  involve  the 
“  public  investigation  by  the  common  law  of  this  country.  When  two  or  more 
“  persons  agree  together  to  defeat,  delay,  or  impede  the  administration  of  justice, 
“  they  are  all  of  them  guilty  of  a  common  law  misdemeanour  which  may  be 
“  prosecuted  by  indictment  ;  an.d  the  true  course  to  have  this  case  investigated, 
“  now  that  the  charge  of  manslaughter  has  been  negatived,  would  be  by  an 
“  indictment  of  that  nature  upon  the  trial  of  which  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to 
“  consider  whether  the  persons  who  are  charged  with  the  investigation  of  crime,  when 
“  reporting  to  the  authorities  the  particulars  of  these  crimes,  made  wrong  reports 
“  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  investigation  of  what  perhaps  might  be  called 
“  a  crime  which,  under  the  common  law,  might  exceed  a  misdemeanour,  although 
“  in  point  of  fact  the  discharge  of  this  gun  was,  as  I  assume,  wholly  accidental.” 
Was  there  any  action  taken  after  that,  any  indictment,  or  any  investigation  ? — Yes,  the 
authorities  were  waked  up  then.  They  went  and  arrested  Develin  on  this  trial  for  not 
disclosing  proper  information  to  his  authorities.  That  was  the  substance  of  the  charge. 
Then  Develin  was  held  to  bail  in  a  single  surety  of  30L  The  practice  in  Kerry  in  ordinary 
cases  being  to  allow  no  one  to  bail,  and  Develin  was  at  Queenstown,  I  then  denounced  this 
in  the  paper,  and  said  it  was  with  the  view  of  allowing  him  to  escape,  and  in  justification 
of  what  I  said,  as  if  to  verify  it,  Develin  went  to  Queenstown,  and  was  arrested  at 
Queenstown.  He  was  brought  back  and  got  four  months’  imprisonment.  I  may 
mention  that  within  two  months  that  was  the  second  case  of  police  outrage  exposed. 
Mr  Davis  was  cross-examined  upon  one,  and  disclosed  it  here. 

77,410.  On  the  17th  of  March  1885,  at  page  43,  you  publish  a  resolution  of  the 
Grand  Jury  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  the  whole  charge  is  there.  The  learned  Chief  Baron 
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congratulated  the  county  upon  the  general  absence  of  crime,  on  the  better  improvement 
of  it,  and  the  Grand  Jury  took  to  contradict  him  here. 

77.411.  The  Grand  Jury  passed  this  resolution: — 

“  That,  having  taken  the  police  statistics  before  us  into  consideration,  we  feel 
“  bound,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  county,  to  express  our  entire  disapproval  of 
“  the  representations  made  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  from  which  he  appears  to 
“  have  formed  a  wrong  impression  ;  and  we  desire  to  express  our  horror  and 
“  detestation  of  that  particularly  diabolical  outrage  at  Edenburn,  which  occurrence 
“  seems  to  have  escaped  his  Lordship’s  attention.” 

— Yes. 

77.412.  August  28th,  1885.  There  is  a  leading  article  called  “  Baptising  in  Blood  ”  ? 
— That  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

77.413.  It  is  a  very  strong  denunciation  of  crime  ? — The  whole  article  is  devoted  to 
it.  Those  are  all  that  have  been  read,  I  think. 

77.414.  Then  the  article  of  the  6th  of  August  1886,  has  that  been  read  ? — No,  no 
other  article.  I  think  you  may  follow  on  with  anything  which  you  may  think  worth 
reading. 

77.415.  August  8th,  1886,  page  47.  There  is  a  denunciation  at  Abbeydomey  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Brosnan,  which  is  reported  at  great  length  ? — Yes,  that  is  not  the  article  I 
meant ;  it  was  an  article  which  is  headed  “  Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  and  I  had  not  the 
paper  when  I  was  compiling  this  ;  it  is  missing  from  my  file  ;  of  course  it  is  on  the 
British  Museum  file. 

77.416.  There  is  a  strong  leading  article  condemning  crime  of  that  date  ? — A  strong 
leading  article. 

77.417.  On  August  10th,  1886,  did  you  condemn  an  outrage  at  Ardfert? — Yes,  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wade. 

77.418.  Strongly  condemned  it  ? — Yes. 

77.419.  I  will  not  read  the  rest;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  condemnations. 

I  desire  to  read  some  specimens  of  it.  On  the  12th  of  February  1886  there  was  a 
strong  condemnation  of  crime.  The  23rd  of  February  1886  contains  a  strong 
condemnation  ? — Yes,  how  are  they  headed  ?  I  remember  them  by  the  heading.  I 
have  not  them  before  me. 

77.420.  On  the  26th  of  February  1886  ? — I  may  mention  that  I  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  spare  the  Court  because  42  “  Kerry  Sentinels  ”  with  flimsy  boycotting 
resolutions  from  my  constituency  were  read. 

77.421.  I  may,  perhaps,  see  if  it  is  agreed  that  this  is  a  strong  condemnation  of  crime. 
The  precise  terms  do  not  matter? — I  am  satisfied. 

( The  President.)  You  are  giving  a  series  for  some  years  to  the  same  effect. 

(The  Witness.)  From  the  starting  of  the  paper  to  this  day,  my  Lord,  I  asserted  it. 

77.422.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  On  the  26th  of  February  1886,  there  is  another  on 
March  2nd,  1886,  and  that  refers,  I  believe,  to  a  resolution  of  the  Kilcomin  branch  of 
the  National  League,  condemning  an  outrage.  March  5th,  1886,  a  report  of  the 
Ballybruin  branch,  at  which  Father  O’Connor  denounced  the  same  thing.  March  7th, 
the  same  at  Ballinuscelly  ? — An  adjacent  parish  of  Tralee. 

77.423.  On  March  12th,  1886,  a  meeting  of  the  Ferriter  branch. 

77.424.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  last  was  a  condemnation  of  persons  who  demanded 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ? — Demanded  money  by  Dight. 

77.425.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid) 

“  At  Ballymacelligott,  Rev.  J.  O’Leary,  P.P.,  addressing  his  parishioners, 
“  referred  at  some  length  to  the  raids  for  arms  and  money  which  were 
“  going  on  in  some  parts  of  his  parish.  He  said  that,  despite  the  advice  of  the 
“  clergy  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  county,  there  were  still  some  amongst  them 
“  that  were  bringing  shame  on  the  parish  to  which  they  belong,  shame  on  the 
“  Catholic  Church,  and  shame  on  the  country.  These  wretches  went  round  to 
“  unfortunate  people  and  demanded  money  from  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“  country  as  they  say,  but  he  should  say  that  these  abominable  wretches  had  not 
“  their  country’s  welfare  at  heart,  for  where  there  is  meanness  there  is  no 
“  patriotism.” 

and  so  forth.  March  12th,  I  have  given  Ferriter.  March  16th,  1886,  refers  to  condem¬ 
nation  of  crime — very  strong  condemnation,  and  also  deals  with  political  matters. 
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There  is  a  condemnation  of  crime  in  the  article  of  May  14th,  1886.  June  1st,  1886,  at 
Abbeydorney,  a  resolution  condemning  a  particular  crime— the  outrage  on  O’Connor  ? 
_ That  would  be  the  Conway  outrage. 

77,426.  O’Connor? — That  is  Mr.  T.  O’Connor,  yes. 

77^427.  June  11th,  1886,  there  is  a  very  strong  reference  to  condemnation  of  crime 
in  the  London  letter.  On  July  30th,  1886,  there  is  an  article  headed  “  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  ”  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  one  on  the  Conway  outrage.  Conway  was  examined  here. 
Y ou  might  read  a  specimen  sentence  from  that,  I  think. 

77.428.  Tnis  refers,  my  Lord,  to  a  witness  who  was  examined  here,  Conway.  The 
suggestion  was  that  he  was  summoned  before  the  League,  and  did  not  come  ?  I  may 
say 'that  I  took  that  from  the  daily  papers,  and  had  it  present  in  my  mind.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  that  was  the  fact  until  Conway,  in  the  chair  himselt,  saLd  it 
was  untrue,  and  of  course  I  wrote  upon  the  state  of  facts  which  I  had. 

77.429.  I  will  read  a  sentence  or  two  from  that  if  your  Lordships  please. 

“  Now  that  the  Conservative  Government  seemed  determined  to  let  slide  the 
«  autumn  without  dealing  in  any  way  with  the  Irish  question,  either  by  the 
“  introduction  of  ameliorative  measures  or  repressive  legislation,  a  solemn  duty 
“  devolves  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  abstain  from  all  excesses  and  violence, 
“  and  offering  nothing  but  a  passive  resistance  within  the  law  to  all  unjust 
“  persecution,  whether  by  landlords  or  domineering  Government  officials.” 

Then  it  proceeds  in  general  terms  before  it  gets  to  Conway  to  speak  of  the  time  and 


“  We  are  yet  forced  to  remark  that  the  disgraceful  crimes  which  have  been 
“  almost  nightly  committed  in  this  country  of  late  have  no  intelligible  cause  for 
“  them,  and  have  not  occurred  in  districts  where  evictions  have  been  most  rife. 

“  There  is  now  a  very  general  feeling  of  condemnation  of  these  crimes  spreading 
“  among  even  classes  who  were  sometimes  apathetic  about  the  commission  of 
“  them,  and  possibly  averse  to  their  detection.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
“  beginning  to  exclaim  very  generally  against  the  intolerable  prospect  of  the 
“  future,  even  if  the  land  question  were  to-morrow  settled,  while  it  is  in  the 
“  power  of  any  man  who  wishes  to  do  so  to  get  his  neighbour  s  person  or  property 
“  injured  for  the  most  trivial  cause  of  some  pending  local  dispute.  The  fuller 
“  details  which  have  come  to  hand  concerning  the  shooting  of  the  man  Conway, 
“  at  Kilgulbin,  give  it  a  more  atrocious  complexion  than  it  even  first  wore. 
“  There  was  a  callous  cruelty  evinced  by  the  perpetrators  of  that  deed  which 
“  makes  it  rank  among  the  foremost  of  those  modern  barbarities  for  wh.ch  Kerry 
“  has  got  a  terrible  notoriety.  Not  satisfied  with  haying  shot  the  man,  the 
“  murderous  gang  demanded  to  see  the  blood,  and  considering  the  disabling  o 
“  one  leg  too  slight  a  mark  to  leave  on  him,  fired  at  his  other  leg. 

—I  believe  now  that  is  all  exaggeration,  from  having  heard  Conway’s  own  evidence. 
That  was  newspaper  exaggeration  that  I  took  from  the  daily  papers. 

77  430. 

“  Murder  would  have  been  less  cruel,  and  only  as  cowardly.  Simply  because 
“  Conway  cut  a  bit  of  turf  in  a  bog  to  which  a  knot  of  tenants  on  the  Listowel 
“  property  lay  exclusive  claim,  which,  by  the  way,  they  have  never  used  the  law 
«  to  assert.  It  seems  Conway  even  went  before  a  neighbouring  branch  of  the 
“  League  to  meet  any  complaint  about  his  using  this  bog.” 

The  next  is  August  24,  1886,  containing  similar  condemnations.  It  is  recommending 
a  policy  to  General  Buller  of  relieving  the  landlords  as  well  as  the  tenants  •“‘Yes ; 
the  visit  of  General  Buller  had  a  very  good  and  pacifying  effect ;  I  know  myself  that 
in  one  case  a  bare-footed  tenant  walked  20  miles  to  'the  Killarney  Railway  Hotel  to 
complain  to  the  General.  Whatever  way  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  General  could 
do  anythin^  for  him  I  do  not  know,  and  he  put  it  with  a  very  kindly  sympathy  to  him 
at  that  time ;  and  General  Buller  at  that  time  drove  round  Kerry,  I  will  not  say 
unarmed,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  armed  force ;  but  m  the  case  of  any  persons  who 
did  not  presumably  require  them  there  were  heaps  of  police  round  them  all  round  the 


77  431  September  17th,  1886,  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  At  the  Ardfeet  branch  crime  was 
denounced  by  Father  O’Donoghue  [page].  Page  21,  resolution  of  the  Causeway 
Branch,  condemning  in  the  strongest  language  the  cold-blooded  murder  ot  Peter 
Flahive. 
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(The  President.)  What  is  the  date ?— September  24th,  1886.  That  was  a  murder 
which  took  place  in  Ballyhive.  There  was  nothing  mentioned  about  it  in  the  Attorney  - 
General’s  speech  or  in  the  evidence.  The  men  in  the  district  came  on  the  farm  which 
was  in  dispute  and  collected  the  grain,  and  gathered  in  the  harvest  there. 

77.432.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.) 

“  And  we  call  on  the  different  branches  throughout  the  county  to  do  all  in 
“  their  power  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  which  are 
“  disgracing  the  county  ;  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  we  offer  to  the  family  of 
“  the  deceased  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  sad  bereavement.” 

As  to  these  crimes  in  Kerry,  did  they  receive  the  sympathy  of  the  public  at  large  ? — • 
No,  certainly  not.  There  was  a  time  during  the  great  excitement  and  disorganisation 
consequent  upon  the  arrests,  when  some  farmers,  as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  their 
conversation,  were  apathetic  about  the  class  of  outrage  that  was  taking  place ;  but  the 
first  murder  in  Kerry  occurred  in  1882,  and  after  any  great  crime  of  that  kind  I 
generally  found  a  good  healthy  feeling  of  abhorrence  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which 
if  followed  up  or  met  in  a  kindly  spirit  would  certainly  lead  to  the  stamping  out  of 
crime  in  the  county,  notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  evictions  I  pointed  out  to  you. 

77.433.  November  9th,  1886,  there  is  a  leading  article  in  the  same  sense  ;  May  10th, 
1887*,  there  is  another  in  the  same  sense;  May  17th,  1887,  another  in  the  same  sense,  a 
leading  article;  June  7th,  1887.  another  leading  article  in  the  same  sense, and  one  of 
November  11th,  1887.  I  think  I  may  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  1887. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Can  you  let  me  have  those  documents,  Mr.  Reid  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  only  for  my  ease. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes ;  I  believe  I  have  read  them  all. 

(The  Witness.)  I  may  mention,  of  course,  that  concurrently  with  those  appear  the 
denunciations  of  crime  by  speakers  at  meetings,  resolutions  of  branches,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  in  the  paper  in  my  London  letter.  You  also  missed  an  article  which  gives 
currency  and  publicity  to  a  statement  of  Captain  Plunkett  when  he  was  deputed  to 
go  down,  and  although  there  were  some  offensive  observations  about  “  penniless 
agitators,”  and  all  that,  I  agreed  to  give  whatever  moral  support  the  paper  could  to 
those  speeches  denouncing  crime,  and  backed  it  up  by  remarks  of  my  own. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Have  I  given  your  Lordship  both  those  documents. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  there  are  two. 

77.434.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  think  that  I  have  read  now  most 
of  the  resolutions  that  are  referred  to  ? — Yes,  you  may  pass  that  part. 

77.435.  There  are  one  or  two  contradictions  that  I  must  put  to  you.  I  must  ask  you 
first,  by  the  way,  about  your  article  called  “  Brillant  Moonlighting,”  which  appeared  in 
the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  the  article,  and  it  was  written  as  a  set  off,  1 
think,  of  the  article  “  Baptising  in  Blood.”  They  are  both  about  the  date  of  the  Holborn 
election  here.  There  is  nothing  except  perhaps  the  heading  ;  there  is  nothing  about  it 
in  the  shape  of  any  encouragement,  I  think,  to  crime.  The  circumstances  are  these — 
tenants  were  evicted  from  growing  crops  which  belonged  to  them.  They  do  not  come 
in  the  evictions  by  the  landlord ;  they  were  on  the  land,  and  these  tenants  could  not 
get  on  to  the  land  either  by  day  or  night,  and  one  night  they  took  away  40  acres  of 
oats ;  of  course,  to  do  that  the  whole  country  side  would  be  there,  and  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  moonlighting  raid.  The  article  was  a  chaffing  article. 

77.436.  There  was  no  outrage  ? — There  was  no  outrage  ;  the  tenants  secured  their 
own  property. 

77.437.  There  was  no  violence  to  life  or  limb  ? — No. 

77.438.  Collecting  growing  crops.  With  regard  to  a  speech  of  Moriarty’s,  which  it  is 
said  you  were  present  at? — Yes. 

77.439.  Do  you  remember  that  occasion  ? — I  do  ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  6th  of 
January  1886.  It  was  a  meeting  to  establish  a  branch  at  Knocknagoshil,  and  I  was 
at  the  meeting.  When  I  went  there  I  did  not  consider  that  the  men  establishing  the 
branch  were  quite  as  representative  as  they  might  be,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I 
recast  their  resolutions.  There  was  an  election  for  a  dispensary  doctor  going  on  ;  I 
knew  Dr.  Moriarty,  he  was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  I  knew  Dr.  Rice,  who  was 
another.  I  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  speak  at  our 
meeting.  Our  meeting  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  election ;  upon  that  stipulation 
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the  meeting  went  on.  Father  Casey  presided  on  the  platform.  I  had  to  leave  the 
platform  for  a  time  and  when  I  came  back  I  was  surprised  to  see  Moriarty  holding  forth. 
I  came  on  to  the  platform ;  I  was  going  to  the  front,  and  a  person  said,  “  He  is  talking 
“  nonsense  and  he  will  be  finished  in  a  moment,”  and  he  actually  finished  in  a  moment. 

77,440.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  with  regard  to  Dr.  Stephens  ? — I  heard 
the  name  of  James  Sephens  and  I  heard  Head  Constable  Higgins  depose  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  James  Stephens.  Considering  he  was  about  three  years  old  in  James  Stephens’ 
time  he  could  not  be  a  very  effective  follower  of  James  Stephens. 

( The  President.)  What  page  was  that  ? 

(  The  Witness.)  Huggins  was  examined  three  or  four  times.  I  am  not  sure  which  time 
it  was. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  page  1050,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  the  paragraph  at  page  1050 : — 

“  At  the  National  League  meeting  held  at  Knocknagoshil,  on  the  6th  inst., 
“  Dr.  Moriarty  announced  himself  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  James  Stephens 
“  He  also  stated  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Fenian  move- 
“  ment  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  That  until  landlordism  was  completely 
“  abolished  there  would  be  no  hope  for  his  country.  That  next  to  landlordism  was 
“  the  land-grabber,  because  he  helped  to  keep  the  system.  He  said  the  land-grabber 
“  should  be  shunned  by  every  man  caring  anything  for  his  country.  No  man 
“  should  talk  to  him.  They  should  shun  him  as  if  he  had  the  plague.  He  said 
“  they  might  if  they  were  dying  go  for  the  priest  for  him,  but  not  to  attempt  to 
“  bring  him  a  doctor.  Let  him  go  to  his  grave  unhonoured,  unwept  and  unsung. 
“  But  none  of  them  should  go  to  his  funeral.  He  would  not  allow  anyone  to  go 
“  there  except  his  widow  who  ought  to  fire  a  pop-gun  over  his  grave.” 

Were  you  there  when  he  said  those  things  ? — No  ;  if  I  had  heard  those  words  I 
certainly  would  have  denounced  them  thero  and  then.  I  may  tell  you  I  only  got  a 
general  idea  of  them.  I  was  very  angry.  There  were  friends  on  the  platform.  My 
friends  Mr.  O’Shea  and  Mr.  Stock  were  there  ;  they  came  to  me,  and  some  local  man 
that  I  knew  at  the  time  said  he  was  “  only  talking  nonsense ;  it  does  not  matter.”  I 
also  wish  to  say  the  reporter  of  the  “  Cork  Herald,”  named  Mr.  Dunn,  was  there,  and 
that  the  reporter  told  me  immediately,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  it, - 

77.442.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  what  you  did? — I  did  something  in  consequence 

of  it,  and  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  in  connexion  with  the  speech - 

77.443.  (The  President.)  What  did  you  do? — I  told  the  reporter  to  use  his  own 
judgment  to  publish  it,  and  to  let  Dr.  Moriarty  take  the  consequences. 

77.444.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  If  you  were  not  there  yourself - ? — Of  course  I  was 

there  when  I  was  speaking  to  the  reporter. 

77.445.  But  you  were  not  there  when  he  made  these  observations  ? — It  was  in 
consequence  of  what  I  gathered  from  these  foolish  observations  that  I  said  this,  and 
I  heard  the  reference  to  James  Stephens  as  I  was  coming  towards  the  platform. 

77.446.  There  is  another  speech  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is  a  speech  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy  with  reference  to  the  night  boys  on  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  stated  that  you  were  there  ? — It  was  at  Currow,  in  September  1881. 

77.447.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  the  reference  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Page  423. 

( The  Witness.)  The  passage,  I  think,  is  printed  five  times  over  on  the  notes 
altogether. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  423  is  one,  I  think ;  I  am  not  sure  that  is  what  you  want. 

( The  Witness.)  It  comes  in  in  Huggin’s  evidence. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Page  2198 — it  is  the  11th  September  at  Currow.  It  is  page 
524  of  the  speeches. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  speak  from  my  recollection,  and  your  Lordships  will 
recognise  it  I  am  sure.  It  is  a  speech  in  which  the  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy  spoke  against 
paying  rents  or  something,  and  then  said,  “I  suppose  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys 
about.” 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  also  of  the  13th  September 
1881,  and  practically  there  is  no  difference  between  that  and  the  report  here. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  But  you  see  I  have  not  got  the  reference. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  given  you  the  right  speech  and  the  reference  to  it. 

“  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see  them. 
“  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  the  cause  has  made  great  progress.  One  good  warning, 
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«  you  have  cooked  the  small  land-grabber.  He  is  done  brown.  (Boos  for 
“  Brown.”) 

There  is  another  point  that  arises  about  that. 

77,448.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  can  clear  them  up? — I  can  clear  them  both  up. 

77*449.  About  this  observation  of  the  gentleman  : —  }> 

“  I  should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here  to  see  them. 

Will  vou  explain  how  that  happened?— I  was  present  at  that  meeting.  Father 
Murphv’s  as  I  take  it,  was  an  ordinary  speech,  countenancing  the  combination  of  the 
people,  and  certainly  in  no  way  directed  as  I  consider  to  encourage  crime,  but  the 
meeting  was  a  land  and  labour  meeting,  largely  composed  indeed  of  labourers.  I  here 
were  a  couple  of  noisy  fellows  in  front  of  the  platform;  one  man  who  frequently  interrupted 
Father  Murphy  as  he  was  speaking,  and  it  was  his  voice  who  said  “  they  are  going 

that  way  by  night  Father.  .  ,, 

77,450.  “  They  are  going  that  way  here  ”  ?— “  They  are  going  that  way  here,  lhen 

he  said  not  to  go  singly  or  by  night  to  pay  their  rent,  and  he  said  this  as  a  reproof  to 
this  man,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  reckless  and  foolish  wit  at  that  moment.  “  There  are 
plenty  of  night  boys  here  to  do  it,”  and  shaking  his  head  down  at  this  fellow,  and  1 
took  it  at  the  time  as  a  reproof  to  him  that  he  was  of  that  class.  Father  Murphy 
continued  that  speech,  and  both  before  and  after  that  it  was  peaceful  and  as  I  consider 

a  constitutional  speech.  , 

77  451.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Harrington  said  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel.”  I  should  like  to  have  it  ?— It  is  in  this  way,  I  think  the  report  is  a 
report  supplied  by  one  reporter  to  all  the  papers,  and  I  believe  we  copied  the  report,  as 

was  the  practice.  .  ,  ,  00, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  “Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  11th  September  1881. 

77.452.  (The  President.)  Was  that  the  paper  referring  to  going  by  the  back  stairs 
to  the  rent  office  ? — Do  you  mean  who  repeated  those  words  “  back  stairs  ”  ?  Do  you 
mean  he  repeated  those  words  again  ?  That  is  the  interpretation  that  it  bears  upon 
the  face  of  it.  I  quite  admit  it  was  a  foolish  piece  of  witticism  on  his  part. 

77.453.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  However,  that  is  your  recollection  of  what  happened,  and 
that  is  what  my  opinion  would  be,  and  I  have  been  at  meetings  in  his  own  parish.  I 
know  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  would  not  give  utterance  to  that  sentiment.  I  have  been 
at  a  meeting  in  Father  Murphy’s  own  parish  afterwards,  and  heard  him  make  as 
sensible  a  speech  as  any  other  man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  text  of  that  speech 
that  would  bear  that  interpretation. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  was  one  quoted  in  the  first  instance  from  that  proof.  1  have 

not  the  reference.  .  ,  ,  _  0  ,  T 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the  13th  September.  1  will 

read  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  read  it  myself. 

“  The  Rev.  speaker  continued  to  say  he  came  there  to  unite  with  the  people 
“  in  welcoming  the  suspects  who  were  so  cruelly  incarcerated  for  being  peaceable 
“  citizens  and  advocates  of  land  reform.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  seed 
“  he  helped  to  sow  was  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  Land  Act,  and  when 
“  they  would  be  threshing  it  they  would  leave  very  few  grains  to  the  landlord. 
But  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done  before  the  farmer  owns  the  land  he 
tills.  They  would  fight  the  peaceable  fight  and  no  man  would  go  in  by  the  back 
stairs  to  the  rent-office.  (A  voice  :  They  are  going  in  by  night-fall.)  He  should 
think  there  were  plenty  ‘  night  boys  ’  out  to  see  them.” 

At  that  time — not  earlier.  What  I  distinctly  remember  is  a  sort,  of  retort  to  this 
rowdy  fellow.  He  shook  his  head  down  below,  and  said  that — That  is  the  same  report 

in  all  the  papers.  .»  m 

77.454.  Then  this  report  says  “ cheers,  and  he  was  guarded  by  the  police.  that 

does  not  appear  here  ? — No,  it  was  disorderly  about  that  time. 

77.455.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  have  told  us  you  made 
many  speeches,  I  have  not  a  reference  to  your  speeches  ? — There  were  some  speeches 
mentioned,  but  there  was  no  passage  of  my  speech  mentioned  or  quoted  in  this  whole 
speech  that  I  know  of.  May  I  ask  you  to  refer  to  Miss  Thompson  about  that  incident  l. 

77.456.  There  is  another  question  which  Mr.  Harrington  wishes  me  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  this :  Is  there  any  ground  for  saying  you  interfered  or  tampered  with  the 
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witness  Sullivan  ? — I  have  been  anxious  that  I  should  be  asked  that  question,  I  have 
never  interfered  or  tampered  with  any  Kerry  witness.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  only  Kerry 
witness  I  spoke  to  were  some  persons — policemen  who  came  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  came  over  for  the  “  Times,”  and  who  asked  me  for  an  order  to  the  House,  and  I  gave 
it  to  them,  and  that  was  all. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

77.457.  You  lived,  I  presume,  in  Kerry  during  the  greater  portion,  at  all  events,  of 
the  year  1878  down  to  the  present  time? — Yes,  the  greater  portion  from  1878  up  to 
the  present  time. 

77.458.  And  at  Tralee  ? — And  at  Tralee. 

77.459.  Does  your  brother  live  in  Kerry  also  ? — My  brother  has  practically  lived  in 
Kerry  very  little  since  February  of  1881,  and  he  has  not  latterly  lived  at  all  or  been 
there,  except  that  he  went  down  there  to  a  meeting  of  some  kind  or  another. 

77.460.  As  regards  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  I  want  to  understand ;  he  owned  the  paper 
originally  ? — He  started  the  paper  originally. 

77.461.  Then  I  collect  from  you  in  the  beginning  of  1881  you  took  the  paper  up? — 

There  was  no  formal  taking  up  of  the  paper ;  when  my  brother  was  arrested  I  took 
charge  of  the  paper  to  keep  it  going.  That  is  when  he  was  arrested,  as  I  explained,  in 
Tralee,  on  the  charge  of  holding  a  Land  League  Court,  as  it  is  called.  That  was  in 
January  1881.  Then  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  in  June  1881 - 

77.462.  Let  me  follow  this  for  a  moment - ? — I  was  giving  it  in  sequence. 

77.463.  I  want  to  get  the  dates  correctly.  He  was  arrested  in  January,  and  then 
you  took  up  the  paper  ? — Yes,  January  1881. 

77.464.  How  long  did  you  continue  it  ? — Until  after  he  was  released.  I  practically 
have  continued  it  since. 

77.465.  What  part  after  that  did  you  take  in  it  ?— After  his  release  in  February  he 
wrote  some  articles  for  the  paper,  and  I  believe,  as  he  was  an  untried  prisoner,  there 
may  be  some  articles  of  his  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  Tralee  then. 

77.466.  Did  you  also  take  part  in  these  in  February,  when  he  was  released  ? — -Yes,  he 
was  on  the  work,  and  of  course  I  retired  more  then.  I  did  not  devote  myself  so  much 
then  to  it  as  he  was  there. 

77.467.  You  had  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  paper,  and  knew  what  was  going 
on  in  it? — Yes. 

77.468.  He  was  released,  I  think  you  said,  in  June  1882? — No,  no,  no.  I  am 
referring  to  the  first  arrest,  when  he  was  five  weeks  in  Tralee  prison.  He  was  arrested 
on  the  4th  of  June  1881  as  a  suspect,  and  released  in  May  1882. 

77.469.  After  he  was  released  in  May  1882,  did  he  have  to  do  with  the  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

77.470.  Until  what  period  ? — On  the  2nd  July,  after  Listowel — he  was  at  a  meeting — 
I  was  battened,  and  he  was  arrested,  and  again  I  had  to  take  up  his  paper.  His 
prosecution  extended  for  some  weeks.  It  was  kept  going  on — it  fell  flat. 

77.471.  I  want  to  see  who  was  the  person  really  conducting  the  paper  in  the  summer 

of  1882 — he  was  released  in  June  ? — He  took  charge. 

77.472.  Did  he  take  charge  ? — He  took  charge,  and  published  and  signed  an  article 
here,  taking  charge  of  it  formally. 

77.473.  How  long  did  that  state  of  things  continue? — To  the  2nd  July,  during  the 
time  of  the  prosecution,  he  was  responsible  for  it,  but  he  could  not  devote  his  attention 
to  it.  and  I  practically  did  the  work  then. 

77.474.  With  such  assistance  as  he  could  give  you? — Yes,  perhaps  for  three  months. 

77.475.  After  that  date,  that  would  take  us  to  July,  August,  September — about 
October  1882  ? — Yes,  about  October  1882.  Some  time  about  that  time  my  brother 
was  called  to  Dublin,  and  was  at  the  Convention,  and  he  was  there  appointed  to  the 
League,  and,  practically,  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  it  since. 

77.476.  From  that  time — you  were,  practically,  writing  it  from  that  time  ? — There 
was  six  months  I  was  in  Tralee  Gaol — from  the  23rd  of  July  1883  until  6th  January 
1884.  I  want  to  state  I  was  not  all  the  time — I  never  saw  the  paper  during  the  whole 
of  that  time. 
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77.477.  I  say  in  1882.  We  stall  come  to  that  by-and-bye.  The  “  Kerry  Sentinel,” 

I  suppose  I  may  take  it,  is  the  principal  paper  circulating  in  Kerry  ? — I  wish  it  was, 
but  Nationalist  papers  are  not,  unhappily,  the  most  prosperous  ones. 

77.478.  In  the  local  sense  ? — I  think  it  is.  It  is  the  only  paper  that  is  written  in  the 
way  you  are  speaking  in  which  there  is  any  tone. 

77.479.  You  told  us  you  became  connected  with  the  Land  League,  at  all  events,  m 
188l’?— Yes,  certainly  in  1881,  and,  I  believe,  in  1880. 

77.480.  May  I  take  it  that  probably  there  are  no  two  men  connected  with  Kerry 
that  know  more  of  what  was  going  on,  say  from  1879  to  1886,  than  you  and  your 
brother  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  may  take  it,  perhaps,  without  any  overweening  opinion— 
you  may  take  it  that  from  1881  to  the  present  time  I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  position 
of  Kerry,  and,  I  presume,  my  brother  knows  the  condition  of  Kerry  very  well. 

77.481.  And  the  work  of  the  League  ? — And  the  work  of  the  League,  certainly,  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

77.482.  At  the  same  time  with  the  Land  League — or  being  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  tho  Land  League,  I  presume  you  knew  pretty  well  the  individual,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  district  in  those  years  ? — Yes,  of  course,  as  a  newspaper  man, 
more  than  being  connected  with  the  Land  League.  It  would  come  more  before  me  as 
a  newspaper  man  reporting  cases  at  petty  sessions,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

77.483.  Were  you  opposed  to  intimidation  of  every  sort  daring  the  time  you  were 
connected  with  the  League,  or  not? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection. 

77.484.  And  your  brother  also  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  so. 

77.485.  No  violence  to  be  offered  by  conduct,  much  less  by  actions  to  the  doings  of 
individuals  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  call  violence  by  conduct ;  for  instance,  the 
manner  of  asking  a  question  may  sometimes  be  that,  but  certainly  no  violence  actually, 
or  physical  violence  I  never  recommended,  and  I  never  had  it  in  my  mind  to  recommend, 
nor  wished  it. 

77.486.  Nor  wished  to  intimidate  persons  from  doing  what  the  law  allowed  them  to 
do  ?_L]SJever  endeavoured  to  do  it ;  but  certainly  I  wished  to  influence  them,  and  show 
them  the  right  course. 

77.487.  I  collect  you  have  given  us  the  crime  from  another  version  to  what  we  have 
before  the  Court. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  the  same. 

_ X  Can  give  you  a  version  by  practical  experience.  I  have  seen  300  people  evicted  in 

three  days. 

77}488-9.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  My  question  was  whether  the  figures  are  not  the  same  as 
those  we  had  before  the  Court  ? — I  have  not  seen  those  before  the  Court.  They  are  not 
on  the  note  of  the  evidence. 

77.490.  Was  there  an  agitation  commenced  in  the  county  of  Kerry  as  early  as  1879, 
against  the  payment  of  rent? — Not  that  I  know  of — not  any  sort  of  formal  agitation 
but  there  were  some  outrages  quietly. 

77.491.  My  question  was  agitation — an  organised  agitation  against  the  payment  of 
rent  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

77.492.  Was  there  a  Kerry  Tenants’  Defence  Association  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  1879  ? — I  believe  it  had  been  in  existence  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 

Act  of  1870. 

77.493.  Was  your  brother  connected  with  it  ? — With  the  Kerry  Tenants’  Defence 
Association  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  had  been  at  any  time,  but  the  time  that  I 
speak  of  I  rather  think  he  was  in  conflict  with  them. 

77.494.  To  your  knowledge,  had  he  been  making  speeches  at  the  Tenants’  Defence 
Association  in  Kerry  in  1879,  between  April  and  the  end  of  the  year? — Not  to  my 
knowledge.  I  presume,  if  he  did,  the  speeches  will  answer  your  question.  I  do  not 
think  he  did  so.  That  is  not  my  recollection. 

77.495.  Did  that  Tenants’  Defence  Association  continue  in  existence  practically  until 
the  Land  League  was  started? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  died  out.  The  people  had 
no  confidence  in  it. 

77.496.  Were  not  many  of  the  officials  of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association  taken 
over  by  the  Land  League — by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington? — The  only  officer  I  know  of, 
of  the  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  was  Mr.  O’Reilly,  the  secretary — a  man  writing 
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on  the  Land  question  was  connected  with  the  Tenants  Defence  Association,  and  was 

secretary  for  the  Land  League.  .  .  TT  *» 

77  497.  For  the  moment  I  shall  rest  contented  with  his  name.  He  tor  one  was 
taken  over  and  became  secretary  of  the  Tralee  branch  when  it  was  founded  on  the 
28th  of  September.  Is  that  right  ?— Yes— no.  The  Tenants’  Defence  Association, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  extinct  some  time  beforedhat. 

77  498&  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  as  between  1879  and  1880  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  crime  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ?— Between  1879  and  1880?  I  do  not  think 
so  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  include  the  year  1880  ? 

77.499.  1879  and  1880?— You  put  it  1879  to  1880.  I  thought  you  meant  by  that 

the  winter  of  1879. 

77  500.  As  between  1879  and  1880,  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  agrarian  crime  ?— Yes,  from  the  returns  it  appears 
so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  an  increase  in  crime. 

77.501.  We  have  recorded  here  two  cases  of  agrarian  crime  in  1879,  one  being  a 
murder,  which  was  attributed  and,  eventually  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  was  shown  to 
be  done  from  a  feeling  of  jealousy  of  a  particular  individual  against  the  person 

murdered  ?— That  is  the  Island  Denny  case. 

77.502.  The  other  being  the  case  of  killing  of  cattle,  lhat  is  m  1879.  Do  you 
aoree  in  that? — Do  I  agree  that  those  statistics  represent  the  facts?  I  do  hot — not  a 
tenth  of  them.  There  was  no  object  at  that  time  in  collecting  statistics. 

77.503.  You  have  no  confidence  in  the  police  statistics  for  the  year  1879  ? — No,  but 
I  must  take  them’ if  there  are  no  other  statistics. 

77.504.  Can  you  name  any  other  agrarian  crime  in  the  year  1879  than  those  two 
I  have  mentioned? — I  cannot,  and  do  not  pretend  to  a  close  knowledge  of  the 


77.505.  In  1880,  did  they  mount  to  15  from  two  ?— ' What  mounted  from  15  to  two  ? 

77.506.  The  agrarian  crime  which  I  have  mentioned,  did  they  mount  to  15  in  1880? 
_ X  should  think* they  mounted  to  more  than  15  in  1880.  I  am  not  sure. 

77.507.  Would  that  be  a  fair  representation  according  to  your  recollection?  I 
cannot  say.  I  presume,  in  a  large  county  like  that,  there  would  be  more  than  15. 

77.508. *  I  am  speaking  of  that  of  serious  character,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  less 
important  ?— If  you  take  it  that  way  you  had  better  divide  it  into  three  branches,  of 

persons,  property,  and  public  peace.  . 

77.509.  I  propose  to  take  it  in  my  own  way ;  you  took  the  serious  crime,  at  lo  or 
20  ?— I  should  like  to  know  what  you  put  under  the  head  of  serious  crime. 

77.510.  If  you  say  you  cannot  answer  my  question  I  will  take  your  answer  ? — I  am 


not  pleading  ignorance. 

77,511.  Then  please  answer  my  question  according  to  your  information  of  serious 
crime ;  would  that  be  about  the  variation  between  the  two  years  ?— I  could  not  accept 

that. 


{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  that  the  witness  should  have  the  return  before  him. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  follow  what  the  object  of  this  is;  you  have  the  returns 
before  you  ;  what  is  the  question  you  propose  to  put? 

77  512  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  propose  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Harrington,  but  not  at  too 
<rreat  a  length,'  my  Lord,  the  view  that  he  puts  forward  that  the  crimes  that  existed 
did  not  become  multiplied  when  the  League  came  into  operation.  I  propose  to  see  how 
far  that  view  is  correct,  that  they  cannot  be  traced — that  is  my  view  ? — 1  can  follow 
vou  now  better.  I  find  you  have  here  for  1880,  January,  February,  and  March,  a 
total  of  14  for  3  months,  and  I  have  a  total  of  21  for  the  next  3  months,  and  I 
have  a  total  of  37  for  the  next  3  months,  and  I  have  a  total  of  226  for  the  next 
3  months,  so,  of  course,  I  could  not  have  said  there  were  only  15  in  1880. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Why  did  not  you  take  the  other  table  ? 

( The  President.)  It  is  you,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  are  putting  it  at  .15. 

(The  Witness.)  What  I  was  suggesting  was  that  there  were  more, 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  was  trying  to  take  the  smaller  ones  instead  of  the  larger  ones  and 
I  will  take  that  other  one  also. 


(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  page  15  of  the  returns. 
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77.513.  ( The  President.)  The  difference  between  you  is  this — you  say  you  expect 
there  would  be  more  1  han  15  ?— Oh,  yes,  my  Lord  ;  certainly. 

77.514.  There  were  if  you  take  another  class  of  offences  ? — Yes,  and  I  wished  to 


77.515.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  I  was  eliminating  the  small  matters? — I  wish  to  explain  it 
was  not  any  quibbling  of  mine  with  regard  to  serious  crime,  because  I  have  them 
under  the  three  heads  here. 

77.516.  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  will  take  the  other  figures  if  you  will  take 
total* offences.  Take,  for  instance,  under  the  heading  of  incendiary  fires  and  arson — 
have  you  got  that? — No.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  it,  I  have  adopted  the 
Government  form  of  return  where  there  is  a  black  line,  and  it  is  subdivided  into  three 

heads _ offences  against  the  person,  offences  against  property,  offences  against  public 

peace,  and  I  have  made  three  sub-heads,  and  I  have  taken  every  month  in  the  year 

1883 

77.517.  Take  offences  against  property.  Did  you  find  in  1879  there  were  two 
incendiary  fires ;  in  1880,  30  ? — I  have  not  1879  to  compare  with  1880,  still  I  have  no 


doubt  it  is  as  you  say. 

77.518.  Do  you  find  that  in  1880  there  were  30  incendiary  fires  ? — 30  incendiary  fares  ( 
I  cannot  say,  because  I  have  only,  a3  I  say,  divided  them  into  the  three  headings. 

77.519.  I  will  take  it  in  another  way? — If  you  will  lend  me  a  return  I  will  follow 
you  on  that. 

77.520.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  This  is  made  out  in  a  very  different  why  than  yours? — No, 
it  is  made  out  exactly  on  the  line  that  the  Government  then  made  it  out,  and  abandoned 


it  afterwards. 

77.521.  ( The  President.)  Is  it  made  out  upon  those  returns? — On  these  returns,  in 
my  cell. 

77.522.  In  those  returns  that  we  have  before  us  ? — Yes,  there  is  of  course  some 
23  or  30  heads.  Then  there  are  two  or  three  heads  dividing  them  into  crime  against 
persons,  against  property,  and  against  public  peace;  and  I  believe  that  is  a  very 
intelligible  mode  of  taking  it. 

77.523.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  As  the  figures  are  the  same,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  further 
than  to  take  the  matters  generally.  Now,  as  early  as  the  year  1880,  did  your  branch 
commence  the  system  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  people  who  had  taken  evicted  farms 
continuing  to  hold  them,  and  having  indignation  meetings? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  at 
any  time,  let  alone  in  1880,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  what  you  call  indignation 
meetings.  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  of  those  meetings  in  1880 — at  least, 
I  do  not  recollect  any. 

77.524.  We  have  examined  here  a  man  named  Edward  Brown  ? — Yes. 

77.525.  Did  he  take  a  farm  that  had  been  occupied  by  Mrs.  Horan  in  1880? — Yes. 

77.526.  Is  that  Tralee  ? — That  eviction  occurred  before  the  Land  League  was 


established  in  the  county. 

77.527.  Was  a  meeting  held  at  Castleisland  on  the  10th  October? — Well,  there  was 
a  meeting  held,  but  not  in  connexion  with  that — the  meeting  was  held  on  the 
10th  October.  Castleisland  is  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor  spoke — it  was  a  public  meeting. 

77.528.  Was  Mr.  Murphy  there — Father  Arthur  Murphy  ? — I  presume  he  would  be, 
because  he  was  then  a  curate  of  Castleisland. 

77.529.  In  the  course  of  that  meeting  did  Mr.  Johnson  make  a  speech  ? — Mr.  Johnson, 
cf  Kanturk,  yes.  I  have  seen  him  at  a  meeting,  I  cannot  distinctly  recollect  whether 
he  was  at  that  meeting. 

77.530.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Brown,  and  that  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Horan’s 
farm  ? — I  have  no  recollection — I  did  not  hear  it  in  this  case,  otherwise  I  would 


have  looked  into  it. 

77.531.  Did  he  call  out  “  Brown,  take  care  of  that  man  ?  ” — I  have  no  recollection 
of  that. 

77.532.  Was  Brown’s  house  fired  into  by  a  moonlighting  party  ? — Of  course,  I  take 
my  facts  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

77.533.  So  do  I,  at  present,  and  it  is  reported  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel ”?— That 
among  other  raids  is  reported — it  was  a  case  of  reinstating — these  raids  were  in 
existence  before  any  Land  League  was  established  in  the  county ,  and  one  of  these  was 
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before  the  Land  League  was  established  where  Mrs.  Horan  had  been  put  back,  and  it 
was  alleged  a  shot  was  fired  through  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  she  was  put  back, 
or  some  house  or  some  ground.  •• 

77.534.  You  say  this  was  before  the  meeting  at  Castleisland? — I  did  not  say  that. 

77.535.  Was  it  after  the  meeting  at  Castleisland,  I  want  to  ask  you  ? — She  was 
reinstated  twice,  and  was  again  put  in — I  think  it  was  after  the  meeting  of  Castleisland 
the  first,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

77.536.  The  first  affair  was  before  then.  I  suggested  Mr.  Johnson  called  out  let 
Brown  take  care  of  himself  ? — Please  do  not  paraphrase  that — there  was  a  firing  on 
one  occasion,  whether  before  or  after  I  cannot  say. 

77.537.  We  will  take  it  from  you — you  cannot  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after? 
— That  is  what  I  care  about. 

77.538.  The  next  incident  that  happened  was  this — that  Brown  was  summoned  before 
the  League? — No,  I  think  the  next  incident  that  happened  was  that  Brown  went  into 
the  house,  pulled  Mrs.  Haran  out,  and  in  pulling  her  out  caused  the  death  of  the 
child,  and  there  was  an  inquest  held  on  the  death  of  the  child,  and  the  coroner’s  jury 
brought  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Brown,  and  he  got  into  some  trouble  over 
that,  and  in  order  to  ease  his  trouble  over  that  he  came  to  the  League,  I  believe, 
himself. 

77.539.  Was  he  summonnd  to  the  League? — I  cannot  answer  for  the  Castleisland 
League. 

77.540.  Was  he  summoned  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  leave  the  house? — No, 

I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other — of 
course  you  have  Brown’s  evidence  here. 

77.541.  I  have  Brown’s  evidence,  and  I  have  the  “Kerry  Sentinel.”  Do  you  again 
say  you  do  not  know  he  was  summoned  before  the  League  on  the  23ra  September  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that ;  I  do  not  make  any  point  of  not  knowing. 

77.542.  Now  let  me  read  from  your  brother’s  paper  what  occurred  on  the  23rd 
November.  This  has  not  yet  been  put  in.  “  The  chairman  said  ” — Dr.  Kenny  being 
in  the  chair. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  year? — 

77.543.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  23rd  November  1880? — No,  no,  there  was  no 
Dr.  Kenny — P.  D.  Kenny. 

77.544.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  He  was  president  of  the  League  at  the  Castleisland? — Some 
official ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  present.  Possibly  one  of  the  priests  was 
president. 

77.545.  This  is  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  23rd  November  1880.  Did  the  chairman  say —  ] 

“  What  about  Brown,  of  Scartaglin  ? 

“  The  Secretary  : — I  wrote  to  him  ;  in  fact,  I  registered  the  letter  to  him  and 
“  Keane,  another  farmer,  who  has  taken  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
“  evicted,  to  appear  here  to-day,  and  they  have  not  done  so. 

“  The  Chairman: — What  will  we  do  in  this  case? 

“  Rev.  Father  Murphy  : — Boycott  him. 

“  Mr.  Riorden  : — He  has  been  boycotted  ;  the  smith  has  refused  to  work  for 
“  him. 

“  What  will  we  do  in  this  case  ? 

“  Father  Murphy  : — Boycott  him. 

“  Mr.  Riorden: — We  have  done  so.” 

77.546.  Was  Mr.  Brown  coming  to  settle  his  peace  about  the  death  of  his  child? — 
I  am  referring  to  his  death  in  December.  The  child  was  not  dead  then. 

77.547.  He  was  summoned  before  the  League.  This  is  your  own  paper,  and  that  is 
a  description  of  it  ? — It  sounds  rather  like  it.  The  summons  is,  I  suppose,  called  to 
attend. 

77.548. 

“  The  Chairman : — He  was  to  appear  here  to-day  and  has  not  done  so.  What 
“  will  we  do  in  this  case  then  ? 

“  The  Rev.  Father  Murphy  : — Boycott  him. 

“  Mr.  Riorden : — He  has  been  boycotted  ;  the  smith  has  refused  to  work  for 
“  him  ;  he  will  not  get  firkins  in  the  village  of  Scartaglin,  nor  will  the  traders 
“  trade  with  him  there. 
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“  Mr.  T.  C.  O' Brosnan  .—He  has  been  sufficiently  boycotted.  _ 

“  The  Bev.  Father  Murphy  : — He  should  have  been  boycotted  in  Castleisland, 

“  I  believe  there  are  some  persons  trading  with  him  there. 

“  jfr.  Kearney  : — No  man  should  trade  with  him. 

Rsv*  J^V'Tphy  • — ■  — 

This  is  the  gentleman  whose  advice  you  say  was  so  peaceful  ?— I  did  not  say  that. 

77  549  That  the  bishop  said  so  ?— No,  nor  even  that.  I  must  have  it  correctly, 
even  at  the  risk  of  delay.  What  I  said  was,  that  his  speech,  which  I  heard  at  a  meeting, 
was  totally  different,  and  I  said,  if  the  bishop  believed  that  he  had  uttered  that  rathe 
sense  understood  here,  the  bishop  certainly  would  not  have  appointed  him  to  the  office, 
seeing  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was. 

77,550.  Here  is  his  answer :  ...  ,  . 

“  Now,  as  Brown  has  treated  us  with  silent  contempt,  we  will  hold  a  monster 

“  meeting  at  his  door  on  next  Sunday  week.  ’ 

_ -Yes.  You  are  asking  me  what  was  Father  Murphy  s  purpose.  #  . 

77  551  What  I  asked  you  is,  whether  that  action  of  the  League  was  to  intimidate 
Brown  ? — No,  to  create  a  sort  of  feeling  against  the  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  this 
poor  woman,  for  which  he  has  made  honourable  amends  since,  and  now  lives  in  peace 

with  his  neighbours.  ,  ..  • 

77,552.  Ao’ain  I  ask  you  the  question,  you  wish  us,  of  course,  to  believe  everything 

vou  say  is  meant.  You  say  he  has  made  amends.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  meeting 
was  not  held  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  man?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  object.  The  object  was  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  influencing  him  to  give  up 

the  farm  that  he  had  grabbed.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

77  553.  If  that  was  the  object  why  could  not  a  letter  have  been  written  .  A  lancl- 

grabber  is  not  going  to  disgorge  his  farm  by  getting  a  letter.  He  is  not  going-  to  give 
up  the  land  until  he  feels  himself  throughly  boycotted. 

77.554.  And  threatened  ? — Oh  threatened. 

77.555.  His  house  had  been  fired  into  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  that  time. 

77.556.  The  League  then  appears  to  have  held  a  meeting  because  he  would  not 

answer  their  summons.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  not  done  for  the  purpose  ef 
frightening  him  ?— For  the  purpose  of  threatening  him,  certainly  not.  lor  the 
purpose  of  putting  him  in  physical  fear,  certainly  not.  .  _  T  -j 

77.557.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  compliance  with  the  League  f — I  do 

not  admit  frightening  him.  ,  .  ,.  . 

77  558.  Perhaps  you  think  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  frighten  him  into  a 

compliance  with  the  League  ?— Certainly  not ;  if  you  put  him  in  fear  of  bodily  harm, 

or  if  you  frio-hten  him,  or  even  where  the  influence  on  him  is  personal ;  but  tor 

boycotting,  I  certainly  would  be  for  doing  that— I  would  go  as  far  as  the  law  would 
allow  me  to  protect  that  poor  helpless  woman  against  him.  He  had  a  big  farm,  and  he 
grabbed  her  little  farm  and  killed  her  little  child,  and  I  think  the  most  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  poor  woman. 

77.559.  The  child  was  not  dead  at  this  time? — The  inquest  had  not  taken  place,  but 

I  think  the  child  was  dead.  _  ,  _  .  T  , 

77.560.  I  suggest  the  date  was  the  4th  of  October? — That  would  be  before  any  Land 

League  was  established  at  all. 

77.561.  The  28th  of  September  was  the  date  your  brother  became  president  f — JNo, 
the  28th  of  September  my  brother,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  a  few  others  met  in  consultation 

at  the  hotel  in  Tralee.  a  mi  .  .  . 

77.562.  ( The  President.)  The  22nd  of  September  it  was  started  ? — There  was  certainly 

no  branch  in  Castlfcisland  until  some  considereble  time  after  the  meeting  of  the  10th  of 
October,  at  which  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Biggar  spoke. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


77.563.  (Mr.  Murphy .)  Mr.  Harrington,  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  You  know  this 
man  had  a  forcible  reinstatement  in  his  house  ? — We  are  on  Brown  s  still  ? 

77.564.  On  Brown.  Then  his  house  had  been  fired  into  on  the  4th  October,  lhen 
this  meeting  took  place  at  the  Land  League  on  the  23rd  November  ? — Yes. 
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77.565.  Does  it  strike  you  at  all  that  the  action  of  the  League  on  the  23rd  November 
was  something  very  like  an  approval  of  the  moonlight  visit  that  took  place  on  the 
4th  October  ? — No,  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I  believe,  from  the  fact  of  his  house  having 
been  fired  into  on  the  4th  October,  before  the  League  was  started — the  League  in 
Kerry,  my  Lords,  was  started  in  November — I  believe  if  that  League  had  not  been 
started  that  unhappily  that  would  have  been  the  same. 

77.566.  That  is  prophecy  ? — There  has  been  no  outrage  since  on  Brown. 

77.567.  Does  it  strike  you  that  the  people  who  decided  on  holding  such  a  meeting  as 

I  have  told  you,  soon  after  the  firing  into  the  man’s  house,  was  something  very  like 
giving  their  sanction  to  that  outrage  ? — No,  I  do  not  believe  so,  and  if  you  wish  to 
press  me,  I  will  tell  you  why - 

77.568.  We  will  follow  the  story  up  a  little  further,  please.  On  the  10th  October 
Mr.  Brown’s  case  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Castleisland  League  ? — That  must 
be  all  wrong  ;  there  was  no  Castleisland  League  on  the  10th  October. 

77.569.  I  am  reading  from  your  own  paper  ? — It  may  be  from  my  own  paper.  There 
is  no  Castleisland  League  on  the  10th  October.  I  assert  that  even  against  my  own 
paper.  Please  take  it  from  the  paper.  I  decline  to  take  it  from  you  till  you  do  take  it 
from  the  paper.  There  was  no  Castleisland  League  on  the  10th  October.  I  am  positive 
of  it. 

77.570.  Have  you  any  document  that  will  tell  you  when  the  Castleisland  Land 
League  was  started  ?— The  paper  which  you  are  possibly  going  to  quote  is  the  paper 
which  reported  a  meeting  in  Castleisland — a  public  meeting. 

77.571.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  you  have  any  book  that  will  give  the  date 
of  the  starting  of  the  Castleisland  Land  League? — No;  but  I  have  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  to  know  that  the  Castleisland  Land  League  was  not  in  existence  on  the  10th 
October.  I  pledge  all  my  accuracy  to  that,  and  I  am  willing  my  memory  should  be 
tested. 

77.572.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  will  find  what  I  am  quoting  at - ? — And  I  will  also  say 

you  have  no  report  of  such  a  League. 

77.573.  It  is  page  1,  10th  December? — That  is  two  months  after. 

77.574.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  told  you  I  was  on  the  23rd  of  November.  I  spoke 
to  you  about  that  ? — Well,  indeed,  I  assure  you  it  was  on  the  point  of  the  10th  October. 
I  was  so  struck.  I  was  sure  it  could  not  be. 

77.575.  Then  I  accept  all  that  you  say  as  such,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  ? — 
You  repeated  it,  Mr.  Murphy  ;  you  repeated  it  three  times. 

77.576.  I  accept  it.  Let  us  take  the  story  up,  and  see  what  occurred  ? — I  believe 
there  was  a  League  in  Castleisland  then. 

77.577.  It  is  a  misunderstanding.  I  daresay  I  was  wrong,  and  you  were  right. 

( The  President.)  You  said  in  October,  Mr.  Murphy. 

(The  Witness.)  You  said  it  three  times  over. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  was  entirely  my  mistake.  There  is  no  question  of  misunderstanding, 
it  was  my  mistake. 

77.578.  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  December  10th,  1880,  Mr.  Denny  again  the  President  ? 
— Mr.  Kenny  it  must  be. 

77.579. 

“  (Chairman.)  Now,  what  about  Brown,  of  Milltown.  Did  he  give  up  the  land 
“  yet. 

“  (The  Rev.  D.  Gillycuddy.)  It  is  said  his  landlord,  Mr.  O’Connell,  has 
“  promised  him  the  farm  for  two  years  free,  he  to  hold  it,  and  also  furnished  him 
“  with  a  revolver,  as  I  am  informed. 

“  (Chairman.)  If  that  is  not  intimidation,  really  I  know  not*what  it  is.” 

— You  see  he  takes  one  view  of  it,  and  you  take  another,  and  I  do  not  know  which  to 
take.  I  should  like,  if  there  was  any  lawyer  present,  who  would  define  it  for  me. 

77.580.  The  chairman  seemed  to  think  that  the  giving  of  a  revolver  was  an 
intimidation  of  the  League — I  suppose  by  the  landlord  ? — Once  or  twice.  The  question 
of  once — that  question  appears  to  be  doubtful.  It  was  a  shot  fired  into  the  door,  and 
you  cannot  tell  what  these  people  do  to  get  police  protection. 

77.581.  You  are  making  a  charge  against  him  ? — I  do  not  want  to  make  any  charge 
against  the  man  Brown. 

77.582.  You  are  not  making  a  charge,  you  think? — I  suggest  it  as  possible  as  the 
other. 
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77,583.  Yon  do  not  believe  what  he  says.  He  was  examined  here  ?— I  do  not  think 
he  said  that  here. 

77  584.  Did  anyone  dare  to  suggest  that  he  was  the  man— that  he  fired  the  shot  into 
the  door  himself  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  anyone  dared  to  suggest  when  he 
was  here  as  to  the  question  of  the  outrage.  Brown  suggested  nothing  against  the 

League  or  the  leaders  of  the  League  himself. 

77.585.  Was  your  brother  in  Court  when  he  was  examined  ?— I  presume  he  was. 

77.586.  Were  you  in  Court  ? — I  was.  .  .  ^ 

77.587.  Did  you  suggest  to  your  Counsel  at  that  time,  or  insinuate  that  Mr.  ±5rown 

had  fired  the  shot  at  the  door  himself  ? — I  did  not.  _  .  . 

77.588.  Why  did  you  insinuate  it  now  then  ?— I  should  certainly  suggest  it  m  view 
of  your  cross-examination ;  I  say  it  is  as  open  to  that  interpretation  as  the  other,  and 

the  whole  of  that — I  say  it  is  open  to  that.  T 

77.589.  Yes  or  no  ;  do  you  suggest  that  Brown  fired  the  shot  himself  s — i  am  not 

suggesting  it. 

77.590.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Murphy  again  : 

“  Rev.  A.  Murphy:  No,  we  will  give  him  a  chance  as  he  is  requested.  We 
“  will  send  two  members  of  this  League  to  know  on  what  terms  he  is  to  give  up.” 
_ “  As  he  has  requested.”  Is  it  “  as  he  requested  ”  or  “  as  he  has  requested  ”  ? 

77.591.  “As  he  requested”? — That  is  very  different — “as  he  requested.  That 
shows  he*  was  in  communication  with  this  branch,  and  promising  to  give  up  this  land^ 

77.592.  I  will  not  argue  what  it  says.  I  am  reading  it  to  you? — I  ajn  only  on  the 
question  of  the  accuracy  of  your  reading. 

77.593.  I  am  reading  my  note  as  accurately  as  I  can? — You  read  “as  he  is 
requested  ”  ;  I  say  it  is  there  “  as  he  was  requested,”  or  “  as  he  is  requested,”  or  “  as 

he  requested,”  which  have  different  meanings-r-which  is  it  ? 

77.594. 


“  “  As  he  requested.” 

— I  accept  that. 

77,595. 

“We  will  send  two  members  of  this  League  to  know  on  what  terms  he  is 
“  to  give  up.” 

—Yes. 


77,596. 

“  And  then  we  will  hold  a  meeting  in  case  his  (Brown’s) 
“  with  the  wishes  of  the  League.” 

—Yes. 


terms  do  not  meet 


“  Two  members  of  the  League  were  then  deputed  to  call  on  Brown  and 
“  ascertain  his  terms. 

“  After  a  long  discussion  the  complaint  was  held  over  to  next  meeting  pending 


“  further  particulars.” 

Then  the  note  of  the  editor  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  is  this  : 

“  The  above  report  has  been  greatly  abridged  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of 
“  our  columns.” 

— It  is  rather  a  pity  that  it  was  abridged  now. 

77,598.  Then  the  next  incident  is  that  he  came  to  the  League  with  the  protection  of 
two  policemen? — That  appears  subsequently  in  the  issue  of  the  30th  December. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  not  read  this  again.  It  has  appeared  at  page  1171. 

“  Mr.  Brown,  are  you  going  to  give  up  the  land  on  Mrs.  Horan  s  farm, 
says  the  chairman. 

“  Mr.  Brown  ;  I  am  not  satisfied.” 

"  77,599.  I  will  not  read  the  rest  of  it  because  it  is  in  evidence  at  that  page.  Eventually  he 
agreed  to  give  it  up  on  being  paid  15Z.  ? — He  was  in  negotiation  all  the  time  apparently. 
He  made  the  offer  to  give  it  up  if  he  got  back  what  he  paid,  and  he  complains  in 
the  report  that  the  children  on  the  streets  were  hooting  him.  He  said  he  did  not  say 
members  of  the  League ;  but  he  said  that  the  children  were  hooting  at  him  and  the 
women  were  hooting  at  him. 

77,600.  I  will  take  another  case  to  show  the  working  of  the  League. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid)  You  have  given  us  no  copy  of  this.  Is  this  the  21st  December  ? 
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[Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes? — I  think  the  last  is  the  21st. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  find  any  entry  in  it.  It  is  very  inconvenient,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  not  to  have  the  proper  reference,  but  I  have  not  myself  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  do 
not  find  it  here. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  at  page  1171  of  the  notes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  my  friend  will  tell  me  what  branch  it  is  that  will  do. 

(The  President.)  If  you  will  refer  to  1171  you  will  see. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  not  that  I  want;  but  what  my  friend  read  from  the 
newspaper. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  You  will  find  it  there. 

77.602.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  note  does  not  give  the  branch.  It  is  page  3,  column  1  ? 
— On  the  21st  December  Brown  attends  the  Castleisland  meeting  and  gives  up  the 
farm. 

77.603.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  not  the  date  Mr.  Reid  wants? — Yes,  and  the  24th  is 
the  inquest  on  the  death  of  the  child. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  not  read  the  21st  December  because  it  is  already  in. 

(The  President.)  Have  you  got  what  you  are  in  search  of. 

(The  Witness.)  No,  I  have  not;  if  you  will  follow  on  my  notes,  Mr.  Reid,  you  will 
find  no  such  thing. 

77.604.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  not  here  ?— It  is  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  21st 
December,  the  last  page  of  the  paper. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It. is  Castleisland.  I  have  it. 

77.605.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  thought  it  was  Castleisland  ?— Oh  yes  ;  it  is  Castleisland. 

77.606.  Now,  I  will  take  another  case,  to  show  the  working  of  your  League  ? — Well, 
when  you  say  “  Show  the  working  of  the  League  ”  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
the  Castleisland  branch  of  the  League. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Can  you  state,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  branch  to  which  Mr.  Brown 

was  called  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  I  can. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  It  is  1156. 

(Mr.  Murphy .)  In  July  1881,  or  about  that  time. 

77.607.  Was  there  a  man  named  Driscoll  evicted  on  the  Blennerhassett  estate? — Yes, 
there  were  three  tenants,  Driscoll,  Poff,  and  Cornelius  O  Sullivan,  evicted  on  the 
Blennerhassett  estate  and  the  three  were  arrested  under  the  Suspect  Act. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Kindly  answer  my  question.  . 

(The  President.)  Take  that  for  an  example.  You  were  asked  a  simple  question  and 
you  put  in  something  about  three  men.  If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all,  it  would 
be  for  Counsel  to  re-examine  you  upon  it.  You  have  not  answered  one  question  simply, 
but  we  have  a  long  answer  in  each  instance,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
I  must  endeavour  to  keep  you  within  limits. 

77.608.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  Kennedy  the  first  person  who  was  put  as  care-taker  in 
that  farm  ? — Indeed  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  hear  of  Kennedy’s  name  at  all. 

77.609.  I  suggest  he  was  put  in — he  was  put  in  there  in  the  summer  of  that  year  ? 
— I  suggest  you  are  wrong  about  it. 

77.610.  You  know  nothing  about  it  ,you  say  ? — Clifford  has  been  examined  here — 

one  of  the  three  men  who - 

77.611.  (The  President.)  That  is  lengthening  it  still  further  to  introduce  three  men  ? — 
Well,  Clifford  was  the  caretaker  and  not  Kennedy. 

77.612.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  other  evidence  on  the  subject.  I  suggest  to  you 
Kennedy  was  the  first  and  Clifford  was  the  second  one  there  in  the  month  of  November  ? 
— No  caretaker  went  on  the  farm.  I  say  Clifford  was  the  caretaker  on  the  three 
farms.  That  is  the  reason  I  mentioned  the  three  together. 

77.613.  Was  he  shot  in  the  legs  in  November  ? — So  it  appears  from  the  paper,  and 
syD  it  appears  from  the  evidence  here. 

77.614.  Was  the  cause  assigned  that  he  was  the  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm  ? — 
That  is  the  cause  assigned  on  the  police  return,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
cause  of  it.  That  was  in  November  1881,  and  after  the  Land  League  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

77.615.  Pray,  did  you  denounce  that  outrage  ? — Did  I  denounce  that  outrage  ? 

77.616.  Yes?— Well,  I  cannot  say  whether  I  denounced  that  outrage.  I  farcy  the 
paragraph  we  gave  would  denounce  it,  or  would  be  understood  as  denouncing  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  had  any  leader  on  that  outrage. 
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77.617.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  call  denunciation  of  that  outrage  in  your 
paper? — I  presume  the  paragraph  which  is  recording  it  would  do  so. 

77.618.  Pray  read  it  if  you  have  got  it  there? — I  do  not  know,  really  I  do  not.  1 

have  no  recollection  of  any  special  denunciation  of  that  outrage.  , 

77.619.  Have  you  looked  at  it  to  see  whether  there  was  any  ? — I  only  say  there  has 
been  the  recurrence,  of  course,  of  a  denunciation  of  outrage. 

77.620.  Will  you  look  to  see  ? — Shall  I  look  to  see?  Some  one  should  follow  me 

with  the  file.  ,  „  ,  .  .  .  , 

77  621.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  notice  taken  of  that  very  shocking  outrage  is 

November  28th,  1881.  “  Outrage  near  Ballyseedy.  A  party  of  disguised  men  entered 

«  a  house  where  a  caretaker  named  Clifford  was  sleeping,  and  shot  him  m  the  leg. 
“  He  was  taking  care  of  an  evicted  farm  from  which  a  tenant  named  Driscoll  had 
“  been  evicted  ”  ? — Yes,  that  was  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Give  me  that. 

77.622.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  on  the  8th  November.  The  outrage  occurred  on  the 
7th  November? — Might  I  say  there  was  no  deliberate  abstention. 

77.623.  I  only  ask  the  question  ?— To  justify  myself  I  might  say  so. 

77.624.  This  was  a  man  who  had  done  no  harm  to  anybody,  as  far  as  you  know  t— 
I  cannot  assert  that  he  never  did  any  harm.  He  seemed  to  be  a  harmless  sort  of  man 
when  he  was  examined  in  the  witness  box,  and  so  far  as  I  know  he  never  seems  to 


have  done  wrong. 

77.625.  The  rule  of  the  League  at  that  time - ? — There  was  no  rule. 

77.626.  The  rule  of  the  League  at  that  time  was  that  no  person  should  act  as 

caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm  ? — No. 

77.627.  Was  not  it  true? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  rule  ot  the 
League ;  certainly  it  was  a  practice  which  members  of  the  League  would  not  coun¬ 
tenance.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  say  the  safest  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
liQiVG  G^rGt&kGrs 

77.628.  Would  they  denounce  the  caretakers  of  an  evicted  farm? — I  do  not 

think  so.  .  . 

77.629.  To  your  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  nothing  present  to  my 

mind  of  any  such  case.  I  cannot  recollect  any  denunciation  in  Kerry  of  persons  who 
have  worked  on  evicted  farms. 

77.630.  Not  from  first  to  last  ? — It  would  not  surprise  me  if  there  was. 

77.631.  Why  not: — why  would  not  it  surprise  you  ? — Because  I  presume  the  practice 
of  aiding  evicted  landlords  would  be  generally  objected  to ;  it  would  be  the  policy  of 
the  people  to  refuse  to  aid  any  one  aiding  an  evicted  landlord. 

77.632.  It  was  the  practice  to  denounce  any  person  acting  as  a  caretaker  on  an 
evicted  farm  ? — Any  person — any  member  of  the  League. 

77.633.  Any  person,  whether  member  or  not  ? — I  do  not  knowlwhether  the  League 
would  go  outside  its  proceedings — it  would  be  the  policy  and  wish  of  the  League  that 
its  members  should  carry  out  the  general  principle. 

77.634.  Would  it  occur  to  you  that  the  gentlemen  who  shot  Clifford  in  the  legs  were 
endeavouring  to  force  submission  to  its  principles  l  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  to 
me  at  the  time.  Unfortunately  I  have  had  knowledge  of  a  lot  of  these  outrages,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  lot  of  them  were  revengeful  for  taking  evicted  farms,  and  all 

^77,635.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  action  of  men  who  shot  people  for  paying  their 
rent  and  acting  as  herds  on  evicted  farms  was  an  action  that  would  tend  to  prevent 
people  acting  as  herds  and  paying  their  rent  ? — If  you  shoot  a  man  doing  it,  it  will,  of 
course  prevent  him  doing  it. 

77.636.  And  in  preventing  him — I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  how  far  the  League  is 

responsible — the  interest  of  the  League  would  be  promoted  by  it? — No,  I  positively 
assert  they  did  not,  and  the  case  of  Kerry  shows  they  would  not.  _  • 

77.637.  The  interest  of  the  League  was  that  Brown  should  cease  occupying  that 
farm  ? — Are  we  going  on  with  Brown  or  Clifford  ? 

77.638.  I  am  asking  you  the  question.  The  interests  of  the  League  would  be 
promoted  by  the  shooting  of  Brown  and  the  giving  up  of  his  farm  ?  Oh,  Brown ! 
Well,  the  interests  of  the  League  might  be  as  well  advanced  if  Brown  held  the  farm, 
and  if  the  whole  community  refused  to  associate  with  Brown  I  believe  the  interest  ot 
the  League  and  of  the  whole  community  would  be  very  much  more  advanced. 
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77.639.  The  action  of  the  League  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  they  went  to  hold 
an  indignation  meeting  at  his  house  ? — We  are  going  to  Brown’s  case  again. 

77.640.  We  will  keep  to  both  ? — As  to  the  indignation  meeting  I  cannot  say. 

77.641.  Clifford  was  shot - ? — This  was  in  Kerry,  and  unfortunately  there  was  a 

very  bloody  thing  between  that  and  what  was  going  on  before — there  was  a  whole  year 
between  the  two — the  whole  year  of  the  existence  of  the  League  was  between  them. 

77.642.  I  am  aware.  It  was  an  incident  that  happened  in  the  following  year  ? — 
That  happened  after  the  League  was  suppressed,  and  there  had  been  the  whole  year 
between. 

77.643.  In  enforcing  the  decree  of  the  League,  namely,  that  caretakers  should  not 
work  on  evicted  farms  ? — I  do  not  accept  your  statement  in  reference  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  League.  I  believe  it  was  enforcing  some  vengeance  in  consequence  of  his  acting 
on  some  farm.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  an  agrarian  crime,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
carried  out  with  the  wish  or  for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything  or  hurting  any  man 
who  had  any  sympathy  with  the  League. 

77.644.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  named  Cahill,  was  not  he  ? — Yes,  Cahill. 

77.645.  He  was  murdered  ? — The  man  Cahill  was  murdered. 

77.646.  On  the  27th  June  ? — Yes. 

77.647.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  murdered  because  he  continued  to  act  as 

caretaker  on  that  farm  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  was  what  caused  the  feeling,  but  there 
is  some  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  personal  vengeance.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Kyle,  if  I  may  state  my  reasons - 

77.648.  I  personally  have  no  objection  ? — In  the  case  of  Cahill  he  seems  to  have 
reported  to  the  police  that  a  man  fired  at  him,  and  mentioned  a  name  to  the 
police.  That  man  Brosnan  was  arrested  and  kept  a  long  time  in  prison  after 
the  outrage,  and  the  police  apparently  disbelieved  Cahill’s  story  at  the  time  and  gave 
him  no  protection,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Brosnan  had  some  feeling  regarding 
him. 

77.649.  Do  you  know  that  at  the  inquest  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  that 
unhappy  man  shot  himself  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  such  attempt  made  at  the 
inquest.  I  remember  everything.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  at  the  inquest  to  try 
and  obtain  the  truth,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  show  that  was  so. 

77.650.  Was  not  the  coroner  obliged  to  reprove  the  jury  for  laughing  at  what  was 
the  trifling  conduct  of  one  of  the  witnesses  ? — That  may  be.  That  may  happen  in  the 
most  serious  trial  in  the  world.  I  was  present  at  an  inquest  in  Tralee  where  a  goat 
came  from  behind  and  got  on  a  table,  and  the  whole  Court  laughed. 

77.651.  The  proceedings  at  that  inquest  were  reported  in  the  issue  of  the  30th  of 
June  1882? — -They  are,  sir. 

77.652.  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  ? — I  read  them  recently,  and  I  am  speaking  of 
my  recollection  of  them ;  and  they  do  not  bear  the  complexion  you  put  upon  them. 

77.653.  I  have  read  them  as  well.  You  have  spoken  of  a  man  named  Poff.  Was 
Poff  a  man  who  was  protected  by  the  League  at  an  early  period  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  opportunity  for  protecting  Poff. 

77.654.  His  name  was  Sylvester? — Sylvester  Poff;  he  was  one  of  those  three  I 
spoke  of  who  were  evicted. 

77.655.  As  early  as  July  19th,  1881,  was  there  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Poff  should  be 
assisted  by  the  League? — That  is  very  probably — any  evicted  tenants — that  is  very 
probable. 

77.656.  I  only  want  the  fact  ? — I  am  only  taking  the  facts  from  you,  but  if  he  were 
evicted  before  that,  and  applied  to  the  League  for  assistance,  it  is  most  probable  such 
assistance  was  granted. 

[Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Tell  me  the  name  of  the  League. 

*  (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  page  2,  column  5,  of  the  19th  July  1881. 

77.657.  Was  Poff  in  the  pay  of  the  League  after  that? — Oh,  in  the  pay  of  the 
League !  He  was  never  in  the  pay  of  the  League. 

77.658.  Did  he  receive  money  from  the  League  after  that? — I  cannot  say  that. 

77.659.  Who  will  tell  me  about  that,  please  ? — I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  can  be  told 
— that  is,  I  am  giving  a  great  deal  on  presumption — that  Poff,  as  an  evicted  tenant, 
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would  get  a  grant  from  the  League  as  other  evicted  tenants  would ;  Poff,  arrested  as  a 
suspect,  would  be  supported  by  the  League,  if  you  call  that  the  pay  of  the  League. 

77.660.  Was  Poff  receiving  money  from  the  League  during  1881  and  1882  ? — He 
could  not  be  receiving  money.  He  was  arrested  in  November  1881.  On  the  18th 
November,  Poff,  Sullivan,  and  Driscoll — I  must  put  these  three  men  together — were 
arrested,  and  these  men  were  supported  in  July  among  hundreds  of  suspects  by  the 
League. 

77.661.  Was  Poff  arrested  in  connexion  with  the  League  ? — In  October  of  1882. 

77.662.  No,  no;  before  that? — Never  before  that. 

77.663.  Was  he  arrested  in  connexion  with  any  outrage  ? — Never. 

77.664.  With  the  outrage  on  Clifford  ? — Never,  unless  it  transpires  now — you  must 
have  got  secret  Government  information — unless  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government  when  they  arrested  the  suspects — that  would  never  be  known  to  me  or  the 
public. 

77.665.  Was  it  not  disclosed  publicly  that  he  was  arrested  in  connexion  with  that? — 
Certainly  not. 

77.666.  Was  he  arrested  shortly  after  the  attempt  on  Clifford  ? — What  was  the  date 
of  Clifford  ? 

77.667.  Clifford  was  November  1881  ? — The  three  that  I  say  were  arrested - 

77.668.  Never  mind  the  three,  keep  to  the  one.  Was  Poff  arrested  soon  after  that 
outrage  ? — I  said  my  recollection  is  that  Poff  was  arrested  on  the  18th  November 
1881. 

77.669.  Kindly  answer  my  question? — I  think  that  is  answering  it. 

77.670.  If  you  do  not  know,  say  so.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  or  belief  that  Poff 
was  arrested  shortly  after  the  firing  of  Clifford  ? — I  said,  and  I  shall  still  state  it,  that 
I  believe  Poff  was  arrested  on  the  18th  November. 

77.671.  1881  ? — 1881,  and,  I  think,  the  Clifford  outrage  occurred  in  the  November 
shortly  before. 

77.672.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Clifford’s  outrage  is  November  1882  ?— It  is  a  mistake ;  it 
should  be  1881. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  I  have  looked. 

77.673.  Did  Poff  receive  Land  League  money  or  National  League  money  on  that 
occasion  ? — On  what  occasion — of  his  arrest  ? 

77.674.  Yes  ? — Certainly  not. 

77.675.  Do  you  know  that.  Is  that  an  answer  that  you  wish  to  abide  by,  that  he 
had  no  money  when  he  was  in  prison  in  1881  ? — You  did  not  ask  me  that.  You  asked 
of  the  fact  of  the  arrest.  I  had  before  stated  to  you  that  Poff  was  arrested  as  a  suspect ; 
and  from  the  time  he  was  arrested  until  his  release — -and  you  asked  me,  after  askino- 
about  his  arrest,  did  he  get  any  money  on  the  occasion,  and  I  told  you  I  believed  not", 
and  I  believe  he  never  got  a  penny. 

77.676.  During  the  month  of  November  1881 — I  really  must  ask  you  to  answer  my 
question — did  he  receive  any  money  from  the  Land  League  fund  ?--I  believe  not. 

77.677.  Have  you  any  means  of  referring  me  to  any  book  that  would  show  whether 
he  got  money  ? — I  have  no  means,  except  that  it  is  a  well-known  public  fact  that  Poff 
and  all  the  other  suspects  were  supported  by  the  Sustentation  Fund  subscribed  to  and 
published  in  the  “  Freeman's  Journal.” 

77.678.  What  were  the  books  that  were  kept  at  the  Tralee  branch? — At  the  Tralee 
branch  of  the  League  ? 

77.679.  les  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  kept  in  one  book  or  two  separate 
books — a  list  of  the  subscribers,  and  the  minute  book. 

77.680.  Any  cash  book? — All  the  subscriptions  of  the  members — the  members  only 
pay  their  subscriptions  once  a  year,  and  a  list  of  the  members  would  practically  be  the 
cash  book. 

77.681.  Is  there  any  book  showing  the  moneys  that  come  from  the  Land  League  irr 
Dublin  for  any  purpose  ? — I  understand  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  which  would^ecord 
the  grant  to  the  evicted  tenants,  would  show  that. 

77.682.  Would  you  answer  my  question? — I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  your  question. 
Please  do  not  put  that  upon  me. 

77.683.  Was  there  any  book  apart  from  the  minute  book? — You  did  not  ask  mo 
that. 
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tjtj  ggq  j  am  Asking  you  now  ? — — Do  not  say  I  am  not  answering  your  question 

^77  g85.  Was  there  any  book,  apart  from  the  minute  book,  in  which  was  recorded  the 
moneys  that  came  from  Dublin  ? — I  do  not  believe  there  was,  but  I  believe  the  thing 

was  recorded  in  the  minute  book. 

77.686.  Was  there  any  account  to  anybody  for  the  money  that  came  from  Dublin  ; — 
Yes,  there  was  a  thorough  and  systematic  account  to  the  public  for  it. 

77.687.  Shall  I  find  that  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  anywhere  ? — I  am  not  sure  they 

would  all  be  inserted.  You  would  be  certain  to  find  it  in  the  “  Freeman.”  Where 
the  League  made  a  grant,  that  grant  was  generally  announced  at  the  local  branch - 

77.688.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is - ? — Let  me  finish  my  answer  that  61.,  71., 

or  8/.,  was  got  for  the  evicted  tenants,  and  this  would  be  a  double  announcement  so  to 

SP<77\689.  Supposing — I  am  not  going  to  say  it  was  so— but  supposing  there  was  a 
sum  of  100Z.  sent  to  Tralee,  from  the  central  branch,  where  should  I  find  what  the 
branch  did  with  it? — I  presume  you  would  find  it  in  the  announcement  of  the 
“  Freeman  ”  that  100/.  was  sent — it  would  be  an  extraordinary  announcement  to  make 

_ for  the  evicted  tenants  in  Castleisland  district,  the  landlord,  the  valuation,  the  tenant, 

and  all  those  facts  would  be  given,  and  these  people  being  poor  and  needy  people, 
would  be  very  sure  to  see  that  they  got  the  money. 

77.690.  I  must  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  my  question.  Assume  for  a  moment - ? 

—I  understand  it  thoroughly.  ,  ,  . 

77.691.  Assume  100/.  was  sent  down  to  Tralee  from  Dublin,  is  there  any  book  m 
which  I  shall  find  an  entry  as  to  what  Tralee  did  with  the  money  ?— I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  book.  They  would  write  down  what  they  did  ;  but  I  presume  the 
minute  book  of  the  meeting  would  show  that — 50/.  or  10/.  would  be  a  better  way, 
without  saying  100/.  There  is  no  use  in  naming  big  figures  that  have  no  meaning, 

and  keeping  repeating  them. 

77.692.  I  wish  to  do  it  for  a  purpose  ? — I  wish  to  keep  to  the  truth  for  a  purpose. 

77  693.  I  wish  to  suggest  it  to  you.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  before  I  finish  why. 

Tell  me  what  they  did  with  it.  Supposing  they  did,  where  shall  I  find  it  ?— What  do 

you  suggest  ?  ,  , .  „  T  , 

77,694.  ( The  President.)  No,  no  ;  you  are  to  answer  the  question  i — 1  cannot  answer 

this  question.  ~  , 

77  695.  ( The  President.)  It  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one.  Can  you  suggest  any 

book  in  which  an  entry  would  be  found  in  which  any  money  would  be  put  down?— 
I  have  suggested  the  minute  book  would  really  contain  the  transactions  of  the 

meeting. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  an  answer  to  my  question. 

(The  President.)  That  is  an  end  to  all  the  discussion. 

77,69 5a.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  No,  no  ;  my  question  about  this  is,  is  there  any  place  I  can 
find  recorded  the  account  given  by  Tralee  of  how  and  what  was  done  with  the  money  ? 

_ I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  account  given  by  any  branches  at  the  beginning 

of  what  was  done  with  the  money.  The  central  branch  sent  the  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  the  funds  were  misapplied  the  people  aggrieved  would  complain  to  the 

central  branch. 

77  696.  As  I  cannot  possibly  go  further  into  the  question  of  what  moneys 
Mr.  Sylvester  Poff  received  I  must  go  on  ? — I  believe  honestly  that  Mr.  Sylvester  Poff 
received  no  money  of  that  kind,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

77  697  You  see  we  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes.  I  thought  I  would  investigate 
the  matter  perhaps  as  far  as  I  could.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Mr  Sylvester  Poff  got  21.  or 
21.  10s.  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  fund  on  the  31st  August  1882  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  that  is  not 

the  fact  that  he  got  it. 

77  698.  Is  it  the  same  man,  first  of  all  ? — I  presume  it  is  the  same  man,  that  is  the 
t*  Sustentation  of  prisoners  ”  under  Mr.  Forster  s  Coercion  Act  in  Kilmainham. 

77  699  Do  you  know  whether  any  investigation  was  made  into  the  history  and 
character  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Poff  before  he  got  that  money  ?  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
a  particle  to  be  whispered  or  breathed  against  Poff.  The  man  has  been  hanged  as  1 
think,  judiciously  murdered,  and  to-day  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  Kerry  who 
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believes  there  is  anything  to  be  said  against  the  character  of  Poff,  and  upon  my  oath  I 
believe  him  to  be  as  innocent  a  man  as  there  is  in  this  Court. 

77,700.  Were  you  present  at  his  trial  ? — I  was  present  at  his  trial.  I  was  on  the 
-jury  at  the  inquest  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  Present  at  his  trial  ?  I  was  present 
at  his  trial  before  the  magistrate,  but  not  at  the  trial  if  you  could  call  it  a  trial  in 

°77,701.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  for  a  man  who  is  seriously  anxious  to  discourage 
crime  that  he  should  proclaim  a  man  innocent  at  whose  trial  he  was  not  present,  in  the 
way  you  have  done  in  this  Court  ? — Yes,  if  that  man  has  sufficient  facts  to  account  for 
it,  and  is  in  possession  of  absolute  facts,  which  I  invite  you  to  examine  me  upon. 

’77,702.  He  was  tried,  1  think,  before  Mr.  Justice  Barry  ?— Yes,  at  Cork.  There 
were  two  trials,  and  he  was  not  found  guilty  on  the  first  trial. 

77.703.  The  jury  did  not  agree,  I  think,  and  he  was  tried  again  ? — The  jury  did  not 
agree  the  first  time. 

77.704.  As  you  were  not  present,  I  must  ask  you  what  he  said,  or  is  alleged  to  have 
said,’ at  the  trial? — I  know  all  those  things,  every  one  of  them;  and  I  know  the 
written  declaration  he  left  after  him,  and  I  know  what  he  said  on  the  scaffold. 

77.705.  At  all  events,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  it  was  the  policy  of  the  League 

that  no  person  should  graze  on  an  evicted  farm,  the  lesson  that  was  taught  to  the 

various  occupants  of  Driscoll’s  and  Poff’s  farm  was  one  that  could  hardly  be 

misunderstood  in  the  country? — Yes,  unfortunately. 

77.706.  One  was  shot  in  the  leg,  and  the  other  was  murdered  ? — Yes ;  it  is  not  a 
lesson  that  would  advance  the  League. 

77.707.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion? — Because  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  would 

rebel  against  that  method  ;  and,  in  fact  the  people  would  be  likely  to  go  aside  from 

the  principles  which  it  was  then  the  method  of  the  League  to  pursue. 

77.708.  As  you  are  speaking  about  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  is  it  the  fact  that 
the  body  of  that  wretched  man  was  lying  within  a  few  yards  of  peoples’  houses  for 
some  nights  and  no  one  would  go  near  it  ? — He  was  murdered  in  a  lonely  place  on  the 
mountain  side  on  the  heather  where  people  had  no  recourse,  and  neither  his  wife  nor 
the  police  who  called  at  his  place  at  midnight,  went  out  to  bee  what  had  happened  to 
him.  There  was  no  presumption  that  anything  had  happened,  and  a  neighbour  found 
him  at  daybreak  and  reported  the  matter. 

77.709.  One  person  heard  shots,  nobody  else  seems  to  have  heard  them? — One  person 
at  the  inquest  deposed  that  he  heard  shots. 

77.710.  The  rest  of  the  neighbours  could  not  hear  them  ? — I  do  not  know  they  were 
in  a  position. 

77.711.  And  the  one  who  heard  him  said  that  shots  at  night  were  not  very  unusual  ? 
— It  was  not  night. 

77.712.  Well,  the  afternoon;  that  they  were  not  unusual? — Well,  shooting  in  the 
dark  and  shooting  in  the  light,  to  fire  at  a  bird  or  anything,  are  very  different 
things. 

77.713.  I  take  another  instance  to  illustrate  the  disapproval  that  the  League  had  of 
crime.  You  mentioned  that  a  man  named  Cullotty  was  shot,  and  there  was  an  article 
of  yours  upon  which  your  counsel  relies  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  was  examined  here. 

77.714.  Prior  to  his  being  shot,  had  he  been  denounced  at  a  public  meeting  on  the 
11th  June  1881  ? — Where  ? 

77.715.  At  Scartaglin,  if  you  want  to  know  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  public  meeting 
held  at  Scartaglin;  I  do  not  know  of  any  reported  to  be  held  at  Scartaglin.  Will  you 
please  follow  that  fact,  because  it  cannot  be  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

77.716.  I  do  not  say  it  was.  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  so  ? — I  do  not  believe  it 
occurred  at  any  public  meeting  at  Scartaglin.  It  is  better  to  put  facts.  Kerry  has  had 
crime  enough,  unfortunately. 

77.717.  Kindly  answer  my  questions,  which  is  all  a  witness,  I  apprehend,  has  to  do. 
On  the  12th  March  we  have  heard  from  him  of  a  visit  from  Moonlighters,  but  they  did 
not  find  him  ? — That  is  the  first  I  heard  of  it.  I  heard  him  say  it  here. 

77.718.  It  was  on  the  17th  April  ? — 1882. 

77.719.  And  he  said  he  was  boycotted  and  got  threatening  notices  afterwards? — 
Yes. 
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77.720.  And  he  had  peace  then  until  1885,  had  he  not? — Peace  until  1885?  No, 
certainly  not.  He  took  a  farm  in  1883,  just  immediately  before  he  made  application 
for  compensation  under  the  Crimes  Act,  and  it  was  coming  from  his  house  that  the 
man  Walsh  was  fired  at  in  1883,  so  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  called  peace  till  1885. 

77.721.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  the  League  was  well  started  in  Kerry,  you  said? 
— I  did  not  say  well  started,  but  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  1885  there  was  practically 
no  National  League  in  Kerry. 

77.722.  Did  you  soon  after  it  was  started  denounce  Cullotty  by  name  in  your  paper  ? 
— In  my  paper  ? 

77.723.  Yes  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  may  have  been  some  resolutions 
of  the  branches  which  would  denounce  him  by  name,  or  mention  him  by  name. 

77.724.  July  2nd,  1885,  I  propose  to  read  it  to  you  now.  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  will 
find  it  at  page  3,  column  1 : — 

“  The  man  Cullotty,  who  holds  an  evicted  farm  near  Castleisland,  with  two 
“  policemen  came  into  Killarney  again  on  Saturday  shopping.  Cullotty  is 
“  boycotted  in  Tralee  and  Castleisland  where  he  is  now  well  known.  He  came  to 
“  Killarney,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  month  ago,  but  on  being  recognised  the 
“  shopkeepers  declined  to  supply  him  with  provisions  on  application,  and  his 
“  efforts  to-day  to  obtain  wearing  apparel  for  his  family,  provisions,  &c.,  he  was 
“  unsuccessful,  for  when  the  shopkeepers  identified  Cullotty  they  refused  him  at 
“  once. 

—Yes. 

77.725.  That  was  the  man  who  had  suffered  these  severe  injuries.  Do  you  approve 
of  that  conduct  ? — Certainly,  I  approve  of  boycotting  Cullotty  for  taking  the  evicted 
farm.  I  should  like  to  explain,  because  of  course  it  is  a  question  that  might  be 
misunderstood.  The  League  could  not  have  come  into  any  conflict  with  Collotty  at 
the  time  the  outrage  was  committed  upon  him.  Collotty,  as  I  believe,  to  give  a  colour 
for  a  large  compensation,  went  and  took  an  evicted  farm  before  applying  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  compensation,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  been  before  maltreated  could 
not  prevent  the  people  dealing  with  him  as  a  land-grabber. 

77.726.  You  know  you  wrote  a  beautiful  article  about  his  being  shot  in  this  way  ? — 
I  did  not,  and  please  do  not  put  matters  on  me  that  I  did  not  write. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  here,  and  there  is  nothing  about  it. 

( Thr,  President.)  Of  the  2nd  July  ? 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  not  such  an  issue. 

( The  Witness.)  I  think  the  2nd  July  was  a  Sunday. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  2nd  of  July  was  a  Saturday. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  What  year  have  you  got  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  1881. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  1885.  I  am  glad  I  was  right  about  that. 

(The  Witness.)  That  was  read  before  in  Court. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  my  learned  friend  would  do  the  same  as  we  did,  and  give  us 
a  copy. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  If  my  friend  will  look  he  will  see  that  I  have  had  a  written  copy 
made,  and  it  is  not  printed.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  him  all  the  assistance. 
I  can. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  renew  my  objection,  because  there  is  not 
an  issue  of  the  2nd  of  July  1885  ;  there  is  one  of  the  3rd  July. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  page  3,  column  1.  Mr.  Harrington  knows  the  entry  I  am 
speaking  of ;  perhaps  he  can  give  me  the  date. 

( The  Witness.)  I  only  want  to  see  that  you  do  not  make  a  point  of  what  is  not  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel,”  because  sometimes  in  the  “  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter”  and  another 
paper  they  were  palmed  off  upon  me. 

77.727.  You  can  tell  me,  Mr.  Harrington,  have  I  correctly  read  the  paragraph  which 
is  reported  in  your  paper? — I  cannot  say  that,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  during 
Cullotty’s  evidence  a  paragraph  of  that  sort  was  read,  and  it  was  presumed  that  it  was 
taken  from  my  paper. 

77.728.  Perhaps  you  have  the  very  extract  there? — No  ;  I  have  tabulated  the  Kerry 
witnesses  ;  I  did  that  for  myself. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Page  438. 
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(The  Witness .)  Cullotty’s  evidence  is  page  871,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  right,  but  I  think  it  is  on  the  17th  of  November  1882  ;  you  said  April. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  there  must  be  some  little  mistake. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  satisfy  myself  about  that  afterwards. 

( The  Witness.)  I  think  it  is  an  important  point. 

77.729.  Ho  you  really  suggest  that  this  paragraph  did  not  appear  in  your  paper  ? — I 
suggest  it  is  possible  that  it  did  not,  and  for  this  reason,  of  course,  paragraphs  being 
read  as  from  my  paper  during  Cullotty’s  evidence,  I  thought  it  was  possible  that  it  was 

taken  from  other  papers. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  have  found  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  3rd  November  :  Boycotting  in  Killamey. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  the  one. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  .  n 

“  The  man  Cullotty,  who  holds  an  evicted  farm  near  Oastleisland. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  that  to  be  the  2nd  November  1885. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  3rd  November  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Let  it  be  read  now. 

77.730.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  read  it  if  you  desire 

“  The  man  Cullotty,  who  holds  an  evicted  farm  near  Castleisland,  with  two 
“  policemen,  came  into  Killarney  again  on  Saturday  shopping.  Cullotty  is 
“  boycotted  in  Tralee  and  Castleisland,  where  he  is  now  well  known.  He  came  to 
“  Killamey,  it  may  be  remembered,  a  month  ago,  but  on  being  recognised,  the 
“  shopkeepers  declined  to  supply  him  with  provisions  on  application,  and  his 
"  efforts  to-day  to  obtain  wearing  apparel  for  his  family,  provisions,  &c.,  he  was 
“  unsuccessful,  for  when  the  shopkeepers  identified  Cullotty,  they  refused  him 
“  at  once.” 

_ That  is  under  the  Killarney  intelligence  I  presume  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  “  Boycotting  in  Killarney  ”  it  is  headed. 

77.731.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  You  gave  that  gentleman  a  notice  the  next  month  as  early  as 
the  11th  December,  I  think  ? — I  will  not  accept  that  form  of  putting  the  question.  I 
believe  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  protect  myself.  I  gave  that  gentleman  notice.  I  did 

n°77,732.  Well,  did  you  write  this  paragraph  of  the  11th  December? — I  will  ask  you, 
Mr.  Reid,  to  follow  with  the  files  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  and  let  it  be  seen  where  that 

paragraph  comes  from.  „ 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  “  The  11th  December,  the  ‘Kerry  Sentinel,’  page  255,”  is  my  note. 

77.733.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  question  was  ? — “  Did  you  give 
this  gentleman  another  notice  ”  was  the  question. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  my  friend  should  put  the  question  differently.  It  suggests 
that  he  gave  a  notice  to  this  gentleman  of  a  murderous  character. 

(The  President.)  Of  course,  any  form  of  question  of  that  kind  should  be  avoided.  It 
causes  irritation.  What  is  the  notice ;  and  then  let  us  put  our  own  interpretation 

upon  it.  . 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  your  Lordship  thinks  so.  Our  witnesses 

were  not  treated  with  the  same  consideration : — 

“  December  11th.  A  tradesman  presented  himself  for  membership.” 

— What  is  that,  may  I  ask  ? 

77.734.  That  I  cannot  tell  you  ? — Is  it  a  report  of  a  branch  meeting  ? 

77.735.  I  cannot  tell  you  ? — I  think  it  is  unfair  to  put  things  like  that.  There  are 
two  files  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  in  Court.  Let  them  be  followed.  If  you  put  any 
article  to  me  I  will  not  ask  you  to  follow  it  right  through,  but  if  you  put  paragraphs 
of  news  here  and  there,  and  little  things  of  that  kind,  I  would  ask  you  that  they  should 
be  read  with  the  context,  because  in  .many  cases  those  are  new  to  me. 

77.736.  It  is  page  2  here,  column  5.  We  are  not  allowed  to  mark  the  copies  of  the 
British  Museum  my  Lord ;  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  find  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  “  Currow  Branch,”  perhaps  Mr.  Reid  will  follow  it: — 
“  The  Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  P.P.,  President  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
“  previous  meeting  having  been  disposed  of,  the  Secretary  said  he  desired  to  be 
“  exonerated  from  a  charge  of  a  deliberate  breach  of  duty  towards  the  branch 
“  which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  the  charge  having  been  fully  investigated, 
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“  proved  to  be  totally  unfounded.  A  tradesman  presented  himself  for  membership. 
“  Mr.  Denis  Brosnan,  a  member  of  the  committee,  objected  to  his  being  admitted 
“  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in  communication  with  John  Cullotty,  the  notorious 
“  land-grabber.  The  case  was  left  over  till  next  meeting,  when  the  committee 
“  will  consider  if  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  or  not.” 

77.737.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  consider  that  a  favourable  notice  to  Cullotty,  to 
describe  him  as  a  notorious  land-grabber,  or  not? — No,  I  was  under  no  obligation  to 
to  give  Cullotty,  or  any  other  land-grabber,  favourable  notice. 

77.738.  I  do  not  say  you  were,  but  you  could  not  consider  that  complimentary  ? — I 
meant  no  compliment.  I  never  felt  in  the  disposition  to  follow  them. 

77.739.  I  will  take  another  illustration,  the  case  of  Edward  Herbert? — Yes. 

77.740.  Edward  Herbert  was  a  bailiff,  was  he  not  ? — Not  originally.  He  was  a 
civil  bill  officer  who  serves  those  notices  first.  Then  he  was  a  bailiff ;  then  he  grabbed 
land ;  and  he  took  a  public-house  after. 

77.741.  He  was  boycotted  as  early  as  May  1881,  was  he  not — severely  boycotted? — 
I  do  not  think  Herbert  was  ever  boycotted.  I  presume  there  was  some  attempt  to 
boycott  him  from  time  to  time,  but  I  have  always  seen  him  in  Tralee,  and  he  has  often 
saluted  me  in  the  town  during  those  years,  and  I  never  regarded  him  as  a  boycotted 
person. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Mr.  Reid,  I  refer  to  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the  27th  May  1881, 
page  2,  column  5.  Would  you  rather  I  waited  till  the  paper  is  actually  produced,  or 
may  I  read  my  extract  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Oh  no,  I  think  we  will  be  at  one  on  the  matter.  I  have  no  doubt 
boycotting  resolutions  against  Herbert  appeared  from  time  to  time. 

77.742. 

“  Five  farms  on  the  Ballyduff  estate,  from  which  the  tenants  were  ejected.” 
Is  there  anything  more  ?— That  would  be  the  matter  upon  which  Mr.  Herbert  was 
boycotted. 

77.743. 

“  Five  farms  on  the  Ballyduff  estate  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Slaughton,  from  which  the 
“  tenants  were  ejected,  or  were  voluntarily  evicted  through  the  rents  being 
“  exorbitant,  are  now  common  waste.  The  old  rent- warner,  a  man  named 
“  Sullivan,  was  appointed  caretaker  over  the  farm,  but  he  resigned  the  office, 
“  and  also  that  of  rent-warner.  It  appears  he  got  disgusted  with  the  manner  in 
“  which  the  tenants  were  treated.  Two  months  then  elapsed  before  the  agent, 
“  Mr.  George  Sandes,  could  get  another  caretaker,  when  he  picked  up  an  army 
“  pensioner  at  Listowel,  who  apparently  determined  to  mind  the  farms,  come 
“  what  may.  However,  he  very  soon  changed  his  mind,  for  after  his  second  day 
there  he  quietly  decamped.  The  farms  were  then  another  month  without  a 
“  caretaker,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Sandes  was  able  to  procure  the  services 
“  of  the  process-server,  Herbert.  That  man  was  not  so  timid  as  his  predecessors 
“  in  office,  as  a  consequence  of  which  he  would  not  get  a  pennyworth  of  bread  in 
“  the  district,  even  if  he  offered  100L  for  it.” 

— I  believe  he  was  selling  bread  himself.  He  certainly  had  a  public-house,  and  the 
character  of  all  these  public-houses  is  that  they  sell  provisions  as  well. 

77.744.  I  take  your  language  from  the  extract  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  ? — It  is  the 
language  of  some  local  reporter,  who  was  evidently  laying  the  brush  on  pretty  heavily 
there. 

77.745.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  put  that  forward  as  true  which  you  believed  to  be 
untrue? — I  do  not  suggest  that  I  put  it  forward  at  all.  I  suggest  I  published  the 
correspondence  I  got,  and  I  do  not  now  suggest  it  is  untrue. 

77.746. 

“  He  would  not  get  a  man  to  work  for  him.  Aye,  he  would  not  get  a  man  to 
“  talk  to  him  in  that  locality.” 

— I  suggest  that  that  is  not  very  correct. 

77.747.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  overdrawn  ; 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  if  he  could  not  get  a  man  to  work  for  him 
or  to  talk  to  him. 

77.748.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  that  man  was  persecuted  in  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel  ”  until  the  day  [he  was  fired  at  ?• — He  was  not  persecuted  in  the  “  Kerry 
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“  Sentinel.”  That  paragraph  was  published  in  all  the  other  papers  as  well  as  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel.”  There  was  no  comment  upon  him  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

77.749.  June  3rd  is  the  next  one,  page  3,  column  5 

“  A  bailiff  named  Edward  Herbert  was  appointed  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Slaughton  as 
“  drover  on  the  Ballyduff  estate.  Fairs  are  held  in  the  village  twice  a  year,  and 
“  Mr.  Slaughton  is  allowed  the  tolls  of  the  fairs.  The  Ballyduff  fair  was  held  on 
“  Wednesday,  and  Herbert  was  appointed  to  collect  the  tolls,  but  he  could  not 
“  find  a  man  to  collect  a  halfpenny  for  him  or  hold  any  communication  with  him. 

“  The  result  of  that  was  that  the  people  were  charged  no  tolls  at  all.” 

The  next  is  the  16th  of  September.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  reference  to  the 
extract,  but  perhaps  you  will  relieve  me  by  telling  me  whether  this  is  correct,  that— 

“On  the  16th  of  September  at  Lixnaw,30s.  was  voted  to  defray  the  expenses 
“  of  the  parties  who  were  lately  summoned  for  assaulting  Herbert. 

Do  you  recollect  that  incident  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  the  incident. 

77.750.  We  will  refer  to  it  perhaps  afterwards.  September  16th,  1881,  I  find  I  have 

a  reference  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  page  3,  column  1,  under  that  day,  but  I  have  not 
a  copy  of  it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  put  it.  He  has  told  us  he  had  some  peace  after 
that  for  some  years.  Now,  in  1186,  did  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  begin  to  give  him 
notice  again  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  accept  your  way  of  putting  it.  If  you  ask  me  whether  I 
believe  that  these  were  branch  resolutions - 

77.751.  Published  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  by  Mr.  Edward  Harnngton - 4 

That  there  was  one  published  in  regard  to  him — I  believe  there  was. 

77.752.  I  think  I  can  show  you  more  than  one  ? — I  do  not  dispute  that. 

77.753.  It  has  already  been  printed  at  page  1667  ? — You  cannot  show  me  many 

more  than  one,  I  think  .  _. 

77.754.  My  recollection  is  that  he  is  described  as  “  the  notorious  Edward  Herbert 
“  doin"  dirty  work.”  On  June  11th,  on  the  same  page  already  reported,  a  charge 
against  somebody  for  working  for  the  notorious  Edward  Herbert;  that  brings  us  up  to 
the  11th  of  June? — Yes. 

77.755.  The  man  was  fired  at  on  the  26th? — I  do  not  believe  he  was  fired  at. 

77.756.  Were  you  present  ? — I  was  present  when  he  was  examined  here,  and  swore  he 
was,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  was  fired  at,  because,  as  it  appeared  in  the  paper  at  the 
time,  the  man  had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket.  I  believe  he  was  fumbling  with  that 
revolver,  and  my  theory  is  a  bullet  went  into  his  wrist;  and  with  regard  to  the  holes 
in  the  overcoat  aftarwards,  I  believe  the  story  of  the  overcoat  was  set  up  afterwards. 

77.757.  One  of  the  questions  which  we  are  investigating  here  is,  Mr.  Harrington, 
whether  the  Court  is  to  rely  upon  your  evidence.  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  thino-  ?~— I  have  full  knowledge  and  full  consciousness  of  what  I  am  stating. 
I  may  be  wrong,  and  you  must  remember  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going  to  Kerry 
and  investigating  the  locality  for  the  last  six  months ;  but  if  I  cl o,  and  if  I  find  out  that 
I  am  wrong,  I  will  make  an* ample  public  apology  to  Mr.  Herbert. 

77.758.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  any  such  undertaking,  but  I  want  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  you  venture  to  swear  that  man  was  not  fired  at  ? — Because  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  revolver,  which  does  not  come  into  his  evidence  here.  Also  upon  the 
fact  that  he  said  there  were  seven  bullet  holes  in  the  tails  of  his  overcoat,  and  he  was 
never  touched  himself,  except  that  one  bullet  in  the  wrist. 

77.759.  It  is  the  theory,  I  think,  of  the  National  League  that  the  number  of  outrages 
that  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  never  occurred,  in  fact  ? — I  have  proved  to  you, 
I  have  deposed  in  connexion  with  two  outrages,  the  police  outrages,  that  they  are  not 
merely  National  League  theories,  but  facts  upon  which  the  Government  acted. 

77.760.  I  have  heard  of  that  ? — And  the  Gloster  explosion  is  another. 

77*761.  I  will  come  to  the  Gloster  explosion;  do  not  be  afraid  of  that.  If  he  was 
fired* at,  Mr.  Harrington,  does  it  strike  you  that  these  dates  would  point  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  League  having  very  likely  brought  about  the  outrages  ?— No, 
certainly  not;  the  denunciations  of  the  League  were  in  1881.  This  occurrence,  if  he 
was  fired  at,  took  place,  I  think  you  stated,  in  1887 . 

77,762.  I  have  read  you  two  in  the  year  1886,  the  first  on  the  21st  May,  the  second 
on  the  11th  of  June,  and  the  man  was  fired  at  on  the  24th  ? — I  do  not  believe  that 
those  could  be  in  connexion  with  the  firing,  but  my  theory  of  the  firing  I  hold  to  be 
true,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 
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77.763.  I  did  not  ask  you  your  theory,  whether  he  was  fired  at  or  not,  because  you 
are  not  the  judge  upon  that  subject  ? — It  is  of  all  consequence  if  the  man  was  never 
fired  at.  Would  you  kindly  look  and  see  if  it  was  recorded  as  an  agrarian  outrage  ? 

77.764.  No;  my  present  intention  is  to  ask  questions  of  you,  and  after  what  you 
have  said  about  Mr.  Herbert  I  intend  to  leave  him  ? — You  said  with  regard  to  my 
credit  before  this  Court,  whether  I  was  to  be  believed,  let  the  Government  returns  be 
examined  to  see  if  it  is  so.  You  remember  you  stopped  the  outrage  books  when 
20  outrages  were  proved  to  be  bogus. 

77,765-75.  When  did  you  first  form  the  judgment  that  he  never  was  fired  at  all  ? — 
I  think  I  formed  it  very  shortly  after  the  paragraph,  and  I  think  I  treated  it  even  in 
that  way,  I  remember  treating  it  distinctly  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  that  way,  and 
I  think  it  was  so  treated,  but  perhaps  not  very  strongly  treated,  because  I  would  not 
like  my  paper  in  the  county  to  expose  a  man  to  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  so 
strongly  treated  as  now,  when  it  is  put  to  me  in  evidence. 

77.776.  ( The  President.)  I  do  not  see  the  statement  about  the  revolver? — A  do  not 
allege  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  here,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  by  the  reports. 

77.777.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  There  is  something  else  in  it  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention.  Forgive  me  when  you  make  a  statement  of  that  sort,  calling  your  attention 
to  what  he  said.  Were  you  present  when  he  was  examined  ? — Yes. 

77.778.  It  is  question  11,657. 

“  Were  you  hit  or  not  ? — (A.)  I  was  hit  on  the  right  arm,  and  there  were  about 
“  six  bullet  holes  put  in  the  overcoat  that  I  wore.” 

Yes,  that  is  not  so. 

77.779. 

“  (Q.)  And  some  of  them,  I  think,  struck  the  car  ? — {A.)  One  of  them  stuck  in 
“  the  wheel  of  the  car  at  the  side  I  was  sitting.  They  were  all  fired  at  the  side  I  was. 
“  ( Q .)  Did  you  say  they  were  bullet  holes  ? — -(A.)  Yes,  the  bullet  was  extracted 
“  out  of  my  arm  the  following  day.” 

— Oh,  yes. 

77.780.  Did  he  shoot  himself  ? — How  is  that  inconsistent  with  the  theory  I  have 
used  ?  My  theory  is  that  the  man,  travelling  along  this  road  alone,  saw  some  persons 
he  thought  was  following  him,  and  began  fumbling  with  his  revolver,  presumably  the 
revolver  went  off  and  injured  him.  He  never  asserted  fie  was  not  wounded.  Then 
it  was  far  more  profitable  for  him  to  make  up  a  story  than  to  announce  that  it  was 
merely  an  accident, 

77.781.  You  stated  that  it  was  not  recorded? — I  did  not  state  that,  but  I  said  I 
should  like  to  see  how  it  was  recorded. 

77.782.  You  are  quite  right,  you  asked  me? — I  asked  you  about  the  agrarian  returns. 

77.783.  I  now  propose  to  comply  with  your  request.  “  Outrage  114,  14th  June 
“  1886,  Edward  Herbert,  process  server,  50  years.  As  Herbert  was  driving  from  Tralee, 
“  several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  onp  of  which  took  effect  in  the  right  arm”  ?■ — You 
see  that  is  the  object  of  the  return,  to  connect  everything  with  the  grazing  on  evicted 
farms. 

77.784.  That  is  the  return  ? — That  is  the  return,  and  the  police  never  moved  a  foot 
beyond  that. 

77.785.  And  the  man  was  examined  in  this  Court  ? — He  was  examined  in  this  Court. 

77.786.  And  gave  his  own  account  of  it? — Yes,  he  gave  his  own  account  of  it. 

77.787.  And  he  was  cross-examined  in  your  presence? — Yes,  he  was  cross-examined 
in  my  presence. 

77.788.  Did  you  suggest  any  cross-examination  upon  that  occasion  ? — No,  my  intention 
was  at  the  time  to  go  down  to  the  county  of  Kerry  to  investigate  this  and  the 
Gloster  suspicious  outrages.  It  was  my  intention  to  go  down  to  investigate  them,  and 
I  was  locked  up  and  prevented  doing  so. 

77.789.  My  present  recollection  is — I  have  not  the  note  before  me,  although  I  shall 
find  it  in  a  few  minutes — that  you  wrote  an  article  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  about  this 
outrage  which  you  did  not  believe  in  ? — If  there  is  an  article  written  in  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel,”  about  it,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  taken  as  a  serious  outrage. 

77.790.  I  suggest  to  you,  that  when  that  article  is  looked  at,  the  moral  of  it  is  that 
there  is  a  complaint  made  by  the  polipe  having  regard  to  the  clanger  he  was  in,  that  he 
did  not  take  proper  care  of  himself  ? — That  I  cannot  follow. 
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77.791.  My  suggestion  is  that  wh  en  we  look  at  the  article  we  shall  find  that  so  far 
from  treating  it  as  an  outrage  that  did  not  occur  it  put  forward  a  view  that  the  police 
did  not  think  the  man  took  care  of  himself  ? — I  think  I  said  that  it  was  a  very  strange 
thing  that  if  a  man  was  so  odious  as  represented  he  should  travel  that  distance,  16 
Irish  miles,  and  leave  Tralee  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

77.792.  Will  you  give  me  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  26th  June  1886  ? — There 
are  unhappily  too  many  genuine  articles. 

77.793.  Here  it  is ;  I  have  had  it  copied  out  page  two,  column  six ;  it  is  the  25th  of 

June.  “  Shooting  outrage  near  Bally  duff.  Last  night  another  of  those  outrages? - 

Well,  that  is  not  an  article  apparently  from  the  heading. 

77.794.  It  is  not  a  leading  article,  certainly  ? — I  mean  it  is  not  an  article  written  by 
the  paper.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  in  examining  myself  personally  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

7  7,795.  I  cannot  profess  to  do  that? — Well,  I  must  ask  you  to  do  it. 

77.796.  As  the  respectable  editor  of  that  paper  you  surely  do  not  deny  that  you  are 
answerable  for  that  ? — I  want  to  have  the  publication  and  the  expressions  of  opinion 
kept  separate  ;  that  is  all. 

(The  President.)  I  will  take  care  that  your  request  is  attended  to  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  make  a  speech. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  article  is  headed  in  large  type,  “  Shooting  outrage  in  Bally  duff  : 
“  a  process  server  wounded.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  May  I  see  it. 

(The  Witness.)  I  assume  it  is  not  an  article  as  ordinarily  understood. 

77.797.  (Mr.  Murphy.) 

“  On  last  night  another  of  those  outrages  which  have  lately  added  notoriety 
“  to  Kerry  was  perpetrated  near  Ballyduff,  at  a  place  called  Rathscannell,  some 
“  six  Irish  miles  from  Tralee  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Ballyduff,  a  most 
“  determined  and  desperate  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  one  Edward  Herbert, 
“  process  server  and  bailiff,  on  Mrs.  Shaughton’s  property,  near  Ballyduff,  as  he  was 
“  proceeding  home  from  Tralee,  where  he  had  been  engaged  during  the  day  in  his 
“  capacity  as  process  server.  The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  : 

“  Herbert  left  Tralee  alone  about  8  o’clock  yesterday  evening  on  a  side  car, 
“  after  having  completed  his  business.  He  drove  on  at  a  pretty  hard  pace,  not 
“  entertaining  the  least  alarm  as  to  his  safety  till  he  came  to  a  place  called 
“  Rathscannell,  six  Irish  miles  from  Tralee”  close  to  where  you  live,  Mr.  Harrington, 
“  and  about  the  same  distance  from  his  own  house  at  Ballyduff.  It  was  about 
“  10  o’clock  when  he  reached  there,  near  the  house  of  a  man  named  Slattery,  he 
“  was  met  by  three  or  four  men — he  could  not  say  whether  these  men  were 
“  standing  on  the  road  or  coming  towards  him — they  were  not  disguised  nor  did 
“  they  do  anything  to  him,  but  he  began  to  entertain  very  grave  suspicions  that 
“  they  were  there  for  no  good  purpose,  and  prepared  to  guard  himself  as  well  as 
“  he  could.” 

— “  Prepared  to  guard  himself  as  well  as  he  could.”  That  is  where  I  am  following  it. 
“  It  is  upon  the  report  that  I  began  first  to  form  my  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

77.798. 

“  There  is  a  rise  in  the  road  at  this  place,  and  the  man  went  into  Slattery’s 
“  Yard,  which  is  on  the  Tralee  side  of  the  hill.” 

— The  men  it  must  be. 

77.799.  You  are  quite  right — it  is  the  men. 

“  He  went  on  then  till  he  came  to  the  house  of  a  man  named  Foley,  a  small 
“  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  When  he  was  approaching  this  house  a 
“  man  came  out  of  the  yard.  Herbert  saluted  him  and  he  returned  the  salute, 
“  but  Herbert  considers  he  disguised  his  voice.  Herbert  was  seated  on  the  right 
“  side  of  the  car,  and  had  a  sack  of  meal  and  a  sack  of  flour  and  other  things  on 
“  the  other  side.  The  horse  was  therefore  pretty  well  loaded  and  could  not  go 
“  quickly  against  the  hill,  but  when  he  passed  Foley’s  house  where  the  road 
“  became  somewhat  level,  he  gave  the  horse  a  stroke  of  the  whip  to  force  him  on 
“  a  little  quicker.  He  had  scarcely  struck  the  horse  with  his  whip  when  a  shot 
“  was  fired  ;  he  had  a  small  revolver  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  he  at  once 
“  pulled  it  out.” 

— He  never  stated  that  before. 
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77,800.  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me  unless  you  wish  to. 

“  He  had  only  time  to  have  it  in  his  hand  when  a  second  shot  was  fired,  the 
“  bullet  struck  him  on  the  right  arm,  and  knocked  the  revolver  out  of  his  hand. 

«*  jje  could  not  see  who  fired  either  of  the  shots,  but  he  saw  the  blaze  from  one 
«  of  them  in  Foley’s  yard  ;  the  two  shots  were  fired  simultaneously.  Foley’s  house 
“  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  When  he  was  struck  with  the  bullet  he  gave  a 
“  screech,  and  struck  the  horse,  he  thinks,  with  the  hand ;  that  was  after  being 
“  hurt.  The  horse  got  frightened  at  the  shots  and  went  off  at  a  gallop.  One 
“  man  then  ran  after  him  for  a  considerable  distance  and  fired  three  or  four  shots 
“  more  at  him,  besides  the  first  two  shots,  one  of  w  hich  struck  him.  There  were 
“  several  others  fired  out  of  Foley’s  yard,  but  happily  only  one  took  effect;  he 
“  heard  them  flying  about  him  and  strike  his  coat.  On  examining  the  coat  to-day 
“  five  bullet  marks  might  be  seen  in  it.” 

_ Yes,  “  and  heard  them  strike  his  coat,”  you  see  that. 

77801 

*  “  And  one  of  the  buttons  was  broken.  The  coat  in  which  these  marks  are 
“  to  be  seen  was  an  overcoat.  When  he  saw  the  man  running  after  him  and 
ce  firing  the  shots  he  urged  his  horse  as  quickly  as  possible.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
“  mile  further  on,  near  the  house  of  a  man  named  Calligan,  he  saw  something 
“  dark  on  the  road,  as  if  a  group  of  men,  and  fearing  these  to  be  more  of  the 
“  party  who  were  waiting  for  him  lest  he  might  escape  the  others,  he  turned 

“  his  horse  into  Calligan’s  yard,  there  being  no  cross  roads.  He  ran 

«  from  the  road  to  the  police  hut,  which  is  about  four  miles  distant, 

“  and  reported  to  them  all  that  had  occurred,  and  showed  them  his  arm.  The 
«■  bullet  had  entered  outside,  somewhere  between  the  elbow  and  the  hand,  and 
“  remained  embedded  in  the  wrist  close  to  the  hand.  On  the  matter  being 
“  reported  to  the  police  in  Tralee  this  morning,  Mr.  Considine,  District-Inspector 
“  Gamble,  and  a  force  of  police  visited  the  place,  but  no  arrests  were  made.” 

—No.  no  arrests  were  made.  .  __  TT  •  .  ,  at  , 

77  802.  That  often  happens  in  Kerry,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Harrington  .  No,  not  otten. 

As  I  told  you,  the  police  went  out  on  one  occasion  and  arrested  11  men. 

77  803 

«  Herbert  was  removed  to  the  infirmary  here  this  morning,  when  he  was 
“  attended  to  by  Dr.  Fitzmaurice,  who  succeeded  in  extracting  the  bullet.  It 
“  came  out  near  the  hand  inside.  It  was  a  large  revolver  bullet,  and  was 
“  flattened,  it  is  believed,  by  reason  of  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  bone. 
“  Dr.  Fitzmaurice  believes  it  to  be  a  serious  wound,  but  does  not  think  the  man  s 
“  life  is  in  danger.  On  being  asked  what  was  his  business  in  Tralee  yesterday, 
“  he  replied  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  processes  with  the  solicitors, 
«  which  had  been  given  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  serving.  The  processes 
“  comprised,  among  others,  15  ejectments,  and  5  rent  processes  he  served  on 
“  the  tenantry  of  different  properties.  He  served  6  on  Mr.  Gunn’s  property, 
“  2  on  Mr.  Blackford’s,  3  on  Mr.  Hurley’s  of  Killahan,  1  on  Lord  Orkley’s, 
“  2  on  Lord  Listowel’s,  and  1  on  Lord  Ormthwaite’s.  He  was  on  Lord 
“  Ormthwaite’s  property.  He  was  never  before  assaulted  by  fire-arms,  but  was 
“  assaulted  on  a  few  occasions  at  Dunmore  when  serving  processes.  He  had  to 
“  leave  the  place  and  seek  police  protection.  Stones  were  thrown  at  him  and  the 
“  police  on  another  occasion.  There  were  different  notices  posted  up  calling  on 
“  the  people  to  boycott  him,  and  he  is  partially  boycotted  for  the  last  two  or  three 
“  years  and  is  so  still,  though  not  under  police  protection.  From  the  nature  of 
«  the  attack,  it  is  almost  clear  that  the  object  of  the  party  was  to  take  away  his 
««  bfe  and  there  is  only  one  thing  to  which  he  can  attribute  his  almost  miraculous 
“  escape  and  that  is,  having  to  pass  the  hill  before  he  was  attacked ;  for  had  he 
“  been  attacked  on  the  Tralee  side  of  the  hill,  before  he  reached  Slattery  s  house, 
“  he  could  not  have  fled  so  quickly  from  his  would-be  assassins,  and  for  the 
“  murderous  volley  of  bullets  which  they  had  prepared  for  him.  Great  blame  is 
«  attributed  to  him  by  the  authorities  for  his  recklessness  m  facing  home  at  such 
“  a  late. hour  without  asking  for  protection  from  the  police,  knowing  the  ill-feelmg 

“  which  existed  against  him.”  ,  ,  ,,  . 

Do  vou  surest,  sir,  that  at  the  time  you  published  that  article  you  regarded  this  as  a 
sham  outrage?— Perhaps  not  actually  at  the  time  of  publishing  it,  but  certainly  by 
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publishing  it,  and  reading  that  report  myself,  it  shows  that  I  had  suspicions  which 
have  been  morp  or  less  confirmed  since  in  my  mind.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Murphy,  that 
that  is  the  same  article  which  appears  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner,”  the  “  Cork  Herald,” 
and  all  the  papers,  and  I  have  never  practised  the  altering  of  these  reports.  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  give  the  reporter’s  impression  when  he  visits  a  place. 

77.804.  Written  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  ? — No,  sir;  not  written  by  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington. 

77.805.  Published  by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington? — Published  by  Mr.  Edward 
Harrington  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  yes ;  that  is  very  different  from  being  written 
by  Mr.  Edward  Harrington. 

77.806.  Another  case,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  have  referred  to  also  by  name — the  Gloster 
case  ? — The  Gloster  case,  yes. 

77.807.  Gloster  in  the  year  1880,  probably  you  will  agree,  was  boycotted  ? — Oh, 
Gloster,  I  suppose,  was  boycotted,  but  there  was  never  anything  that  you  might  call 
strict  boycotting  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  unfortunately.  If  there  had  been,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  outrage  there. 

77.808.  His  house  was  attacked  ? — When  ? 

77.809.  In  1880? — He  denies  here  that  his  house  was  attacked  in  1880. 

77.810.  Do  you  disbelieve  that  ? — I  accept  it. 

77.811.  He  received  threatening  letters  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not 
think  he  deposed  to  that.  There  was  one  boycotting  notice,  or  one  threatening  letter  in 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  MacConnell  and  Arthur  Gloster,  and  someone  else  occurred — 
that  is  all. 

77.812.  In  November  1880,  was  his  case  taken  up  by  the  Firies  branch? — I  cannot 
say — if  it  is  in  the  report  I  will  accept  it. 

77.813.  Did  you  publish  this — I  only  want  to  get  the  date.  It  is  on  page  980, 
November  the  10th  ;  was  there  a  sheriff  s  sale  at  Firies.  You  publish  an  account  of  it, 
I  think.  Do  you  recollect  that? — I  will  accept  it.  I  will  accept  anything  like  that — I 
cannot  say. 

77.814.  I  will  not  read  it  all.  He  was  not  spoken  of  in  what  you  would  call 
complimentary  terms  ? — I  do  not  pretend  that  he  was. 

77.815.  On  the  13th  of  that  same  month,  1885,  was  the  school  at  which  his  children 
attended  boycotted  ? — You  are  in  a  different  year  ;  I  think,  you  are  five  years  astray. 

77.816.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Harrington? — Well,  only  five  years — you  certainly 
spoke  of  1881,  and  I  think  that  transaction  about  the  school  was  in  1886. 

77.817.  Well,  we  are  all  liable  to  mistakes;  I  spoke  of  1882,  but  1  said  afterwards 
1885  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

77.818.  I  call  your  attention  to  November  1885.  I  am  going  three  years  after  ? — A 
paragraph  has  been  read  and  put  in  evidence  here  about  the  boycotting  of  the  schools. 

77.819.  Is  that  an  incident  you  entirely  approve  of? — No,  it  is  not,  and  I  may 
mention  that  the  teacher  of  that  school  at  Firies  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 

77.820.  You  gave  currency  to  the  incident  ? — It  appeared  as  a  paragraph  of  news. 

77.821.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  terms,  whether  in  terms  you  disapprove? — The 
correspondent  is  responsible  for  the  terms. 

77.822.  Listen  to  it? — I  will :  I  remember  it. 

77.823. 

*•  On  Tuesday  last  the  children  of  the  male  and  female  schools  at  Firies, 
“  numbering  about  500,  left  in  a  body  in  consequence  of  the  children  of  the 
“  notorious  Arthur  Gloster,  one  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  bailiffs,  who  is  boycotted, 
“  attending  the  school.  The  children  marched  along  the  road,  singing  ‘  God’  save 
“  Ireland,’  and  groaning  for  Gloster.” 

Now,  if  you  disapproved  of  what  was  done  by  those  500  children,  do  you  think  you 
took - ? — Oh,  I  did  not. 

77.824.  Stay  a  moment  ? — You  must  not  put  that  on  me.  I  do  not  say  I  disapproved 
of  what  the  500  children  did  on  their  own  motion.  I  left  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
entirely  disapprove  of  it,  but  I  certainly  would  not  be  a  party  to  countenancing  or  to 
boycott  them  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  and  the  education  of  the  district.  I  would 
not  approve  of  that  myself  by  any  article.  The  local  correspondent  who  sends  it 
seems  to  write  more  or  less  approving  of  it. 

77.825.  You  published  it  ? — Well,  I  do  not  say  that  I  saw  it  before  publishing  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  called  on  to  do  so. 

G  2 
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77  826.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  you  disapproved  of  that  incident  ? — I  do 
disapprove  of  children  being  mixed  up  with  politics  certainly. 

77.827.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  you  disapproved  of  that  particular  incident? 
_ Yes,  I  would  disapprove  of  that  incident. 

77.828.  You  did  ? — I  would  disapprove  of  that  incident. 

77 ’§29*.  If  you  disapproved  of  it  why  did  you  publish  that  account  which  I  suggest 
to  you  conveys  approval  of  it? — I  have  answered  you  that  possibly  the  first  time  it  has 
ever  been  drawn  to  my  attention  was  during  Gloster’s  evidence  here. 

77.830.  Do  you  say  it  was  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

77.831.  I  do  not  want  to  use  any  offensive  term? — I  will  not  take  any  offensive 
term  from  you,  Mr.  Murphy,  please  understand  that. 

77.832.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  on  your  oath  you  did  not  see  that  paragraph  at 

the  time  ? _ I  am  prepared  to  state  on  my  oath  it  is  the  first  recollection  I  have  of  that 

paragraph.  I  am  prepared  to  say  also,  if  I  did  send  that  I  might  let  it  go  in  to  record 
the  incident,  but  I  would  put  it  into  language  that  would  be  turned  into  approval. 
I  do  not  believe  that  children  ought  to  be  brought  into  politics. 

77.833.  When  you  are  away  who  takes  charge  of  the  editing  of  this  paper  ? — When 
I  am* away  who  takes  charge  of  it  ?  There  are  two  young  boys  who  have  taken  charge 
of  it’for  the  last  six  months,  and  many  queer  things  may  have  occurred  in  that  time. 

77.834.  I  will  not  be  put  away  from  my  question  ? — I  do  not  want  to  put  you  from 


VUUJL  UUCOtiUU.  _  __  «  t 

77,835.  Who  besides  you  in  November  1885  ? — I  am  responsible  for  that. 

77  836.  In  November  1885,  did  not  you  have  the  superintendence  of  the  matter 
which  went  into  the  paper  ? — I  say  I  think  I  should  have  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  paper.  Might  I  explain.  A  man  having  to  do  all  this  business,  going  round  the 
country  to  collect  his  debts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  many  paragraphs  would  get  in 

and  be  in  print  before  he  sees  them.  .  _  nn  ,  T 

77,837.  Well,  the  matter  does  not  rest  there,  Mr.  Harrington.  On  the  22nd  January 
1886*  you  return  to  this  man  in  your  paper.  This  is  at  page  1665  ? — I  do  not  want  to 
disavow  anything  that  appeared  in  1886,  but  in  order  to  set  myself  right  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  I  came  to  Parliament  in  that  month  in  1886,  and  something  may  have  got 
in  I  know  there  was  something  about  naming  persons  and  boycotting  them,  but  I 
myself  would  not  allow  anything  like  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  serious 

77  838:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  From  my  point  of  view  1  suggest 
there  was  a  course  of  business  established,  to  name  this  man  in  your  paper  practically  up 
to  the  time  the  explosion  occurred.  I  want  to  follow  it  up  to  see  if  it  is  so  ?  Oh, I  see. 

77,839.  The  26th  January  1886. 

“  The  first  case  considered  ” — 
this  is  the  Firies  branch — 

“  was  that  of  Thomas  Sullivan,  Lixnan,  who  was  charged  with  holding 
“  communication  with  Arthur  Gloster  (Lord  Kenmare  s  boycotted  bailiff).  He 


“  was  unanimously  expelled.’ 

77.840.  Firies,  I  said  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  know,  that  is  a  mixed  up  affair  apparently. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  condemnation,  I  could  not  allow  that  in,  because  Lixnan  is 
another  part  of  the  county,  and  it  would  be  another  paragraph  altogether 

77.841.  Thomas  Sullivan,  of  Lixnan? — Yes,  but  Thomas  Sullivan,  of  Lixnan,  could 
not  be  expelled  from  the  Firies  branch,  that  is  what  I  am  pointing  out.  It  is  a  mixed 
up  paragraph,  and  if  merely  on  the  question  of  construction  it  is  wrong. 

77.842.  I  am  on  the  point  that  you  continued  to  hold  this  man  up  to  public 
opprobrium  in  your  paper  as  the  notorious  Gloster  ? — I  only  show  that  is  not  a  matter 
that  comes  straight  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  doubt  I  believe  he  was  condemned 
as  in  a  way  obnoxious  to  the  League  ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  would  be  published. 
Those  are  the  only  things  you  have  called  my  attention  to. 

77.843.  January  the  22nd,  1886,  in  the  same  issue  , 

“  Starving  Emergency  Cattle  at  Firies.— Correspondent  writes  to  say  that  the 
“  emergency  cattle  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  evicted  farms  at  Rath  and  Ballybrack  are 
“  starving  wholesale.  He  says  the  bellowing  of  the  poor  brutes  can  be  heard  for 
«  miles  around,  while  Arthur  Gloster  returns  crest-fallen  each  evening  from  a 
“  fruitless  foraging  expedition  through  the  county,  as  nobody  would  sell  him  a 
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“  load  of  hay  for  its  weight  in  gold.  We  presume  this  is  a  branch  of  the  high- 
“  class  family  which  Mr.  Henry  Doran  used  to  practice  so  extensively  at  Firies  in 
«  days  gone  by,  when  he  was  such  an  excellent  customer  of  the  head  merchant. 

“  Would  it  not  be  well  if  somebody  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the 
“  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  the  matter.  A  sudden  death  at  the  hands 
“  of  moonlighters  would  be  infinitely  more  merciful  to  the  unhappy  brute  than  an 
«  agonising,  lingering  death  by  starvation.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  evictions 
“  and  house  burnings,  yet  this  brigade  is  ripe  for  working  as  ever,  but  the  end  is 
“  won.  Henry,  whistle  up  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  on.” 

—That  probably  refers  to  Henry  Doran,  who  was  the  agriculturist  of  Lord  Kenmare. 

77.844.  It  refers  to  Mr.  Gloster  also  ? — Oh,  yes. 

77.845.  Was  that  published  with  your  concurrence  ? — I  do  not  disavow  it  now,  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  then  published  with  my  concurrence.  I  do  not  disavow  it 
now. 

77.846.  On  the  8th  June  following  came  the  explosion  ? — Oh,  yes. 

77.847.  You  laugh  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  do  ;  and  everybody  who  was  present  and  heard 
Mr.  Biggar’s  cross-examination  of  District-Inspector  Crane  would  do  the  same. 

77.848.  Then  I  will  not  ask  you  about  that  ? — I  invite  you  to,  sir. 

77.849.  At  all  events  you  ridiculed  this  in  your  paper  as  being  a  real  outrage  ? — I 
did,  and  have  ridiculed  it  since. 

77.850.  And  did  you  do  that  hoping  that  criminals  would  be  brought  to  justice  if  it 
were  a  real  outrage  ? — Where  are  the  criminals  ? 

77.851.  If  there  were  criminals,  were  you  anxious  they  should  be  brought  to  justice  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at  all  that  there  was  no  criminal  in  the  case,  except 
those  in  connexion  with  the  house. 

77.852.  Does  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  the  treating  of  alleged  outrages 
as  sham  outrages  upon  your  individual  private  judgment  in  your  newspaper  is  a  course 
likely  to  assist  the  administration  of  justice? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
course ;  but  I  always  sought  and  pressed  the  Government  to  give  me  investigation 
into  these  things,  and  I  had  no  other  recourse  but  to  treat  them  in  that  way.  I 
pressed  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Curtin  outrage,  and  they  tried  to  screen  the 
police  ever  so  long,  but  many  leaders  that  I  convicted,  despite  the  Government,  showed 
that  I  was  hunting  down  outrage,  and  the  Government  were  screening  it. 

77.853.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  may 'I  take  it  shortly  that  you  have  in  many  many 

cases - ? — No,  not  many.  I  beg  pardon  for  having  anticipated  your  question. 

77.854.  You  have  in  very  numerous  cases  taught  the  people,  so  far  as  you  could 
teach  them,  that  the  alleged  outrages  were  sham  outrages  ? — No  ;  I  think  you  have 
gone  over  the  alleged  outrages,  but  if  you  wish  it  I  will  supplement  it.  I  think  you 
must  remember  that  out  of  all  the  other  unhappy  outrages  that  occurred  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  it  is  a  very  small  per-centage.  I  treated  the  others  seriously.  I  regretted 
them  and  I  condemned  them. 

77.855.  There  are  one  or  two  more  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  call  your  attention  to. 
Mr.  Herbert  was  noticed  on  many  occasions  in  your  paper  before  he  was  murdered, 
was  he  not  ? — Do  you  mean  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  the  magistrate  ? 

77.856.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  “  many  ”  would  be  a  correct  expression,  but  let  me 
answer  the  question. 

77.857.  I  will  give  you  the  opportunity  ? — You  ask  me  whether  he  was  noticed,  and 
on  many  occasions.  I  think  there  was  a  condemnation  of  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate, 
and  calling  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  remove  him  from  the  Bench.  I  think  on  one,  or 
possibly  on  two,  occasions,  but  certainly  not  on  many. 

77.858.  I  am  afraid  if  we  do  not  agree  I  must  take  you  through  them.  He  was 
summoned  by  Timothy  Horan,  whose  name  we  have  heard  of,  to  attend  the  Land 
League  in  September  1880,  was  he  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
never  heard  of  it.  I  never  saw  the  letter  ;  it  was  never  sent.  It  was,  I  think,  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Mr.  Davis  here  in  his  evidence.  That  is  the  only  time  I  heard  of  it. 

77.859.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  say  so  ? — I  do  believe  Mr.  Davis,  but  you  want  to 
fix  me  with  knowledge  of  those  things. 

77.860.  This  is  merely  introductory;  if  you  do  not  believe  it  you  can  say  so? — 

Please  do  not  put  that  on  me.  I  did  not  say  so.  « 

77.861.  In  1881  there  is  a  notice,  is  there  not,  of  what  is  called  “  a  cruel  act  of 
Herbert’s  ”  ? — What  date  ? 
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77.862.  February  1881  ? — Probably  that  would  refer  to  the  levelling  of  the  house  at 
Knocknagashill. 

77.863.  On  the  10th  June  1881,  in  the  same  year,  we  know  there  is  a  report  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Riordon — I  think  so — in  your  paper  ? — There  is  the  report  of  Father 
Riordon’s  speech,  which  strongly  denounces  outrage. 

77.864.  Where  he  was  to  make  a  remarkable  man  of  him  ? — And  strongly 
denunciatory  of  outrage. 

77.865.  Where  he  was  to  make  a  remarkable  man  of  him,  Herbert? — Certainly,  and 
public  attention  would  be  called  to  his  case. 

77.866.  On  the  12th  of  August  I  think  you  published  a  resolution  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  at  Brosna,  as  to  his  conduct  as  a  magistrate.  Was  that  in  a  speech  ? — 
Yes,  I  will  presume  that  that  is  so. 

77.867.  Therefore  you  recollect  it  ? — I  mean  you  drew  my  attention  here  to  it.  I  do 
not  recollect  it,  but  I  admit  that  most  probably  it  is  so,  because  it  would  be  very  likely. 

77.868.  On  the  26th  August  in  the  same  year,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  he  was 
described  as  a  “  notorious  agent  ”  ? — I  think  that  expression  “  notorious  agent  ”  would 
occur  in  some  paragraph  about  him  among  other  things,  it  is  possible. 

77.869.  On  the  4th  October - 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  must  ask  my  learned  friend  if  he  will  kindly  refer  to  the  context 
of  what  is  said,  I  do  not  mean  to  read  the  whole  speech,  but  simply  the  context  if  we 
are  to  have  it. 

77.870.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Very  well,  I  will  read  it  you  ? — I  should  certainly  like  that 
any  comments  I  made  in  any  articles  which  I  wrote  about  Mr.  Herbert  should  be  read. 

77.871.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Yery  well,  I  will  read  it.  The  11th  February  1881,  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — It  is  at  the  Knocknagoshill  branch. 

“  Mr.  Sullivan  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert,  J.P.,  refuses  to 
“  take  rent.” 

77.872.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? — ’These  are  my  notes — 

“  And  hopes  for  the  peace  of  the  hitherto  quiet  locality.” 

77.873.  What  is  it  you  are  reading  from  ?— «■ I  made  notes  when  I  came  over  to  this 
investigation  in  anticipation  of  the  possible  things  that  might  turn  up,  and  I  am  reading 
from  those. 

77.874.  Perhaps  it  would  make  it  shorter  if  I  could  accept  your  note  ? — Well,  if  you 
do,  it  is — 

“  Knocknagoshill. 

“Mr.  Sullivan  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  A.  Herbert,  J.P.,  refuses  to 
“  take  rent  from  an  evicted  family,  and  hopes  for  the  peace  of  the  hitherto  quiet 
“  locality.” 

77.875.  Oh,  there  is  more  than  that  ?— Possibly  there  is,  but  it  is  quite  possible  I 
may  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

77.876.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  11th  of  February  1881.  It  is  quite  possible  I  may  take 
the  view  favourable  to  myself,  and  you  may  take  the  view  favourable  to  yourself  ?— 
Yes,  possibly  ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  it  from  my  notes. 

77.877.  February  the  11th,  1881,  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  is  my  date.  It  is  the 
Brosna  branch : — 

“  Mr.  Sullivan  brought  forward  an  act  recently  done  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Herbert, 
“  and  he  feared  it  would  be  typical  of  the  danger  landlords  would  take  of  coercion. 
“  Mr.  Herbert  some  time  ago  evicted  an  old  man,  who  had  a  large  and  helpless 
“  family,  for  non-payment  of  a  year’s  rent,  and  gave  the  farm  up  to  a  caretaker. 
“  The  time  for  redemption  passed  by,  and  the  agent,  it  seems,  was  about  to 
“  continue  as  tenant  the  caretaker,  who  has  some  gold.  But  some  disguised 
“  fellows  ordered  the  caretaker  out,  and  he  hoped  taking  with  him  his  bag  and 
“  baggage.  The  evicted  family  went  then  and  asked  the  land,  and  offered  a  part 
“  of  the  rent.  The  agent  would  accept  nothing  but  the  whole  rent,  but  he 
“  promised  to  accept  that  whenever  it  would  be  given.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few 
“  weeks  the  whole  rent  was  made  up  and  taken  to  the  agent,  but  he  sternly  refused 
“  it,  saying,  ‘  Go  to  the  Land  League  and  get  it  from  them.’  Mr.  Sullivan  added, 
“  as  the  Land  League  did  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Herbert,  that  he  was  not  justified 
“  in  making  such  a  remark.  His  action  is  highly  censurable  and  calculated  to 
“  excite  bitter  feelings.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  this  heretofore 
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“  peaceable  district,  that  Mr.  Herbert  will  take  his  rent  and  suffer  this  miserable 
“  family  to  take  possession  of  their  holding.” 

June  the  10th  is  the  next.  I  have  not  got  the  page? — That  is  four  times  printed  on 
the  notes  of  evidence  already. 

77.878.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  that. 

77.879.  ( The  Attorney- General .)  There  is  something  about  King  William’s  Town  ?  — 
It  is  the  same  King  William’s  Town. 

77.880.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  next  one  was  August  the  12th  of  the  same  year,  1881. 

“  Resolution  at  Brosna  ”  ? — There  is  on  July  the  29th,  1880,  a  leader  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Herbert.  It  is  a  leader  out  of  the  paper  itself. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  if  we  give  the  date  as  Mr.  Murphy  has  taken 
every  one  of  these  out  himself,  I  think  my  friends  might  have  followed  the  paper.  It 
is  perfectly  right. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beicl.)  What  is  the  resolution  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Brosna  Ladies’  Land  League  of  the 
12th  of  August  1881. 

“  Proposed  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Gurney,  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  J.  Breen,  that 
“  we  hereby  enter  our  most  indignant  protest  against  the  intemperate  and  most 
“  injudicious  conduct  of  Mr,  A.  E.  Herbert,  J.P.,  at  the  recent  petty  sessions 
“  trials  at  Brosna,  and  that  we  regard  such  conduct  rather  as  that  of  a  Hindoo 
“  savage  than  that  of  a  man  invested  with  the  commission  of  the  peace  over  a 
“  civilised  society.” 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  26th  August  is  the  next  one,  page  2,  column  4. 

(The  Attorney -General.) 

“  On  Wednesday  morning  last  Mr.  Arthur  E  Herbert  went  at  daybreak  or 
*'*  before  it  to  Knocknabaul  to  serve  writs  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Harknett,  of 
“  Liverpool,  for  whom  he  is  agent.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  force  of  about  20 
“  police,  and  must  have  started  on  his  expedition  long  before  day,  as  he  had  the 
“  whole  work  done  before  seven  in  the  morning.  The  rental  of  this  property  is 
“  from  2  to  3  times  that  of  the  Government  valuation  ;  at  one  town  alone  the 
“  rental  is  5  times  its  original  rent,  notwithstanding  that  in  it  there  was  never 
“  was  any  improvement  effected  or  attempted  by  the  landlord.  The  tenants 
“  offered  a  valuation  of  half  which  was  refused.  They  owe  to  gales  rent  this 
“  latest  act  of  their  now  notorious  agent  which  is  calculated  to  exasperate  them 
“  beyond  hope  of  compromise.” 

— I  would  like  to  say  the  word  “  notorious  there  ”  is  in  connexion  with  that  incident 
of  his  as  a  magistrate  at  Brosna,  where  he  said  the  police  policy  ought  to  be  to  shiver 
or  skewer  the  people.  That  was  notorious,  because  it  was  brought  before  Parliament 
by  Members  of  Parliament,  who  called  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Herbert. 

77.881.  You  are  entitled  to  give  that  explanation,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  other 
people  may  draw  a  different  conclusion  ? — Well,  if  you  say  so  I  would  be  anxious  if 
you  would  read  what  I  say  as  to  Mr.  Herbert  himself.  The  question  you  ask  me  js 
whether  there  was  not  a  continual  denunciation  of  Mr.  Herbert  himself. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  follows  on  the  leader,  and  it  is  headed  : — 

“  Justice  of  the  Peace  turned  Bailiff.” 

77.882.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  murder  took  place,  we  know,  on  the  30th  March  1882  ? 
— The  murder  took  place  on  the  30th  March  1882. 

77.883.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  one  or  two  general  questions  before  I  go  to  another 
matter  ? — And  the  murder  is  not  recorded  as  an  agrarian  murder  in  the  returns. 

77.884.  My  question  is  this.  Living  as  you  did  on  the  spot,  did  it  not  strike  you  at 
all  as  strange  that  so  many  horrid  crimes  should  be  committed,  and  that  evidence  was- 
forthcoming  in  such  very  few  instances  to  make  charges  against  people  ? — No,  certain! v 
not.  It  did  not  at  all  strike  me  as  strange  that  evidence  was  forthcoming  in  such  verv 
few  instances,  because,  undoubtedly,  those  crimes  were  apparently  committed  under 
circumstances  of  secrecy. 

77.885.  Many  of  the  crimes  were  committed  in  open  day  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  crime 
committed  in  Killarney  in  the  open  day,  and  a  policeman’s  house  was  next  to  it,  and 
the  policeman  was  one  of  the  first  on  the  scene,  but  there  was  never  any  person  brought 
to  justice  for  it. 
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77.886.  In  many  instances,  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  must  have  gone  among  the 
country  people  at  their  work,  or  if  the  occurrence  took  place,  as  unfortunately  they 
often  do,  on  Sundays,  they  must  have  gone  with  them  to  church,  and  with  regard  to 
Kerry,  I  do  not  think  that  that  description  would  quite  cover  it. 

77.887.  Take  the  case  of  Tralee.  There  were  many  horrible  crimes  close  to  Tralee, 
were  there  not  ? — Oh,  there  were  crimes  close  to  Tralee,  and  horrible  crimes,  but  I  state 
that  in  the  district  of  Tralee  there  have  not  been  so  many  crimes. 

77.888.  Can  you  name  any  of  them,  say  within  10  or  12  miles  of  Tralee,  where  the 
perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice  in  any  crime  of  magnitude  ? — Yes,  I  remember  the 
Moonlighting  case  at  Enniscoll  where,  through  my  instrumentality,  they  were  brought 
to  justice. 

77.889.  What  year  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1887, 

77.890.  When  was  that,  please — what  year? — I  believe  it  was  1887. 

77.891.  You  are  entitled  to  say  1887.  Let  me  give  you  up  to  the  date  of  December 
1885.  Can  you  name  any  crimes  that  were  committed  near  Tralee  that  were  brought 
to  justice  ? — Any  crimes  in  which  the  perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice  ? 

77.892.  Any  serious  agrarian  crime  ? — Yes,  the  crime  of  Saunders  deposed  to  here  in 
Tralee.  Do  you  want  to  confine  it  to  Tralee  ? 

77.893.  Yes  ? — May  I  take  the  trials  in  Tralee? 

77,894-95.  Any  serious  crime  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  brought  to  justice 
before  the  Cahill  trial  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  serious  crime.  The  coroner’s  jury 
seems  to  have  expressed  their  sympathy  there. 

77.896.  Was  anybody  convicted  of  the  murder,  or  not  ? — Certainly  not. 

77.897.  The  coroner’s  jury  returned  an  open  verdict,  did  they  not? — Yes. 

77.898.  Murder  against  persons  unknown  ? — Yes. 

77.899.  Was  not  my  question  to  you  whether  any  person  were  brought  to  justice,  to 
your  knowledge,  made  amenable  ? — No  one  was  convicted  of  it,  and  a  man  named 
Bresnan  was  taken  up. 

77.900.  I  asked  you,  brought  to  justice  ? — You  said  amenable — I  was  following  you 
— amenable — you  said  brought  to  justice,  and  I  was  following  you. 

77.901.  Brought  to  justice — convicted  ? — Brought  to  justice — I  stated  before,  where 
a  man  was  convicted  and  hanged,  and  not  brought  to  justice. 

77.902.  Answer  my  question.  Can  you  name  a  single  case  where  a  man  was  brought 
to  justice  and  not  convicted  ? — I  could  name  cases — I  mean  convicted  in  Tralee,  and 
Moonlighters  on  the  jury. 

77.903.  Name  any  case  ? — I  have  not  any  case  present  to  my  mind  but  this  Cohill 

case. 

77.904.  I  give  you  up  to  December  1885? — Well,  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
Mrs.  Egan  who  was  brought  up  charged  with  cutting  the  ear  off  a  donkey. 

77.905.  Where  was  that  ? — In  the  district  of  Tralee. 

77.906.  Was  she  tried  at  the  sessions  ? — Yes,  and  Mr.  Ronan  was  the  counsel  and 
her  landlord  came  up  and  swore  that  during  the  agitation  she  had  paid  her  rent,  and 
Mr.  Ronan  suggested  a  fine  and  the  Judge  accordingly  let  her  off  with  a  fine. 

77.907.  Was  she  tried? — She  was  tried  at  Tralee,  and  only  fined  51.  for  that 
barbarous  outrage,  and  Mr.  Ronan,  your  colleague,  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the 
agent — who  said  she  had  paid  her  rent  for  three  years. 

77.908.  Can  you  name  any  other  ? — I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  advantage  of  going 
through  the  many  cases  in  which  people  were  not  brought  to  justice  and  some  cases  in 
which  they  were. 

77.909.  I  asked  you  to  tell  me  any  one  case  except  the  one  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
When  I  tell  you  it  is  always  the  wrong  one. 

77.910.  You  have  given  me  one — now  give  me  any  other? — When  the  person  was 
brought  to  justice  ? 

77.911.  In  which  people  were  convicted  of  serious  agrarian  crime  in  five  years 

beginning - 

77.912.  (Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  I  would  ask  you  if  the  witness  might  not  have  the 
return  ? — There  is  the  case  of  Carey,  I  think  I  can  give  you  that  from  memory. 

77.913.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  had  better  have  it? — There  is  the  case  of  Carey  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee — in  the  Tralee  district. 
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77.914.  (Mr.  Murjphy.)  What  year  ? — I  think  the  year  was  1881. 

77.915.  What  was  he  tried  for  ? — He  was  tried  for  the  Moonlighting  offence,  of 
intimidating  a  farmer,  and  not  paying  rent. 

77.916.  Before  whom  was  he  tried?  —I  do  not  remember  the  judge,  but  I  will  tell 
you  the  name  of  witnesses — I  will  tell  you  sufficient  to  identify  it. 

77.917.  Was  he  tried  in  July  1882  ? — I  do  not  say  so — it  may  be. 

77.918.  Was  it? — Well,  it  might  be,  but  I  believe  in  March  1882,  in  the  first  Tralee 
assizes. 

77.919.  Who  was  the  judge — was  it  judge  Lawson? — I  cannot  remember  at  all.  I 
will  not  say  who  was  the  judge,  but  I  will  identify  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
case,  and  if  the  notes  are  searched,  I  will  prove  a  reference  to  the  notes. 

77.920.  I  will  pass  from  that,  and  I  will  return  to  it  again,  because  I  have  something 
else  to  ask  you.  Had  you  anything  to  do,  or  any  League  in  Kerry,  with  bringing  the 
perpetrator  to  justice  in  that  case  ? — In  that  case,  no,  certainly  not. 

77.921.  Can  you  name  any  case  up  to  December  1885,  in  which  the  League  assisted 
in  bringing  people  to  justice  ? — I  can  now.  Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald  is  a  member  of 
the  National  League — he  gave  evidence  against  a  man  firing  into  his  own  house,  and 
there  is  Mr.  John  Egan  and  others. 

77.922.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  did  not  ask  you  that  ? — I  wish  to  answer  you. 

77.923.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  must  ask  that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed  ? — That  was 
Leaguers  assisting  justice.  I  am  giving  the  names  of  members  of  the  branch  who 
gave  evidence,  and,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  members  of  the  League  were  on  the 
jury  and  convicted  the  men  of  Moonlighting  afterwards. 

77.924.  Where  was  the  attack  made? — Michael  Fitzgerald  of  Olorne. 

77.925.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  had  been  a  member  of  the  League. 

77.926.  So  that  a  member  of  the  League  prosecuted  a  man  for  attacking  his  house  ? 
— That  is  not  so. 

77.927.  Did  he  attack  Fitzgerald’s  house  ? — He  came  to  Fitzgerald’s  house. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  witness  in  the  case.  The  attack  was  principally  on  the  house  of 
Egan. 

77.928.  Did  he  attack  Fitzgerald  s  house,  and  Fitzgerald  gave  evidence  against  him  ? 

— Yes.  • 

77.929.  Fitzgerald  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

77.930.  Do  you  think  that  was  very  unnatural  that  Fitzgerald  should  give  evidence 
as  to  that  ? — You  are  asking  whether  the  Land  League  assisted  in  bringing  the  case  to 
justice. 

77.931.  Is  that  the  best  case  you  can  suggest? 

(The  President.)  That  is  a  case  he  suggested.  Can  he  give  us  any  other  ? 

77.932.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Can  you  give  any  other?— Yes,  in  March  1881,  in  Tralee,  by 
a  mixed  jury  presumably,  and  members  of  the  Land  League  on  it,  somebody  was 
convicted  for  a  Moonlighting  attack  on  Saunders,  near  Castleisland. 

77.933.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Give  us  the  date  of  that  ? — It  is  Huggins’  or  Dan’s 
evidence — you  will  find  it  in  Huggins’  evidence,  I  believe. 

77.934.  What  is  the  date  of  it,  can  you  recollect  ? — My  recollection  is  it  was  in  the 
first  assizes — the  March  Assizes  of  1881,  in  Tralee. 

77.935.  Do  you  suggest  that  any  Land  League  had  assisted  in  bringing  that  criminal 
to  justice  ?  I  suggest  that  there  were  Land  Leaguers  on  the  jury  who  convicted  him. 

77.936.  I  ask  you  whether  you  can  give  me  any  information  of  persons  who  gave 

assistance  in  respect  of  criminals  being  brought  to  justice  and  convicted  ? _ You&are 

asking  a  different  question.  I  thought  you  asked  before  people  who  assisted  to  bring' 
criminals  to  justice,  and  were  not  made  amenable  when  I  answered  that,  then  you 
passed  from  that,  and  now  you  say  can  I  tell  of  men  who  convicted  them. 

77.937.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  jurors.  We  are  not  supposed  to  know 
what  occurred  in  the  jury-room  ?— If  a  jury  convict  they  must  be  unanimous. 

77.938.  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir.  Can  you  tell  me  any  person  who  assisted  in 
bringing  an  agrarian  criminal  to  justice  ? — I  say  undoubtedly,  we  convicted  a  man  for 
Moonlighting  offence.  There  can  be  no  question  of  that,  and  assisted  to  put  down 
outrage  also. 

77.939.  Am  I  to  understand  you  have  been  anxious  to  bring  criminals  to  justice  ? _ 

I  have  always  been  anxious,  I  have  been  fearfully  and  terribly  obstructed  in  that"  by 
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the  authorities.  I  say  honestly  that  has  been  my  desire  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice. 

77.940.  Can  you  point  to  a  single  article  prior  to  December  1885  ? — Indeed  I  can  ; 
they  have  been  read  to-day. 

77.941.  Prior  to  December  1885  in  which  persons  were  invited  to  assist  in  bringing 
criminals  to  justice  ? — Indeed  I  can,  and  they  have  been  read  to-day  in  the  very  article 
about  the  Molony  case  at  Brosna.  The  articles — they  are  a  copy  of  the  articles — I 
hope  will  be  handed  to  you ;  they  bear  that  description  and  interpretation. 

77.942.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  That  was  in  1886  ? — The  Malony  case,  it  was  in 
1882  at  Brosna  where  the  threatening  nuisance  is  so  talked  of,  and  the  talk  was  of  the 
farm  labourers  combining  to  bring  these  people  to  justice.  The  tenor  of  the  reports 
given  after  the  Phoenix  Park  outrages  is  also  rather  in  that  direction,  praying  that  the 
people  will  be  brought  to  justice. 

77.943.  That  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  further  on  ? — I  mean  it  must  not 
be  kept  distinct  in  any  way.  We  tried  there  too. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  the  Attorney-General  has  some  application  to  make  to  your 
Lordship,  and  I  am  going  to  a  fresh  branch  of  the  case ;  perhaps  I  may  break  off 
here. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  want  to  make  an  application  to  your  Lordships  with 
reference  to  the  investigation  which  Mr.  Cunynghame  has  to  make,  and  which  I  hope 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  as  to  the  League  books.  With  the  parties  assistance, 
he ’is  to  go  into  that  matter,  and  we  desire  that  he  should  have,  if  necessary,  before 
him  one  of  the  officials  or  secretaries  of  the  bank.  Of  course  your  Lordship  has 
gathered,  with  reference  to  the  National  Bank,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get — we 
do  not  make  any  complaint  against  any  one — but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  from 
any  witness  called  here,  or  from  Mr.  Lewis,  any  statement  as  to  what  are  the  accounts 
of  the  National  Bank  at  any  of  the  branches.  If  your  Lordship  will  kindly  give 
directions,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  that  some  one  of  the  officials  of  each  bank  should 
attend  before  vour  Lordships  or  before  Mr.  Cunynghame,  much  trouble  might  be  saved, 
and  we  might  know  what  are  the  accounts  and  how’ they  run. 

(The  President.)  What  are  the  banks? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  National  Bank  and  the  Hibernian  Bank,  both  in  Ireland, 
although  the  National  Bank  has  a  branch  here.  They  have  attended,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  their  going  before  Mr.  Cunynghame.  It  might  be  said,  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  matter,  that  Mr.  Cunynghame  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  call  before  him  anyone 
who  might  be  necessary. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  objection. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  this.  I  do  not  know — the  Attorney- 
General  has  not  informed  me,  nor  has  he  informed  your  Lordships — for  what  purpose 
this  inspection  is  going  to  take  place.  If  he  wants  officials  from  these  banks  to  be 
summoned  before  Mr.  Cunynghame  about  the  accounts,  we  can  raise  no  objection,  but 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  reply  what  parties  will  be  required  should  attend. 

(The  President.)  1  thought  this  was  all  discussed  the  other  day. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  was  discussed  some  days  ago,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  It  would  be  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  report  and  see  what  was 
said.  It  was  assented  to  at  the  time,  I  understood. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  looked  it  through,  and  your  Lordship  said  if  both 
parties  would  attend  before  Mr.  Cunynghame,  Mr.  Cuninghame  would  look  into  the 
cheques  themselves,  and  into  the  bank  books,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  say  whether  he  had 
got  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  obtained.  And  it  was  assented  to  at  the  time, 
and  your  Lordship  suggested  that  I  should  postpone  further  questions  until  that 
investigation  had  taken  place.  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  it  to  your  Lordship  now,  in 
order  that  next  Aveek,  Avhen  possibly  your  Lordship  might  not  be  accessible,  it  might 
not  be  said  that  Mr.  Cunynghame  was  not  to  have  the  assistance  from  the  banks,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  make  this  complete  and  exhaustive  investigation.  I  mention  it  now  in 
order  that  if  necessary  your  Lordships  should  make  an  order  that  he  should  have  that 
assistance.  Of  course  I  cannot  ask  my  friends  to  attend,  but  it  was  arranged  that  one 
counsel  from  each  side  should  attend,  in  order  that  Mr.  Cunynghame  might  be  able  to 
have  all  the  necessary  assistance. 

(The  President.)  If  not,  it  will  have  to  be  done  here,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
enter  into  an  iirvestigation  of  that  kind  in  open  Court;  whereas,  if  my  suggestion, 
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acquiesced  in  at  the  time,  is  followed  out,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  get  the  assistance 
from  Mr.  Cunynghame  which  we  need.  Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  about  it? 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  I  have  no  objection,  only  I  really  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
Mr.  Cunynghame  is  undertaking,  under  your  Lordship’s  order,  to  do. 

( The  President.)  Well,  he  is  going  to  do  what  we  shall  have  to  do  if  he  does  not. 
We  should  have  to  do  it — we  should  have  these  books  in  Court — first  of  all  have  the 
persons  from  the  bank.  “  Now,  then,  what  account  did  you  keep  with  this  person, 
“  that,  and  the  other  ?  ”  “  Then  produce  those  documents.”  “  Then  let  the  other  side 
“  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  in  them.”  That  may  be  done  before 
Mr.  Cunynghame  instead  of  before  us. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  And,  of  course,  my  Lord,  in  Chambers,  instead  of  it  being- 
made  public. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  How  can  an  investigation  of  that  sort  be  carried  on  before  us 
here?  We  sit  up  here,  and  it  must  be  done  at  a  table. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  If  that  is  all,  I  have  no  objection. 

(Mr.  j R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  ask  if  this  Order  before  Mr.  Cunynghame  refers  to 
Mr.  Parnell. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  understand  it  to  refer  to  him  and  all  the  others. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly  it  does,  and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Biggar  as  well. 

(The  President.)  The  thing  arose  incidentally  out  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  examination;  but 
it  would  equally  apply  to  others  if  there  was  any  other  person  in  whose  name  the 
account  wTas  kept. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  May  I  remind  your  Lordship  that  it  was  in  reference  to  my 
application  that  Sir  Henry  James  asked  Mr.  Biggar  the  question. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Biggar  is  not  at  present  here;  I  only  want 
to  know  what  is  the  question  that  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

(The  President.)  l)o  not  you  think  you  can  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
Mr.  Cunynghame,  and  he  will  only  do  it  by  your  invitation. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  say  yes  at  once,  if  Mr.  Cunynghame  knows  what  was  said,  and 
how  it  arose.  . 

(The  President.)  As  the  inquiry  goes  on  he  will  see  if  it  be  so;  I  do  not  know  it  is 
so  in  the  least;  Mr.  Biggar  had  better  attend  and  explain  this.  I  suppose  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  that  being  done.  I  do  not  say  it  is  so,  but  if  there  be  any 
suggestion - 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  thought  it  was  the  bank  books  that  were  to  be  got  at,  and  there 
was  to  be  an  examination  of  the  different  members. 

(The  President.)  It  was  only  if  there  should  be  anything  which  invites  inquiry  with 
reference  to  a  particular  individual,  then  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that  that  should  be 
put  off.  Tins  is  all  hypothetical — I  know  nothing  about  whether  Mr.  Biggar  is  wanted 
or  not ;  but,  supposing  he  should  be,  where  would  be  the  objection  ?  This  seems  to  be 
capable  of  being  explained  by  Mr.  Biggar,  and  why  should  not  he  attend  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  One  thing  to  ask  is,  what  accounts  there  are,  and  another  thing 
is,  to  ask  what  items  there  are  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  I  mean  is  this — if  we  see  the  books,  and  see  the  items, 
we  should  be  able  to  put  specific  questions  instead  of  occupying  ourselves  to  find  out 
what  the  specific  questions  are.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  probable  that  you  will  want 
Mr.  Biggar  there ;  but  we  do  want  to  settle  the  question  of  the  accounts. 

(Mr.  R,  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  a  question  of  the  accounts,  certainly. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  must  have  the  accounts. 

(The  President.)  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  all  that  will  be  useful  to 
the  parties  and  to  ourselves  will  be  obtained  by  Counsel  on  one  side  and  the  other 
attending  before  Mr.  Cunyinghame,  and  going  through  these,  and  seeing  what  the 
books  are  and  wliat  the  accounts  are,  and  it  would  be  reported  to  us  any  point  that  is 
made  on  either  side ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  a  question  of  whether  it  is  necessarv  for 
Mr.  Biggar  or  anybody  else  to  attend,  then  it  may  stand  over  until  we  return. 

(Mr.  R.  1.  Reid.)  I  understand  what  your  Lordship  means. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  Tuesday  18th  June. 
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*  Tuesday,  18th  June  1889. 

\ 

Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.,  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

77.944.  Mr.  Harrington,  when  we  parted  we  were  discussing  one  or  two  instances 

that  you  were  giving  of  criminals  being  brought  to  justice  for  crimes  of  an  agrarian 
character,  and  I  think  you  mentioned  Mr.  Saunders’  case  as  one  ?— We  did  not  put  I 
think  any  limitation  about  agrarian  crimes,  but  of  crimes  of  that  class  usually  so 
called.  W e  were  speaking  m  that  way.  J 

7 7.945.  My  question  was  about  agrarian  crimes;  to  save  time  I  will  at  once  ask  you, 
70M— Ye^as  &  CaSe  °f  pe0ple  breaking  into  a  house  at  night  and  stealing  a  watch  and 

77,94(3.  The  notes  being  traced  afterwards  to  the  stocking  of  one  of  the  persons  who 

was  ultimately  convicted  . — Yes,  and  you  produced  it  here  in  evidence  as  one  of  the 
agrarian  outrages. 

tl’cSl'  80  ? b  do>  an<3  **  is  80  in  the  returns  by  Mr.  Church, 

r  n  t  ^  c  0  ^0U  saJ  so  • — I  know  it.  I  have  seen  it. 

77.949.  It  may  be  right  ?— It  is  upon  the  notes  of  the  evidence  also  that  they  were 

or  an  agrarian  nature.  J 

ilka^ref£en\l  i8  ^our  question  which  is  the  cause  of  this  discussion? 

77.950.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  was  asking  Mr.  Harrington  on  the  last  occasion  to  give  me 
some  instances  m  which  persons  charged  with  agrarian  crimes  were  brought  to  justice 
and  he  mentioned  amongst  others  Mr.  Saunders’  case.  I  am  asking  him  whether 
Saunders  was  not  a  case  of  people  breaking  into  a  house  and  stealing  a  watch  and 
/u:*»  ancl  Aether  the  money  was  not  afterwards  found  in  the  stocking  of  one  of  the 
prisoners.  He  says  that  is  so? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 

77.951.  I  do  not  allow  you  unless  their  Lordships  do. 

(I'he  President  )  At  present  there  is  no  question  put  to  you  which  calls  for  that 
re^nRo  ^re  *bose  ^be  ^ac^s  the  case  ? — Those  are  not  the  complete  facts. 

/  7i  t re  ?°Sen  *****  ?TTh0Se  are  facts  ;  but  there  is  a  vital  fact  tbat  the  robbers 
asked  whether  they  had  paid  their  rent,  which  have  it  an  agrarian  complexion,  and  the 

Government  adopted  that,  and  the  “  Times  ”  have  adopted  it  by  producing  evidence  of 
the  case  here.  G 

77,953.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  In  the  year  1882,  is  it  within  your  own  experience  that 
people  were  frightened  to  give  evidence  lest  they  should  expose  themselves  to  outrage  * 
— JNo,  there  was  no  case  of  that  kind,  but  I  do  believe  in  the  county  of  Kerry  that 
people  would  be  frightened  to  give  evidence  and  frightened  to  aid  to  bring  persons  to 
justice.  1  do  believe  that.  °  r 

.  77,954.  Lest  they  should  be  subjected  to  outrages  themselves  ?— Yes.  I  believe  that 
in  fact  every  decent  person  was  in  terror  of  it. 

77.955.  Is  it  also  within  your  experience  that  persons  were  frightened  into  com- 
pliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Land  League  lest  they  should  get  themselves  into  trouble 
with  the  moonlighters  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that,  I  could  say  that 
1  know  that  people  were  frightened  into  compliance  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
rules  of  the  moonlighters.  I  know  that  the  people,  generally  speaking — the  respectable 
people  of  the  county — were  in  great  terror  of  the  moonlighters. 

77.956.  Were  any  strangers,  to  your  knowledge,  imported  into  the  county  of  Kerrv 

m  the  years  1881  and  1882  ?— There  were  a  great  many  strangers  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  during  those  years.  J 

77.957.  Strangers  who  were  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  outrages  ? _ It  may  be 

very  unjust,  because  they  were  poor  men,  to  connect  them  with  the  outrages,  but 
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I  presume  they  would  be  the  class  of  people,  working  men  and  poor  men,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  or  under  any  other  influence,  might  be  brought  into  it. 

77.958.  Can  you  suggest  why  the  poor  working  men,  strangers,  who  were  brought 

into  the  county,  and  under  the  influence  of  drink  or  otherwise - ? — I  do  not  say  fair 

at  all,  because  they  were  strangers,  that  suspicion  should  attach  to  them  myself,  but 
I  mean  to  say  there  was  the  element  of  the  strangers  coming  there — it  may  be  one  bad 
man  amongst  50. 

77.959.  Do  you  agree  with  what  we  have  beeD  told  by  some  other  witnesses,  that 

in  all  probability  the  outrages  were  committed  by  the  young  men  of  the  place ? — 
I  believe  the  outrages  in  Kerry - 

77.960.  Kindly  answer  that  question,  and  give  your  reasons  afterwards.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? — I  do  agree  partly.  I  was  going  to  answer  that.  I  believe  thai  the 
young  men  of  the  place  were  aided  very  often  in  the  organizations  by  strangers, 
i  believe  that  man  Cullinghane  was  one  of  those  heading  the  outrages  in  Kerry,  and 
I  could  give  several  instances  of  strangers — strangers  to  the  county. 

77.961.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  moonlighters,  as  a  rule,  were  aided  by  persons 
who  had  more  or  less  of  a  military  organization  ? — I  believe  it  must  be  some  militiamen 
or  ex-militiamen  who  organized  themselves,  because  they  had  some  organization  or 
quasi-organization  among  them — it  may  be  Kerry  militiamen  or  other  militiamen, 
who  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  organization,  but  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  the 
place  must  have  gone  into  it — farmer’s  sons  and  farmer’s  servants. 

77.962.  And  as  outrages  were  committed  at  night,  these  young  men  living  in  the 
houses  of  the  respectable  farmers,  they  would  know  what  time  they  would  come  in 
in  the  morning,  would  they  not  ? — Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  and  fatal  outrages  in 
Kerry  were  committed  in  the  night. 

77.963.  Would  it  not  follow  that  the  farmers  and  frionds  of  those  young  men,  if 
they  were  away  during  the  night  and  came  in  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  early  in 
the*  morning,  would  know  pretty  well  they  were  away  for  some  purpose  ? — They 
ought  to,  of  course.  A  father  ought  to  look  after  his  children — that  is,  with  regard 
to  the  night  outrages.  I  do  not  know  that,  of  course. 

77.964.  In  the  year  1882,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
things  existed  in  Kerry  as  regards  outrages — from  July  1882  ? — Yes,  from  July  out, 
and,  in  fact,  all  through  1882  and  on  to  1883. 

77.965.  Did  you  read  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to  the  grand  jury  in  July 
1882  ? — I  think  I  have  read  that  charge  latterly.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  read  it  at 
the  time,  but  possibly  I  might  have  been  listening  to  it  at  the  time. 

77.966.  Have  you  any  doubt,  sir,  that  you  read  it  at  the  time,  or  heard  it  at  the 
time  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  stated  honestly  to  you  I  may  have  been  listening  to 
it. 

77.967.  I  am  pressing  the  question  with  an  object,  and  I  expect  an  answer.  Have 
you  any  doubt  that  you  either  heard  it  or  read  it  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  adopt  the  word  “  doubt.”  I  have  no  knowledge  of  either  reading  or  hearing  it 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  more  probable  I,  in  charge  of  a  local  paper,  read  it,  and 
possibly  commented  upon  it  at  the  time. 

77.968.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  an  article  read  by  Mr.  Reid,  on  the  last  day, 
Avritten  in  your  paper  on  the  subject  of  that  very  charge  ? — That  is  the  last  answer 
I  have  given  you,  that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  I  read  it  at  the  time. 

77.969.  Let  me  read  this  to  you — it  is  the  14th  July,  1882  : 


“  The  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel  ’  (14th  July  1882,  page  3,  col.  3). 

“  His  Lordship  (Mr.  Justice  Lawson)  proceeded  to  address  the  grand  jury  as 
“  follows  : — 

“  Col.  Crosbie  and  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Kerry — I 
“  regret  that  it  is  my  duty  on  this  occasion,  from  this  place,  to  present  a  most 
“  deplorable  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  your  county.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
“  better  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  especially 
“  from  a  place  where,  perhaps  I  may  say,  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  the 
“  public  generally,  and  especially  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  life  and 
“  property  in  the  country  in  which  we  live.  Gentlemen,  I  have  known  this  county 
“  for  many  years,  both  as  a  judge  coming  here,  and  as  a  private  individual 
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“  travelling  through  many  parts  of  it,  and  I  can  with  perfect  certainty  affirm 
“  that  up  to  the  year  1880,  which  is  three  years  from  the  time  at  which  I  am 
“  now  addressing  you,  any  county  more  free  from  agrarian  outrage,  and  peaceable 
“  in  every  part  of  it,  was  not  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Gentlemen, 
“  that  state  of  things  is  now  fearfully  al/ ered,  and  no  one  can  challenge  what  I 
“  say  in  that.  Coincident  with  that  there  is  raging  throughout  this  county  a 
“  fearful  agitation,  which  is  extended  to  every  other  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
“  the  train  of  which  murders,  outrages,  assassination  have  invariably  followed. 
“  That,  gentlemen,  has  led  to  the  state  of  things  which  I  can  with  truth  affirm 
“  that  neither  life  nor  property  is  safe  in  this  country,  if  murder  and  outrage  are 
“  allowed  to  stalk  with  impunity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and 
now  nothing  perhaps  but  a  system  of  intimidation  and  terror.  Thus,  with  fear 
“  and  terrorism  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  law  is  jeopardised,  the  injured 
persons  were  afraid  to  come  forward  to  identify  those  who  were  suspected  of 
“  having  committed  the  injuries. 

“  Gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  county  inspector  presents  the  startling  fact 
that  in  the  short  interval  between  this  and  the  last  assizes,  no  fewer  than  227 
offences  of  various  kinds  have  been  committed  in  the  county,  and  in  a  very 
insignificant  number  of  these  has  information  been  sworn  or  any  attempt  been 
made  to  identify  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages.  Last  year  was  bad  enough. 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  195  offences  are  reported  as  being 
committed,  but  they  have  now  risen  to  227,  more  serious  and  aggravated  in 
their  character.  The  list  is  headed  with  four  cases  of  murder.  The  first 
murder  in  the  list  is  that  of  Mr.  Herbert,  a  magistrate  of  this  county,  who  was 
shot  in  the  open  day  upon  a  public  road  in  the  county,  a  gentleman  who  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  classes,  a  person  of  high  position  in  the 
county,  and  there  is  reason  also  to  believe  through  his  fidelity  in  attempting  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  juror  in  Court.  Gentlemen,  this  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  these  outrages  in  which  three  others,  less  known,  have  been  murdered, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  though  it  does  not  attract  so  much  attention  in 
the  sister  county,  I  look  with  the  same  abhorrence  upon  the  murder  of  a  man 
“in  an  humble  condition  leaving  a  helpless  family  behind  him,  shot  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner,  as  I  would  on  any  other  of  the  assassinations. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  case  which  I  desire  particularly  to 
call  public  attention  to— -the  case  of  Patrick  Cahill,  who  was  murdered  on  the 
27th  ult.  This  case  is  remarkable  in  a  great  many  particulars.  He  was  fired 
“  at  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  a  fortnight  before  he  was  murdered.  He  was 
fired  at  by  a  man  against  whom  he  swore  information.  That  man  he  had  known 
from  his  infancy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  stating  what  was  true, 
such  was  the  state  of  things  that  he  declared  afterwards  he  was  not  the  man, 
obviously  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  with  his  enemies,  to  conciliate  with  those 
engaged  ip  this  work  of  assassination  and  outrage.  The  policy  of  conciliating 
the  assassin  signally  failed  in  the  case,  as  it  will  always  do,  no  matter  how  well 
adopted  ;  on  the  27th  ult.  he  was  shot  at  and  received  five  bullet  wounds,  after 
which  he  was  brutally  kicked,  and  his  ribs  broken.  That  is  the  state  of  things 
presented  in  these  cases,  but,  gentlemen  it  does  not  deter  the  hand  of  the 
assassin,  for  since  we  have  entered  this  circuit  here,  but  for  a  single  day  an 
outrage  has  occurred  in  the  county  that  attracted  little  attention,  they  become 
so  noimal  that  they  attract  no  attention,  but  when  some  person  of  remarkable 
position  is  murdered,  the  public  are  aroused,  and  great  indignation  is  expressed, 
in  some  cases  real,  and  in  others  assumed.  But  the  murders  of  these  poor  men, 
of  the  peasant  class,  who  are  shot  down  because  they  do  not  obey  the  orders 
of  the  fearful  confederacy  which  is  stalking  through  the  land,  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  every  legal  duty,  are  comparatively  unnoticed.  On  the 
11th  of  this  month  a  man  named  James  Kearney,  a  caretaker  to  Mr.  .Raymond, 
was  shot  at,  and  at  the  present  moment  his  life  is  in  a  state  of  great 
uncertainty.  He  was  going  from  his  residence  to  Castle  Island,  and  two  men 
disguised  came  out  before  him  on  the  road,  fired  at  him,  and  lodged  a  bullet 
in  his  right  shoulder.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  car  by  his  mother, 
and  it  is  often  observed,  that  a  man  who  will  murder  a  son  in  presence 
of  his  father  commits  one  of  the  most  shocking  crimes  that  can  be 
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“  imagined.  Here  we  have  these  assassins  attempting  to  murder  a  man  in  the 
“  presence  of  his  mother.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things  in  which  we  have 
“  an  outrage  of  every  feeling  of  humanity.  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  rigid 
“  statement  of  facts,  depending  on  official  documents,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
“  mistake.  I  do  not  mean  to  indulge  in  any  speculations  as  to  what  should  be 
“  done  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  for  those  entrusted  with  the 
“  protection  of  life  and  property  in  this  country.  It  is  not  for  me  to  make  any 
“  suggestions.  It  is  only  for  me  merely  to  point  out  these  matters  which  occur, 
“  and  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  at  present  living.  It  would 
“  be  idle  to  say  that  the  impunity,  which  for  three  years  back  has  followed  the 
“  persons  committing  these  outrages,  has  not  tended  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
“  Nothing  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  commission  of  crime  more  than  that 
“  the  offenders  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  committing  an  offence.  These  pro- 
“  ceed  on  unchecked.  Letters  threatening  to  murder  are  so  common  that 
“  they  are  not  really  deserving  of  notice.  There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
“  the  county  inspector’s  report,  for  I  having  received  the  report  before  leaving 
“  the  last  country,  he  has  been  obliged  to  send  a  supplemental  return  of  cases 
“  which  have  occurred  since  that  time.  Amongst  them  is  the  case  of  firing  at 
“  Kearney,  which  I  mentioned  before,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  one  in  which 
“  two  men  were  fired  at.  They  were  labourers  who  were  fired  at  by  unknown 
“  men,  and  the  motive  was  to  intimidate  in  order  to  make  them  give  up  work 
“  at  6  p.m.  daily,  a  notice  having  been  given  some  time  before,  so  that  these 
“  assassins  are  trying  to  carry  out  their  behests  in  every  department  of  life,  and 
“  so  they  will  unless  they  are  checked  by  very  stringent  measures.  Much  do  I 
“  regret  the  state  of  this  county,  which  I  take  such  an  interest  in,  and  in  which 
“  lived  a  law-abiding  people,  that  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  present  the  picture, 
“  but  it  is  truth,  gentlemen,  the  cases  to  go  before  you  are  expressly  few.  It  is 
“  hardly,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  system  of  intimidation  both 
“  with  respect  to  prosecutor  and  jurors,  as  illustrated  in  the  public  assassination 
“  of  Mr.  Herbert.  These  few  cases  you  will  be  able  to  deal  with.  With  these 
“  observations  of  mine  I  can  only  pay  that  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  been  one 
“  of  those  who  has  despaired  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  I  stated  the  same 
“  to  the  grand  jury  at  Clare,  and  there  was  a  lull  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
“  unfortunately  it  was  broken  since  I  left  the  county  by  a  murder  which  you  no 
“  doubt  have  all  heard  of.  I  stated  then  my  hope  was  the  people  would  be 
“  wearied  of  this  long  confederacy  against  law  and  order,  and  so  give  up  this 
“  dreadful  war  against  civilization  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  don’t  know 
“  whether  it  might  be  so  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I  can  do  no  more  than  take 
“  the  opportunity  which  this  presents  to  me  of  drawing  in  true  colours,  and  not  in 
“  the  slightest  degree  painted  or  exaggerated  the  state  of  things  which  exists  in 
“  this  county.  Trusting  this  will  attract  the  attention  of  those  entrusted  with 
“  the  preservation  of  lives  and  property  in  this  country,  and  that  some  effectual 
“  means  might  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  fearful  state  of  things.” 

77,969a.  (Mr.  Harrington.)  Was  not  that  a  fitting  opportunity  for  those  who  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  interested  in  the  stoppage  of  outrages,  to  give  a  hand  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice? — Do  you  mean  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  this  speech  ? 

77.970.  Yes,  I  do  ? — Certainly  not,  from  the  way  in  which  the  learned  judge  spoke 
of  the  men  in  connexion  with  the  agitation,  who  detest  and  denounce  outrage  as  much 
as  he  does  himself. 

77.971.  Was  there  one  conviction,  and  only  one,  for  a  moonlighting  offence0 — I 
cannot  say.  I  cannot  answer  like  that,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell.  I  might  accept  what 
you  say,  if  you  are  going  to  found  a  question  upon  it;  but  I  cannot  say  from 
recollection  whether  there  was  one  or  more  than  one. 

77.972.  Was  there  one  for  a  moonlighting  offence,  and  one  for  an  assault  upon  a  girl 
who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  that  in  Kerry. 

77.973.  We  will  see.  On  the  18th  of  July  did  you  publish  an  article  in  your 
paper  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  judge  and  the  jury  in  respect  of  both  of  those 
convictions  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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77,974.  Let  me  read  it  to  you  : 

“  The  Kerry  Sentinel,”  18th  July  1882,  page  2,  col.  4. 

(Leading  Article). 

«  -  "  iJud^6  Lawson  has  at  last  vindicated  the  austerity,  if  not  the  majesty  of 
jj®1"  by  passing  tHe  sentences  which  he  did  on  Saturday  here.  Those 

«  t  !  r  ,bemgs  whom  the  packed  juries  of  this  county  delivered  to  his 
<4  Lordship  s  tender  mercies,  or  who  voluntarily  resigned  their  fate  to  his  disposal, 
M  have  P®rhaPs  no  great  reason  to  jump  with  joy  at  the  result.  Amongst  those 
<(  vvhom  the  judge  so  considerately  provided  for  was  a  Daniel  Carey,  who  was  by 
sane  people,  not  eminent  for  their  discrimination,  dignified  as  a  “  moonlighter  ’  • 
‘‘  certainly  the  unlucky  wight  seemed  to  have  a  little  of  the  lunar  in  his'  mental 
composition,,  for  his  antics  are  otherwise  inexplicable,  and  his  manner  and 
‘  appearance  m  the  dock  would  also  favour  the  theory.  We  can  hardly 
“  co?gratulate  °n  their  conscientiousness  the  jury  who  found  him  guilty  of  a 
t.  Whiteboy  offence  because  of  a  drunken  freak,  to  which  in  all  probability  he  was 
prompted  by  some  of  the  chicken-livered  farmers  of  the  locality,  who  were  glad 
“  to  have  some  scarecrow  with  which  to  terrify  the  master  into  granting  a  reduction 
u  rent  ^he  wbolc  business  seemed  a  solemn  farce  till  his  Lordship  gave  it 
<£  tae  C0UP  cle  grace,  by  sentencing  the  half-witted  wretch  to  seven  years’  penal 
„  servitude>  or  two  years  more  than  he  subsequently  gave  another  criminal  for 
„  mansla.ughter.  In  another. sentence,  decreed  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
has.  laid  his  charter  for  justice  and  impartiality  open  to  at  least  a  strono- 
prejudice  among  a  very  general  class  who  think  that  even  his  Lordship  would 
not  pass  a  sentence  of  six  months  on  poor  crippled  Patrick  Slattery,  of  Feint 
for  a  common  assault  after  he  had  pleaded  guilty,  did  it  not  happen  that  he  was 
an  evicted  tenant  with  a  longing  to  regain  that  holding  from  which  he  was 
mercilessly  evicted,  because  in  bad  times  he  owed  one  year’s  rent.  This  u^ly 
“  toeing  business  about  Slattery  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  district,  and  there  are  those  who  apprehend  that  it  will  not  conduce  to  the 
‘  ready  occupation  of  his  farm  by  any  neighbour.  In  the  middle  of  April  a 
„  rePort  of  tae  evidence  of  this  petty  occurrence  appeared  in  our  columns.  The 
justices  of  Tralee  had  deemed  it  important  enough  to  hold  the  inquiry  with 
closed  doors.  The  facts  elicited  were  that  Slattery,  sitting  in  a  donkey  cart 

.I  ff0mgvhr°mei  imdf  the  in?uen.ce  of  drink,  had  a  scolding  match  with  a  certain 
Mary  Murphy,  who  says  she  was  not  under  the  influence  of  drink  When  thev 
“  overtook  another  man  she  told  him  Slattery  struck  her.  She  bore  no  trace  of 
“  tae  mark  m  Court,  and  from  her  manner  and  other  circumstances  some  im- 
.  partial  people,  were  disposed  to  divine  that  she  was  not  Caesars  wife,  at  least  as 
“  far  as  her  evidence  was  concerned.  A  jury  would  have  scouted  the  case  out  of 
^ourt  bad  it  been  presented  in  the  same  light  before  them,  but  unfortunately 
tor  poor  Slattery  he  seems  to  have  been  wheedled  into  pleading  guilty  doubtless 
“  under  the  impression  he  would  be  let  down  easy.  In  this  he  was  cruelly  sold 
“  by  whomsoever  he  was  led  to  confide  in.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  will 
“pride  in  their  smartness,  but  for  our  own  part  we  would  prefer  undergoing  the 
“  cripple  s  hard  sentence  than  bear  the  stingings  of  the  conscience  (if  he  have 
any)  of  the  man  who  coaxed  him  into  Judge  Lawson’s  glutinous  web.” 

Do  {you  now,  Mr.  Harrington,  standing  in  that  box,  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  say  that 
that  was  a  creditable  or  discreditable  article  ? — I  do.  I  am  as  pleased  with  that  article 
to-day  as  when  I  wrote  it,  and  I  believe  it  is  as  just  as  any  other  article  appearing  in 
that  paper  and  as.  conscientious  as  any  article  appearing  in  other  papers.  I  believe 
if  some  of  those  views  could  be  taken  by  those  parties  it  would  assist  as  much  to  put 
down  crime  as  the  views  that  they  take  on  the  other  side. 

77,975.  With  regard  to  this  cripple  who  pleaded  guilty,  am  I  right  in  saying  that  in 
the  columns  of  your  own  paper  there  will  be  found  evidence  of  the  girl  before  the 
magistrates,  that  having  taken  an  evicted  farm,  Slatterly  met  her,  struck  her  in  the 
face,  and  raised  his  stick  to  strike  her  again,  when  some  one  came  up  and  prevented 

bim  -~That  18  not  toe  evidence.  I  was  present  on  both  occasions.  I  was  present  a 
the  first  investigation  ;  it  is  not  so.  1 


(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  Allow  him  to  finish  the  case. 

(The  Witness.)  She  did  not  take  the  farm  at  all. 

• 

77.976.  I  will  ask  you  whether  on  the  18th  April  1882,  the  report  before  the 
magistrates  will  be  found  in  your  paper  of  what  occurred? — That  is  before  the 
magistrate. 

( The  President.)  Have  we  got  it? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  has  not  been  put  in  yet,  but  if  necessary  I  can  put  it  in. 

(The  President.)  I  mean  it  is  no  use  giving  as  the  date  unless  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  verifying  it.  r  J 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  had  better  get  it. 

(The  Witness .)  I  might  explain  I  was  under  the  impression  then,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  correct,  that  Slatterly  was  kept  in  from  petty  sessions  until  the  assizes, 
and  I  thought  that  a  lighter  sentence  upon  that  case,  the  man  being  crippled,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  might  tend  more  to  the  peace  of  the  district. 

77.977.  That  may  be  so  ;  I  only  know  what  the  evidence  was  that  was  given  in  the 
paper,  that  of  course  the  man  pleaded  guilty  ? — I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 

evidence  of  the  woman.  She  was  not  a  girl.  She  was  about  50  years  of  ag-e _ 

Mrs.  Murphy.  6  ’ 

77.978.  The  evidence  of  Mary  Murphy  is  found  on  April  18th,  on  the  5th  column  f 
the  third  page  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? 

.  “  MalT  Murphy ,  who  strongly  objected  to  being  sworn,  deposed  that  she  was 
in  jLralee  on  the  first  of  this  month  (April  1882).  On  my  return  home  I  was 
“  overtaken  by  Patrick  Slatterly,  between  Kilfenura  and  Fenit.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  donkev-cart,  aud  I  was  on  foot.  IV hen  he  came  up,  he  asked  me  why  I  took 
“  bis  land  and  set  it.  He  meant  tilling  it.  I  have  about  half  a  quarter  of  score 
“ground  taken  from  Miss  Thompson  on  Fenit  Island.  It  was  formerly  on  the 
farm  of  Pat.  Slatterly.  He  never,  to  my  knowledge,  held  any  other  farm  but 
“this  one.  I  made  him  no  reply.  He  said  nothing  at  all 'next.  I  suppose 
I  must  tell  the  truth.  He  said,  4  You  rip,  why  did  you  set  my  Jand  ;  you  had 
no  authonty  to  do  it,  and  then  he  struck  me  into  the  face.  He  said  nothing 
“  about  other  people  taking  the  land.  He  tried  to  strike  me  a  second  time,  but 
was  prevented  by  Patrick  Garvey.  Slatterly  had  no  other  reason  or  motive 
foi  sinking  me.  Mr.  Hogan  objected,  and  said  it  was  for  the  Bench  to  call 
“  a  motive. 

“  The  Bench  assented,  but  suggested  a  question  might  be  put  as  to  whether 
“  they  had  any  other  dispute.” 

Cross-examined.  I  went  into  no  house  in  the  Spa.  Slatterly,  and  I  were  on 
“  tlie  road  before  we  came  up  to  Garvey,  about  ten  minutes.  Only  he  had 
plenty  of  drink  taken,  he  would  not  offend  me.  I  gave  no  information  about 
it ;  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Holmes  about  it.  Three  or  four  days  ago,  the  serjeant 
“  asked  me  a  little  about  it.  My  right  eye  was  cut  and  closed.  I  did  not  make 
any  alarm,  but  I  will  now  tell  you  all  about  it.  When  I  came  up,  he  said,  ‘  God 
“  ‘  damn  y°u>  why  did  you  take  my  land  ’  ?  It  is  not  your  land,  said  I.  He  then 
‘  struck  me,  and  I  ran  for  a  stone,  and  Garvey  caught  hold  of  me,  and  he  then 
“  said  he  would  strike  me  again.  I  am  a  temperate  woman,  had  no  drink  in  but 
could  bear  plenty.” 

44  Patrick  Murphy  deposed  he  was  overtaken  on  the  road  on  the  occasion  by- 
Patrick  Slatterly  and  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy.  Before  they  came  up  there  was  some 
angry  talk  between  them.  When  they  came  up,  I  asked  what  was  it  ?  Mary 
44  Murphy  complained  that  Patrick  Slatterly  was  after  striking  her.  She  told  me 
to  put  nij  hand  on  her  face,  and  I  looked  on  her  and  did  not  notice  that  she 
“  was  cut>  but  as  it  was  dark  she  might  have  been.  I  did  not  like  to  have 
“  anything  to  do  with  it.  Slatterly  said  nothing,  only  when  Mary  Murphy  told 
4  the  cause  of  the  dispute  that  he  would  do  it  again,  rising  his  stick  to  strike  her. 

“  1  took  out  of  his  hand,  and  she  stooped  for  a  stone,  and  I  took  it  out  of  her 
44  hand,  I  heard  Slatterly  say  nothing.” 

44  Cross-examined. — I  did  not  see  Slatterly  strike  her.  She  stated  that  Pat 
struck  her,  and  put  my  hand  to  her  face.  They  had  a  jawing  match  before  they 
“  came  to  me.  The  whole  thing  was  not  worth  talking  about,  that  is  my  opinion. 
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“Mr.  Hogau,  for  tlie  defence,  said  that  this  transaction  occurred  on  Fools 
“  Day.  He  contended  that  it  could  not  be  held  that  there  was  an  intention  of 
“  preventing  her  doing  anything,  as  he  merely  asked  her  why  she  had  done  an 
“  act,  and  did  not  tell  her  not  to  do  it.” 

“  The  Bench  decided  that  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  of  intimidation  made 
“  out,  and  returned  Slatterly  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  accepting  bail  for  20 1.,  and 
“  two  10 1.  bails.” 

Perhaps,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  might  explain  that  I  appear  to  have  mentioned  that 
this  man  was  crippled,  and  sitting  in  the  donkey  cart,  and  he  was  not  able  to  get  on 
his  legs  and  follow  her,  and  strike  her,  and  whatever  happened  between  them  she 
must  always  have  come  up  to  the  car  in  this  “scolding  match,”  if  there  was 
any  assault. 

77.979.  If  you  were  sincerely  desirous  that  the  law  should  be  complied  with,  why 
did  you  take  that  opportunity  of  trying  to  throw  ridicule  upon  those  who  were  engaged 
in  endeavouring,  according  to  their  lights,  to  administer  justice? — Because,  according 
to  my  idea,  it  was  not  vindicating  the  law,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  man  Carey, 
to  put  in  this  terrible  sentence,  and  to  let  off  people  who  were  guilty  of  fearful  crimes 
in  other  places,  merely  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  rent.  That  is  not  my 
idea  of  justice. 

77.980.  A  jury  would  have  scouted  the  case  out  of  court  ? — I  do  believe  if  that 
woman  were  examined,  and  were  to  tell  the  contradictory  stories  that  you  have  read 
there,  that  there  is  not  any  jury  in  the  world  who  would  convict  that  man.  I  am 
not  talking  of  Kerry  juries.  I  do  not  want  to  hold  them  up  as  any  model,  but  any 
jury  in  the  country. 

77.981.  By  “  let  off,”  you  mean,  I  presume,  that  a  smaller  sentence  should  be 
given  to  a  man  convicted  of  manslaughter  ? — Let  off  with  a  sentence  of  five  years.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  I  contrasted  the  sentence  of  five  years  for  moonlighting  with 
other  sentences  which  were  passed  for  other  crimes.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  that 
you  should  ask  me  about  that  Carey  case.  That  is  the  one  about  which  the  article  is, 
substantially. 

77.982.  It  is  not  part  of  the  duty  of  the  cross-examining  counsel  to  do  so,  but  I 
will  ask  you  if  you  wish  to  explain  anything  ? — If  Mr.  Reid  were  here  to  take  notes 
there  would  be  no  necessity,  he  would  ask  me. 

77.983.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reid,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  and  put  any 
questions  to  you. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  I  shall  re-examine,  and  I  will  do  it? — I  could  state  it 
shortly  now. 

( The  President.)  If  you  have  any  other  questions  to  put  to  the  witness  upon  it, 
do  so. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  not  myself,  but  if  it  is  considered  fairer,  I  will  put  any 
questions  that  may  be  necessary. 

(The  President.)  I  am  unable  to  judge.  You  know  the  circumstances,  and  are  better 
able  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary. 

(Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  In  Mr.  Reid’s  absence  I  shall  do  it. 

77.984.  (The  President.)  There  is  no  subject  Judges  have  to  deal  with  that  causes  so 
much  pain  and  anxiety  as  the  meting  out  of  the  due  proportion  of  sentences ;  it  is  the 
most  responsible  duty  that  falls  to  our  lot.  The  question  is . whether  now  you  consider 
that  this  was  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  that  subject  in  this  instance,  in  talking 
about  the  “  glutinous  web  ”  of  the  Judge  who  had  to  exercise  this  painful  duty  ? — 
I  would  be  anxious  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  thing,  and  to  explain  why  those 
things  were  forced  upon  me. 

77.985.  You  are  now  being  asked  whether  you  consider  that  this  was  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  ? — I  certainly  would  write  every  line  of  it  again 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  claim  that  sometime  or  other  I  should  be  asked 
about  the  other  circumstances. 

77.986.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  do  it  fairly  ;  I  am  only  anxious  to  be  fair  :  perhaps 
before  I  ask  you  about  it,  probably  you  would  agree  that  you  have  expressed  in  private 
the  same  opinions  and  sentiments  that  you  have  expressed  in  public,  in  this  article  ? — 
Well,  to  intelligent  people,  who  I  thought  could  influence  the  administration  of  the 
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law,  I  have  ;  but  to  the  Kerry  people  or  farmers  of  that  class,  I  may  tell  you  I  took 
as  strong  a  ground  on  the  other  side — I  was  really  anxious  to  impress  on  them  that 
the  law,  right  or  wrong,  would  be  vindicated,  and  it  was  better  for  them  to  have  no 
sympathy  with  crime. 

77,987.  I  suggest  this  is  addressed  to  law-abiding  and  non-law  abiding  people  by 
putting  it  in  the  form  of  an  article  ? — That  is  addressed  to  the  people — that  is  only 
addressed  to  the  people  who  are  not  of  the  criminal  class ;  those  who  pay  1?.  a  year 
for^a  little  local  paper  are  not  of  the  criminal  class,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 

^  77,988.  The  other  two  cases  were  the  trial  of  James  Denehy  and  Daniel  Sullivan  ? — 
No,  that  was  the  case  of  stealing  tobacco.  That  one  is  Carey’s.  You  will  see  how  it 
happened ;  you  will  see  about  his  getting  blacking  brushes  and  blacking  his  face. 

77.989.  In  the  case  of  Denehy  and  Sullivan  the  jury  did  not  agree. 

{The  President.)  I  think,  Mr.  Murphy,  you  may  fairly  leave  it  to  Mr.  Harrington  to 
cal)  the  witness  attention  to  anything  that  is  necessary. 

(Mr.  Murphy. )  I  think  so,  my  Lord ;  if  I  thought  there  was  anything  in  the  article  I 
would  put  other  questions  ? — I  only  want  to  say  that  the  article  was  more  directed 
against  the  farmers  than  against  the  judge.  I  consider  these  farmers  would  encourage 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  thought  it  a  criminal  thing  for  them  to  do  so. 

77.990.  I  pass  from  July  1882.  I  think  in  the  year  1883  your  brother  was  elected 
member  for  West  Meath,  in  February? — Yes. 

77.991.  And  we  know  that  the  outrages  in  Phoenix  Park  took  place  in  1882,  and  the 
arrests  took  place  in  1883 ;  and  articles  have  been  read  here  which,  it  is  said,  show 
great  horror  at  these  outrages  and  great  anxiety  that  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers 
should  be  brought  to  justice  ? — Yes. 

77.992.  And  those  articles,  I  take  it,  express,  according  to  your  view,  your  genuine 
sentiments  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

/  /  ,993.  Pray,  in  the  year  1883  had  you  a  correspondent  in  Dublin? — I  had  no 
regular  correspondent. 

77.994.  Had  you  one  whose  letters  you  were  in  the  habit  of  printing? — Yes,  we  got 
seme  correspondence  in  the  year  1883. 

77.995.  Whose  letters  you  were  in  the  habit  of  printing? — Yes. 

77.996.  Did  you  print  a  letter  in  your  paper  from  that  man  deploring  the  weakness 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  prisoners  who  pleaded  guilty,  and  complaining  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  staying  power  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  thought  that  that  correspondence  was  such 
as  might  appear,  but  I  have  no  recolleotion  of  that. 

77.997.  I  must  read  it  to  you. — I  know  some  time  afterwards  a  paragraph  in  it  was 
drawn  to  my  attention.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  that.  There  was  one  paragraph 
that  was  called  to  my  attention  at  one  time, 

77.998.  This  is  the  8th  of  May  1883  : — 

“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  for  allowing  such  a  length  of 
“  time  to  elapse  without  having  a  chat  with  my  friends — the  readers  of  the 
‘  Sentinel  ’ — but  so  many  events  are  daily  occurring  to  excite  my  ire  against 
the  powers  that  be,  I  feel  impelled  to  utter  language  of  such  a  nature  that  its 
publication  in  the  columns  of  a  national  organ  would  surely  lead  to  unpleasant 
times  for  the  proprietor,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  before  my  eyes  the  axiom 
“  ‘the  best  part  of  valour  is  discretion.’  The  trials  in  Green  Street  still  drag 
“  their  weary  length  along,  although  some  of  the  accused  kindly  helped  to 
expedite  matters  by  pleading  ‘  guilty,’  the  craven  coward  Delaney,  even 
thanking  for  the  sentence  of  death  which  was  pronounced  against  him.  It  is 
probable  that  Delaney  was  aware  it  would  not  be  carried  out,  as  in  his  anxiety 
“  to  save  his  own  neck  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  rope  round  that  of  young  Tim 
Kelly,  as  to  whose  guilt  even  two  carefully  packed  juries  were  divided,  despite 
“  all  the  help  given  by  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien’s  charges.  From  the  date  of 
“  Delaney’s  first  arrest  on  the  charge  of  being  after  Judge  Lawson,  all  knew  he 
was  the  stuff  of  which  informers  are  made,  but  he  evidently  did  not  know 
“  enough  of  the  movements  of  the  ‘  Inner  Circle,’  and  had  not  imagination 
sufficient  to  supplement  his  want  of  knowledge  to  have  his  services  accepted  as 
the  price  of  his  liberty.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  the  want  of  staeeing,  shown 
by  those  men  at  once  on  the  first  sign  of  dangers,  it  was  ‘  sauve  qui 
peut.  Of  course  there  were  a  few  noble  exceptions,  but  the  great  majority 
tv  ere  utterly  demoralized.  No  matter  how  one  may  reprobate  their  weakness, 
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“  we  can  scarce  wonder  at  it ;  we  who  have  been  told  from  tbe  lips  of  the 
“  victims  themselves  of  the  persecution  they  underwent,  the  intimidation  used, 
“  the  glowing  hopes  of  wealth  and  freedom  in  a  foreign  land  that  were  held 
out  to  them.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  added  Cyprus  to  the  British  colonies, 
“  all  were  puzzled  as  to  the  use  of  the  acquisition.  It  remained  for  the  Liberal 
“  Government  to  let  a  favoured  few  in  the  secret.  When  poor  Joe  Brady  was 
“  brought  up  to  the  secret  investigation  at  the  Castle,  he  was  particularly  im- 
“  plored  to  save  his  young  life  by  telling  all  he  knew ;  the  presiding  genius  at  the 
“  same  time  informing  him  he  would  be  well  rewarded  and  sent  under  protection 
“  to  Cyprus.  Probably  pious  and  truthful  James  Carey,  with  his  worthy  brother 
Peter,  will  start  as  builders  and  government  contractors  in  the  rising  colony. 
“  It  was  not  alone  at  the  authorised  investigations  in  the  Castle  that  these 
“  wretched  men  were  put  to  the  torture,  but  the  solitude  of  their  prison  cells  was 
intruded  on :  each  were  told  that  others  were  informing,  and,  in  kindliest  tones, 
“  besought  to  save  himself.  Can  we  wonder  that  weak-minded  men  should  be 
<4  found  wanting  when  proved  in  such  a  manner  ?  The  guilt  of  all  their  perjury 
“  and  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  tempted  them  to  it.  Were  public  execu- 
“  tions  still  in  vogue,  prices  for  windows  with  a  view  of  the  ‘  drop  ’  at  Kilmainham 
would  rate  as  high  on  Whit  Monday  as  did  those  surrounding  Newgate  in  the 
“  olden  times,  and  the  prices  would  not  be  paid  by  the  scum  of  the  populace, 
unless,  indeed,  we  applied  the  term  to  the  creme  de  la  creme  ;  for  I  am  sure  these 
“  fashionables  who  thronged  the  precincts  of  Green  Street  Court  House,  and  gazed 
“  through  the  open  glasses  on  the  faces  of  the  doomed  brave  men,  would  willingly 
“  gloat  over  their  dying  struggle.” 

I  do  not  propose  to  read  the  rest  of  the  article  unless  you  wish  it,  but  I  ask  you,  in 
your  judgment,  was  the  writer  of  that  article  a  man  who  honestly  sympathised  with 
the  bringing  of  the  criminals  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  to  justice? — Weil,  I  thought 
so,  though  I  may  say  candidly  here,  I  strongly  condemn  the  tone  of  that  article. 

77,999.  Is  that  an  article  which  you  are  now  ashamed  of? — Well,  it  is  an  article 
which  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  went  in,  and  it  is  an  article  I  should  not  like  to  see 
in  my  paper. 

78,000.  Kindly  answer  my  question  ? — I  would  be  ashamed  of  it  if  I  had  written  it ; 
I  want  to  say  that  if  I  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  it,  I  would  not  have  allowed  it.  ’ 

{The  President.)  The  witness  says  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  in  if  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

78,001.  [Mr.  Murphy.)  Is  there  anyone  but  you  responsible  for  the  publication  of  it  ? — 
I  think  you  must  remember  that  that  was  the  time  of  the  prosecution  for  the  silly  thing 
with  regard  to  the  office,  when  those  little  boys  printed  that  notice,  when  we  handed 
them  over  to  justice  the  Crown  said  I  was  a  coward ;  it  was  during  that  time  that  that 

crept  in. 

78,002.  Is  there  anyone  else  but  you  responsible  for  the  publication  of  it? _ There 

was  very  little  responsibility  in  the  office  at  all  then. 

78,003.  Is  there  anyone  but  you  responsible  for  the  publication  ? — Responsible  for 
the  publication  of  that  ?  I  cannot  say.  I  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  I  take  the 
discredit  of  it,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  the 
tone  of  those  letters  were  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murdors,  all  of 

them  ,  and  that  letter  may  be  read  m  another  way,  it  speaks  of  those  informers _ the 

man  Delaney,  and  others — and  the  class  of  evidence  which  they  have  given.  I  think  it 
is  not  intended  to  approve  of  the  murders,  or  sympathise  with  them  at  all. 

78,004.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  the  agrarian  crime  in  the  years  1883  and  1884 
diminished  in  Kerry  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  you  are  right;  that  is  a  view  that  has 
often  been  put  forward.  I  live  in  Kerry  10  months  in  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  I 
had  occasion  to  complain.  I  do  not  think  it  diminished  at  all. 

/  8,005.  That  is  an  answer  to  my  question.  We  have  other  evidence  on  the  subject. 
In  1885,  were  various  branches  of  the  Land  League  started  in  Kerry  ? — The  National 
League  dates,  practically,  in  Kerry,  from  1885. 

78,006.  The  beginning  of  1885  ? — Yes. 

78,007.  There  were  branches,  I  think,  as  early  as  January  1886  there  ?— Yes,  there 
were  in  1885. 

78,008.  January  and  February;  I  have  got  several  of  them  here  ?— In  1886. 

78,009.  1885  ? — 1885.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say. 
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78,010.  And  they  were  pretty  active? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  activity.  I  was 
very  active  in  organising  branches  all  through  the  year  1885,  or  up  to  the  middle ; 

something  occurred  in  the  middle  of  it.  #  . 

78,011.  Speeches  were  made  by  you  and  Mr.  0  Brien  and  various  other  prominent 
members' of  the  party  in  the  county  ?— Yes,  there  were  speeches  in  1885.  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  Mr.  Healy  were  at  Killarney.  I  was  at  that  meeting,  and  Mr.  Dillon  was  at 

Listowel.  _  ..  .  T 

78,012.  You  were  at  Killorglin  on  the  2nd  June  1885?— I  was  at  Killorglm  an  June 


78,013.  I  think  you  organised  a  branch  there? — I  thought  it  was  May;  perhaps  it 

is  June.  I  established  the  Killorglin  branch.  . 

78,014.  I  want  to  establish  a  speech  of  yours  at  that  meeting.  Did  you  use  this 

amongst  other  language  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  date  do  you  put  it  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  2nd  June  1885,  my  Lord. 

“  The  land  grabber  is  coming  forward  and  shows  his  coward  head.  (Ones 
“  of  ‘  Booh  !  ’)  I  say  the  land  grabber  is  coming  forward  and  shows  his  villain 
«  claw,  like  the  foul  demon  does  his  cloven  foot.”  (Renewed  boohing.) 

Did  you  use  that  language  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  at  Killorglin.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  Killorglin.  There  was  no  land  grabbing  at  Killorglin,  in  fact.  My  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  speech  at  Killorglin  was,  it  was  in  denunciation  of  outrages,  and  showing 
the  need  for  the  League.  I  should  be  very  happy  that  it  would  be  read. 

78,015.  Do  you  say  there  was  no  land  grabbing  at  Killorglin  ? — I  have  no  recollection 


that  there  was.  j  .  AT  T  j  ,  mi 

78,016.  Do  you  recollect  using  language  of  that  character? — JNo,  1  do  not.  ihere 
are  some  of  the  expressions  that  I  might  have  used,  but  I  do  not  think  I  used  those 
three  sentences  in  succession  in  that  way  in  any  speech,  at  any  place,  and  I  think  it  is 

unlike  the  Killorglin  speech.  .  ,  ,  ,, 

78  017.  Here  it  is: — “  The  Monster  Meeting.  ( The  learned  Counsel  referred  to  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel. ”)  It  is  in  the  paper  of  2nd  June  1885,  in  the  second  column  of  the 

third  page. 

( The  President.)  What  does  it  purport  to  be  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Report  of  a  monster  meeting  at  Killorglin  ? — The  speech  is  in  full  m 
the  paper  there. 

78,018.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Here  it  is  :  . 

“  I  know  that  here  and  around  you,  and  not  far  from  you  m  a  good  many 
“  districts  surrounding  you,  the  principles  of  the  Irish  National  League  have  been 
«  grossly  violated,  and  that  the  laws,— I  might  say  the  God-given  laws,— preached 
“  to  you  by  the  tribunes  of  Ireland,  have  been  grossly  violated  (cheers),  and  that 
“  the  land  grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  cowardly  head  (booh).  I 
“  I  say  the  land  grabber  has  come  forward  and  shown  his  villain  claw  like  the 
“  foul  demon  does  his  cloven  foot  (renewed  booing).  But  why  should  I  expend 
“  breath  in  trying  to  turn  black  to  white.  You  know  my  friends  it  is  useless  to 
“  attempt  to  make  the  leopard  change  his  spots,  and  landlords  are  no  more  here 
“  to-day  than  they  were  before  taking  the  produce  of  your  country  from  you. 
“  But  I  trust  you  are  changed  from  being  serfs,  slaves,  crouching  and  fawning 
“  sychophants,  and  that  you  stand  here  to-day  to  demand  your  rights,  pledged 
“  and  vowed  to  live  or  die,  to  stand  or  fall  with  those  claims  put  forward. 


_ You  see  there  is  no  local  reference  put  forward  there  ;  that  is  what  I  was  anxious 

to  hear.  You  read  the  three  sentences  together  as  though  it  was  aimed  at  some  man 

in  the  district,  or  some  special  person.  . 

78  019.  In  connexion  with  this  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  their  Lordships  with  the 
proceedings  at  the  different  branches  in  the  year  1885,  or  some  extracts  from  them. 
On  the  30  th  January,  speaking  of  the  prosecution  under  the  Crimes  Act  m  1885,  1  hnd 
some  extracts.  Is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  “  Sentinel  ”  you  said  this  :— 

“  The  parties  charged  were  specially  defended,  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
“  was  overwhelming  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  word  of  every  lying  land  grabber 
“  and  boycotted  blackguard  in  the  county  would  be  taken  singly  against  the  oaths 
“  of  all  the  respectable  people  in  it.” 

—That  is  perfectly  true  in  the  county  Kerry. 
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78,020.  On  the  30th  January  the  same  year,  at  Killorglin,  this  extract  I  have  not 
personally  verified  ? — I  cannot  remember  that.  I  remember  those  words.  I  think 
those  words  must  have  occurred  in  a  leading  article.  I  think  I  wrote  that  myself. 

78,021.  “  Scartaglin.  Any  one  holding  intercourse  with  Cullotty  to  be  shunned.” 
That  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  ? — That  was  read. 

78,022.  February  6th,  Castle  Maine  branch  ? — I  think  they  were  nearly  all  read  in 
Mr.  Gamble’s  evidence. 

78,023.  I  think  not? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  they  were. 

78,024.  You  may  be  right  ? — I  think  they  were  in  District-Inspector  Gamble’s 
evidence. 

78,025.  I  was  proposing  to  put  before  the  Court  in  as  convenient  a  shape  as  I  could 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  branches  of  the  League  in  this  year,  in  order  that  I 
might  contrast  that  with  the  crime  afterwards.  Resolution  of  the  Castlemaine  branch, 
on  the  6th  February  : — 

“  As  land  grabbing  and  grass  grabbing  are  the  most  enlivening  agents  in 
encouraging  eviction,  we  condemn  them  as  something  diabolical  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  consequently,  that  where  battling  for  the  redress  of  our  many 
grievances,  proclaim  that  nothing  short  of  national  independence  will  satisfy  our 
demands,  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  promise  to  employ  all  legitimate  and 
constitutional  means.” 

April  28th,  1885,  Currans  branch  : — 

“  A  resolution  expelling  the  treasurer,  Daley,  for  giving  bail  for  police 
constable  Devlin  (of  the  Currans  shooting  affair).  Lawrence  Griffiths  expelled  for 
violation  of  the  rules.” 

— That  was  for  assisting  Devlin  to  flee  from  justice,  so  the  League  was  bringing  a 
man  to  justice  there. 

78,026.  If  that  is  so,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  what  was  Devlin’s  case  ? — I  know  it 
myself.  It  was  Daly. 

78,027.  What  was  Daly’s  case  ? — Daly  was  a  farmer  who  went  signing  bail  for  30 1. 
for  Devlin,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  Devlin  went  off  to  Queenstown,  and  was  caught 
in  escaping,  and  that  was  the  policeman  who  caused  the  death  of  the  man. 

78,028.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  the  man  was  shot  ? — The  shot  was 
accidental. 

78,029.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  That  is  the  explanation,  March  27th,  at  Milltown : — 

“  That  we  deal  only  with  those  shopkeepers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c.  who 
are  members  of  the  National  League.” 

ft  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  League  to  confine  their  dealings  with  those  who  were 
members  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  many  of  those  in  Kerry  ; 
and  I  remember  writing  strongly  against  it. 

78,030.  Then  I  shall  have  to  go  through  the  list? — I  remember  dealing  strongly 
with  a  resolution  of  that  kind,  and  strongly  condemning  it. 

78,031.  We  attach  some  importance  to  it? — You  may  get  one  in,  out  of  several 
hundreds  of  local  reports. 

78,032.  The  3rd  May  at  the  Fye  branch  : — 

“  Resolution 

“  We  condemn  the  assembled  neutrality  of  those  who  have  not  yet  joined  the 
League.” 

— That  is  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  I  did  not  know  you  had  got  any  at  all 
there. 

78,033.  Carey’s  branch  on  the  12th  May : — 

“  For  the  purpose  of  displaying  our  patriotism  in  a  practical  manner,  we  do 
not  deal  with  anyone  except  a  member  of  the  National  League.” 

Ballyhaw,  26th  May  : — 

“  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  manner  all  grabbing,  and  call  upon 
anyone  so  offending  to  desist  from  thus  acting,  as  we  look  upon  those  persons  as 
the  greatert  curse  to  this,  and  to  their  country.” 

15th  May,  page  3,  column  1,  under  the  heading  of: — 
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“  Roasting  a  Bailiff. 

“  The  following  is  an  account  of  an  outrage  on  James  Lynch,  who  was 
in  charge  of  a  farm  from  which  T.  Cleary  had  been  evicted.  Lynch  had  been 
placed  across  the  fire  and  held  there  by  some  party  or  parties  until  he  was 
severely  burned.” 

— That  must  have  been  put  in  by  the  “  Press  Association.”  Let  me  say  that  would  be 
from  the  “  Press  Association,”  all  or  most  of  them,  and  I  think  it  has  been  read  from 
the  “  Nation  ”  before  my  Lord. 

78,034.  (Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.)  This  is  it — 

“  W.  J.  Paul,  Esq.,  R.M..  attended  at  the  Ballinasloe  Workhouse  - 

That  is  250  miles  away. 

78,035.  “  For  the  purpose  of  taking  the  dying  depositions  of  a  man,  named  James 

Lynch,  a  sheriff’s  bailiff,  who  met  with  severe  treatment  on  Wednesday  night 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

“  Mr.  John  H.  Cleary,  Armaghbey,  Ballinasloe,  farming  200  acres,  held 
under  Hans  White,  Dublin,  "was  served  with  an  ejectment  process,  and  the  sheriff 
attended  on  Monday  last,  and  after  seizing  on  the  goods  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  put  special  bailiffs  to  take  charge  of  the  place.  Mr.  Cleary, 
in  the  meantime  had  his  place  auctioned  and  to  be  sold  the  same  day,  and  the 
good-will  of  his  holding  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bernard  Rochford,  Forest  View  House, 
Ballymacward.  The  sheriff’s  officers  remained  all  night  in  charge  of  the  place, 
and  from  the  deposition  of  the  dying  man,  it  would  appear  that  about  12  o  clock 
at  niodit  Mr.  Cleary  came  to  his  house  from  whence  he  had  been  evicted  that 
morning  and  produced  two  bottles  of  whiskey  which  he  gave  to  the  keepers, 
one  of  whom  (named  Cunningham)  got  drunk  and  retired,  leaving  Lynch  behind. 
The  latter  was  also  set  drunk  and  placed  across  the  fire  and  held  there  by  some 
party  or  parties  until  he  was  severely  burned.  Cunningham,  the  other  bailiff, 
in  the  morning  repaired  to  Aliascragh,  the  nearest  police  station,  and  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  police  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  the  injured  man  was 
removed  to  the  workhouse.  The  information  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Clary 
was  arrested  on  the  charge,  and  he  is  at  present  in  the  Bridewell,  pending  further 
enquiries.  The  occurrence  has  caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  this  district. 

78,036.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  nothing  about  Press  Association  there  ?— It 
is  palpable.  I  had  not  a  correspondent  250  miles  away  from  Kerry. 

78,037.  (The  President.)  The  question  is  as  to  the  heading  ? — That  was  the 
newspaper  heading  all  through  the  country,  and  it  was  clipped  from  the  papers. 

78,038.  (The  Attorney- General.)  There  is  no  reference  to  any  other  paper  of  any  kind. 
It  is  a  paragraph  “  roasting  a  bailiff,”  in  the  ordinary  large  type  ? — I  state  positively 
the  heading  in  all  is  taken  from  another  paper ;  if  I  get  10  minutes  after  my 
examination  I  can  show  you. 

(The  President.)  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it  comes  from  another  paper 
or  not,  it  has  no  bearing  either  way. 

78,039.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  the  next  is  the  19th  of  June  1885, 
Killorglin.  This  was  the  surrender  of  a  farm  by  a  man  named  Sullivan.  The  para- 
graph'you  have  got  is  this  :  “  Repentant  sinner  sought  forgiveness.”  That  is  the  way 
in  which  you  describe  his  giving  it  up  ? — That  is  the  way  it  is  described  in  the 
“  Killorglin  Correspondent.”  "  I  adopt  that,  but  I  would  like  to  keep  those  distinct. 

78,040.  Then  the  Ballydonoghue  Branch,  on  June  23rd,  1885  (page  3,  column  3) 
resolved : — 

“That  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  buy  hay  or  meadowing  from  any 
farmer  during  the  coming  sales  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Irish  National 
League.” 

By  the  same  branch  on  the  8th  September  1885,  a  farmer  was  expelled  for  buying 
empty  firkins  for  a  land-grabber.  Then  at  Causeway,  on  the  31st  July  1885,  there 
was  this  resolution  (page  3,  column  1)  : — 

“  That  no  member  of  this  branch  will  give  stones  to  any  road  contractor  who 
is  not  joined  in  this  League.” 

— That  is  a  reprehensible  one. 
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78,041.  Then  at  Ardfert  on  August  25th,  1885  : — 

“Michael  and  Janies  Kirby  came  before  the  League,  and  apologised  for 
having  taken  care  of  an  evicted  farm  at  Liscahane  from  which  James  Kirby  (a 
relative)  had  been  evicted.  They  pledged  themselves  never  to  have  any  more  to 
do  with  ‘  Crobeen  ’  work  either  for  Mrs.  Denny  or  anybody  else.  ‘  The  meeting 
‘  charitably  extended  a  pardon  to  the  pair  of  penitents.’  ” 

Then  at  Ballyhar,  on  the  25th  August  1885,  it  was  resolved  : — 

“  That  every  householder  in  the  parish  do  come  forward  at  once  and  enrol 
himself  under  the  banner  of  the  National  League,  it  not  being  considered  sufficient 
for  the  junior  members  of  the  families  to  be  joined  therein.” 

Then  there  is  this  paragraph  : — 

“  In  the  above  report  a  resolution  was  contained  which,  from  motives  of 
prudence,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  omit. — Ed.  ‘  K.  8.’  ” 

Do  you  remember  what  was  the  paragraph  which  motives  of  prudence  prevented  you 
from  printing  ? — No,  I  do  not,  but  the  word  “  prudence  ”  would  mean  prudence  with 
regard  to  the  League,  certainly  not  with  regard  to  myself.  I  know  that  there  were 
certainly  sometimes  strange  reports,  boycotting  resolutions  of  an  aggressive  character 
that  I  did  suppress  for  the  sake  of  the  League,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  that  I 
did  not  care  to  give  currency  to  in  the  paper. 

78,042.  The  next  is  Lixnaw,  22nd  September  1885  :  — 

“  That  we  earnestly  request  of  all  parties  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  League 
to  come  forward  and  do  so,  as  all  defaulters’  names  will  in  a  few  more  Sundays 
be  posted  up  on  the  chapel  gate.’ 

And  on  the  same  day  : — 

“  Two  men  were  directed  to  attend  and  explain  their  conduct  in  talking  to 
John  Brown,  who  is  boycotted  and  under  police  protection.” 

— You  will  find  condemnations  of  that  practice  in  the  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel.’  You  will 
find  leading  articles  on  that  practice  strongly  condemning  that  posting. 

78,043.  ( The  President.)  Was  there  ever  any  action  taken  hy  the  central  body 
condemning  these  things  which  you  say  were  condemned  by  you? — Yes,  my  Lord, 
mney  branches  in  Ireland  were  dissolved  for  that.  You  will  have  evidence  of  that. 

78,044.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  go  to  that  now.  Can  yon  point  me  to  any  resolution 
of  the  central  body  in  Kerry  prior  to  1887  condemning  this  class  of  acts  ? — There  was 
no  central  body  in  Kerry,  but  I  can  give  you  articles  from  the  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel  ’ 
condemning  that  practice. 

78,045.  Other  than  those  which  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Rekl  ? — Yes,  in  1883,  with 
regard  to  the  Ballylongford  League  there  is  an  article  headed,  “  Save  us  from  our 
friends,”  and  it  talks  even  of  the  cowardly  policy  of  their  doings. 

78,046.  That  is  general  declamation,  if  I  may  say  so  ? — I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  a 
definite  statement.  I  am  giving  you  the  heading  of  the  article  and  the  incident  in 
answer  to  what  you  say ;  but  I  am  more  than  a  witness  in  this  case  ;  I  am  a  defendant. 
I  am  here  a  criminal  under  cross-examination. 

78,047.  (The  President.)  You  are  now  in  the  position  of  a  witness.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  anything  which  calls  for  that  observation.  You  will  answer  the  learned 
counsel’s  questions  ? — I  will,  my  Lord.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  make  my  answer  as 
definite  as  possible. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  bear  in  mind  the  question  I  have  put,  Mr.  Reid,  whether 
there  is  any  action  of  the  central  body  condemning  these  things  which  the  witness  in 
his  own  interest  says  he  condemned  ? 

(Mr.  Pv.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  will  be  called. 

(The  President.)  Very  well. 

78.048.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  On  the  16th  of  October  the  Kilgarvan  Branch  was  formed. 
Archdeacon  O’Sullivan  presided  at  the  preliminary  meeting.  At  a  meeting  on 
December  4th  ° 

“  Humphrey  Lynch  was  ordered  to  leave  employ  of  Mr.  Hartrop  as  caretaker 
on  an  evicted  farm.’ 

— Humphrey  Lynch  would  be  a  member  of  the  League,  and  I  suppose  he  would  be 
ordered  to  do  that  or  leave  the  League. 
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78  049  That  would  be  the  regular  course  of  business,  would  it?  Ido  not  think 
the  League  would  have  a  member  acting  in  direct  violation  of  wnat  they  were 

aS78  050.  It  would  be  the  regular  course  to  order  him  to  leave?  It  would  be  the 
regular  course  to  order  him  to  leave  the  League  ;  to  have  his  option  whether  he 
W0Uld  give  up  the  practice  which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  League. 

78,051.  I  go  to  the  Knockane  branch  now  : — 

“Oct.  23rd.  Jer.  Houlihan,  charged  with  grass-grabbing  by  Daniel 
Mahony,  apologised,  and  was  admitted  a  member.” 

Ballyhar  on  the  6th  November,  page  3,  column  5  : — 

“  Michael  Foley  expelled  for  having  paid  his  rent.” 

-That  is  very  strange  by  itself,  because  I  presume  every  man  in  the  district  would 
have  paid  his  rent  one  way  or  another.  It  is  possible  Michael  Foley  might  have 
been  one  of  a  number  of  men  to  enter  into  a  combination  to  claim  a  certain  reduction, 
and  that  he  broke  through  it,  or  something  of  that. 

78,052.  November  24tli.  Firies  branch,  page  3,  column  2  : 

“A  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  to  Mrs.  O’Sullivan,  whose  son  was  shot  in 
the  Moonlight  affray  at  Castle  Farm  (the  Curtin  murder).  A  subscription  list 
was  opened  immediately  after  mass  on  her  behalf.  In  a  few  hours  the  sum  of 
3 51  Was  subscribed.  All  the  parishes  of  Kerry  are  expected  to  follow  the  example. 
The  Rev.  P.  O’Connor  presided.” 

_ There  is  a  letter  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  paper  contradicting  that  report,  and 

saying  that  the  League  passed  no  resolution  in  regard  to  Mrs.  O  foullivan. 

78,053.  There  is  some  letter  contradicting  it  ?— Yes. 

78,054.  I  shall  be  happy  to  read  it  if  there  is.  On  that  same  day  I  find  this 
paragraph  after  the  subscription  of  35 1. : 

“  The  members  of  the  League  proposed  marching  to  Tralee,  on  Sunday,  to 
be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  Allen, 
Larkin,  and  O’Brien.” 

Was  that  done  with  your  sanction  ? — Do  you  mean  was  that  paragraph  inserted  with 
my  sanction  ? 

78,055.  Yes  ? — I  suppose  the  paragraph  was.  .  , .  . 

78  056.  The  proceeding  was  one  which  you  sanctioned  also  the  action  or  tne 
League  1—1  certainly  would  not  sanction  the  action  of  the  League  m  this  case ;  it  was 
nothino-  at  all  to  do  with  the  League  ;  but  if  these  men,  as  Nationalists,  wished  to  do 
so,  I  saw  nothing  wrong  in  it.  But  I  think  the  League  ought  to  be  kept  to  the 
business  of  the  League  pure  and  simple. 

78,057.  Ballybunion,  Dec.  8th: — 

Resolution:  “That  any  member  of  this  branch  who  is  found  associating, 
harbouring,  or  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with  an  emergency  man,  a  herd,  a 
grass-grabber,  a  land-grabber,  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  National 
movement,  and  be  liable  to  expulsion.” 

Now  rightly  or  -wrongly,  according  to  the  police  returns  it  would  appear  that  two 
outrages  only  prior  to  June  2nd,  when  you  opened  this  branch  at  Killorglin,  are 
recorded  as  agrarian,  whereas  there  were  13  afterwards,  of  which  four  were  in  the 
month  of  June  ? — It  appears  in  the  return  so,  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  outrages 
which  were  occurring  during  the  time  might  as  well  have  been  called  agrarian  at  one 
time  of  the  year  as  another.  They  are  called  agrarian  when  it  suits,  and  they  are  not 
put  in  as  agrarian  when  it  does  not  suit  to  put  them  in.  . 

79,058.  That  is  an  imputation  on  those  who  make  the  return.  Iam  speaking  or 
mv  knowledge.  There  was  robbery  going  on  night  after  night.  People  who  had 
money  in  their  houses  sometimes  had  it  taken.  The  very  same  sort  of  thing  was 
going  on.  The  people  treated  it  as  robbery  pure  and  simple  until  there  was  an  object 

in  piitting  it  in  the  returns,  and  then  you  find  they  swell.  T  , 

78  059.  Your  view  is  that  crime  did  not  follow  the  action  of  the  League.  1  want 
to  call  attention  to  1886  ? — I  wish  to  say  in  fairness,  agrarian  crime  increased  some¬ 
what  in  that  year.  I  believe  that  there  was  great  depression  set  m  again  m  that  year, 
and  agrarian  crime,  I  think,  pure  and  simple,  increased. 
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78,060.  The  League  was  started  at  a  meeting  at  Knocknagoshill  on  the  6th  January, 
in  1886? — On  the  6th  January,  in  1886,  the  League  was  started  at  Knocknagoshill. 

78,061.  You  were  a  speaker  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  one  I  referred  to  in  referring 
to  Moriarty’s  speech. 

78,062.  Am  I  right  in  saying  very  strong  speeches  were  delivered  there  about  land- 
grabbers  and  others  ? — bio,  undoubtedly  not ;  and  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  that  the 
Government  should  suppress  the  report  of  my  speech  at  that  meeting. 

78,063.  [The  President.)  In  what  way  have  the  Government  suppressed  it  ? — They 
have  given  me  no  report  of  it;  there  is  no  report  of  it. 

78,064.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Government? — I  mean  the  Government  shorthand 
writers  or  the  police  officers. 

78,065.  I  want  to  understand  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  Government 
have  unfairly  suppressed  the  report  ? — They  have  produced  no  report,  and  sav  they 
will  give  no  report. 

78,066.  Do  you  mean  in  this  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

78,067.  The  Government  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Inquiry? — It  was  the 
Government  Inspector  who  provided  Dr.  Moriarty’s  speech. 

78,068.  The  proper  thing  would  have  been  to  have  called  for  it  ? — It  was  called  for 
here  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  He  asked  Huggins  whether  he  had  any  report  of  my 
speech,  and  Huggins  said  he  had  not. 

78,069.  What  I  am  calling  attention  to  is  that  you  have  no  business  to  introduce 
expressions  of  that  kind.  The  Government  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Inquiry. 
The  witnesses  have  been  ordinary  witnesses  ? — My  Lord,  I  cannot  discriminate. 

78,070.  Yes;  you  must  not  deal  with  the  Government;  deal  with  the  witness.  Who 
is  the  witness  ? — Huggins  gave  this  speech  of  Moriarty’s  in  which  this  nasty  expression 
occurs,  and  Huggins  does  not  give  a  line  of  my  speech  when  I  spoke  an  hour 
denouncing  crime  in  that  place. 

78,071.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  If  that  is  the  grievance,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  think  I  am  in 
poss  ession  of  the  other  report  which  was  vouched  I  think  at  the  time,  though  it  was 
not  produced  when  Mr.  Huggins  was  here? — That  would  be  very  well.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  that. 

78,072.  See  whether  this  is  right.  The  date  is  6th  January,  1886,  I  am  informed. 
I  believe  my  friends  will  find  the  witness  is  mis-informed  about  this,  and  they  have  a 
copy  of  this. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Indeed  we  have  not. 

( The  President.)  We  will  have  it  before  us. 

(The  Witness .)  It  is  not  put  in,  or  proved,  my  Lord. 

78,073.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  See  whether  you  recollect  this.  The  Reverend  McCasey  was 
one  of  the  speakers  ? — No.  I  would  venture  to  say  you  have  not  a  line,  because  all 
the  speeches  were  denunciatory  of  outrages,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  had  not  a  line 
of  their  report. 

78,074.  That  is  another  imputation? — It  is  an  imputation  I  make  on  my  oath  here, 
after  having  well  considered  the  matter. 

78,075.  Was  there  a  shorthand  writer  of  the  name  of  Hourican  present,  a  constable? 
— He  is  not  a  shorthand  writer  at  all. 

78,076.  Was  there  a  constable  present  ? — There  was  a  constable  present. 

78,077.  Of  the  name  of  Hourican? — Yes. 

78,078.  I  propose  to  read  his  report  and  see  whether  you  agree  with  it.  First  of  all 
come  the  resolutions ;  then  the  abstract  of  speeches. 

(The  President.)  Is  this  the  Knocknagoshil  meeting? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

“  Rev.  McCasey,  P.P.,  Abbeyfeale,  Chairman,  said  he  came  here  to-day  to 
“  preside  at  this  meeting  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Father  Moriarty,  of  Brosna, 
“  and  also  to  denounce  landgrabbers  as  the  curse  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
“  should  be  passed  by  on  the  streets  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  that  no  person 
“  should  speak  to  or  look  at  them.  He  advised  them  to  pay  no  rent,  except  a 
“  fair  one,  which  this  year  he  believes  to  be  no  rent,  until  they  would  count  all  the 
“  money  they  made  for  the  past  year,  after  clothing  and  supporting  their  families 
“  comfortably  and  paying  all  their  calls  ;  then  deduct  a  reasonable  wages  for 
“  yourselves  and  family  for  the  working  of  the  farm,  pocket  half  the  ^profits, 


whatever  they  are,  and  then  give  the  remainder  to  the  landlord.  If  you  have 
-  no  profits,  then  give  him  none  at  all,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  he  won  t  get  any 
“  this  year.  He  also  denounced  outrages,  and  said  they  would  injure  the  cause 

“  of  the  country." 

78  079  Is  that  right? — It  is  not  right  to  put  that  report  in  that  way.  That  is  what 
I  maintain  is  not  right.  That  man  was  sent  to  take  a  report  of  the  speech  He  has 
no  right  to  summarise  it  and  say,  “  He  also  denounced  outrage.  I  say  the  bulk  ot  the 

speech  was  a  denunciation  of  outrage.  ,  ,  „ 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  my  friend  would  desire  I  should  point  out  that  the  heading 
of  this  is  “  Abstract  of  speeches." 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  said  so.  , 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  possible  I  should  like  to  have  the  whole  note  of  these  speeches. 

(Mr.  Murphy,)  There  is  no  difficulty.  _  .  .,  „ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  only  anxious  my  learned  friend  should  have  it.  -DOtn 
sides  have  had  access  to  the  same  transcripts.  If  there  is  anything  more  it  can  be 

road 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  purports  to  be  signed  by  the  constable  as  the  whole  of  what  he 
took. 

(The  Witness.)  There  is  no  more. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Perhaps  he  did  not  take  any  more. 

(The  President.)  No. 

78,080.  (Mr.  Murphy,)  Now  this  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Edward  Harrington 

“  Mr.  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.,  referred  to  the  second  resolution,  and  said 
“  that  the  man  who  grabbed  land,  grass,  or  cut  rushes  on  evicted  farms,  should 
«  not  be  spoken  to."  Wherever  he  might  he  met  he  should  be  shunned  by  every 
“  rmht-minded  man.  Those  people  who  cut  rushes  on  those  farms  should  know 
“  that  that  was  grabbing.  Those  rushes  pointed  their  tapering  heads  to  heaven, 
“  as  if  to  invoke  vengeance  on  the  man  who  grabbed  them  off  evicted  farms. 

“  Pay  your  landlord  a  fair  rent,  but  do  not  steal  to  pay  him.  If  there  is  anything 
«.  to  "justify  stealing  it  might  be  stealing  to  relieve  the  wants  of  poor  struggling 
“  neighbours,  but  mind  don’t  steal  to  pay  the  landlord.  Do  not  commit  any 
“  outrages,  as  at  the  present  time  they  only  injure  the  best  interests  of  the 
“  country,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

That  is  a  vile  paraphrase  of  what  I  said.  It  is  a  most  unjust  representation.  I  say 
honestly  that  my  speech  on  that  occasion  was  as  strongly  denunciatory  of  outrage  as 
any  article  which  has  been  read  here  from  my  paper.  My  whole  speech  was  devoted 
against  outrages  in  that  district,  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing  that  that  man  will  be  paid 
Government  money  to  go  and  make  what  is  virtually  a  libel  upon  me. 

78  081.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  no  report  to  be  found  in  any  national  paper 
of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting? — Yes,  and  that  explains  the  shortness  of  your 
reports,  because  I  always  alleged  that  these  policemen  used  to  copy  our  own  reports, 

and  write  in  their  own  additions  to  them.  _  .  -a  a 

78  082  If  the  speeches  delivered  at  that  meeting  were  speeches  that  it  was  considered 

safe  and  judicious  to  publish,  how  comes  it  that  they  were  not  published  ?  I  will 
explain  to  you,  and  I  claim  to  be  allowed  to  explain  that.  At  that  meeting  we  went 
into  Abbeyfeale,  and  came  from  that  back  intD  the  county  of  Kerry.  W e  went  by 
train  We  drove  back  to  catch  the  train.  A  frost  came  on  ;  our  horse  fell,  and  we 
missed  the  train  that  night.  It  was  Mr.  Dunn,  a  Cork  reporter,  that  we  had  with  us. 
I  asked  him  to  duplicate  for  my  paper.  When  I  came  home  to  Kerry  I  met  a  brother 
of  mine  whom  I  had  not  met  in  my  life  before,  and  I  spent  some  days  with  him  m  the 
county.  I  left  the  paper  in  charge  of  this  man,  and  he  put  m  the  report. 

78,083.  This  is  the  Cork  reporter,  is  it  not,  with  whom  you  had  the  discussion  as  to 

the  propriety  of  publishing  what  Moriarty  said  ?— Exactly. 

78  084  And  which  you  lefr  to  his  discretion  to  publish  or  not  .-=-On  the  contraiy, 
I  encouraged  tire  Cork  reporter.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  Moriarty  prosecuted  for 
that  speech.  It  is  the  only  one  of  those  meetings  which  did  not  appear  m  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel,”  and  that,  to  my  mind,  explains  why  the  police  do  not  give  a  full  report  ot  it, 
because  they  always  copy  their  reports  from  those  papers.  T  , 

78,085.  The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Sheehan,  M.P.  You  recollect  this  .  I  do. 
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78,086.  - 

“  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan,  M.P.,  asked  the  people  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
“  boycotting — that  powerful  instrument  which  they  possessed — against  the  land- 
“  grabber  and  the  grass-grabber,  and  said  he  knew  that  there  were  plenty  of 
“  people  about  here  who  have  received  these  processes  for  rent,  but  he  warned 
“  them  against  going  behind  their  neighbours’  backs  to  pay  their  rents,  but  to 
stick  together.  Go  to  the  League  rooms,  post  the  documents  on  the  walls 
there  to  show  every  person  the  condition  they  are  in.  Let  no  man  go  slinking 
“  into  the  rent  office  behind  his  neighbour’s  back.  If  he  does  he  is  as  bad  as  any 
grabber,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Wffien  we  have  our  own 
“  Parliament  we  will  parcel  out  the  land  ourselves  at  its  value.  They  heard  a  lot 
“  about  a  fair  rent,  but  I  consider  a  ‘  fair  rent  ’  to  be  *  no  rent.’  He  also  spoke 
against  the  commission  of  outrages,  as  at  present,  when  the  goal  was  so  nearly 
“  reached,  they  might  injure  the  cause.” 

—I  say  that  is  a  very  malicious  report  by  that  policeman  of  all  those  meetings.  I  say 
strongly  that  every  speech  there  on  that  day  was  aimed  directly — because  there  was 
some  cattle  stealing  m  the  locality  at  outrage.  It  was  the  object  of  our  meeting  in 
fact,  I  might  say. 

78,087.  Mr.  Stack.  M.P.,  was  the  next  speaker? — Mr.  Stack  also  strongly  condemned 
outrages. 

78,088.  - 

“  J.  Slack,  Esq.,  M.P.,  spoke  of  the  number  of  evictions  that  would  probably 
take  place  this  year  by  the  landlords  in  the  locality,  but  they  might  all 
know  from  him  there  as  a  member  of  an  alien  Parliament  that  he  is  going 
“  into  the  British  Parliament  House  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Sandes,  the  Herberts, 
the  Husseys,  the  Headleys,  and  Kenmares,  and  would  not  rest  until  he  saw  the 
**  total  extinction  of  landlordism.” 

Then  follows  the  speech  of  Dr.  Moriarty,  which  you  say  was  correct  in  substance _ 

What  I  said  was  that  I  caught  the  remarks.  I  could  not  say.  J  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

78,089.  We  have  got  your  account  ?— Yes. 

78,090.  He  was  followed,  was  he  not,  by  Mr.  Patrick  O’Sullivan,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  branch?  I  think  what  happened  was  this;  The  three  members  and  the  chair¬ 
man’s  speeches  were  made  before  this  man  spoke. 

78,091.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  from  the  report  of  the  constable.  Are  you  prepared 
to  contradict  this,  that  Patrick  O’Sullivan,  the  president,  followed  Moriarty  ?— I  think 
the  branch  was  only  formed  on  that  day.  I  thought  there  was  no  president  of  it. 

Patrick  O’Sullivan,  President  of  Knocknagoshil  Irish  National  League 
“  spoke  on  the  necessity  for,  and  the  benefits  to  be  acquired  by,  Home  Rule,  and 
the  boycotting  of  grabbers.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  all  the  landlords 
buried  six  feet  under  ground,  and  would  like  to  see  them  all  in  “  Fiddler’s 
“  £  Green,’  seven  miles  below  the  hot  place.” 

Maurice  Murphy,  Listowel,  also  spoke.  His  remarks  were  all  directed  to  the  necessity 
for  the  people  joining  the  National  League  and  against  the  payment  of  unjust  rents  ? 
-—I  wish  to  say  again  that  while  speaking  for  an  hour  fully  three  quarters  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  denunciation  of  outrage. 

78,093.  It  purports  to  be  signed  by  James  Hourican,  a  constable,  with  his  number  ? 

I  know  the  man  Hourican  very  well.  He  is  not  a  shorthand  writer. 

78,094.  On  the  13th  of  July  of  that  year,  Baron  Dowse  was  the  judge  of  the  assizes 
I  think  ? — Yes.  ’ 

78,095.  I  am  quoting  only  an  extract  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel’s  ”  report  of  what 
he  said,  It  is  the  13th  of  July  1886  — 

“  I  am  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  pass  some  sort  of  an  opinion  in  a  general 
“  way  upon  the  condition  of  this  country,” 

Then  I  pass  over  a  quantity — 

And.  having  regard  to  the  information  I  have  previously  received  and 
**  information  I  have  received  now — 
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I  am  passing  over  again,  my  Lord,  matter  which  I  do  not  think  would  assist  either 
side  so  far  as  I  recollect  it. 

“  to  tell  you  my  deliberate  opinion  is  that  the  County  Kerry  was  never  in  a 
“  worse  position  or  condition  than  it  now  is  with  reference  to  crime — never.  I 
“  find  that  219  offences  specially  reported  to  the  constabulary  have  been  com- 
“  mitted  here  since  the  last  assizes.” 

That  was  about  four  months  before  that  ? — I  think  that  is  the  very  speech  in  which 
Baron  Dowse  expressed  his  condolence  to  the  grand  jury  for  one  of  their  members 
being  murdered,  and  that  member  of  the  jury  was  standing  in  front  of  him  all  the  time 
he  was  addressing  the  grand  jury.  There  was  some  laughter  in  court,  in  which  the 
learned  Baron  himself  joined  very  heartily  at  the  time.  So  those  statements  which  are 
suppli 'd  to  you  of  the  judges  are  not  reliable  in  those  cases. 

78,096.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  considered  it  a  serious  offence  for  an  evicted 
tenant  to  retake  forcible  possession  of  his  holding  or  not? — No,  I  do  not  consider  it.  I 
am  speaking  morally.  Of  course  I  recognise  it  as  a  legal  offence.  It  has  been  treated 
in  Kerry  as  if  it  was  the  greatest  crime. 

78,097.  And  if  it  was  done  with  the  assistance  of  armed  men,  does  that  make  any 
difference  in  your  view  ? — I  certainly  would  not  be  for  encouraging  its  being  done  by 
armed  men.  I  have  seen  women  nursing  their  little  babies  by  the  hedge  side.  I  have 
kicked  in  the  door  myself,  and  put  them  in.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  month  of 
December  nursing  their  babies  by  the  hedge  side.  I  have  kicked  in  the  door  myself, 
and  told  them  to  tell  who  did  it,  and  willing  to  take  the  consequences. 

78,098.  On  the  16th  December,  at  a  meeting  at  Glenbeigh,  at  which  Mr.  Sheehan, 
who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament,  also  was  present,  did  you  say  this  ? — I  did  that  very 
thing  at  Glenbeigh. 

78,099.  Did  you  tell  the  people  this,  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  the  people  of 
Glenbeigh,  if  one  hour  after  they  were  evicted,  they  would  remain  outside  the  shelter 
of  their  homes  which  you  knew  had  occurred  in  that  county  before? — Certainly,  Glen¬ 
beigh.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  crime  for  the  man  who  would  allow  his  wife  and  children 
outside  of  those  little  cabins  they  built  themselves.  The  farm  in  no  cases  more  than 
21.  a  year.  The  little  house  was  worth  20 1.  or  25 1.  They  had  built  it  themselves.  All 
T  told  them  was  not  to  put  a  beast  on  the  farm,  but  not  to  allow  their  children  on  the 
parish.  They  were  25  miles  from  a  workhouse,  and  I  saw  40  women,  some  nursing 
young  babies,  by  the  hedge  side  in  the  month  of  November  and  December  in  that  glen, 
and  I  kicked  the  doors  in  myself. 

78.100.  As  the  result  of  some  proceedings,  whether  of  the  Land  League  or  not,  their 
Lordships  will  determine? — There  was  no  Land  League  there. 

78.101.  Are  you  aware  that  the  recorded  agrarian  outrages  rose  from  15  in  1885  to 
23  in  1886  in  Kerry  ? — Recorded  agrarian  outrages  ? 

78.102.  Yes,  from  15  to  23? — Yes,  I  am  surprised  they  are  so  small. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  in  the  return  your  Lordship  had,  which  is  only  part  of  the 
outrages. 

78.103.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  a  serious  matter.  Did  that  include  among  other  things 
the  murder  of  Tagney  and  Flahine,  and  the  outrages  which  you  say  were  not  outrages 
upon  Gloster  and  Edward  Herbert,  and  also  the  attacks  upon  Leary  and  Brosnan  ? — I 
cannot  say  ;  but  there  were  outrages  which  the  police  admitted  to  be  bogus  outrages. 
There  were  other  outrages  the  police  put  down  as  agrarian,  which  I  still  believe  to  be 
bogus  outrages,  and  I  can  specify  those  for  you. 

78.104.  Now,  I  go  away  to  1887.  It  was  in  that  year,  was  it  not,  that  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  James  Fitzmaurice  by  the  Lixnaw  Land  League  commenced  ?  I  cannot  say. 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Fitzmaurice  case.  The  first  thing  I  heard  of  the  case  was 
the  murder.  Then  I  searched  up  my  paper,  of  course,  when  the  matter  was  spoken  of, 
and  was  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  debate,  to  see  whether  there  had  been  any 
denunciation,  and  I  only  found  that  incidental  reference  which  was  read  in  this  Court 
on  one  occasion,  and  that  is  all  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  Lixnaw  League  or  the 
Fitzmaurice  proceedings. 

78.105.  From  your  own  paper  I  propose  to  take  the  history  of  that  persecution? 
Well,  I  only  found  one,  which  is  in  October.  I  will  assist  you  by  saying  it  is  in  the 
previous  October. 
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78.106.  I  can  assist  you  more  than  that ;  it  is  January  23rd,  1887.  Will  you  kindly 
check  that,  Mr.  Reid? — I  think  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  check  it,  because  there 
was  one  which  occurred  in  the  “  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter.”  I  can  assist  you,  Mr.  Murphy  ; 
I  know  where  the  error  is.  There  is  another  paper,  the  “  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter,” 
which  would  come  out  a  day  after  mine,  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  may  be  in  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  resolution  would  be  put  in.  During  Miss  Fitzmaurice’s  evidence  the 
same  thing  occurred. 

78.107.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  whether  it  is  in  your  paper  or  in  the  “Weekly 

Reporter  ”  that  there  was  a  resolution  at  Lixnaw  on  the  23rd  of  January  that  James 
Fitzmaurice  having  acted  the  part  of  a  special  constable - 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  deference  we  have  looked  in  this  number  of  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel,”  to  which  my  friend  had  referred,  and  I  think  the  Attorney-General  will 
concur  with  me  that  it  is  not  there. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  so  understand. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  do  not  think  my  friend  is  at  liberty  to  read  a  resolution  unless 
this  gentleman  says  he  knows  of  it. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  form  of  the  question,  only  differently  phrased,  have  you 
any  doubt  that  there  was  ? — Of  course,  I  was  at  my  Parliamentary  duties  during  that 
time,  and  I  do  not  get  that  other  local  paper. 

78.108.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  But,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  hardly  would  suggest  if  it  was  in 
the  report  that  it  was  imaginary  ?— Well,  it  is  not  a  nice  position  to  put  me  in,  to  put 
an  imputation  on  a  rival  paper,  but  if  I  am  pressed  to  do  it  I  will  certainly  give  you 
my  opinion  about  the  “Weekly  Reporter.”  I  have  not  read  it.  I  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  it  than  you  have. 

78.109.  I  will  read  it  to  you  ? — The  reading  of  it  will  not  assist  me. 

78.110.  I  cannot  press  it  beyond  that?— I  wish  to  say  candidly  that  I  heard  it  was 
said  before  the  Court  here  that  other  resolutions  had  been  in  another  paper.  I  searched 
my  own  paper  and  I  only  found  the  one  which  was  an  incidental  reference  to 
Fitzmaurice. 

78.111.  I  pass  that  by.  February  4th  has  been  proved,  at  page  945  : — “  The  Secretary 
“  was  directed  to  write  to  James  Fitzmaurice,  summoning  him.”  Then  June  24th, 
here  again  I  must  ask  to  have  my  report  verified  ? — I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

78.112.  June  24th,  a  resolution  on  a  speech  at  Lixnaw.  Who  was  the  president  of 
the  Lixnaw  Branch  ? — The  Lixnaw  branch  of  the  National  League  had  ceased  to  exist 
some  two  months  before  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  Kerry,  and  it  is  not  now 
in  existence  ;  it  died  out. 

78.113.  Who  was  in  1887  president  of  that  branch? — The  Reverend  Father 
Noolan,  P.P.,  was  the  president  of  the  Lixnaw  branch  for  a  short  time. 

78.114.  Had  they  a  minute  book  for  the  resolutions  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  attended  the 
branch  when  it  was  being  formed  at  a  public  meeting,  and  of  course,  in  that  case, 
there  would  be  no  books  ;  when  it  was  formed  they  would  have  a  minute  book. 

78.115.  Who  ought  to  have  the  custody  of  it? — There  were  two  secretaries,  I  think, 
Quilter  and  Dowling,  of  course  I  am  taking  my  information  as  supplied  to  the  paper' 
and  seeing  their  names  attached. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  asks  me  to  state  that  Quilter  was  brought  over 
by  us  as  a  witness  here,  but  unfortunately  he  died  before  he  was  examined. 

78.116.  Mr.  Dowling  is  alive,  I  think  ?— Yes,  but  Quilter  had  charge  of  the  books  ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  brought  them  over  here. 

78.117.  Have  you  any  reason  for  saying  that  Quilter,  as  distinguished  from  Dowling, 
would  have  the  books  ? — I  was  thinking  that  the  reason  for  having  Quilter  over  was 
because  he  would  have  the  books,  and  was  in  charge  more  than  Dowling. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  on  the  24th  of  June. 

78.118.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  “  Mr.  Quilter  said,— - 

“  It  was  clearly  a  case  of  grabbing,  and  that  of  course  would  be  dealt  with  as 
“  any  ordinary  land-grabber.” 

That  is  another  case,  but  Mr.  Dowling,  the  other  Secretary  says  this  : — 

“  It  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  case  of  James  Fitzmaurice  of  Ahabeg,  who 
“  has  grabbed  the  farm  from  which  his  brother  was  recently  evicted.” 
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_ I  caused  a  search  to  be  made,  but  the  search  I  made  was  for  a  resolution,  so  it  is 

quite  possible  that  that  incidental  remark  may  have  escaped  me. 

78.119.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Will  you  kindly  look  at  July  1st,  1887  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Lexnan. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Yes,  Lexnan  ;  that  is  quite  right — 

“  At  a  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  Branch  held  on  Sunday  the  12th  of 
“  June  the  following  resolution  among  others  was  unanimously  adopted. 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Dowling  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eugene  Costelloe,  that  as 
“  James  Fitzmaurice  of  Ahabeg  still  persists  in  allowing  his  cattle  to  graze  on 
“  the  farm  from  which  his  brother  Edmund  was  recently  evicted,  and  refuses  to 
“  give  this  League  any  explanation  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  we  hereby  call 
“  on  the  public  to  treat  him  as  a  land-grabber.” 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Then  there  is  one  July  25th  and  one  on  October  28th. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  October  28th,  Lixnaw  Branch.  Is  that  proved  already  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  think  not. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Hussey’s  name  came  in. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  That  has  been  proved  already. 

(The  Attorney- General) : — 

“We  hereby  record  our  most  indignant  protest  against  the  despotic  and 
“  basely  vindictive  action  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Hussey  in  serving  a  writ  on  Mr.  Eugene 
“  Costelloe  for  one  gale  of  rent,  the  sole  cause  for  this  infamous  proceeding 
“  being  that  Mr.  Costelloe  has  kindly  afforded  shelter  to  an  evicted  tenant, 
“  Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  and  we  again  call  on  the  public  to  mark  by  every 
“  constitutional  means  their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  James  Fitzmaurice, 
“  who  has  been  so  base  and  inhuman  as  to  grab  his  brother’s  land.” 

78.120.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  On  the  25th  of  October  did  you  publish  an  editorial  note, 
intimating  that  you  would  continue  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  branches  through 
Kerry,  in°spite  of  the  powers  that  might  be  ?— Yes,  I  did,  and  went  down  to  Kerry, 
and  i  mot  the  prosecution  and  took  the  consequences,  and  will  do  so  again. 

78.121.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  consequence  of  that  was  ?— I  believe  I  was  doing  it 
as  much  for  the  quietness  of  the  county  as  I  was  doing  it  for  the  national  cause. 

78.122.  After  that  date  I  think  we  find  that  on  November  3rd,  whether  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  proceedings  or  not  the  Court  will  judge,  McElliqott  was  shot  in  the 
thighs  for  lending  his  threshing  machine  ? — What  McElliqott? 

78.123.  Bartholomew  McElliqott.  Your  Lordships  will  find  it  recorded  in  Outrage 
No.  146.  On  November  8th  Patrick  Quirke,  the  caretaker,  was  murdered,  Outrage  147  ? 

_ Yes,  and  by  the  land-grabber,  remember,  that  is,  and  the  land-grabber  was  hanged 

for  it  Kirby  was  hanged  for  murdering  him.  Quirke  was  the  owner  of  the  farm. 
The  League  was  in  favour  of  Quirke,  and  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  Quirke. 
Kirby  was  the  murderor  of  Quirke,  and  was  hanged  for  it,  and  that  has  been  sought  to 
be  put  forward  as  against  the  League. 

78.124.  On  the  21st  January  the  following  year,  James  Fitzmaurice  was  murdered? 
— Yes,  and  that  was  not  recorded  in  the  agrarian  returns,  and  it  should  have  been, 
because  that  undoubtedly  was  an  agrarian  murder. 

78.125.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  It  is  in  the  returns? — It  is  now,  my  Lord,  but  it  was 
not  when  I  searched  them  at  the  time.  It  is  in  the  returns  now  ;  it  has  been  compiled 
since. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  leading  article  I  spoke  of  just  now;  on  the  25th  of  October  1887, 
my  friend  the  Attorney-General  thinks  ought  to  be  read. 

(The  President.)  Was  that  the  one  referred  to  as  an  editorial  note? 

78.126.  (The  Attorney -General)  Yes.  It  is  : — 

“  Our  answer.  The  Government  seeks  to  intimidate  the  national  press  from 
“  the  practice  of  publishing  reports  of  suppressed  branches  of  the  League  held  in 
“  proclaimed  districts.  The  editors  of  such  papers  would  not  be  worth  their  salt 
“  if  they  were  to  yield  a  right  which  is  theirs,  morally,  without  question,  and 
“  about  the  legality  of  which,  even  under  the  present  drastic  Crimes  Act,  there  is 
“  room  for  doubt.  We  have  no  fear  that  any  nationalist  newspaper  men,  worthy  of 
“  the  name,  will  be  cowed  by  Balfour’s  bladder  of  peas.  As  for  ourselves  here  in 
“  the  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  we  intend  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  hitherto  pursued, 
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“  recording  for  the  information  of  our  readers  the  transactions  of  branches  of 
“  the  National  League,  wherever  in  this  county  such  branches  meet,  and  printing 
“  for  the  people  who  trust  us  and  look  to  us  for  guidance  such  words  of  cheer 

“  and  hope  as  we  can  honestly  couch  our  views  in.  It  is  not  because  Lord 

“  Ventry  and  his  beloved  brother-in-law,  Major  Saunderson,  may  be  all-powerful 
“  to  influence  a  Tory  G-overnment  to  the  suppression  of  the  National  League  in 
“  the  quietest  barony  of  Kerry,  that  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  extinction 
“  of  the  people’s  protection  where  it  is  most  needed.  We  cordially  invite 
“  the  people  of  Dingle  and  other  parishes  of  Corkaginny  to  meet  and  state 
“  their  grievances,  to  express  freely  their  opinion  of  rack-renting,  land- 

“  grabbing,  and  murderous  mis-government,  and  we  shall  continue  to  print 

“  these  views  for  them  as  long  as  we  are  left  any  means  of  doing  so.  True, 
“  indeed,  the  Government  is  omnipotent  and  may  rob  and  imprison  those  con- 
“  nected  with  this  paper  as  was  done  before.  But  even  that  does  not  set  us 
“  shivering.  After  all  that  is  done,  and  even  while  they  are  doing  it,  they  shall 
“  find  us  quite  as  effective  an  aid  to  the  side  we  champion  as  before  they  began 
“  their  attentions.  The  publication  of  transactions,  such  as  are  brought  to  light 
“  at  meetings  of  the  League,  and  of  the  opinions  expressed  there,  we  con- 
“  scientiously  deem  a  large  aid  in  encouraging  the  people  to  keep  within  the 
“  bounds  of  open  and  legitimate  agitation,  while  the  policy  of  the  Government 
“  would  drive  the  people  to  secret  combination  and  retributive  vengeance.  From 
“  what  has  occurred  in  those  courts  where  the  farmers  sought  protection,  we  are 
“  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  their  letting  go  their  hold  of  protective  com- 
“  bination  till  they  have  good  laws  in  its  stead ;  and  so  we  shall,  with  much 
“  satisfaction,  record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  who  hold  together  for  their 
“  own  good  and  the  good  of  their  country.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  stupid  Tory 
“  Government  that  would  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  denouncing  as  sedition  in 
“  the  Dingle  man  that  which  the  Cahercivan  or  Castleisland  man  may  utter  law- 
“  fully.  When  the  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel  ’  was  started,  it  was  set  up  as  a  county  paper 
“  for  all  Kerry  (where  it  was  inuch  wanted  by  the  way)  and  not  for  any  particular 
“  districts  or  baronies  of  it.  We  are  not  now  going  to  subscribe  to  the  Chamber- 
“  lainate  plan  of  ‘  separate  treatment’  for  the  barony  of  Corkaginny.  ‘  There  are 
“  ‘  two  Irelands,’  says  Mr.  Chamberlain.  *  Yes,  man,’  answers  Balfour,  ‘  have  I 
“  ‘  not  even  proved  there  are  two  Kerrys  ?  ”  Nowr  we  are  too  obtuse  to  recognise 
“  this  fact,  and  we  intend  to  persist  in  the  resolution  not  to  do  so.  A  land-grabber 
“  and  a  rack-renter  are  deservedly  as  odious  at  one  side  of  the  barony 
“  bounds  as  at  the  other.  Samuel  Murray  Hussey,  for  instance,  is 
“  no  lovelier  in  Annascaul  than  he  is  in  Ahabeg  though  in  both 
“  places  he  is  associated  with  opposite  methods  of  procedure.  If  we  were 
“  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Government  and  cease  to  report  the  coin- 
“  plaints  of  the  people  when  they  formulate  them  at  their  meetings,  one  or  other 
“  of  two  things  would  result.  Either  the  people  would  be  silently  and  secretly" 
“  tortured  and  decimated  without  a  word  being  heard  of  it,  or  the  want  of  other 
“  publicity  for  their  grievances  would  urge  the  rash  among  them  to  deeds  of 
“  vengeance  and  crime  that  would  speedily  translate  them  from  obscurity  to 
“  notoriety.  We  intend  to  do  our  duty,  and  hereby  give  notice  of  it  to  all  con- 
“  cerned.  Also  that  the  Government  may  not  be  left  any  reproach  as  to  our 
“  shirking  responsibility  for  what  we  print  ourselves  or  publish  for  others  we 
“  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  making  this  a  signed  article,  and  accordingly  attach 
“  to  it  the  name  of  Edward  Harrington,  M.P.  for  West  Kerry,  editor  of 
“  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel.’  ” 

(The  Witness .)  I  think  that  was  fair  enough. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  passage  handed  in  is  merely  an  extract,  so  that  I  hope  the 
whole  will  be  put  in. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  read  the  whole  article. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  the  whole  has  been  read. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. 

78,127.  (Mr.  Murjphy.)  Before  writing  that  editorial  notice,  had  you  had  it  under 
your  observation  that  very  eminent  persons  had  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger  of 
naming  persons  and  holding  them  up  to  the  odium  of  moonlighters  and  others  by 
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alluding  to  them  in  that  way  ? — Are  you  asking  me  that  question  in  connection  with 
that  article. 

78.128.  Yes  I  am  ? — I  do  not  see  any  connection  with  it  at  all.  That  would  not  be 
present  to  my  mind. 

78.129.  I  have  been  reading  you  a  variety  of  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the 
Land  League,  in  which  persons  were,  by  name,  held  up  to  public  odium  ? — Yes. 

78.130.  And  you  had  printed  them,  and  intimated  your  intention  to  continue  to 
print  them.  Were  you  aware  at  that  time  that  many  persons  of  eminence  had 
expressed  their  opinion  that  that  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  ? — I  was  aware  of  the 
views  that  were  expressed,  if  you  refer  to  Parliamentary  discussions,  undoubtedly  I 
was  aware  of  them. 

78.131.  Is  this  a  view  that  would  commend  itself  to  you : — 

“  That,  with  an  excitable  people  like  ours,  that  you  cannot  mark  a  man  out  to 
“  be  ‘  boycotted  ’  without  a  terrible  risk  of  crime,  even  the  crime  of  murder,  and, 
“  therefore,  that,  however  defensible,  theoretically,  in  practice,  it  was  always 
“  sinful.  And  that  whatever  might  be  thought  of  it  amongst  laymen,  that  as 
“  between  a  priest  and  his  own  flock,  whose  salvation  might  depend  on  his  sacred 
“  and  confidential  ministrations,  it  would  be  absolutely  scandalous  V* 

( The  President.)  Where  is  that  from  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  tell  your  Lordship  directly. 

( The  Witness.)  I  do  not  recognise  it. 

78.132.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Do  you  agree  in  that  view? — No,  I  think  it  is  a  strained 
view. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  My  Lord,  I  am  reading  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
Dr.  Maguire,  and  I  am  asking  the  witness  whether  he  agrees  with  that  view. 

(The  Witness.)  I  do  not  agree  with  many  of  his  views. 

78.133.  Do  you  agree  with  that  view  ? — No,  the  language  is  rather  strained ;  it  is 
taking  an  extreme  view  of  the  thing. 

78.134.  Do  you  think  there  was  extreme  danger  in  holding  up  persons  amongst  that 
excitable  population  in  the  way  these  resolutions  did  ? — Of  course  there  is  serious 
danger  in  exposing  a  man  to  public  odium,  a  certain  danger. 

78.135.  Has  not  experience  told  you  that  the  men  named  in  that  way  were  frequently 
visited  with  outrages  ? — My  own  experience  was  contrary  to  that,  men  against  whom 
not  a  breath  has  been  uttered,  men  like  Mr.  Curtin,  and  men  of  that  kind,  were  the 
men  who  were  killed,  men  who  were  good  men  and  respectable  men. 

78.136.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  about  yourself,  in  June  1882,  were  you  prosecuted 
for  being  a  party  to  the  printing  of  threatening  notices,  and  convioted  ? — No,  sir,  not 
in  June  1882,  it  was  in  the  year  1883. 

78.137.  Was  it  1883? — In  the  year  1883. 

78.138.  You  are  right,  June  1883,  prosecuted  and  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months’  imprisonment  ? — Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

78.139.  You  appealed  against  that  conviction,  and  it  was  confirmed? — Yes;  not  on 
the  ground  upon  which  the  sentence  was  first  passed  ;  the  ground  was  shifted,  and  it 
was  confirmed  on  another  ground. 

(The  President.)  The  important  point  is,  what  was  the  offence  ? 

78.140.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Was  the  offence  of  which  you  were  convicted  that  of  having 
been  a  party  to  printing  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  on  the  22nd  June,  a  certain 
threatening  notice  ? — It  was  not  a  threatening  notice  ;  it  was  called  an  “  Invincible 
“  notice.” 

78.141.  That  is  what  it  was  called  in  the  charge  against  you,  a  threatening  notice? 
— I  think  that  was  the  charge :  printing  a  threatening  notice. 

78.142.  Were  you  subsequently  oonvicted  of  another  offence  under  the  Crimes  Act? 
-r-In  response  to  that  article  I  signed  that  article  and  went  down  to  the  county  of 
Kerry.  You  must  remember  there  was  only  one  barony  of  Kerry,  and  that  was  the 
quietest — -my  own  constituency, 

78.143.  Were  you  convicted  1—JL  should  have  answered  your  question  first:  yes. 
Please  let  me  now  explain  that  only  one  barony  was  suppressed,  and  I  thought  it  very 
wrong  that  the  quietest  barony  of  Kerry  should  be  picked  out,  and  the  League  sup. 
pressed  there,  and  I  weat  down  and  said  that  one  man  at  one  end  of  the  county  had 
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as  good  a  right  to  express  his  views  as  a  man  at  the  other ;  they  suppressed  the  whole 
county,  and  prosecuted  me. 

78.144.  That  was  1888  ? — December  1887  was  the  time  of  that  prosecution. 

78.145.  Were  you  prosecuted  again  under  the  Crimes  Act? — Yes,  I  was  just  re¬ 
leased  last  Saturday  after  doing  half  a  year  at  hard  labour. 

78.146.  Was  that  the  other  one.  I  thought  there  was  one  between  ? — That  is  all; 
there  are  more  to  come,  1  have  no  doubt.  I  have  a  very  bad  character  that  way. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

78.147.  About  these  prosecutions  in  June  1883 — you  were  prosecuted  for  printing  a 
notice  on  the  22nd  June  1882  ? — Yes. 

78.148.  Have  you  got  that  notice  ? — It  would  appear  in  the  paper  on  the  22nd,  and 
it  appears  in  the  exact  same  type  or  same  form  in  which  it  was  printed,  in  fact,  1  had 
no  printing  office  at  the  time,  and  what  these  little  boys  did  was  they  set  up  what  they 
call  a  stick  of  matter  and  pulled  it  off,  and  then  put  matter  which  would  appear  above 
and  below  it  as  if  to  show  where  it  had  been  printed  ;  pulled  off  three  slips  of  it  and 
dropped  one  of  them  into  the  letter-box. 

(The  President.)  If  this  goes  to  his  character  one  must  see  the  thing. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  what  I  am  desirous  to  have.  I  will  ask  you  in  a  moment 
the  circumstances,  meanwhile  I  want  to  get  the  notice,  it  is  the  22nd  June  1882. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  1883. 

78.149.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Have  you  got  the  newspaper.  In  the  first  place,  did  the 
subject  matter  of  that  prosecution,  in  fact,  appear  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — It  did,  sir. 

78.150.  Now  I  want  to  see  what  it  was  ? — It  appeared  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  this 
way :  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  papers,  saying,  that  the  following  notices  were 
found  posted  up,  and  it  was  from  the  column  of  one  of  the  three  papers  in  the  town, 
and  presumed  it  was  printed  in  the  office  of  one  of  them. 

78.151.  Will  you  tell  me  the  date  it  appeared  ? — It  would  be  the  22nd  June. 

78.152.  (The  President.)  1882? — 1883,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  1883,  as  Mr.  Justice  Smith  reminded  me. 

78.153.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Is  that  the  right  date,  the  22nd  June? — No,  it 
would  be  the  22nd  May  I  think,  there  is  a  month  missing ;  the  paper  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  for  a  month. 

78.154.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Here  is  the  22nd  May  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  will  find 
it  there. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  This  is  it,  it  is  headed,  my  Lords,  “Tralee  Invincibles  ” 
at  the  top,  with  a  quotation  : 

“  The  following  quaint  notice  was  found  posted  upon  printed  slips  in  various 
“  parts  of  the  town  on  yesterday  morning.  The  police  have  seized  copies,  and  it 
“  is  probable  some  arrests  will  be  made  in  connexion  with  it.  The  notices  were, 
“  presumably,  printed  in  Tralee,  as  the  column  corresponds  in  width  with  that 
“  common  to  all  the  newspapers  published  in  this  town.” 

78.155.  That  is  the  notice  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”? — No  sir,  it  refers  to  the 
notice  as  it  was  posted  up. 

78.156.  I  know  I  have  it  before  me.  This  is  the  observation  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 
Then  follows  a  copy  of  the  notice.  The  notice  is  as  follows : 

“  To  the  Men  of  Ireland.  Castleisland  to  the  Eront.  To  Hell  with  the 

Queen. 

“  Take  notice  that  we,  the  men  of  Tralee,  are  now  ready  to  form  a  branch  of 
“  the  Invincibles  in  this  town,  and  any  person  desirous  of  connecting  himself 
“  with  it  will  kindly  make  every  active  and  secret  enquiries  at  the  upper  part  of 
“  Boherbee,  where  weekly  meetings  and  drilling  will  be  carried  on.  And  you 
“  must  also  take  notice  that  any  person  or  persons  acting  contrary  to  the  orders 
“  of  his  superior  officer  will  as  sure  as  he  has  breath  in  his  body  meet  a  worse 
“  fate  than  Lord  Cavendish  and  Burke  got,  as  we  intend  to  make  history. 
“We  must  remove  all  tyrants — blood  for  blood  ;  Poff  and  Barrett  were  unjustly 
“  executed  by  the  bloody  Government  of  England,  and  we  must  have  satisfaction. 
“  Death  to  landlords,  agents,  and  bailiffs. 

“  By  order  of  the  Tralee  Invincibles. 

“  God  save  Ireland  from  informers.” 
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78,156a.  That  is  what  you  published  ? — I  published  that,  believing  at  the  time  that 
it  was  the  act  of  someone  who  wanted  to  discredit  the  National  cause,  and  to  draw 

attention  to  the  fact  to  get  those  people  detected,  and  I  was  caught  in  the  trap, 

because  it  turned  out  that  two  young  apprentices  in  my  office,  aged  respectively 
Id  and  16,  did  this  themselves. 

78.157.  ( The  President.)  The  only  notice  you  take  of  it  is  to  call  it  quaint? — Yes,  I 

regretted  it  afterwards.  This  paragraph  at  the  commencement  I  dictated.  I  was 

doing  something  at  the  time,  and  I  regretted  afterwards,  and  had  reason  to  regret  that 
that  was  the  only  notice. 

78.158.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  regretted  it  ? — I  did,  and  have  reason  to  regret  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  friend  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  there  are  no  comments 

upon  it. 

( The  Witness.)  I  wish  to  say  fairly  that  as  soon  as  I  found  out  these  boys  did  it  we 
gave  them  over  to  justice,  and  the  answer  I  got  was  that  I  was  a  coward  for  it,  and 
was  trying  to  put  these  boys  between  myself  and  punishment.  Then  my  paper  was 
suppressed  for  a  month,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing  regret. 

78.159.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  boys  printed  the  notices  that  were  posted  in 
the  town  ? — They  printed  two  slips  of  it. 

78.160.  The  notices  were  posted  in  the  town?— They  posted  one,  and  dropped 
another  in  the  letter  box  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

78.161.  And  this  is  what  you  published  about  it?— That  is  what  I  published,  having 
heard  of  that  fact ;  it  was  a  common  thing  and  rather  a  reprehensible  thing  in  many 
of  these  papers  in  Ireland  that  notice  should  be  given  of  the  fact  that  such  and 
such  a  notice  had  been  found.  I  now  recognise  the  fact  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
do  so. 

78.162.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Your  Lordships  will  see  the  words,  ‘‘  In  various 
parts  of  the  town  ”  ;  the  charge  is  not  for  publishing  here,  but  for  publishing  in  the 
town  ? — It  was  for  publishing  it  there,  and  it  was  upon  that  that  my  sentence  was 
eventually  confirmed. 

78.163.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  say  in  the  first  instance,  you  were  prosecuted  for 
posting  it  in  the  town  on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  printed  in  your  office  ? — 
Yes. 

78.164.  Then  afterwards  you  say  you  appeale:!,  and  the  conviction  ultimately,  you 
say,  was  confirmed. 

78.165.  (The  President.)  Just  consider  the  bearing  of  this.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  this  only  goes  to  his  character.  We  cannot  go  behind  the  conviction ;  we 
must  assume  he  was  properly  convicted,  but  what  goes  to  his  character  is  the  way 
in  which  he  meets  it.  The  only  comment  which  he  made  upon  this,  which  I  should 
say,  was  a  most  atrocious  threatening  notice,  was  to  say,  that  it  was  a  “  quaint 
one. 

(The  Witness.)  Allow  me  to  explain  that  the  notice,  while  saying  that  this  was  an 
invincible  notice,  tells  the  very  spot  where  they  were  to  meet,  and  I  clearly  saw  that 
some  person,  pretending  to  intelligence,  had  certainly  done  it  for  some  political 
object,  and  I  called  it  quaint  in  order  to  get  the  police  on  to  find  out  who  did  the 
thing. 

78.166.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  read  a  great  many  articles  of  yours — if  desired, 
could  you  supplement  them  by  furnishing  other  articles,  in  equally  strange  language, 
denouncing  crime  ? — From  the  26th  April  down  to  the  present  time,  1  can  show  a 
geries  of  articles  condemning  crime  unreservedly  and  undoubtedly  ;  if  I  had  believed 
that  this  was  a  thing  likely  to  lead  to  crime,  I  would  have  written  a  strong  article 
condemning  the  practice ;  as  it  was,  I  thought  I  had  forced  the  attention  of  the 
police  to  it,  to  find  out  who  were  doing  these  things, 

78.167.  The  next  occasion  my  friend  asked  you  about  was  whether  you  had  been 
prosecuted  under  the  Crimes  Act,  was  that  for  publishing  the  article  which  the 
Attorney-General  read,  and  which  was  signed  by  your  name  at  the  end  ? — It  was  for 
publishing  the  reports  in  the  papers  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  the  League,  pub¬ 
lishing  reports  of  suppressed  branches  of  the  League  ;  that  is  what  I  had  been  conyicted 
twice  for  since  and  this  time. 

78.168.  In  1887  it  was  for  publishing  notices.  I  may,  perhaps,  save  the  necessity  ot 
a  question  upon  it  by  reminding  your  Lordships  that  under  the  Act  passed  in  1887 , 
after  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  proclaimed  the  mere  fact  of  the  publishing  of  any 
articles. 
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( The  President.)  Quite  so.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

78,168a.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Was  there  anything  in  the  notices  of  a  criminal  character 

apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  published  in  contravention  of  the  statute  ? _ Quite 

the  contrary ;  the  reports  of  the  League  were  strongly  denunciatory  of  crime ;  those 
very  notices  for  which  I  was  imprisoned  at  Killorglin,  a  report  of  them  appeared  in 
the  same  issue,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the  charge  laid  against  me  was  for  proclaimino’ 
them  in  Kerry,  and  describing,  just  as  would  be  done  in  the  London  “  Times,”  what 
had  taken  place. 

78.169.  Not  suggesting  anything  criminal  in  it  apart  from  that? — No,  nothing. 

78.170.  The  last  occasion  you  were  imprisoned  from  which  you  have  been  just 
released,  was  that  also  for  publishing  a  report  of  proceedings  at  a  suppressed  League 
meeting,  including  a  speech  of  your  own? — Including  a  speech  of  my  own. 

78.171.  What  was  the  date  of  that  speech,  please ;  do  you  remember  ? — It  was  gomp 
time  about  the  end  of  October,  I  think. 

78.172.  October  of  1888,  was  it? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Perhaps  I  might  revert  to  that  and  ask  a  few  questions  I  have  to 
ask  while  I  am  waiting  for  the  file  of  the  paper. 

78.173.  You  have  been  questioned  about  moonlighters  in  Kerry.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  moonlighting  at  different  times  in  Kerry  ?— There  was  a  great  deal  of  crime 
Kerry  has  been  very  disturbed  in  those  years. 

78.174.  Are  these  secret  societies  in  Kerry  in  large  numbers  or  considerable  numbers 
m  some  parts  ? — Of  course  I  cannot  definitely  say.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  them 

78.175.  From  your  general  knowledge  ? — I  would  say  from  my  general  knowledge 
that  those  moonlighters  were  a  secret  society— possibly  different  classes  of  moon¬ 
lighters  in  different  districts. 

78.176.  You  were  asked  whether  they  were  the  sons  of  respectable  farmers  Mv 

farmers  Mr'  Murphy’  put  to  70u  that  the7  were  the  sons  of  respectable 

78,176a.  (The  Attorney -General.)  The  sons  of  farmers,  I  think?— Yes  the  sons  of 
farmers.  ’ 


78.177.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  They  were  the  sons  of  farmers,  some  of  them  so  far  a* 
general  opinion  prevailed  ? — Yes. 

78.178.  So  far  as  you  know,  were  they  the  sons  of  respectable  farmers?—!  should 
think  tney  were  sons  of  what  would  be  called  respectable  farmers. 

78.179.  Persons  in  a  respectable  position  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  mention  one  case,  it  will  illustrate  the  thing.  That  man  Carey  who  was  referred  to 
here  to-day  was  a  servant  boy  of  Fitzgerald.  Fitzgerald  was  a  respectable  farmer  vet 
this  man  permitted  Carey  to  blacken  himself  and  take  his  gun  and  go  and  swear 
himself  not  to  pay  rent,  and  the  little  boy,  12  years  of  age,  who  gave  him  the  blacking 
brushes  and  assisted  Carey  is  now  undergoing  imprisonment  himself  for  shootino-  his 
uncle  That  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer.  These  were  very  young  The  ao-es 
at  convictions  will  show  they  were  very  young.  I  saw  them  myself  in  the^dock  Thev 
were  very  young  boys  in  most  cases,  and  I  think  it  would  be  elder  men— ex-mil’itiamen 
and  strangers  to  the  county,  perhaps,  who  organised  these  things. 

78.180.  You  knew  the  Tralee  branch  familiarly  ? — I  knew  the  Tralee  branch  of  the 
Land  League,  and  I  was  president  of  the  Tralee  branch  of  the  National  League 

78.181.  And  you  knew  generally,  I  suppose,  a  good  deal— in  fact  it  was  p^ut  to  vou 
that  you  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  Land  League  organisation  in  Kerry  ?— 

78  i82.  And  about  the  proceedings  of  Land  League  branches  ?— Yes  ;  I  mav  sav  in 
all  the  Kerry  moonlighting  convictions,  I  have  known  no  conviction  of  members  of 
the  League.  Ihe  only  case  mentioned  was  Crowley.  That  was  a  misreading  of 
the  report.  He  was  called  “  secretary.  I  looked  at  it  afterwards,  and  found  the 
letter  •  Secretary  was  pluralised  by  an  8  being  put  after  the  y,  showing  the  «  was  a 
printer  s  mistake  for  a  space.  &  s  11 

78  i83.  Was  he  secretary  in  fact  ?— No,  O’Leary  was  the  secretary— J.  J.  O’Leary 
and  S.  Crowley  and  I  discovered  that  at  the  end  of  a  y  the  letter  s  was  pot  in  for  a 

printer  s  space  by  mistake,  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  that  he  was  said  to  be  a 
secretary  of  the  League.  u 

r  »  SiDC6  y°u  tave  mentioned  it,  I  will  ask  you  this,  who  was  the  secretary  t_ 
J.  J.  (J  Leary,  a  most  respectable  man.  He  is  there  still.  J  ‘ 

78J85.  You  say  you  know  about  the  League  in  Kerry.  To  begin  with,  in  the 
Tralee  branch,  to  your  knowledge,  and  as  far  as  you  know  in  other  branches  were 
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these  outrages  got  up  by  the  branches  of  the  League? — No,  certainly  not.  I  believe 
they  were  not  either  got  up  or  encouraged  by  the  League,  and  I  had  many  and  many 
a  conversation  with  members  of  the  League,  with  a  view  of  discouraging  those  things 
if  possible.  I  made  every  effort  publicly  and  privately  to  do  that, 

78.186.  I  understand  you  have  told  us  that  those  speeches  at  the  Knocknagoshil 
meetino-,  the  speech  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan  and  other  speeches,  you  do  not  consider  to  be 
fair  or5 'true  reports  of  what  was  said  ?— Well,  I  did  not  listen  to  the  speech  of 
O’Sullivan  or  Moriarty  at  all ;  but  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Sheehan, 
Father  Casey,  or  myself  said,  they  are  not.  I  believe  the  policeman  seemed  to 
conceive  it  was  his  duty  to  take  down  everything  we  said  against  the  law,  and  it  was 

that  he  was  looking  for.  .  ,  .  _  . 

78.187.  With  regard  to  re-taking  possession,  as  to  which  you  justified  yourseit,  you 

referred  to  Glenbeigh? — Yes.  .  , 

78.188.  Very  shortly,  please,  tell  me  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  seeing  these 
scenes  at  Glenbeigh,  which  you  have  described  ? — I  went  out  there,  and  I  saw  in  the 
course  of  three  days  that  300  people  were  turned  out  in  that  glen  late  in  the  mouth 
of  November.  The  nearest  workhouse  was  about  20  miles  from  them,  and  I  saw  those 
people  having  turf  fires  outside  these  little  houses  they  had  built  themselves,  and  I  saw, 
as  I  stated,  the  women  nursing  their  babies  there,  and,  acting  on  feelings  of  humanity, 
but  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibility  I  incurred,  I  kicked  the  doors  in  myself,  and 
made  these  people  go  in  and  break  the  law  and  take  possession  of  their  houses.  I  also 
saw  in  the  same  glen  these  houses  tumbled  with  the  crowbars,  and  I  saw  the  land 
ao-ent  goino-  in  with  a  paraffin  torch  and  setting  fire  in  several  places  to  the  roof,  and 
the  roof  blazing  and  collapsing  at  the  same  time  in  these  houses  these  people  had  built 

for  themselves.  . 

78  189.  What  was  the  date  of  this  ? — That  was  the  latter  part  of  1887.  lhen  there 

were  evictions  in  1884  and  evictions  in  1881,  and  on  each  occasion  I  saw  about 
300  people  evicted  there.  Of  course  I  have  seen  it  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  but 

I  did  not  do  it  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

78.190.  Of  that  occasion  I  believe  a  report  will  appear  here  if  necessary  ?  A  report 

and  my  own  description  of  that  appears  in  those  papers. 

78.191.  On  this  occasion  did  you  yourself  try  and  prevent  the  people  from  coming 

into  collision  with  the  police  ? — I  did.  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  matter  is  the  subject  ot  controversy, 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  put  a  leading  question.  _  .  _  .  . 

(The  Witness.)  The  time  I  put  the  people  in  was  1884,  when  the  Grimes  Act  was  at 
work,  and  when  the  houses  were  burned  some  young  boys  went  into  one  house  to 

defend  it _ a  house  which  it  was  said  would  be  burned.  These  boys  made  a  resistance, 

and  they  were  all  being  arrested.  I  went  and  interfered,  and  I  asked  these  boys  to  go 

quietly.  I  understood  Irish,  and  I  heard  the  older  people  planning ^  in  Irish  how  they 
would  attack  the  policeman  going  through  the  wood.  I  stopped  that,  and  spoke  to 
these  people  in  Irish.  I  told  these  boys  to  go  to  prison,  and  I  would  see  that  they 
would  get  a  fair  trial.  They  did  get  a  fair  trial,  and  were  acquitted,  and  all  those 
burnings  at  Glenbeigh  were  proved  to  be  illegal  and  without  authority  at  all,  by  the 

fact  of  my  getting  a  fair  trial  for  these  boys.  ... 

78  192.  'Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Now  a  question  or  two  about  the  Fitzmaunce  business. 
I  think  you  said  the  League  had  been  suppressed  two  months  before  the  suppression 
of  the  League  in  Kerry? — No,  the  League  appears  to  have  died  out  there.  It 
apparently  got  no  grip.  In  some  of  those  districts  there  must  have  been  some  other 

feeling _ possibly  some  moonlight  or  secret  society — and  the  League  used  not  to  get 

grips  in  those  districts  at  all.  .  «  ,  1QQ7 

78.193.  The  League  was  suppressed  in  Kerry  by  proclamation  m  September  188/, 
was  it  not  ?— That  article  of  October  shows  that  it  was  suppressed  before  that  in  one 

barony. 

78.194.  In  September  of  1887  ? — Yes. 

.  78,19.3.  Or  before  October  of  1887  ? — Before  October  of  1887. 

78J96.  As  to  the  naming  of  persons.  When  persons  were  named  and  condemned 
by  name  in  resolutions  of  the  Land  League  and  National  League,  is  it  the  case  that 
these  persons  so  named  were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  outraged  afterwards  . No .  ; 
certainly  it  is  the  exception.  Nothing  has  happened  to  the  men  who  have  been  named, 
and  against  whom  the  strongest  condemnations  have  taken  place,  r  or  instance,  take 
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men  like  Mr.  Curtin  and  Dan  Leaky,  and  persons  of  that  kind.  There  was  no  naming 
of  these,  and  these  men  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  none  but  their  murderers 
could  tell  why. 

78.197.  I  would  only  ask  you  now,  with  reference  to  this  conviction,  instead  of 
reading  the  whole  of  the  speech,  in  that  speech  was  it  suggested  that  there  was 
anything  criminal  or  inciting  to  crime  ?— No,  that  suggestion  was  not  made,  and  could 
not  be  made  ;  but  I  did  make  this  suggestion.  I  am  always  trying  to  wean  the  young 
boys  of  the  county  to  open  action,  and  I  said  I  would  prefer  that  they  should  denounce 
a  man  in  public,  and  go  to  prison  for  that  denunciation  than  that  they  would  in  any 
way  attempt  anything  secret.  That  was  the  only  thing  bordering  on  illegality.  The 
speech  itself  was  strongly  condemnatory  of  outrage. 

78.198.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  date  of  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  to 
the  grand  jury,  which  was  read. 

(The  President.)  The  14th  July  1882. 

78,198a.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid )  If  your  Lordship  pleases. — Perhaps  you  will  kindly  ask 
me  about  that  incident  about  the  boots,  if  it  is  worth  mentioning. 

78.199.  There  was  a  story  told  by  Miss  Thompson  that  a  man  had  been  equipped  in 
new  boots  by  you  ;  is  that  what  you  refer  to  ?— No  ;  at  least  it  could  not  happen.  It 
must  be  some  mistake  of  Miss  Thompson’s,  because  I  would  not  be  having  a  sort  of  a 
depot  for  boots  for  tenants  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  office. 

78.200.  Did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  supply  new  boots  to  a  tenant,  or  old  boots  ? — 
No  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  would  be  bad-tempered  enough  to  kick  a  man  out  who  tried 
that  trick. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Harrington  has  stated  in  re-examination  by  Mr.  Reid, 
that  when  his  sentence  was  affirmed  on  appeal  (he  being  charged  with  publishing  on 
the  town  walls  those  notices),  it  was  affirmed  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  published 
in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  I  only  desire  to  say  I  have  the  report  of  the  judgment 
of  the  county  court  judge. 

(The  President.)  Where? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  In  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  and  I  think  that  ought  to  be  read 
after  what  Mr.  Harrington  has  said. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly. 

78.201.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the  13th  July 
1883.  The  learned  Judge  was  His  Honour  William  O’Connor  Morris,  Q.C. 

“His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment  said,  he  had  asked  himself  could  he 
“  conscientiously  act  on  the  evidence  of  two  apprentices  who  had  admitted  the 
“  printing,  of  the  notice,  and  alleged  that  they  had  no  copy,  but  set  up  the 
“  ‘matter’  out  of  their  own  minds.  Boys — and  Kerry  boys — were  very  in  telli- 
“  gent,  but  he  would  require  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  convince  him  that  these 
“  two  boys  could  have  concocted  thatjdocument  with  only  one  mistake  on  the  spur 
“  of  the  moment.  Having  called  attention  to  discrepancies  in  their  evidence, 
“  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  condemn  those  unfortunate  boys  of  flat  perjury.  He 
did  not  want  to  suggest  that  they  had  been  put  up  to  what  they  said  by  the 
“  traversers,  but  he  did  say  that  he,  in  his  capacity  of  judge  there,  could  not  act 
“  on  their  evidence.  Then  came  the  question  how  far  he  connected  the  traversers 
“  or  either  of  them  with  the  publication.  Mr.  Grreene  had  sworn  that  he  brought 
“  a  written  copy  of  the  notice  to  Mr.  Edward  Harrington.  But  could  Mr.  Har- 
“  rington  speak  of  its  corresponding  with  the  width  of  the  Tralee  paper  unless  he 
“  had  a  printed  notice.  It  was  very  properly  suggested  that  the  documents  were 
posted  up  on  Saturday  night,  and  that  the  comment  appeared  some  days 
“  subsequently.  All  he  had  to  say  was,  he  could  not  accept  that — he  could  not 
“  listen  to  it.” 

(Mr.  E.  Harrington.)  It  was  sworn  to.  This  is  running  away  with  a  man’s 
“  character.” 

\  es,  that  was  all  I  was  particular  about.  I  did  not  care  about  the  punishment. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  read  it  all. 

(Mr.  P.  0  Brien,  Q.C.)  You  should  not  interrupt  the  Court,  sir.  If  this 
“  gentleman  interrupts  again  I  will  make  an  application  to  have  him  removed 
“  by  the  police.  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  judgment  of  the 
“  Court. 
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“  (His  Honour.)  You  have  no  right.  The  point  is,  did  people  measure  the 
width  of  this  document  ?  That  is  the  vital  point.  Ten  hundred  people  may 
have  seen  the  document,  but  did  one  of  them  measure  it  ?  What  I  have  to 
consider  is,  having  this  document  before  me  with  these  damning  words  in  it, 
whether  it  is  evidence  against  Mr.-  Harrington  ?  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  have  done  my  best,  and  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he 
must  have  had  one  of  those  notices  before  him  when  he  wrote  this  comment. 

I  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  irresistibly  drawn  by  logical 
deduction,  that  he  must  have  printed  or  published,  or  (what  is  quite  sufficient) 
connived  at  the  printing  and  publishing  of  them.  Let  me  further  say,  if  I  am 
wrong  in  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at — am  I,  or  is  anyone  to  be  blamed 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion,  when  I  have  the  series  of  papers  throwing 
light  beyond  all  doubt  as  to  what  went  on  in  this  office  ? — I  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  traverser  (Mr.  Harrington)  is  guilty 
of  this  offence,  and  then  comes  the  question  as  to  whether  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  by  the  magistrates  was  excessive.  I  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  magistrates,  and  shall  make  no  alteration  whatever.  Then, 
as  regards  the  foreman  (Brosnan),  I  have  weighed  the  evidence  carefully.  I 
think  as  regards  Brosnan,  there  is  fair  ground  for  a  reasonable  doubt  in  which 
a  judge  or  jury  would  act  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  I  don’t  lay  any  great  stress 
oil  time  in  this  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  he  was  back  in  Tralee  for  some 
time  on  Saturday,  and  it  is  possible  he  might  have  been  connected  with  the 
printing  of  the  document  on  that  occasion,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
evidence  on  which  I  could  act  that  he  was  connected  with  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  this  notice.  The  case  against  him  was  not  proved,  and,  therefore, 
the  decision  of  the  magistrates  must  be  reversed.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  with  regard  to  Mr.  Harrington’s  case  with  the  gravest  regret,  but  I 
have  to  do  it  by  a  process  of  reasoning  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind.  If  I 
have  erred,  I  repeat  again — and  it  is  human  to  err ;  for  in  dark  and  secret 
matters  the  human  intelligence  cannot  be  always  certain — if  I  have  erred,  can  I 
look  on  that  letter  signed  by  Sheehan.  I  look  on  this  editorial  comment, 
and  can  I  not  say  that  Edward  Harrington  is  morally  guilty  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  should  be  considered  so  by  this  or  any  Court  for 
having  lent  his  sanction  to  a  document  of  this  kind.  As  regards  the 
legal  guilt  of  those  questions,  I  can  understand  there  being  a  difference 
of  opinion ;  I  can  perfectly  understand  another  judge  taking  a  different  view 
of  this  matter ;  I  can  understand  a  jury  taking  a  different  view  of  it,  but  I  have 
a  right  to  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  it.  Now  as  regards  the  moral  guilt  of 
this  document,  can  anyone  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  newspaper  editor  or  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  which  writes  in  it,  and  it  having  a  large  circulation  in  a  disturbed 
district : — ‘  The  following  quaint  notice  was  found  posted  up  in  printed  slips 
*  in  various  parts  of  the  town.’  The  quaint  notice  is  a  direct  invitation  to 
assassination.  It  contains  the  foul  words  ‘  To  hell  with  the  Queen.  That  is 
put  in  circulation  before  the  world  to  go  before  the  wretched  peasantry  of  this 
country  with  the  comment,  4  Quaint  production.’  Why,  such  a  thing  was  nevei 

heard  of.  As  to  the  legal  guilt,  I  can  understand  judges  and  juries  differing ; 

but  as  regards  the  moral  guilt,  I  apprehend  there  will  be  no  material  distinction. 
I  must  therefore  affirm  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  as  regards  Edward 
Harrington.” 


78,202.  And  in  the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  also  reported  in  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel,”  it  is  stated  that  he  was  charged  with  having  been  party  to  the  printing  and 
publishing  in  the  town  of  these  documents  ? — That  bears  me  out,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  ;  it  is  on  the  moral  guilt  he  gave  me  six  months’  imprisonment. 


78,203.  ( The  President.)  Your  memory  has  deceived  you  that  it  was  affirmed  on  the 
ground  that  you  had  printed  it  in  the  newspaper  ? — It  was  so. 


( The  President.)  I  will  not  argue  it  with  you. 
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( The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  ask  this  to  be  read  from  the  “  KerrySentinel  ” 
of  July  10th.  That  is  the  appeal  against  the  decision  : 

“  For  having  caused  to  be  printed  or  posted  a  certain  notice  which  called 
“  on  the  people  of  Tralee  to  assemble  in  a  particular  part  of  the  town  for 
“  the  purpose  of  being  sworn  in  as  Invincibles.” 

78,204.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  printing  of  the  paper  at  all  ? — I  beg  your 


pardon. 

78,205.  ( The  President .)  In  this  sense  no  doubt  the  witness  is  right.  The  judge 
comments  upon  the  moral  guilt  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  article,  but  the  conviction  is  for  having  published  it  by  posting  it  in  the 

town? _ And  he  says,  my  Lord,  that  judges  and  juries  may  take  a  different  view  of 

the  legal  guilt. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  would  like,  my  Lords,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  looking  through 
the  evidence  in  the  matter,  because,  of  course,  I  am  not  aware  whether  there  was  any 
evidence  that  Mr.  Harrington  himself  printed  it.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  of  the  law 
relating  to  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  just  so.  As  far  as  I  can  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  judge, 
he  says,  when  Mr.  Harrington  made  these  observations  he  must  have  had  a  printed 
slip  before  him,  because  of  the  size.  From  that  he  says  he  was  a  party  to  the 
publication.  That  is  one  of  the  incidents  that  he  refers  to.  What  I  mean  is 
Mr.  Harrington’s  memory  deceived  him  in  thinking  it  was  affirmed  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  printed  in  that  article. 

{Mr.  B.  T .  Beid.)  That  may  be.  When  a  witness  is  cross-examined  as  to  his  credit, 
and  when  a  question  of  credit  arises  the  importance  is  really  what  was  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  person  acting  ;  and  what  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Harrington  is,  whether  in  point  of 
fact,  he  did  take  part  in  the  circulation  in  the  town  of  this  poster.  That  is  the 


point. 

78.206.  {The  President.)  Or  the  printing? — I  state  solemnly,  on  my  oath,  after 
having  undergone  six  months’  imprisonment  for  that,  that  I  had  not  a  printed  copy 
of  it  before  me.  The  Crown  would  not  supply  me  with  this  copy.  The  moment 
I  saw  it,  I  said  that  was  printed  in  my  office.  I  recognised  the  face  of  the  type. 
I  at  once  avowed  it.  I  stated,  on  my  oath,  I  had  no  printed  copy  of  it  before  me. 
I  wish  to  say  it  is  palpable  that  that  notice  is  in  what  is  called  bourgeoise  type  ;  the 
other  was  in  primer  type.  If  I  had  the  printed  copy,  naturally  I  would  have  put  in 
the  print  I  had,  and  would  not  be  re-setting  it  up  in  other  type. 

78.207.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Was  the  reference  to  the  width  of  the  type  from  what 
you  had  seen  in  the  town  ? — Not  at  ail ;  but  the  statement,  which  my  reporter  made 
to  me,  and  which  I  could  not  give  in  evidence,  and  I  could  not  be  examined,  and  my 
wife  could  not  be  examined.  We  could  make  the  matter  clear,  but  we  could  not  give 
evidence  in  that  case. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  shall  ask  to  revert  to  that  case. 

{The  President.)  We  must  assume  the  conviction  was  right,  and  with  regard  to  the 
moral  question,  such  as  it  is,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  judge  (and  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  witness,  himself,  now  sees  it)  that  it  was  not  a  proper  mode  of  referring  to  this 
document  to  call  it  only  a  “  quaint  document. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  cannot  say  a  word  about  that.  I  consider  it  was  not  a  proper 
thing  in  itself. 


Mr.  Patrick  Darby  Kenny  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

78.208.  Are  you  a  member,  or  were  you  a  member  of  the  Castleisland  Land  League  ? 
—Yes. 

78.209.  I  believe  you  were  president  of  it  ? — Yes. 

78.210.  Were  you  also  a  member  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

78.211.  And  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

78.212.  And  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — Yes. 

78.213.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  farmers 
round  about  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

78.214.  Say  from  the  year  1870  to  go  no  further? — Yes. 

78.215.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rentals  which  they  stood  at ;  the  rents 
they  paid  ? — In  some  instances. 
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78.216.  Do  you  know  that  from  personal  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

78.217.  Have  you  seen  their  pass  books  ? — Some  of  them. 

78.218.  Of  those  cases  which  you  know  from  personal  knowledge,  is  it  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  considerable  increase  of  rent  between  the  years  1870  and 
1879  ? — There  was. 

78.219.  In  the  year  1879,  was  there  great  distress  in  that  particular  district  ? — Very 
great  distress. 

78.220.  You  yourself  witnessed  it  ? — Yes. 

78.221.  Very  extreme  distress? — Very  extreme  distress. 

78.222.  Are  you  aware  that  many  reductions  of  rent  were  given  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  at  that  time  ? — I  read  of  some  reductions  being  given ;  a  very  few  given  in 
Kerry  up  to  then. 

78.223.  Very  few  given  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  very  few  in  my  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

78.224.  Now  to  put  it  shortly  to  you ;  is  there  any  ground  within  your  knowledge 
for  saying,  that  the  Castleisland  Branch  of  the  Land  League  was  either  connected  with 
crime,  or  manifested  any  sympathy  with  crime  ? — None,  whatever. 

78.225.  Were  resolutions  relating  to  crime  passed  by  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

78.226.  Were  those  denunciatory  of  crime? — Yes. 

78.227.  Have  you  any  books — if  such  were  kept — of  the  Land  League  in  your 
district  ? — No,  I  never  kept  them  ;  I  have  no  knowledge. 

78.228.  There  were  such  books  ? — Oh,  certainly  there  was.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  them. 

78.229.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  them  ? — No. 

78.230.  You  cannot  therefore  produce  the  books  to  show  such  resolutions  ? — No. 

78.231.  You  cannot  produce  any  books  belonging  to  the  branch,  which  will  show 
the  resolutions  condemning  outrages  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

78.232.  Of  the  books  ? — Yes,  of  the  books. 

78.233.  But  you  swear  positively  to  the  resolutions  condemning  crime?  —  Yes, 
certainly,  I  am  aware  of  that  fact  also. 

78.234.  Can  you  speak  of  any  particular  instance  of  the  condemnation  of  crime  by 
your  branch  ? — I  saw  in  the  files  of  the  “  Sentinel,”  I  think,  some  of  them  ;  some 
observations  of  mine  condemning  outrage  in  the  year  1880. 

78.235.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”? — Yes. 

78.236.  {Mr.  A.  O'  Connor.)  Now,  I  am  afraid  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  there 
were  a  great  many  outrages  committed  from  time  to  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castleisland  ? — There  was. 

78.237.  Some  of  those  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  branch,  did 
they  not  ?  —  Yes. 

78.238.  And  some  of  them  followed  after  the  branch  was  suppressed  ? — Yes,  such 
was  the  case. 

78.239.  Now,  speaking  from  your  own  knowledge,  would  you  say  that  during  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Castleisland,  there  were 
fewer  outrages  than  there  were  after  the  branch  had  been  suppressed  ? — That  is  my 
knowledge  of  it. 

78.240.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  there  were  outrages  connected  with  the  names  of 
Boyle,  Cullotty,  Dowling,  Herbert,  Hickey,  Carney,  Prenderville,  and  Walsh,  all  of 
them  occurring  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  Branch  at  Castleisland  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  did  not  keep  dates,  but  I  think  so. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  When  ? 

(Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  1882  or  1883. 

78.241.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Boyton,  or  have  you  ever  seen  him  ? — Yes. 

78.242.  Did  he  visit  Castleisland? — Yes. 

78.243.  You  were  president  of  the  branch,  were  not  you  ? — Yes. 

78.244.  As  far  as  you  know,  from  connection  with  your  branch,  was  there  any 
ground  for  suggesting  that  Mr.  Boyton’s  presence  in  the  locality  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  anything  criminal,  or  in  the  way  of  outrage  ? — No. 

78.245.  You  heard  Mr.  Boyton  speak  about  outrage  ? — I  did,  and  heard  him  speak 
condemning  outrage ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  his  speaking. 

78.246.  I  pass  to  another  point.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Horan  ? 
— Boyne  ? 
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78.247.  Do  you  remember  a  man  of  the  name  of  Horan? — Horan,  yes. 

78.248.  He  was  connected  with  your  branch  ? — Yes. 

78.249.  What  was  his  office  ?-— Secretary. 

78.250.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  a  letter,  with  regard  to  which  evidence 
has  been  given  before  this  Commission,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Horan  letter? — 
Yes. 

78.251.  Relating  to  a  grant  by  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  made  to,  or  through, 

Horan,  to  certain  young  men  of  the  district.  You  have  heard  of  the  letter  ? — I  read 
the  letter,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  it  up  to - 

78.252.  Listen  to  me,  where  and  when  did  you  read  it  ? — After  it  appeared  in 
evidence  at  this  Commission. 

78.253.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  that  letter  before  it  was  put  in  evidence  before 
this  Commission  ? — No. 

78.254.  You  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it? — None  whatever. 

78.255.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  or  had  you  before  this  Commission  any  knowledge, 
of  any  raid  or  offence  committed  by  the  men  for  whom  Horan  made  the  application  in 
the  letter  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

78.256.  Did  Horan  ever  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  ? — Never. 

78.257.  Or  upon  any  such  subject? — Never. 

78.258.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  in  your  branch,  in  any  general  way,  at  any 
rate,  any  knowledge  such  as  you  probably  would  share,  of  any  transaction  of  the 
kind  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

78.259.  No  member  of  the  branch  ever  spoke  to  you  with  regard  to  that  subject  or 
letter?— No. 

78.260.  You  never  heard  of  the  injuries  received  by  men  ? — No. 

78.261.  I  believe  you  were  also  a  member  of  the  National  League  afterwards? — 
Yes. 

78.262.  Do  you  know  the  date  at  which  the  National  League  was  started  in  Castle- 
island  ? — I  think  in  the  summer  of  1884. 

78.263.  Then  ail  the  outrages  connected  with  the  names  which  I  quoted  to  you  some 
time  ago  would  be  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  League  ? — 1  think  so, 
but  I  did  not  keep  dates — I  think  so — that  is  my  recollection. 

78.264.  What  is  your  office  in  the  National  League  ? — President. 

78.265.  You  were  president  of  that  too? — Yes,  for  a  time. 

78.266.  Are  there  any  books  of  the  National  League  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
They  were  kept  then,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

78.267.  I  suppose  you  did  not  keep  those? — No. 

78.268.  But  there  were  books  kept? — Yes,  there  were. 


Examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 


78.269.  You  have  spoken  of  the  prp^epbe  of  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Castleisland  ? — Yes.  ^  ^ 

78.270.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  moonlighting  ? — Yes,  and  to  some  others. 

78.271.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  evictions  or  not  in  that  locality,  previous  to  this 
moonlighting  ? — There  were. 

78.272.  You  know  eviction  means  the  turning  of  a  tenant  out  of  his  house  ? — I  am 
aware  of  it. 

78.273.  As  well  as  out  of  the  land? — Yes. 

78.274.  Are  the  houses  generally  built  by  the  tenants  themselves  ? — As  a  rule  they 
are,  and  generally  speaking  they  are. 

78.275.  And  not  by  the  landlord  ?— And  not  bv  the  landlord. 

%/ 

78.276.  Do  the  people  thus  evicted  consider  such  eviction  an  outrage  by  the  law  ? _ 

Well,  they  do  ;  they  consider  it  an  outrage  ;  whether  by  law  or  otherwise,  they  consider 
it  an  outrage. 

78.277.  Are  these  evictions  thus  carried  out  calculated  to  excite  to  revenge, 
and  lead  to  crime  ? — Indeed  they  do  ;  and  it  is  a  very  great  source  of  crime. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

78.278.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  district  ? — All  my  lifetime.  I  was  born 
there,  and  have  lived  there  all  my  lifetime. 

78.279.  And  that  eviction  has  been  going  on  as  long  as  you  remember  ? — In  a  very 
few  instances  before  the  depression  set  in. 

78.280.  Was  there  any  depression  before  1879  ? — There  was  in  the  famine  years  of 
1846  and  1847. 

78.281.  But  for  the  20  years  before  1879,  can  you  name  any  outrages  that 
incurred  in  Castleisland  district? — You  mean  before  1879. 

78.282.  Yes,  for  20  years? — I  might;  but  they  do  not  occur  to  my  memory 
now. 

78.283.  But  surely,  living  in  the  district  there,  if  there  were  any  serious  outrages, 
would  not  they  have  attracted  your  attention  ? — Well,  they  would. 

78.284.  What  ? — They  may  have  ;  they  would,  very  naturally. 

78.285.  Was  there  a  single  murder  in  the  Castleisland  district  for  20  years  before 
1879  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

78.286.  Any  man  shot  at  in  the  Castleisland  district  for  20  years  before  1879  ? — I 
am  not  aware. 

78.287.  How  do  you  reconcile  it  to  yourself  to  say  that  there  was  no  increase  of 
crime  after  1879  ? — No  increase  of  crime  ?  There  was,  of  course  there  was,  following 
depression  of  times  and  prices. 

78.288.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  this  kind  of  crime  previous  to 
1879;  crime  consequent  upon  evictions? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  very  few 
evictions  occurred  at  all. 

78.289.  When  do  you  mean  ? — Before  1879. 

78.290.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  20  years,  from  1859  to  1879,  in  the  Castleisland 
district,  there  was  no  eviction — that  there  were  not  a  considerable  number  ? — There 
may  be  a  few,  but  not  so  many  as  after  1879. 

78.291.  What  office  did  you  hold  in  the  League? — President. 

78.292.  Is  the  Castleisland  branch  ? — Yes,  of  the  Land  League. 

78.293.  For  how  long — the  entire  time? — During  the  existence  of  it. 

78.294.  Were  not  you  expelled  from  it  ? — Not  from  the  Land  League. 

78.295.  From  the  National  League  were  you  expelled  ? — No,  not  expelled. 

78.296.  Censured  ? — Well,  censure  followed. 

78.297.  What  for? — Well,  for  shaking  hands  with  Earl  Spencer. 

78.298.  I  believe  your  defence  was  that  you  did  not  shake  hands  with  him — that  he 
shook  hands  with  you? — Well,  you  may  take  it  any  way  you  will,  but  the  exchange 
took  place  at  all  events — such  was  the  case. 

78.299.  After  the  establishment  of  the  League? — Which  League. 

78.300.  The  Land  League ;  were  there  several  outrages  [in  the  Castleisland  district 
and  before  its  suppression  at  all  ? — I  did  not  keep  dates,  but  there  were  outrages. 

78.301.  You  surely  do  not  require  a  date  to  remind  you  when  a  man  was  murdered  ? 
— Oh  !  yes,  yes. 

78.302.  Were  there  some  numbe-is  in  the  year  1880  ? — There  may  have  been. 

78.303.  What  ? — There  may  have  been. 

78.304.  Were  there  ? — Well,  I  could  not  keep  dates  Mrs.  Curven  was  shot  I  know. 

78.305.  In  1881  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  there  may  be  ;  I  did  not  keep  dates,  but  there 
were  outrages  certainly. 

78  306.  Were  there  any  men  shot  at  in  1880  and  1881  ? — If  you  give  me  the  dates. 

78.307.  You  are  come  to  speak  of  the  district  ;  do  you  remember  whether  any  men 
were  shot  at  and  wounded  in  1880  and  1881  ? — There  might  have  been,  and  if  you 
give  me  the  facts,  I  would  just  answer  you  ;  I  did  not  keep  dates. 

78.308.  Timothy  MeAuliffe,  in  1881,  was  not  he  shot  in  the  arm  ? — I  heard  of  it. 

78.309.  The  19th  June  1881  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  29th  June. 

78.310.  (Mr.  At'cinson.)  Thomas  Galvin,  on  the  12th  November  1881,  was  he  shot? — 
1.  heard  of  it — something  of  it. 

78.311.  You  would  ascertain  what  for? — No. 

78.312.  Did  you  enquire? — Except  by  rumour  I  could  not  say. 

'  V  • A  : :  '  * 
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78.313.  Did  you  ascertain  at  all  that  he  was  shot  for  having  paid  his  rent  ?— Well- 
that  may  be  ;  I  did  not  take  any  special  notice  of  the  case. 

78.314.  J  am  confining  myself  to  the  district  of  which  Castleisland  is  the  centre  and 
extending  five  or  six  miles  round  ? — Yes. 

78.315.  Were  any  resolutions  passed  in  reference  to  the  outrages?— I  always  snoke 

against  them.  J  1 

78.316.  Daniel  Cronin  for  instance— he  was  asked  for  his  pass  book— was  then  shot 
in  the  thigh;  was  it  produced  and  shown  that  he  paid  rent?— I  did  not  know  this 
Daniel  Cronin  you  refer  to. 

78.317.  Do  you  know  Galvin? — I  do. 

7]  31io£°,  Jou  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Peter  Murphy,  shot  on  the  15th  No- 
%  ember  1880  ? — What  is  the  name  of  his  farm,  or  place  or  townland? 

78,319.  I  thought  you  purported  to  speak  of  the  criminality  of  the  district  ?— Well. 
I  can  answer  any  questions  in  connexion  with  what  I  know. 

78,320  Can  you  point  out  any  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  Land  Leao-ue  in 
reference  to  any  of  these  crimes  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  ?— I  might  if  I  had  the 

OOOKS. 

Zq’S*  tke  resolutions  published?— I  think  so  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

lix’i  *  'V  kat  .tke  nature  of  the  resolutions  ?— The  nature  of  them?  I  cannot 
can  them  to  recollection,  up  to  the  time. 

•  '  i’?23’  ?°U’  the  Pres.ident  of  tke  League,  were  so  anxious  to  put  down  crime,  it 

is  odd  you  did  not  ascertain  what  the  nature  of  the  resolutions  was?- The  general 
tenon r  of  them  was  that  they  were  always  condemnatory  of  outrao-e. 

78.324.  Of  any  particular  outrage  ?— All  of  them  general. 

78.325.  That  is,  when  a  man  would  be  shot  near  Castleisland,  there  would  be  a 
res°™°n  condemning  outrages  generally  ?— That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

/8,3Lb.  they  were  passed,  I  presume,  to  influence  the  people,  were  they  not?— 
j-  es. 

-?id  y°u  see  that  theJ  were  published  ?— Well,  I  daresay  they  were. 

-q  yhn'  7C  • t  meetmgs  and  wkat  occasions  were  they  passed  ?— At  meetings. 

^o,o_y.  Committee  meetings? — General  meetings. 

78.330.  Where  were  the  general  meetings  held  at  which  these  resolutions  were 
passed  ? — in  the  rooms  of  the  League. 

78.331.  Where  is  that  ? — In  Castleisland. 

70  S!'  “ar7 ,PeoI’ie  would  attend  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

-a  ool'  w  C  have  not  the  s%htest  idea;  there  would  be  more  and  less, 

/  8,334.  VV  ere  they  written  out  by  any  person  these  resolutions  ? — Yes 

78,335.  And  proposed  ?.— Yes. 

78,33b.  Who  used  to  propose  them  ? — -The  writers  very  often. 

7q’q?q  wh°iTere  th®J  ?"~I  COuld  not  sa^ ;  the^  were  dlfferent  parties. 

o,338.  Would  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  person  you  heard  proposing  a  resolution 

~>;eSainfvTtra*e8  :  Scarcely  ;  I  cannot  call  them  to  memory  without  dates. 

/  6,339.  Did  you  see  they  were  printed  and  published  in  any  paper  ?— Sometimes 
they  used  ;  I  believe  as  a  rule  they  used  to  be.  “es 

78,34°.  You  were  president  of  the  League,  did  you  know  the  League  was  bein* 
accused  of  being  privy  to  crime  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7Q’?do  ft™  that  Was  committed  Castleisland  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of 

78,342  Did  you  communicate  them  in  any  other  way  to  the  people  than  by  printing 

7PQ^ohl?^L.them  '  ~_It  was  not  business  to  do  SO  as  president.1  ^  1 

78.343.  Whose  business  was  it ;  did  you  desire  to  use  the  power  of  the  League  to 

suppress  outrage  ? — Certainly.  °  ° 

78.344.  You  were  president  ? — Yes. 

78.345.  W  as  not  it  your  business  to  see  that  those  resolutions  were  published  with 
a  view  of  bringing  the  power  of  the  League  to  suppress  those  outrages ;  whose 
business  was  it,  I  ask?— I  presume  the  secretary’s. 

78.346.  Timothy  Horan  ? — I  presume  so. 

78.347.  Was  the  working  of  the  thing  left  to  Timothy  Horan?— As  far  as  the  office 
of  the  secretary  was  concerned,  I  dare  say. 
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78.348.  Did  not  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  Timothy  Horan  was  to  bring  the  power 
of  the  League,  through  these  resolutions,  to  bear  upon  the  suppression  of  crime  ?— No, 
the  League  as  a  body. 

78.349.  To  whom  was  it  entrusted  to  see  the  resolutions  were  carried  out? — I 
should  say  the  Press  was  very  often  represented  there. 

78.350.  Could  you  point  to  any  of  those  resolutions  in  any  paper  ? —I  have  no 
particular  recollection  of  them,  but  I  know  that  such  was  the  case. 

78.351.  You  know  there  were  a  great  many  outrages  committed  in  Kerry  in  several 
years  ;  can  you  point  to  a  single  instance  of  any  resolutions  being  passed  by  your 
League  denouncing  any  particular  outrage  upon  any  man  ? — I  have  no  particular 
recollection. 

78.352.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  where  people  were  encouraged  to  aid  in  the 

apprehension  of  the  criminals  ? — I  did  not  keep  the  dates,  but  I  know  that  was  so ; 
but - 

78.353.  Can  you  point  to  any  instance  at  all  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  said  “  but,” — he  was  going  to  add  something. 

78,353 a.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything;  did  you  endeavour  to  ascer¬ 
tain  at  all  who  the  parties  were  who  were  committing  these  outrages? — We  heard  of 
them  everv  day. 

78,354/ What  did  you  hear  ? — Of  those  outrages — at  least  very  often. 

78,355.  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  were  committing  them  ? — No. 

78^356.  Did  you  take  any  trouble  to  ascertain  ? — The  only  trouble  that  we  went  to 
was  to  condemn  them  in  the  League  generally. 

78.357.  That  was  not  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  who  committed  them  ;  did  you 
suppose  that  you,  as  a  Land  League,  would  have  influence  with  the  people  who  were 
committing  them  ? — Well,  I  think  so. 

78.358.  What  class  did  the  criminals  come  from  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

78,359  You  must  have  supposed  the  Land  League  would  have  power  to  influence 
them,  did  you  not  ? — Well,  naturally. 

78.360.  Were  not  they  committed  upon  men  who  had  disobeyed  the  rule  of  the 
League  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

78.361.  Were  not  they  generally  committed  upon  men  who  had  broken  the  rule  of 
the  League  ? — Possibly. 

78.362.  Do  not  you  know  they  were  ? — I  do  not  know  it  personally. 

78.363.  You  heard  of  several  of  these  outrages  having  been  committed,  did  you 
not  ? — ^  es. 

78.364.  What  offence  had  the  victims  been  guilty  of  ?— I  could  not  say. 

78.365.  No  idea? — I  have  an  idea — for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  such  as  that. 

78.366.  What  body  told  men  not  to  pay  rent,  except  the  League? — They  may  have 
resisted  themselves,  when  they  were  being  overtaxed  or  burdened. 

78.367.  Can  you  point  to  any  body  in  existence  that  directed  the  people  not  to  pay 
rent,  except  the  Land  League  ? — The  Land  League  did  not  to  my  knowledge. 

78.368.  Did  not  tell  them  not  no  pay  rent? — Yes. 

78.369.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Land  League  did  not  give  any  instructions  as  to 
not  paying  rent? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

78.370.  Whether  just  or  unjust  ?— Oh,  unjust!  the  people  could  see  that,  for 
themselves. 

78.371.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  not  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Land  League 
that  the  tenants  should  not  pay  unjust  rent? — Well,  I  dare  say  it  was. 

78.372.  Were  not  you  President  there  ? — Yes. 

78.373.  Was  it  or  was  it  not? — It  may  be. 

78.374.  Of  course  anything  might  be — was  it  ? — I  am  not  particularly  certain. 

78.375.  Are  you  at  all  certain? — No,  I  am  not  particularly  certain. 

78.376.  Did  you  hear  of  outrages  being  committed  on  men  who  took  evicted  farms  ? 
— There  were  very  few  evicted  farms  taken  in  our  neighbourhood. 

78.377.  Did  you  hear  of  outrages  committed  upon  men  who  had  taken  them  ? — I 
did. 

78.378.  On  men  who  had  taken  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — Yes. 

78.379.  Was  it  part  of  the  Land  League  teaching  that  men  should  not  take  evicted 
farms  ? — It  was. 
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78.380.  That  men  should  not  herd  evicted  farms? — Well,  I  believe  so. 

78.381.  Now  did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  at  all  who  it  was  that  was  coming 
forward  to  punish  the  men  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  League? — No. 

78.382.  Or  what  class  they  came  from  ? — Oh,  no. 

78.383.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  had  they  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

78.384.  And  then  some  persons  came  forward  to  commit  these  outrages  without  any 
object,  apparently  ? — There  must  be  an  object,  I  suppose. 

78.38 5.  What  was  the  object? — I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  say. 

78.386.  There  were  some  men  boycotted,  were  there  not? — Well,  partially. 

78.387.  Were  not  there  people  boycotted  in  the  Castleisland  district? — Partially. 

78.388.  What  do  you  mean  by  partially  ? — Well,  people  were  unfond  to  deal  with 
them . 

78.389.  What  do  you  say,  unfond  ? — Unfond,  yes. 

78.390.  Did  your  own  League  pass  resolutions  boycotting  people? — Well,  1 
believe  so. 

78.391.  Do  not  you  know  they  did? — I  believe  so.  A  man  who  would  take  an 
evicted  farm,  I  would  not  deal  with  him  myself. 

78.392.  You  think  he  deserved  to  be  boycotted? — To  a  certain  extent;  I  would  not 
like  to  deal  with  him,  that  is  all. 

78.393.  Did  you  not  yourself  participate  in  the  passing  of  resolutions  of  your 
League  condemning  men  who  did  take  evicted  farms  ? — Probably, 

/  b,394.  Do  you  know  Cuilatty  ? — Yes,  he  is  living  a  good  deal  away  from  tbe 
town. 

78.395.  Did  you  pass  a  resolution  condemning  Cullotty  ?—  It  may  be,  but  I  have  no 
recollection. 

78.396.  He  was .  a  member  of  the  League? — There  was  a  League  in  Cullotty’s 
district. 

78,o97.  Did  not  the  Castleisland  Branch  also  pass  a  resolution  ? — They  may  have, 
but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

<8,398.  Now  then,  the  Land  League  did  nothing,  as  I  understand,  to  endeavour  to 
discover  who  it  was  who  committed  these  outrages  ?— I  could  not  say. 

78,399.  Do  you  mean  you  cannot  say  whether  the  Land  League  did  anything? — I 
know  that  they  condemned  outrages  as  a  rule,  and  that  there  was  some  exertion  in 
putting  a  stop  to  them. 

<8,400.  Did  they  look  upon  the  people  who  committed  the  outrag’es  as  enemies  of 
the  League  ? — I  think  so  ;  that  is  my  knowledge  of  it. 

78.401.  Why  did  they  not  do  something  to  discover  who  they  were  ? — They  passed 
resolutions  condemning  it. 

78.402.  You  told  me  already  that  your  branch  passed  general  resolutions,  and  not 
particular  ones ;  if  they  looked  upon  men  who  violated  the  rules  of  the  League  as 
enemies,  why  did  you  do  nothing  to  detect  the  criminals  ?— I  could  not  say, 'except 
that  by  resolutions  that  was  condemned. 

78.403.  Those  are  the  resolutions  that  you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

78.404.  Then,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  Land  League  in  Castleisland  allowed  these 

enemies  of  theirs  to  go  on  committing  outrages  without  doing  anything  to  prevent 
it  ? — I  never  knew  any  member  of  the  League  to  connect  himself  with&  anvthine  of 
the  kind.  & 

78.405.  These  men  Timothy  Horan  refers  to  were  members  of  the  League, — the 
young  man  who  got  his  eyes  shot  out  ? — I  do  not  think  they  were. 

78.406.  Listen — Timothy  Horan  was  treasurer,  was  he  not? — No  secretary. 

78.407.  Was  he  not  also  treasurer  ? — No,  he  was  not,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

78.408.  Who  was  treasurer  ?— My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Moore  ivas. 

78.409.  Now,  listen  to  this  letter.  Do  you  remember  Quinn  being  down  thore _ you 

did  not  come  up  to  the  convention.  I  think  ? — No.  "  J 

78.410.  Timothy  Horan  did,  did  he  not  ? — I  am  not  aware,  he  may  have. 

78.411.  Was  he  not  the  delegate  ;  was  not  he  a  man  of  such  importance  that  he 
was  sent  up  as  a  delegate  to  Dublin  ? — Oh,  he  might. 

78.412.  4 he  fact  is,  one  of  the  men  was  shot,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  eye.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  man  losing  the  use  of  his  eye  m  September  1881  down  about  there  ? 
— It  might  have  been,  I  cannot  recollect  it. 
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78.413.  Another  man  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
other  young  man  receiving  a  wound  in  the  thigh  ? — He  may  have. 

78.414.  He  might  of  course;  did  you  hear  of  it? — I  might  have. 

78.415.  “No  one  knows  the  persons  but  the  doctor,  myself,  and  the  members  of  the 
society.”  Who  was  the  doctor  down  there  that  attended  to  the  members  of  the 
League  ? — Indeed,  I  do  not  know. 

78.416.  What? — Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

78.417.  Is  there  a  responsible  doctor  in  Castleisland  ? — There  is. 

78.418.  What  is  his  name  ? — There  is  a  doctor  of  the  name  of  Harold. 

78.419.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  think  he  was  at  the  commencement. 

78.420.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  What  is  the  name  ? — Harold. 

78.421.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  But  he  declined  to  be  a  member  afterwards.  “  Nobody 
“  but  myself  and  the  members  of  that  society  ”  What  society  was  Timothy  Horan 
alluding  to  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  society. 

78.422.  Not  of  any  society  down  there  at  all  ? — Not  outside  the  League — I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea. 

78.423.  Do  you  consider  the  moonlighters  outside  the  League? — Certainly. 

78.424.  Is  that  a  society  ? — Well,  it  might  be ;  I  suppose  it  was — it  may  be. 

78.425.  What  ? — It  may  be  I  say. 

78.426.  “  If  it  were  a  public  affair,  a  subscription  would  be  opened  at  once,  as  they 
“  proved  to  be  heroes.  One  other  member  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaw  grazed.” 
Had  you  any  conversation  with  Timothy  Horan,  the  secretary  of  this  body,  about  these 
outrages  ? — There  was  a  general  conversation. 

78.427.  Kindly  attend  to  the  question.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Timothy 
Horan  about  the  outrages  in  the  district? — I  may  have. 

78.428.  But  had  you  ? — I  may  have.  I  did  not  keep  any  dates,  and  I  do  not 
recollect — I  do  not  recollect  particularly. 

78.429.  What  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  conversation. 

78.430.  Can  you  not  remember  ever  having  a  conversation  with  a  man  except  you 
remember  the  date  of  it  ? — Or  the  conversation. 

78.431.  These  outrages  were  matters  of  importance? — Indeed  they  were. 

78.432.  Matters  of  importance? — Very  great. 

78.433.  Timothy  Horan  was  the  secretary  of  the  branch  ? — Yes. 

78.434.  An  active  man,  was  he  not  ? — Well  he  was,  I  daresay. 

78.435.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  outrage  ? — I  might 
have. 

78.436.  You  go  no  further  than  that  ? — I  may  have ;  possibly  I  have. 

78.437.  You  might? — Possibly  I  have. 

78.438.  Is  he  living  there  still  ? — No,  he  is  dead. 

78.439.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  I  will  ask  a  question.  Do  you  remember  a  Catholic 
curate  named  Hallaghan  ? — Callagan. 

78.440.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  must  be  Callagan  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

78.441.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Was  not  he  curate  there  in  September  1881  ? — No. 

78.442.  Was  not  the  Reverend  John  Callagan  curate  of  Castleisland  in  September 
1881  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it,  my  Lord. 

78.443.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  lord,  it  is  O’Callagan,  it  is  misprinted  ? — It  may  be 
Callagan. 

78.444.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Do  you  remember  a  gentleman,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  O’Callagan  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  name. 

78.445.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  Callaliam  ? — Ob,  Callaham,  there  may  be. 

78.446.  (Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Callaham  ?  —There  may  be,  my  Lord. 

78.447.  Is  he  there  now  ?— Callaham  might  be  there. 

78.448.  Is  he  there  now  at  Castleidand  ? — For  the  name  of  the  farm  and  the  parish, 
there  are  several  of  that  name. 

78.449.  But  a  clergyman  ? — Yes. 

78.450.  Is  he  there  now  ? — No. 

78.451.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? — In  the  western  part  of  the  diocese. 

78.452.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  In  the  same  diocese  ? — Yes. 

78.453.  In  the  diocese  of  Kerry? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

78.454.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  League  ? — Used  to  attend  to  it. 

78.455.  Had  he  any  office  ? — No,  I  think  not. 
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78.456.  Was  lie  ever  present  at  the  passing  of  the  resolutions  in  the  condemnation 
of  these  outrages  ? — He  may  have  been. 

78.457.  Did  he  propose  any  of  them  himself? — Hot  that  I  am  aware  of,  he  may 
have  been. 


The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


78.458.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  you  said  that  outrages  increased  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  they  were  occasionally  occurring. 

78.459.  But  they  occurred  very  frequently  before  the  suppression  at  all  ? — Hot  very 
frequently. 

78.460.  When  was  the  League  suppressed  ? — Which  League  ? 

78.461.  The  Land  League  ? — I  think  in  1881 ;  in  September  or  October  1881,  if  I  do 
not  mistake. 

78.462.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  not  a  great  many  outrages  before  October 
1881  ? — There  were  some. 

78.463.  More  than  there  were  afterwards? — There  were  before  and  after  some. 

78.464.  In  what  way  do  you  say  the  suppression  of  the  League  increased  them  ? — 
Inasmuch  as  the  League  was  always  against  it. 

78.465.  But  the  only  way  apparently  that  the  League  showed  itself  against  it  was 
passing  these  resolutions  in  committee,  and  not  publishing  them  ? — Yes,  in  every  way. 
I  presume  they  were  published. 

78.466.  Were  these  meetings  you  spoke  of  held  in  a  room  in  a  public-house  ? — Ho, 
indeed. 

78.467.  Or  had  they  a  private  house  of  their  own  ? — Ho,  not  a  public-house. 

78.468.  How  many  people  would  be  there? — At  the  meetings  of  the  League  ? 

78.469.  Yes? — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea ;  it  was  thrown  open  to  everyone  who 
would  come  in. 

78.470.  Those  resolutions  were  copied  into  books,  were  they  not? — They  may  be,  I 
daresay,  by  the  secretary ;  they  were,  I  suppose. 

78.471.  Did  you  consider  that  the  action  of  the  League  in  passing  these  resolutions 
condemning  crime,  was  an  important  matter  ? — Certainly. 

78.472.  Were  they  copied  into  books  to  show,  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  action  of 
the  League? — I  think  so. 

78.473.  Where  are  the  books? — I  am  not  aware. 

78.474.  If  produced  they  would  go  a  great  way  in  exculpating  the  League,  and 
showing  their  line  of  action  ? — Yes. 

78.475.  Who  had  them  ? — They  were  kept  by  the  secretary. 

78.476.  That  was  Timothy  Horan? — Yes. 

78.477.  When  did  he  die  ? — I  think  in  1884  or  1885. 

78.478.  Had  you  from  time  to  time,  after  1882,  seen  statements  in  the  public  papers 
accusing  the  League  of  being  connected  with  crime — and  in  Parliament  ? — There 
were  a  portion  of  the  papers  that  were  prejudiced  against  the  League. 

78.479.  When  you  saw  these  charges  were  being  made,  did  you  make  any  efforts 
at  all  to  get  the  book  that  contained  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  League  ? — It 
was  at  the  meeting. 

78.480.  Where  is  it  now  ? — I  could  not  say  indeed. 

78.481.  Have  you  searched  for  it? — Ho,  we  have  inquired  about  it,  and  there  is  no 
account. 

78.482.  From  whom? — From  the  wife  of  Timothy  Horan,  I  think,  some  parties 
inquired. 

78.483.  But  during  Timothy  Horan’s  lifetime  did  you  make  any  endeavour  to  get 
that  book  which  would  show  your  proceedings  in  reference  to  outrages  ? — Ho. 

78.484.  Hone  at  all  ? — Ho. 

78.485.  Was  that  a  minute  book? — Yes,  it  appears  it  was. 

78.486.  (The  President.)  When  you  say  it  appears  it  was,  how  does  it  appear? — It 
was,  my  Lord,  a  minute  book. 

78.487.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  And  during  Timothy  Horan’s  life,  did  you  ever  speak  to 
him  about  it  ? — About  what  ? 
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78.488.  About  that  minute  book  ? — I  was  always  present  at  the  meetings ;  no 
necessity  for  speaking  about  it. 

78.489.  Was  it  the  minute  book  of  the  Land  League,  or  of  the  National  League  ? — 
I  daresay  there  was  a  minute  book  for  each  League. 

78.490.  Do  you  know — you  were  president — whether  there  was  a  minute  book  kept 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  there  was  ;  I  am  sure  there 
was. 

78.491.  With  these  resolutions  you  say  in  it? — Yes. 

78.492.  The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  October  1881,  you  say? — I  think  so. 

78.493.  After  that  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Timothy  Horan  in  reference 
to  this  book? — No. 

78.494.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  had  he  got  it  ? — No,  I  took  no  interest  whatever  in  it 
Avhen  the  League  was  suppressed,  died  out,  as  far  as  the  books  were  concerned. 

78.495.  Although  you  had  seen  subsequently  to  the  suppression  that  charges  were 
made  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  ? — Well,  yes. 

78.496.  You  took  no  interest  in  clearing  the  organization  to  which  you  yourself 
belonged  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  took  no  notice  of  it;  just  read  them  and  no  more. 

78.497.  You  looked  upon  these  crimes  as  dreadful  crimes  ? — They  were  very  bad. 

78.498.  Why  did  you  not  make  some  effort  to  get  some  evidence  which  would  have 
exculpated  this  body,  if  it  would  have  exculpated  it? — I  did  not. 

78.499.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  further  than  that  ? — I  thought  there  would 
be  a  record  of  the  books  kept,  and  they  were  not  kept  it  appears. 

78.500.  Did  the  National  League  keep  books  of  a  similar  kind  ? — I  thinkso  . 

78.501.  Were  you  President  of  the  National  League  also  ? — For  a  time. 

78.502.  Who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  National  League  ? — I  am  not  aware,  I  think 
Mr.  Brosnan. 

78.503.  Is  he  alive? — Oh,  yes.  I  am  not  aware  whether  Tim  Horan  was  alive  at 
the  time,  or  whether  it  was  immediately  before  his  death,  but  while  he  lived  he  was 

secretary. 

78.504.  Horan  died  in  1884  ?— I  do  not  know  precisely  the  date,  but  about  that 

time,  1884  or  1885. 

78.505.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  minute  book  of  the  National  League 
containing  similar  resolutions  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  in  existence,  it  would  be  available 
at  any  time,  but  I  took  no  interest  in  it  when  it  died  out. 

78.506.  When  did  it  die  out  ? — On  the  suppression  of  the  National  League. 

78.507.  Did  you  take  no  interest  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  ? — No. 

78.508.  What  money  was  subscribed  to  the  League  ? — -In  what  way  ? 

78.509.  About  how  much  each  year  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea — not  the  least. 

78.510.  Who  got  the  money? — Well,  there  was  some  forwarded  to  the  head  office  in 
Dublin. 

78.511.  The  whole  of  it? — I  think  so,  most  of  it — yes,  I  think  so. 

78.512.  Do  you  mean  to  say  none  was  kspt  at  all  in  Castleisland  ? — It  was  not  my 
business  to  see  after  the  accounts  at  all ;  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

78.513.  In  the  hands  of  the  treasurer? — The  money  was  of  course  in  the  hands  of 

the  treasurer. 

78.514.  Did  you  keep  any  books  showing  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  ? — I 

daresay  there  were. 

78.515.  Do  you  know  at  all,  as  president  of  the  League,  yourself  whether  there  was 
a  book  kept  ? — I  presume  there  was  ;  I  do  not  know  it  personally,  but  I  presume  there 
was. 

78.516.  ( The  President.)  Do  you  mean  you  never  saw  the  books  during  the  whole 
time  you  were  president? — I  may  have. 

78.517.  We  want  to  get  a  little  beyond  that  if  we  can.  You  have  said  over  and 
over  again  that  you  may  have  done  that ;  that  that  may  have  happened.  Will  you 
take  upon  yourself  to  say  you  never  s^w  the  book  ? — No,  my  Lord,  I  daresay  I  have 
seen  it. 

78.518.  Did  you  see  the  book  at  any  time  ? — I  daresay  I  did,  my  Lord. 

78.519.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  You  will  not  go  further  than  that? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  did. 
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78.520.  {The  President.)  If  you  have  no  doubt,  neither  have  I? — No,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

78.521.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  they  keep  a  bank  book  ? — I  did  not,  at  least  in  connexion 
with  the  League. 

78.522.  Was  a  bank  book  kept  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  League  ?— I  am  not 
aware. 

78.523.  What  did  they  do  with  the  money  ? — To  assist  evicted  tenants. 

78.524.  Did  not  you  get  grants  from  the  central  office  for  that  in  every  case  ? — Yes. 

78.525.  First  of  all,  as  to  your  local  subscriptions,  you  got  local  subscriptions  ? — 
For  evicted  tenants. 

78.526.  Into  whose  hands  were  they  entrusted  ;  who  collected  them  ? — They  were 
handed  in  generally  to  the  treasurer  or  secretary. 

78.527.  Did  he  put  them  into  the  bank,  did  he  keep  a  banking  account  ? — I  daresay 
he  did. 

78.528.  But  do  you  know,  did  you  see  a  bank  book  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

78.529.  Did  you  ever  ask  what  was  done  with  the  moneys  ? — It  used  to  come  before 
the  meeting  always  to  state  what»was  given  away  or  given  out. 

78.530.  That  is  given  out  to  evicted  tenants.  In  every  case  did  not  you  have  the 
grant  from  the  head  office  for  the  specific  purpose  ? — Yes. 

78.531.  I  am  talking  of  the  local  subscriptions,  not  the  grants  from  the  head  office 
at  all,  the  local  subscriptions,  did  the  secretary  or  treasurer,  or  any  officer,  open  a 
banking  account  for  those  subscriptions? — I  daresay  they  did  for  the  subscriptions  ? 

78.532.  Yes? — I  do  not  think  they  did,  but  they  were  forwarded  by  a  bank  order 
to  the  head  office. 

78.533.  Was  any  book  kept  showing  these  proceedings? — I  think  so. 

78.534.  How  many  years  have  you  presided  as  officer  there  ? — In  the  Land 
League. 

78.535.  In  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  combined  ? — I  think  a  year  and  nine 
months. 

78.536.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  with  that  experience,  you  can  give  no  idea  as  to  the 
way  the  business  of  this  branch  was  carried  on  ? — Indeed  I  could. 

78.537.  Why  do  not  you  then  ? — I  am  as  well  as  I  can. 

78.538.  Had  they  a  bank  book,  or  had  they  not? — They  forwarded  the  subscriptions 
that  were  received  for  the  National  League  possibly  through  a  banking  account  or  a 
bank  order. 

78.539.  Had  they  a  banking  account  or  had  they  not  ? — I  could  not  say,  really. 

78.540.  Is  there  a  bank  in  Castleisland  ? — There  is. 

78.541.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  had  an  account  with  the  National 
Bank,  either  in  the  name  of  the  secretary  or  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  ? — I  am  not 
aware  ;  I  think  not. 

78.542.  Or  in  the  name  of  Timothy  Horan  ? — I  am  not  aware;  I  think  not.  We 
forwarded  the  subscriptions  to  Dublin,  I  dare  say  by  bank  order. 

78.543.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  so  or  no  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

78.544.  Had  you  any  account  at  all  in  which  the  amount  of  the  local  subscriptions 
would  be  entered  and  appear? — There  was  an  account  kept,  it  appears,  but  I  had 
none. 

78.545.  Who  kept  it? — The  secretary. 

78.546.  That  is  Horan  ? — Yes. 

78.547.  Has  that  been  searched  for?  —  I  am  not  aware;  it  was  inquired  for,  I 
heard. 

78.548.  Was  any  statement  made  by  Horan  as  to  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  he* 
retained  in  his  own  hands  ? — No. 

78.549.  And  as  to  what  he  forwarded  to  Dublin  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

78.550.  Was  he  left  entirely  master,  to  keep  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  forward  as 
much  as  he  pleased  ? — There  was  an  account,  it  appears,  kept  always. 

78.551.  Did  he  submit  at  the  committee  meetings  any  statement  of  the  accounts, 
showing  the  amount  he  had  received  of  local  subscriptions,  the  amount  transmitted, 
and  the  amount  he  retained  ? — He  did. 

78.552.  Where  was  that  account  ? — I  could  not  say. 

78.553.  Was  it  kept  in  a  book? — It  was. 

78.554.  It  was  kept  in  a  book? — It  appjars  so. 
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78.555.  Did  you  say  you  had  seen  the  book? — I  probably  did. 

78.556.  But  did  you,  or  did  you  not? — Well,  I  hardly  could  answer  that  directly. 

78.557.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  saw  it? — Well,  I  dare  say  I  did. 

78.558.  You  mean  you  are  quite  certain  you  did? — Well,  I  would  not  go  that 
length. 

78.559.  Grants  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  central  office,  were  they  not? _ 

Yes. 

78.560.  Sometimes  100?.  at  a  time? — No.  indeed. 

78.561.  For  evicted  tenants  ? — No,  indeed. 

78.562.  Not  so  much  as  that? — No,  indeed,  nor  yet  half. 

78.563.  Was  any  account  kept  of  those  sums? — I  dare  say  there  was. 

7f5,564.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  as  much  as  50 1.  would  not  come  down  at  a  time 
for  evicted  tenants  ? — Not  that  I  recollect  to  the  branch  of  the  League  there,  nor  half 
of  that ;  no,  there  may  come  that  in  different  sums,  but  not  in  one  sum,  for  different 
parties. 

78.565.  Was  any  account  kept  of  those  sums  remitted  from  the  central  branch  ? — 

Yes.  „ 

78.566.  Where  is  it  ? — J  could  not  say  that ;  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  the  minute 
account  book  that  was  kept. 

78.567.  Did  not  Timothy  Horan  retain  these  sums  in  his  hands  till  they  came  to  be 
distributed  or  lodged  in  the  bank  ? — They  were  distributed  generally  on  receipt,  for 
the  parties  for  whom  they  were  sent,  as  they  wanted  them  very  badly. 

78.568.  Came  in  the  form  of  a  cheque  from  the  central  office  ? — Yes. 

78.569.  Who  cashed  the  cheques?— The  treasurer,  Timothy  Horan;  they  were 
endorsed  probably  by  the  treasurer,  and  passed  over  to  the  secretary  for  distribution. 

78.570.  Can  you  give  us  any  clue  at  all  who  took  the  books  and  the  accounts? — I 
do  not  know. 

^  78,571.  Was  there  any  correspondence  between  the  branph  and  the  head  office? — 
There  was. 

78.572.  Frequent  correspondence  ? — I  daresay.  Yes. 

78.573.  Were  letters  submitted  to  the  meeting  constantly  from  time  to  time? — Some 
of  them  might — they  were. 

78.574.  What  was  done  with  the  correspondence  ? — Just  read  it  and  pass  it,  and 
submit  it  to  the  meeting. 

78.575.  Was  it  preserved? — I  am  not  aware;  they  generally  came  into  the  hands,  I 
daresay,  of  the  secretary, 

78.576.  Were  copies  kept  of  the  application  letters  addressed  by  the  secretary  to  the 
central  branch  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  connection  with  the  accounts 
except  seeing  them  formally. 

78.577.  Were  not  copies  sent,  or  communications  sent,  to  the  central  branch  ? — There 

may  be. 

78.578.  You  were  president  of  the  League  for  a  year  and  nine  months  ? — During 

its  existence. 

78.579.  Can  you  tell  us  the  mode  in  which  you  conducted  the  business  of  the  branch, 
whether  copies  were  sent  by  the  branch  ? — J  daresay  there  were ;  I  have  no  idea. 

78.580.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  the  business  of  the  branch  was  conducted  ? — Indeed 
I  have. 

78.581.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  copies  were  kept? — I  am  not  aware. 

78.582.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  really  know  after  a  year  and  nine  months’ 
experience  whether  the  replies  sent  from  the  central  office  to  the  branch  were  pre¬ 
served  ? — I  am  not  positive  about  it.  I  daresay  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary. 

78.583.  ( The  President.)  What  do  you  think  ? — I  think  they  might,  my  Lord. 

78.584.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Where  have  they  disappeared  to  ? — I  could  not  say,  I 
suppose  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary. 

78.585.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  ascertain? — No. 

78.586.  Then  has  the  minute  book,  the  book  of  the  local  subscriptions,  and  the  book 
of  the  local  branch,  and  all  the  correspondence,  disappeared  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 

idea. 

78.587.  When  did  you  see  them  last  ? — Down  to  the  suspension  of  the  League. 
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78,588.  That  is  a  little  over  two  years  ago  ? — 1884  or  1885. 

78,5S9._  The  National  League  was  not  suppressed  in  1884  or  1885  ?— I  think  it  was 
in  our  neighbourhood.  I  think  so. 

78.590.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Ahearne? — What  is  his  Christian  name  ? 

78.591.  Do  you  know  more  than  one  there  by  that  name  ? — Ahearne  ? 

78.592.  Yes. — I  know  a  man  in  Castleisland  of  that  name. 

78.593.  Do  you  know  more  than  one  ? — No. 

78.594.  Then  you  would  have  no  difficulty  if  I  refer  to  a  man  named  Ahearne  of 
Castleisland.  Did  he  attend  those  meetings? — ’There  was  a  man  of  that  name  did ; 
yes,  this  man  did. 

78.595.  What  was  he? — He  was  an  ordinary  member  of  it. 

78.596.  What  business  in  life  did  he  follow  ?— What  was  his  calling,  do  you  mean  ? 

78.597.  Yes?— I  think  he  was  a  tradesman.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

78.598.  In  the  town  of  Castleisland? — Tes. 

78.599.  What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — Andrew,  I  think. 

78.600.  Andrew  Ahearne  ? — Yes. 

78.601.  Did  that  man  ever  cOme  as  a  representative  from  the  central  office? _ 

Ahearne  from  the  central  office  ? 

78.602.  Yes? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

78.603.  You  cannot  be  certain  ? — No,  1  am  not  aware  of  it. 

78.604.  In  the  year  1881,  and  also  again  in  the  year  1885  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware 
of,  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  it. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

78.605.  Mr.  Horan,  was  he  considered,  as  far  as  public  appearance  went,  a 
respectable  man  ? — Yes. 

78.606.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was  arrested  at  any  time  as  a  suspect  ?— No. 

78.607.  You  have  said  there  were  more  outrages  after  the  League  was  suppressed 
than  before  the  League  was  suppressed  ? — There  were  before  and  after. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  need  not  take  the  witness  through  this,  because  all  the  serious 
cases  are  recorded  in  what  I  call  the  confidential  report— the  confidential  com¬ 
munication. 

(The  President.)  I  know  what  you  mean. 

78.608.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  When  the  National  League  was  suppressed  in  September 
1887  was  it  effectually  suppressed ;  I  mean  did  it  cease  to  exist  ?— It  ceased  to  exist 
right  out. 

78.609.  Was  that  the  same  in  October  1881,  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  ? 

Yes  ;  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  members  of  the  League  heard  that  it  was  proclaimed 

and  they  discontinued  their  meetings  then.  There  is  one  observation  that  counsel  put 
to  me  awhile  ago,  which  I  desire  to  qualify.  Whether  there  was  any  connexion 
between  the  League  and  moonlighters,  and  I  distinctly  say  there  was  none  whatever. 

Father  Godley  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

78.610.  Are  you  curate  of  Ballybunnion  ? — -Yes. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  That  is  a  place  where  the  witness  Pat  Sullivan  came  from,  my 
Lords.  The  reference  is  at  page  891.  J 

78.611.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  Leaguer- 
Yes. 

78.612.  From  the  beginning  ?— Yes,  of  the  Land  League,  from  the  very  beo-innino-  • 

but  not  always  of  the  National  League,  only  a  short  time.  0  °  ’ 

78  613.  When  was  the  Land  League  started  in  Ballybunnion  ?— Immediately  it  was 
suppressed  by  law. 

78,614.  No,  when  was  it  started? — Started!  Just  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
Leagues  were  started  in  the  country. 

'  78  615.  Was  it  some  time  in  1880  ? — I  should  say  in  the  beginning  of  1880. 

78.616.  Were  you  president  for  a  time  of  the  Land  League  ?— For  a  short  time  in 
the  absence  of  the  parish  priest,  three  or  four  months. 

78.617.  Who  was  he  ? — Father  O’Connor. 
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78.618.  He  is  now  in  America  ? — He  had  been  then  in  America,  and  he  returned 
and  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  during  his  absence  in  America.  I  took  his  place 
during  his  absence. 

78.619.  From  what  you  know  of  the  League,  should  you  say  that  the  League  was  in 
sympathy  with  outrage  ? — Indeed  it  was  not,  it  was  the  very  opposite. 

78.620.  Were  outrages  constantly  denounced  at  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — 
Invariably. 

78.621.  Have  you,  yourself,  made  these  denunciations? — In  public  and  private. 

78.622.  Was  there,  in  fact,  much  crime  in  your  parish  during  these  years  of  agita¬ 
tion? — Hone  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League.  It 
was  between  the  two  periods  that  I  recollect  that  any  outrages  whatever  occurred. 

78.623.  During  the  period  of  suppression  ? — During  the  period  of  suppression. 

78.624.  Would  you  describe  your  branch  of  the  League  as  a  strong  and  active 
branch  ? — In  the  beginning  it  was  not  very  strong,  but  after  a  time  it  became  strong. 
I  was  going  to  remark  that  I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  society  in  the 
parish  and  they  had  no  sympathy  with  us  in  the  beginning,  but  gradually  we  weaned 
them  from  the  secret  society,  and  subsequently  they  were  satisfied  with  our  consti¬ 
tutional  agitation. 

78.625.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  the  people  joined  the  Land  League  ? — The  heads 
of  families. 

78.626.  The  respectable  people  ? — The  labourers  and  the  honest  men  through  the 
parish  wherever  you  go. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

78.627.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish  ? — Since  1879. 

78.628.  And  what  exactly,  do  you  say,  was  the  secret  society  that  was  in  opposition 

to  you? _ First,  I  believe,  before  1879  there  were  Fenians,  subsequently  there  were 

moonlighters,  and  I  believe  there  were  individuals  on  “  their  own  hook  ”  as  I  might 

say. 

78.629.  You  would  not  call  them  societies? — It  depends  upon  the  meaning  we  attach 
to  the  terra. 

78.630.  The  Fenians,  were  they  an  active  body  in  1879  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Fenians  existed,  but  what  was  the  extent  of  the  society,  of 
course  I  could  not  tell. 

78.631.  They  subsequently  joined  the  League,  you  say  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

78.632.  You  said  you  “  weaned  ”  them  ? — Yes. 

78.633.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  them  did  join? — I  am. 

78.634.  Were  they  principally  the  residents  in  the  villages  through  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  scattered  about. 

78.635.  Local  Fenians  scattered  about  joined  the  League? — I  know  the  Fenians 
existed  since  I  first  came  to  the  country,  that  was  in  1870,  and  we  tried  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  secret  societies.  We  denounced  them  from  the  altar  as  strongly  as  we  could, 
and  spoke  to  them  privately,  and  showed  them  the  folly  of  their  movement. 

78.636.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  League  some  of 
the  members  of  that  society  joined  the  League? — I  should  say  so. 

78.637.  Was  any  condition  made  before  they  joined  it  that  they  should  abandon 
altogether  Fenianism  ? — The  very  fact  of  joining  the  Land  League  meant  they  should 
abandon  Fenianism. 

78.638.  Was  there  any  condition  made? — They  cried  “  peccavi ”  and  we  accepted 
them. 

78.639.  Was  it  that  they  looked  upon  it  as  leading  to  the  same  purpose? — I  would 
not  sav  that ;  the  Fenians  had  the  view  of  separation  from  England  altogether.  The 
object* the  League  had  was  to  settle  the  people  on  the  land  and  get  Home  Rule — those 
were  the  particular  objects 

78.640.  But  the  ultimate  object  would  be  the  same  —separation  ? — It  does  not  follow 
because  I  go  a  mile  of  the  journey  I  am  going  to  go  two. 

78.641.  The  end  was  somewhat  the  same.  They  accepted  the  assistance  of  the 
Fenians  ? — I  do  not  agree  that  was  the  difference  ;  I  mean,  Home  Rule  is  opposed  to 

separation. 
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78.642.  Now  point  to  a  single  instance  up  to  November  1885  where  that  distinction 
was  made  by  any  one  of  the  Land  League  writers  ? — It  was  hardly  necessary. 

78.643.  Kindly  answer  the  question.  Point  to  a  single  speech  where  the  two  things 
were  not  coupled  together — relief  from  the  land  laws  and  separation.  Point  to  a 
single  speech  where  the  two  things  were  not  coupled  together — relief  from  the  land 
laws  and  separation,  before  November  1885  ? — There  was  no  necessity  for  it,  because 
everybody  understood  it. 

78.644.  You  said  you  knew  the  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation? — I  did  not 
say  that.  I  said  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  new  spirit  and  the  people  were  getting 
disquieted. 

78.645.  You  mentioned  another  society,  the  moonlighters? — Yes. 

78.646.  Did  you  know  the  members  of  the  moonlighting  society  ? — I  knew  two  of 
them. 

78.647.  What  class  did  they  belong  to  ? — One  was  a  farmer’s  son,  and  the  other  was 
an  ex- soldier. 

78.648.  Did  you  ascertain  from  them  who  formed  the  moonlighting  society 
principally  ? — No,  I  did  not  ask.  I  ascertained  from  the  most  respectable  people, 
parties  belonging  to  the  place,  and  I  asked  who  might  belong  to  the  moonlighters,  and 
I  was  told  one  was  this  pensioner,  or  ex-soldier,  and  the  other  a  farmer’s  son,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  influence  with  them,  and  when  I  ascertained  this  I  met  him  in 
Listowel,  and  took  him  in  my  car,  and  took  him  driving  with  me  and  reasoned  with 
him. 

78.649.  Was  that  relating  to  the  soldier  ? — No,  he  was  the  son  of  a  labourer. 

78.650.  Did  you  not  ascertain  that  there  were  numerous  outrages  committed 
throughout  the  country  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  believe  that  they  were  men 
who  went  on  their  own  hook ;  the  men  who  committed  outrages  belonged  to  no  society. 

78.651.  Have  you  attended  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  of  a  large  band 
of  men  coming  at  night  ? — I  did  not  attend  to  the  evidence  at  all.  I  said  I  would 
state  what  I  knew  myself. 

78.652.  If  that  was  so,  that  a  band  of  eight  or  nine  men  came  to  the  house,  that 
would  not  be  an  individual  outrage  ? — The  individual  outrages  were  a  few  burnings. 

78.653.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Ballybunnion  district  ? — Yes. 

78.654.  There  were  outrages  of  that  character  in  your  district? — There  were  a  few 
burnings. 

78.655.  Did  you  ever  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  were  the  men  who  composed  the 
band  of  eight  or  nine  who  came  to  commit  that  outrage  ? — At  the  time  I  did  not  know 
at  all  who  they  were — I  should  not — it  was  only  by  degrees  I  got  information  of  the 
individuals,  and  the  moment  I  got  information,  I  did  everything  I  could  to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

78.656.  You  have  said  so  already.  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  class  of  men  who 
composed  this  band  ? — From  what  period  ? 

78.657.  From  1879  down?— I  did. 

78.658.  You  have  only  mentioned  two — a  pensioner  and  .a  farmer’s  son  ? — That  is 
all  I  know.  1  could  not  ascertain  at  all,  and  they  would  not  tell  me. 

78.659.  You  are  able  to  form  no  opinion  upon  that? — I  did  not  form  an  opinion. 

78.660.  Did  you  observe  any  strangers  in  the  district? — No. 

78.661.  So  the  moonlighters  must  have  came  from  amongst  the  inhabitants? — I 
should  say  so,  and  I  believe  they  were  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  place. 

78.662.  And  you  knew  that  the  outrages  were  chiefly  committed  upon  those  who 
disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  any  such  thing. 

78.663.  Were  they  committed  on  those  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — No. 

78.664.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  district  ? — My  own  district. 

78.665.  W7ho  were  they  committed  upon  in  your  own  district  ? — Well,  there  was  one, 
a  landlord,  and  there  was  another,  his  agent. 

78.666.  Anybody  else,  was  there  no  land-grabbing  in  your  district? — There  was. 

78.667.  Were  outrages  committed  upon  these  men  ? — No. 

78.668.  Were  they  denounced  ? — I  believe  in  one  case  there  was  a  resolution  passed 
condemning  a  land-grabber  by  the  National  League,  but  I  attended  that  only  once. 

78.669.  Do  you  mean  you  only  once  attended  the  National  League  meeting  ? — Only 
once  attended  the  National  League  meeting. 
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78.670.  During  all  the  time  it  was  in  existence  ?  — Yes,  and  I  may  tell  you  in  Kerry, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was  elsewhere,  that  the  result  was  that  the  people  got  into  the 
hands  of  others  than  ourselves. 

78.671.  Into  whose  hands  ? — Young  wild  fellows  who  were  prevented  attending  the 
national  movement. 

78.672.  Prevented  by  what  ? — Prevented  by  the  bishop. 

78.673.  Do  you  mean  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop? — Yes,  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  and  he  was  told  at  the  time  he  prevented  it,  that  they  would  get  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  would  lead  them  astray. 

78.674.  You  expected  that  you  would  have  some  influence  over  them  ? — Of  course 
I  expected  that  we  would  have  some  influence. 

78.675.  In  your  opinion,  if  that  was  removed,  they  would  go  elsewhere  ? — I  expect 
that  was  the  result  of  it. 

78.676.  Do  you  know  the  class  they  belonged  to? — Well,  all  the  people  of  the 
parish.  Amongst  the  people  of  the  parish  the  priest  has  a  certain  restraining 
influence,  but  he  has  not  that  entire  influence. 

78.677.  When  you  say  a  few  had  been  left  free  to  your  influence  you  would  have 
restrained  them,  must  not  you  know  the  class  of  people  who  belonged  to  it? — 
Restrained  them  to  an  extent,  but  when  they  once  get  out  of  your  hands  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  them  back. 

78.678.  Who  were  the  class  ?— The  people  of  the  parish,  farmers  and  labourers. 

78.679.  So  that,  therefore,  if  outrages  were  committed  they  must  have  been 
committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Were  they  not  committed,  as  far  as  you 
could  ascertain,  by  farmers’  servants  and  farmers’  sons? — It  would  seem  so  in  the 

absence  of  any  others.  ,  , 

78.680.  And  is  it  the  conclusion  you  came  to  that,  the  farmers  servants  and  farmers 
sons  were  acting  in  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  ?— They  had  their  own 
object  in  view,  and  it  does  not  follow.  Some  of  them  were  broken-down  farmers. 

78.681.  What  was  that? — Some  of  them  were  broken-down  farmers.  I  know  for  a 
fact  where  they  went,  and  several  moonlighted  their  own  parents. 

78.682.  That  was  a  sham  moonlighting  ? — Well,  some  of  them  were  rewarded  by  the 
Government  for  sham  moonlighting. 

78.683.  Was  there  anybody  hurt  by  the  sham  moonlighting  raid  ? — Well,  I  suppose 
not ;  hardly,  I  should  expect. 

78.684.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  out  of  51  branches  m  Kerry  32  were 
managed  by  priests? — The  parish  priests  were  allowed  to  take  part,  but  the  parish 
priests  of  Kerry  have  not  much  of  the  nationalist  in  them. 

78.685.  AY  hat  ? — They  are  old  AVhigs,  and  have  much  of  the  fossil  in  them. 

78^686.  They  are  not  of  the  nationalist  order  ?— They  let  things  go  too  easy,  I  may 

say,  the  bulk  of  them.  They  do  not  take  as  much  trouble  as  the  young  active  priests 

78,687.  In  getting  up  the  agitation  was  that  so? — In  Kerry  they  do  not. 

78^688.  They  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  as  what? — In  working  the  League 


^  78,689.  In  the  proper  working  of  the  League,  do  you  include  the  boycotting  of 
people?— I  include  keeping  the  people  together,  and  keeping  them  as  one  body. 

78.690.  Do  you  not  include  opposing  any  person  who  breaks  the  rule  of  the  League  ? 

_ No  x  would  rather  say,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  parish  priests,  it  would  mean 

this,  that  they  would  have  been  more  active  and  kept  the  people  together. 

78.691.  Do  you  include  in  the  proper  working  of  the  League  the  boycotting  of  every 

man  who  breaks  its  rules?— Well,  boycotting  of  course  without  intimidation;  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed,  no  man  was  to  grab  land.  _ 

78.692.  You  mean,  I  presume,  by  “  without  intimidation,”  anything  short  of  violence  ( 

_ No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  peox>le  were  boycotted  in  the  parish,  and  nothing  in  the 

world  was  done  with  them,  and  there  they  are  still. 

78.693.  A  man  might  be  socially  ruined,  might  he  not? — They  have  not  been  in  my 


parish. 

78.694.  Or  financially  ruined  ? — No. 

78.695.  In  the  boycotting  your  League  advocated,  or  if  it  did  advocate  it,  do  you 
mean  that  a  person  should  not  deal  with  a  boycotted  man  ?  I  certainly  would  not 
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like  to  deal  with,  a  person  taking  the  property  of  his  neighbours — stealing  the  property 
of  his  neighbours. 

78.696.  Selling  to  him,  or  buying  from  him  ? — I  have  said  that  already. 

78.697.  Or  working  for  him  ? — I  think  he  ought  not. 

78.698.  And  if  a  farmer  was  unable  to  buy  from  anyone,  or  get  anyone  to  work  for 
him,  does  not  that  mean  financial  ruin  ? — It  does  not ;  he  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands. 

78.699.  What  is  that? — To  give  up  his  farm. 

78.700.  He  is  left  in  that  dilemma  to  suffer  that  ? — Suffer!  a  poor  man  whose  farm 
is  grabbed  suffers  more. 

78.701.  He  is  left  in  that  dilemma;  he  must  either  give  up  the  farm,  or  endure  all 
these  things  ? — As  I  have  said,  men  have  grabbed  and  been  boycotted,  and  they  have 
not  been  injured  by  these  things  in  my  district. 

78.702.  Perhaps  that  is  because  the  priests  are  Old  Whigs,  and  not  active  ? — Not 
at  all. 

78.703.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  men  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  would 
not. 

78.704.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  would  not  if  I 
had  my  last  penny,  if  he  were  hungry. 

78.705.  As  a  boycotted  man? — Yes,  if  he  were  really  hungry,  and  really  wanted  it. 

78.706.  The  necessaries  of  life  should  be  sold  to  him,  do  you  say  that? — I  do  not. 

/  8,707.  Can  you  point  to  any  action  in  your  district  where  persons  were  allowed  to 

sell  to  a  boycotted  man,  provided  they  ascertained  that  he  was  hungry  first  ? _ It  did 

not  come  to  that. 

78.708.  Or  was  there  any  distinction  drawn  of  what  should  be  allowed,  and  what 
not  ?  No  fact  of  that  kind  ever  came  before  us,  and  consequently  it  did  not  require 
any  resolution  or  observation  upon  it. 

78.709.  Did  you  make  any  distinction  in  reference  to  it  ? — I  never  mentioned  the 
word  “  boycotting  ”  at  all. 

78,/ 10.  What  did  you  say?  Except  when  I  saw  people  boycotted  for  personal 
purposes  I  denounced  them  most  strongly.  No  case  of  extreme  distress  arose  from 
boycotting. 

78.711.  You  knew  the  parishioners  in  your  district  were  boycotting  people? _ 

•  Yes.  G 

78.712.  You  knew  of  that? — Yes. 

78.713.  Did  you  ever  deliver  any  exhortation  to  them  that  they  were  to  stop  short 

of  starvation  ? — No,  it  did  not  come  before  me  ;  they  practically  got  everything  they 
wanted.  ° 

78.714.  Did  you  ascertain  that  nobody  would  sell  anything  or  buy  anything  of  any 
boycotted  person  except  they  might  be  in  want? — Well,  when  the  occasion  turned  up 
I  might,  but  it  did  not. 

78.715.  Father  O’Connor  was  not  one  of  the  sluggish  priests  ? — He  was  particularly 
active  ;  he  was  an  exception. 

78.716.  He  was  your  parish  priest? — Yes. 

78.717.  He  would  read  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  1  presume? — Yes. 

78.718.  Here  is  the  Bally bunnion  Branch  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  9th  of  July- 
1886.  You  are  a  member  of  that  ? — 1886 — that  is  the  National  League  ;  I  was  ;  I  got 
my  card  of  admission,  and  I  attended. 

“  The  Secretary  read  circulars  from  the  Dingle  and  Ballylongford  Branches.” 
Were  the  branches  through  Kerry  acting  in  community  with  others  ! — Very  seldom,  I 
think.  Sometimes  a  resolution  might  be  passed  on  a  public  matter  at  one  meeting, 
and  sent  to  another,  if  approved,  but  I  think  that  was  not  general. 

78,7l0.  “  The  farmer  condemning  the  action  of  John  Kennedy,  Solicitor,  in  his 
“  new  capacity  of  sheriff ;” 
that  was  a  gentleman  living  in  Dingle  ? — Yes. 

78,721.  Dingle  is  nearly  100  miles  from  Ballybunnion  ?— Not  far  from  that. 

78,/ 22.  “  Condemning  the  action  of  John  Kennedy  in  his  new  capacity  of 
“  sheriff,  and  for  his  scurrilous  language  towards  the  honest  and  hard-working 
*’  tenantry  of  Lord  Cork,  tending  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  As  Mr. 
“  Kennedy  is  a  native  of  Ballybunnion,  his  conduct  received  the  most  severe 
“  condemnation;  accordingly,  the  resolution  was  readily  endorsed  by  this  branch. 
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“  as  was  also  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Collis  and  Mr.  John  Flay  hive  severely 

“  censured.” 

Had  Kennedy  been  boycotted  in  Ballybunnion  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  think  he  was 
not. 

78,723.  “  It  was  resolved  and  passed  unanimously  that  any  member  of  this 
“  branch  hereafter  expelled  for  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  National  League 
«  forfeit  his  subscription.  The  following  members  were  severely  censured : 
“  John  Stack,  for  communicating  with  a  grabber,  Ned  Stack,  and  also  for 
“  disclosing  the  working  of  the  League  to  objectionable  persons,  such  as  James 
“  Jones,  Bailiff  to  Wilcox  Gunn.  Stack  received  a  severe  castigation  from  the 
“  Committee  at  large,  and  only  escaped  expulsion  by  the  humblest  apology, 
“  promising  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  and  being  cautioned  that 
“  should  he  commit  himself  again,  expulsion  was  his  only  penalty.” 

What  was  the  working  of  the  League  he  disclosed? — I  could  not  tell  you,  really,  they 
were  open  meetings.  I  know  when  I  was  President  of  the  League  we  held  our  meetings 
in  the  field,  and  police  were  present  at  every  meeting.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
secret  in  the  League.  I  am  positive  there  was  not ;  it  was  divulged  to  the  whole 
world. 

78.724.  Were  you  present  at  this  meeting  ? — No,  I  was  not,  I  was  present  but  at  one 
meeting. 

(The  President.)  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

78.725.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  9th  of  July  1886, — 

“  Jeremy  Kelly  and  Edmund  Murphy  were  also  accused  for  dealing  in  butter 
“  with  the  above-named  Stack.  These  two  gentlemen  admitted  the  charge,  and 
“  after  making  every  possible  apology,  and  promising  never  to  violate  the  rules  of 
“  the  League,  they  were  ordered  to  depart  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more.”  ? 

These  were  stereotyped  resolutions.  I  question  if  they  ever  occurred  in  the  League 
at  all. 

78.726.  That  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  resolutions  ? — I  should  say  so. 

78J27.  Were  any  books  kept  in  your  branch  ? — There  were. 

78J28.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  He  says  he  has  got  some? — I  believe  the  National 
League  Books  are  here. 

78.729.  Were  the  Land  League  books? — We  had  the  League  books  in  the  lodge 
outside,  and  when  the  summer  came  on  I  believe  the  children  tore  them  up.  They 
simply  contained  the  names  of  the  members,  the  amount  of  subscription,  and  the  relief 
given  to  the  tenants  ;  that  was  the  sum  total  of  them. 

78.730.  Did  you  not  think  it  worth  while  to  preserve  those  ? — They  were  kept 
while  the  Land  League  was  kept  in  existence,  and  when  that  was  closed  they  remained 
in  this  little  cottage,  and  then  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  children. 

78.731.  They  contained  a  list  of  members? — A  list  of  members. 

78  J32.  The  amounts  paid  in  ? — The  amounts  paid  in,  and  the  amount  received  from 
the  head  centre  for  the  evicted  tenants. 

78.733.  Was  there  any  minute  book  of  the  proceedings? — I  believe  not.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  simply  consisted  of  an  acknowledgment  of  receipts,  and  entered  in 
that  book. 

78.734.  Any  correspondence  with  the  central  office  that  there  was  ? — That  was 
rather  between  myself  and  the  secretary,  and  particularly  asking  for  money  for 
evicted  tenants. 

78.735.  Have  you  got  that  ? — Probably  I  have  it  in  my  own  room  somewhere, 
perhaps — some  of  these  lists.  They  were  very  simple. 

78.736.  We  will  judge  of  that  when  we  have  seen  it. 
them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  book  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Reid,  which  he  said  he  omitted 
to  put  to  the  witness,  commences  with  the  9th  of  October  1887,  3rd  of  October  1887, 
and  September  1887  ;  there  is  no  entry  before  that  in  that  book.  If  you  will  kindly 
look  at  the  book  and  the  other  book  produced  by  Mr.  Reid  to  me,  there  is  no  entry 
of  any  kind  until  March  1889 — April  1889  ;  these  are  the  Ballybunnion  Branch  books 
produced  to  me  by  Mr.  Reid  now. 

78.737.  Is  Ballybunion  coast  of  Ballybunnin  ? — Ballybunnin. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  far  as  I  read  it  this  belongs  to  Ballyhay. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  This  is  at  Ballybunnion. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  came  through  another  source,  and  we  could  not  know 
of  it. 

( The  President.)  In  this  I  have  not  worked  out  the  dates,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 
pages  torn  out.  It  would  not  be  of  much  value  as  an  account. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  hand  them  to  your  Lordship  in  the  way  they  were  handed 
to  me. 

(The  loolcs  were  handed  to  the  learned  President.) 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  there  are  some  entries  in  the  second  book  which  the 
Attorney  did  not  read. 

(The  President.)  Well,  that  is  of  very  little  value. 

78.738.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  produce  those  books? — I  heard  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor. 

78.739.  Did  you  hand  them  over  ? — I  did  not  see  them  at  all. 

Ile-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  sorryjfor  that.  I  thought  the  witness  had  been  the  gentleman 
who  produced  them.  I  will  do  what  is  wished.  I  will  put  them  in. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  their  being  put  in. 

78.740.  Did  you  ever  see  these  books  ? — I  never  have  seen  them  until  this 
moment. 

78.741.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  never  saw  this  one? — That  is  if  you  refer  to  the 
National  League  book. 

78.742.  Well,  these  purport  to  be  entries  not  very  intelligible  to  my  mind  as  far  as 
I  can  see.  That  seems  to  be  money  paid  ? — I  can  say  no  more  about  them ;  I  think  I 
never  saw  them. 

78.743.  There  are  some  entries :  look  at  that — that  is  1887,  another — and  tell  me 
whether  that  recalls  anything  to  your  mind  ? — If  it  be  in  1887,  I  cannot  recall  it,  and 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  read  it.  I  should  say  this  represents  the  subscription  of  the 
members  as  they  were  enrolled. 

78.744.  Do  you  recognise  the  name  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

78.745.  Do  you  recollect  yourself  what  the  books  you  saw  were  like  ? — I  have  seen 
no  books  belonging  to  the  National  League. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  the  Land  League. 

78.746.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  was  speaking  of  the  National  League.  You  have  not 
seen  any  books  relating  to  the  National  League  yourself  ? — Not  one. 

78.747.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  are  the  Land  League? — We  kept  the  Land 
League  books. 

78.748.  Where  are  they? — I  explained  awhile  ago  to  counsel  how  it  was.  We  kept 
them  in  a  lodge  ;  we  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  them  ;  we  left  them  there,  and  I 
suppose  they  got  scattered  ;  possibly,  if  I  try,  I  might  be  able  to  get  them,  but  they 
were  hardly  worth  keeping. 

78.749.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  said  the  curates  were  prevented  joining  the  National 
League  by  the  bishop,  I  think,  you  said  ? — Yes. 

78.750.  During  what  period  did  that  obtain  ? — Well,  I  think  about  five  or  six  years  ; 
once  the  bishop  was  very  strong  against  the  priests  taking  part  in  politics,  and  then 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  during  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  or  of  the 
National  League — subsequently  there  was  a  question  whether  we  might  not  become 
members  without  taking  an  active  part ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  that  time.  I  got  my 
card  and  became  a  member,  but  never  attended  but  one  meeting  because  I  was  not 
sure  as  to  the  law,  whether  I  might  or  might  not  attend,  and  I  did  not  like  to  draw  too 
fine  a  distinction. 

78.751.  Since  when  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  National  League? — Well,  it  was 
in  existence  perhaps  12  months. 

78.752.  Before  ? — Before  I  joined  it. 

78.753.  And  since  then  you  have  joined  and  been  an  officer? — No,  not  of  the 
League. 

78.754.  Not  of  the  National  League.  In  the  Land  League  were  you  an  officer? — I 
was ;  I  took  the  place  of  the  parish  priest  in  his  office  for  a  few  months. 
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Daniel  Fitzmaurice  O’Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

78.755.  Were  you  tbe  secretary  of  the  Abbey dorney  branch  of  the  National  League  ? 
—Yes. 

78.756.  You  kept  the  minute  book  ? — Yes. 

78.757.  Was  the  League  in  your  opinion  in  sympathy  with  outrage  or  not  ? — No. 

78.758.  Was  it  the  practice  to  denounce  outrage  at  the  League  meetings? — 
Generally  the  practice. 

78.759.  Can  you  produce  minutes  recorded  in  the  minute  book  denunciatory  of 
outrage  ? — Yes,  denunciatory  of  every  outrage  committed  while  the  branch  was  in 
circulation. 

78,7GO.  Have  you  got  the  book  there  with  you? — Yes,  I  can  produce  the  book. 

78.761.  And  if  you  are  called  upon,  you  can  produce  minutes  entered  in  that  book 
to  that  effect  ? — Yes. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  had  better  have  the  book,  Mr.  Russell. 

(Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  Yes,  in  cross-examination. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  We  had  better  have  it  now. 

78.762.  (Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  Were  there  to  your  knowledge  in  Abbeydorney  secret 
societies  ? — Well,  yes  ;  I  apprehended,  at  all  events,  that  secret  societies  did  exist  from 
something  which  came  to  my  notice. 

78.763.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  presently.  Were  they  opposed  to  the  League  or 
in  sympathy  with  the  League  ? — Opposed  to  the  League. 

78.764.  Have  you  any  facts  on  which  you  ground  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 

78.765.  Just  tell  my  Lords  what  they  are. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  What  is  this  paper  ? — A  few  notes. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  Then,  put  the  few  notes  away. 

78.766.  (Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  Do  you  remember  an  election  for  a  poor  law  guardian 
in  1887  ?— Yes. 

78.767.  Did  the  League  run  a  candidate  of  their  own  ?  Did  the  League  support  a 
particular  candidate  ? — The  League  nominated  their  own  guardian,  a  Mr.  Bunyan,  and  T, 
as  the  representative  of  the  local  League  branch,  was  appointed  to  canvass  the  division 
in  behalf  of  the  League,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bunyan  as  representative  of  the  League, 
because  he  was  opposed  by  other  parties  whom  we  did  not  recognise,  who  were  not 
members  of  the  League,  and  whom  we  would  not  recognise  as  members  of  the 
League. 

78.768.  I  think  perhaps  it  will  make  it  shorter  if  you  answer  my  question.  You 
canvassed  for  this  Mr.  Bunyan? — Yes. 

78.769.  There  was  another  candidate,  I  believe  ? — There  was. 

78.770.  Named  Connell? — Yes. 

78.771.  Were  there  notices  put  about  the  neighbourhood  threatening  people  unless 
they  voted  for  Connell? — Well,  I  think  there  were  notices  per  post. 

78.772.  Sent  by  the  post  to  supporters  of  Bunyan  ? — Yes. 

78.773.  Was  Connell  supposed  to  be  a  candidate  run  by  these  secret  societies  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  this  is  rather  suggestive,  Mr.  Russell.  There  must 
be  some  limit.  Ask  him  anything  he  knows  was  done. 

(The  Witness.)  Well,  the  notice  I  got  in  the  course  of  canvass,  I  can  swear  it  contained 
a  particular  phrase. 

78.774.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Have  you  got  the  notice  there? — I  have  not  the 
notice,  but  it  contained  the  phrase  threatening  pains  and  penalties  unless  you  vote 
for  the  national  feeling  candidate.  _ 

78.775.  (Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  “National  feeling  candidate”;  that  was  Connell? — Yes, 
that  was  the  phrase. 

78.776.  The  Nationalist  candidate  was  elected  on  both  occasions  in  1887,  was  he 
not  ?- — Yes. 

78.777.  And  in  1888,  too  ? — And  in  1888,  too  ;  and  in  the  course  of  my  canvass  in 
1888  I  was  whistled  at  and  booed. 

78.778.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Beehoven  being  broken  into  ? — 
I  remember  the  time,  and  I  remember  it  being  reported  to  me  and  to  other  officers  of 

the  branch. 

78.779.  (The  Attorney- General.)  When  was  this,  Mr.  O’Connell,  please. 
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78.780.  (Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  When  was  this  breaking  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Beehoven  ? 
— It  was  in  the  Poor  Law  division  of  Kilflyn  in  the  contest. 

78.781.  In  what  year?— 1887,  after  the  election. 

78.782.  Continue  what  you  was  saying.  Why  was  her  house  broken  into?  Did 
you  hear  anything  about  it  ? — It  was  reported  to  me  by  her  son-in-law  ;  and  I  heard 
herself  say  so,  that  they  said  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  having  given  her  vote  for 
the  other  candidate. 

78.783.  The  moonlighters  told  her  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  voting  for 
Bunyan  that  they  visited  her  ? — Certainly. 

78.784.  Was  there  a  man  called  Jeremiah  Croley  aDo  visited  ? — He  was  not  visited. 

78.785.  (The  Attorney-General.)  How  do  you  know  this  ? — It  was  reported  to  me. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  We  cannot  have  that. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  He  says  he  is  told  by  the  party  themselves. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  You  do  not  ask  him  the  preliminary  question.  Will  you 
ascertain  whether  he  knows  himself  or  whether  it  is  what  is  reported.  He  told  us  in 
one  case  a  son-in-law  of  the  lady  whose  house  was  visited  told  him. 

(The  President.)  But  he  has  not  said  anything  of  that  sort  as  to  this. 

78.786.  (Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  About  Jeremiah  Croley,  do  you  know  anything  about  his 
house  being  visited  ? — He  told  me  himself  shots  were  fired  outside  his  house.  I  know 
no  more. 

78.787.  Do  you  know  James  McGrath  ? — Yes. 

78.788.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  house  being  visited? — Just  the  same 
story  that  Croley  told  me. 

78.789.  And  in  all  these  cases  it  was  for  voting  for  Bunyan  they  said  ? — Yes;  they 
suspected  those  parties  suspected,  because  the  moonlighters  did  not  enter  their  houses 
at  all,  but  they  suspected  themselves  it  was  the  canse,  because  there  was  no  other. 

78.790.  Do  you  remember  a  Mrs  Bice  being  evicted  by  Thady  O’Connor  ?— Well,  I 
do  not  remember  the  particular  date  of  that  eviction. 

78.791.  But  you  remember  a  Mrs.  Rice  was  evicted  by  O’Connor  ?— Yes. 

78.792.  Was  O’Connor  subsequently  moonlighted? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Does  he  know?  Why  do  not  you  ask  him  what  he  knows 
about  it  ? 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  If  he  knows,  he  says  he  does. 

(The  President.)  But  the  witness  does  not  know  the  rules  of  law.  What  do  you 
know  about  it  yourself  of  your  own  knowledge,  not  what  has  been  told  vou  bv  other 
people. 

(Mr .  A.  Bussell.)  I  am  told  this  case  of  moonlighting  has  been  proved  here. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well,  if  you  refer  to  it ;  but  you  have  not  in  any  way 
identified  it, 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  case  ?  I  daresay  I  can  find  it. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  Thady  O’Connor  is  the  name.  I  am  told  it  is  at  pages  1,652 
and  1,653  in  the  evidence  of  Gamble,  a  district  inspector. 

78.793.  Now,  tell  me  this  ;  did  the  League  denounce  this  outrage  ? — -Yes,  at  the 
first  available  opportunity  ;  that  is  at  the  next  meeting  afterwards. 

78.794.  Was  this  case  of  the  eviction  of  Mrs.  Rice  discussed  at  the  League  ? — It 
was  discussed  at  the  League. 

78.795.  And  did  the  League  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  blame  was  attachable 
to  O’Connor  for  this  eviction. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  This,  of  course,  will  appear,  I  suppose,  by  something.  I  do 
not  want  to  object  to  this  form  of  question  unnecessarily. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  League. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  not  regular  for  Mr.  Russell  to  put  into  the  witness’ 
mouth  ;  “  Did  the  League  come  to  the  conclusion  ?  ”  It  must  appear  in  the  League 
book  or  something  of  the  kind. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  This  was  the  secretary  of  the  League.  He  would  have  been 
present. 

(  The  Attorney-General.)  Let  him  tell  us  what  passed. 

(The  President.)  Let  us  first  see  whether  he  has  anything  in  writing,  or  whether  it 
was  in  writing. 

78.796.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  the  minute  book  ? — Yes, 
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78.797.  (Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  Is  there  anything  in  your  minute  book  referring  to  it  ? — 
There  is. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  That  is  enough. 

78.798.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Then  let  him  find  it  ? — I  think  you  will  find  it  at  a 
meeting  dated  the  30th  May  1886. 

78.799.  Just  take  the  book  and  find  that  ?— There  was  reference  made  to  the  case 

at  two  meetings.  . 

78.800.  Which  is  the  page  ? — The  first  commences  at  a  meeting  dated  the  30th  May 

1886!  _ 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  kindly  read  it,  Mr.  Russell,  I  want  the  gentleman 

kindly  to  read  it  because  he  says  it  is  in  the  book. 

78.801.  (Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  It  is  a  meeting  of  May  30th  1886. 

«*  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  above  date  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Brosnan,  president, 
“  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried. 
“  Proposed  by  N.  G.  Scollard,  vice-president,  seconded  by  Thomas  Horgan,  ‘  That 
“  ‘  we,  the  members  of  this  branch,  having  seen  that  the  landlords  are  pressing 
“  *  very  hard  for  their  rents  at  a  time  when  the  farmers  cannot  be  expected  to 
“  ‘  pay  it.’  ” 

It  is  the  second  resolution.  This  is  the  one  : — 


“  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Abbeydorney  Branch  of  the  Irish  National 
“  League,  beg  to  express  our  utmost  abhorrence  of  the  scandalous  outrage  which 
“  lately  took  place  in  our  parish  on  Mr.  O’Connor,  who  lately  came  to  reside 
“  amongst  us.” 

If  you  continue  on,  the  record  of  the  next  meeting  also  contains  something. 

78,802.  The  next  meeting  is  on  June  the  6th. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Is  the  one  you  have  read  the  30th  of  May  ? 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell)  Yes,  this  is  June  6th,  1886  : — 

“  After  the  usual  formality  of  reading  and  signing  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
“  meeting  having  been  gone  through,  the  reverend  president  opened  the  business 
“  of  the  meeting  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  landlord  and 
“  tenant  relations  between  "Mr.  T.  O’Connor  and  Mrs.  Rice,  and  contended  from 
“  his  own  knowledge  of  the  terms  offered  Mrs.  Rice,  a  statement  of  which  he 
“  gave,  that  no  blame  ought  to  be  attached  to  Mr.  O’Connor.  ^  The  committee, 
“  after  some  deliberation,  concurred  with  the  reverend  president. 


78.803.  That  is  the  passage  you  refer  to  ?— Yes. 

78.804.  Was  O’Connor  anxious  afterwards  of  joining  another  branch  of  the 

League? — Yes.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

78.805.  And  did  that  other  branch  of  the  League  write  to  you  to  know  about  his 

relations  with  his  tenants  ? — Yes. 

78.806.  And  what  reply  did  you  give  them  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Is  that  reply  in  the  book? 

A  copy  of  that  reply  is  in  the  book,  on  the  other  side. 

78.807.  Could  you  find  that  reply  also  ? — Yes. 

78.808.  (The  President.)  What  was  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  on 
Mr.  O’Connor? — 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  He  was  shot  in  the  foot,  my  Lord,  according  to  the  evidence. 

(The  Witness.)  He  was  shot  in  the  foot,  my  Lord. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. 

78  809.  Now,  will  you  find  this  first.  I  will  come  to  that  directly.  Let  me  just 
understand  a  little  more  accurately  about  time.  In  the  first  place  did  you  join  the 
Land  League  ? — No.  None  were  members  of  the  Land  League  in  our  parish,  except 

heads  of  families,  and  I  was  then  taken  rather  ill.  0 

78.810.  Do  I  take  it  from  you,  you  were  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  t 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  .  .  9 

78.811.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the  Land  League  in  Abbeydorney  was  formed  f— 
Well’,  I  could  not  tell  the  particular  time  the  Land  League  was  formed. 
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78.812.  Was  it  in  1879  or  1880  ? — Well,  it  must  be  about  a  year  after  the 
establishment  of  the  National  League. 

78.813.  No,  not  National  League? — Or  of  the  Land  League.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

78.814.  I  will  call  it  the  Land  League.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  officers  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

78.815.  Who  were  they  ? — The  parish  priest  was  president. 

78.816.  What  is  his  name? — Father  Brosnan. 

78.817.  Is  he  there  still  ? — He  is. 

78.818.  Who  else  ? — His  curate  was  secretary  at  the  time. 

78.819.  What  is  the  curate’s  name  ? — The  curate  who  was  then  there  was  a  Father 
Calmody. 

78.820.  Of  the  Land  League  you  know  nothing  yourself  at  all,  as  I  understand? _ 

No. 

78.821.  I  have  to  ask  you  about  what  you  said  about  secret  societies.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  you  to  say  you  knew  of  secret  societies  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  or  not  ? 
—No,  I  did  not. 

78.822.  Now,  we  will  come  to  the  National  League.  When  did  you  join  the 
National  League  ? — I  joined  the  National  League  at  the  inception  of  the  branch. 

78.823.  When  was  that,  please  ? — It  was  about  the  12th  of  April  1885,  I  think. 

78.824.  That  is  when  the  National  League  was  formed  at  Aberdorney  ? — Yes. 

78.825.  Are  you  quite  sure  about  that? — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  was  affiliated  with 
the  central  branch  for  some  time  afterwards. 

78.826.  Whether  it  was  affiliated  or  not,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  it  was  not  formed 
till  April  1885.  Is  that  your  meaning? — Yes.  I  was  not  then  secretary;  I  was  not 
secretary  until  the  30th  of  May  in  the  following  year, 

78.827.  That  is  1886  ?— Yes. 

78.828.  Who  was  the  secretary  before  you  became  secretary  in  1886  ?— There  was 
a  Mr.  Barrett,  secretary  at  the  starting  of  the  branch. 

78.829.  Is  he  alive? — He  is. 

78.830.  Is  he  in  Abbeydorney  still? — He  is. 

78.831.  Now  will  you  please  look  at  any  resolutions  in  that  book  denouncing 
crime  ?  Find  me  the  earliest  of  them  ? — Just  the  one  I  have  already  read. 

78.832.  That  is  the  first,  is  it?  — That  was  the  first  after  I  was  elected 
secretary. 

78.833.  You  have  looked  at  the  book.  Is  there  any  meeting  denouncing  crime 
before  that  date  you  have  given  us  of  the  30th  of  May  1886  ? — I  cannot  answer  for 
anything  before  that. 

78.834.  Look  and  see ;  you  have  got  the  book  there  you  know  ? — Well,  the  book  is 
not  very  systematically  kept. 

78.835.  Whether  systematically  kept  or  not,  you  told  Mr.  Russell  you  could  produce 
resolutions  denouncing  crime  ?  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you,  what  is  the  earliest 
one  you  can  produce?  —  The  earliest  one  I  can  produce  is  the  one  just  read 
already. 

78.836.  Give  me  the  date. 

( The  President.)  The  30th  of  May  1886. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Very  well.  When  was  it  you  found  out  there  were  secret 
societies?— I  only  apprehended,  I  did  not  find  out.  I  will  not  prove  there  were 
secret  societies,  only  from  assumption.  I  assumed  at  the  time  there  were  members 
ot  a  secret  society  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  because  of  the  phrase  contained  in 
the  threatening  notice. 

78.837.  I  want  to  understand  this.  You  told  Mr.  Russell  that  you  knew,  or  had 
reason  to  believe  there  were  secret  societies  ? — Yes,  reason  to  believe. 

78,838  You  now  say  you  apprehended ;  you  do  not  know  ?  When  was  it  you 
apprehended  it  ?— At  the  time  that  I  went  canvassing  on  behalf  of  the  nominee  of 
the  League. 

78.839.  When  was  that  ?  I  should  think  in  the  commencement  of  1887. 

78.840.  Do  you  mean  1887  or  1888,  please?  When  were  you  a  candidate? — I  was 
never  a  candidate. 

78.841.  When  did  you  canvass  for  the  candidate  ?— It  was  in  March. 

78.842.  March  of  what  year  ? — Of  1887,  I  think. 
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78.843.  Do  you  mean  1887  or  1888.  You  said  1888  ? — No. 

78.844.  1887  ? — There  were  two  contests.  The  earlier  one  was  in  1887. 

78.845.  I  must  ask  you  kindly  to  listen  to  my  question.  When  was  it  that  you 
apprehended  that  there  was  some  secret  society  ? — In  my  course  of  canvass. 

78.846.  When  ? — In  March  1887. 

78.847.  As  I  understand,  in  March  1887  there  was  a  National  League  candidate  ? — 
Yes. 

78.848.  And  there  was,  you  think,  a  Fenian  candidate? — Yes. 

78.849.  Because  you  got  some  letter  which  said  something  about  a  Fenian  ? — What 
have  you  done  with  that  letter  ? 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  “  I  got  a  letter.”  I  thought  he  said  it  was  what 
was  told  to  him. 

78.850.  {The  Attorney-General.)  I  understood  he  got  a  letter — something  about  a 
Fenian. 

78.851.  Where  is  it? — I  did  not  keep  it. 

78.852.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  this  ? — I  did  not  at  the  time,  because  I 
knew  that  the  National  League  would  defeat  him. 

78.853.  Whether  the  National  League  would  defeat  him  or  not,  will  you  tell  me  all 
you  knew  from  which  you  apprehended  there  had  been  a  secret  society  ? — I  was  also 
told  by  the  candidate  of  the  National  League,  that  others  in  his  district  were  served 
with  a  notice  of  the  same  kind. 

78.854.  Whether  served  with  a  notice  of  the  same  kind  or  not,  do  kindly  listen  to 
my  question.  What  was  there  in  this  circular  (tell  me  the  whole  that  was  m 
it)  which  said  anything  about  a  secret  society  there  ? — It  contained  the  phrase.  It 
threatened  pains  and  penalties  if  the  party  who  got  the  notice  did  not  vote  for  the 
National  League  Fenian  candidate.  That  was  the  phrase. 

78.855.  In  the  year  1887,  who  was  this  other  candidate  ? — He  was  a  man  named 
O’Connell. 

78.856.  Where  did  he  live  ? — He  lived  in  the  townland. 

78.857.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  could  not  say. 

78.858.  You  never  heard  of  this  secret  society  doing  anything  except  interfering  in 
this  election ;  that  is  all  you  heard  of  it? — Yes. 

78.859.  And  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  know  of  a  secret  society  at  all,  but 
you  apprehended  it.  Now  you  knew  of  these  outrages — the  outrage  of  shooting 
Conway  and  O’Connor — you  knew  of  the  outrages  that  took  place  in  that  neighbourhood 
in  1886  ? — Yes. 

78.860.  Did  you  know  of  the  outrages  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
earlier  ? — I  knew  that  outrages  were  done  in  1886. 

78.861.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  by  anybody,  the  outrages  had  been  done  in 
1886  by  anybody  ? — I  did  ;  it  was  only  suspected,,  of  course. 

78.862.  Suspected  what  ? — It  was  suspected  that  it  could  be  through  either  a  secret 
society  or  private  malice. 

78.863.  What  was  the  secret  society  working  for  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

78.864.  Well,  I  want  to  understand  you.  I  think  you  said  secret  society  opposed 
to  the  League  ? — Certainly. 

78.865.  What  were  the  outrages  committed  on  the  people  for — paying  their  rent  ? — 
The  outrage  committed  on  Thady  O’Connor  was  in  consequence  of  the  eviction  of  a 
Mrs.  Rice. 

78.866.  He  had  taken  Mrs.  Rice’s  farm? — No,  but  he  was  the  landlord  of  the  farm 
by  whom  she  was  evicted. 

"78,867.  He  was  the  landlord  who  had  evicted  a  tenant.  What  were  the  other 
outrages  ? — The  other  outrage  was  perpetrated  on  a  certain  man  who  was  caretaker  of 
a  farm. 

78.868.  We  have  two  ;  the  landlord  of  an  evicted  farm  ;  the  caretaker  of  an  evicted 
farm.  Was  there  any  other  outrage  ? — There  was  an  outrage  on  John  Conway. 

78.869.  What  was  that  for?  What  was  it  supposed  to  be  for ?— ft  was  supposed 
to  be  in  consequence  of  a  dispute.  It  was  reported  in  the  League.  Conway  was 
reported  to  the  League  at  first.  That  was  a  fortnight  before  he  was  shot. 

78.870.  Conway  was  reported  to  the  League  about  a  fortnight  before  he  was  shot — 
for  what  ? — A  notice  was  placed  or  put  before  the  meeting,  I  think,  and  a  notice  given 
to  me  calling  upon  Conway  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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78.871.  Have  we  the  notice  here  ?  Is  it  in  the  book?  See  if  you  can  find  it. 
(handing  hook  to  witness).  See  if  you  can  find  the  notice  calling  upon  Conway  to 
attend,  or  resolution  ? — It  was  simply  an  information  to  attend  the  meeting. 

78.872.  What  for  ? — Because  there  was  it  seems  a  bog  owned  by - 

78.873.  What  was  the  charge  made  against  him,  I  want  to  know? — There  was  no 
charge  preferred  against  him  before  he  was  shot. 

78.874.  Why  was  he  to  be  summoned  before  the  League  ? — It  was  represented  to 
the  meeting  that  there  was  a  certain  bog  surrounded  by  many  farms,  and  that  those 
parties  whose  farms  were  adjacent  to  this  bog  had  a  privilege  of  grazing  for  several 
years  before.  So  it  seems  that  the  landlord  of  the  place  intended  to  let  the  bog,  or 
was  about  to  let  it,  and  there  could  be  no  public  access  to  the  bog  except  through  the 
farms  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  parties. 

78.875.  What  had  Conway  to  do  with  this  ? — So  Conway,  it  seems,  cut  the  turf 
against  the  express  wish  of  the  people  round. 

78.876.  Cut  it  for  whom  —  for  himself,  for  the  landlord,  or  what? — For 
himself.  - 

78.877.  What  had  this  got  to  do  with  the  landlord  going  to  let  the  bog — 
Conway’s  action  ? — Because  the  people  said,  that  in  consequence  of  having  the 
privilege  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  that  they  had  a  right  established,  and  that  the 
landlord  had  no  right  to  cut  a  public  passage  through. 

78.878.  It  was  to  cut  a  passage  through? — No;  but  to  give  a  passage  to  the 
public. 

78.879.  Give  the  right  of  passage  through? — Yes. 

78.880.  Now  we  have  three  cases — we  have  the  landlord,  and  the  caretaker,  and  the 

man  who  gave  a  passage  through  to  the  bog.  Now,  was  there  any  other  cause  for 
which  an  outrage  was  supposed  to  be  committed  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
serious - 

78.881.  Whether  serious  or  not.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  serious  ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  moonlighting,  or  assaulting,  or  doing  anything  of  that  kind.  Was  there 
any  for  people  supposed  to  pay  rent? — Not  that  I  remember. 

78.882.  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Why  was  Conway  to  be  summoned  before  the  League. 
What  had  the  League  got  to  do  with  allowing  the  people  to  go  through  ? — It  was 
represented  to  the  League  that  those  parties  had  a  grievance. 

78.883.  And  Conway  was  to  be  summoned  to  attend? — Not  summoned  to 
attend. 

78.884.  Invited  to  attend.  Yery  well.  Do  you  suggest  that  any  one  of  these 
three  outrages  was  done  by  a  secret  society  ? — Well,  I  will  not  suggest. 

78.885.  Can  you  point  to  a  word  in  this  book  either  suggesting  directly  or 
indirectly  that  there  was  any  secret  society  which  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
outrages  ? — No. 

78.886.  I  caution  you  how  you  answer  my  question.  Was  it  at  any  one  of  the  League 
meetings  ever  suggested  that  there  was  a  secret  society  which  had  done  these  outrages  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  that  it  was. 

78.887.  Except  the  League,  was  there  any  society  that  used  to  command  or  enjoin 
that  people  should  not  take  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — Except  the  League  ? 

78.888.  Yes  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

78.889.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  any  society  or  any  body  of  people  that 
preached  that  you  should  not  take  an  evicted  farm  except  the  Land  League? — No  ; 
because  there  was  no  other  society  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  attending 
to  the  grievances  of  the  people. 

78.890.  You  say  this  was  a  secret  society  opposed  to  the  League..  Did  any  members 
of  the  League,  or  did  you,  as  secretary,  take  any  steps  to  try  and  bring  this  member 
of  the  secret  society  to  justice? — We  had  no  possible  means  of  bringing  them.  Of 
course  there  would  be  connexion  between  us  and  those  parties  if  we  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  to  justice. 

78.891.  Did  all  the  young  men  join  the  League  ? — The  great  majority  of  them  did 
not. 

78.892.  The  bulk  of  them  ? — No,  not ;  the  respectable  young  men  joined  the 
League. 

78.893.  They  would  be  people  who  lived  in  their  fathers’  houses  or  farmhouses,  or 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  quite  catch  your  question. 
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78  894.  Can  you  point  to  a  single  word  in  your  minutes  or  to  any  document  or  entry 
made  at  the  time  suggesting  that  there  was  any  secret  society  opposed  to  the  League 
that  was  committing  these  outrages  ? — N o,  I  do  not  think  I  could. 

78.895.  Did  you  know  the  name  of  “  Revolver  boys  ”  ? — No. 

78.896.  You  never  heard  of  “  Revolver  boys  ”  ? — Never. 

78.897.  That  is  quite  a  new  name  to  you  altogether? — Yes. 

78.898.  Had  you  heard  the  “  Revolver  boys”  spoken  of  ?— No. 

78.899.  Had  you  heard  the  “  Boys  ”  spoken  of  ? — I  never  heard  them  called  by  any 
other  name  than  moonlighters. 

78.900.  You  recognise  the  “  Boys  ”  as  the  name,  or  rather  the  name  they  would  go 
by  with  you  was  “  moonlighters  ”  ? — Yes. 

78.901.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  moonlighters?  How  old  are  you  now,  by 
the  way  ? — Well,  possibly  about  28. 

78.902.  It  may  be  possibly  less,  possibly  more  ;  but  I  only  want  to  know  what  you 
mean.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  prejudice  yourself? — Nothing  less  than  28,  at  all  events. 

78.903.  Very  well;  you  were  19  years  old  in  1880.  When  did  you  first  hear  of 
moonlighters  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Well,  I  cannot  quite  remember. 

78.904.  Now,  come.  You  have  said  that  you  never  had  any  apprehension  of  them 
until  this  contest  when  you  thought  there  was  a  Fenian  candidate  being  run  in  1887. 
When  did  you  first  ever  hear  of  moonlighters  in  your  neighbourhood? — Well,  I 
think  there  were  moonlighters  before  then. 

78.905.  About  the  years  1882  and  1883  ?— Yes,  and  probably  earlier. 

78*906.  Will  you  swear  you  ever  heard  of  them  till  1882  or  1883? — I  will  not  swear 

positively.  _  .  .... 

78.907.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  outrage  committed  by  moonlighters  m  your 

neighbourhood  before  the  year  1880?— No,  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

78.908.  You  do  not  remember  any? — No. 

78.909.  Is  this  the  only  League  book  you  have  got  ? — I  have  the  other  book. 

78.910.  Let  us  look  at  it.  Let  us  look  at  any  League  book  you  have  got?— This  is 
the  book  of  the  financial  business  of  the  branch. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  want  this  book  to  be  put  in,  if  your  Lordship  pleases.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  it. 

78.911.  (The  President.)  Have  you  any  other  book? — No;  no  other  book  m 

connexion  with  the  League, 

78.912.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Let  us  have  them  all.  May  I  take  it  this  is  the  only 

other  League  book  you  have  got  ? — The  only  other. 

78.913.  (The  President.)  What  are  the  other  documents  you  have  brought  with 
vou  { — That  is  the  notes  of  reference  that  I  was  refused  to  hold  in  my  hand,  my 

78.914.  (The  Attorney -General.)  There  may  be  nothing  in  it,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 

whoi  handwriting  is  this  on  those  two  pages  where  the  pages  have  been  cut  out  ? 
Whose  handwriting  is  that  ?— That  is  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Barrett.  You  can  see 
that  although  the  leaves  are  out  the  dates  follow  accurately.  . 

78.915.  I  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the  person  whose  handwriting  it  is,  to  identity 
the  place.  I  could  not  identify  it  in  any  other  way  ? — I  think  that  is  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Barrett. 

78.916.  I  am  not  suggesting  it  is  not  consecutive. 

(Mr.  U.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  a  mutilation.  . 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  never  used  the  word  “  mutilation.  1  used  it  tor  tne 
purpose  of  identifying  the  place  where  the  handwriting  was  a  different  handwriting. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  at  present  (perhaps  you  can  explain  it  to  me)  what  are  the 
two  ends  of  the  book  ?  What  is  the  distinction  between  them  ? — One  end  was  tor 
keeping  a  record  of  dates,  of  reports  of  meetings  and  other  matters,  and  the  other  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  business  of  the  meetings. 

78.917.  Then  we  shall  find  in  one  anything  like  copies  of  letters  ? — Yes. 

78.918.  And  reports,  I  think  I  understand,  and  in  the  other  we  shall  find  the 

resolutions  and  the  minutes  ? — Yes.  ,  , 

78.919.  Do  you  know  whether  any  Land  League  books  were  kept  of  the  old  orancn 

of  the  Land  League  at  Abbeydorney  ? — No.  ,  1  , 

78.920.  You  do  not  know  ? — No,  I  do  not.  That  is  the  treasurer  s  book.  1  never 

kept  that  book. 
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78.921.  What  was  the  name  of  the  candidate  in  1887  whom  you  were  canvassing 
for  ? — J ohn  Bunyan. 

78.922.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was. 

78.923.  President  or  officer  ? — No,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

78.924.  And  the  other  gentleman  who  was  opposing  him,  his  name  was  what ? — 
O’Connell. 

78.925.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League. 

78.926.  Had  he  never  been  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  a  member  the  year  before.  I  do  not  think  he  was,  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  know  he  was  not  then. 

78.927.  Now,  I  want  to  understand,  please.  In  Thady  O’Connor’s  case,  did  he 
come  before  the  Land  League,  and  pray  to  be  forgiven  or  ask  pardon  ? — No,  he  was 
never  asked  to  come  to  the  League. 

78.928.  Did  he  come  before  the  Leage? — Thady  O’Connor  you  mean  ? 

78.929.  Yes?— No. 

78.930.  Did  Conway  come  before  the  League  ? — He  did. 

78.931.  Did  he  come  before  the  League  to  give  an  explanation  ? — He  did. 

78.932.  Who  had  he  been  charged  by  ?—  Several  parties  around  complained  that  it 
was  injurious  to  themselves — his  action  in  connexion  with  the  bog. 

78.933.  The  other  man,  O’Connor,  I  understand,  you  to  say,  never  did  come  before 
the  League  at  all  ? — Never. 

78.934.  In  addition  to  those  outrages,  were  there  people  boycotted  in  your  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ? — Well,  they  suffered  a  little  displeasure. 

78.935.  What  for  ? — For  refusing  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  branch. 

78.936.  What  rules  of  the  branch  did  they  refuse  to  comply  with? — To  give 
Conacre  land  to  the  labourers  at  the  same  rent  at  which  they  held  the  land 
themselves. 

78.937.  That  is  to  say,  because  they  charged  more  to  the  labourers  for  the  land 
than  they  actually  paid  ? — Yes,  they  generally  did  so. 

78.938.  The  tenants  had  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  they  charged  rather  more  ? _ There 

was  due  allowance  made  according  to  the  rule  of  the  League  for  taxes. 

78.939.  The  men  had  made  the  arrangements  with  their  labourers  for  the  letting 
them  off  of  plots  of  land,  I  suppose?  They  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  League. 
Were  they  boycotted  ? — No,  so  far  as  being  refused  anything.  The  sale  of  any  cattle, 
or  anything  like  that,  was  never  hampered  or  hindered. 

78.940.  Was  he  boycotted  ? — No. 

78.941.  What  was  done  with  him? — Except  that  people  avoided  him  in  the  public 
thoroughfares. 

78.942.  They  did  not  go  beyond  that? — No,  not  to  any  serious  extent  in  that 
direction  also. 

78.943.  Would  they  sell  to  him  ? — Oh,  indeed  they  would. 

78.944.  Was  there  any  other  boycotting  besides  that  in  your  place? — No,  not  that 
I  can  remember. 

78.945.  Is  that  boycotting,  or  the  resolution  about  boycotting,  or  displeasure,  as  you 
call  it,  recorded  in  that  book  ? — No. 

78.946.  How  is  that,  do  you  know  ?— Because  the  displeasure  followed  their 
expulsion  from  the  branch. 

78.947.  You  have  not  told  me  about  that.  Will  you  show  me  the  resolutions  about 
expulsion.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  find  it.  I  will  look  it  through  and  see 
if  I  can  find  it  myself  afterwards,  unless  you  can  put  your  hand  upon  it  now  ?— I 
cannot. 

78.948.  Now  I  notice  that  you  corresponded  with  the  central  branch  not  infrequentlv  ? 
— Yes,  I  did. 

78.949.  I  see  the  letters  copied  here.  Did  you  keep  the  letters  that  came  back  from 
the  central  branch? — Yes,  I  did. 

78.950.  Where  are  they? — Well,  I  left  them  behind. 

78.951.  They  are  at  home,  are  they  ? — They  are,  but  if  they  are  required  I  can 
supply  them. 
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78.952.  Only  one  other  matter  about  this  Fenian  society  opposed  to  you  or  opposed 
to  your  candidate  in  1887.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  follow  that  up  at  all,  this 
threatening  notice — to  give  any  information  to  the  police  about  it  ? — The  candidate 
himself  gave  the  notice  to  the  local  police  sergeant. 

78.953.  You  did  not  do  anything  when  you  received  the  notice  ? — I  did  not.  I  gave 
it  back  to  the  man  again. 

78.954.  You  told  me  it  was  sent  to  you  ? — Mr.  Bunyan  in  the  course  of  canvass,  and 
I  got  them. 

78.955.  I  understood  you  to  say  one  was  sent  to  you  ? — Not  sent. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  means  this.  We  get  back  to  the  point  from  which  I 
started  some  time  ago.  He  saw  a  notice  which  had  been  sent  to  one  of  the  voters. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  That  may  be  my  mistake. 

78.956.  You  saw  a  notice  which  was  sent  to  one  of  the  voters  or  possible  voters  ? — 
Yes. 

78.957.  And  you  gave  it  back  to  the  man? — Yes. 

78.958.  Beyond  that  you  did  not  follow  it  up  any  further? — No. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  until  I  have  been 
through  this  book,  I  cannot  tell  for  certain  whether  I  may  have  to  ask  the  witness 
another  question.  If  there  is  nothing  to  alter  the  present  state  of  things  with  reference 
to  the  resolutions,  I  shall  not,  but  I  may  want  to  look  through  them. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

78.959.  I  think  you  said  you  had  seen  other  notices  of  this  kind,  or  heard  of  notices  ? 
— I  heard,  but  I  did  not  see  many  ;  two. 

(The  President.)  The  exact  answer  was,  that  he  heard  of  others  ;  that  why  the  threat 
had  been  offered  them  was  that  they  had  been,  or  were  going  to  be,  voting  for  the 
wronw  candidate.  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  letters. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  rather  thought  he  did.  #  , 

78.960.  The  Attorney-General  asked  you  some  such  question  as  this :  What  other 
ground  had  you  for  saying  there  was  a  secret  society.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  under¬ 
stood  you  to  say  that  you  had  in  other  cases  heard  of  threatening  notices ;  is  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Not  in  other  cases;  he  never  said  in  other  cases. 

78.961.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  mean  other  persons.  On  the  same  occasion  you  heard 
of  other  threatening  notices  being  sent ;  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

78.962.  Did  you  hear  of  it  being  sent  to  other  persons  besides  the  one  you 

mentioned? — I  did.  _ 

78.963.  That  was  one  of  your  grounds  for  saying  you  believed  there  was  some 

secret  organisation  ? — Yes. 

78.964.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think  there  have  been  very  few  outrages  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Abbeydorney  Land  League  or  National  League  ?  Very  few. 

78.965.  As  to  the  Land  League,  there  is  no  evidence  given  by  the  other  side  ;  but 
looking  at  this  return,  I  do  not  see  any  outrages  in  the  Abbeydorney  sub-district  in  the 
Land  League  time ;  and  I  find  in  the  National  League  time  the  first  notice. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Is  Abbeydorney  a  townland  or  sub-district  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  A  sub-district.  The  first  I  find  is  dated  24th  June  1886.  That  is 
the  case  of  Herbert.  I  am  not  sure  whether  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  that. 
Then  I  find  hardly  any  other  except  Conway,  and  Conway  is  not  entered  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out  in  this  return. 

(The  Witness.)  I  should  like  to  add,  my  Lords,  that  Conway,  if  I  remember  aright, 
stated  here  to  your  Lordships  that  on  the  day  on  which  he  attended  our  meeting  after 
being  fired  at,  that  there  was  an  unsympathetic  observation  made  towards  him  at  the 

meeting. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  that  in  a  moment.  I  find  Conway  is 
No.  118  in  Kerry.  It  is  entered  in  Ardfert,  but  the  reference  is  to  Abbeydorney. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  He  appears  in  Ardfert  as  well,  you  will  find  under  11. 


minutes  op  evidence. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Conway  is  referred  to  at  118,  and  the  Abbey dorney  branch  is 
specifically  referred  to  in  the  evidence  as  well  as  in  this  notice ;  but  it  is  in  the  Ardfert 
district,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outrage  occurred. 

.  78,966.  Now,  as  regards  Conway,  when  Conway  came  was  there  a  resolution  passed 
m  reference  to  the  outrage  upon  Conway  ? — There  was. 

78,967.  Proposed  by  William  Barrett,  seconded  by  Jeremiah  Lawlor. 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  ? 

(]\lr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  1st  of  August  1886.  The  outrage  was  upon  the  27th  of 
July  1886. 

“  The  following  resolution  was  also  put  and  carried.” 

The  previous  resolution  not  being  material. 

That  we  leiteiate  our  condemnation  of  outrage  in  all  its  phases  and  with 
particular  emphasis  that  one  which  has  been  recently  perpetrated  on  the  person 
of  John,  Conway  of  Kilgubbin  who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  cowardly  midnight 
attack. 


Then  it  proceeds — 

John  Conway  appeared  before  the  meeting  to  answer  a  charge  preferred 
against  him  by  a  member  of  the  committee — that  of  cutting  turf  in  the  Ardrahan 
bog  without  any  especial  right  which  was  calculated  to  amount  to  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  others.  The  decision  come  to  by  the  meeting  was  that  Conway 
ought  to  torego  any  interference  with  the  Ardrahan  side  of  the  bog  in  future, 
and  to  the  Baltovin  side  also  until  such  time  as  his  father’s  right  will  devolve 
on  him.  Conway  assented.” 


I  have  read  the  whole  thing  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Conway.  What  the  witness  refers 
to  is  at  page  o37  about  the  unsympathetic  expression.  This  is  the  account  in  short 
at  page  837,  “I  said  if  I  had  committed  myself  in  cutting  turf  I  went  to  the  League 

“  J10  fatlsfaction.  Someone  asked  me  to  give  up  the  bog.  I  said  I  would  and 
“  he  said  that  was  satisfaction  enough.” 

Then  a  leading  question  was  put  to  him  as  to  whether  any  one  said  he  had  been 

punished  enough  and  the  answer  was,  “  He  said  that  was  satisfaction  enough  ”  and 
that  was  all.  ° 

^  78,968.  Was  anything  said  to  Conway  about  his  having  been  enough  punished  ? — 

78,969.  Nothing  of  the  kind? — No  such  observation  made. 

.  78>970-  At  all  events  was  sympathy  shown  with  him  in  the  outrage  ?—  Was  that 
sincere  as  far  as  you  know  in  your  judgment? — Yes,  general  sympathy  was  shown 
because  the  members  as  a  rule  always  had  no  sitting  room  at  the  meeting  and  the 

vice-president  vacated  a  chair  in  order  to  give  him  a  seat  because  he  complained  of  his 
leg.  _  r 

78.971.  (The  Attorney -General.)  How  far  is  Ardfert  from  Abbeydorney  or  is 

Abbeydorney  m  Ardfert  ?— No,  Ardfert  is  a  distance,  I  should  think,  of  about  six  miles 
from  Abbeydorney. 

78.972.  Do  you  know  Maurice  Egan  of  Ardfert  ? — No, 

78,973  Was  there  a  separate  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Abbeydorney,  or  was  it 
part  of  the  Ardfert  branch  ? — It  was  a  separate  branch. 

(Mr.  R  T  Reid.)  I  can  only  say  I  called  this  gentleman  about  Conway’s  case 
because  the  Abbeydorney  branch  was  the  branch  referred  to 


Thomas  John  Lyne  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

78,974.  Are  you  a  resident  at  Killarney  ?— Yes. 

78,9/o.  What  is  your  occupation? — I  am  a  grocer. 

78.976.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes, 

78.977.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League?— I  was.' 

78.978.  From  its  beginning  to  its  end?-^Well,  I  think  so.  I  was  not  a  very  active 

member  of  it,  but  I  was  a  member  from  its  inception,  I  think,  to  the  time  of  its  beino- 
suppressed.  5 

I  55696. — Ev.  92.  H 
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78  979  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  National  League  from  its  slait  in  Killarney  ? 

7g  980  *  You  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  branch  ?— Well,  very  frequently. 

78’,981.  Have  you  heard  at  the  meetings  of  the  branch  any  reference  to  outrages? 

— -I  have  always  heard  them  denounced. 

78,982.  You  have  heard  reference  made? — Yes. 

78  983.  And  always  in  the  way  of  denunciation  of  them  ?— Yes.  # 

78,984.  Now,  have  you  in  Killarney  heard  other  men,  prominent  politicians,  members 
of  Parliament,  or  others,  not  members  of  your  branch,  also  referring  to  outrages?-- 
Yes  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Davitt  speaking  very  strongly  of  outrage. 

78  985.  You  heard  Mr.  Davitt  denounce  it  ? — Yes,  from  a  railway  carnage  on  the 
Killarney  platform,  and  stated  that  if  we  had  Home  Rule  he  would  tie  the  perpetrators 

of  those  outrages  to  a  cart-tail  and  have  them  flogged.  . 

78,986.  And  that  expression  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  was  received  with  approbation  i—  Yes, 

was  applauded  by  all  present. 

78  987.  Have  you  heard  anybody  else  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Healy. 

78  988.  "Which  Mr.  Healy  ? — Mr  Timothy  Healy  denounced  outrages  from  a  public 
platform  in  Killarney,  and  suggested  that  Vigilance  Committees  should  be  formed  to 
try  and  hunt  up  the  perpetrators  of  those  outrages  and  have  them  brought  to  justice. 

*78  989.  Do  vou  remember  anyone  else  ? — Well,  I  remember  Mr.  Edward  Harrington 
of  Tralee  rtf  erring  to  outrages  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  and  denouncing  them  in  the 

same  language — very  much  the  same.  .  ,  ,  ,  • 

78.990.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants  on  the  principal  estates  in 

that  neighbourhood— the  Kenmare  estate  for  instance  ?  I  do,  fairly  well. 

78.991.  1  think  you  said  you  were  a  grocer? — Yes,  and  I  deal  m  flour  and  bread 

stuffs  also.  I  keep  a  bakery.  ,  ,,  Tr 

78  992  May  I  ask  you  if  now  and  in  times  past  many  tenants  on  the  Kenmare 

estate 'have  been  in  your  debt  for  flour  ?— Great  numbers  of  them  have  been 

in78r993atFrom  what  date  would  you  say  especially  ?— From  1878.  They  were 
paving'  their  debts  fairly  well  up  to  1879,  and  after  that  there  was  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  recovering  debts  or  in  getting  money  for  them,  simply  because  they  had 

not  it.  . 

78.994.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  you  were  really  supplying  them  with  absolute 

necessaries  of  life  ? — Yes,  it  is  true. 

78.995.  And  they  were  not  able  to  pay  for  them  ?— Numbers  of  them  have  not  been 

able  to  pay,  and  I  have  known  butter  merchants  in  Cork 

78  996  But  about  your  own  case? — I  have  been  connected  with  the  buttei 
merchants  in  Cork,  that  is  why  1  refer  to  it.  I  have  been  doing  business  for  them.  1 
was  their  agent  in  Killarney,  and  I  know  they  had  been  acting  very  indulgently 
trying  to  tide  them  over  the  crisis,  not  pressing  them  for  moneys  due  which  they 

should  have  paid  in  those  years  1879  and  1880. 

78  997.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  some  of  those  people  are  still  in  your  debt  .  l 
am  afraid  they  are  bad  debts  now.  That  is  what  I  call  them,  because  there  is  no 

possible  chance  of  recovering  them.  ......  ,.  c  q 

1  78  998  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  very  much  charitable  relief  and  other  lelier 
given  in  that  neighbourhood  in  1879  and  1880  ?— There  was  a  good  deal  of  it 

78  999  Was  Mr.  Hussev  one  of  the  agents  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  the 
principal  agent  at  the  time!  He  was  the  agent  of  Lord  Kenmare  and  several  other 

landlords. 

79,000.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hussey  ?— I  do,  well. 

79  001.  Have  you  often  spoken  to  him  ? — Frequently. 

79  002  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Hussey  himself  ever  received  any  considerable  sum  tor 
his  tenants  in  your  locality?— He  mentioned  to  me  on  one  occasion  he  had  received 

100L  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Fund.  .  __  ..  ,  ^  . 

79  003.  100Z.  from  a  single  fund?— Yes,  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Fund. 

79  004  You  say  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry.  Are  you  able  to  say 
whether  up  to  the  time  when  that  100Z.  was  received  by  Mr.  Hussey  for  the  tenants 
under  him  they  had  as  a  body  received  any  substantial  reduction  or  concession  at  the 
hands  of  their  landlord  ? — I  am  aware  they  had  not,  and  he  gave  me  his  reasons  why  he 
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did  not  think  that  they  needed  a  concession.  He  said  the  tenants  were  all  small 
holders— great  numbers  of  them,  especially  the  distressed  portions  of  it,  that  was 
Kilcummin,  and  he  said  if  they  got  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  that  would  amount  to 
very  little  on  their  rents. 

79,005.  And  he  did  not  give  them  a  reduction  ? — Not  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Another  thing  he  stated  to  me  was  he  did  not  think  the  distress  was  real — was  as  bad 
as  it  was  represented. 

79,006.  Was  this  at  a  time  when  you  were  supplying  them  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  on  credit  ? — It  was,  and  I  explained  to  him. 

79,007.  Have  there  been  evictions  on  the  Kenmare  estate  ? — There  have  been  some 
since  then. 

79,008.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Of  course  I  have  not  been 
present  at  any,  but  I  know  of  them. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  you  are  going  to  the  Kenmare  estate  I  must  ask  you 
to  give  the  date.  We  have  had  both  Mr.  Hussey  arid  Mr.  Leonard  here. 

79,009.  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  Do  you  know  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Healy  ? _ Yes, 

I  do  in  Kilcummin. 

79,010.  Had  he  a  mother  ? — Yes. 

79,011.  Was  she  evicted  ? — Yes,  the  whole  family  was  evicted. 

( The  Attorney-  General. )  What  was  the  date  of  this  ? 

79,012.  (Mr.  A.  O’Connor.)  I  think  in  the  year  1882  if  I  do  not  mistake  ?— Yes. 

79,013.  Do  you  know  how  long  she  lived  after  the  eviction  ?— Only  a  few  days, 
about  four  or  five  days.  J 

79,014.  Where  did  she  die  ?  I  believe  they  were  admitted  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  and  she  died  in  the  house.  J 

79,015.  In  the  workhouse  ?— No,  in  the  house.  I  was  of  opinion  that  she  died  out¬ 
side  of  it,  but  I  have  found  she  did  not.  They  were  admitted. 

79,016.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  a  farmer  named  Daniel  Donoghue  ? — Yes. 

79,017.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  his  eviction? — Well,  he  was  evicted  when 
his^  family  at  the  time  were  some  of  them  very  ill — suffering  from  scarlatina. 

79,018.  Did  any  of  them  die  ? — I  believe  two  of  them  died — one  or  two  (I  am 
not  sure  which)  died.  They  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  dwelling-house,  and  they 
died  in  some  out-offices.  J 

79,019.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  ?— Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  I  think  by 
referring  to  my  evidence  I  can  find  it  out.  I  think  it  must  be  in  1882  or  1883,  I  am 
not  quite  sure,  but,  of  course,  I  can  easily  find  the  particulars. 

79,020.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Daniel  Leahy  ? — I  did,  well. 

79,021.  I  believe  he  was  unfortunately  murdered  on  the  21st  August  1882  ?  — 
Yes.  & 

(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.)  This  is  referred  to  at  page  884  in  the  evidence  of 
D.  G-.  Huggins. 

79,022.  (Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.)  Mrs.  Leahy  was  called  Johanna  Leahy.  Was  it  a  fair 
day  on  which  he  was  killed  ? — No  ;  I  think,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  on 
the  morning  previous  to  Milltown  Fair.  There  was  to  be  a  fair  at  Milltown.  That 
was  six  miles  from  the  place,  and  I  had  arranged  to  go  with  him  to  the  fair  myself. 
On  the  previous  Saturday  I  had  arranged  to  drive  with  him  to  the  fair. 

79,023.  You  had  arranged  to  goon  the  very  day  he  was  murdered? — On  the  very 
morning  of  his  murder. 

79,024.  To  accompany  him  to  the  fair.  Do  you  know  if  Leahy  was  a  member  of 
your  branch  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was. 

79,025.  He  was  a  member  of  a  branch  in  his  own  locality,  was  he  ? — I  cannot  say  • 
I  am  not  aware.  J  ’ 

79,026.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  generally  a  popular  man  ? — I  know  he  was  a 
very  popular  man,  and  very  much  respected  on  the  estate. 

/  9,027.  Gan  you  say  what  general  feeling  was  evoked  or  manifested  by  his  murder  ? 

1  know  the  feelings  of  the  most  sincere  sympathy  were  expressed  for  him.  I  never 
saw  a  more  representative  funeral  than  his. 

79,028.  Did  the  prominent  Leaguers,  did  any  large  number  of  Leaguers  attend  the 

funeral  .  I  think  nearly  everyone  who  could  possibly  attend — who  were  members _ 

attended  it. 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  Miglit  I  just  state  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  looked  through  that 
book,  and  there  are  certain  thing's  I  must  put  in  in  that  book  put  in  by  the  las 

R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  keep  the  witness  here.  If  my  friend  will  tell  us  what  the 
resolutions  are  which  he  desires  to  refer  to,  we  may  look  at  them,  and  put  in  resolutions 

°  (T^Attor^ey-General.)  The  summons  to  Conway  is  one  thing  we  shall  refer  to. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  Murphy  perhaps  will  call  attention  to  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10.30, 


“  Uncorrected  Proof” 


SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Wednesday,  19th  June  1889. 


( The  Attorney -General*)  My  Lords,  it  will  probably  be  convenient  to  get  rid  of  that 
minute  book  which  was  handed  to  me  yesterday.  There  are  some  letters  which  I  wish 
to  put  in  here,  and  have  them  upon  the  note — one  bearing  particularly  upon  the  matter 
in  controversy  in  the  case — I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  that — as  to  whether  or  not 
that  man  Conway  was  or  was  not  summoned  before  the  branch  of  the  League. 

(Mr.  A.  Bussell.)  I  think  that  is  not  so. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  You  will  see  it  in  the  evidence.  It  is  in  the  minute  book  of 
Abbeydorney  Branch  of  the  meeting  of  the  4th  July.  I  may  as  well  read  the  whole 
minute  that  I  have  before  me. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  year  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  1886.  The  last  part  relates  to  another  matter.  I  may  as 
well  read  the  whole  minute  : — 


“  Meeting  on  July  4th,  1886. 

“  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  date  mentioned  above,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Brosnan,  P.P., 
“  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

“  After  the  secretary  reading  and  the  chairman  signing  the  minutes  of  the 
“  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Nicholas  G-.  Sollard,  P.P.,  proposed,  and  Mr.  Terence 
“  O’Connor  seconded  the  following  resolutions  : — 

“  That  no  farmer  in  the  parish  employ  a  labourer  or  tradesman  who  is  not  a 
“  member  of  the  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  and  that  no  tradesman  or 
“  labourer  work  for  any  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  also. 

“  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  buy  no  meadowing  or  saved  hay  this  season 
“  from  any  person  who  is  not  enrolled  a  member  of  the  Irish  National  League. 

“  That  after  the  first  of  August  printed  lists  of  members  and  no  members  of 
“  the  National  League  in  this  parish  be  published.” 

Then  lower  down  the  same  day — 

“  The  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with  John  Conway  of  Kilgulbin 
“  asking  him  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  branch,  to  show 
“  cause  why  he  has  cut  turf  in  a  bog  with  which  any  interference  was  prohibited 
“  by  the  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League. 

“  (Signed)  Thomas  H.  Brosnan,  P.P.” 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  book  appears  this  summons : — 


Lackamore,  Abbeydorney, 

®IR’  July  4th,  1886  (the  same  day). 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Abbeydorney  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  to 
“  ask  you  by  communication  to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  the  above  branch  to 
be  held  a  fortnight  after  the  above  date,  to  show  cause  why  you  have  cut  turf 
in  a  bog  which  it  was  prohibited  to  interfere  with  in  the  Irish  National  League 

T  ,  „  _ ,  “  D.  T.  O’Connor, 

“  John  Conway,  Kilgulbm.  Secretary.” 

Then  there  are  one  or  two  other  resolutions  which  I  think  ought  to  be  read  The 
first  is  the  21st  February  1886,  Reverend  T.  H.  Brosnan,  P.P.,  President,  in  the  chair 


“  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  John  Bunyan,  P.L.G-.” _ 

It  may  be  Bingon,  it  is  not  quite  plain - 

“  and  seconded  by  Thomas  M‘Carthy :  That  we  call  upon  all  persons  in  the 
parish  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  National  League  to  come  forward  imme- 
“  diately  or  we  will  publish  a  list  of  their  names  in  all  the  local  papers. 

“  John  Egan.” 


E  55696.— Ev.  93.  102.— 6/89. 
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(The  Attorney -General.)  Is  the  witness  here  now ;  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question? 

(M.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Then  there  is  another.  This  is  at  the  end: — 

“  Meeting  on  September  12th. 

“  Rev.  T.  H.  Brosnan,  P.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  It  was  decided  to  serve  lists  of  members  of  the  branch  on  the  owners  of 
“  threshing  machines  and  on  the  tradesmen  of  the  parish  so  as  that  they  may 
“  know  the  non-members  for  whom  they  are  prohibited  to  work ;  and  to  write  on 
“  the  subject  to  the  surrounding  branches. 

“  The  secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Harrington  as  to  how 
«  the  money  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  brothers  Fitzgerald. 

“  (Signed)  Thos.  H.  Brosnan,  P.P.” 

I  have  verified  every  one  of  these  myself.  There  is  one  more  on  a  different  matter  I 
will  read.  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  first. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  You  had  better  have  the  other  witness  first. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  From  D.  F.  O’Connor - 

“  To  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Causeway,  Ardfort,  and  Bally heigue 
“  Branches. 

“  Irish  National  League, 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  Abbey  Dorney,  September  13,  1886. 

“  At  a  meeting  of  your  branch,  which  was  held  on  Sunday,  the  12th  inst., 
“  I  was  directed  to  write  to  you  to  say  that  as  there  is  a  falling  off  of  members 
“  in  our  branch  as  compared  to  last  year,  we  have  adopted  what  we  think  is 
“  the  only  means  of  making  those  who  are  dilatory  in  joining  to  at  once  join, 
«  and  that  is  not  to  have  any  owner  of  a  threshing  machine  let  it  on  hire  or 
“  otherwise  to  any  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

“  We  ask  your  branch  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 
“  There  are  but  two  owners  of  machines  within  our  jurisdiction.  One  Patrick 
«  Shanahan,  who  is  a  member  of  our  branch,  and  the  other  Thomas  Shanahan, 
“  who  is  not  a  member,  but  has  promised  to  join  at  our  next  meeting. 

“  Fearing  lest  some  owner  of  a  machine  in  your  district  might  evade  what 
“  we  are  resolved  upon  to  hold  to,  I  now  ask  you  to,  as  soon  as  possible,  bring 
“  this  matter  before  your  branch.  Patt.  Shanahan  has  promised  not  to  thrash 
“  for  any  man  in  any  district  who  is  not  a  member. 

“We  do  not  intend  to  give  this  publication  as  the  Tory  press,  it  is  very 
“  probable,  would  make  a  handle  out  of  it  as  it  has  done  previously  in  a  manner 
“  that  even  caused  for  us  the  censure  of  Mr.  Harrington. 

“  Hoping  you  will  give  us  the  help  we  ask  of  you  in  the  forwarding  of  the 
“  good  old  cause, 

“  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

“  D.  F.  O’Connor, 

“  Secretary.” 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  at  once  about  it. 


Mr.  D.  F.  O’Connor  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

79,029.  You  were  secretary  of  the  branch  in  September  1886? — Not  September. 

79,030.  On  September  13th,  1886  ? — April — May  30th,  1886. 

79,031.  But  you  continued  secretary  in  the  month  of  September? — Yes,  I  did. 

79,032.  Were  you  in  Court  just  now  when  I  read  this  letter? — No. 

79  033.  I  will  read  it  to  you  again.  This  is  a  letter  which  you  sent  to  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Causeway,  Ardfert,  and  Ballyhague  Branches.  I  will  show  it  to  you 
in  the  book.  ( The  minute  booh  was  handed  to  the  witness.)  Is  that  yours? — Yes;  this 
is  my  writing. 

[ The  Attorney- General  again  read  the  letter  of  September  13th,  1886.] 

79,034  Which  was  the  Mr.  Harrington  who  had  censured  you — Mr.  Edward 
Harrington  or  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ?— Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 
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79,035.  Have  you  got  his  letter? — No;  it  was  to  the  president  of  the  branch  that 
he  wrote  the  letter. 

79,036.  Was  it  handed  over  to  you  as  the  secretary? — No;  he  simply  read  it  at  a 
meeting. 

79,037.  Do  you  know  where  that  letter  is  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Father  Brosnan 
has  it  or  not. 

79,038.  Was  that  censure  directed  to  you  for  having  published  some  resolutions? — 
Yes ;  I  can  just  show  you  the  same  resolutions  in  this  book. 

79,039.  You  had  published  some  resolutions,  and  the  Tory  press,  as  you  call  it,  and 
had  made  observations  upon  it? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  sir,  I  will  tell 
you  why. 

79,040.  Answer  my  question,  please,  and  explain  afterwards  if  it  is  necessary.  Had 
you  published  some  previous  resolutions  in  the  newspapers  ? — Yes. 

79,041.  Had  Mr.  Harrington  complained  of  them  being  published  ? — He  had. 

79,042.  And  had  written  a  letter  to  the  president  that  you  should  not  publish  any 
more? — Well,  it  was  a  reprimand,  at  all  events. 

79,043.  A  reprimand  for  publishing  the  resolutions? — Yes. 

79,044.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  I  see  this  is  a  letter  to  the  Causeway, 
Ardfert,  and  Ballyhague  Branches — were  they  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

79,045.  And  neighbouring  branches  ? — Yes,  but  that  was  alluding  to - 

79,046.  Never  mind  that.  Listen  to  me?  —  That  was  practically  abandoned 
afterwards. 

79,047.  How  far  away  is  Causeway  ? — Well,  it  is  a  distance  of  some  five  miles. 

79,048.  And  Ardfort  ? — Something  about  the  same  distance — about  six. 

79,049.  And  Ballyheague? — I  think  that  is  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

79,050.  Used  you  to  receive  resolutions  from  the  other  branches  to  act  upon  in  your 
district  ? — Not  from  these  branches,  I  think. 

79,051.  Or  any  branches? — Yes,  I  did. 

79,052.  Now,  I  call  you  attention  to  the  27th  of  March — 

“  Received  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  Lixnaw  Branch,  for  indorse- 
“  ment.” 

Do  you  remember  what  that  resolution  was  ? — Well,  no,  I  do  not  quite  recollect  what 
that  resolution  was. 

79,053.  Do  you  know  if  it  appears  in  that  book  ? — No. 

79,054.  You  did  not  write  it  out? — No. 

79,055.  Only  the  fact  of  its  being  received  ? — Yes. 

79,056.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was? — I  remember  it  contained  nothing  that 
would  militate  against  the  honour  of  the  branch. 

79,057.  Why  did  you  not  put  it  in  the  book  ? — I  can  positively  swear  I  did  not 
intentionally  suppress  it  through  any  motive. 

79,058.  Was  it  a  boycotting  resolution — did  the  Lixnaw  Branch  send  it  ? — I  do  not 
quite  remember. 

79,059.  Just  think.  On  this  occasion  you  were  writing  to  the  Causeway,  Ardfert, 
and  Ballyheague,  asking  them  to  back  you  up  in  what  you  were  doing? — Yes. 

79,060.  What  did  Lixnaw  want  you  to  back  it  up  in? — Well,  as  I  have  told  you 
already,  I  do  not  remember  the  particular  resolution,  but  I  do  swear  it  was  nothing  I 
would  be  ashamed  of. 

79,061.  Whether  you  would  be  ashamed  of  it  or  what,  however,  it  was  something 
you  were  to  carry  out  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed  ? — Yes,  it  was  only  a  simple 
resolution  which  was  read  over. 

79,062.  Now  there  is  one  other  matter  I  wish  to  ask  you  about,  and  that  is  this, _ 

the  12th  of  September  1886,  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Brosnan,  P.P.,  in  the  chair  : — 

“  It  was  decided  to  serve  a  list  of  members  of  the  branch  on  the  owners  of 
“  threshing  machines,  and  on  the  tradesmen  of  the  parish,  so  that  they  may  know 
“  the  non-members  for  whom  they  are  prohibited  to  work,  and  to  write  on  the 
“  subject  to  the  surrounding  branches.” 

Do  you  remember  that  resolution  being  passed  ? — I  do. 

79,063.  Can  you  tell  me  the  surrounding  branches  to  which  you  wrote  on  that 
occasion  ? — I  do  not  think  I  wrote  to  any  branch  on  that  occasion. 
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79,064.  You  say  that  ? — Because  the  logic  of  the  resolution  was  afterwards 
di  scussed. 

79,065.  What? — After  the  meeting  was  over,  some  prominent  members  of  the 


committee  said  that  logically  it  was  not  the  thing  to  be  done,  so  we  resolved  not  to  put 


it  into  practical  effect. 

79,066.  Did  you  put  it  on  the  book,  the  fact  of  the  withdrawal,  in  consequence  of 
the  discussion  of  the  logic  of  it  ? — There  was  no  withdrawal  of  it  in  the  book. 

79,067.  Used  you  to  send  reports  of  your  meetings,  amongst  others,  to  the 
“Freeman’s  Journal,”  “United  Ireland,”  “Weekly  News” — what  “Weekly  News” 
is  that? — Well,  I  never  communicated  or  sent  a  report  to  the  “  Weekly  News,”  it  is 
the  “  Dublin  Weekly  News,”  now  extinct. 

79,068.  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Yes. 

79,069.  “  Kerry  Weekly  Reporter  ”  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  two. 

79,070.  The  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  ? — No,  I  never  sent  a  report  to  the  “  Cork  Examiner.” 

79,071.  The  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  ? — That  was  the  time  Mr.  Barrett  was  secretary. 

79,072.  Did  you  send  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  and  “  Kerry  Reporter”  ? — Yes,  and 
perhaps  a  few  times  to  “  United  Ireland.” 

79,073.  In  your  time  it  was  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  and  “  Kerry  Reporter  ”  ; — Yes, 
and  at  times  to  “  United  Ireland.” 

( The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  have  read  the  others  from  the  book,  the  20th 
of  July  there  is  : — 

“  Report  of  meeting  to  be  sent  to  the  ‘  Freeman’s  Journal,’  *  United  Ireland,’ 
“  ‘Weekly  News,’  ‘Kerry  Sentinel,’  ‘Kerry  Reporter,’  ‘Cork  Examiner,’  and 
“  ‘  Cork  Daily  Herald.’  ” 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 


79,074.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  a  communication  to  your  branch 
from  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Yes. 

79,075.  The  Attorney-General  has  suggested  to  you  it  was  a  communication 
condemning  you  for  publishing  certain  resolutions  ? — Yes. 

79,076.  Listen  to  this  ;  my  friends  have  access  to  the  letter  book,  my  Lord,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  letter  book  between  the  9th  of  July  1886  and  the  30th  of  July  1886, 
at  page  633.  It  is  a  letter  in  existence.  This  is  from  the  press  copy  letter  book. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  its  being  read  at  the  present 
time  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  read  it,  but  this  gentleman  does  not  produce  the 
letter. 

( The  President.)  If  we  can  have  access  to  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  it  is  page  633  in  the  press  copy  letter  book  of  that  date. 
The  letter  is  dated  10th  of  July  1886  ; — 

“  Dear  Father  Brosnan, 

“  I  send  you  by  this  post  a  copy  of  the  ‘  Express  ’  of  this  date,  commenting 
“  upon  resolutions  of  a  stupid  and  pernicious  character,  said  to  be  passed  at  a 
“  meeting  of  the  O’Dorney  Branch  of  the  National  League. 

“  If  your  friends  in  O’Dorney  could  do  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  the 
“  national  cause,  or  could  not  make  their  branch  efficient  for  really  useful 
“  purposes,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  shut  the  door  altogether,  and  not  hold 
“  a  mockery  of  a  branch,  and  pass  idiotic  resolutions  calculated  to  injure  the 
“  national  cause. 

“  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  to  my  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
“  wicked,  than  the  passing  of  resolutions  of  the  character  referred  to,  refusing  to 
“  give  employment  to  any  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  National  League,  and 
“  refusing  to  deal  with  anyone  who  is  not  a  member. 


Rev  T.  H.  Brosnan, 

“  Abbeydorney,  Tralee.” 
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79,077.  Do  you  remember  that  letter?— Yes,  certainly. 

(The  Witness.)  I  would  wish  to  say  that  at  the  time  he  complained  that  we  published 
this  black  list  quoted  by  the  Attorney- General,  that  at  that  time  those  parties  who 
endeavoured  to  defeat  the  National  League  nomination  for  the  guardian  of  the 
Killarney  Union,  as  I  stated  yesterday — those  parties  also  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
neoDle  to  withdraw  from  the  branch,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  opposition 
thcsw}  ’’Solutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Thomas  John  Lyne  recalled  ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

79,078.  I  was  asking  you  yesterday  about  certain  cases  of  outrage  in  your 
neighbourhood.  The  last  was  Daniel  Leahy.  Now  I  proceed  with  the  case  of 
Randall  McSweeney,  who  was  fired  at  in  February  1886,  and  with  regard  to  whom  the 
evidence  is  on  page  1223.  Did  you  know  Randall  McSweeney  ? — I  did,  very  well. 

79,079.  Do  you  remember  his  being  fired  at  in  February  1886  ? — Yes. 

79,080.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Killarney  Branch  of  the  National  League  ? — He 
was. 

79,081.  Was  he  an  active  member — a  well-known  member  ? — A  well-known  member ; 
not  very  active  I  should  say,  but  a  well-known  member. 

79,082.  Did  you  see  him  soon  after  the  occurrence  ? — I  think  on  the  day  after  he 
was  shot,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect ;  I  went  to  see  him. 

79,083.  Can  you  tell  us,  then,  anything  about  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of 
the  outrage  ? — Well,  just  what  he  told  me  himself  about  it — that  they  simply  came  to 
him  and  asked  him  for  his  gun,  which  he  declined  to  give  them,  and  after  that  they 
attacked  him. 

79,084.  Was  ever  anybody  brought  to  justice  in  connexion  with  that? — There  were 
a  number  of  people  arrested,  but  it  turned  out  that  those  who  were  arrested  were  really 
proved  to  be  innocent  of  it.  There  were  a  good  many  people  arrested,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  number,  but  there  were  several  people  arrested,  and  those  who  had  been 
arrested  were  acquitted,  I  think.  I  believe  ic  could  not  be  proved  against  either  of 
them. 

79,085.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Cornelius  Murphy  at  Cools  ? — 
Yes. 

79,086.  In  February  of  1887  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  A.  O’Connor.)  This  is  referred  to  on  page  1225. 

79,087.  It  was  about  the  same  time  as  the  murder  of  Tagney,  I  think  ? — I  think 
Tagney’s  was  a  short  time  previous. 

(Mr.  A.  0’ Connor.)  The  case  of  Tagney  is  referred  to  at  page  314  and  also  page 
1224. 

79,088.  Now,  do  you  know  a  man,  or  of  a  man,  of  the  name  of  Cullinane  ? — I  did 
not  know  him,  but  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  him,  being  in  the  locality. 

79,089.  A  man  of  great  notoriety,  is  not  he  ? — Yes. 

79,090.  What  is  he  generally  known  as  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Well,  my  Lord,  with  very  great  deference  we  cannot  have 
what  Cullinane  is  generally  known  as. 

79,091.  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  Who  is  Cullinane? — Well,  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
informer,  I  understand. 

79,092.  Was  Cullinane  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  these  murders  ? — I  learnt 
that  he  was.  I  went  into  the  locality  and  ascertained. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  must  ask  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  to  ask  some  question  to 
show  whether  this  is  really  evidence  or  not,  because  what  he  has  learnt,  either  from 
having  read  this  evidence  or  from  general  repute,  is  not  evidence. 

79,093  (The  President.)  Did  you  see  him  yoursolf?  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No,  but  I  went  into  the  locality  where  he  had  been,  and  to  a  farmer’s 
house  where  he  had  stayed — two  or  three  of  them — and  it  was  from  them  I  got  the 
information. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  evidence. 

79,094.  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor)  Can  you  say  what  steps,  if  any,  were  taken  by  the 
police  in  respect  of  these  murders  ? — Well,  I  believe  there  were  a  good  many  people 
arrested. 

A  3 
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79,095.  What  was  the  outcome  of  it  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  persons  have  been 
found  guilty  of  it,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

79,096.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  your  branch  and  of  the  people 
generally  in  Killarney  with  regard  to  those  outrages — those  murders  ? — There  was  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  shown  for  them,  as  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  outrages 
wore  committed  or  perpetrated  by  this  Cullinane  or  at  his  instigation. 

79,097.  Now,  I  have  asked  you  about  three  cases  of  Leahy,  Murphy,  and  Tagney. 
Were  those  families  ever  boycotted  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

79,098.  To  your  knowledge  was  any  hostility  ever  shown  to  them? — None  whatever. 
I  supplied  the  Leahys  myself  with  all  the  necessaries  they  required  and  am  supplying 
them  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  some  of  the  Tagneys  also. 

79,099.  In  connexion  with  the  case  of  Murphy,  was  there  a  man  named  Connell 
arrested  ? — There  was. 

79.100.  What  was  he  charged  with  ? — Putting  up  a  threatening  notice. 

79.101.  Who  charged  him  with  it? — A  constable  who  had  been  stationed  in  that 
locality.  I  do  not  remember  the  constable’s  name,  but  I  remember  the  case  very 
well. 

79.102.  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  charge  against  Connell  ? — It  was  tried  before 
two  resident  magistrates,  I  think,  Mr.  Cecil  Roche  and  Mr.  McDermot,  and  on  the 
cross-examination  of  the  constable  by  Mr.  Moriarty,  solicitor,  I  think  they  went  to  the 
place  themselves  where  the  notice  was  posted  up. 

79.103.  The  magistrates  themselves  ? — Yes,  the  magistrates  themselves  went  to  see 
the  place,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect. 

79.104.  What  happened  after  that? — They  came  to' the  conclusion  there  was  no  case 
against  the  young  fellow,  and  dismissed  him  without  any  further  litigation,  I  think,  or 
inquiry. 

79.105.  Had  the  policeman  sworn  that  he  saw  Connell  posting  it  up  ? — Yes,  he  swore 
he  saw  him  do  it. 

79.106.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Killarney  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  had  been.  I 
have  not  been  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

79.107.  Were  you  at  that  time  ? — I  was,  yes. 

79.108.  Did  you]  at  the  board  of  guardians  taken  any  steps  with  regard  to  that 
murder  ? — A  resolution  was  proposed  by  some  members  of  the  board  at  which  I 
presided  on  the  same  occasion. 

79.109.  I  believe  it  is  not  unusual  for  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  to  pass  reso¬ 
lutions  outside  their  particular  business. 

( The  Attorney- General .)  My  Lord,  I  venture  to  think  we  are  getting  a  little  far  afield. 

( The  President.)  I  guess  only  that  it  is  to  show  he  did  take  some  step,  and  if  so  I 
think  it  is  not  without  significance.  Is  that  so  ? 

(Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  precisely  my  intention. 

79.110.  (The  President.)  As  a  general  question,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  getting  evidence  against  persons  charged  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
that,  my  Lord. 

79.111.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  difference  between  Ireland  and  England  in  that 
respect? — Oh,  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  very  marked  difference,  my  Lord. 

79.112.  Is  there  an  unwillingness  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  against  accused 
persons.  Is  that,  in  your  experience,  the  case? — It  has  not  come  within  my  own 
experience.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  not  of  my  own  experience. 

(Mr.  A.  O’Connor.)  I  will  ask  you  generally  with  regard  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  vour  own  branch  of  the  League  in  Killarney.  With  reference  to  crime,  what  has 
been  its  attitude. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask  him  some  specific  question. 

(Mr.  A.  O'  Connor.)  I  scarcely  thought  it  was  necessary.  What  I  was  going  to  ask 
him  was,  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  it  is  an  almost  universal  practice  in  Ireland 
for  boards  of  guardians  to  pass  resolutions  with  regard  to  matters  outside  their  own 
immediate  functions. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  said  they  passed  resolutions  with  regard  to  everything  but  their 
own  functions. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  They  mind  everything  but  their  own  business. 
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79.113.  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor.)  Did  your  board  of  guardians  pass  such  a  resolution 
about  the  murder? — Yes  ;  our  board  of  guardians  passed  such  a  resolution  unanimously 
condemning  it. 

79.114.  Did  your  branch  of  the  League  keep  aDy  books? — Yes. 

79.115.  Are  they  in  existence? — They  are,  I  think,  in  Court. 

79.116.  Are  those  the  books  {'passing  a  number  to  the  witness)  ? — Yes,  those  are  the 
books. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

79.117.  When  you  joined  the  Land  League,  did  you  believe  you  were  engaging  in 
the  promotion  of  crime  or  outrage  ? — Most  decidedly  not. 

79.118.  Do  you  know  that  the  Land  League  ever  directly  or  indirectly  encouraged 
crime  or  outrage  ? — I  know  the  reverse  ;  they  condemned  it. 

79.119.  You  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
agrarian  crime  in  Kerry  and  in  Ireland  ? — There  has  been  unfortunately. 

79.120.  Do  you  know  if  other  kinds  of  crime  are  scarcely  known  in  Kerry  and  in 
Ireland  ? — Well,  I  think  comparing  it  with  other  countries,  there  are  few  in  Ireland. 

79.121.  Very  few? — Yes. 

79.122.  Those  crimes  which  are  not  agrarian  are  very  few  ? — Quite  so  ;  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  population  I  would  say  so.  In  proportion  to  the  population  of  other 
countries,  I  think  they  are  few. 

79.123.  In  fact  you  would  say  agrarian  crime  is  practically  the  only  crime  known 
in  Ireland  at  present  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is;  more  serious  crime  at  all  events. 

79.124.  You  know  a  good  deal  of  the  existence  and  the  working  of  the  landlord 
system  in  Kerry  and  in  Ireland? — Well,  a  share  of  it.  I  believe  as  far  as  my  own 
locality  is  concerned,  I  do. 

79.125.  Tenant  farmers  deal  with  you,  I  believe.  You  are  a  grocer  and  provision 
dealer  ? — Yes,  numbers  of  them  do. 

79.126.  You  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  tenant  farmer  class  ? — Yes. 

79.127.  You  know  what  their  feelings  are? — I  do. 

79.128.  Do  you  believe  that  the  existence  and  the  working  of  this  system  of  land¬ 
lordism  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  agrarian  crime  ? — I  believe  it  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  it. 

79.129.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  prevailing  belief  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 
—  Yes. 

79.130.  Now,  when  you  joined  the  Land  League,  did  you  believe  you  were  joining 
an  organisation  which  had  for  object  the  abolition  of  landlordism  ? — Yes. 

79.131.  And  in  working  for  that  object  did  you  believe  you  were  striving  to  abolish 
the  source  of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

79.132.  You  are  a  grocer  and  provision  dealer  in  Killarney  ? — Yes. 

79.133.  When  did  you  join  the  Land  League? — I  joined  it  at  the  end  of  1879,1 
think. 

79.134.  Previous  to  that  did  landlords  and  agents  deal  with  you  in  your  business  ? 
— Some  landlords  did. 

79.135.  Did  they  continue  to  deal  with  you  after  you  joined  the  Land  League? — 
No ;  a  very  saort  time  after  I  joined  they  ceased  to  deal  with  me. 

79.136.  Do  they  deal  with  you  now  ? — They  do  not. 

79.137.  Do  they  have  social  intercourse  with  you? — Very  little,  I  think.  Some  of 
them  I  meet  I  am  on  very  friendly  terms  with. 

79.138.  Some  of  them  ? — Yes. 

79.139.  As  a  class,  do  they  associate  with  Nationalists  ? — Well,  I  cannot  say  that. 

79.140.  Is  there  a  Nationalists’  hotel  in  Killarney  ? — There  is  a  hotel  kept  there  by 
the  member  for  the  division,  Mr.  Sheehan. 

79.141.  Do  the  landlord  class  patronise  that? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  do. 

79.142.  If  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  class  was  called  boycotting, 
would  it  differ  much  from  what  is  known  by  that  name  in  Ireland  now  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  much  difference  that  I  can  observe. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

79.143.  Do  you  represent  yourself  as  having  been  boycotted  by  the  landlords  ? — I 
do  not.  They  have  ceased  to  deal  with  me  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  that.  They 
have  a  perfect  right  to. 

79.144.  Were  you  bom  and  reared  in  Killarney  ? — I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
I  was  reared  within  three  miles  of  Killarney. 

79.145.  For  20  years  before  1879  will  you  mention  to  me  a  single  outrage  that 
was  inflicted  upon  anybody  in  or  about  Killarney  of  an  agrarian  nature  ? — I  remember 
I  think  in  1872  or  1873,  Mr.  Hussey  being  fired  at  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  town. 

79.146.  Is  that  the  only  one  in  20  years? — I  cannot  remember;  I  did  not  take  any 
particular  interest  in  the  matter. 

79.147.  Any  that  you  do  remember  ? — I  did  not  take  any  particular  interest  in  the 
matter  until  1879. 

79.148.  Did  you  not  take  any  interest  in  hearing  a  man  was  murdered? — I  would 
if  I  heard  of  it,  I  suppose. 

79.149.  As  far  as  you  can  recollect  I  understand  for  the  20  years  preceding  1879 
you  cannot  remember  a  single  outrage  of  an  agrarian  character  in  the  Killarney  district 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  you  mentioned  ? — There  may  have  been,  but  I  took  no 
interest  whatever  in  them. 

79.150.  As  far  as  you  recollect  ? — Quite  so. 

79.151.  Are  you  aware  that  from  the  month  of  December  1880  to  the  22nd  August 
1886  there  were  31  persons  fired  at  or  injured,  the  outrages  being  of  an  agrarian 
nature  in  the  Killarney  division  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  number.  I  have  not  seen 
the  statistics  or  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

79.152.  You  seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  those  three  outrages  on 
Leahy,  Murphy,  and  Tagney  ?— Yes,  simply  because  I  knew  them  personally  ;  that  is 
the  reason. 

79.153.  You  inquired  into  those? — Simply  because  I  knew  them  personally.  They 
were  people  I  had  dealings  with. 

79.154.  Two  of  those  occurred  in  1877,  did  they  not? — Murphy’s;  but  I  think 
Tagney’s  occurred  in  1886,  as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me. 

79.155.  Did  you  inquire  into  any  outrages  before  November  1885? — I  did  not. 

79.156.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  them  ? — None  whatever.  There  was  no 
League  in  existence  till  1885. 

79.157.  No  League  in  1881  ? — The  Land  League  was  suppressed  in  1881. 

79.158.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — I  was. 

79.159.  From  1880  to  October  L885  did  you  take  any  interest  in  the  outrages? — I 
did  not.  I  was  simply  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Land  League. 

79.160.  But  did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  oause  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

79.161.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Land  League  where  they  were 
denounced  ? — I  cannot  recollect.  I  did  not  attend  very  many  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Land  League. 

79.162.  Did  you  see  any  denunciation  of  any  of  those  outrages  up  to  November 
1885  ? — I  heard  frequently  of  them  being  denounced. 

79.163.  Did  you  see  any  denunciations  published  in  the  papers  as  emanating  from 
the  League  ? — I  did. 

79.164.  What  papers? — I  cannot  recollect  from  memory,  but  I  remember  the 
general  tenour  of  the  National  press  was  denunciatory  of  them. 

79.165.  I  ask  you  to  point  to  a  single  resolution  of  the  Killarney  League  denouncing 
any  outrage  upon  any  individual  up  to  November  1885  ?  —  It  was  only  then  it 
commenced  to  exist — in  1885. 

79.166.  Either  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League  ? — I  told  you  that  I  was 
simply  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Land  League.  1  knew  very  little  of  its  workings. 

79.167.  You  have  said  that  already? — Yes. 

79.168.  But  you  cannot  point  to  a  single  resolution  published  in  any  paper 
condemning  those  outrages  up  to  November  1885  ? — They  could  not  be  published 
because  it  was  not  in  existence. 

79.169.  Was  not  the  Land  League  in  existence? — I  tell  you  I  am  aware  it  was,  but 
1  was  simply  an  ordinary  member.  I  knew  very  little  of  it. 
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79.170.  Does  the  fact  that  you  were  an  ordinary  member  prevent  you  seeing  a 
resolution  condemning  it  if  it  was  published  ? — Not  if  I  take  an  interest  in  it ;  but  I 
did  not. 

79.171.  Did  you  attend  meetings  of  the  League  ? — I  did  ;  not  many. 

79.172.  You  say  you  heard  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  suggest  that  vigilance  committees 
should  be  formed  to  put  down  crime  ? — Yes. 

79.173.  When  did  you  hear  him  suggest  that  ? — At  a  public  meeting  in  Killarney. 

79J74.  What  date? — I  think  it  was  in  1885. 

79.175.  That  was  the  first  suggestion  of  vigilance  committees,  was  not  it  ? — I 
think  so. 

79.176.  Then  apparently  there  was  a  change  about  November  1885  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  change  unless  that  they  purposed  forming  a  branch  of  the  League  in 
Kerry. 

79.177.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  suggestion  about  vigilance  committees  up  to  that  date  ? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

79.178.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  these  outrages.  You  said  Jeremiah 
Leahy  was  a  very  decent  man  ? — Daniel  Leahy  I  said. 

79 “i79.  Yes,  Daniel  Leahy  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  had  he  done  ? — The  only 
thing  I  am  aware  he  did  was  to  take  a  farm  for  which  another  man  had  bid  by  public 
auction.  A  man  named  Cronin  bid  for  it. 

79.180.  Was  it  an  evicted  farm  ? — It  was  not. 

79.181.  Had  not  he  taken  grazing  ? — Yes,  I  heard  he  had. 

79.182.  On  an  evicted  farm? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Iam  not  aware  of  his 
taking  grazing  from  an  evicted  farm.  I  know  that  he  took  grazing  on  Lord  Kenmare’s 
demesne. 

79.183.  Was  Lord  Kenmare  denounced  by  the  League  at  the  time  ? — I  am  not 
aware ;  he  may  have  been.  I  know  subsequently  he  had  been. 

79.184.  Had  he  evicted  some  tenants  in  1882  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  had. 

79.185.  Had  Leahy  taken  some  grazing  from  him  ? — 1  never  heard  that  he  did. 

79.186.  Then  what  was  he  murdered  for  ? — For  taking  this  farm  from  all  I  could 
learn  which  Cronin  had  bid  for  at  public  auction.  Cronin  and  he  bid  for  it,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hussey,  who  was  then  agent  for  Lord  Kenmare  and  Lord 
Headley,  Leahy  got  the  farm  and  ousted  Cronin  out  of  it.  At  all  events  he  got  the 
farm,  though  Cronin  bid  higher  at  public  auction  for  it,  and  from  all  I  could  learn 
that  was  the  cause  of  Leahy’s  murder. 

79.187.  Was  Cronin  a  member  of  the  League? — No  ;  not  in  Killarney.  He  was  a 
native  of  Currans,  near  Castleisland,  I  believe. 

79.188.  Had  he  been  denounced  by  the  League? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

79.189.  Then  suspicion  fell  upon  Cronin,  do  I  understand  you  ? — That  was  the 
general  impression. 

79.190.  Did  the  League  embrace  most  of  the  population  there  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  League  existed  at  the  time. 

79.191.  Was  anything  done  to  endeavour  to  detect  the  criminal? — By  whom  ? 

79.192.  By  anybody  ? — There  was  by  the  authorities  of  course.  I  was  at  the 
inquest  myself.  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  inquest,  and  I  think  every  person  who 
attended  was  most  anxious. 

79.193.  Did  these  guardians  you  speak  of  do  anything  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  board  at  the  time,  so  that  I  cannot  recollect. 

79.194.  Now,  you  also  mentioned  the  case  of  the  man  Murphy.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  school  he  sent  his  children  to  was  boycotted  (it  is  at  page  1225).  You  said 
that  he  was  not  boycotted  ? — N  ot  to  my  knowledge. 

79.195.  Are  you  aware  that  the  National  School  where  his  child  attended  was 
boycotted  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

79.196.  You  will  not  undertake  to  deny  it? — No,  I  will  not.  He  lived  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  town,  about  4  miles. 

79.197.  But  if  the  school  was  boycotted,  would  not  that  show  that  the  murder  was - 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  When  was  he  murdered  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  In  1887. 

79.198.  ( The  President.)  What  do  you  say  about  that ;  you  do  not  know  that  the 
school  was  boycotted  to  which  the  children  were  sent  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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79.199.  Have  you  heard  of  it? — I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  cannot  remember  now. 
It  was  a  considerable  distance  from  where  I  lived — over  4  miles. 

79.200.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Do  you  represent  that  the  outrage  upon  Murphy  was  very 
unpopular? — Yes,  it  was  not  popular. 

79.201.  Very  unpopular  in  the  district  ? — Very  unpopular  in  the  town  at  all  events. 
I  am  speaking  for  the  town,  and  all  I  know  of  its  surroundings. 

79.202.  How  far  did  he  live  away  ? — He  lived  about  5  miles,  I  think,  from 
Killarney. 

79.203.  You  took  upon  yourself  in  your  direct  evidence  to  give  evidence  in  reference 
to  Murphy  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  outrage  upon  him,  did  you  not  ? — Because  I 
am  aware  the  matter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  League,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  condemning  it. 

79.204.  How  does  it  come  about,  that  if  this  was  such  an  unpopular  crime  that  the 

national  school  at  which  his  son  was  attending  was  boycotted  by  the  people  ? _ Of 

course  I  cannot  account  for  that,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  what  a  lot  of 
young  children  may  do  at  a  school  and  which  may  be  unpleasant  for  a  person  who 
may  be  innocent.  I  say  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what  a  lot  of  young  children 
may  do  at  a  school.  I  tell  you  I  am  not  aware  of  it  myself,  but  I  can  understand  how 
things  of  the  kind  can  be  done. 

79.205.  Do  you  say  these  young  children  combined  to  boycott  the  school  against  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  ? — I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  say  it  is  possible  it  may  be  done  by 
them. 

79.206.  Possible  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents  ? — Quite  so. 

79.207.  And  continued  to  be  boycotted  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents  ? — That 
is  merely  my  own  assumption  of  the  matter. 

79.208.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  parents  to  send  them  back 
to  school  and  insist  upon  their  attending  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  They  have 
been  attending  school,  I  think,  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

79.209.  And  that  is  the  explanation  you  give  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  school  was 
boycotted  notwithstanding  the  outrage  was  unpopular  ? — That  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  give. 

79.210.  You  say  you  joined  the  League  for  the  suppression  of  landlordism  ? — Yes. 

79.211.  Do  you  consider  it  vital  to  the  suppression  of  landlordism  that  land¬ 
grabbing  should  be  suppressed  and  prevented  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know;  it  is  a  matter  I 
would  condemn  myself — land-grabbing. 

79.212.  Could  landlordism  be  suppressed  as  long  as  land-grabbing  was  permitted? — 
Oh,  I  think  it  could. 

79.213.  It  could  ? — Yes. 

79.214.  Or  landlordism  abolished  while  land-grabbing  was  permitted? — I  think  it 
could  by  purchase  ;  by  selling  to  the  tenants,  as  has  been  very  frequently  advised. 

79.215.  But  uo  other  way  ? — I  think  it  could  be  done  just  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
Government,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past  few  years. 

79.216.  Have  you  read  the  addresses  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement? — Frequently. 

79.217.  Have  not  you  seen  there  that  they  said  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
movement  that  land-grabbing  should  be  prevented  ? — Well,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  they  put  forward. 

79.218.  Have  you  denounced  land-grabbers  yourself  as  enemies  of  the  people  and 
the  people’s  cause? — Possibly  I  have  done.  I  cannot  remember.  It  is  very  possible  I 
have  done  so.  I  did  not  appoar  frequently  on  a  public  platform. 

79.219.  Have  you  heard  them  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  people  and  the  people’s 
cause  ? — I  have. 

79.220.  What  punishment  was  provided  for  the  land-grabber  ?  — I  am  not  aware  of 
any,  unless  they  refused  to  buy  and  sell  to  him.  That  is  all,  and  I  have  not  seen  that 
put  into  force  in  Killarney  as  Jong  as  I  have  been  there. 

79.221.  In  Killarney  were  land-grabbers  shot? — I  have  not  heard  of  any.  They 
may  have  been,  but  from  recollection  I  cannot  bring  them  to  memory  now. 

79.222.  Do  you  not  know  that  eight  persons  in  the  Killarney  district  between  the 
dates  I  have  given  you  were  outraged  for  taking  evicted  farms  ?— If  you  will  give  me 
names  I  will  try  and  remember  them. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Iieid.)  You  mean  the  larger  district? 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.')  I  am  talking  of  Killarney  and  the  surrounding  district. 

79.223.  For  instance,  did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Cahill  ? — What 
place  ? 

79.224.  Killarney,  a  farmer  40  years  at  Shanara  ?— That  is  in  the  Killorglin  district. 

79.225.  No,  Killarney  ? — Shanara  I  know  is  in  the  Killorglin  district.  There  is  a 
townland  or  village  called  Shanara  very  near  Killorglin. 

79.226.  Do  you  know  that? — I  have  never  been  there.  I  know  where  the 
locality  is. 

79.227.  Did  you  hear  of  this  outrage? — No,  I  did  not. 

79.228.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Michael  Cullinane  having  his  ears  slit  for 
taking  an  evicted  farm  ? — In  what  place  ? 

79.229.  Michael  Cullinane,  of  Killarney  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 

79.230.  Or  Milltown  ? — Milltown,  that  is  10  miles  from  Killarney. 

79.231.  Is  it  in  the  Killarney  district? — It  is  not. 

(Mr.  JR.  T.  Reid.)  It  may  be  in  the  police  district, 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  returned  as  in  the  police  district. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  sub-district  is  Milltown. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  general  district  is  Killarney. 

79.232.  (Mr.  Atkinson .)  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it.  How  far  is  Milltown  from 
Killarney,  6  miles,  is  not  it  ? — It  is  about  11  or  12  English  miles,  I  think. 

79.233.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  think  I  did  hear  of  it,  now  you  remind  me  of  it. 

79.234.  Was  that  not  for  taking  an  evicted  farm? — I  do  not  think  so  from  my 
recollection  of  it. 

79.235.  What  was  it  for  ? — I  think  it  was  some  dispute  between  him  and  his  brother. 
I  think  that  was  the  origin  of  it. 

79.236.  That  is  Cullinane  ? — Yes. 

79.237.  Was  it  not  for  taking  an  evicted  farm? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  heard 
there  was  some  dispute  between  him  and  his  brother. 

79.238.  Of  what  nature? — Of  an  agrarian  nature,  I  cannot  say.  Some  dispute 
about  land. 

79.239.  And  one  brother  slit  the  other  brother’s  ears  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

79.240.  Is  not  that  the  outrage  you  heard  was  committed  on  him  ? — I  heard  of  that. 
I  heard  that  the  dispute  originated  in  consequence  of  the  farm  being  held  between  the 
two  of  them. 

79.241.  I  will  take  another? — I  am  simply  telling  now  what  I  actually  heard. 

79.242.  Do  you  know  Denis  McCarthy  (No.  34)  ? — Of  what  place  ? 

79.243.  Denis  McCarthy,  of  Rathmore  ? — I  do  not  know ;  that  is  a  distance  some 
14  miles  from  Killarney. 

79.244.  But  did  you  hear  of  that  outrage  ? — Rathmore  is  a  very  large  district ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  townlands  at  Rathmore ;  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the 
farm  ? 

79.245.  It  is  Mounthantoorig  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not  remember. 

( The  President.)  What  was  tne  outrage  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Shot  and  wounded  in  the  leg. 

79.246.  He  fired  at  him  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm  and  leg.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

79.247.  He  had  an  evicted  farm,  an  acre  of  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  restore  to 
the  former  tenant;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that? — I  may  have  heard  of  it  but  I  cannot 
recollect  it,  it  is  a  long  distance  from  Rathmore. 

79.248.  How  far? — About  14  miles. 

79.249.  Is  not  Killarney  the  principal  town  near  there? — Milltown  is  nearer,  I 
think. 

79.250.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  all  events  ? — Yes,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

79.251.  Have  you  customers  in  that  neighbourhood? — Not  in  that  exact  locality. 

79.252.  But  in  the  neighbourhood? — Not  so  far  east,  very  few,  there  are  some  in 
Hetford. 

79.253.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Doyle  who  lives  at  Clydagh  ? — I  do 
not,  Clydagh  would  be  in  the  Killorglin  district. 

79.254.  In  the  sub-district  of  Beaufort? — Beaufort  is  5  miles  from  Killarney. 

79.255.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Doyle  who  had  his  house  fired  into  ? 
— No,  it  must  be  nearer  Killorglin  than  Killarney  a  good  deal. 
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79.256.  Patrick  Donohue  ? — Of  what  place. 

79.257.  Coolcorcoran,  near  Killarney  ? — I  did  hear  of  his  case. 

79.258.  Was  he  shot? — He  was,  I  heard  so. 

79.259.  What  for? — Well,  for  taking  a  farm  which  another  man  had  left,  I  would 
say,  voluntarily. 

79.260.  Another  man  had  left  voluntarily  ? — Yes. 

79.261.  It  could  not  be  the  outgoing  tenant  who  shot  him  if  he  left  voluntarily? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
had  regretted  leaving  it,  and  that  his  friends  had  something  to  say  to  it. 

79.262.  That  was  in  December  1881 ;  what  did  the  Land  League  do  in  that  case  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

79.263.  Was  anything  done  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

79.264.  Did  you  continue  to  meet  after  the  order  came  to  suppress  the  League  ? — 
No. 

79.265.  Nothing  was  done  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  existed  at  the 
time. 

79.266.  In  1882  was  Cornelius  Hickey  shot  ? — I  did  not  know  the  man  ;  he  may  have 
been.  If  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  district  I  might  know. 

79.267.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Peter  Breen? — No,  I  did  not  know 
him. 

79.268.  Who  lived  at  a  place  called  Farranfore  ? — I  know  the  locality,  it  is  nearer 
Tralee  than  Killarney  ;  it  is  6  miles  from  Tralee,  I  think. 

79.269.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  been  shot  ? — I  heard  of  it. 

79.270.  What  for  ? — I  could  not  say. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  number  of  that  one  ? 

79.271.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  No.  85.  Was  it  not  for  sending  a  heifer  to  graze  on  an 
evicted  farm  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  never  heard  of  the  case ;  it  is  much  nearer  Tralee  as  I 
say  than  Killarney,  it  is  15  or  16  miles  from  Killarney.  I  did  not  know  the  man 
even. 

79.272.  Did  the  League  do  anything  in  reference  to  that? — What  time  did  it  take 
place  ? 

79.273.  On  the  18th  July  1884? — The  League  did  not  exist  at  the  time  in 
Killarney. 

79.274.  You  say  the  tenants  there  were  very  poor.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of 
them  were  able  to  pay  their  rent  and  afraid  to  do  it  ? — At  what  time  ? 

79.275.  in  the  years  from  1871  to  1885  ? — I  know  numbers  of  them  were  so  poor 
they  could  not  possibly  pay  it. 

79.276.  Did  you  ever  know  the  case  of  a  man  afraid  to  pay  on  the  Kenmare  estate? 
— No;  I  cannot  bring  any  particular  individual  to  my  notice. 

79.277.  If  they  were  afaid  to  pay,  what  were  they  afraid  of? — I  am  not  aware  that 
they  were  afraid  of  anything. 

79.278.  If  it  is  proved  that  there  were  several  men  did  not  pay,  and  that  they  were 
afraid,  could  you  explain  that  in  any  way  from  your  knowledge  of  the  locality  ? — No, 
I  could  not. 

79.279.  Did  you  know  of  no  organisation  against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — I  did  not. 

79.280.  Was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  that  persons  should  not  caretake 
evicted  farms  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  League  ever  interfered  with  a  matter  of 
that  sort. 

79.281.  Do  you  know  of  any  outrages  for  taking  care  of  evicted  farms  in  the  Killarney 
district  ? — Yes,  I  heard  of  one. 

79.282.  Who  was  he  ? — Reilly.  I  heard  of  two.  I  heard  of  Reilly  and  I  heard  of  a 
man  named  Firnan. 

79.283.  Did  you  hear  of  a  man  named  Clifford  (No.  22),  anything  been  done  to  him  ? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  Killorglin. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Killarney. 

79.284.  How  far  is  Beaufort  from  you  ? — Beaufort  is  about  6  English  miles,  5  or  6, 
I  am  not  sure. 

79.285.  Did  you  know  nothing  of  the  outrage  on  Clifford  ? — No,  I  did  not.  It 
could  not  have  occurred  at  Beaufort,  I  think,  it  must  have  occurred  somewhere  to  the 
west  of  it,  I  should  say  nearer  Killorglin. 
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79.286.  Cornelius  Leary,  did  you  hear  of  anything  happening  to  him  ? — Of  what 
place  ? 

79.287.  Of  Reeuasup  ? — That  is  in  the  Rathmore  district. 

79.288.  How  far  from  Killarney  is  it  ? — It  is  about  14  miles,  a  little  more. 

79.289.  Did  you  hear  of  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

79.290.  Timothy  Connor,  did  you  hear  of  him  ? — Of  what  place  ? 

79.291.  Of  Toomies  ? — No,  I  did  not  hear  of  him. 

79.292.  Have  you  never  heard  anything  of  that? — No. 

79.293.  In  fact  did  you  hear  of  any  outrage  at  all  with  the  exception  of  this  one,  or 
did  you  know  the  particulars  of  them  up  to  the  year  1887  ? — I  mentioned  two  I  heard 
of,  that  is  Firnan  and  the  other  Reilly ;  those  are  the  only  two  I  can  remember. 

79.294.  When  was  Reilly  shot? — Well,  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  1886  or  1887. 

79.295.  Then  up  to  1885  do  you  know  anything  about  the  outrages  that  occurred  ; 
up  to  November  1885  ? — Not  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

79.296.  Firnan  you  have  told  me  of? — Yes. 

79.297.  He  was  fired  at  and  wounded  in  July  1882  ? — I  heard  so. 

79.298.  What  had  he  done  ? — He  wa3  caretaker  of  an  evicted  farm  of  Lord 
Kenmare’s. 

79.299.  Was  it  an  offence  to  take  care  of  an  evicted  farm  ? — Well,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  certainly  it  was. 

79.300.  Against  whom  ? — Against  the  individual  I  presume. 

79.301.  Had  the  Land  League  denounced  men  for  caretaking  of  evicted  fanms? — I 
am  not  aware  whether  our  branch  did,  because  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  useless 
for  them  to  do  so. 

79.302.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Land  League  denouncing  men  for  taking  evicted 
farms  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  general  feeling  against  taking  evicted  farms. 

79.303.  Did  the  Land  League  denounce  men  for  taking  evicted  farms  ? — I  think 
they  did. 

79.304.  Did  they  denounce  men  for  taking  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  they  did. 

79.305.  Did  not  they  order  men  to  be  boycotted  for  taking  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  person  or  individual  being  mentioned. 

79.306.  Did  vou  never  hear  of  resolutions  of  the  League  boycotting  men  for  taking 
evicted  farms  ? — Possibly  it  may  have  occurred,  but  I  cannot  bring  it  to  memory  just 
now,  because  I  think  the  thing  would  be  senseless,  there  were  so  many  men  willing  to 
become  caretakers  on  these  evicted  farms. 

79.307.  Do  you  say  that  ? — I  do. 

79.308.  Was  that  in  1882  ? — There  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  any 
number  of  them  in  Kerry. 

79.309.  In  1882  ? — Yes,  besides  the  League  did  not  exist  at  all  then. 

79.310.  To  what  did  you  attribute  the  crime  committed  on  Reilly  and  Firnan  ? — I 
cannot  say  that ;  possibly  by  the  persons  who  were  evicted  or  their  friends. 

79.311.  Was  anything  done,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  bring  those  people  to  justice  ? — 
Well,  I  think  all  the  authorities  could  do  they  did. 

79.312.  Was  any  assistance  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district? — Well,  I  am 
not  aware. 

79.313.  Did  you  give  any,  so  far  as  you  yourself  were  concerned? — I  was  never  asked 
nor  concerned  about  it. 

79.314.  Did  you  know  anybody  who  did  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware. 

79.315.  In  all  your  customers  did  you  ever  know  of  any  person  in  those  years  give 
any  assistance  to  the  detection  of  crime  up  to  1885  ? — I  am  not  aware,  but  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  perfectly  willing  if  opportunity  arose,  and  they  had  the  knowledge. 

79.316.  When  does  an  opportunity  arise  better  than  when  a  crime  is  committed  ? — 
There  were  plenty  of  police,  and  they  could  have  found  out  the  outrages  if  they  had 
used  the  diligence  they  did  in  hunting  up  political  offenders. 

79.317.  The  police  failed? — Yes,  I  think  they  did. 

79.318.  In  all  these  cases  ? — I  cannot  say  in  all. 

79.319.  In  almost  all  ? — I  cannot  say. 

79.320.  Why,  if  the  police  failed,  and  if  the  people  were  anxious  to  put  down  crime, 
did  nor  they  interfere  and  give  any  assistance  ? — I  think  the  people  were  most  anxious 
to  get  crime  put  down  ;  the  majority  of  the  people. 
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79.321.  How  did  they  show  their  anxiety? — Whenever  the  police  asked  for  any 
information  they  gave  them  all  they  could.  I  know  I  did  myself  on  some  occasions, 
now  you  mention  the  matter  ;  I  remember  the  murder  of  Reilly.  I  was  asked  by  the 
Sub-Inspector  about  it  on  several  occasions. 

79.322.  Can  you  at  all  account  for  this,  how  this  idea  of  the  vigilance  committee, 
which  existed  in  1882,  was  started,  if  this  anxiety  to  prevent  crime  had  been  in 
existence  in  the  previous  years  ;  can  you  account  for  that  ? — I  know  that  the  general 
tenour  and  teaching  of  the  Central  League  was  to  put  down  outrage,  and  that  is  why 
they  wanted  to  have  it  reduced  to  practical  work  in  1887.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until 
that  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Healy. 

79.323.  That,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  way  to  put  it  into  practice? — He  suggested 
it  and  I  thought  he  was  a  very  practical  man. 

79.324.  To  suggest  it  ? — To  suggest  it. 

79.325.  I  see  the  speech  is  copied  into  your  own  book,  a  print  of  it : — 

“  He  believed  that  very  frequently  those  moonlight  raids  were  got  up 
“  between  the  agents  and  the  police  in  order  to  keep  bodies  of  police  and 
“  military  in  the  country.  He  would  therefore  suggest  to  them  to  form  vigilance 
“  committees  amongst  themselves  for  the  detection  of  outrages  committed  by  the 
“  landlords.” 

— Yes,  there  was  a  feeling  in  that  direction. 

79.326.  For  the  detection  of  outrages  committed  by  the  police  and  the  landlords'? — 
Yes. 

79.327.  The  vigilance  committee  do  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  any  other  outrages  than  those  committed  by  the  police  and 
the  landlords  ? — Outrages  in  general,  it  was  not  confined  to  those  cases. 

79.328.  Did  you  read  the  speech  before  it  was  cut  out  and  put  in  here  ? — I  never 
saw  it  until  it  was  published.  I  have  not  seen  the  books  for  the  last  12  months.  I 
presume  it  was  the  secretary  who  did  that. 

79.329.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  outraged  for  paying  their  rents? — No,  I  do  not 
know  of  them  myself. 

79.330.  Did  you  hear  of  any? — I  heard  of  some ;  I  do  not  know  them  myself. 

79.331.  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  committed  those  crimes  ?—  No,  I  did 
not. 

79.332.  Did  the  League  do  anything  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  in  existence 
when  those  outrages  were  committed. 

79.333.  Were  many  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  League,  while  you  were  a 
member,  condemning  outrage  ? — I  could  not  say,  I  was  not  very  long  a  member,  and  I 
was  not  a  very  active  member. 

79.334.  Were  there  any  passed  by  the  National  League? — There  were  some,  I 
think. 

79.335.  How  was  it  that  down  to  1885  there  is  not  in  this  book  of  yours  a  single 
resolution  condemning  outrage  ? — It  was  not  in  existence  till  1885,  so  possibly  there 
would  be  no  resolutions. 

79.336.  The  National  League? — Certainly  the  National  League  was  not  in  existence 
till  1885. 

( The  President.)  From  what  date  does  that  book  run? 

79.337.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  This  book  runs  from  1881  ? — That  is  the  old  Land  League. 

79.338.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  That  suits  my  purpose  equally  well.  The  first  entry  iu 
this  is  January  1880,  that  must  be  the  Land  League? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  What  is  the  last  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Here  is  the  Land  League  book  that  you  produced  yourself. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord  asks  what  is  the  last.  October  1881,  your  Lordship  will 
find. 

79.339.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  the  15th  of  October  1881,  my  Lord  ;  that  is  the  date  of 
the  suppression.  This  is  the  period  of  the  Land  League  from  the  27th  of  January  1880 
to  the  month  of  October  1881.  Can  you  account,  if  this  anxiety  existed  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Land  League,  that  there  is  not  a  single  resolution  in  this  book,  either 
denouncing  outrage  in  a  general  form  or  particularly  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it. 
as  I  told  you  before,  I  was  not  an  active  member  of  the  Land  League,  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  knew  very  little  as  to  the  work  of  it. 

79.340.  You  were  an  active  member  of  the  National  League? — I  was. 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  first  entry  in  the  book? 

(Mr.  Atlcinson.)  The  first  date  I  can  find  is  Sunday,  23rd  November  1884. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  the  preliminary  meeting  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Exactly. 

(Mr.  Atkinson)  And  it  goes  on  to  the  29th  of  January  1886.  That  is  the  last  entry. 
Could  you  find  any  resolutions  in  its  denouncing  outrage  ? 

(The  President.)  Have  you  looked  ? — I  mean  he  cannot  look  now. 

(The  Witness.)  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  looked  through  them. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  friend  has  asked  in  reference  to  crime  before  1880.  I  will 
draw  your  Lordship’s  attention  if  you  please,  to  the  “  Return  of  Crimes  and  Evictions.” 
Your  Lordship  is  aware  of  that  return  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  B  T  Beid.)  It  begins  at  page  4053,  the  evicted  families  beginning  in  the  year 
1871.  I  will  read  them  on. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Is  that  the  Killarney  district  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  is  Kerry. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  question  was  confined  to  the  Killarney  district.  I  asked  the 
witness  if  he  had  heard  of  any  crime  during  the  period  mentioned,  in  the  Killarney 
district. 

79.341.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Were  there  more  evictions  after  1879  and  1880  than 
there  had  been  before  ? — I  think  so. 

79.342.  In  the  Killarney  district? — Yes,  a  great  many  more. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  How  it  stands  in  Kerry  your  Lordships  are  aware,  therefore  I  need 
not  read  them.  As  regards  outrages,  my  learned  friend  has  asked  about  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  outrages  during  the  Land  League  period ;  in  this  confidential  return  your 
Lordships  will  find  that  in  the  Killarney  sub-district  there  were  no  outrages  previous 
to  October  1881,  in  the  Killarney  district  at  large ;  there  are  13  in  1880,  but  that  was 
in  Miltown.  There  is  another  on  the  11th  May  1881  (No.  22),  and  No.  23  the  20th  of 
May  1881.  Those  were  in  the  Killorglin  and  Miltown  districts,  and,  without  going 
through  it,  I  may  say  none  occurred  whatever  in  the  Killarney  district  previous  to  that 
date ;  that  is  in  the  Land  League  period.  Your  Lordships  will  see  how  the  matter 
stands  in  the  National  League  period.  As  regards  the  charge  of  the  murder  of  Leahy, 
reported  at  page  885,  that  was  in  1882,  I  believe.  The  other  case  on  which  questions 
have  been  asked  is  at  page  1233,  the  case  of  Murphy,  as  to  which  I  must  ask  cne 
question,  merely  to  draw  your  Lordships’  attention,  that  the  school  in  question  was 
boycotted  for  a  short  time,  as  stated  by  the  evidence.  The  books  are,  I  think,  here. 
The  first  book  of  the  Land  League,  the  first  entry  is  a  meeting  on  the  28th  of 
November  1880,  to  form  a  Land  League  which  ceases,  as  my  friend  said,  in  the 
month  of  October  1881.  There  was  a  preliminary  meeting  to  form  an  Irish  National 
League  on  October  24th,  1884, — to  form  a  provisional  committee,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  on  the  21st  of  December  1884  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
League  took  place;  and  I  do  not  find  any  meeting  of  the  National  League  after  the 
29th  of  January  1886.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  one.  I  think 
that  is  accurate.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Healy,  to  which  reference  is  made,  is  set  forth, 
and  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  passages. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  speech?  I  think  we  have  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  it  is  already  in  print.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  it;  the 
speech  is  on  the  30th  of  August  1885.  Your  Lordships  have  the  full  report.  I  do 
not  ask  to  have  it  reprinted,  because  I  know  it  is  in  already. 

[Mr.  B.  T.  Beid  then  read  extracts  from  the  speech.'] 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  give  your  Lordships  a  reference  to  the  Kerry  speeches  in 
which  these  passages  take  place. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  have  it. 

(The  President.)  We  all  have  it. 

/  9,343.  Now  all  I  have  to  ask  you  further  is  this.  You  yourself  occupied,  I  under¬ 
stand,  a  respectable  position  and  a  responsible  position  in  your  district? — Yes. 

79,344.  Is  it  the  case  that  respectable  people — steady,  respectable  people — belonged 
to  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  in  Killarney  ? — It  is. 
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79.345.  Fathers  of  families? — Yes. 

79.346.  Do  you  believe  they  had  anything  to  do  with  crime  or  encouraged  or 
sympathised  with  it  ? — I  believe  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  condemned  it. 

79.347.  (Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  were  some  documents  which  were 
produced,  and  there  is  one  I  should  like  to  read.  Tell  me,  who  was  Michael  Warren, 
to  whom  that  letter  is  addressed  [the  letter  was  handed  in  to  the  witness ]  ? — I  think  he 
was  secretary  to  the  Land  League. 

79.348.  (The  President.)  Just  read  it? — 

“  Mr.  Michael  Warren,  Killarney.  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter. 

“  Keep  us  posted  in  the  progress  of  things.” 

This  is  dated  Dublin,  10th  September  1881,  and  signed  J.  P.  Quinn,  I  think. 

79.349.  (Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  headed  from  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Land 
League  ? — It  is. 

79.350.  Just  read  the  heading? — “39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  September 
“  10th,  1881.” 

79.351.  This  Warren  was  secretary  at  the  time? — I  think  he  was. 

79.352.  When  he  said,  “  Let  me  know  the  progress  of  events  ” — I  think  those  are 
the  words — does  that  refer  to  any  particular  matter,  or  general  matter  only  ? — I  think 
to  the  progress  the  League  was  making  there  ;  that  is  the  only  thing. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  my  friend  asks  me  what  my  point  is — that  reports 
would  be  sent  up  from  the  branches,  as  to  their  proceedings,  to  the  Central  Branch — 
that  is  the  only  object. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  that  is  quite  possible  in  some  cases.  The  suggestion  of 
course  is  that  the  reports  were  reports  of  murders. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  in  this  speech  my  friend  Mr.  Reid  read  there  are 
some  portions  of  Mr.  Healy’s  speech  I  should  like  to  be  read.  It  has  not  been  put  in  ; 
it  was  referred  to  in  the  Attorney-General’s  opening. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  is  the  30th  August  1885. 

( The  President.)  I  remember  those  passages  well. 

79.353.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  reminded  to  ask  you  this  question,  if  you  can 
recollect  it.  This  letter  refers  to  the  progress  of  things  in  September  1881.  Do  you 
recollect  whether  that  refers  to  the  test  cases  under  the  Land  Act? — Very  possibly  it 
may. 

79,353 a.  That  was  the  period  when  the  test  cases  under  the  Land  Act  were  being 
discussed  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  have  the  Killarney  book  back  ? 

[The  hook  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel .] 

(The  Secretary.)  There  is  one  more  book,  Mr.  Reid,  which  you  have  not  put  in. 

[Another  hook  was  put  ini] 

( The  Secretary.)  All  the  books  are  now  in  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

79.354.  Are  you  at  present  parish  priest  of  Kellorglin  ? — Yes. 

79*355.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  January  1884. 

79B56.  Had  you  any  cure  before  that? — Yes,  I  was  parish  priest  of  the  Island  of 
Valencia  before  that. 

79.357.  When  did  you  go  there? — In  1879 — April  1879. 

79.358.  Is  that  the  Caliirciveen  district  ? — Yes,  in  the  Cahirciveen  district. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordships  will  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Plunkett,  and 
you  will  see  it  is  at  page  2000.  He  said  in  Kerry  there  were  three  districts  at  present 
free  from  crime — Dmgley,  Kenmare,  and  Cahirciveen. 

79  359.  Was  there  a  public  meeting  held  in  Cahirciveen  about  the  year  1880  ? — Yes, 
in  the  middle  of  1880  a  public  meeting  was  held. 

79.360.  What  was  the  object  of  the  public  meeting? — The  public  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  county  member,  Mr.  Rowland  Ponsonby  Blannerhassett ;  he  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  meeting,  and  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a 
redress  of  the  land  laws. 

79.361.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  1880.  I  want  you  shortly  to  tell  me,  please,  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  that  district  at  the  time  when  that  meeting  was 
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held  ? — Well,  the  distress  commenced  about  that  time,  at  least  it  was  being  felt.  The 
crops  were  failing  some  years  before,  and  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  was  getting 
low.  The  cereal  crops  principally  were  a  partial  failure  in  1879,  and  the  potatoe  crop 
was  almost  a  complete  failure. 

79.362.  Now  take  it  that  there  was  distress  prevalent  in  the  district  amongst  the 
tenants  ? — Yes,  distress  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  Oh,  in  1880. 

79.363.  Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  1880  ? — I  am  referring  to  another  meeting. 

79.364.  I  am  referring  to  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  the  meeting  was  held 
in  the  middle  of  1880,  was  the  distress  being  felt  at  that  time  ? — The  distress  was 
being  felt  at  that  time.  I  thought  you  referred  to  another  meeting  held  in  1879. 

79.365.  Before  the  meeting  of  1880  had  there  been  a  public  meeting  held  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  relief  for  the  people  ? — Yes,  in  1879. 

79.366.  In  consequence  of  that  meeting  was  relief  obtained  for  the  tenants  ? — No. 
They  did  not  ask  for  relief  from  the  Government.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  Government  to  open  relief  works  for  purposes  which  might  be 
reproductive,  and  which  would  give  employment  to  the  people.  They  did  not  want  to 
ask  the  Government  at  all  for  charity.  They  only  wanted  them  to  give  employment 
to  the  people,  and  to  employ  them  in  works  that  may  be  useful  hereafter,  and  may  be 
profitable  to  the  Government  Ihemselves,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  people  at  that  meeting. 

79.367.  Did  the  landlords  at  that  time  do  anything  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their 
tenants  ?— No  ;  some  of  the  agents  denied  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  distress  at 
all,  and  they  publicly  denied  it— such  as  Mr.  Townsend  Trench,  of  Kenmare,  and  the 
others  did  not  take  any  steps  whatsoever,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  alleviate  the 
distress. 

79.368.  Was  there  any  fund  raised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  tenants? — Well, 
I  was  parish  priest  of  Yalentia  at  the  time  that  I  am  speaking  of,  and  I  can  speak  for 
myself,  and  when  we  found  that  the  Government  would  do  nothing  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  people  were  likely  to  be  in  a  very  distressed  state  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
possibly  famine  might  set  in — 

( Sir  Henry  James.)  When  is  this? 

(Mr.  Loclcwcod.)  Previous  to  the  middle  of  1880. 

(The  President.)  The  two  meetings  are  so  mixed  up  together,  I  do  not  know  which  he 
is  referring  to. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  sorry  that  that  should  be  so,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Which  is  this,  1879  or  1880  ? 

(The  Witness.)  1879,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  going  back  to  the  meeting  of  the  middle  of  1880,  and  I  am 
endeavouring  to  find  from  the  witness  what  the  condition  of  things  was  previous  to 
that. 

( The  President.)  He  goes  back  to  1879. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  speaking  of  1879  ;  a  meeting  was  held,  and  this  public  meeting 
was  attended  by  some  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  demanding  the  reform  of 
the  land  laws,  and  asking  Government  to  open  relief  works.  The  Government  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  representations  of  the  meeting,  and  when  we  saw  the  distress 
was  likely  to  be  severe,  and  that  possibly  famine  might  be  in  the  winter  months,  we  in 
Valentia,  together  with  the  protestant  minister — 

79:369.  What  is  his  name  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Delatt,  and  the  agent  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  and  some  of  the  principal  men  formed  a  committee ;  and  the  first  thing  we  did 
was  to  tax  ourselves — to  subscribe  ourselves ;  and  then  we  thought  that  we  would  have 
a  claim  to  demand  subscriptions  from  those  who  were  able  to  give.  And  we  applied 
to  the  Telegraph  Company,  and  they  gave  us  a  large  subscription,  and  we  got 
subscriptions  from  various  sources  afterwards.  We  got  subscriptions  from  the  Land 
League  and  from  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Fund. 

79,370..  Do  not  go  to  the  Land  League  yet.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  that  by-and-by  ? 
— But  you  asked  me  about  the  landlords.  Some  of  the  landlords — some  ot  the  agents 
denied  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  distress  ;  and  the  landlords  gave  us,  as  far  as  1 
could  ascertain,  no  help  whatever. 

79,371.  In  your  opinion  was  there  any  distress? — In  my  opinion  there  was  severe 
distress,  and  the  distress  was  so  great,  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  relief  to  all  the 
people  of  Yalentia,  which  consisted  of  over  2,000  souls,  except  about  twelve  of  the 
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large  farmers,  who,  although  they  needed  it  in  some  cases  I  believe,  were  ashamed 
to  ask. 

79.372.  Now  please  go  on  to  the  meeting  of  the  middle  of  1880,  when  as  you  say 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  the  member  for  the  county,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  I  believe 
the  subject  under  discussion  at  that  meeting  was  the  reform  of  the  existing  land 
laws  ? — Quite  so,  and  immediately  after  that — soon  after  that,  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  was  established  in  the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  and  I  was  the  Vice-President  and 
eventually  I  became  President. 

79.373.  Was  this  branch  of  the  Land  League  on  its  establishment  joined  by  the 
principal  people  in  the  district  ? — It  was  affiliated  soon  after  to  the  central  body  in 
Dublin. 

79,574.  W  as  it  joined  by  the  principal  people  ? — It  was  joined  by  the  traders  and 
the  shopkeepers  of  the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  and  by  the  labourers  and  farmers,  a  good 
number  of  them  of  the  surrounding  parishes  such  as  the  parish  of  Cahirciveen,  of 
Valentia,  of  Drummitt,  of  Pryor,  and  towards  the  end,  by  the  people  of  Glenbay  who 
had  no  branch  of  their  own  League  by  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  walk  20  miles 
to  come  to  our  League. 

79.375.  How  in  your  opinion  was  the  establishment  of  the  League  in  this  district 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  in  the  district.  You  bow  your  head.  Do 
you  mean  you  agree  ? — It  was ;  at  any  rate  we  thought  at  the  time  that  considering 
the  distress,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  considering  the  requirements 
of  the  landlords,  that  combination  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  cleared  away  as  they  were  cleared  away  in  former 
times,  because,  though  the  landlords  did  not  contribute  a  penny  to  the  relief  fund,  and 
though  we  in  Valentia  distributed  1,200Z.  in  money  to  the  people,  and  though  the 
landloids,  as  I  said,  did  not  contribute  one  penny,  yet  when  the  crops  had  a  good 
appearance  in  the  year  1880,  and  there  were  prospects  of  a  good  harvest,  the  landlords 
came  on  again  and  pressed  for  their  rents  without  a  penuy  abatement. 

79.376.  Where  usually  were  the  meetings  of  this  branch  held? — They  were  held  in 
Cahirciveen. 

79.377.  That  is  where  they  were  held;  where  were  they  held? — Well,  we  had 
public  meetings  occasionally,  and  these  public  meetings  were  attended  by  the  people  in 
Cahirciveen,  and  by  the  people  of  the  entire  barony,  and  these  public  meetings  were 
addressed  by  some  of  the  organisers  of  the  Central  Branch  in  Dublin,  and  by  the 
officers  of  the  local  League.  The  officers,  I  may  mention,  were  elected  by  ballot,  and 
these  meetings  became  more  frequent,  I  believe,  as  time  advanced,  and  I  believe, 
eventually,  these  public  meetings  were  held  towards  the  end  about  once  a  month.  But 
besides  these  public  meetings,  we  had  committee  meetings,  I  believe,  about  once  a 
fortnight.  Those  committee  meetings  were  held  every  alternate  Wednesday  in  the 
town  of  Cahirciveen.  These  were  the  market  days  in  Cahirciveen  for  the  entire 
barony.  These  committee  meetings  were  attended  by  the  committeemen  who  were 
elected.  These  were  the  most  respectable  men  from  each  of  the  surrounding  parishes — 
about  half  a  dozen  from  each  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  and  they  attended  and  they 
assisted  the  officers  of  the  League  every  alternate  Wednesday  in  Cahiiciveen  to  settle 
disputes,  and  to  go  through  the  business  before  the  parish. 

79.378.  You  tcld  us  you  were  first  of  all  Vice-President,  and  afterwards  became 
President  ? — Yes. 

79.379.  When  did  you  become  President? — Well,  I  think  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Mr.  Parnell. 

79.380.  That  would  be  not  until  1881  ? — Not  till  1881. 

79.381.  Did  you  personally  attend  the  meetings  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

79.382.  I  put  this  general  question  to  you.  Did  the  League,  the  branch  of  which 
you  are  speaking  of,  ever  encourage  or  countenance  the  commission  of  crime  or  of 
outrage  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  speech  I  made  at  a  public  meeting  before  the 
establishment  of  the  League,  was  denunciatory  of  crime. 

79.383.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  to  ask  these  questions  now.  I  intended  to 
examine  you  upon  them  at  a  later  date,  but  I  think  you  are  right,  and  I  will  take  you 
to  that  speech  now.  What  was  the  first  speech  you  made,  do  you  remember  ? — Well, 
the  first  speech  I  made  I  think  must  be  about  1879. 

79.384.  Where  was  the  speech  made? — It  was  made  in  Cahirciveen. 

79.385.  Was  that  in  1879  do  you  say? — Yes. 
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79.386.  Come  to  after  the  creation  of  the  branch  in  1880? — Oh,  I  made  several 
speeches  then.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  reference  to  this  there. 

79.387.  I  do  not  think  I  have  reference  to  the  speeches  of  this  date  of  1880.  Do 
you  know  whether  your  speeches  at  that  time  were  reported  ? — Yes. 

79.388.  Did  you  see  reports  of  them? — Yes. 

79.389.  In  what  papers? — Tne  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  and  the  “  Cork  Examiner.” 

79.390.  I  will  refer  to  those  subsequently.  Did  other  speakers  denounce  outrage 
and  denounce  crime  ? — Yes,  but  our  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to  it, 
because  there  was  no  crime  in  the  neighbourhood  in  our  district. 

79.391.  Until  when  ;  when  was  your  attention  called  to  it?— No,  we  had  no  crime 
whatsoever  in  the  district  of  Cahirciveen  while  the  Land  League  branch  was 
established  there,  no  crime  whatsoever,  but  we  heard  that  a  few  cattle  in  a  remote  glen 
were  cliff  ced. 

79.392.  ( The  President.)  What? — Thrown  over  the  cliff,  my  Lord. 

79.393.  Is  that  a  local  phrase  ? — Thrown  over  the  cliff  it  means. 

79.394.  Is  that  a  local  phrase  for  it  ? — Well,  that  is  the  local  phrase,  my  Lord. 

79.395.  (Mr.  Lockwood .)  Do  you  mean  if  cattle  fell  over  the  cliff  ? — They  were 
driven  over  the  cliff  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  so  we  heard— I  am  not  sure — but  I  know 
we  expressed  our  reprobation  of  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  League. 

79.396.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  in  the  year  1880 
or  1881.  It  was  a  rumour:  this  was  in  a  remote  glen,  and  I  believe  none  of  the  people 
were  members  of  the  League,  and  probably  did  not  hear  anything  at  all  about  it.  If 
they  came  within  our  influence  then  they  probably  would  not  be  guilty  of  it. 

79.397.  You  say  that  this  matter  of  the  driving  of  these  cattle  over  the  cliff  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  branch  ? — No,  it  was  a  rumour  we  heard ;  we  were  not  sure  of  it. 

79.398.  But  you  heard  of  it,  and  you  say  that  conduct  such  as  that  was  condemned 
in  the  branohcs  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember  it  was  not  brought  before 
us,  it  was  only  a  kind  of  rumour. 

79.399.  When  was  the  branch  of  which  you  were  Vice-President  first,  and  after¬ 
wards  President,  when  was  that  branch  suppressed  ? — 1  think  in  October  1871. 

79,4  JO.  You  mean  1881  ? — 1881. 

79.401.  You  left  Valentia  you  told  us  in  1884,  and  went  to  Killarglin,  of  which 
parish  you  are  now  the  priest  ?— Yes. 

79.402.  When  was  the  National  League  established  at  Killorglin  ? — It  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  1884 ;  we  held  the  public  meeting  in  the  May  of  1885,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  branch  of  the  National  League  was  established  at  Killorglin,  and  I 
became  the  president ;  the  officers  were  elected  by  ballot,  by  public  acclaim,  at  a  large 
public  meeting. 

79.403.  What  class  of  persons  joined  the  National  League  branch  at  Killorglin  ? — 
Most  respectable  people  in  the  parish ;  townspeople,  traders,  shopkeepers  in  the  town, 
and  farmers  from  the  country,  and  farmer’s  sons. 

79.404.  Did  it  increase  in  numbers  during  the  time  of  its  existence? — Ye3,  it  was 
increasing  every  day  from  the  first. 

79.405.  What  number  of  persons  finally  became  members  of  that  branch  ? — Well, 
I  think  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  had  over  800  members. 

79.406.  Did  it  go  on  increasing? — Well,  I  think  we  had  some  time  or  other.  I 
believe  we  had  about  840,  or  something  like  that. 

79.407.  Up  to  when  did  that  branch  continue  to  exist? — Well,  it  continued  to  exist 
up  to  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  that  district. 

79.408.  Do  you  remember  what  what  was  the  actual  date  when  that  district  was 
proclaimed.  May  I  suggest  a  date,  that  it  would  be  about  September  1887  ? — 
September  1887. 

79.409.  Kow  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  from  the  creation  of  this  branch  of  the 

National  League  in  1884 - 

( The  President.)  1885. 

79.410.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  1885 — up  to  the  date  of  its  suppression,  was  that  an  active 
organisation  ? — Very  active. 

79.411.  Constantly  holding  meetings  ? — Constantly  holding  meetings;  public 
meetings  and  committee  meetings.  We  held  committee  meetings  one  time  once  a 
week,  and  these  meetings  were  attended  by  committee-men  from  the  various  districts, 
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town  lands,  and  by  the  people  of  the  town — the  principal  leading  members  of  the 
town. 

79  412.  You  were  president? — I  was  president,  and  before  these  committee  meetings 
we  arranged  a  programme ;  a  few  select  members  of  the  committee  who  could  con¬ 
veniently0  attend,  met  together  a  few  nights  before  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  and 
went  over  the  various  questions  that  were  to  be  brought  before  the  committee  ;  then 
they  arranged  them  in  order,  and  they  partially  discussed  some  of  them.  and.  these 
questions  were  then  brought  before  the  committee  meetings,  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  Well,  we  continued  this  once  a  week  as  long  as  the  meetings  were  weekly, 
but  eventually,  I  believe,  they  were  fortnightly,  and  we  continued  that  course  until  the 

suppression  of  the  branch.  .  ,  , 

79,413.  It  would  not  be  true,  then,  if  your  view  is  correct,  to  suggest  that  the 

National  League  in  that  district  was  either  inactive  or  dormant  ? — No. 

79  414.  During  the  period  of  its  existence  ? — No,  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  energetic  branches  in  the  county. 

79  415.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  in  this  district  where  this  active  League 
was  in  existence ;  what  was  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  crime  and  outrage 
during  this  period? — As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  not  a  single  injury  to  life  or  property 
was  attempted  in  the  district  during  the  existence  of  the  League,  from  the  time  of  its 

inception  up  to  the  present  time.  . 

79  416.  Did  intelligence  come  to  you  from  time  to  time  of  outrage  committed  outside 

the  district? — Yes.  .  .  ,, 

79  417.  When? — Outrages,  I  may  remark,  were  committed  m  the  district  before  the 

establishment  of  the  Land  League.  There  was  one  man  before  the  League  was 
established  who  was  protected  by  "the  police  for  a  time,  and  who  was  fired  at  through 

the  window  of  his  house. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Give  us  the  date  of  that. 

79,418.  (Mr.  Locfovood.)  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  incident  to  which  you  are 
referring"?-— -I  should  think  it  was  1884 — November  1884,  the  man’s  name  was  John 

Mori  arty. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  March  1885.  It  is  No.  90. 

79  419.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  Was  there  any  other? — I  do  not  know  well,  because  he  was 
a  stranger  in  the  district,  just  come  in.  I  heard  another  of  the  name  of  Murphy  from 
a  place°called  Glencuttire,  whose  ears  were  slit  by  Moonlighters,  and  then  there  were 

raids  of  Moonlighters.  Tx  x  ,  . . 

79  420.  (The  President.)  When  was  that? — I  could  not  say.  It  must  be  some  time 
in  the  year  1884  There  were  raids  of  Moonlighters  also  in  the  district  before  the 

establishment  of  the  League.  .  ,,  ,  ? 

79.421.  (Mr.  Dockwood.)  I  want  to  follow  the  second  one  that  you  gave  of  Murphy  f 

— Perhaps  it  was  not  reported.  ,  _  .  ,  ,  x,  .  ,.  ,  .  , 

79.422.  I  think  it  was  alluded  to  by  my  friend.  Do  you  remember  what  that  district 

was  i'n  ? _ I  do  not  know  the  boundaries  of  the  inspectors  districts. 

79  423.  You  said  also  there  were  Moonlighting  cases  in  the  district  of  which  you 

heard  reports  ? — Yes.  . 

79  424.  But  after  the  establishment  of  the  League,  and  up  to  the  date  of  its 

suppression  by  proclamation,  as  far  as  you  know,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
district  was  free  from  crime  and  from  outrage  ? — Yes. 

79.425.  And  that  your  branch  during  the  whole  of  that  time  was  energetic  and 


aCuve  .  — a ii u.  cu^uiY^/. 

79  426-7.  You  made  a  speech,  I  see,  on  the  31st  of  May  1885,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  League  in  Killorglin  ?— Yes.  _  Tx  . 


"  I  will  read  an  extract,  my  Lord.  I  will  give  my  friends  the  extract.  It  is  May 
1885  „  ,  .  .  ‘  ....  „ 


“  Now,  as  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  your  parish  priest,  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  freely  and  plainly.  Killorglin  has  been  singularly 
“  free  from  outrage  in  the  past.  Will  you  promise  me  it  will  be  so  in  the  future  ? 
“  Yes.  your  cause  is  a  noble  and  just  one.  Do  not  stain  it  by  any  brutal  acts. 
“  It  is  only  cowards  and  miscreants  who  have  recourse  to  those  practices  in  some 

a  i  1  _ J HYL  —  1  „  „  J1  J  nvt/1  >iav»  AAinrln  4av\  nnf  Vi  o  xr  s\  L  aaa  An  fVia 
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“  got  double  the  worth  of  it,  and  their  innocent  people  are  now  obliged  to  pay 
“  20s.  in  the  pound  in  addition  to  their  rent.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  found  that  yet? 

(Siv  H.  James.)  You  may  take  that  as  being  a  copy.  I  have  got  one  so  much  like 
it  in  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  the  extract  I  have  read  is  from  a  report  of  a  speech 
reported  on  the  2nd  of  June  1885  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

79,428-9.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  large  meeting  ? — A  large  meeting — very 

large. 

79  430.  It  states,  I  see,  that  the  number  estimated  to  be  present  was  about  10,000 
people.  Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  about  correct? — Well,  the  reporter  stated 
that  and  he  has  more  experience  than  I  in  regard  to  numbers  assembled  abroad. 

79,431.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  very  large  meeting  ? — A  large  meeting. 

79  432.  Now,  then,  I  find  that  on  the  28th  of  August  1885  you  are  reported.  Did 
you  attend  a  meeting  when  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  yourself,  and  seconded  by  a 
Mr.  Dodd,  at  Killorglin.  On  the  20th  August  1885  it  appears  reported  in  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  : — 

That  as  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  so  holy  and  just,  and  can  only  be  injured 
“  by  unhallowed  means,  we  are  determined  to  discountenance  and  put  down  out- 
“  rage  of  every  kind  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  thus  show  both  English 
“  Whigs  and  Radicals,  who  would  be  delighted  to  see  Ireland  lapsed  into 
“  disorder,  that  we  know  how  to  govern  ourselves  without  the  aid  of  their 
u  infamous  Coercion  Acts,  and  that  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  other  branches 
“  in  the  counry  to  act  in  the  same  way.” 

Was  that  a  resolution  ? — Yes. 

79,433.  Proposed  by  yourself  ? — Yes. 

79  434.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Dodd,  I  think,  and  carried  ? — And  was  carried. 

79.435.  Now,  do  you  remember  a  report  coming  to  your  notice  that  a  fund  was  being 
started  to  aid  certain  persons  who  were  then  on  their  trial  for  Moonlighting  ? — Yes. 

79.436.  Do  you  remember  at  a  meeting,  it  is  reported  the  13th  November  1885  ? — 
Yes,  the  secretaries  of  the  branch,  and  some  of  the  active  members  of  the  town. 

79.437.  Repeat  that  ? — One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  branch  and  some  of  the  active 
members  of  the  town  went  round  and  repudiated  the  action  of  some  who  went  round 
the  town  collecting  subscriptions  to  aid  these  Moonlighters  in  their  defence.  We 
thought  that  they  were  innocent,  and  that  the  law  would  be  strained  against  them,  and 
we  would  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  contributing  in  order  to  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
but  we  were  persuaded  that  they  had  a  bad  cause,  and  we  did  not  want  to  connect  the 
League  in  any  way  with  them,  and  they  told  the  people  not  to  compromise  the 
League — the  people  who  were  shopkeepers — not  to  compromise  the  League,  and  to 
refuse  them.  And  then  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  League  we  approved  of  those 
members. 

79.438.  I  will  read  to  you  the  terms  in  which  you  approved  of  the  secretary’s 
conduct.  This  is  from  a  report  of  the  Killorglin  National  League  published  in  the 
“Kerry  Sentinel”  on  the  13th  of  November  1885.  Do  you  rsmember  at  which 
meeting  it  was  that  the  conduct  of  the  secretary  to  which  you  have  just  now  referred 
was  approved  of  ? — The  13th  of  November  1885. 

79.439.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  13th  November 

1885.  I  see  you  were  present  because  it  sa^s, —  * 

“  At  2  o’clock  sharp,  the  Rev.  President,  Father  Lawlor,  P.P.,  entered  the 
“  hall,  and  took  the  chair . 

“  The  first  matter  considered  was  a  resolution  of  the  Castleisland  Branch, 
“  dealing  with  a  cooper  of  the  town  for  selling  firkins  to  boycotted  parties  at 
“  fairs  and  markets  in  that  vicinity.  The  man  whose  name  is  Maurice  O’Malley, 
“  now  came  forward  and  said  he  had  been  condemned  without  a  hearing  on  the 
“  representation  of  interested  parties,  rival  tradesmen,  and  that  if  he  had  an 
“  opportunity  of  doing  so,  he  could  clear  his  character  of  the  foul  aspersion.  It 
“  was  afterwards  decided  on  his  earnest  representation  that  the  secretary  be 
“  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Castleisland  League  to  give  him  a  patient 
“  hearing  next  Sunday,  and  that  he  would  bind  himself  to  go  there  and  accept 
“  his  fate  at  their  hands. 
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“  Other  matters  of  local  interest,  dealing  with  boycotters  and  boycotted,  were 
“  also  dealt  with. 

“  The  meeting  next  took  occasion  to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  a  fund  said 
“  to  be  started  here  a  few  days  ago  in  aid  of  a  certain  party  now  on  his  trial  for 
“  Moonlighting,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  hon.  secretary  for  the 
prompt  step  which  he  had  taken  in  connexion  with  the  chairman  and  a  few 
“  members  of  the  committee  in  setting  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  so  far  as  they 
“  were  concerned,  before  the  public.” 

79.440.  Is  that  the  action  to  which  you  have  just  now  referred  ? — Yes. 

79.441.  The  secretary  going  round  and  repudiating  the  collection  of  this  fund  for 
members  of  the  League? — Yes,  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  O’Malley,  who  is  presented 
there  as  coming  before  us,  the  same  occurred  frequently.  People  came  to  us  com¬ 
plaining  of  being  boycotted  and  explaining  their  case  to  us,  and  asking  us  to  exert 
public  opinion  in  their  behalf,  and  we  heard  their  case  carefully,  and  then  when  we  saw 
that  there  was  no  reason  against  them,  that  it  might  arise  from  private  spleen  or  trade 
jealousy,  we  always  exerted  the  strong  public  opinion  of  the  League  in  their  behalf  and 
freed  them  from  annoyance  and  serious  injury.  I  got  a  letter  before  I  left  which  was 
a  memorandum  of  what  occurred  from  a  respectable  Protestant  shopkeeper  of  the  town 
of  Killorglin  who  came  before  us  in  the  very  same  way. 

79.442.  I  am  not  entitled  to  have  that  evidence  given  in  that  way.  The  next  report 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  of  the  4th  of  December 
1885,  but  before  I  come  to  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  when  did  you  hear  of  the  Curtin 
murder,  do  you  remember  ? — It  occurred,  I  think,  in  December  1885. 

79.443.  I  suppose  you  would  hear  of  it? — The  early  part  of  December.  I  was  in 
Dublin  at  the  time,  and  I  happened  to  hear  of  it  as  I  was  coming  across  the  place. 

79.444.  Do  you  remember  at  a  meeting  which  is  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel” 
of  the  4th  December  1885,  when  you  were  in  the  chair,  moving  a  resolution  in  relation 
to  that  horrible  murder? — Yes,  we  moved  a  very  strongly-worded  resolution. 

79.445.  I  am  reading  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Killorglin  National  League, 
published  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  4th  December  1885 : — 

“  Early  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor,  P.P.,  put 
“  the  following  resolution  from  the  chair  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.” 

My  friend  reminds  me  the  meeting  is  described  thus : — 

“A  crowded  meeting  of  over  700  members  of  this  branch  was  held  here  on 
“  last  Sunday.” 

You  may  remember  there  was  a  large  meeting  ? — A  large  meeting. 

79.446.  It  was  in  support  of  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Edward  Harrington  and  the 
other  National  candidate  for  South  and  East  Kerry. 

“  Early  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor,  P.P.,  put 
“  the  following  resolution  from  the  chair  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
“  Resolved  : — ‘  That  we  unanimously  adopt  the  vote  of  condolence,  passed  some 
“  4  time  ago  by  the  Central  League,  with  Mrs.  Curtin  and  family  of  Castle  Farm, 
4  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  once  more  severely  condemn  the  deplorable 
“  ‘  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  tragic  occurrence  on  the  night  of  the 
“  4  l^th  inst.,  whereby  the  happiness  of  a  respected  and  peaceable  household  had 
“  ‘  been  destroyed. 

“  ‘  That  our  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  the  foregoing 
“  ‘  resolution  to  Mrs.  Curtin  and  to  Dr.  Dodd.’ 

44  In  support  of  these  motions,  Father  Lawlor  said  that  by  the  very  fact  of 
“  his  binding  the  farmers  together  into  one  compact  body  against  the  imposition 
“  of  iniquitous  rents  the  Rev.  P.  O’Connor,  P.P.,  Firies,  had  done  more  to  further 
44  the  interest  of  the  tenants  and  in  behalf  of  the  real  national  cause  than  could 
“  be  accomplished  in  a  whole  lifetime  by  the  rash  action  of  a  few  so-called  Moon- 
“  lighters,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  The  one  creed  has  for  its  object  the 
“  accomplishment  of  some  narrow  or  personal  end.  The  other  bears  upon  it  the 
“  approval  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  who  ask  particularly 
“  at  this  juncture  the  generous  co-operation  of  all,  so  that  by  having  their  hands 
44  united  they  may  win  back  everything  dear  to  the  heart  of  Irishmen — a  free 
44  home  and  an  independent  Parliament.  The  late  Mr.  Curtin  had  established 
“  many  long  and  binding  connexions  with  this  locality  through  his  family,  tw0 
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“  members  of  whom  were  married  here,  and  it  is  therefore  that  the  Molahiffe 
catastrophe  has  made  such  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all.” 

— What  I  said  was  much  stronger  than  that,  I  ihink. 

79.447.  What  I  have  read  does  not  profess  to  be  a  verbatim  report,  but  if  you  can 
supplement  that  by  the  note  that  you  have  of  what  you  actually  did  say  in  condemna¬ 
tion,  you  may? — No,  I  have  no  note  of  that. 

79.448.  Can  you  recollect  any  particular  words  ? — I  think  the  speech  was  more 
condemnatory  of  the  outrage  than  it  appears  there. 

79.449.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  word-for-word  report.  I  find  there  is  a  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Killorglin  National  League  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  12th  of 
January  1886.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  when  some  persons  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  called  out  against  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

79.450.  Do  you  remember  that  meeting  being  held  ? — I  do. 

79.451.  It  is  reported  on  the  12th  of  January  1886  : — 

“  Killorglin  Branch. 

“  There  was  a  more  than  unusually  large  attendance  of  this  branch  on  Sunday. 
“  Indeed,  from  the  start  it  was  evident  that  there  were  more  present  than  were 
“  holders  of  cards,  or  belonged  in  any  way  to  the  parish ;  but  this  did  not  at 
“  once  create  any  attention  owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  organisation  here,  as 
“  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  have  strangers  at  the  meeting,  and  up  to  this  no 

“  unpleasantness  had  been  caused  thereby.  Sunday,  however,  went  very  near 

“  proving  an  exception  to  this  rule.  As  the  correspondence  was  being  read  some 
“  voices  in  the  body  of  the  hall  were  heard  calling  out  against  a  family  who  have 
“  taken  up  a  temporary  abode  here  with  their  friends,  but  who  are  again  on  the 
“  eve  of  departure,  and  whose  misfortunes  it  should  be  imagined  alone  have 
“  proved  their  best  shield  against  annoyance  of  this  kind,  but  seemingly  not.” 

79.452.  What  familv  is  that  ? — The  Curtin  family. 

79.453.  - 

“  The  voices  called  out  for  a  condemnation  on  them,  but  with  this  the  branch 
“  would  by  no  means  agree,  as  they  could  not  see  how  they  had  committed  them- 

“  selves  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  that  they  were  upheld  by  the  voice  of  the 

“  National  League  and  public  spirit  throughout  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  a 
“  section  of  this  county. 

“The  Rev.  President,  Father  Lawlor,  P.P.,  pointed  out  to  the  mutineers  in 
“  very  forcible  terms,  but  he  by  no  means  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  silence. 
“  He  then  called  upon  them  to  leave  the  hall.  This  they  accordingly  did,  and 
“  so  terminated  the  unlooked-for  and,  on  many  accounts,  unpleasant  scene.” 

Then  the  regular  business  was  proceeded  with  and  so  on.  That  is  on  the  12th  January 
1886.  At  a  meeting  which  is  reported  on  the  29th  of  January  1886,  did  you  refer 
to  this  matter  again  ? — Yes. 

79.454.  - 

“  There  was  an  important  meeting  of  the  above  branch  on  Sunday  last. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor,  P.P..  presided. 

“  The  first  thing  gone  through  was  an  act  of  expurgation,  It  will  be 
“  remembered  that  at  the  last  fortnighly  meeting  some  parties,  availing  them- 
“  selves  of  the  open  hospitality  always  exhibited  by  the  branch  towards  strangers, 
“  sought  to  spring  a  mine  upon  its  members,  disturb  their  proceedings,  and  try, 
“  if  possible,  to  drive  them  into  an  illegal  course.  This  design  was,  however, 
“  completed  frustrated  by  the  firmness  shown,  and  the  instigators  of  it  were 
“  obliged  to  leave  the  hall  without  having  accomplished  their  object.  But 
“  now  arrived  the  turn  of  the  League  to  put  down  its  foot,  and  it  did  so  effectively. 
“  Three  members  of  it  who  had  identified  themselves  with  the  factious  few  were 
“  summarily  expelled;  these  were  Maurice  Melley,  Thade  Foley,  and  Daniel 
“  Sullivan.  The  first  mentioned  made  some  show  of  resistance,  but  he  was  taken 
“  neck  and  crop  and  placed  outside  the  door.  The  others  then  quietly  left.” 

I  think  that  is  all  that  refers  to  that  incident.  That  is  an  accurate  report  of  what  took 
place  ? — Yes,  an  accurate  report. 

79.455.  Did  you  visit  America  subsequently  to  this  date  of  which  I  am  speaking? — 
Yes. 
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79,456.  'When  did  you  return  ? — I  returned  in  July  1887. 

79*457.  I  think  before  that,  was  not  it? — I  left  on  the  13th  of  October  1886  and 
returned  in  July  1887. 

79.458.  You  are  quite  right.  Then  there  was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  branch  of 
the  League  before  you  left,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

79.459.  That  is  reported  on  the  8th  of  October  1886 — 

“  Killorglin  Branch. 

“  Departure  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor,  P.P. 

“  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Doyle,  having  been  called  to  the  second 
“  chair, 

“  Mr.  J.  D.  Foley,  C.E.,  who  was  cheered  on  rising,  then  moved,  amid  a 
“  breathless  silence,  which  showed  how  the  hearts  of  those  present  were  touched, 
“  the  following  resolution,  which  was  eloquently  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  O’Brien  : — 

“  Resolved, — ‘  That  it  is  with  regret  we  are  forced  to  take  leave  of  our  whole- 
“  ‘  souled  and  patriotic  President,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor,  P.P.,  who  has  finally 
“  ‘  resolved  on  quitting  his  home,  and  going  himself  to  America  to  further  the 
“  ‘  erection  of  the  contemplated  new  church  in  Killorglin  we  wish  him  God- 
“  ‘  speed  and  every  success  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  and  trust  that,  in  con- 
“  ‘  formity  with  the  due  performance  of  this  mission  on  which  he  would  seem 
“  ‘  to  have  set  his  heart,  his  stay  abroad  will  be  of  the  shortest  duration  possible, 
“  ‘  as  we  fear  we  shall  sadly  miss  the  benefits  of  his  wise  counsel,  general 
“  ‘  encouragement,  and  powerful  advocacy  of  everything  that  tended  to  the 
“  ‘  success  of  the  national  movement  and  general  good  of  his  country. 

Then  I  see  you  reply — 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  National  League, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this 
«  generous  resolution,  which  comes  upon  me  by  surprise.  I  don’t  think  it  mock 
«  humility  to  say,  I  don’t  deserve  half  the  praises  given  me  by  my  two  friends 
“  Mr.  Foley  and  Mr.  O’Brien.  I  assure  you  it  was  my  earnest  wish,  and  many  of 
“  you  know  it,  to  pass  to  my  new  sphere  of  duty  as  quietly  as  I  could.  But  it  is 
“  hard  to  restrain  generous  hearts  from  giving  expression  to  their  feelings.  What 
“  you  so  appropriately  call  the  arduous  undertaking  I  am  setting  about  is  so  beset 
“  with  difficulties  that  I  do  not  wish  to  allow  my  mind  long  rest  upon  it.  But 
«  because  it  is  so  arduous,  and  yet  so  necessary — for  the  present  state  of  the  old 
“  Killorghin  Chapel  is  well  known  throughout  the  county — I  thought  it  my  duty 
“  to  undertake  it  myself,  and  not  to  ask  another  priest  to  do  so.  Moreover,  I  can 

«  be  easily  spared,  having  such  a  noble  substitute  in  Father  Counihan,  and 

“  sufficient  school  accommodation  will  soon  be  provided  for  all  the  children  of  the 
“  parish.” 

Then  it  goes  on  : — 

“  I  trust  your  branch  of  the  League  will  prosper  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
“  We  have  been  taunted  with  being  too  moderate  in  tone  and  action,  but  you  will 
“  find  that  moderation  in  season  includes  strength  and  determination,  and  is  a 
“  more  valuable  quality  in  a  fight  than  any  amount  of  tall  talk.  I  thank  you 

“  young  men  of  the  parish  for  the  earnest  help  you  have  given  in  keeping  this 

“  parish  so  peaceful  and  free  from  outrage  of  any  kind,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  say, 
“  Long  may  this  be  so.  We  seek  merely  for  justioe,  and  we  are  determined  to 
“  have°it — justice  for  the  downtrodden  people  who  never  had  fair  play — justice 
“  for  our  country  which  has  been  so  cruelly  robbed  of  her  title  and  privileges  as 
“  a  nation.  I  am  sure  1  can  answer  for  your  branch  of  the  League,  that  you  are 
“  resolved  by  union  and  organisation  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  great  work  of 
“  national  regeneration  soon  to  be  accomplished  under  the  g  uidance  of  Mr.  Parnell 
“  and  his  able  and  self-sacrificing  band  of  followers.” 

I  gee  you  appeal  there  especially  to  the  young  men  ?— Yes. 

79  460.  And  allude  to  the  taunts.  I  suppose  you  had  had  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  ^ y oun ^er  men? — Well,  we  understood  one  another  at  an  early  period,  and  I  asked 
them  as  we  were  so  peaceful,  and  as  outrages  were  such  a  source  of  trouble  to  us  all,  to 
the  National  League,  and  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  us — I  asked  them  to  help  me. 
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{The  President.)  I  suppose  the  witness  is  alluding  to  what  has  been  read.  It  i<? 
referred  to  m  the  speech. 

T '  ^j0C^CW00<^')  Yes,  and  generally,  I  suppose? — Privately  I  used  to. 

79, 462.  .  You  made  private  appeals  ? — I  made  private  appeals  to  them  and  they  came 
to  feel  with  me.  Of  course  I  used  to  denounce  these  as  sinful  from  the  altar,  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God,  but  I  appealed  to  the  other  young  men  on  national 
grounds,  and  they  felt  with  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  but  we  used  to  be  taunted  by  others  outside  that  we  were  too  moderate. 

/ 9,463.  Who  taunted  you,  do  you  remember? — I  could  not  tell  you  anyone  in 
pa^nCUif  ;m^Ut  "  the  killorglm  branch  was  very  safe,”  and  something  like  that. 

79,  64..  There  were  attempts  made  upon  that? — There  were  attempts  made  upon  our 
organisation  in  Killorglm.  The  Moonlighters,  when  they  saw  the  firm  stand  that  we 
^  behalf  of  the  Curtin,  family  and  the  firm  stand  that  we  were  making  on  behalf 
of  the  National  League  and  the  national  cause,  why,  they  came  in  a  large  body,  and  I 
daresay  that  the  report  of  the  meeting  you  have  read  referred  to  it.  They  come  in  a 
large  body  and  together  with  insulting  the  Curtin  family  insulted  us  the  members  of 
the  League  and  then  attempted  to  disseminate  their  doctrines  throughout  the  parish  ; 
but  we  such  active  steps,  and  the  people  of  the  town  were  so  determined 

(especially  the  young  men  were  so  determined)  to  put  down  secret  organisation,  such 
as  they  attempted  to  introduce,  that  they  felt  at  once  that  it  was  better  for  them  to 
take  their  departure  ;  that  they  had  no  prospect  of  getting  a  foothold  in  the  parish  of 
Killorglm  as  long  as  the  National  League  existed  there. 

79,465  The  next  extract  I  wish  to  read  to  you  is  an  extract  from  the  “Kerry 

Sei1o1?£  2^2nd M0ct?ber  1886-  It  refers  to  what  took  place  in  your  absence  ?— Yes. 

/y,4bo.  rather  Coumhan  became  the  President  in  your  absence? — Yes. 

79.467.  I  find  on  the  22nd  October  1886  in  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”  that  at  the 

meeting  of  the  Killorglm  National  League,  Father  Counihan,  who  was  elected  president 
pro  tern  vice  Father  Lawlor,  who  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  some 
observations  addressed  to  the  members  said  : _ 

tt  fought  bhat  the  greatest  encomium  which  could  be  passed  upon  them 

was  that  without  tne  commission  of  one  single  outrago  they  had  neither  a  land- 
grabber  nor  an  emergency  man  within  the  border.” 

When  did  you  return  ? — I  think  in  July  1887. 

(Mr.  Lockwood l)  Now  1  come  to  a  report  in  September  1887  I  have  other  reports. 

I  hope  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  read  a  few  reports,  although  I  quite  admit  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  the  other  speeches  were  made  I  am  coming  now 

of  condud!361,  1887’  TheJ  COntnme’  y°ur  LordshiP  will  observe.  It  is  a  continuation 

(The  President.)  Yes;  you  mean  resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  outrage? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes.  6 

(The  President.)  Yes.  I  know  you  will  use  discrimination,  and  not  give  us  too 
(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  have  intimated  to  my  friend  that  as  regards  Father  Lawlor  and 
this  branch  1  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  cross-examination  as  to  the  course  he  has 

tclKOIl. 

79.468.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Of  course  my  learned  friend  will  understand,  and  your 
Lordships  will  understand  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  give  this  evidence  to  your 
Lordship,  because  your  Lordship  will  remember  Captain  Plunkett  spoke  of  this  district 
as  being  a  district  m  which  the  League  was  dormant  and  inactive,  and  in  that  way 
accounted  for  the  absence  of  crime  ? — And  Mr.  Crane,  district  inspector. 

Smith  )  I  do  not  think  he  said  Killorglin.  I  do  not  think  Captain 
Plunkett  said  Killorglm,  did  he  ?  ^ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 

Cahh-civeen^he  spok^of^^  ^  1  tave  lookinS  for  iL  Dingle  Kenmare  and 

79.469.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  speaks  of  Cahirciveen,  which  includes  Killorglin  ? _ 

X 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  did  not  know  that. 
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79.470.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  that  so ;  am  I  right  in  saying  Cahirciveen  includes 
Killorglin  ? — Well,  yes  ;  a  portion  of  Killorglin  is  in  the  barony  of  Cahirciveen 
and  then  a  portion  of  Killorglin  is  in  the  barony  of  Killarney,  and  Mr.  Crane,  I  think, 
district  inspector,  and  Mr.  Rice,  a  district  inspector  also,  stated  here  on  their  oath 
that  wherever  there  was  an  active  branch  of  the  National  League  outrages  followed 
and  Moonlighters  made  their  appearance. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  Yes,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  me  of  that,  because  that  of 
course,  my  Lord,  would  be  a  general  justification  of  the  evidence.  „ 

79.471.  Now  I  come  please  to  a  speech  that  was  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel 
of  September  1887.  Do  you  remember  what  day  that  was  ?  Have  you  any  note  there 
of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  William  Brien? — Yes. 

79.472.  What  date  was  that  speech  ?— It  is  reported  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  of  the 

9th  September  1887. 

79.473.  Where  was  it  held  ? — In  the  market-house,  I  think  ;  the  butter  market. 

79^474.  It  is  a  meeting  reported  on  the  9th  September  1887  of  the  Killorglin  branch. 

I  see  you  presided? — Yes. 

79,475.  And  you  made  a  speech.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  an  extract  from  that. 
Mr.  Foley  made  a  speech  ;  and  then  Mr.  O’Brien  moved  a  resolution  welcoming  you 
back  from  America,  and  it  is  from  that  speech  I  wish  to  read  some  extracts.  This 
is  the  speech  by  Mr.  O’Brien.  I  miss  out  about  half  the  speech  which  comes 
before  it. 

“  In  referring  to  Father  Lawlor’s  connexion  with  the  National  League,  he 
tf  said  some  time  ago  the  League  in  the  greater  part  of  Kerry  was  threatened 

“  with  a  very  serious  danger.  That  danger  was  not  feared  from  coercion,  or 

“  defamation,  or  eviction  ;  it  was  feared  from  the  perpetrators  of  outrages,  who 

“  were  trying  to  overturn  the  open  policy  of  the  League  by  criminal^  methods. 

“  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  owing  to  Father  Lawlor’s  firmness 
*<  at  that  time  in  expelling  those  who  had  shown  themselves  inimical  to  the 
“  League  that  their  locality  was  preserved  free  from  outrage.  (Applause) ;  for 
“  it  was  by  his  advice  and  warnings  that  the  young  men  who  listened  to  him 
“  were  saved  from  other  teachings,  and  were  convinced  that  outrages  were  foolish 
“  and  fruitless,  and  injurious  as  well  as  criminal,  and  that  the  League  was 
ts  powerful  enough  in  itself,  not  only  to  afford  protection  to  every  single  Irishman 
“  but  to  strike  off  the  prime  grievance  of  the  nation, — the  want  of  a  native  Parlia- 
“  ruent.  (Applause.)  He  thought  this  was  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  say  at  this 
“  time,  when  their  organization  was  proclaimed  dangerous;  that  as  far  as  they 
“  went  their  single  branch  had  been  more  effective  in  its  own  district  than  the 
«  forces  of  the  Crown  in  checking  crime  and  preserving  order.  (Applause.)  In 
“  conclusion,  he  said  they  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  in  having 
“  such  a  president ;  and  while  having  him  and  looking  with  confidence  to  his 
“  wisdom  and  energy,  they  were  not  going  to  fear  any  like  failure  or  defeat  in 
“  any  purpose  they  should  strive  earnestly  for  under  his  guidance  and  leadership. 
“  (Applause.) 

Then  you,  in  speaking  afterwards,  say  : — 

“  Every  fair-minded  man  in  the  parish,  and  even  the  landlords,  will  bear  us 
“  out  in  this  :  that  there  have  been  no  outrages  in  this  parish ;  that  no  man  to 
“  the  point  of  a  pin’s  head  has  been  injured  in  property  or  person  by  our  League. 
“  In  fact  we  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  injustice,  and  sheltering  from  the 
“  boycott  innocent  persons  who  would  have  been  thoroughly  helpless,  but  for  our 
“  organisation.  AVe  intend  to  go  on  in  the  same  lines,  but  we  will  be  more 
“  earnest  in  our  action,  now  that  the  hour  of  action  has  arrived.” 

That  is  recommending  the  people  to  pursue  the  lines  which  you  had  successfully 
maintained  up  to  that  time  ? — Yes. 

79.476.  Now,  on  the  23rd  September,  there  is  another  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Killorglin  National  League.  At  that  time  of  course  we  know  what  the  action  of  the 
Government  had  been.  You  feared,  I  suppose,  that  that  might  have  some  effect  upon 
the  people  ? — Yes,  we  feared  that  they  would  not  pursue  peaceable  means. 

79.477.  Then  you  addressed  the  meeting.  You  made  a  lengthened  address.  In  the 
course  of  your  remarks  you — 
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“  reprehended  anything  like  a  recourse  to  violence  against  the  provocation  the 
“  Government  had  given  in  interfering  with  their  right  to  hold  public  meetings. 
“  The  people  should  allow  nothing  to  alter  the  peaceful  and  constitutional 
“  character  of  their  movement,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  deterred  by 
“  no  fears  or  threats  from  insisting  on  their  just  rights  and  from  compelling  the 
“  landlords,  if  it  was  necessary,  by  co-operation  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
“  and  the  methods  of  the  National  League,  to  give  them  such  reductions  in  their 
“  rents  as  justice  required  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  tenants  were  at 
“  present  placed.” 

I  see  you  were  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Sheehan,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  present.  It 
was  a  large  meeting. 

Then  on  the  6th  December  1887,  there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  of  yours.  I  will  read 
but  a  short  extract  from  that? — I  think  there  is  another  in  November  1st,  1887, 
published  in  the  “  Sentinel.” 

79.478.  I  have  not  that  nor  a  reference  to  it? — This  is  in  reference  to  outrages  in 
other  places. 

79.479.  I  will  only  read  the  beginning  of  that  speech.  This  is  what  you  say  : — 

“  As  a  Catholic  priest,  faithful  I  hope  to  the  teaching  of  the  universal  church, 
“  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  land.  And,  speaking  for  the  Catholic  people 
“  of  Killorglin,  I  can  say  boldly  you  have  proved  your  respect  for  the  law  for  the 
“  past  three  years  that  the  National  League  has  been  established  in  your  midst. 
“  You  and  I,  principally  through  the  agency  of  the  League,  have  hunted  from  the 
“  borders  of  our  parish  outrages  of  every  kind ;  we  have,  in  many  cases,  saved 
“  the  enormous  cost  of  legislation ;  and  have  obtained  valuable  concessions  for 
“  the  down-trodden  people.” 

There  is  another  on  November  1st. 

79.480.  You  are  quite  right,  I  passed  that  by.  There  were  resolutions  passed  on 
the  1st  of  JNovember  1887  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  Scartaglin  and  Ardfert. 

79.481.  “  The  Reverend  P.  Lawlor,  P.P.,  presided.  The  following  among  other 
“  resolutions  was  passed :  That  we  call  on  the  people  to  abstain  from  outrage  of 
“  all  kinds  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  William  0  Brien,  and  that  we 
“  denounce  as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  country  those  who  committed  those 
“  foul  deeds  lately  at  Scartaglin  and  Ardfert.” 

Well,  I  do  not  know,  Father  Lawlor,  whether  you  have  any  direct  knowledge  of 
your  own  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  landlords  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  as  to  the  increasing  of  rent.  I  have  some  information  here  ? — I  have  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  rents  in  the  Iveragh  district,  when  I  was  president 
of  the  Land  League  there. 

79.482.  Valentia  is  in  the  Iveragh  district,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

79.483.  What  estates  do  you  refer  to  ? — Trinity  College  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne’s,  and  some  others  of  the  small  landlords ;  those  are  the  principal  land¬ 
lords,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  raised  his  rents  three  times. 

79.484.  You  say  you  had  information  upon  that  point.  Where  did  you  get  your 
information  from  ? — Well,  we  collected  it  there. 

79.485.  When  you  were  on  the  spot? — Yes. 

79.486.  From  the  tenants  ? — One  of  the  members  of  the  League  got  it  from  the 
tenants ;  we  found  that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  increased  his  rent  three  times, 
and  the  last  time  he  put  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  year  1885,  and  there  was  no 
attempt  at  all  at  asking  the  tenants  or  taking  into  consideration  the  improvements  that 
they  had  made.  The  landlord  said  it  must  be  so,  and  it  was  so. 

79.487.  Do  you  remember  the  revising  on  behalf  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — Yes, 
I  remember  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  they  had  a  portion  of  the  property  in  the  Island  of 
Valentia. 

79.488.  What  was  the  date  of  that  revision? — In  the  year  1866. 

79.489.  I  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  back,  my  Lords  ? — But  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
distress  that  occurred  afterwards. 

79.490.  I  put  this  question  generally  to  you.  In  dealing  between  the  landlords  and 
the  tenants,  so  far  as  you  know  them,  what  consideration  did  the  landlords  pay  to  the 
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improvements  effected  by  the  tenants  ? — As  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  and  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  dealing  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  Iveragh, 
all  the  improvements  were  made  by  the  tenants. 

79.491.  Did  the  landlord  then  raise  the  rents  ? — Raised  the  rents  on  the  improvements 
and  confiscated  their  improvements.  I  have  given  some  cases. 

79.492.  Had  you  any  information  as  to  the  estate  of  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett  ? — 
Well,  very  little,  I  have  general  information,  but  no  particular  information. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

79.493.  Father  Lawlor,  to  save  time  will  you  look  at  this  little  rough  map 
( handing  same  to  the  icitness).  You  will  see  Killorglin  marked  upon  it,  and  then 
towards  the  Bay  of  Dingle.  Will  you  mark  upon  it  where  Yalentia  is  and  Cahirciveen 
also  ;  they  are  close  together,  I  think.  Valentia  is  an  island  off  the  land,  is  it  not?  If 
you  have  any  difficulty  I  will  not  trouble  you  ? — I  have  put  a  cross  before  the  island. 

79.494.  Cahirciveen  is  on  the  mainland  ? — On  the  mainland,  yes. 

79.495.  Close  to  the  island  ? — Yes. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  your  Lordships  have  got  the  map  showing  Dingle  Bay  and 
an  island  that  Father  Lawlor  has  marked  as  Yalentia. 

79.496.  Cahirciveen  is  on  the  mainland  opposite  ? — Cahirciveen  is  on  the  mainland 
opposite. 

79.497.  How  far  would  Cahirciveen  be  from  Killorglin  ? — About  30  miles. 

79.498.  A  little  more,  is  it  not,  I  am  told  so,  at  least  ? — About  30  miles,  I  think. 

79.499.  Is  that  30  Irish  miles  ? — No,  English  miles,  statute  miles. 

79.500.  I  am  told  it  is  further,  but  you,  of  course,  must  know ;  I  am  told  it  is  about 
40  miles  ?— It  is  22  English  miles,  I  think,  from  Glenbay,  and  Glenbay  is  about  8  or 

9  miles  from  Killorglin. 

79.501.  Then  what  is  the  result  ? — Thirty  miles. 

79.502.  How  far  are  you  from  Firies  and  Killorglin  ? — I  am,  I  suppose,  about 

10  miles  from  Firies. 

79.503.  Firies  shown  on  this  map  is  N.E.  of  Killorglin,  about  10  miles? — Yes. 

79.504.  Will  you  tell  me,  when  did  you  establish  the  old  Land  League  at  Yalentia. 
W as *it  established  at  Yalentia  or  Cahirciveen? — I  said  at  Cahirciveen. 

79.505.  On  the  mainland  ? — On  the  mainland. 

79.506.  When  was  that,  can  you  tell  me? — Well,  I  should  think  about  the  autumn 
of  1880. 

79.507.  If  you  cannot  give  me  nearer,  of  course  I  will  not  press  you,  but  can  you 
not  give  me  any  nearer  than  the  autumn  of  1880  ? — No. 

79.508.  Were  you  president  of  that  League  ? — No. 

79.509.  What  position  did  you  occupy? — I  was  vice-president  at  first,  Canon 
Brosnan  was  president. 

79.510.  This  had  been  a  very  peaceful  district  ? — I  did  not  know  much  of  it  before 
I  went  there  ;  I  became  parish  priest  in  1879. 

79.511.  You  found  it  a  peaceful  district? — Yes. 

79.512.  And  so  it  continued  ? — And  so  it  continued,  notwithstanding  the  distress  and 

the  provocation.  .  .  .  .  , 

79.513.  Was  there  any  land  grabbing  ?— Well,  I  think  it  was  m  operation  only  about 

a  year  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  a  year -the  Land  League  was  in  operation  about  a  year 

and  a  half.  .  .  ,  , ,  . 

79,51 1.  I  said  was  there  any  land-grabbing  ? — \es,  there  was  land-grabbing. 

79*515.  Much  ? — Weil,  one  case  in  particular  came  before  us. 

79*516.  That  one  case  ;  were  there  there  many  cases  of  land-grabbing,  or  only  one  ? 

_ There  might  be,  but  we  meeting  only  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  people  voluntarily 

comino-  forward ;  there  might  be  many  cases  escape  us. 

79,5°17.  Speaking  to  your  knowledge,  do  you  mean  (I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you) 
that  there  were  many  cases  of  land-grabbing  or  not  ? — Well,  I  do  not  remember  but 
one  in  particular. 

79,518.  And  that  you  dealt  with? — Yes,  there  were  many  other  cases,  small  cases 
that  were  settled  amicably  ;  I  think  it  was  more  a  court  of  arbitration  than  anything 
else. 
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79.519.  I  must  ask  you  this  question.  Did  you  keep  books  at  this  time  ? — Well 

no  ;  we  had  a  secretary,  and  I  believe  he  kept  a  minute  of  the  proceedings  occasionally’ 
according  as  it  would  suit  him.  , 

79.520.  I  presume  if  you  acted  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  and  settled  matters 
amicably  there  would  be  some  record  kept? — Well,  we  took  it  down  on  scraps  of 
paper,  we  had  so  much  to  do  ;  we  used  to  assemble  at  the  meetings  at  2  o’clock,  and 
very  often  we  did  not  finish  till  6  o’clock,  and  I  had  to  walk  home  3  miles  then 
and  there  was  no  person  paid,  and  it  was  not  any  man’s  duty  to  take  all  the  scraps  of 
paper  and  put  them  into  a  book  to  send  off  the  reports  to  the  papers. 

79.521.  Did  you  say  (somebody’s  business  or  nobody’s? — We  would  not  like  to 
impose  it  on  anybody. 

79.522.  (  The  President.)  I  understand  it  was  anybody’s  business  ? — We  did  not  like 
to  impose  it  as  a  duty  upon  any  man  to  ask  him  to  take  home  those  notes  and  put 
them  into  a  book. 

79.523.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  None  of  these  books  or  book,  if  there  was  one,  or  docu¬ 
ments  you  have  not  got  them  now  ? — The  priest,  who  was  the  secretary,  is  dead,  and 
I  did  not  make  any  inquiries. 

79.524.  Was  there  a  list  of  the  members  kept  ? — Well,  yes,  I  should  think  so. 

79.525.  Who  was  the  landlord  at  Valentia  or  the  landlords  at  Yalentia  and Cahirciveen  ? 
— The  principal  landlord  was  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Mr.Hartopp,  and  the  Trinity 
College,  and  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  some  other  small  landlords. 

79.526.  You  found  that  district  peaceful  and  you  left  it  so  ? — Yes. 

79.527.  And  then  you  went  to  Killorglin  ? — Yes. 

79.528.  Who  were  the  landlords  at  Killorglin  ? — Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett  and 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  from  Ballyseedy,  and  Lord  Yentry. 

79.529.  Had  you  any  land-grabbing  there  ? — Yes. 

79.530.  I  caught  one  expression  in  the  speech  that  my  learned  friend  read,  not  by 

you,  but  I  think  it  was  the  speech  of  October  1886,  “not  a  land-grabber  within  the 
border ;  ”  would  that  apply  to  1884  when  you  went  to  Killorglin  ? _ No. 

79.531.  How  many  cases  of  land-grabbing  do  you  represent  occurred  during  your 
time  at  Killorglin? — Well,  there  were  several  cases  of  land-grabbing  in  the  parish, 
but  we  settled  them  amicably  ;  there  was  one  in  particular,  one  case  of  land-grabbing 
before  I  came  there  where  the  man  who  was  fired  at  occupied  an  evicted  farm,  Daniel 
Moriarty.  Then  he  came  himself  and  he  saw  the  public  feeling  was  too  strong’against 
him,  and  I  remember  that  I  spoke  to  the  people  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  League 
and  I  told  the  members  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched,  that  no  outrage 
should  be  perpetrated  against  him,  and  when  he  found  the  people  had  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  him  he  came  to  me  and  offered  me  the  farm  voluntarily. 

79,5o2.  Is  that  the  case  of  Michael  Connor;  we  have  it  as  No.  79,  date  13th  of 
August  1883,  bailiff  and  farmer,  55  years  of  age  ? — No. 

79.533.  What  is  the  case  you  refer  to  ? — Daniel  Moriarty. 

1 9.534.  Then  that  is  No.  90;  firing  at  the  person,  Daniel  Moriarty,  KillorHin  ? _ 

Yes.  J  ° 

79.535.  We  have  the  returns  here  ;  with  that  exception  have  you  any  instance  of 
agrarian  crime  to  give  me  in  the  district  of  Killorglin  ? — I  mentioned  another  case 

79.536.  I  am  speaking  now  before  the  Land  League,  before  the  National  League  ? 
— Yes,  before  the  National  League  I  mentioned  another  case,  the  case  of  Murphy  ° 

79.537.  We  cannot  find  that  case? — Well,  there  were  cases  occurred  that  were  not 

reported  to  the  police.  It  is  quite  possible  he  may  not  have  reported  it  to  the  police 
at  all.  r 

79.538.  I  understand  from  one  of  my  friends  it  was  a  case  under  another  name. 
Now  what  was  the  date  the  National  League  was  established  ? 

(The  President.)  The  name  of  Murphy  has  been  mentioned  by  the  witness. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  witness  mentioned  it,  but  we  cannot  find  it. 

79.539.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  it  the  case  of  a  man  called  Michael  Cullinane,  No  33  ? _ 

No. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  Then  I  cannot  suggest. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  We  found  a  reference  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Crane  to  whom  this 
gentleman  has  referred  at  page  1225.  That  refers  to  a  man  named  Murphy  being'  shot 
It  is  question  19,820.  1  J  b  * 
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«  After  tlie  conviction  of  the  men  who  were  on  a  moonlight  raid,  where  a 
4‘  man  called  Murphy  was  shot  in  the  beginning  of  1887,  they  boycotted  the 
“  national  school.” 


Is  that  the  case  ? — That  is  not  the  case. 

79.541.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  find  your  Murphy  at  present? — Well,  I  think  he  hid 
himself  ;  he  did  not  like  to  give  himself  a  bad  name. 

79.542.  There  is  another  case  of  Cornelius  Murphy,  but  that  is  February  of  1887  at 
Killarney ;  that  was  a  case  of  murder — that  is  not  your  case  ? — No. 

79.543.  Lord  Ventry  was  a  very  indulgent  landlord,  was  he  not? — He  was  a  good 
landlord. 

79.544.  You  say  there  was  land-grabbing;  you  had  no  evictions  in  your  district, 
had  you  ? — Yes. 

79.545.  How  many? — I  could  not  say  ;  we  had  some  evictions  under  Lord  Yentry. 

79.546.  I  think  only  one,  where  a  man  owed  eight  years  rent? — No,  I  know 
several. 

79.547.  How  many  ? — Well,  I  think  about  five  or  six  I  remember  in  one  day. 

79.548.  If  you  are  not  speaking  from  certainty  do  not  give  facts  in  relation  to  Lord 
Ventry’s  estate  unless  you  recollect  it.  Would  you  say  how  many  ? — I  would  say  from 
four  to  five. 

79.549.  In  the  whole  time  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

79.550.  And  about  how  many  tenants  has  Lord  Yentry  ? — Lord  Yentry  has  a  great 
number  of  tenants. 

79.551.  Hundreds  ? — Well,  hundreds  I  should  say,  perhaps  over  a  hundred,  a  couple 
of  hundred. 

79.552.  The  land-grabbings  you  say  were  amicably  settled.  Should  you  say  your 
district  was  peaceful  or  not  while  you  were  there? — Yery  peaceful. 

79.553.  During  the  time  of  the  National  League  did  you  pass  resolutions? — Yes. 

79.554.  As  you  say,  sitting  as  a  kind  of  court  you  settled  disputes  ? — Yes. 

79.555.  For  instance,  if  persons  came  to  you  and  complained  they  were  boycotted, 
you  entered  into  the  question  of  whether  they  were  rightly  boycotted  or  not  ? — Yes. 

79.556.  Surely  you  kept  some  record  of  these  proceedings,  Father  Lawlor? — No. 

79.557.  What? — No,  we  kept  a  book,  and  I  can  send  for  the  book;  I  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary,  but  Mr.  Moriarty  was  telling  me  it  would  be  well  to  send  for  it, 
and  we  sent  a  telegram,  and  in  that  book  we  have  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
League  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  they  gave  and  the  grants  that  we  gave  from 
our  &own  branch  to  distressed  people,  and  then  the  amounts  also  that  we  got  from  the 
central  branch,  and  then  I  think  I  signed  my  name  to  a  certain  portion  of  it  saying  that 
it  had  been  examined  and  the  accounts  found  satisfactory. 

79.558.  Excuse  me,  that  is  not  quite  the  information  I  was  upon.  I  make  no 
observation  as  to  your  not  producing  the  book,  but  what  I  want  is  this.  You  sat  as  a 
kind  of  court  and  settled  disputes.  You  settled  cases  of  just  or  unjust  boycotting  and 
as  I  understand  entries  would  be  made  in  respect  of  such  proceedings,  we  should  have 
a  bit  of  a  note,  if  two  persons  were  in  contention  and  we  could  not  settle  it  openly 
before  the  public  meeting, — it  was  a  kind  of  public  meeting,  it  was  a  large  hall,  a 
butter  market — and  if  the  contending  parties  had  too  much  talk  on  each  side  then  we 
adjourned  and  the  members  of  the  committee  from  the  various  districts,  especially  the 
men  or  the  committee  who  were  from  the  districts  where  the  parties  concerned  came, 
assembled  in  a  private  room  and  then  we  heard  them  patiently  and  then  we  gave  a 
decision.  I  read  out  the  decision  and  I  kept  a  copy  of  this  on  a  bit  of  paper  and  I 
gave  the  bit  of  paper  to  the  parties  or  perhaps  read  it  out  at  the  door,  and  then  they 
went  off  satisfied  or  for  the  most  part  satisfied,  then  that  bit  of  paper  that  I  had  I  tore 


it  up,  put  if  aside. 

79,559.  Then  do  I  understand  that  although  you  had  a  book  that  may  be  rightly 
called  a  minute  book  no  entry  had  been  made  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  League ; 
will  you  say  yes  or  no  to  that  before  you  explain.  Was  there  any  entry  made  of  the 
decisions  of  the  League  in  that  minute  book  ? — I  found  in  looking  for  the  book  the 
other  day  that  the  Secretary  used  sometimes  to  take  down  a  resume  of  the  proceedings 
and  I  found  then  sometimes  he  put  in  half  the  resume  of  the  proceedings  and  left  it 
unfinished,  but  as  a  rule  the  secretary  used  to  give  a  report  to  the  papers. 
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(Sir  E.  James.)  I  understand  from  my  friend  that  this  book  is  likely  to  be  here 
to-morrow,  therefore  if  Father  Lawlor  is  not  leaving  London  I  should  like  to  see  that 
book  and  ask  a  question  upon  it.  I  will  not  press  this  further  if  the  book  is  likely  to- 
be  here. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  instructed  that  the  secretary  of  the  League  has  been  commu-  • 
nicated  with  and  that  this  book  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

CThe  President.)  Very  well. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Mr.  Moriarity  who  is  instructing  us  has  telegraphed  to  Mr.  O’Brien. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  quite  satisfied ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  that  point. 

79.560.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  boycotting  was  going  on  in  your  district  ? 
— Yes. 

79.561.  Boycotting  people  for  what  offences  ? — Well,  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  arose 

from  trade  jealousy ;  there  was  a  cooper  of  the  name  of  Malley - 

79.562.  I  want  the  general  character  first  please.  For  what  conduct  were  people 
boycotted  ? — I  remember  that  people  came  to  say  that  they  were  boycotted  for  selling 
to  people  who  occupied  evicted  farms. 

79.563.  Did  that  boycotting  meet  with  your  approval  or  censure? — Well,  we 
examined  the  cases,,  and  in  one  case  we  found — in  several  cases  we  found  that  there 
was  no  proof.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Martineau,  he  came  before  us  ;  he  is  a  shopkeeper  in 
Killorglin,  and  he  gave  us  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  allegations  that  were  made 
against  him,  and  we  saved  him  from  injury  to  his  trade. 

79.564.  That  is  not  my  point.  Supposing  people  had  sold  to  those  who  took  evicted 
farms,  would  the  League  express  disapproval  or  not  of  the  boycotting? — If  the  person 
came  before  ^3  and  we  ascertained  that  this  man  occupied  a  farm  from  which  another 
had  been  unjustly  evicted,  and  if  he  would  not  give  it  up,  and  if  he  refused  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  League,  then  we  had  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying  “  avoid  him,” 
following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Parnell,  avoid  him. 

79.565.  So  far  it  met  with  your  approval? — Yes. 

79.566.  Were  those  the  only  grounds  on  which  boycotting  was  approved  by  you  ? — 
Would  not  sell  to  or  buy  from  them. 

79.567.  That  is  the  effect  of  boycotting  ? — Yes. 

79.568.  Was  that  the  only  ground  on  which  boycotting  was  approved  by  you  ? — 
Before  boycotting  or  giving  sanction  to  boycotting  of  any  kind,  I  would  seriously 
consider  the  case  together  with  the  committee,  and  then  I  would  take  very  good  care 
to  impress  the  committee,  and  so  the  committee-men  themselves  would  agree  with  me 
that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched. 

79.569.  That  is  the  effect  of  boycotting.  I  want  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
boycotting ;  was  it  selling  to  people  who  had  taken  farms  from  which  others  had  been 
unjustly  evicted;  was  that  the  only  ground  on  which  boycotting  went? — Well,  so  far 
as  I  remember. 

79.570.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — As  far  as  I  can  remember  at  this  moment. 

79.571.  Your  books  will  probably  show  more.  I  will  just  wait  till  I  see  that  book. 
Now,  Father  Lawlor,  I  say  at  once  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  word,  at  least  I  am 
instructed  that  you  did  denounce  outrage,  and  objected  to  ontrage  yourself  personally  ? — 
Yes. 

79.572.  My  learned  friend  has  read  you  a  speech  of  the  31st  of  May  that  he  said 
would  be  somewhat  condensed  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  It  was  the  speech  that  was 
made  at  Killorglin,  I  suppose,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  National  League  ? — 
On  the  31st  of  May. 

79.573.  The  learned  counsel  who  examined  you  read  to  you  a  portion  of  that  speech, 
but  he  says  it  was  a  condensed  speech ;  I  think  I  have  it  here  rather  more  extensively. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  are  you  reading  from  ?. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  From  something  I  have  in  my  instructions;  this  is  a  speech  that  has 
not  been  put  in. 

(Mr.  Loclavood.)  I  only  say,  and  I  think  my  learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James  will 
agree  with  me  probably,  that  before  he  reads  a  report  of  a  speech  the  witness  would  be 
entitled  to  know  what  the  report  was. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  will  tell  my  friend.  I  am  reading  from 
one  of  those  reports,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
both  parties,  reports  furnished  I  believe  by  the  official  reporters.  There  has  been  an 
opportunity  of  examination  by  my  friends,  they  have  been  in  one  room,  we  have  taken 
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a  copy,  and  my  friends  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  same  copy,  but  I  think 
Father  Lawlor  will  agree  that  it  is  carrying  his  denunciations  further. 

( The  President.)  The  31st  of  May,  that  would  be  when  the  National  League  was 
established. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  1885. 

(The  President.)  1885.  Is  it  a  speech  by  the  witness  at  Killorglin. 

79.574.  (Sir  E.  James.)  It  is  so.  Father  Lawlor,  kindly  give  me  your  attention. 
Mr.  Lockwood  read  you  this  speech,  either  this  or  one  following,  and  he  said  it  was 
condensed  as  it  very  likely  would  be  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”? — The  speech  of  the 
31st  of  May  1885  ? 

79.575.  1885  ? — That  was  not  condensed. 

79.576.  What  my  friend  read  was  this  : — 

“  How  Killorglin  has  been  singularly  free  from  outrage  in  the  past.  Will 
“  you  promise  that  it  will  be  so  for  the  future  ?” 

That  is  what  you  say  you  told  your  parishioners  ? — Yes. 

79.577.  And  in  the  report  I  have  it  says  : — 

“  Some  voice,  Yes ;  will  you  promise  that  there  will  be  no  outrages  in  this 
“  parish  for  the  future,” - 

that  is  repeated.  These  words  did  not  appear  in  my  friend’s  copy - 

**  A  voice  in  the  crowd,  No,  if  you  have  no  land-grabbers  there.” 

Then  you  proceed  : — 

“  You  had  no  outrages  of  any  kind  in  Killorglin  during  the  agitation,  and  I 
“  want  to  keep  away  outrages,  and  to  discourage  that  in  every  possible  way.” 

I  have  read  some  words  that  carry  your  views  of  denouncing  outrages  rather  further 
than  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  Now,  is  what  I  have  read  to  you  what  occurred? — I 
think  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  is  a  correct  copy.  I  remember  that  speech  very  well, 
because  I  was  very  careful  about  it,  and  I  gave  the  notes  of  it  to  the  “  Kerry 
Sentinel.” 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  Which  is  the  patricular  portion,  Sir  Henry. 

79.578.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Where  I  have  marked  it.  The  whole  of  that  is  left  out. 
Father  Lawlor  repeated  his  denunciations  more  strongly,  I  see  now.  You  gave  a  note 
of  your  speech  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  ? — Yes. 

79.579.  Then  you  would  not  report  anything  that  occurred  in  the  crowd  ;  you  would 
report  what  Father  Lawlor  said? — I  did  not  hear  what  took  place  in  the  crowd. 

79.580.  I  put  it  to  you,  it  runs  in  this  way : — 

“Now  Killorglin  has  been  singularly  free  from  outrage  in  the  past,  will  you 
“  promise  it  will  be  so  for  the  future  ?” 

79.581.  That  is  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Yes. 

79,581a. - 

“  Will  you  promise  that  there  will  be  no  outrages  in  this  parish  for  the 
“  future.  (A  voice  in  the  crowd  :)  No;  if  you  have  no  land-grabbers  there.) 
“  You  had  no  outrages  of  any  kind  in  Killorglin  during  the  agitation,  and  I 
“  want  to  keep  away  outrages  and  to  discourage  them  in  every  possible  way.” 

— “  During  the  agitation”  ?  I  could  not  say  that,  because  there  had  been  no  agitation 
in  Killorglin  ever  before  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Before  you  pass  from  that,  you  made  an  observation  just  now  that 
the  speeches  were  handed  to  the  reporter,  and  the  voice  from  the  crowd  would  not 
possibly  appear  in  the  report ;  but  I  see  one  voice  from  the  crowd  is  reported  in  the 
speech  :  “  Pay  no  rent  (cheers).” 

79.582.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Did  you  furnish  that ;  did  you  furnish  the  cheers  ? — No. 

79.583.  I  suppose  you  did  not  furnish  what  occurred  in  the  crowd? — No;  I  merely 
handed  in  the  manuscript,  because  I  was  very  careful  about  what  I  would  say.  I  was 
sure  to  be  elected  president,  and  I  was  very  careful  what  I  did  say  on  that  occasion. 

79.584.  You  say  you  did  not  here  that  take  place  ? — No ;  I  did  not  hear  the 
phrase. 

79.585.  There  was  no  land-grabbing  in  the  district  at  Yalentia? — At  Yalentia;  no. 

79.586.  You  told  us  of  the  subscriptions  which  were  sought  to  be  obtained  for  a 
Moonlighter? — Yes. 
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79.587.  Who  was  the  Moonlighter? — I  could  not  say  his  name;  he  was  from 
another  parish. 

79.588.  Was  he  known  to  you? — Well,  we  had  very  grave  suspicions — we  had  such 
a  horror  of  Moonlighters  that  we  did  not  give  any  countenance  at  all  to  them.  We 
did  not  wish  to  connect  our  branch  at  all  with  them. 

79.589.  I  want  to  get  the  man’s  name.  I  quite  appreciate  that ;  but  what  I  want 
from  you  is  that  when  the  subscriptions  were  sought  for  the  man,  did  you  know  who 
the  man  was  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name  ;  he  was  from  another  parish.  The  man  who 
was  outraged  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Doyle  from  Brida. 

79.590.  How  far  is  that  from  you? — I  suppose  about  20  miles,  in  the  Glencar 
district.  He  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Tua.  I  did  not  take  any  active  steps  at  all, 
because  I  had  so  much  to  do  and  I  live  away  from  the  town.  A  great  many  of  these 
things  occurred  without  my  knowledge  at  all ;  but  1  heard  that  two  or  three  of  the 
active  young  men  belonging  to  the  branch  went  round  and  told  the  shopkeepers  not 
to  connect  the  League  in  any  way  with  this. 

79.591.  ( The  President.)  That  is  not  the  point;  the  man  must  have  been  known 
because  he  was  accused.  There  would  not  be  a  fund  raised  for  an  unknown  man  ? — 
There  were  two  or  three  accused.  Kissene  was  the  name.  There  were  two  or  three 
or  four  accused.  I  believe  they  were  condemned  and  got  terms  of  imprisonment, 
but  I  could  not  tell  which  of  these  in  particular  the  fund  was  being  raised  for  in  the  town. 

79.592.  (Sir  E.  James.)  What  I  understand  is  your  objection  was  that  the  Land 

League - ? — The  National  League. 

79.593.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  should  in  any  way  assist  in  collecting  funds  for  the 
defence  of  a  Moonlighter  ? — For  a  Moonlighter  who,  in  our  estimation,  was  guilty. 

79.594.  He  was  afterwards  convicted? — He  was  afterwards  convicted;  there  were 
three  or  four  of  them  convicted. 

79.595.  Will  you  explain.  Why  did  you  object  to  that  ? — Object  to  what  ? 

79.596.  What  you  have  just  said? — Why  did  I  object  to  the  funds  being  raised  ? 

79.597.  Yes,  for  a  Moonlighter? — If  it  was  a  case  of  a  fair  trial,  if  I  thought,  as  I 
said  before,  that  the  law  would  be  strained  against  him  and  that  he  had  not  the  means 
of  a  fair  trial,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  giving  him  money  for  his  defence ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  we  judged  guilty,  or  at  any  rate  against  whom  there 
were  serious  grounds  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged,  we  did  not  at  all  like  to 
have  our  League  compromised  in  the  defence  of  such  a  man. 

79.598.  You  did  make  some  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  man  was  probably  guilty? — 
Yes. 

79.599.  And  having  made  this  investigation  ? — I  heard  that  these  men  were  certainly 
Moonlighting,  and  that  they  had  outraged  this  poor  Doyle,  and  we  did  not  like  to 
give  it  any  kind  of  countenance  whatsoever,  as  if  we  did  we  knew  that  our  conduct 
might  be  maligned. 

79.600.  Before  taking  part  in  the  defence  of  a  man  who  you  believed  to  be  engaged 
in  Moonlighting  ? — Yes. 

79.601.  When  was  this  ? — Well,  I  should  think  this  must  be  in  the  year  1875. 

79.602.  Not  1875,  you  mean  1885  ? — 1885,  I  mean — November  1885. 

(The  President.)  We  have  got  this  already,  Sir  Henry.  13th  of  November  1885  ; 
there  was  a  resolution,  you  know. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Has  your  Lordship  got  the  date  of  the  resolution. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  13th  of  November  1885. 

79.603.  (Sir  H.  James.)  The  resolution  was  on  the  13th  of  November  1885  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Approving  of  the  action  of  the  secretary. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  That  is  the  one  ray  Lord  referred  to. 

[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 

79.604.  (Sir  H.  James.)  You  have  told  me  that  Firies  is  some  10  miles  from 
Killorglin? — 10  miles  or  so. 

79.605.  There  was  a  Land  League  at  Firies? — Yes. 

79.606.  And  the  parish  priest  was,  I  think,  the  Rev.  Father  O’Connor,  was  he  not  ? 
Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Firies  Land  League? — I  saw  by  the  papers  that  he 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Land  League. 

79.607.  Do  you  know  him  personally? — Yes,  he  will  be  here  to  account  for 
himself. 
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79.608.  The  Curtins,  as  we  know,  lived  at  Firies  ? — Yes. 

79.609.  Were  there  not  two  of  the  daughters  married  to  two  of  your  parishioners? — 
Yes. 

79.610.  I  see  a  communication  was  sent  to  Dr.  Dodd  or  Mr.  Dodd  ? — Dr.  Dodd. 

79.611.  That  gentleman  married  one  of  the  Misses  Curtin? — Yes. 

79.612.  So,  of  course,  you  know  the  family  well  ? — Yes. 

79.613.  You  knew  they  were  boycotted  at  Firies? — Yes;  so  I  heard. 

79.614.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you,  I  mean  representing  the  Land  League 
at  Killorglin,  from  the  Firies  Land  League  ?  I  am  speaking  of  the  year  1886.  It  is 
the  National  League  ? — No. 

79.615.  Did  any  communication  come  from  the  Firies  Branch  to  your  branch  ? — 
No. 

79.616.  Was  any  communication  brought  before  your  branch  ? — Not  from  Firies. 

79.617.  From  any  place  in  relation  to  the  Curtins  ? — In  relation  to  the  Curtins, 
no. 

79.618.  I  am  sure  if  you  have  anything  in  your  mind  you  will  tell  me.  What  did 
you  mean  by  saying,  “  Not  from  Firies”  ? — I  did  not  think  you  referred  to  the  Curtin 
case.  Of  course  there  were  representations  made  to  us  occasionally  from  other 
branches  of  the  League  on  other  matters. 

79.619.  I  thought  you  would  know  I  was  upon  the  Curtins.  Was  no  communication 
made  to  you  from  the  Firies  Branch  in  respect  to  the  Curtins  ? — No. 

79.620.  I  am  speaking  now,  not  of  a  communication  to  you  personally,  but  to  your 
branch  of  the  League  ? — As  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  communication  made  from  the 
Firies  Branch  to  our  branch. 

79.621.  When  did  you  go  to  America? — In  October  1886. 

79.622.  And  returned  when? — Returned  in  July  1887. 

79.623.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Curtin  murder? — December  1885. 

79.624.  Before  you  left  you  say  no  communication  of  any  kind  came  from  Firies 
with  respect  to  the  Curtins  to  your  branch  ? — No. 

79.625.  What  made  it  necessary  for  you  to  speak  to  your  audience  in  respect  of  the 
Curtins?  We  have  heard  the  account  my  learned  friend  read? — Ido  not  remember 
the  particular  point  now. 

79.626.  What  is  in  my  mind  is  what  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  read.  He  read  that 
they  dissented  from  your  view,  and  persons  left  the  room  when  you  were  speaking 
about  the  Curtins  ? — I  was  after  denouncing  the  outrage  from  the  altar.  This  is  soon 
after  the  occurrence. 

(Mr.  Loclavood.)  The  suggestion  was  that  some  members  of  the  family  were  at 
Killorglin. 

79.627.  (Sir  E.  James.)  They  lived  in  the  town? — They  lived  in  the  town.  They 
were  spending  Christmas  with  their  friends  in  Killorglin,  and  I  denounced  the  outrage 
from  the  altar,  and  then  I  went  up  to  the  League  after  taking  my  breakfast  (it  was 
about  2  o’clock)  and  I  found  a  large  body  of  strangers  inside  in  the  League,  and  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Folev,  told  me  that  there  were  some  strangers  there  who  intended 
mischief. 

79.628.  Where  had  they  come  from,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Well,  I  think  they  came 
from  Firies  and  some  of  the  parishes  round.  I  did  not  know  any  of  them. 

79.629.  You  did  not  know  them  at  all  ? — I  did  not  know  them. 

79.630.  Did  you  learn  for  what  purpose  they  had  come? — No;  I  spoke  and  I  said 
that  strangers  were  not  to  interrupt  our  proceedings,  and  the  moment  I  spoke  of 
strangers  these  people  thought  that  I  was  referring  to  the  Curtins.  I  said  that  we 
had  had  peace  in  the  parish  hitherto,  and  that  we  would  preserve  the  peace  in  the 
future.  Those  strangers,  who  perhaps  had  sympathisers  in  Killorglin,  thought  that 
I  referred  to  the  Curtins,  and  they  raised  a  shout.  The  moment  I  understood  who 
they  were  alluding  to  I  denounced  them  and  denounced  their  proceedings. 

79.631.  It  is  very  natural  you  should  say  this,  but  that  is  not  quite  the  point  I  am 
upon.  I  am  giving  you  credit  for  having  done  this.  What  I  want  from  you  is 
this  ? — That  was  the  cause  of  my  denouncing  them  on  the  occasion,  and  then  the 
next  Sunday  we  passed  a  resolution. 

79.632.  Did  you  learn  from  your  secretary  for  what  purpose  these  strangers  had 
come  to  Killorglin ? — No;  the  secretary  was  there  before  me.  The  meeting  opened 
at  2  o’clock,  and  I  had  some  duties  in  the  church  to  perform.  I  was  late,  and  the 
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secretary  told  me  then  that  these  people  were  strangers  and  that  they  were  up  to 
mischief. 

79.633.  That  is  the  point  I  am  upon.  Did  he  tell  you  what  was  the  character  of 
the  mischief  ? — No,  I  understood  that  in  a  moment. 

79.634.  Did  you  understand  that  these  persons  had  come  from  Firies  following  the 
members  of  the  Curtin  family  ? — I  understood  that  they  were  strangers.  I  did  not 
know  the  particular  locality  they  came  from. 

79.635.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  from  Firies  ? — I  discovered  they  were  from 
Firies  and  that  country. 

79.636.  Did  the  secretary  tell  you  for  what  purpose  or  what  mischief  they  had  come 
to  effect  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell,  but  I  suppose  I  understood  in  a  short  time  that  it 
was  opposition  to  the  Curtins. 

79.637.  Were  they  members  of  the  Firies.  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  say  who  they 
were.  I  did  not  know  one  of  them. 

79.638.  You  saw  them.  What  character  of  men  were  they  ? — They  were  down  in 
the  hall.  There  were  700  or  800  members  in  the  hall.  They  formed  a  compact  body 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  hall. 

79.639.  About  how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you — perhaps  about  a  couple  of 
hundred. 

79.640.  A  couple  of  hundred  had  come  these  10  miles? — I  cannot  say.  I  could  not 
discriminate  who  were  the  strangers  and  who  were  from  our  own  place,  because  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  in  our  own  place,  and  only  for  the  firm  stand  we  took 
perhaps  there  might  have  been  more  sympathy. 

79.641.  My  friend  Mr.  Reid  and  I  did  not  catch  your  words  in  the  same  way.  I 
thought  you  said  the  meeting  consisted  of  some  700  or  800  members  ? — Not  members 
— people. 

79.642.  Persons  in  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

79.643.  And  that  there  were  about  200  of  these  strangers,  you  thought  ? — Well,  I 
could  not  say  how  many. 

79.644.  About  ? — I  could  not  say  how  many  were  there.  I  did  not  know  who  was 
shouting ;  perhaps  there  were  some  people  belonging  to  our  own  people. 

79.645.  To  whom  did  you  fix  the  number  of  200  just  now? — Well,  I  retract  that. 

79.646.  Retract  what? — The  number  200. 

79.647.  {The  President.)  I  think  it  amounts  to  this  :  the  people  who  had  come  over 
from  Firies  and  those  of  his  parish  who  sympathised  with  them,  were  about  200  ? — 
Yes,  who  at  any  rate  perhaps  might  cheer  at  a  certain  expression,  so  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  strangers. 

79.648.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Who  were  the  people  who  were  admitted  to  this  meeting? 
It  was  entirely  a  public  meeting  ? — All  people  were  admitted  to  all  our  meetings. 

79.649.  Would  the  majority  of  persons  present  be  members  of  your  Land  League  or 
not  l — The  majority  of  the  people  present  I  think  were  members  of  our  League. 

79.650.  Were  the  people  that  came  from  Firies  the  same  class  of  people  as  those 
attending  your  League  ? — I  could  not  tell  what  class  they  were. 

79.651.  Did  most  of  the  house  occupiers  in  your  neighbourhood  belong  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

79.652.  I  suppose  you  could  not  tell  me  if  that  was  so  in  relation  to  Firies  or  not  ? 
— No. 

79.653.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  ? — Yes. 

79.654.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  from  what  you  had  seen  and  what,  you  had  heard, 
that  this  feeling  against  the  Curtins  was  very  strong  indeed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Firies  ? — I  heard  so. 

79.655.  I  see  your  resolution  refers  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Central  League,  who 
had  also  referred  to  the  Curtins’  boycotting? — Yes. 

79.656.  I  understand  there  was  some  displeasure  ? — Yes. 

79.657.  I  have  not  the  date  of  that.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  that. 
Did  you  see  this  letter  which  appeared  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  February  2nd,  1886 
from  Mr.  Sheehan.  This  letter  has  not  yet  been  put  in.  It  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
persons  in  the  particulars.  I  will  read  it  verbatim  : — 

“  The  following  letter  was  read  to-day  at  Firies  National  League  from  Mr. 

“  Sheehan,  M.P.,  to  Father  O’Connor,  P.P. 
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“  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  “  House  of  Commons,  January  26. 

“  At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history,  I  am  sorry  to  see  reports  of 
“  Firies  display.  Nothing  that  has  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has 
“  done  so  much  harm  to  the  National  cause.  If  they  persist  they  will  ruin  us. 
“  To-morrow  evening  will  be  most  important  in  Parliamentary  history.  Our  party 
“  expect  the  defeat  of  the  Government,  and  resumption  of  power  by  Mr.  Glad- 
“  stone.  If  we  succeed  in  this,  which  we  are  confident  of,  the  future  of  our 
“  country  will  be  great,  and  although  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  must  be 
“  made,  the  Irish  party  in  those  few  days  have  made  an  impression  in  future  that 
“  that  no  Government  can  withstand.  The  Salisbury  Government  want  to  appeal 
“  to  the  country  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and,  of  course,  for  the  last  few 
“  days,  have  tried  all  means  to  lead  to  this  by  raking  up  the  Curtin  case  ;  and  all 
“  judicial  cases  which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time  as  our  stoppage  to  the 
“  Eviction  Act  will  cover  all  this. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  D.  Sheehan.” 

You  say  you  saw  that  letter.  What  meaning  did  you  put  to  these  words? — I  did  not 
see  that  letter.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  that  letter. 

79.658.  I  asked  you  first  ? — You  asked  me,  did  I  read  the  “  Sentinel I  said  I  did 
occasionally.  I  might  just  give  a  glance  at  it. 

79.659.  You  say  you  did  not  see  the  letter? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  that 
letter. 

79.660.  Just  think.  Do  you  recollect  reading  the  article  which  may  have  attracted 
more  of  your  attention  which  referred  to  the  closing  of  the  chapel  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Curtins  ? — Ybs. 

79.661.  I  may  tell  you  this  is  appended  to  that  article.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
escaped  you.  I  d<*  not  want  to  give  you  this  large  book,  but  here  is  a  very  long 
article,  a  column  and  a  half,  referring  to  what  the  bishop  had  done  in  closing  the 
chapel  ? — I  saw  those  things  in  the  “  Cork  Examiner  ”  previously,  and  then  when  I 
took  up  a  “  Sentinel  ”  and  1  saw  the  same  thing  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  I  did  not 
mind  reading  it.  At  least  that  was  my  mode  of  acting. 

79.662.  Did  you  take  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”? — Yes. 

79.663.  This  is  a  long  article  in  very  large  type  in  reference  to  the  bishop’s  treat- 
ment  of  the  chapel  in  closing  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  “  And  all  judicial  cases 
“  which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time.”  Do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  those 
words  is  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  It  seems  to  have  no  meaning.  I  think  it-  might  be  a 
misprint,  or  there  might  be  some  words  left  out. 

79.664.  Perhaps  there  may  be. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  a  semicolon  between  “  case  ”  and  the  following  sentence 
It  looks  like  it.  As  it  is  printed  there  it  does  not  even  read  accurately  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  printed  accurately. 

79.665.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  It  seems  rather  disjointed,  I  agree  with  you.  But  we  have 
here,  “  which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time.”  After  this  letter  was  written,  did 
it  have  any  effect  do  you  think?  Were  the  Curtins  treated  better? — Well,  I  think 
that  the  spirit  against  them  amongst  certain  parties  there  was  so  very  strong  that 
the  influence  of  anybody  could  not  put  it  down.  A  blood  quarrel  they  say  is  with 
difficulty  put  down.  Even  the  influence  of  Mr.  Davitt,  who  I  suppose  would  have 
more  influence  on  them  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  I  think,  was  not  sufficient  to  quell 
the  storm. 

79.666.  I  suppose  your  knowledge  actually  of  what  was  taking  place  at  Firies  itself 
would  be  limited  ? — It  would  be  limited.  I  read  a  good  deal  about  the  proceedings  in 
the  paper  and  I  learnt  some  things  from  their  friends  in  Killorglin. 

79.667.  Is  Father  O’Connor  at  Firies? — At  Firies.  He  is  here  now. 

79.668.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  cannot  understand  this.  I  see  this  letter  and  I  see  an 
observation  that  is  made  upon  it  at  the  meeting.  I  see  that  it  is  referred  to  by  Father 
O’Connor — 

“  Father  O’Connor,  after  reading  Mr.  Sheehan’s  letter,  said,  these  are 
“  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sheehan,  who  is  a  man  of  very  advanced  views  in  national 
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“  politics  and  he  dissuades  and  condemns  all  manner  of  outrage  and  disturb- 
“  ance” - 

—  It  seems  to  be  treating  the  letter  as  a  general  condemnation. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Where  does  that  occur  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Just  above  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Something  intervenes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  must  be  the  same  letter,  I  think. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Certainly.  You  may  take  it  it  is.  It  is  given  as  referring  to  it. 
Probably  we  shall  have  some  correct  copy  or  something. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  see  this  letter  which  my  learned  friend  has  referred  to  is  taken 
from  the  “  Cork  Herald.”  May  I  for  a  moment  look  at  the  “  Cork  Herald”  to  see  if 
it  is  the  same  in  that  ? 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

79.669.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask  you.  I  need  not  ask  you  as  to  personally, 
but  did  you  ever  on  behalf  of  the  League  countenance  Moonlighting  in  anv  sense  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

79.670.  In  answer  to  my  learned  friend  you  spoke  of  ensuring  a  fair  trial  for  persons 
about  whose  guilt  you  were  not  satisfied  or  whom  you  believed  to  be  innocent  ? — Yes, 
if  I  thought  they  were  innocent  or  if  they  thought  there  were  not  very  strong  grounds 
against  them,  I  certainly  would  have  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  subscribing. 

79.671.  (Sir  H.  James.)  With  my  Lords  permission,  will  you  bring  your  book 
to-morrow  and  let  us  have  it  ? — Yes. 

79.672.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  name  of  the  secretary?  Mr.  O’Brien? — 
Mr.  William  O’Brien. 

79.673.  He  has  been  telegraphed  to  ? — Mr.  Moriarty  has  telegraphed  to  him. 

79.674.  You  will  be  here  to-morrow? — Yes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  And  we  hope  to  have  the  book  at  that  time,  and  then  you  will  be  in 
attendance  in  order  to  answer  any  questions. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  letter  is  the  same  in  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  as  in  the  paper  from 
which  Sir  Henry  James  read. 

(The  President.)  I  suggest  it  may  be  “  prejudicial  ”  cases. 


The  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Harrington  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

79.675.  You  are  the  President  of  the  Seminary  College  at  Listowel  ? — Yes. 

79.676.  And  you  have  been  so  for  many  years,  I  think  ? — Since  the  year  1879. 

79.677.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Listowel  National  League  ? — I  was  a  member  of 
it,  yes. 

79.678.  Were  you  on  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

79.679.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  was  the  conduct  of  your  branch  of  the 
League  generally  with  regard  to  outrage  ? — On  every  occasion  that  outrages  occurred 
in  any  district  which  could  possibly  have  any  communication  with  ours,  I  and  other 
speakers  invariably  denounced  outrage  at  our  meetings,  and  we  always  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience. 

79.680.  Do  you  remember  any  instances  where  your  speeches  were  reported  to  that 
effect;  can  you  refer  us  to  those  ? — No  ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going  back  on 
the  files  of  the  local  papers;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  speeches  condemning  out¬ 
rages  were  many  times  reported.  I  rather  think  that  my  speeches  denouncing  the 
Curtin  murder  were  reported. 

79.681.  You  remember  the  Curtin  murder  ?— Oh,  yes.  I  denounced  it  in  the  League ; 
I  denounced  it  from  the  altar  ;  I  denounced  it  at  a  large  meeting  at  Tralee ;  I 
denounced  it  at  Abbeyfeale  and  possibly  on  other  occasions  in  the  very  strongest 
language  I  could  command. 

79.682.  I  want  you  to  take  your  mind  back  to  1879,  if  you  can,  with  regard  to  this 
district.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  raising  of  rents  that  took  place  in  this 
district  just  before  1879  ?— Well,  there  is  possibly  no  district  in  Ireland  where  rents 
have  been  more  infamously  increased  than  in  North  Kerry.  Taking  the  townland  of 
Clooraclorig  and  the  property  of  Lord  Ormethwaite  I  know  one  instance  where  the 
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rent  was  raised  from  28 Z.  to  60 Z.,  another  from  24Z.  to  66Z.,  another  17Z.  to  52 Z.,  and 
these  are  typical. 

79.683.  What  was  your  experience  with  regard  to  evictions  following  the  raising  of 
rents  in  this  district  ? — They  created  a  very  bad  feeling  in  the  district. 

79.684.  Is  there  any  custom  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  rents  on  the  happening  of 
certain  events  in  Kerry  ? — Certainly ;  on  Lord  Ormethwaite’s  property  and  on  the 
propertv  of  every  landlord  who  had  Mr.  Sandes  for  his  agent,  it  was  the  custom  to 
raise  rents  when  the  father  died,  when  the  mother  died,  and  when  the  son  succeeding 
got  married. 

79.685.  To  raise  the  rent? — On  every  change  of  tenancy.  This  embittered  the 
feelings  immensely  in  the  district. 

79.686.  Was  this  feeling  existing  in  1879  when  the  Land  League  was  established  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

79.687.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  action  of  the  people  in  North 
Kerry  in  1879  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  ? — There  is  no  question  but 
for  the  support  of  the  Land  League  there  would  have  been  very  large  clearances,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  Land  League  they  were  attempted. 

79.688.  And  in  your  opinion,  was  the  effect  of  the  Land  League  at  that  time  to 
repress  or  to  encourage  outrages  ? — Most  certainly  to  repress  them.  As  long  as  I 
remember  there  was  a  sympathy  with  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  because  it  was  the 
only  means  that  the  people  had  for  protecting  themselves.  I  never  knew  until  the 
Land  League  an  organ  that  we  had  in  order  to  teach  the  people  a  better  way,  and  we 
certainly  succeeded  in  doing  it.  We  weaned  them  to  a  very  large  extent  from 
assassination.  We  did  not  wean  them  completely  unfortunately, 

79.689.  In  connexion  with  that  did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  secret  societies  in 
North  Kerry? — I  always  suspected  it,  and  it  is  only  just  lately  that  I  got  an  inkling  of 
the  inner  history  of  them — within  the  last  month. 

79.690.  In  your  opinion,  was  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  friendly  or  otherwise 
to  secret  societies  in  North  Kerry  ? — I  remember  when  the  presumed  members  of  the 
secret  societies  in  our  locality  opposed  us  very  bitterly  as  long  and  as  far  as  they  could 

79.691.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  amounts  distributed  to  relieve 
distress.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  steps  to  your  knowledge  were  taken  in 
that  direction  about  1879 — about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Land  League?  Of 
that  time  I  have  no  knowledge.  Another  witness  coming  on  will  speak  about  that.  I 
was  not  in  politics  at  that  time. 

79.692.  When,  then,  does  your  experience  commence?- — I  joined  the  National  League 

in  1885.  1  never  belonged  to  a  political  society  before  then. 

79.693.  I  was  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  relief  in  the  distress? 
You  probably  meant  in  the  winter  of  1885.  Then  I  was  connected  with  that.  There 
was  very  acute  distress  in  our  district  in  that  year,  and  a  motion  was  introduced  into 
our  branch  of  the  League  to  use  the  funds  of  the  League  to  relieve  distress.  We 
thought  it  did  not  exactly  come  within  the  scope  of  our  business ;  and  a  few  of  us 
waited  on  the  town  commissioners,  asking  them  to  convene  a  meeting,  and  they  did  so. 
They  convened  a  meeting  and  appointed  men  to  gather  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  distress.  This  committee  appointed,  met  from  time  to  time,  collected 
about  200/.  for  the  relief  of  distress,  to  which  Lord  Listowel  alone  subscribed  amongst 
the  landlords.  They  were  requesting  subscriptions  from  others.  He  gave  us  50 Z.  We 
distributed  in  that  year  200/.  in  relief,  and  the  people  who  came  to  claim  it — the  relief 
was  given  in  works — walked  three  and  four  miles  for  Is.  8 d.  a  day  to  their  work. 

79.694.  You  told  us,  I  think  (I  do  not  want  to  repeat  it),  that  you  did  denounce  the 
Curtin  murder  ? — Yes,  and  every  other  murder  that  occurred  during  that  time. 

79.695.  Do  you  remember  the  happening  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly. 

79.696.  Will  you  tell  their  Lordships  what  was  the  behaviour  of  Listowel? — -In  all 
my  experience,  as  long  as  I  remember  in  Ireland,  I  never  saw  anything  created  in  our 
district  by  that  murder.  We  got  the  intimation  of  it  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  for  a 
week  or  more  the  people  went  about  with  hearts  of  lead.  On  the  Monday  morning  the 
town  was  put  in  mourning.  The  shutters  were  put  up  as  at  local  funerals,  and  in  order 
to  emphasise  the  occasion  the  boys  of  the  school  marched  in  procession  through  the 
town  with  crape  upon  their  arms. 
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79.697.  In  your  opinion  those  wore  Iona  fide  expressions  of  grief? — Most  un¬ 
doubtedly. 

79.698.  For  the  murders  that  had  taken  place  ? — Yes,  the  hopes  of  the  people  were 
very  high  at  the  coming  of  Lord  Cavendish.  They  felt  that  they  were  dashed  by  his 
murder. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

79.699.  You  are  very  familiar  with  the,  district  of  Listowel? — Yes,  I  have  been 
living  there  over  10  years. 

79.700.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  have  been  unfortunately  a  number  of 
offences  against  the  law  committed  there  in  your  time  ? — In  the  district  which  our 
League  regulated  I  am  very  glad  to  say  there  were  very  few  outrages.  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  congratulating  our  League,  time  after  time,  about  the  absence 
of  outrages  in  our  limits,  but  all  around  us  there  were  outrages. 

79.701.  With  reference  to  the  surrounding  districts,  was  the  number  of  detections 
of  those  guilty  of  offences  committed  in  the  surrounding  district  comparatively  very 
small  ? — Very  small. 

79.702.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  police  to  people  in  that  part  of  Kerry? — 
Really  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  in  Listowel,  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  we  have’ 
from  50  to  60  police,  and  numerous  police  huts  within  very  short  distances. 

79.703.  In  Kerry  and  in  Ireland  the  duties  of  the  police  ought  to  be,  I  presume,  in 
your  opinion,  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  take  offenders  against  the  law  ? — Certainly,  yes. 

79.704.  Are  the  Kerry  police  experts  in  the  performance  of  these  duties? — No;  I 
am  afraid  that  very  grave  demoralisation  has  come  in  amongst  the  Kerry  police. 

79.705.  Do  you  know  instances  of  remissness  of  duty  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of 
the  police  ? — Certainly. 

79.706.  Will  you  kindly  give  a  few  to  their  Lordships  ? — I  remainder  that 
threatening  notices  of  a  most  atrocious  character  were  posted  up  against  a  local  agent, 
Mr.  Sandes,  headed  with  cross-bones  and  coffins.  Evidently  by  mistake  one  notice  was 
posted  on  the  Friday  night  on  the  gate  of  a  gentleman  living  about  four  miles  from 
Listowel.  He  came  in  and  warned  Mr.  Sandes  about  that.  Mr.  Sandes  warned  the 
police,  and  the  next  night  the  town  was  largely  and  fully  placarded,  and  the  residuum 
of  the  notices  were  flung  in  contempt  into  the  area  of  the  police  barracks. 

79.707.  Though  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  large  number  of  police  had  received 
intimation  from  Mr.  Sandes  ? — Yes  ;  evidently  the  notice  posted  on  Friday  night  was 
done  prematurely. 

{The  President.)  I  am  not  able  to  follow  that,  Mr.  Davitt. 

79.708.  {Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  understood,  my  Lord,  from  witness’s  statement  that  a 
threatening  notice  was  posted  upon  the  gate  of  a  gentleman  near  Listowel ;  that  he 
communicated  this  fact  to  Mr.  Sandes ;  that  they  concluded  that  this  was  part  of  a 
general  posting  of  notices  in  the  district ;  that  they  warned  the  police  of  this  notice, 
and  that  more  would  be  placarded  ;  and  yet  the  following  day  the  whole  district  was 
placarded  with  these  notices? — The  town  very  near  the  police  barracks. 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  suggestion  ? 

{Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Remissness  of  duty.  That  is  the  question  I  put  to  him. 
whether  he  was  aware  of  instances  of  remissness  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  police  in 
detecting  offences  against  the  law. 

79.709.  Have  you  some  recollection  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Sandes  being  killed  ? 
— Yes ;  the  cattle  on  his  mountain  farm  were  to  be  slaughtered  on  a  certain  night, 
and  a  country  woman  who  knew  about  the  plot  came  and  told  the  policeman.  She 
told  him  that  the  night  before  the  occurrence,  and  notwithstanding  that,  the  cattle 
were  taken  away,  and  we  had  to  pay  for  them. 

{The  President.)  We  cannot  very  well  try  these  charges  against  the  police. 

{Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  Questions  have  been  put  by  Mr.  Atkinson  this  morning  with 
reference  to  aiding  in  the  detection  of  crime. 

79.710.  {The  President.)  I  think  that  last  question  is  more  pertinent  to  that.  You 
say  somebody  went  and  gave  information  to  the  police? — These  cases  have  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  in  public  speeches,  and  they  have  never  been  contradicted. 

79.711.  {Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  You  heard  the  name  of  Cullinane  mentioned  this 
morning  in  Court  ? — Certainly.  Cullinane  was  organising  murder  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood. 
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79.712.  Organising  murder? — Certainly. 

79.713.  Who  was  Cullinane  ? — Cullinane  was  a  man  in  the  pay  of  the  police. 

79.714.  Has  he  ever  been  brought  to  justice? — Never.  We  cannot  £md  him  now,  I 
believe.  He  tried  to  get  up  a  band  to  murder  the  unfortunate  man  Foran,  who  was 
afterwards  murdered  by  somebody  else. 

79.715.  While  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Listowel  Branch  you 
have  endeavoured  as  a  clergyman  to  keep  the  peace  in  your  district  ? — Certainly,  and  I 
think  we  succeeded. 

79.716.  Did  you  receive  any  acknowledgment  from  any  of  the  authorities  in  that 
part  of  Kerry  of  your  efforts  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  had  the  confidence  of  the  respectable 
members  of  the  police  force. 

79.717.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  those  letters  and  say  from  whom  you  received  those 
letters  ? 

79.718.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Are  those  letters  to  you  ? — No,  not  to  me.  These 
are  letters  from  Colonel  Turner. 

(The  President.)  They  are  not  admissible. 

(Mr.  Michael  Davitt.)  I  understood  they  were  letters  received  by  the  witness ;  other¬ 
wise  I  would  not  have  put  them. 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  ask  one 
question  I  omitted  to  put  in  my  examination- in-chief  ? 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes. 

79.719.  (Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  Did  any  murder  occur  in  Listowel  parish  during  your 
residence  there  ? — Not  in  the  parish,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

79.720.  Or  do  you  remember  any  serious  crime  which  occurred  there ? — No;  I 
recollect  no  serious  crime.  Mere  Moonlighting  was  a  far  more  serious  crime  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface,  because  the  people  in  my  neighbourhood  where  Moon¬ 
lighting  took  place  lived  in  terror  of  their  lives.  They  could  not  rest  by  day,  and 
they  could  not  sleep  by  night.  We  had  some  Moonlighting  in  the  district — raids  for 
guns,  for  arms. 

79.721.  That  is  all  ? — That  is  the  most  serious  that  I  can  remember. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

79.722.  I  understand  that  you  passed  resolutions  in  your  League  in  reference  to 
murders  occurring  outside  your  district  ? — I  said  in  reference  to  murders  occurring  in 
districts  which  had  connexion  with  ours  and  from  which  our  peopie  might  be  likely  to 
be  affected. 

79.723.  That  is  outside  your  own  ?  —Certainly. 

79.724.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Land  League  prevented  assassination  ?  — I 
believe  so. 

79.725.  Does  that  apply  generally  to  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I  should  say  so. 

79.726.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  in  the  30  years  from  1849  to  1879,  will  you  tell  me  in 
the  whole  county  of  Kerry  a  single  instance  of  agrarian  outrage  ? — Ah,  no  ;  the 
landlords  had  all  the  outrages  to  themselves  during  these  years  and  the  wrath  was 
accumulating. 

79.727.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?— I  mean  that  they  evicted  during  these 
years. 

79.728.  And  notwithstanding  this  eviction  of  which  you  speak  there  was  no  retalia¬ 
tion  for  30  years  ? — The  anger  of  the  people  ripened  about  1879  when  the  distress - 

79.729.  Kindly  answer  the  question.  There  was  no  retaliation  for  the  30  years? — 
I  never  lived  in  Kerry  till  1878. 

79.730.  You  have  told  me  already  you  had  inquired  into  the  criminal  history  of 
Kerry  ?  — I  never  said  that. 

79.731.  Then  when  you  give  an  opinion  that  the  Land  League  decreased  assassinations 
in  Kerry,  are  you  speaking  in  ignorance  of  the  past  history  of  Kerry  ? — I  did  not  say 
in  Kerry  ;  I  said  in  Ireland  generally.  I  did  not  restrict  it  to  Kerry. 

79.732.  Does  it  apply  to  Kerry  ? — 1  should  say  so,  but  I  am  drawing  from  my 
experiences  elsewhere  before  1878. 

79.733.  Kindly  keep  to  Kerry.  You  have  come  to  speak  to  Kerry  ;  kindly  keep  to 

that. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Mr.  Atkinson,  do  not,  please,  assume  that. 
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{ The  Witness .)  You  have  brought  me  beyond  Kerry. 
r  79, /34.  {Mr.  Atldnson.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  history  of  the  crime  of 
Kerry  in  the  30  years  preceding  1879  ? — Nothing  whatsoever,  either  as  to  crime  or 
otherwise. 

79,735.  You  are  incapable,  then,  of  forming  any  comparison  between  the  state  of 
things  anterior  to  1879  and  subsequent? — No.  I  judge  from  the  feeling  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  I  lived  prior  to  1878,  which  would  not  be  very  different  from 
the  feeling  of  the  people  in  Kerry. 

79, /36.  How  were  you  able  to  say  that  the  Land  League  in  Kerry  had  decreased 
assassinations,  unless  you  know  whether  there  were  assassinations  before  it  came  into 
existence  ? — I  did  not  say  it  decreased  assassinations. 

79.737.  Did  you  not  ? — No. 

79.738.  You  did  not? — Certainly  not.  I  said  it  decreased  sympathy  with 
assassinations. 

{The  President.)  “  It  repressed  outrage  ”  was  the  expression. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  “  Weaned”  them  from  outrage  was  the  expression. 

{The  President.)  “We  weaned  them  to  a  large  extent  from  outrage,  though  not 
entirely.” 

79.739.  {Mr.  Atkinson )  Did  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  ceased  to  commit 
outrages  ? — Certainly  not. 

79.740.  How  do  you  wean  a  man  from  doing  a  thing  when  he  continues  to  do  iu  ? _ 

But  the  man  weaned  is  not  the  man  who  would  do  it.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  For  one  man  who  did  it  we  weaned  hundreds. 

79.741.  For  every  one  then  a  couple  of  operators  sprung  into  existence? — Just  the 
the  opposite.  For  every  operator  a  hundred  were  weaned. 

79.742.  Then  you  must  have  weaned  away  the  operators  to  a  quiet  life  ? — We 
weaned  possible  operators.  There  would  have  been  more  only  for  us. 

79.743.  Then  if  you  took  away  not  only  the  actual  operators,  but  the  possible 
operators,  who  was  it  that  operated  in  1879  ?  — But  we  did  not  take  away  the  actual 
operators,  because  crimes  were  committed.  My  argument  is  that  we  lessened  sympathy 
and  lessened  crime.  We  lessened  the  number  of  operators. 

79,74k  You  did  lessen  crime? — Yes;  we  lessened  the  crimes  that  would  have 
occurred.  I  believe  we  should  have  had  double  the  crime  but  for  the  League. 

79.745.  Is  it  that  you  lessened  the  crimes  that  would  have  occurred  ? — Certainly. 

79.746.  Did  you  know  the  crimes  that  actually  did  occur  before  1879  ? — Not  in 
Kerry. 

79.747.  If  you  did  not  know  what  crimes  did  occur  before  1879,  how  could  you 
speculate  as  to  what  would  have  occurred  after  1879? — I  speculated  from  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the  adjoining  county,  and  from  that  I  argue  to 
Kerry. 

79.748.  That  is  very  like  prescribing  for  a  man  because  you  know  the  constitution 
of  his  neighbour  ? — No,  not  exactly.  The  feeling  of  the  people  was  very  much  the 
some  all  over  Munster — very  much  the  same  over  the  parts  of  Munster  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

79.749.  What  parts? — I  knew  Cork  before  I  knew  Kerry. 

79.750.  Are  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  East  and  West  Cork  the  same  as  those  in 
Kerry  ? — Very  much  the  same,  I  should  say. 

79.751.  You  know,  of  course,  there  were  a  number  of  outrages  about  the  Castleisland 
district  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  heard  of  them. 

79.752.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  outrages  there  before  1879  ? — I  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it  before  1879. 

79.753.  Have  you  studied  the  crime  committed  since  1879  ? — No,  I  have  not  studied 
it. 

79.754.  Then,  not  having  studied  either  the  crime  which  has  been  committed  since 
1879  or  the  crime  which  was  committed  before  1879,  do  you  feel  yourself  in  a  very 
good  position  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  criminality  and  the  cause  of  it? — Not  for 
Castleisland.  I  am  speaking  of  Listowel. 

79.755.  Or  Kerry  ? — I  am  speaking  for  Listowel. 

79.756.  Do  you  know  the  crime  committed  before  1879  in  Listowel  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

79.757.  Do  you  know  the  crime  committed  since  1879  in  Listowel? — Certainly. 

79.758.  Were  any  of  your  landlords  outraged  ? — In  Listowel  ? 
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79.759.  Yes,  in  Listowel  district  since  1879  ? — Not  that  I  can  recollect. 

79.760.  Have  not  the  outrages  in  Kerry  been  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  upon 
farmers,  emergency  men  as  they  are  called,  caretakers,  and  bailiffs  ? — Yes,  I  should  say 
the  majority  of  crimes  have. 

79.761.  For  what  ? — Really  I  do  not  know  for  what. 

79.762.  What  did  you  say? — I  do  not  know  for  what. 

79.763.  You  do  not  know  for  what  the  crimes  were  committed  ? — Yes. 

79.764.  What  was  their  supposed  fault ;  what  had  they  done;  what  was  the  nature 
of  it? — If  you  will  put  me  any  particular  case,  I  will  tell  you. 

79.765.  Oh,  no. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  I  submit,  my  Lord,  that  is  a  very  proper  request  to  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

(The  President.)  Still  he  may  be  asked  a  general  question. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  he  has  been  acted  and  has  answered. 

(The  President.)  Then  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Then  I  submit  my  learned  friend  should  be.  At  any  rate  the 
witness  having  given  an  answer  once  to  the  general  question,  asks  to  have  his  attention 
called  to  any  particular  instance.  I  only  interrupt  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  if 
I  can. 

(The  President.)  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  succeeded. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  have  done  my  best. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  this 
witness  has  not  given  any  evidence  upon  any  particular  fact,  but  he  has  given  general 
evidence  the  value  of  which  of  course  I  do  not  intend  in  the  least  to  detract  from  ;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  saving  of  time  if  witnesses  only  were  called  who  are  going  to 
give  evidence  upon  particular  things,  though  that  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
always  asking  about  their  general  opinion.  This  gentleman  has  only  given  general 
evidence. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Of  course  our  justification  for  this  class  of  evidence  is  that  there 
has  been  a  broad  and  general  charge  made  against  the  League,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  that  broad  and  general  charge  that  general  evidence  has  been  called. 

(The  President.)  I  know.  You  see  I  put  it  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
witnesses  whom  you  call  for  particular  specific  purposes  afford  you  sufficient 
opportunity  of  giving  evidence  on  the  general  question. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  appreciate  that.  But  your  Lordship  also  will  remember  that  as 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  has  said  more  than  once,  and  I  dare  say  I  have  said  it  also, 
we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  investigating  any  or  every,  or  indeed  any, 
particular  outrage  and  satisfying  your  Lordship. 

(The  President.)  Again  I  repeat  that,  I  say  the  instances  in  which  probably  you  will 
continue  to  call  witnesses  for  particular  facts,  will  give  you  sufficient  opportunity  of 
giving  the  general  evidence.  Therefore,  all  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is,  not  to  call 
witnesses  merely  to  give  general  evidence. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  That  is  thoroughly  in  spirit  with  and 
meets  entirely  the  invitation  which  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Russell  gives  ? — 
Quite  so. 

79.766.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  As  I  understand  you,  you  said  you  were  unable  to  ascertain 
what  these  men  who  were  the  victims  of  outrage  were  outraged  for.  What  had  they 
done  ? — Certainly.  I  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  motive  of  the  murders  before 
I  could  answer  that  question. 

79.767.  Did  you  know  of  any  outrages  being  committed  on  men  who  had  taken 
evicted  farms  ? — Yes. 

79.768.  Did  you  know  of  any  outrages  committed  on  men  who  had  paid  their  rent? 
—No. 

79.769.  Did  you  know  of  any  outrages  committed  on  men  who  had  taken  care  of 
evicted  farms  ? — No. 

79.770.  Except  those  things,  did  you  know  of  any  outrage  committed  for 
apparently  any  other  motive  as  far  as  you  could  judge? — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
outrages  were  committed  from  motives  of  private  spleen. 

79.771.  How  was  it  that,  if  it  be  true  that  men  had  not  committed  outrages  from 
private  spleen  before  1879,  that  after  1879  these  outrages  for  private  spleen  com¬ 
menced  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  men  did  commit  outrages  from  private  spleen  from 
the  creation  of  the  world. 
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79.772.  Rut  in  Kerry  ? — In  Kerry,  certainly. 

79.773.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  instance  of  such  a  thing  occurring  for  thirty  years  ? 
— I  am  after  saying  I  know  nothing  about  crime  in  Kerry  before  1879. 

79.774.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  number  of  outrages  committed  round  Listowel  in 
those  years  ? — No,  I  could  not  remember  them. 

79.775.  You  said  something  about  secret  societies  ? — Yes. 

79.776.  You  had  a  long  experience  in  the  parish,  had  you  not  ? — I  have  been  living 
there  for  ten  years. 

79.777.  And  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  people  ? — Yes,  pretty  intimately. 

79.778.  And  was  it  only  since  this  inquiry  commenced  that  you  ascertained  that  there 
were  secret  societies  there? — Yes,  within  the  last  month — not  in  the  parish  of  Listowel. 
The  societies  I  heard  about.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  existing  in  the  parish  of  Listowel. 

79.779.  I  ask  you,  did  you  ascertain.  Are  you  merely  speaking  of  hearsay  ? — Yes, 
hearsay.  Of  course  I  was  not  a  member. 

79.780.  No,  but  you  might  come  in  contact  with  a  person  who  was  a  member? — 
Yes. 

79.781.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  secret  societv  you  say  you  ascertained  ? — It 
was  a  moonlighting  society,  and,  I  presume,  accountable  for  a  great  many  outrages 
that  occurred  in  the  district. 

79.782.  Can  you  account  for  it  at  all  that  no  person  appears  to  have  said  anything 
about  that  up  to  the  year  1889  ? — I  do  not  well  catch  the  idea. 

79.783.  Did  you  ever  hear  secret  societies  denounced  by  any  member  of  the  Land 
League  up  to  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  ? — Certainly ;  they  were  constantly 
denounced. 

79.784.  By  whom  ? — Why,  1  denounced  secret  societies  myself. 

79.785.  As  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  that  were  taking  place  in  Kerry  ? — Yes, 
we  always  suspected  them. 

79.786.  You  always  suspected  them  ? — Yes. 

79.787.  Did  you  ever  denounce  them  ? — Certainly. 

79.788.  When  ? — Continuously  at  the  meetings  of  the  League. 

79.789.  These  secret  societies  as  the  persons  who  committed  these  outrages  that  took 

place  in  Kerry  ? — Yes.  I  warned  the  younger  men - 

79.790.  I  ask  you  can  you  point  to  any  public  denunciation  of  secret  societies  as  the 
agents  by  which  these  outrages  were  committed  in  Kerry  up  to  the  year  1889  ? — I  have 
said  already  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  going  over  the  files  of  the  papers  in  which 
my  speeches  were  reported. 

79.791.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  yourself,  before  the  year  1889,  denounced  secret 
societies  as  the  body  who  committed  these  outrages  ? — Certainly. 

79.792.  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  only  this  very  month 
that  you  ascertained  that  secret  societies  existed  there  ? — But  do  not  you  see  the 
difference  between  ascertaining  and  suspecting. 

79.793.  Then  is  this  your  evidence  :  on  the  suspicion  that  secret  societies  existed 
you  took  upon  yourself  to  publicly  state  that  the  outrages  in  the  county  Kerry  were 
committed  by  members  of  a  secret  society  ? — I  never  stated  that  positively  ;  but  that  I 
feared  it,  and  warned  the  young  men  against  joining  them. 

79.794.  When  ?  Is  there  any  place  where  this  can  be  found  ? — I  do  not  know.  The 
paper  that  mostly  reported  our  speeches  was  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  You  have  access 
to  that. 

79.795.  Can  you  find  it  ?  Have  you  ever  looked  for  it  ? — I  have  said  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  looking  for  it. 

79.796.  Where  did  you  suspect  the  secret  society  existed  ? — I  expected  they  existed 
— the  Fenian  Society  was  a  secret  society. 

79.797.  Was  that  the  society  you  suspected  existed? — I  did  not  know. 

79.798.  Did  you  suspect  ? — Yes  ;  I  suspected  that  was  one  which  existed. 

79.799.  And  did  you  suspect  that  that  was  the  society  which  committed  the 
outrages  ? — I  did  not  know.  I  was  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  an 
additional  society  as  1  now  find  there  was. 

79.800.  What  was  the  other  ? — The  Moonlighting  Society. 

79.801.  Who  did  you  suspect  composed  the  Moonlighters’  Society  ? — I  suspected  the 
rash  young  men  of  the  county. 
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79.802.  Farmers’  sons? — And  a  large  proportion  of  the  blackguards  that  are  found 
in  every  community. 

79.803.  Farmers’  sons? — Certainly. 

79.804.  And  farmers’  servants? — Certainly. 

79.805.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  suspected  that  society  was  regularly 
formed  with  a  head,  and  an  oath,  and  members  directing  it? — Well,  I  do  not  knowT 
that  I  ever  thrashed  the  matter  out  so  fully  as  that.  That  would  be  a  work  of 
imagination. 

79.806.  Rut  was  not  it  all  a  work  of  imagination  ?  Acting  upon  the  imagination 
you  say  you  took  upon  yourself  to  state  publicly  that  this  secret  society  was  the  body 
which  committed  these  outrages  ? — I  knew  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  League.  I 
knew  that  young  men  banded  together  for  these  outrages,  and  I  presumed  when  they 
were  banded  together  they  were  united  in  a  society. 

79.807.  You  presumed  that  ? — Yes. 

79.808.  And  they  were  acting  in  hostility  to  the  League? — Most  certainly;  against 
our  most  earnest  entreaties. 

79.809.  Committing  outrages  upon  men  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — Certainly. 

79.810.  .And  men  who  took  care  of  evicted  farms  ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

79.811.  Bu^  who  took  evicted  farms.  Did  you  find  out  the  rules  of  this  body  at  all? 
— No. 

79.812.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  this  secret  society  existed  apparently  to  punish 
the  people  who  broke  the  rule  of  the  League  ? — I  did  not  say  that. 

79.813.  Did  you  not  say  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — But  I  did  not  say  that  was  the 
object  for  which  they  were  formed. 

79.814.  Did  you  ascertain  what  it  was  ? — I  did  not  ascertain  their  rules. 

79.815.  Did  you  ascertain  that  they  did  anything  to  punish  the  people  who  broke 
the  rules  of  the  League  in  taking  evicted  farms  ? — 1  never  ascertained  what  they  did. 

79.816.  Did  you  not  say  a  few  minutes  ngo  it  was  they  who  committed  these 
outrages  which  were  occurring  in  Kerry  ? — That  I  presumed  so. 

79.817.  Did  you  presume  there  was  a  body  in  existence — a  secret  society — who 
committed  outrages  upon  men  who  violated  the  rule  of  the  League  ? — I  presumed  that 
there  wa3  a  society  of  ruffians  who  robbed  and  murdered  in  Kerry. 

79.818.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  That  is  not  agrarian  crime.  I  am 
speaking  of  agrarian  crime? — Certainly;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  moonlighting  in 
Kerry  was  not  agrarian. 

79.819.  I  am  speaking  of  the  punishment  of  men  for  taking  evicted  farms.  Did  you 
ascertain  there  was  a  secret  society  in  existence  who  punished  these  men  who  broke  the 
rule  of  the  League? — I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  connexion  between  any 
particular  matter  and  its  authors. 

79.820.  Did  you  suspect  they  were  doing  it? — That  the  society  was  doing  it? 
certainly,  yes. 

79.821.  What  action  did  your  League  take  against  this  hostile  and  injurious  secret 
society  ? — Continually  speaking  against  it — against  the  outrages. 

79,822-  But  against  the  secret  society  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  There  was  no  definite 
information  about  the  secret  societies  up  to  the  last  month  as  I  tell  you  ;  and  I  do  not 
suspect  we  ever  passed  resolutions  against  imaginary  societies. 

79.823.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  definite  information  ? — Certainly,  repeatedly. 

79.824.  And  failed  ? — And  failed,  yes. 

79.825.  Now,  have  you  the  Land  League  books  ? — Yes. 

79.826.  Will  you  point  to  any  resolution  if  you  can  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
where  the  word  secret  society  is  mentioned  ? — I-  have  not  the  book  of  resolutions. 

79,821.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  said,  “  I  do  not  suppose  we  passed  resolutions  against 
secret  “  societies  ”  ? — Certainly. 

( The  President.)  The  question  was  about  whether  there  was  any  resolution  relating 

to  secret  societies  ? 

79.828.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes? — I  think  I  said  there  was  not. 

( The  President.)  The  witness  said  with  some  confidence  there  was. 

79.829.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  there  or  was  there  not? — Against  secret  societies? 

79.830.  Yes  ? — l  rather  thought  I  said  there  was  not. 

79.831.  (The  President.)  I  understood  you  to  say  the  contrary? — My  Lord,  I  said 
our  knowledge  of  this  was  only  presumptive. 
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79.832.  Yes,  but  that  there  were  resolutions? — Against  the  outrages. 

79.833.  No.  I  am  only  pointing  out  what  was  my  mistake ;  I  thought  you 
said  that  there  were  resolutions  passed  referring  to  secret  societies? — I  do  not  think 
I  said  that. 

{The  President.)  If  it  is  of  any  importance  it  can  be  looked  up  in  the  shorthand 
notes. 

79.834.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were  no  resolutions  directed 
against  secret  societies  ? — I  rather  think  not. 

79.835.  Have  you  been  present  at  public  meetings  addressed  by  the  speakers  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

79.836.  Will,  you  point  to  one  of  them  in  which  secret  societies  were  denounced  by 

the  leaders  of  the  League  ? — I  say  again,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  going  back  on 
these  speeches.  ° 

79.837.  As  far  as  you  can  remember?— I  would  not  venture  to  speak  from  memory 

on  the  subject.  J 

79.838.  As  far  as  you  can  remember,  can  you  point  to  any  utterance  of  your  own 

against  these  secret  societies  as  the  body  who  committed  these  outrages? _ Most 

certainly,  I  denounced  them,  and  pointed  to  them,  yes. 

79.839.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  language  of  reprobation. 

79.840.  What  did  you  say  ?— Oh,  I  warned  the  young  men  of  the  danger  of  secret 

societies ;  that  when  they  met  in  the  dark  they  were  very  likely  to  be  led  astray  by- 
leaders  who  would  not  be  for  their  o-ood.  J  J 

O 

79.841.  Is  that  all  ? — Oh,  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  the  sinfulness  of  it  and  all  that 

79.842.  Why  did  you  not  say  to  them,  “  There  is  a  secret  society  in  Kerry  who  are 
“  committing  these  outrages  that  are  wrongly  attributed  to  the  League?  I  warn  you 
“  against  it.”  Why  did  you  not  say  that  if  you  suspected  it?— Because  I  did  not 
know  it. 

79.843.  Did  you  not  suspect  it? — Yes. 

79.844.  Why  for  caution  s  sake  did  you  not  say  it  ? — I  warned  them  against  secret 
societies.  I  presume  I  mentioned  my  suspicion. 

79,8  -t 5.  Is  not  that  a  regular  law  of  your  Church  to  warn  them  against  secret 
societies  ?  Had  you  not  done  that  before  ever  the  Land  League  was  in  existence  ?— 
Yes  ;  but  I  have  not  the  care  of  souls,  and  I  am  not  bound  by  the  disciplinary  laws  of 
my  Church.  J 

79.846.  Was  not  it  the  habit  of  the  clergy  to  warn  men  against  secret  societies 
before  the  Land  League  agitation  began  ?— Certainly ;  and  all  the  more  when  moon- 
lighting  began. 

79.847.  Did  you  change  your  mode  of  exhortation  at  all  ? — I  never  exhorted 
before ;  it  was  then  I  commenced. 

79.848.  You  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  say  some  outrages  were  organised  bv  the 

police  ;  did  you  say  that  ?— No.  I  said  that  Cullinane,  who  was  admittedly  in  the  pay 
of  the  police,  was  organising  murder  in  my  neighbourhood.  1  ' 

79.849.  On  what  information  do  you  state  that? — On  the  information  of  youno- 

men  ;  that  he  had  tried  to  band  them  together  to  murder  Foran.  ° 

79.850.  Do  you  know  their  names  ?— Yes,  some  are  named  Moran.  There  was  a 
man  named  Shanahan.  These  are  the  only  names  I  can  call  to  mind  at  present 

79.851.  Do  you  know  their  Christian  names  ?— Shanahan’s  Christian  name  was 
Jeremiah. 

79.852.  And  the  others  ? — Two  young  men  named  Moran.  They  lived  near 

ListoweL  J 

I9’ If'  4rr?  thV  ™  “untry  now?— I  cannot  tell  you.  I  know  Shanahan  is. 

79.854.  Where  is  Cullinane  ?— The  Government  knows  that  best.  They  have  been 

trying  to  find  him,  I  believe.  J 

79.855.  Now  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  say,  as  I  understand,  that  some  of  the 

outrages  were  organised  by  the  police;  did  you  say  that  ?— No,  I  said  that  Cullinane. 
who  was  admittedly  m  the  pay  of  the  police,  was  organising  outrage  in  mv  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  °  J  O 

79  856.  What  information  had  you  for  that?— On  the  information  of  the youn^  men 
that  he  tried  to  band  together.  ^  ° 

79,857.  Do  you  know  their  names  ?— Yes,  some  of  them  are  named  Moran  •  there 
was  a  man  named  Shanahan ;  these  are  the  only  names  I  can  call  to  mind. 
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79  858.  Do  you  know  their  Christian  names  ? — Shanahan  s  Christian  name  was 

^79*859.'  And  the  other? — The  young  men  named  Moran  they  lived  at  Tullamore, 

Xj*  stowolj 

nS79  860.  Are  they  in  the  country  now  ? — I  oannot  tell  you.  I  know  Shanahan  is. 

79.861.  Where  is  Cullinane? — The  Government  knows  best.  We  are  trying  to  rind 

79.862.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  know  of  ? — I  did  not  say  that  the  police  organised 

outrage.  . 

79.863.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  ?— No,  Cullinane. 

79  864.  That  Cullinane,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  did  —  Yes. 

79.865.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  complained  of  remissness  of  duty  on 

thepartof  the  police?— Complaints  were  made.  .  .  ,  T 

79.866.  Did  you  not  in  your  evidence  say  they  were  remiss  m  duty  ?  lney  ve.e,  I 
believe. 

79.867.  In  what  instance  ? — I  gave  two. 

79  868  Did  you  yourself  endeavour,  or  urge  the  people,  to  assist  the  police  m 
bringing  the  criminals  to  justice  J-I  should  say  so.  I  know  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  our  feelings  were  very  highly  wrought  there. 

79,869.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  can  mention  ?— That  was  the  only  murder  th a 

came  under  our  notice  ;  we  had  no  murders  in  our  parish.  .  ,  ,  i 

79  870.  Surely,  when  you  had  extended  your  interest  to  Dublin,  you  might 
extended  it  to  Castleisland,  which  was  much  nearer?— You  see  our  people  could  not 

help  in  the  detection  of  crime  in  Castleisland.  ,  . 

79.871.  Why  not? — Because  we  are  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  mountains. 

79.872.  How  far  is  Listowell  from  Tralee? — About  20  miles. 

79.873.  Connected  by  rail  ? — Yes.  > 

79.874.  And  Castleisland  is  how  many  miles  from  Tralee  .  2''  also. 

79.875.  And  connected  also  by  rail  ?— Yes,  round  about. 

79  S76  And  the  people  about  Listowell  are  so  isolated  that  it  would  be  no  use  in 
exhorting  them  to  assist  the  police  ?-I  might  just  as  well  have  asked  them  to  catch 
“  Jack  the  Ripper  ”  ;  it  is  a  completely  different  locality.  .  .  ,  , 

79  877  Did  you  exhort  them  to  aid  the  police  m  the  detection  of  erime  in  the  town 
of  Listowell  and  the  surrounding  district  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  crime  in  the  town 

79,878.  Or  in  the  surrounding  district  ? — Or  within  the  parish,  within  our  branch  of 

79  879.  In  the  Listowell  district — around  Listowell  a  radius  of  4  or  5  miles  ?  I  have 
no  recollection  of  crimes  committed  during  the  existence  of  the  Listowell  League. 

79  880.  I  am  asking  a  general  question.  From  the  day  you  came  to  Kerry  until  you 
left  it,  did  you  ever  on  any  occasion  urge  the  people  to  help  the  police  In  detecting 
erime,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ?— No,  I  cannot  call 

79.881.  Have  you  got  the  books? — Certainly.  That  is  the  cash  book  of  the  League. 

( Handed  to  the  learned  counsel.) 

79.882.  Where  did  you  get  this? — I  got  it  from  the  treasurer  of  the  League. 

79  883  Had  he  any  other  books  ? —  No,  no  other  book. 

79884.  Was  there  any  minute  book  ? — I  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  minute  book ;  it 
was  kept  by  the  two  secretaries  of  the  League,  and  they  have  gone  to  America,  and 
have  got  their  friends  to  search  the  house  for  the  minute  book,  but  could  not  get  it, 

and  I  am  very  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  produce  it.  . 

79,885.  This  is  only  the  National  League  ? — That  is  the  National  League. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

70  886  Did  you  think  it  part  of  your  duty  to  exhort  the  people  to  take  the  train  anil 

go  to  Castleisland  to  assist  the  police  in  the  detection  of  crime  t-Oh,  certainly  not ;  it 

would  have  been  perfectly  ridiculous.  _  _  .  .  fLio 

79,887.  With  regard  to  moonlighting,  you  say  you  had  no  definite  knowledDe  of  this 

dicret  society  of  moonlighting  ?  Not  until  latterly. 
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79.888.  Until  when? — Until  within  the  last  month.  V>re  have  now  ascertained  on 
pretty  good  authority  that  there  was  a  moonlighting  society  just  outside  our  borders. 

79.889.  Having  ascertained  that,  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  give  us 
the  facts  which  you  did  ascertain  ? — It  was  merely  the  fact  that  the  society  existed. 
It  has  ceased  to  exist. 

79.890.  Did  you  suspect  it  during  the  period  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — Yes, 
during  the  whole  time. 

79.891.  But  you  had  no  such  information  as  would  enable  you  to  denounce  any 
particular  society? — No,  I  never  got  definite  information. 

79.892.  Did  you  honestly  consider  the  most  efficacious  means  you  were  able  to 
adopt  were  to  expostulate  with  the  young  men,  and  warn  them  against  combinations 
of  these  secret  societies  ? — Certainly,  and  I  believe  in  our  town  we  drew  them  com¬ 
pletely  away  from  the  secret  societies.  I  believe  a  Fenian  ociety  existed  there,  and 
it  is  completely  broken  up  now,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 

79.893.  That  which  you  did,  did  you  believe,  as  far  as  your  experience  went,  was 
done  by  other  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

79.894.  The  National  League  ? — Certainly. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Now,  my  Lord,  on  that  point  where  your  Lordship’s  note  I  think 
was,  that  they  had  passed  resolutions  against  secret  societies.  My  note  is - 

( The  President.)  I  think  where  the  misapprehension  arose  was  he  was  drawing  the 
distinction  between  his  own  denunciation  and  resolutions.  That  was  not  in  my  mind. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  note  I  am  afraid  is  generally  inaccurate,  but  what  I  have  is, 
44  I  do  not  suppose  we  passed  resolutions  against  secret  societies,” 

(The  President.)  I  now  see  what  the  distinction  was. 

79.895.  (Mr.  Lockivood.)  With  regard  to  these  Moonlighters,  my  learned  friend  has 
suggested  to  you  that  certain  objects  were  to  be  obtained  by  these  raids  ?— Yes. 

79.896.  And  the  raids  include  also  other  objects,  such  as  searches  for  arms  ?— They 
were  principally  searches  for  arms, 

79.897.  Principally  that  ? — Yes. 

79.898.  And  obtaining  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms  ? — That  I  cannot  speak  to. 
I  have  heard  of  that.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  arms  in  most  instances  within  mv 
knowledge  were  taken  from  the  members  of  the  League,  or  those  who  were  sympathisers 
with  the  objects  of  the  League. 

79.899.  Were  the  circumstances  under  which  these  raids  for  arms  were  made  similar 
to  those  which  occurred  upon  occasions  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  object  of 
intimidation  was  a  person  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm,  and  so  on  ?— -  Exactly  the 
same. 

79.900.  At  any  rate,  was  any  encouragement  whatever — I  will  come  to  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  presently — was  there  any  encouragement  whatever  or  any  countenance  lent  by  the 
League  to  these  illegal  proceedings  in  your  district  ?—  None  whatever, 

79.901.  Now  my  learned  friend  asked  you  as  to  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
League  for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  crime  in  Listowell  and  the  district  during  the 
operation  of  the  League.  Did  crime  of  this  agrarian  nature  exist  in  that  district  of 
Listowell  ? — I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  congratulating  the  members  from  time  to 
time  that  it  did  not  exist. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

My  Lord,  might  I  just  make  one  observation.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith 
reminded  me  of  it,  when  you  intimated  that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  calling  persons 
who  gave  merely  general  testimony.  I  would  say  that  this  witness  we  look  upon  as 
important,  in  this  direction.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Captain  Plunkett,  Crane,  and 
other  witnesses,  that  where  you  had  a  strong  League  you  had  a  large  amount  of 
crime,  and  that  where  you  had  no  League  at  all,  or  a  weak  League,  that  crime  did  not 
exist.  Although  this  witness  may  be  called  a  general  one,  in  some  directions  I  think 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  specific  one  in  this,  that  he  has  been  called  to  speak  to  the 
district  where  there  was  a  strong  League  existing,  and  where  crime  did  not  exist ;  and 
in  that  we  should  consider  his  evidence  to  be  specific. 

(The  President.)  At  any  rate  you  will  endeavour  to  apply  the  observation  I  made. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Certainly  ;  I  accept  very  gratefully  your  Lordship's  suggestion. 

(Mr.  Asquith.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  one  of  the  districts  especially  spoken 
to  by  Captain  Plunkett  was  this.  It  is  at  page  2,000, 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  that  a  weak  district? 
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(Mr.  Asquith.)  Strong. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Exactly  ;  then  that  agrees  with  Captain  Plunket,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  we  are  working  at. 


Mr.  John  Shea  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 


79.902.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Glenbay. 

79.903.  You  are  the  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Glenbay  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

79.904.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Glenbay  ?— Since  I  was  bom  very  nearly. 

79.905.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Glenbay  ?  Pretty  well. 

79.906.  What  is  the  average  size  of  their  holdings  ? — Oh,  I  should  say  about 


10  acres. 

79.907.  What  is  the  average  quality  of  the  land,  good  or  bad  ?— Very  bad. 

79.908.  Do  you  remember  the  distress  times  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

79.909.  What  was  the  condition  of  this  pirt  of  the  country  then?— The  people  were 

nearly  starving.  .  _ 

79.910.  Was  a  large  amount  of  relief  given  by  the  various  funds  that  were  started 

at  that  period  ?— Yes ;  a  good  deal  of  money  came  to  Glenbay. 

79.911.  Land  League  funds? — I  do  not  know  about  Land  League  funds,  there  was 

s  >me,  I  believe.  „  „  ,  T  xv  i 

79.912.  Gray’s  fund  ?— No  ;  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  s  fund,  1  think. 

79*913.  And  the  Mansion  House  fund? — Yes;  I  think  some  of  that  also. 

79  914.  Now  do  you  remember  also  at  that  time  that  large  numbers  of  people  left 
and  emigrated  from  this  district  ? — Yes  ;  a  great  number. 

79  915.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  people  themselves  as  to 
their’ food  and  clothing  and  houses  in  1879  ?— Their  food  was  very  bad. 

79,916.  What  did  it  consist  of  mostly  ?— Well,  I  would  say  Indian  meal  was  the 


staple  food  and  potatoes. 

79.917.  Indian  meal  and  potatoes? — Yes. 

79.918.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  Wynne  estate.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  with 
regard  to  the  rents  on  the  Wynne  estate  ? — As  a  rule  they  are  double  the  valuation. 

79.919.  Was  there  a  constant  change  of  agents  on  that  estate? — Yes. 

79.920.  Were  the  agents  themselves  in  favour  of  an  abatement  of  the  rents? — 

Altogether. 

79.921.  Were  you  a  tenant  yourself  on  the  estate?- — Yes. 

79.922.  Do  you  remember  the  National  League  being  started  at  Glenbay  ? — Yes. 
79*923^  When  was  that?— I  should  say  1885  or  1884. 

79*924.  Did  you  become  a  member? — Yes. 

79.925.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  resolutions  that  were  passed  by  your 

branch  of  the  National  League :  First  of  all  as  to  the  amount  of  rents  that  should  be 
paid  ? _ I  never  attended  meetings  of  the  National  League  in  Glenbay. 

79.926.  You  never  attended  a  meeting? — Never. 

79*,927.  Are  you  aware  of  any  resolutions  that  were  passed? — No,  not  much.  I  do 
not  know  much  about  them. 

79.928.  Now  in  your  opinion  did  the  branch  of  the  National  League  at  Glenbay 
encourage  or  discourage  the  commission  of  crime  and  outrage  ? — Oh,  discourage. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  He  never  attended  a  meeting. 

/  The  President.)  If  this  is  the  sort  of  general  evidence  we  may  assume  they  would 
all'say  this.  Are  you  going  to  call  attention  to  any  specific  fact? 

(Mr.  L.  Hart.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am. 

79  929.  Now  do  you  remember  the  evictions  in  1887  ? — Yes. 

79  930.  Do  you  remember  the  resistance  and  the  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 

-tenants  at  that  time? — Yes. 

♦  79,931.  Did  you  attend  the  evictions  ? — Yes. 

•/  79932.  What  took  place  upon  these  evictions  on  the  first  day  ? — On  the  first  day; 

the  first  thing  there  was  a  house  burnt  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Reardon. 

79.933.  On  the  first  day  Reardon’s  house  was  burnt  ? — Yes. 

79.934.  Did  he  have  a  family  ? — Yes,  and  a  large  family,  I  think. 

79.935.  How  many  in  number? — I  think  either  seven  or  nine. 

79.936.  After  Reardon’s  house  was  burnt  whose  house  did  they  go  to  ? — They  went 
to  a  man  named  Burke. 
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79  937  Did  they  set  fire  to  that  ?  -They  tried  to,  but  the  thatch  was  so  bad  it  would 
not  take  fire. 

79.938.  Did  they  demolish  the  house  ?— They  did*  they  demolished  the  roof  with 
crowbars. 

79.939.  What  was  the  size  of  Burke’s  family;  how  many  did  he  have  ?— Burke  and 
his  wife  and  I  think  four  children. 

79.940.  Did  you  see  the  children  on  that  occasion  ?— Yes. 

were  tliey  clad  Nearly,  naked  ;  scarcely  any  clothes  on. 

79,942.  What  was  the  condition  of  their  body;  well  nourished  ?— No  ;  starving  I 
should  say. 

79,943  Now,  after  Burke’s  house,  what  houses  did  they  go  to  ?— They  went  to  the 

h°™ eL°I  ^  t6;nan^S  named  Diggiri>  who  held  a  joint  occupation,  a  joint  holding. 

/  9,944.  1  wo  brothers  were  they  ? — Yes. 

79,945.  Pat  and  Tom  ? — Pat  and  Tom. 

/  9,946.  Let  me  take  Pat  first;  how  many  children  did  he  have  ?— I  think  he  had 
nine. 

w^i  wY  ^an/ou  descrih0  the  scene  that  took  place  when  these  people  were  evicted  ? 
Well,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  tenants  offered  the  terms  demanded  by  the  agent  and 
the  otner  man  promised  he  would  give  his  in  two  months’  time,  but  the  agent  refused 
both  offers  and  set  fire  to  the  house. 

79,948.  And  theu  the  house  was  burnt  down? — Yes,  both  houses 
houi9thatTithtbeCame  °f  tlle  Wife  an<J  family?-01‘-  ‘hey  went  to  a  neighbour’s 

Di^-< >0  you  remember 

79.951.  Both  families  ? — Yes. 

79.952.  Now  what  was  the  method  employed  in  burning  these  houses  down  ?— Well 

matCheS'  Th0y  had  Httle  to"h“  diP>*d  “  oil  and 

_Y9e’f3'  WaS  tbere  at  thiS  time  a  branch°f  ‘he  Land  League  in  existence  at  Glenbay  ? 

79.954.  When  all  these  houses  were  burnt? _ Yes. 

79.955.  And  the  tenants  evicted  ? — Yes. 

79.956.  Was  it  in  active  work  at  that  time  ? _ Yes. 

durfnftle^ictaW  “  **  ^  °f  evictions  any  outrage  committed  ?-Not 

(Mr.R.TReid.)  My  Lord  in  regard  to  what  your  Lordship  has  said  when  I  was 
u  ,  may  I  say  this  much  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  call  witnesses,  or  a  witness 

wp  6hdlffere?t  ,b?nfLes  m  reffard  t0  the  detailed  evidence  which  has  been  o-iveu' 
and  ue  have  selected  those  in  order  chat  it  might  not  be  said  we  have  picked  and 
chosen  those  so  as  to  let  your  Lordship  see  the  nature  of  the  evidence.  That  is  the 
=  t^ry^^P  mak6S  -th  regard  to  that,  I  wilfdo  my* 

{Jhe  President.)  I  daresay  you  have  heard  what  observation  I  did  make  It  was  to 
avoid  a*  far  as  you  could  calling  witnesses  to  give  general  evidence,  because  first  we 
thm.ght  you  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  that  kind,  and  secondly  we  have  had 

1J  g6t  geDeral  StatementS  fr°m  witneues  when  you  called  for 

(Mr  .  R.  T.  Reid.)  We  have  been  trying  to  economise.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
^iXtr^e?6  C°ndUCt  Uf  whioh  i-e  S  referred  1° 


Examined  by  Mr.  M.  Davitt. 


79.958.  One  question  about  these  people  that  were  evicted  and  the  houses  tliac  were 
themselves.  Dm  h®  h“d  0rd®  bulld  Ulose  touses  !~N°.  the  tenants  built  those  houses 

79.959.  They  were  built  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

.9,960.  And  set  fire  by  the  landlords' agents  ? — Yes,  by  the  landlord 

E  55696. — Kv.  £3.  , , 

vjr 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

79  961.  This  occurred  in  1887  ? — Yes.  T 

79,962.  Who  was  the  landlord  ?— The  Honourable  Rowland  Wynne. 

79  963  Was  the  Plan  of  Campaign  m  operation  on  this  estate  .  No. 

79  964  Are  you  sure  of  that?— No,  it  never  has  been. 

Z  12  fut^ng -  to  W  many  years  rent  the  tenant  owed  1-Oh, 

br  arin  :::e 

njghbourhood  1  ali-Mr.  John  Dillon.  1  mean  ?-Yes,  he  was  down  dunng  the 

eV^79,968.  Did  he  counsel  to  pay  the  rent  or  not?-He  counselled  the  people  to  pay 

"^Td  9695  How'much  did  he  counsel  them  to  pay  ?— He  did  not  counsel ;  he  called  ® 
ineetinf.  of  different  people  from  different  townlands  according  to  their  circumstances 
and  asked  them  wha  they  would  be  inclined  to  pay,  and  they  all  said  they  would  pay 
something  about  the  vacation,  and  he  advised  them  if  *ey  co^do  so^to  do^o.^  ^ 
79,970.  For  the  six  or  seven  years  which  some  of  them  owed  . 

meant  arrears. 

Mr.  John  Greany  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

79  971  Are  you  the  secretarv  of  the  Mount  Cashel  National  League  ?— Yes. 

We^i^calHt^oui^Casheh^WheiTwas^'hat  League  started  ?  the  National 

it  was  suppressed  '"September  188Jl-Xt  did 

79,975.  How  about  the  Land  League.  When  was  the  Land  League  started 
Mount  Cashel  ?— In  October. 

men7id"re,ist?-ln  October  1881.  when  the  Land  League  was 
SUP7FA?8  '  Between  these  periods  when  the  Leagues  were  in  fact  suppressed,  did  they 

b°?9$£  °ffrst°place?ha\m 

in  the  evidence  of  Tobin,  the  informer,  at  page  209o.  Now,  in  t  e  .  P 

y°79g9O80anUOe°re8are  ‘tteyH-nia^^neTere,  the  minute  book,  and  Mr.  Moriarty  has 
oo  the  books  wTth  the  limes  and  list  of  members,  and  all  the  cash  account. 
g°79,98L° Did  you  give  them  to  Mr.  Moinarty  L-  o  M,  Monarty  s  c  e*.  ^ 

79  982.  You  gave  a  list  of  members  to  Mr.  Mormrty  s  cierK  . 
of  the  League  ;  the  money  received,  and  the  expenditure. 

79  984”  oTb  •*>  “een  “telegraphed  fort  It  seems 

Mss  &  :  £ 

them.  Now,  Mr.  Greany,  tell  me  this,  were  you  constantly  present  at  the  meetings  o 

the  League  ? — Not  at  all  meetings. 

79,985.  What? — I  was  not  at  all  meetings. 

79’986'  Were  you  at  most  of  the  meetings  ?— I  was. 

79$»;  ‘w^thalfby  accidmit  when^you  S  happen  to  be  able  to  gol-What  is 

thi 7V, 989.  When  you  were  not  there,  was  your  absence  accidental  ?— It  was  not.  I 

ha?9imeThit  fs" what  I  shouh^calf accidental  absence  ;  you  had  business  to  do  else- 

99^  Where^Re^cople^who  were  members  of  that  League,  and  members  of  the 
nmrri'f'tpp  of  th°  Leicirue  persons  of  respectable  character  and  respectable  positio  . 
They 22  it was Ite  inA 7 sprctable  'men  of  the  parish  we  had  on  the  committee. 
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79.992.  Did  that  League  at  any  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  take  any  part,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  encouraging  crime? — No,  sir,  always  denounced  crime, 

79.993.  Did  you  do  your  best  yourself  to  prevent  it? — Certainly  in  every  way  that  1 
possibly  could. 

79.994.  I  do  not  know  if  you  knew  a  person  of  the  name  of  Denis  Tobin  ? — I  do  not 
known  him — just  to  hear  the  name — I  did  not  personally  know  him. 

79.995.  By  the  way,  was  your  branch  established  by  a  Mr.  McHenry  or  not  ? — It 
was  not. 

79.996.  Who  was  it  established  by  ? — In  the  establishment  of  the  branch,  I  claim 
the  responsibility  would  be  on  myself. 

79.997.  Oh,  you  were  the  person  to  establish  it? — Yes. 

79.998.  Was  Mr.  McHenry  a  member  of  it? — He  was  an  ordinary  member,  never 
attended  a  meeting,  took  no  other  part. 

79.999.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had  moonlighters  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes, 
there  were  moonlighters. 

80,000.  Were  they  friendly  to  your  League,  or  hostile  to  it? — Certainly,  I  consider 
them  hostile  to  the  League, 

80,001.  Have  you  ever  received  threatening  notioes  yourself  ? — Yes,  I  got  a  threat¬ 
ening  notice  myself. 

80,002.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  of  these  outrages.  As  far  as  you  know, 
had  people  in  the  Land  League  to  do  with  them  at  all— persons  of  the  Lajid  League  ? — 
Certainly  they  had  not. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

80,003.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  old  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

80,004.  What  were  you  ? — I  was  president. 

80,005.  About  how  many  members  had  you  ? — Well,  I  could  not  exactly  tell  you  at 
the  present  moment.  I  should  say  between  200  and  300  members  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number. 

80,006.  Who  kept  the  books  of  that  body? — The  secretary. 

80,007.  Who  was  he? — He  was  one  Hickey, 

80,008.  Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  eternity. 

80,009.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  that.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  books 
of  that  society  ?  The  books  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  old 
Land  League,  because  I  asked  him  for  the  books  and  he  told  me  that  he  destroyed 
them  that  he  did  not  like  to  keep  them  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  for 
fear  he  might  get  into  any  difficulty, 

80,010.  I  dare  say  your  explanation  is  correct.  When  the  Land  League  was 
suppressed,  this  man,  whether  right  or  wrong,  destroyed  the  books  ? — Yes. 

80,011.  He  told  you  so  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

80,012.  And  that  man  is  not  now  alive  ? — He  is  not,  he  is  dead. 

80,013.  You  say  in  this  book  you  copied  resolutions.  That  is  your  minute  book  ? — 
Yes. 

80,014.  Now  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  this.  It  commences  17th  October 
1885  ?— Yes. 

80,015.  You  objected  to  some  kind  of  crime  being  committed,  did  not  you  ? — Yes. 

80,016.  There  may  be  more.  I  will  read  you  the  only  denunciation  I  find.  What 
was  the  crime  you  objected  to  being  committed  ? — Oh,  well,  there  were  many  outrages 
committed. 

80,017.  Of  what  character  ?— Well,  they  were  visiting  houses  and  stealing  meat. 

80,018.  Visiting  Rouses  and  stealing  meat;  that  is  not  agrarian  ?— Certainly  it  is 
not. 

80,019.  You  know  what  I  mean? — Wanting  money  and  cutting  the  tails  off  horses. 

80,020.  Come  to  that  one  thing  ? 

(The  President.)  I  suppose  he  means  stealing  food? 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Yes.  He  says  that  is  not  agrarian. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  He  said  meat ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  cattle. 

( The  President.)  J7o,  I  think  he  means  food  meat  in  the  larger  sense. 

80,021.  (Sir  E.  James.)  When  you  said  stealing  meat  you  meant  stealing  meat  that 
had  been  cut  up,  that  was  in  the  house,  not  cattle? — Yes. 
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80,022.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

80,023.  The  people  took  the  meat  and  kept  it  for  themselves.  I  suppose  this  is  the 
resolution  : 

“  That  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  conduct  of  those 
“  night  marauders  who  are  going  about  striking  terror  into  honest  men,  demand- 
“  ing  money  and  stealing  pieces  of  meat,  &c.” 

That  is  your  denunciation? — You  will  find  a  great  many  more  further  on. 

80,024.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look.  This  is  what  we  have  here  : — * 

“  We  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  conduct  of  those  night 
“  marauders  who  are  going  about  striking  terror  into  honest  men,  demanding 
“  money,  and  stealing  pieces  of  meat,  &c.” 

—Yes. 

80,025.  When  did  people  begin  to  do  this  sort  of  thing? — I  did  not  see  it  but  once. 
80,026.  You  have  not  found  that  going  about  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  much,  people 
going  out  at  nights;  and  demanding  money  ? — Not  very  much. 

80,027.  Then  you  proceed  : — 

“  And  we  would  request  all  respectable  people  to  try  and  bring  these 
“  marauding  bagmen  to  justice.” 

That  was  for  demanding  money  and  stealing  meat. 

Then : 

“  Resolved  that  any  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  our  League  will  employ  no 
“  labouring  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Irish  National  League.”  4 

—Yes. 

80,028.  What  would  happen  to  the  farmer  who  did  employ  a  labouring  man  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Irish  National  League  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

80,029.  Suppose  a  man  did  not  obey  your  resolutions,  did  you  allow  him  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  League  ? — If  he  did  not  obey  the  resolutions  ? 

80,030.  Yes  ? — Certainly  he  would  be  expelled  from  the  League. 

80,031.  He  would  be  expelled? — Yes. 

80.032.  You  had  no  boycotting  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

80,033.  None?— No. 

80,034.  And  you  never  knew  anything  of  it  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

80,035.  It  was  quite  unknown  to  you  ? — Yes,  unknown  to  me  if  it  was  done  at  all. 
80,036.  All  the  rules  of  the  League  were  obeyed,  were  they  not  ? — They  were,  sir. 
80,037.  Then  to  give  equal  justice - 

“  That  any  labouring  man  who  is  a  member  of  our  League  will  work  for  no 
“  farmer  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  League  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
“  League.” 

—Yes. 

80,038.  Supposing  the  man  did,  what  became  of  him,  would  he  be  expelled  ? — He 
would. 

80,039.  They  obeyed  these  rules  so  they  were  not  expelled  ? — They  were  not 
expelled. 

80,040.  Because  they  obeyed  the  rules  ? — Yes,  they  obeyed  the  rules. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  do  not  want  to  read  these  at  present,  as  they  will  take  too 
much  time,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  look  at  the  book,  Mr.  Reid? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

80,041.  I  omitted  to  ask  a  question  or  two  in  regard  to  certain  names.  Tobin  has 
mentioned  some  names,  and  I  ought  to  have  asked  this,  and  I  must  apologise  for  not 
having  done  so.  Do  you  know  of  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  Tobin,  the 
informer,  have  you  read  those  names  ? — Yes,  I  have,  I  know  some  of  them,  and  I  do 
not  know - 

80,042.  You  do  not  know  all  ? — I  think  I  do  not  know  all. 
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80,043.  He  has  mentioned  different  persons.  One  was  T.  J.  O’Connor.  Was 
O’Connor  the  secretary  of  the  branch  of  the  League? — He  was  not;  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  League  at  all  when  Tobin  charged  him,  as  far  as  I  remember,  from 
reading  in  the  paper. 

80,044.  Was  he  a  member  afterwards  of  your  League? — He  became  president  of  the 
League  in  1887. 

80,045.  This  related  to  1880,  I  think  you  say  he  was  not  at  all  events  a  member  of 
the  League  then  ? — He  was  not. 

( The  President.)  What  was  his  Christian  name? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Thomas  J.  Connor  I  read  it.  What  he  says  was,  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  League  at  the  time,  but  seven  years  afterwards  he  was  president. 

80,046.  Do  you  know  whether  John  Griffin  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
I  could  not  say,  was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  League. 

80,047.  Do  you  rember  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — I  think 
he  became  a  member  in  1885. 

80,048.  Do  you  know  whether  Matthew  Delane  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League 
or  the  National  League  ?- — He  was  not,  sir. 

80,049.  That  purports  to  be  Brosna ;  did  you  know  the  other  branch  too,  the  Brosna 
branch  ? — Did  I  know  the  Brosna  branch. 

80,050.  Yes  ? — I  did. 

80,051.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Brosna  branch? — I  recollect 
hearing  some  of  the  Brosna  members  say  that  he  was  not;  that  is  all  I  know. 

80,052.  We  must  not  ask  you  that,  you  did  not  know  yourself? — I  did  not  know  of 
it  myself. 

80,053.  I  think  I  might  ask  it  shortly  this  way,  have  you  read  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  are  stated  by  Tobin  the  informer,  to  have  committed  different  crimes — 
have  you  read  those  names  ? — Yes,  I  read  the  names  in  the  paper. 

80,054.  You  have  not  read  them  since  ?— No,  I  have  not  read  them  since. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  thought  he  would  go  through  the  names.  I  will  not 
ask  more. 

80,055.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Who  was  the  Connor  you  have  been  speaking  of.  W 
was  his  Christian  name  ?- — Thomas  J.  O’Connor. 

80,056.  What  time  have  you  been  speaking  of  in  answer  to  this  gentleman  wh 
been  asking  you  questions,  what  years? — 1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  Na 
League  ;  he  was  no  member  in  1885  ;  he  paid  his  subscription  to  the  League  in  1886. 

80,057.  Is  that  the  time  you  are  speaking  of  ? — He  did  not  attend  any  meeting  of 
the  League. 

80,058.  Not  iD  1885  or  1886  ? — No,  but  he  paid  his  subscription  in  1886,  and  then 
he  became  a  member  of  the  League  in  1887,  and  he  became  President — he  was  elected 
President. 

80,059.  Then  what  you  have  been  meaning  to  tell  us  is,  that  in  1885  and  1886  this 
Thomas  J.  O’Connor  was  not  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

80,060.  And  did  not  become  so  till  1887  ? — Until  1887. 

80,061.  I  come  here  to  a  resolution  moved  by  O’Sullivan,  and  seconded  by  Kerry 
Keane,  and  unanimously  resolved  that : — 

“Any  person  who  drives,  or  works,  or  does  any  job  for  policemen  or 
emergency  men,  and  works  on  evicted  farms  be  put  down  as  enemies  of  the 
National  cause,  and  treated  as  such.” 

What  does  that  mean ;  how  do  you  treat  a  man  who  is  an  enemy  of  the  National 
cause  ? — Well,  I  objected  to  that  resolution. 

80,062.  But  Mr.  Shea,  it  says,  “  Unanimously  resolved”? — Yes.it  was  entered  in 
the  book  as  so,  but  I  objected  to  the  resolution. 

86,063.  Why  ? — Because  I  considered  that  that  resolution  was  not  a  right  one. 

80,064.  Why  ? — And  we  came  to  a  division  on  the  matter,  and  then  the  conclusion 
we  came  to  was  to  refer  it  to  the  Central  Branch. 

80,065.  I  will  read  the  report ;  is  it  because  you  divided  upon  the  matter  that  you 
say  it  was  “  unanimously  resolved.”  I  find  that  there  is  nothing  happens,  or  it  may 
be  a  way  you  have  got  of  doing  it  at  Glenhay,  but  I  am  on  this  point.  You  have  told 
me  you  divided  upon  it.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  and 
“  treated  as  such — shall  be  put  down  as  enemies  of  the  National  cause  and  treated 
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“  as  such.”  How  do  you  treat  an  enemy  of  the  Naftional  cause? — Well,  I  could  not 
say  what  the  man  meant  by  the  resolution ;  what  was  in  his  mind  when  putting 
forward  the  resolution. 

80.066.  Were  you  president? — I  was  not;  I  was  only  secretary. 

80,067.  Is  it  your  hand  that  put  this  down.  Is  that  your  writing? — It  is  my 
writing. 

80,068.  Then  this  is  remarkable,  you  having  spoken,  and  protested,  and  divided, 
you,  the  secretary,  write  down  “  unanimously  resolved  ”  ? — We  did  divide  in  the 
matter,  and  I  opposed  the  resolution,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harrington  about 
the  matter. 

80,069.  What  was  the  division,  were  you  pretty  nearly  divided,  did  you  seriously 
divide  upon  the  resolution  ? — Yes. 

80,070.  Why  did  you,  as  secretary,  write  down  “  and  unanimously  resolved.” 
“Moved  by  P.  H.  O’Sullivan  and  seconded  by  Kerry  Keane  and  unanimously 
“  resolved.”  Is  it  a  way  you  have  there  of  doing  it  ? — I  suppose  it  is. 

80,071.  When  you  divide  you  put  down  “unanimously  resolved,”  and  when  you 
unanimously  resolve,  what  do  you  put  down  then,  what  you  divide ;  do  tell  me  what 
the  meaning  of  these  words  is.  You  say  you  had  no  boycotting  in  this  district,  that 
they  should  be  “  put  down  as  enemies  of  the  National  cause,  and  treated  as  such.” 
As  secretary,  when  you  wrote  that  down,  what  do  you  think  it  meant  ? — What  did  I 
think  it  meant  ? 

80,072.  Yes? — Well,  I  know  very  well  that  whatever  it  meant  that  that  resolution 
was  divided  upon. 

80,073.  What  did  you  think  as  you  wrote  this  down  that  they  were  to  be  “  put  down 
“  as  enemies  of  the  National  cause  and  treated  as  such  ”  ;  if  there  was  no  boycotting 
in  your  district  how  were  you  going  to  treat  these  enemies  ? — We  had  no  boycotting 
in  the  district. 

80,074.  How  would  you  treat  an  enemy  of  the  National  cause? — How  would  I  treat 
him  ? 

80,075.  Yes? — Well,  certainly.  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
National  cause  there,  surely  and  certainly  I  think  it  would  be  just  and  right  to  boycott 
him. 

80,076.  Then  this  resolution  that  you  would  treat  him  as  such,  would  mean  to 
boycott  him  ? — 1  could  not  say  what  the  writer  of  that  resolution  meant  by  the  words 
he  wrote  in  the  resolution. 

80,077.  I  thought  you  wrote  it.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said  you  wrote 
it  ? — I  wrote  it  down  there  in  the  book. 

80,078.  If  you  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  why  did  you  divide  against  it  ? — Why 
did  I  divide  against  it? 

80,079.  Yes,  if  you  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  I  will  give  you  up. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  About  T.  J.  O’Connor,  was  he  in 
some  landlord’s  employment  for  a  certain  time  ? — He  was. 

80,080.  Until  1886  ?— Yes. 

80,081.  And  did  you  then  have  a  communication  with  Mr.  Harrington  about  the 
propriety  of  admitting  him  into  the  League  ? — Yes. 

80,082.  As  regards  the  other  names,  I  now  have  them,  and  I  will  read  them  with 
your  lordship’s  permission,  Delane  you  have  given  me,  John  Griffin  you  have  given 
me.  Was  William  Griffin  a  member  of  the  Land  League?— I  do  not  recollect  that  he 

wa  3. 

80,083.  Was  James  Griffin  a  member  of  either  the  Land  League  or  of  the  National 
League  ? — I  could  not  say,  because  we  had  two  or  three  James  Griffins  in  the  League, 
and  I  could  not  say  what  James  Griffin  he  meant. 

80,084.  If  you  cannot  say,  I  will  not  ask  you  any  further  ? — No,  sir,  I  could  not. 

80,085.  Do  you  know  whether  William  Delane  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He 
was  not. 

80,086.  Were  Tim  and  Maurice  Leahey  members  of  either  League  ? — No. 

80.087.  Was  Thomas  O’Connor  a  member  of  either  League,  not  T.  J.  O’Connor,  but 
Thomas  O’Connor? — We  had  two  or  three  Thomas  O’Connors  members  of  the 
League.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  one  was  a  member  or  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  that  was  the  list  he  gave.  Mr.  J.  T.  O’Connor  the  person 
referred  to,  I  will  call  him. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

80,088.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  draper  and  grocer. 

80,089.  In  what  town? — In  Knocknagashel  [ notes  of  evidence,  page  2098]. 

80,090.  Were  you  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Connor? — No. 

80,091.  Or  of  the  National  League  ? — No. 

80,092.  Were  you  at  the  time  of  the  Land  League  in  the  employment  of  some  land- 
1  ord  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  Lord  Headley. 

80,093.  And  were  you  while  you  were  in  his  employment  a  member  of  either  league  ? 
— No. 

80,094.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  Knocknagashel  or  Mount  Cashel  League 
afterwards  ? — I  did  in  1887. 

80,095.  For  the  first  time  ? — For  the  first  time. 

80,096.  It  has  been  stated  by  Tobin  that  you  promised  John  Griffen  51  if  he  would 
go  and  left  Batt  Connor’s  cattle.  Is  that  true  ? — It  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary  I 
was  always  against  such  things. 

80,097.  Did  you  have  at  any  time  anything  to  do  with  outrage  or  crime  of  any  kind  ? 
—  No,  always  denounced  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

80,098.  You  were  outside  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League  up  to  1887  as 
you  have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

80,099.  But  did  you  know  of  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League  in  your 
district  to  have  anything  to  do  with  crime? — No,  never. 

80.100.  And  since  you  have  been  President  of  this  Knocknagashel  branch,  has  it 
been  opposed  to  or  in  favour  of  crime  ?— Always  opposed  to  it,  but  it  was  not  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  down. 

80.101.  You  say  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  it  down  ? — It  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  down  crime ;  it  was  never  strong  enough  in  that  district  to  keep  down 
crime’ 

80.102.  I  infer  from  that  you  mean  there  were  Moonlighters  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Always. 

80.103.  And  as  far  as  your  judgment  goes,  were  they  separate  and  independent  from 
the  League  ? — Certainly,  yes. 

80.104.  And  hostile  to  the  League  ? — Certainly,  always. 

80.105.  I  think  I  may  confine  myself  by  asking  general  questions ;  did  you  know 
Tobin  ? — Well  not  much. 

80.106.  What  sort  of  a  person  waa  Tobin  ? — I  could  not  describe  him.  I  knew  him 
very  little.  I  never  spoke  a  dozen  words  in  my  life  to  him. 

80.107.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  character  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
dwells  ? — It  was  not  very  good ;  it  was  not  very  good  lately. 

80.108.  When  you  say  lately,  you  mean  since  when  ?— Since  about  1885 ;  he  was 
always  a  wild  young  fellow,  I  understand. 

80.109.  And  since  1885  you  say  he  had  not  had  a  good  character  ? — No,  notamono-st 

the  general  public.  ° 


Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

80.110.  Did  you  know  from  Tobin  that  he  was  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
police  ? — Yes,  I  inferred  so,  I  did  not  know  it  myself. 

80.111.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— No,  some  police  told  me  so 

80.112.  Some  police  told  you  what  about  Tobin— what  did  he  tell  you  ?— That  he 

was  in  the  company  of  another - 

( The  President .)  No,  we  cannot  have  that  statement. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

80,113.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  Lord  Headley  ? — Ye3. 

80,114  Had  you  some  cattle  stolen? — Yes. 

80.115.  When  was  that? — In  1885. 

80. 116.  May  I  ask  you  what  document  you  are  looking  at  P— My  resignation  from 

the  position  I  had  at  Lord  Headley  s.  & 

80.117.  If  you  want  to  look  at  anything  for  the  date  you  can  do  so?— It  is  for  thp 
date  I  want  it. 
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80.118.  Did  you  go  before  the  Land  League  at  all  before  you  resigned  ? _ No. 

80.119.  Or  after  you  resigned  ? — No  never. 

80.120.  Is  that  a  newspaper  report  of  anything  you  have  got  ? — It  is  the  “  K'firrv 

Sentinel.”  ^ 

80.121.  Just  let  me  look  at  it.  {The  same  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.)  This 
is  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  witness  of  the  9th  Januarv  1886  a  IpHot. 

to  the  editor  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  ’  rSt 

“  Dear  Sir.— Kindly  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter  in  the  next  issue 
“  of  your  paper,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

“  Thomas  O’Connor  ” 

Then  this  is  from  Knocknagashel  9th  January  18 
“  Sir,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hussey  ” - 

{The  President.)  To  whom  is  that  addressed  ? 

{Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  sending  in  his  resignation  to  the  Estate  Office  at  TraW  that 
would  be  to  his  landlord’s  agent  Mr.  Denny.  ’  at 

“  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hussey  who  I  regret  is  not  at  home,  I  beg  to  tender 
“  you  my  resignation  as  manager  of  the  Castleisland  and  Ploughlands  portion  of 
the  Headley  Estate  which  I  have  held  for  some  years  as  the  present  relations 
“  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant  make  it  quite  impossible  for  any  person 
“  no  matter  how  well  disposed  he  may  be,  to  continue  such.  I  would  strongly 
“  recommend  you  at  parting  to  withdraw  the  ejectments  which  you  have  served 
“  at  present  as  I  know  well  very  few  if  any  of  the  tenants  can  pay. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Yours  truly, 

s‘  Thomas  O’ Connor,” 

Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — No, 

80.122.  How  many  years  have  you  known  Tobin  ? — I  knew  he  was  there.  I  did  not 
know  him  personally,  a  little  boy  he  used  to  be  running  about  the  roads  for  a  long 
time,  I  knew  him  for  a  long  time  in  that  way.  « 

80.123.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? — 10  years  I  suppose. 

80.124.  Had  you  also  known  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Griffin,  a  tailor? _ Yes. 

80.125.  Where  was  he  ?— He  lives  in  the  village  of  Knocknagashel  i— He  is  there 
now. 

80.126.  Were  you  ever  in  his  house,  or  he  in  your  house  ?— Very  often,  he  got 

goods  for  customers  at  my  house  very  often.  ’  13 

80.127.  This  man,  John  Griffin  the  tailor,  does  oome  very  often  to  your  house 
Very  well.  Do  you  know  this  man  Batt  Connor  ? — Yes. 

80.128.  What  was  he  ?  —  He  was  a  large  farmer. 

80.129.  Did  anything  happen  to  his  cattle  at  all  ?— I  heard  there  was  a  cow  of  his 
stolen  and  killed. 

80.130.  When  ?  — Before  the  time  that  five  of  my  cattle  were  stolen! 

80.131.  When  was  that?— It  would  be  in  October  1  think  of  1885 

80,132-3.  Of  1885  ?— Yes. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lord,  perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  my  friends  to  say  that  this 
evidence  as  to  Tobin  I  read  rather  as  applying  to  1880. 

R  U  be  October  1880:  but  my  note  of  it  has  been  that  this  was 

in  1885  or  1886  at  page  2098  your  Lordships  will  find  it,  but  it  is  a  long  story. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  You  will  find  the  question  on  page  2097,  question  39  204. 

{The  President.)  He  starts  with  1885  or  1886, 

{Sir  H.  James.)  In  his  proof  he  begins  in  Eebruary  1880. 

{Mr.  11.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  was  in  1880  and  1885— it  was  in  May  or  June  of  1880 
that  Mathew  Delane  gave  him  a  gun  or  a  revolver,  he  kept  that  for  six  years  and  then 
gave  it  up  to  Morrissey  and  then  comes  Roche  a  member  of  the  Mount  Cashel  Brannb 
at  the  house  of  T.  J.  Connor. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend,  it  is  dear  that  my  friend  is  right,  here  is 
the  exact  question  39,204, — “  When  about  was  this,  the  raid  on  Connor’s  cattle ’in  1885 
or  1886.” 

{The  President.)  And  with  regard  to  this  witness,  he  gives  a  statement  of  him  iust 
as  the  witness  has  given  it,  question  39,156  «  Thomas  Denis  Connor  was  an  officer  of 
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“  the  Mount  Cashal  Branch  (A.)  Yes,  he  became  an  officer  in  1885  or  1886  after 
“  resigning  the  bailiff-ship  of  Lord  Headley.” 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  this  is  Thomas  J.  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  there 
are  several  Connors  mentioned  in  the  evidence.  You  will  find  that  they  are  T.  D.  and 
T.  J.  This  is  the  gentleman  referred  to,  because  he  has  been  the  bailiff  of  Lord 
Headley. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  subject  to  the  mistake  of  the  initials. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  initials  are  a  little  confused. 

80.134.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Your  name  is  Thomas  J.  Connor  is  it  not  ? — Thomas  J. 

Connor. 

80.135.  I  have  asked  you  about  Batt  Connor,  something  did  happen  to  his  cattle  ? — 

I  heard  there  was  a  cow  of  his  taken. 

80.136.  ( The  President.)  I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  was  at  the  same 

time,  or  near  about  the  same  time,  that  some  cattle  of  yours  were  taken  ? — There  were  —  d 

five  of  my  cattle  taken  after  that  occurrence. 

80.137.  Long  after? — Very  shortly  after. 

80.138.  That  you  fixed  in  1885  ? — In  1885. 

80.139.  (Sir  H.  James.)CW hich  occurred  in  October  1885,  yours  or  Batt  Connor’s. 

I  think  his  must  have  been  in  October,  mine  was  in  November,  I  think. 

80.140.  That  is  your  recollection  of  the  date? — That  is  my  recollection  of  the 

date. 

80,141  What  happened  to  Batt  Connor  ? — I  heard  there  was  a  cow  of  his  taken 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

80.142.  How  far  did  he  live  from  you  ? — About  two  miles. 

80.143.  Bo  you  know  anything  about  him  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  well. 

80.144.  What  did  you  know  about  him  ? — I  knew  him  well ;  I  often  met  him. 

80.145.  Was  he  living  in  a  hut — was  there  a  police  hut  near  him  ? — Yes,  and  there 
is  still. 

80.146.  How  came  that  about  ? — Through  influence,  I  think,  he  got  it  there. 

80.147.  But  what  did  he  want  it  for  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  wanted  it  at  all  at 
the  time. 

80.148.  But  why  was  it  said  he  wanted  it? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

80.149.  Oh,  yes,  come  Connor  ? — I  could  not  tell  you,  I  do  not  know. 

80.150.  What  is  your  idea  ? — I  do  not  think  he  wanted  it  at  all  at  the  time. 

80.151.  That  is  your  judgment ;  but  what  was  he  in  fear  of,  do  you  know? — He 
would  like  to  have  them  there,  I  suppose. 

80.152.  What  did  he  want  them  for  ? — To  look  about  his  farm,  and  mind  it,  very 
likely. 

80.153.  Mind  it  for  what  or  from  what  ? — After  the  cow  was  taken,  likely  he  would 
like  to  have  the  police  there. 

80.154.  Were  not  the  police  there  before  the  cow  was  taken? — I  could  not  tell, 
indeed,  I  am  not  quite  accurate  about  that. 

80.155.  A  man  does  not  want  police  protection  with  a  hut,  because  a  cow  is  taken  ? 

— He  does  not  have  police  protection,  the  hut  is  a  good  bit  away  from  the  house,  at 
least  about  two  fields  away. 

(Sir  U.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  are  two  or  three  questions  which  I  wish  to  refer  to 
in  this  witness’s  evidence,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  do  it  to-morrow  morning. 

(Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  10.30.) 
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Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
Thursday,  20th  June  1889. 

Mr.  Thomas  John  Connor  recalled;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

(Sir  H.  Jam.es .)  My  Lords,  I  have  to  ask  that  this  witness  shall  remain,  so  that  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity,  after  the  communication  of  some  information,  to  ask  him  a 
question  to-morrow.  It  was  a  course  taken  by  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  am  bound  to  do  this  if  I  obtain  the  information  I  wish.  This  is  the  book  the 
witness  has  produced,  and  there  are  some  extracts  I  wish  to  read  if  your  Lordships 
please.  F 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  one  other  extract,  my  Lords,  in  this  book. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  book  is  a  minute  book,  and  it  begins  : — 

“  Extracts  from  minute  book  of  proceedings  of  Knocknagoshel  Branch 
“  I.  N.  League,  established  17th  October  1885,  and  re-organised  the  26th  of 
“  December  1886.” 

October  25th,  1885 

“  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  I.  N.  L.,  hereby  denounce  and 
“  unitedly  condemn  any  member  or  members  who  associate  with,  deal,  trade,  or 
“  hold,  any  intercourse  with  any  person  or  persons  publicly  opposed  to  the 
“  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Irish  National  League.” 

“  Resolved,  that  any  member  who  deals  in  that  infamous  system  of  land 
grabbing,  be  expelled  from  this  branch  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
“  National  League  Law.”  ° 

Then,  my  Lords,  across  that  is  written  the  word  “  rescinded.  ” 

80.156.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  resolution  being  rescinded  ?— No  sir  I 
had  no  connexion  with  the  League  at  that  time  at  all. 

80.157.  But  you  have  since.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  rescinding 
ot  that  resolution  . — No,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

(The  President.)  Who  is  the  entry  written  by? 

80.158.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  this  is  in? _ I  know 

nothing  whatever  of  it.  1  had  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  League  until  1887 

80.159.  You  produced  this  book,  I  think  ?-No.  g 

80.160.  Who  did  produce  it  ? — Mr.  Greany. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  The  witness  before  him  produced  it. 

E  Ja™es\  Very  veil,  it  was  Shea  who  produced  it— the  last  witness. 

(Ihe  President.)  No,  Mr.  John  Greany. 

80.161.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Then  you  know  nothing  about  this,  do  you  ? _ No 

(Sir  H.  James.)  The  next  is  the  10th  January  1886  : 

“  resoWe°d 6-  ^  ^  P’  H'  °’Sullivan  and  Sec°uded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Greany,  and 

: rh?*^e  look  UP°?  an7  man  who  ^  a  member  who  pays  last  September  gale 
without  the  consent  of  this  branch  of  the  League  as  we  would  on  a  landgrabber 
“  or  emergency  man.  ° 

80.162.  When  did  you  join  the  League? — In  January  1887. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  There  is  this  one  of  November  15th,  1885,  which  comes  in  there. 

“  We  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  the  conduct  of  those  ni«-ht 
marauders  who  are  going  about  striking  terror _ ”  ° 

I  think  that  was  read  yesterday.  If  your  Lordships  do  not  remember  it  I  should  like 
to  read  it  again. 
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(The  President.)  It  was  read.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  terms  of  it. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  It  is  on  the  notes. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Then,  my  Lords,  January  17th,  1886  : 

“  Moved  by  Mr.  P.  H.  O’Sullivan,  and  seconded  by  Kerry  Keane,  and 
“  unanimously  resolved : 

“  That  any  person  who  drives  or  works  or  does  any  job  for  policemen  or 
“  emergency  men  in  huts  on  evicted  farms  be  put  down  as  enemies  of  the  National 
“  cause,  and  treated  as  such.” 

Then,  February  13th  : 

“  After  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  the  following 
“  resolutions  were  moved  in  globo  and  unanimously  adopted — Resolved,  that  we 
“  condemn  in  the  most  emphatic  language  the  conduct  of  James  Murphy  (late 
“  L.  League),  of  Knocknagoshel,  in  piloting  police  and  bailiffs  to  the  house  of  a 
“  respectable  farmer,  a  member  of  this  branch,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his 
“  cattle  for  nonpayment  of  an  exorbitant  rackrent.  That  we  further  condemn  the 
“  action  of  said  J.  Murphy  for  having  assisted  at  the  eviction  of  three  of  his  neigh- 
“  bours,  thereby  aiding  to  exterminate  from  their  native  soil  the  honest  but  long 
“  oppressed  tenants  of  Lord  Headley,  which  acts  we  denounce  as  those  of  an 
“  Irishman  of  the  lowest  type.  That  we  likewise  condemn  the  action  of  Batt 
“  Connor  in  his  new  capacity  of  bailiff,  through  his  runner  and  factotum,  James 
“  Murphy,  in  his  efforts  in  trying  to  coerce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a 
“  school  which  it  is  not  their  wish  to  do  so.  We  call  on  the  parents  to  use  their 
“  own  discretion  as  regards  the  education  of  their  children,  as  their  parish  priest 
“  has  told  them,  and  not  be  induced  by  the  threats  of  any  bailiff.  That  we  fail  to 
“  find  words  in  which  to  express  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  fiendish 
“  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  firebrand  Roe  on  the  impoverished  tenants  of  the 
“  bleak  and  barren  mountains  of  Glenbay.” 

That  Connor,  your  Lordships  will  remember,  is  the  man  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
evidence  of  Tobin. 

Then  on  the  13th  March  1887  : 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  : — “  Resolved,  that  we 
“  condemn  most  emphatically  the  attack  made  on  the  houses  of  two  exemplary 
“  members  of  the  Branch  on  Sunday,  6th  inst.,  by  a  party  of  armed  and 
“  disguised  ruffians.  We  denounce  this  as  the  act  of  Irishmen  of  the  lowest  type, 

“  and  detrimental  to  the  national  cause. 

“  Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  those  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers  who 
“  have  not  already  joined  above  branch  to  come  forward  at  once  and  do  so ;  also, 
“  those  who  have  given  in  their  names  are  requested  to  do  so  at  once,  as  this  will 
“  be  the  last  resolution  to  that  effect.  A  resolution  passed  at  the  Boyle  Branch 
“  rejoicing  at  the  resignation  of  Micky  the  Botch  was  read  and  adopted.” 

Then  on  the  20th  March  1887  : 

“  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Knocknagoshel  Branch  of  the  I.N.  League,  do 
“  hereby  unanimously  denounce  as  a  most  infamous  and  blackguard  proceeding 
“  the  conduct  of  those  misguided  night  marauders  in  their  attempt  to  roast  alive 
“  a  whole  family  in  the  house  where  we  hold  our  meetings,  and  we  compare  such 
“  conduct  to  that  of  Matthews,  the  Orangeman  who  made  a  similar  attempt  on 
“  an  evicted  tenant  in  a  L.L.  hut. 

“  That  we  also  emphatically  condemn  the  person  or  persons  who  went  at 
“  night  and  fired  shots  into  the  house  of  a  man  named  Walsh,  and  clipped  the 
“  tail  and  mane  of  his  horse,  and  we  call  upon  all  to  use  their  best  exertions  to 
“  put  a  stop  to  these  criminal  and  senseless  proceedings. 

“  20/3/87. 

“  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  above,  hereby  denounce  and 
“  unitedly  condemn  any  member  or  members  who  associate  with,  deal,  trade,  or 
«  hold  any  intercourse  with  any  person  or  persons  publicly  opposed  to  the 
“  principles  and  tenets  of  the  I.  N.  League.” 
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Then  on  the  10th  April  1887  : 

“  That  we  emphatically  condemn  the  action  of  these  parties  who  posted 
“  threatening  notices  against  and  poisoned  the  hens  of  Mary  P.  O’Sullivan 
“  Laughtwonder  recently,  as  barbarous  and  cruel.  That  the  committee  of 
“  this  branch  fully  agree  with  her  on  her  right  to  sell  her  little  plot  of  land  to 
“  her  choice  purchaser. 

“  (Signed)  T.  O’Connor.” 

Then,  on  the  29th  May  : 

That  we  strongly  condemn  the  farmers,  labourers,  &c.,  of  this  district 
who  have  not  joined  this  branch,  and  we  also  call  on  those  who  have  given  in 
their  names,  but  not  their  money,  to  come  at  once  and  pay  his  subscriptions, 
otherwise  their  names  will  be  publically  called  at  our  next  meeting. 

“  Adjourned  to  this  day  fortnight. 

“  T.  O’Connor.” 


Then,  12th  June  : 

That  we  deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Branch,  in  case 
they  are  summoned  before  the  Star  Chamber  Court,  to  absolutely  refuse  to 
give  evidence,  as  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  such  is  the  only  course  open 
to  the  people  to  successfully  defeat  the  blood  thirsty  and  wicked  designs  of  the 
landlord  jubilee  coercion  Government.” 


( The  President .)  What  is  the  Star  Chamber  referred  to  there  ? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  The  proceedings  under  the  last  Crimes’  Act,  I  presume  it  is. 

[Mr.  Lockwook.)  A  clause  which  enabled  an  investigation  to  take  place,  a  secret 
inquiry  which  was  called  generally,  and  in  debate,  the  Star  Chamber 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Certainly  not ;  the  Nationalistic  papers  chose  to  call  it  so. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  was  constantly  spoken  of  in  those  terms  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

(The  President.)  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  it  was  understood  to  mean. 

James.)  It  would  be  a  summary  proceeding,  an  investigation  under  the  Act 

Oi  loo7. 


{Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  investigation  that  is  referred  to  is  a  secret  investigation.  My 
friend  uses  the  words  “  summary  proceeding,”  it  is  not  a  summary  proceeding  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  secret  investigation. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  think  secret  is  not  quite  the  right  term.  The  Act  will  be 
before  your  Lordships.  I  think  a  copy  of  the  deposition  had  to  be  furnished  to  the 
person  against  whom  the  proceedings  were  taken,  the  Act  will  be  before  you.  Then, 

my  Lords,  there  is  only  one  other  matter  which  I  want  to  read,  that  is  the  last  in  the 
book  without  date  : 

“  Resolved,  that  should  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary 
“  Powers  contained  in  the  iniquitous  Coercion  Act  proclaim  the  National  League 
!  we  hereby  avow  our  intention  in  such  an  event  to  use  every  strategem  to  con- 
“  tmue  m  unbroken  order  our  branch  meetings,  and  we  hereby  invest  our 
‘  secretaries  with  full  authority  to  call  us  together  upon  the  shortest  notice, 
M  declaring  our  readiness  to  meet  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  in  houses  or  fields. 

“  T  O’Connor1”  ^  UP°n  ^  memberS  in  arrear  to  Pa?  UP  their  subscriptions.— 

Por  the  present  I  do  not  ask  the  witness  anything  more. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Any  question  that  may  be  put  by  us  will  be  reserved  also. 


Mr.  Thomas  Power  O’Connor,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

80.163.  You  are,  I  believe,  now  member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool? _ 

»/S  • 

80.164.  When  first  did  you  enter  Parliament  ? — 1880. 

80.165.  What  constituency  did  you  first  represent  ?— Galway  borough. 
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80.166.  You  represented  Galway  borough,  I  believe,  in  the  Parliament  extending 
from  1880  to  1885  ? — Yes. 

80.167.  You  then,  I  believe,  were  returned  for  Galway  and  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool? — Yes. 

80.168.  And  you  selected  the  Scotland  Division? — Yes. 

80.169.  And  you  have  represented  that  constituency  since  ? — Yes. 

80.170.  I  believe  Athlone  is  your  native  place  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

80.171.  Athlone,  as  we  know,  is  between  Roscommon  and  West  Meath  ? — Athlone 
is  in  two  counties  and  two  provinces,  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Shannon,  and  part  of 
it  is  in  Roscommon,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  part  of  it  in  West  Meath,  in 
the  province  of  Leinster. 

80.172.  West  Meath  is  a  place,  I  believe,  where  at  one  time  secret  societies,  Ribbon 
lodges,  specially  flourished  ? — Yes. 

80.173.  Do  you  remember  hearing  of  their  existence  in  your  earlier  years? — Yes,  it 
was  part  of  the  ordinary  stories  one  would  hear  as  a  boy  in  Ireland,  and  I  heard  of  it 
more  particularly  between  1867  and  1870,  because  I  was  then  connected  with  the 
press  in  Ireland. 

80.174.  You  were  first  connected  with  the  press  in  1867  ? — Yes. 

80.175.  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  the  press  in  this  country  ? — 
1870. 

80.176.  But  you  were  connected  with  journalism  from  1870  up  till  the  present 
time  ? — Yes. 

80.177.  When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  the  Land  League  organisation  ? 
— I  was  not  a  member  of  the  organisation  certainly,  until,  after  my  election. 

80.178.  Your  first  election  ? — My  first  election,  I  cannot  tell  precisely  what  time  I 
became  a  member,  but  I  think  it  was  shortly  after  my  election. 

80.179.  You  were,  I  suppose,  before  your  election,  from  your  journalism  experiences, 
pretty  familiar  with  Irish  politics,  and  also  with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  ? — I 
was  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  there  were  details  of  Irish  politics 
I  was  not  so  familiar  with,  because  I  had  not  lived  in  Ireland  from  1870  to  1880. 

80.180.  In  your  opinion,  at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League,  was 
a  combination  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

80.181.  What  reason  have  you  for  saying  that? — Well,  I  had  the  conviction,  that 
is  now  general,  I  think,  that  until  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  the  Irish  tenants  were  without 
any  protection  whatever  from  exorbitant  rent  and  from  eviction,  and  I  was  of  the 
conviction  which  I  think  is  now  universal  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  left  them  still 
largely  unprotected,  and  that  when  the  distress  of  1879  came,  the  tenants  required 
either  legislation,  or  for  want  of  legislation,  combination  for  self  protection. 

80.182.  Did  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  rejection  of  the  “  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  ”  Bill? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  to  a  large  extent  the  turning  point  in  the 
agrarian  struggle  in  Ireland. 

80.183.  And  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  your  opinion  it  was  necessary,  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  tenants,  that  some  organisation,  such  as  the  Land  League,  should  come  into 
operation  ? — Yes. 

80.184.  And  under  these  circumstances  you  attached  yourself  to  the  Land  League 
before  you  became  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  1880  ? — That  does  not  put  it  quite 
accurately,  because  I  had  become  a  member  of  the  Land  League  before  the  rejection 
of  the  Disturbance  Bill,  but  I  thought  that  a  combination  of  the  tenants  was  necessary 
to  procure  legislation. 

80.185.  When  first  did  you  take  any  active  part  in  connexion  with  the  Land 
League  ? — In  the  recess  of  1880. 

80.186.  Did  you  make  a  speech  ? — The  first  time  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  League 
I  presided  ;  I  was  chairman. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Would  your  Lordship  permit  me  here,  I  think  it  would  shorten  the 
matter,  to  take  a  speech  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  O’Connor  on  the  14th  of 
September  1880.  It  is  taken  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  September  15th, 
1880.  If  your  Lordships  will  permit  me,  I  think  it  will  shorten  this  examination,  to 
read  one  or  two  extracts  as  embodying  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s  views  at  this  time.  I 
find  you  say. 

“  In  the  same  way  the  principles  of  the  Land  League  are  called  novel, 
*4  because  the  principles  of  peasant  proprietary  is  an  ancient  institution.  The 
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**  principles  of  the  Land  League  are  called  communistic,  because  the  desire  of  the 
“  Land  League  is  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  own  property.  They  are 
“  called  revolutionary,  because  you  seek  to  increase  the  number  of  property 
“  owners,  and,  therefore,  of  the  most  conservative  element  in  society.  The 
“  principles  are  called  principles  of  confiscation,  because  in  every  pronouncement 
“  that  has  come  frcm  any  responsible  speaker  of  this  organisation  you  have 
“  always  laid  down  that  the  rights  of  property — have  stated,  however,  they  may 
“  have  been  originated — cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  full,  ample,  and  fair 
“  compensation.  I,  therefore,  find  that  your  principles  are  called  novel,  because 
“  they  are  ancient ;  communistic,  because  they  establish  individual  proprietor- 
“  ship ;  revolutionary,  because  they  lead  to  conservative  principles ;  and 
“  confiscatory,  because  they  recognise  to  the  fullest  the  rights  of  property.” 

80.187.  Are  those  the  views  that  you  have  held  ? — I  held  them  then,  and  I  hold  them 
now,  and  I  have  always  advocated  them,  and  I  may  say  that  I  used  almost  ipsissima 
verba  in  my  speeches  in  America. 

80.188.  I  suppose  that  during  the  Parliament  of  1880  and  1885  you  were  not  in 
Ireland  very  much  ? — 1  was  there  during  the  recess  occasionally. 

80.189.  But  you  would,  of  course,  be  detained  in  accordance  with  your  parliamentary 
duties  ? — My  professional  duties  would  detain  me  during  the  recess  to  a  large  extent, 
and  also  my  official  duties  as  President  of  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain. 

80.190.  How  many  did  your  party  number  in  Parliament  at  that  time  ? — When  we 
started  ? 

80.191.  Yes  ;  how  many  of  you  were  there  ? — We  started  with  about  60  to  70  Home 
Rulers  ;  but  then  a  certain  number  of  our  party  branched  away  from  us,  and  we  were 
left  with  about  37  ;  that  gradually  increased  as  Parliament  went  on  to  44  or  45. 

80.192.  I  suppose  the  smaller  the  number  the  harder  the  work  ? — The  harder  the 
work,  certainly. 

80.193.  During  the  recess  you  say  that  you  visited  Ireland.  Whom  did  you  find 
acting  as  the  staff  at  the  office  of  the  Land  League  ? — During  the  recess  of  1880  I  was 
in  Ireland,  and  I  was  in  Ireland  during  the  recess  of  1881  till  I  went  to  America.  I 
found  in  1880  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Brennan,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  at  the  time. 
I  have  no  very  clear  recollection,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  there  at  the  time,  but  I  saw 
him  there  in  that  recess  or  the  following,  I  cannot  recall  which,  very  frequently  at  the 
office. 

80.194.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  at  this  time  that  the  staff  was  insufficient  for 
working  the  Land  League  in  a  practically  efficient  manner  ? — Yes. 

80.195.  And  did  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  organisers  ? — My  opinion  was. 
without  casting  any  reflection  on  the  very  hard  worked  gentlemen  who  were  in  the 
office,  that  the  correspondence  was  getting  into  arrear,  and  that  the  office  required 
further  manning,  and  I  suggested  very  strongly  the  increase  of  the  clerical  staff,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  the  person  who  originally  suggested,  but  if  I  did  not  I 
certainly  backed  up  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  organisers  throughout  the 
country. 

80.196.  I  believe  that  your  suggestion  was  acted  upon  ? — It  was.  I  do  not  say  it  was 
my  suggestion,  but  the  matter  was  discussed. 

80.197.  Not  yours  only,  but  yours  in  agreement  with  others  ?— Yes.  I  should  say 
that  the  appointment  of  the  organisers  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
branches,  so  much  as  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  branches  which  were  already 
established  ;  the  movement  had  grown  of  itself. 

80.198.  That  was  in  your  parliamentary  recess  ? — The  recess  of  1880. 

80.199.  Afterwards  we  know  in  the  Parliament  a  Coercion  Bill  was  introduced  ? _ 

Yes. 

80.200.  And  you,  I  believe,  opposed  that  tooth  and  nail  ? — Yes. 

80.201.  The  claim  for  the  Bill  was  based,  I  suppose,  on  the  statistics  of  crime  ? _ 

Yes. 

80.202.  Do  you  remember  at  the  time  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  as  to  whether 
you  had  merely  the  actual  statistics,  that  is  the  number  of  crimes  alleged  to  be 
agrarian,  without  description  ? — Yes,  the  Government  were  committed  to  coercion  by 
the  Queen’s  speech,  and  I  think  the  first  or  second  stage,  the  preliminary  stage 
I  mean,  of  the  Bill,  had  been  gone  through  before  Mr.  Forster,  or  before  the  Irish 
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Government  produced  the  details  of  the  statistics  on  which  the  Bill  was  demanded ; 
it  was  strictly  confined  to  general  totals  of  crime;  that  was  one  of  our  charges 
against  Mr.  Forster. 

80.203.  Those  statistics  afterwards  were  analysed,  I  believe,  by  you  ? — They  were  ; 
the  statistics  were  produced  in  the  shape  of  Blue  Books,  month  by  month,  and  the 
first  was  for  the  month  of  October,  and  I  think  that  was  produced  on  the  second  or 
third  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  Bill. 

80.204.  I  will  take  this  matter  shortly  ;  afterwards  did  it  transpire,  on  the  analysis 
of  the  statistics,  that  many  of  the  alleged  agrarian  crimes  were  in  respect  of  extremely 
paltry  matters  ? — Yes. 

80.205.  Such  as  breaking  panes  of  glass  in  a  man’s  house  ? — Yes. 

80.206.  Upsetting  three  beehives  ? — Yes. 

80.207.  Turning  over  the  head  of  a  large  cock  of  hay? — Yes.  Maliciously  spilling  a 
barrel  of  tar.  Let  me  explain.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  statistics  did  not  contain 
a  large  number  of  very  serious  and  grave  crimes,  but  that  in  addition  to  that  a  large 
number  of  extremely  trivial  and  petty  offences,  if  offences  at  all,  were  bulked  together 
in  that  great  total  of  agrarian  crime  which  was  held  to  justify  the  Coercion  Bill. 

80,208  I  do  not  think  I  need  ask  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  at  present,  anything  more 
about  your  conduct  in  Parliament.  I  come  now  to  your  visit  to  America,  which,  1 
think,  took  place  in  1881  ? — I  left  Ireland  on  October  5th,  1881. 

80.209.  Did  you  proceed  to  America  alone  or  in  company  ? — Well,  I  was  alone  in  the 

sense - 

80.210.  Was  Mr.  Healy  with  you  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Healy  came  some  time  afterwards.  I 
was  not  alone  because  there  was  an  American  gentleman  named  Mr.  Dillon  Eagan. 

80.211.  Was  this  your  first  visit  to  America? — Yes. 

80.212.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  any  persons  in  America — any  personal  knowledge  I 
mean  ? — None  whatever.  I  do  not  remember,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  travellers 
in  Ireland,  ever  having  met  an  Irish  American  except  Mr.  Eagan,  and  him  I  only  knew 
for  a  few  weeks. 

80.213.  When  you  got  to  America  what  place  did  you  go  to  ?— I  landed  in  New 
York  on  Saturday,  October  15th,  and  I  spoke  in  New  York.  On  the  following  night 
at  Steinway  Hall— I  think  it  was  the  following  night,  either  Sunday  night  or  Monday 
night,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  which. 

80.214.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  gentlemeu  who  were  present  at  that  meeting  ? 
— I  remember  Mr.  P.  A.  Collins,  because  he  presided. 

80.215.  Mr.  Collins  we  have  heard  of  before;  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? — Not  then,  but  afterwards.  Then  he  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  then,  and  since,  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts. 

80.216.  I  suppose  the  political  meetings  in  America  are  like  political  meetings  else¬ 
where.  At  such  meetings  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  appear  on  the  platform  ? — In 
America  I  should  say  the  platform  was  rather  more  strongly  manned  than  it  is  here. 
In  America  they  drag  ;  I  won’t  sny  drag  in,  but  they  name  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
connexion  with*  the  meeting,  more  than  we  do  here  ;  a  number  of  gentlemen  are  made 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  meeting,  and  they  have  all  seats  on  the  platform. 

80.217.  I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  inquire  into  the  personal  character  of  every 
gentleman  on  the  platform  before  the  meeting  ? — A  platform  in  America  at  that  time 
would  be  quite  as  unknown  to  me  as  the  people  in  the  gallery  of  this  court  at  the 
present  moment,  and  a  great  deal  more  so,  because  I  dare  say  I  could  recognise  some 
of  the  people  in  the  gallery. 

80.218.  You  spoke  at  this  meeting  at  the  Steinway  Hall  ? — Yes,  at  Steinway  Hall. 

80*219.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  speech  has  been  referred  to  or  read  ? — It  has  not 

been  referred  to  ;  you  have  a  copy  there;  a  copy  taken  from  the  “New  York  Herald  ” 
of  the  following  morning. 

80,220.  Do  you  remember  what  date  ? — It  would  be  October  17th  or  18th. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Have  you  the  paper  ? — No,  but  the  paper  is  in  the  office. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Mr.  Attorney,  I  have  got  here  a  copy  of  the  speech,  if  you  like  to 
have  it  now. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  do  not  want  to  take  it  from  you. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  will  come  to  it  later  on. 
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80.222.  What  is  the  date  of  the  “New  York  Herald”? — The  meeting  was  on 
October  16th  or  17th,  and  it  would  be  the  following  morning. 

80.223.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  1881  ? — 1881,  yes.  The  best  way  to  get  it,  if  you 
require  its  production,  would  be  to  apply  at  the  London  office  of  the  “  New  York 
Herald.” 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  My  Lord,  I  feel  I  should  not  read  this  speech  until  my  learned 
friend  the  Attorney- General  has  got  it  before  him,  and  so  I  will  postpone  it  for  the 
present. 

80.224.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Did  you  make  this  copy  yourself? — By  my  secretary. 

80.225.  Forgive  me,  for  a  moment.  Is  this  supposed  to  be  the  whole  of  it  ? 

\The  document  was  handed  to  the  Attorney- General.'] 

Yes,  the  whole  of  my  speech. 

80.226.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  was  the  next  meeting  that  you  attended  ? — Boston. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Prince,  who  was  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  celebrated  American  orator,  since  dead,  was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

80.227.  Was  the  platform  occupied  by  men  of  position? — The  platform  was 
occupied  by  men  of  position,  and  it  was  also  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  sang  for  an  hour  before  I  was  allowed  to  speak,  at  least 
I  think  it  was  an  hour ;  perhaps  it  was  less.  It  seemed  to  me  an  hour,  and  a  great 
deal  longer  than  an  hour. 

80.228.  Did  you  subsequently  address  a  meeting  at  St.  Louis  ? — I  subsequently 
spoke,  practically  sometimes  seven  times  a  week,  practically  I  think  I  might  say  five 
or  six  times  a  week  for  seven  months. 

80.229.  How  many  times  a  night  ? — Usually  only  once  ;  but  then  it  was  usually 
two  hours. 

80.230.  Then  I  will  not  read  all  the  speeches.  My  Lord,  I  will  refer  merely  to  some 
of  the  principal  places  at  which  Mr.  O’Connor  spoke.  You  spoke  at  St.  Louis  ? — Yes. 

80.231.  You  spoke  also  at  Demser? — Yes. 

80.232.  I  have  given  you  Steinway  Hall  ? — Yes. 

80.233.  And  you  spoke  at  Boston  ? — Yes.  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Ledville,  Weblow,  San 
Francisco,  and  about  20  times  in  the  State  of  California,  and  a  great  many  other 
places. 

80.234.  Generally,  what  was  the  subject  on  which  you  spoke  ? — I  began,  I  think  I 
could  almost  repeat  the  speech  I  made,  just  now  ;  I  began  by  saying  that  the  potato 
crop  of  Ireland  was  the  main  reliance  of  the  Irish  people ;  I  think  I  described  it  as  the 
thin  partition  that  divided  the  mass  of  the  Irish  tenantry  from  starvation  ;  that  in 
1879  that  partition  broke  down  by  the  failure  of  the  crop  ;  then  I  traced  our  acts  and 
conduct  from  that,  and  then  I  alluded  to  the  Disturbance  Bill,  and  the  unprotected 
state  in  which  the  tenants  were. 

80.235.  Is  it  true  to  suggest  that  at  these  meetings  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that 
the  physical  force  party,  or  the  extreme  party,  exerted  any  influence  whatever  over 
the  meeting? — I  never  met  an  individual  in  America  who  avowed  himself  a  member 
of  the  physical  force  party. 

80.236.  Would  it  be  true  to  suggest  that  the  places  you  were  to  visit  were  arranged 
by  the  extreme  party  ? — Certainly  untrue.  They  were  arranged  by  myself,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Dillon  Eagan  part  of  the  time  ;  and  after  that,  practically  by  myself ;  and, 
indeed,  the  arrangement  was  very  slipshod  and  inconvenient,  because  I  had  to  complain 
of  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Parnell  had,  that  I  was  sent  very  long  journeys  to  different 
points,  far  apart. 

80.237.  Who  is  Mr.  Dillon  Eagan? — He  is  now  a  lecturer  in  America.  He  was 
attached  to  me  simply  as  a  person  who  knew  America,  and  had  lived  a  great  many 
years  in  it,  and  who  had  the  local  knowledge  I  was  wanting  in. 

80.238.  But  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  your  tours  ? — He  was,  if  I  may  say 
so,  a  tender  to  me,  but  we  separated  after  about  four  or  five  weeks. 

80.239.  Did  you  find  the  people  with  whom  you  were  associated  during  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking  to  be  extremists  ? — I  may  say  that  I  was  very  much  surprised  at 
the  general  tone  of  the  Irish  Americans  whom  I  had  met.  I  expected  to  find  it  very 
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extreme,  and  I  found  it  more  moderate,  at  least  amongst  those  that  I  met,  more 
moderate  than  the  expression  of  opinion  of  people  in  Ireland ;  a  great  deal  more 
moderate  than  the  expression  of  opinion  amongst  my  fellow  countrymen  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

80.240.  May  I  give  an  instance  of  that.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  my  Lords  too 
much  with  them  ;  I  will  leave  it  rather  to  my  learned  friends  to  test  the  general  state¬ 
ments  you  make.  I  trust,  my  Lord,  that  in  the  examination-in-chief  you  think  that 
course  is  right  ? 

( The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  come  now,  please,  to  the  convention  which  took  place  in  Chicago 
in  November  and  December  1881  ? — Yes. 

80.241.  Had  Mr.  Healy  joined  you  then  ? — Yes. 

80.242.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Have  you  an  official  report  of  that  ? — I  never  knew 
that  an  official  report  of  that  was  issued. 

80.243.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Was  Mr.  Healy  at  that  Convention? — Yes. 

80.244.  When  did  Mr.  Healy  join  you  in  America? — I  think  about  two  months  after 
I  went  there ;  Father  Sheehy  and  Mr.  Healy  came  over  to  America  at  the  same 
time. 

80.245.  Did  you  find  that  the  same  class  of  persons  attended  this  Convention  in 
Chicago,  the  same  class,  I  mean,  as  the  one  with  which  you  have  been  associated  up  to 
now,  in  America  ? — Not  entirely  the  same  ;  because  the  Convention  was  almost  con¬ 
firmed  to  Irish  Americans.  My  other  meetings  were  presided  over  and  officered  as 
much  by  native  Americans  as  by  Irish  Americans. 

80.246.  The  Convention,  of  course,  consisted  of  delegates  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

80.247.  Did  you  ever  take  any  part  whatever  in  any  secret  conclave  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  ? — No,  I  took  part  in  one  of  the  Committees  on  Resolutions. 

80.248.  I  will  come  to  that  presently  ? — It  was  secret  in  the  sense  that  our  resolu¬ 
tions  were  strictly  confined  to  the  members  of  the  committee  ;  but  the  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  public  meeting. 

80.249.  An  ordinary  committee  meeting,  as  distinguished  from  the  public  meeting  ? 
— Quite  so. 

80.250.  Were  you  aware  that  any  secret  meetings  were  being  held;  I  mean  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  I  do  not  mean  private  meeting  like  a  meeting  of  the  committee  ? — 
The  only  thing  I  was  aware  of  was,  I  gathered  things,  because  people  did  not  speak  to 
me  upon  the  matter,  but  I  gathered  that  the  delegates  of  different  States  met  together, 
and  I  thought  for  the  purpose  of  organising  the  States’  policy. 

80.251.  That  would  be  the  private  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  a  particular 
district  ? — Yes. 

80.252.  That  you  speak  about  ? — And  I  heard  of  a  meeting  of  the  priests,  I  think. 

80.253.  Of  the  priests  ? — Yes. 

80.254.  Who  were  delegates? — There  were  a  large  number  of  priests  delegates 
there  ;  I  may  say  I  requested  a  large  number  of  my  friends  in  the  priesthood  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose,  as  I  thought,  of  moderating  any  excesses  that  any  delegate 
might  show,  and  a  large  number  of  priests  did  attend  in  consequence. 

80.255.  Did  you  speak  at  the  Chicago  Convention  ? — I  did  not. 

80.256.  Did  Mr.  ldeaiy  ? — No  ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  only  person  from  Ireland 
who  spoke  was  Father  8heehy ;  he  spoke  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Healy  and 
myself.  And  the  intervention  was  justified  by  this.  The  first  presiding  officer  of 
the  Convention  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Hymes,  he  conducted  the  proceedings  with  very  great 
vigour  and  very  great  strength  ;  but  there  was  then,  when  there  came  to  appointing 
the  final  officer — there  is  a  temporary  officer — there  are  two  or  three  temporary 
officers,  in  fact,  at  every  great  meeting  in  America,  and  then  they  finally  appoint  the 
permanent  officer ;  and  the  permanent  officer  who  was  finally  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  think,  was  Dr.  Betts,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Betts  was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
I  think  there  was  a  suggestion — it  was  a  very  mild  suggestion — of  objection  to  him  on 
account  of  his  being  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  it  was  thought  fit  that  Father 
8heehy,  as  a  Catholic  clergyman,  should  immediately  get  up  and  repudiate  any  religious 
question  like  that  being  raised. 

80.257.  Did  you  meet  at  that  Convention  Mr.  Patrick  Ford? — Yes. 
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80.258.  Who  introduced  him  to  you,  or  you  to  him,  do  you  remember  ? — I  went  to 

see  him  myself.  . 

80.259.  Where,  at  Chicago  ?— Yes,  at  Chicago. 

83.260.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before  ?— Never. 

80*261 .  Was  he  at  the  meeting  at  Chicago  ?— Yes. 

80,262.  Did  you  see  anything  of  him  there  ? — Yes,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him. 

80*263.  During  the  time  that  you  were  with  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  did  he  consult  you 
with  regard  to  extreme  measures,  or  make  any  suggestions  of  extreme  measures  to 

you  ? _ Oh,  none,  whatever ;  I  never  heard  a  word  about  extreme  measures  in  the  sense 

of  revolutionary  measures.  I  consider  him  very  revolutionary  on  land  measures, 
because  he  has  since  come  over  to  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Land  Nationalisation 

m°80,?6e4 .^Did  you  meet  Boyle  O’Reilly  ?— I  met  him  the  day  I  landed. 

80.265.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  gentleman  whom  you  met  upon 

this  occasion  ? — In  Chicago  ? 

80.266.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  your  visit  to  America ;  the  names  of  prominent  men, 
possibly,  who’ have  been  mentioned  during  this  inquiry  ?— Well,  I  think  1  have  met 
pretty  well  all  the  persons  whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  though  I  did  not  know 

them  at  the  time.  .  .  .  ,  ,  „  -■ 

80.267.  I  want  to  put  a  general  question  to  you  with  regard  to  Mr.  t  ord  and  any 
other  person  you  met.  During  the  whole  of  your  visit  to  America,  was  there  any  dis¬ 
cussion  in  your  presence  as  to  any  dynamite  policy,  or  any  extreme  measures  of  that 

kind?  . 

(The  Witness,  after  a  pause.)  I  remember  only  one  occasion. 

80.268.  What  was  that  ? — That  was  Mr.  Finnerty.  Mr.  Finnerty  had  a  conversation. 
There  were  three  or  four — five  or  six  persons,  in  fact,  practically — who  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  any  means  were  justifiable  to  attain  Irish  rights  ;  and  I  spoke  very 
calmly  then  to  him  on  the  matter,  but  afterwards  I  lost  my  temper,  and  he  said  he  was 
very  glad,  and  he  preferred  me  very  much  discussing  a  question  when  I  lost  my  temper 
than  when  I  kept  it,  and  I  found  that  nobody  whatever  gave  him  the  least  sympathy. 

80.269.  When  there  was  the  least  inkling  of  that  kind  given,  you  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  vour  view  boldly  and  strongly  ?— Boldly  and  strongly  to  the  contrary,  and 
sometimes  with  a  good  deal  of  temper.  I  think  I  should  add  that  I  think  there  was 
an  attempt  to  make  allusion  to  a  policy  of  violence  at  the  Convention;  but  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  not  clear,  because  I  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  against  it  came 
out  so  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  individual  that  I  do  not  know  that  he 
was  allowed  even  to  express  his  views. 

80.270.  Do  you  remember  who  that  individual  was  ? — I  cannot  recall  his  name  at 

the  present  moment.  . 

80.271.  With  that  exception  was  there  any  attempt  at  the  Convention  to  advocate 

the  views  of  the  extreme  party  in  that  direction  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  priest  who 
made  an  observation;  I  think  his  name  was  Father  O’Leary.  May  I  tell  you  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  observation  was  made  ? 

80.272.  Will  you  please  shortly  tell  us  ? — Well,  in  signing  my  name  to  the  call  for 
the  Convention  I  had  two  special  reasons,  I  think  they  are  pretty  well  set  forth,  rather 
rhetorically  perhaps  in  the  speech  I  gave  during  the  Convention  in  the  hall  there.  First 
to  give  an  opinion  of  the  streegth  of  our  movement  in  America,  and  secondly,  and  perhaps 
still  more,  to  collect  money.  I  saw  several  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Chicago  during 
the  progress  of  the  Convention,  and  I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  organising  or  starting  a 
subscription.  I  asked  several  gentlemen  to  give  it  a  good  start  by  putting  down  500 
dollars  or  something  like  that ;  and  there  was  a  certain  coyness  at  first ;  but  after  a  while 
a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  got  to  start  a  subscription,  and  the  subscription  was 
started ;  and  it  then  spread  very  rapidly ;  and  the  different  delegations  from  the  States 
in  the  hall  held  a  little  informal  meeting  amidst  a  good  deal  of  noise — of  course  the 
noise  with  40  or  50  meetings  which  were  being  held  at  the  same  time — then  a  man 
said,  “  I  pledge  the  branches  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  15,000  dollars,”  or  something  like 
that;  and  in  consequence  of  this  noise  and  confusion,  the  figures  of  which  mainly 
interested  me,  I  did  not  hear  it,  but  there  were  spasmodic  utterances  of  the  kind.  I 
remember  only  clearly  that  Father  O’Reilly  said  something  about  rifles  or  something 
•of  that. 
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80.273.  I  will  not  trouble  you  further  then.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  you  had 
token  part  in  the  Convention  at  a  certain  committee? — Yes. 

80.274.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  was  a  committee  on  resolutions? — Yes. 

80.275.  Who  constituted  that  ? — The  presiding  officer  was  Dr.  Connaty,  then  Father 
Connaty,  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Connaty. 

80.276.  Mr.  Healy,  was  he  a  member? — Mr.  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy  and  I 
were  asked  to  attend  this  committee  on  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
views  of  the  people  at  home. 

80.277.  What  were  the  resolutions? — They  are  published  in  the  “  Irish  Nation,” 
which  has  been  produced  already. 

80.278.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  again,  they  have 
been  read  already  more  than  once.  This  is  the  “  Irish  Nation,”  Saturday,  10th  of 
December  1881. 

(The  President.)  Ido  not  quite  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  Committee 
on  Resolutions,”  will  you  explain  shortly  what  it  means  ? 

( Witness.)  Well,  in  America  both  in  Congress  and  in  public  meetings,  the  rules  of 
Congress  are  regulated  a  great  deal  by  committee,  a  committee  is  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  resolutions,  and  then  they  come  up  for  adoption  by  the  general 
body. 

80.279.  They  would  prepare  the  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  your 
Committee? — Yes;  and  the  idea  was  for  the  committee  to  represent  the  different 
sections,  corresponding  to  the  French  system  of  bureaus,  I  think  they  are. 

80.280.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  resolutions  are  published  here  on  page  6  of  the  “  Irish 
Nation”  of  the  date  that  I  gave  the  10th  of  December. 

80.281.  Are  these  the  resolutions  that  were  framed? 

“  Father  Conaty  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  then 
“  obtained  the  floor,  and  said  he  was  ready  to  report.  The  three  representatives 
“  from  Ireland  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  and  the  resolutions 
“  had  been  framed  in  large  part  by  them.  (Applause.) 

“  He  read  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
“  Committee : — 

“  Resolved,  That  as,  in  the  words  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ* 
“  ence,  ‘  The  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  only  power  from  which  a  government 
“  justly  derives  its  authority/  and  in  the  mind  of  one  of  Her  British  Majesty’s 
“  present  Cabinet  Ministers,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  *  After  100  years  of 
££  ‘  English  rule  in  Ireland,  English  rule  there  can  only  be  maintained  by  50,000 
“  ‘  bayonets,’  this  Convention  declares  English  rule  in  Ireland  to  be  without 
“  legal  or  moral  sanction,  and  demands  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  a 
“  national  government,  based  upon  the  will  of  the  Irish  people. 

“  Resolved,  That,  as  the  English  Government  has  avowed  the  resolve  to 
“  subjugate  the  Irish  nation  by  wholesale  eviction,  by  the  arrest  of  every  friend 
“  of  the  popular  cause,  the  suspension  of  every  popular  right,  and  the  terrorism 
“  of  military  force ;  and  as  the  Irish  people  have  shown  an  equal  determination 
k‘  to  meet  these,  and  by  passive  resistance  defeat  this  attack  on  their  liberties, 
“  this  Convention,  representing  the  Irish- American  race,  pledge  the  people  of 
“  Irish  birth  and  Irish  descent  in  this  country  to  stand  by  the  people  at  home  in 
“  this  momentous  struggle  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  and  resources. 

“  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  thoroughly  indorses  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
“  leaders  at  home  in  the  present  crisis ;  that  we  have  entire  confidence  in  their 
“  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  and  that  we  tender  to  them  and  to  the  Irish 
“  people  at  large  the  expression  of  our  sympathy,  and  the  assurance  that  in  every 
“  struggle  against  British  rule  they  will  be  fully  sustained  by  their  kindred  in 
“  America.” 

“  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  £  no-rent  *  manifesto  of  the  home 
“  executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  at  once,  as  the  best  available 
“  weapon  to  strike  their  landlord  jailers,  and  as  a  swift  and  smiting  instrument 
“  to  abolish  utterly  a  bad  and  hateful  system,  and  as  a  fitting  answer  of  the  Irish 
“  people  to  the  attempt  of  the  coercion  minority  to  force  the  acceptance  of 
“  defective  legislation  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.” 
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“  Resolved,  That  with  the  view  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  foregoing  address, 
and  resolutions  the  Convention  recommends  that  a  special  levy  of  — — ” 

And  then  there  was  a  blank  ?— Yes,  and  that  was  to  be  filled. 

80.282.  From  the  organisations  here  represented,  and  all  other  organisations 
friendly  to  the  Irish  cause;  and  from  the  friends  of  such  organisation,  be 
forwarded  as  an  instalment  before  the  1st  day  of  February  1882  to  the  Central 

“  Treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.” 

Those  were  the  resolutions  ?— And  that  was  afterwards  filled  in  by  the  figure  25,000 
dollars. 

80.283.  That  was  the  only  business  of  the  Committee  upon  which  vou  served  ? _ 

Certainly.  J 

80.284.  Did  you  attend  any  other  public  meetings  ? — At  Chicago  on  that  occasion  ? 

80.285.  Yes.  I  think  you  spoke.  There  is  one  meeting  at  which  you  spoke  ? — I 
spoke  at  a  meeting ;  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  McCormack’s  Hall.  It  was  not  a 
meeting  of  the  Convention ;  it  took  place  during  the  Convention,  and  yet,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  Convention  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  a 
public  meeting  after  the  meeting  of  certain  organised  bodies  in  the  day. 

80,086.  You  spoke,  I  think,  and  - ?— Mr.  Healy  spoke  and  Father  Shoehv 

spoke.  •  J 

80.287.  And  yourself? — And  myself;  and  the  chairman  was  the  Hon.  Judge 
Moran ;  he  was  the  chairman  and  he  spoke. 

80.288.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  speech  has  been  read  or  not,  I  think  parts  of 
it  have  ? — Parts  of  it  have  been  read. 

80.289.  You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  this  speech,  Mr.  O’Connor.  I  will 

leave  it,  my  Lord,  for  my  learned  friend  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  speech,  some  extracts  of 
which  have  been  read.  Is  that  the  only  speech  you  made  at  the  Convention  ? _ Yes. 

80.290.  When  did  you  return  from  America?— I  left  America  in  the  last  davs 
of  April  1882.  Yes,  it  would  be  the  last  days  of  April. 

80.291.  Did  you  attend  other  meetings  after  the  Convention,  as  vou  had  been 
attending  meetings  before  ? — Yes,  just  as  before. 

80.292.  That  came  in  the  middle,  not  the  middle,  but  nearer  the  end  of  your  tour  ? 

6S. 

80.293.  I  need  not  ask  you  further  about  the  subsequent  meetings,  Chicago, 
because  I  suppose  the  answer  you  have  given  me  refers  equally  to  those  as  to  the 
meetings  preceding  Chicago  ? — Yes. 

80.294.  Now,  Mr.  O  Connor,  I  think  on  your  way  home,  or  when  you  came  to 
this  side,  you  heard  of  the  terrible  tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park  ?— My  first  information 
was  from  a  captain  of  the  Navy,  I  think,  a  captain  or  a  commander,  who  was  one 
of  my  fellow  passengers,  and  who  came  to  me  when  the  pilot  landed  from  Queenstown 
and  conveyed  it  to  me. 

80.295.  Did  that  come  to  you  as  your  colleagues  have  told  us  it  came  to  them 
as  a  terrible  shock?  Yes,  I  would  not  like  to  describe  the  feelings  inspired  in  me 
at  the  moment ;  they  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  when  I  was  leaving  America 
about  10  days  before,  the  papers  contained  the  news  there  of  the  release,  or  the 
impending  release,  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  of  several  of  the  political  prisoners  ;  and  a 
relative  of  mine  was  in  jail  at  the  time,  a  sister,  and  I  expected  to  come  home 
and  find  her  meeting  me  released  from  prison,  and  to  find  Ireland  tranquil  and 
cur  party  triumphant.  I  used  some  very  strong  expressions,  to  express  the  horror 
which  the  crime  had  created  in  my  mind,  and  those  expressions,  I  think,  I  do  not 

know  whether  they  got  into  the  Press  or  not,  they  certainly  did  not  get  into  the 
Jnsn  Jrress. 

80  296.  Now  when  you  returned  to  England,  of  course  the  Land  League,  as  we  know 
had  been  suppressed  at  that  time? — Yes. 

80.297.  Now  I  bring  you,  please,  to  the  time  when  the  National  League  came  into 
existence.  A  corresponding  organisation  was  created  in  Great  Britain  ?— Yes. 

80.298.  Known  as  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  ? _ Yes. 

80.299.  What  was  your  first  connexion  with  that  organisation?—!  have  been 
connected  for  a  great  many  years  with  Irish  organisations  in  England.  Mv  first 
connexion  was  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  old  Home  Rule  Confederation 
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which  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Butt.  My  next  connexion  was  as  joint  honorary  secre- 
tary  with  Mr.  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain.  And 
mv  next  connexion  was  as  president  of  the  National  League,  a  position  I  still  hold. 
80,300.  You  are  now  the  president  of  the  National  League  of  Gieat  Bntain  .  Anc 

have  been  for  four  or  five  years.  .  ~  , 

80  301  (Mr  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  National  League  was  started  in  October 

1882’  was  not  it  ?— It  was  started  in  Ireland  in  1882.  The  date  is  m  the  minute 
book  but  it  was  some  time  afterwards  that  it  was  started  m  England.  I  think  that 
is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  that  book  which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  it. 

80.302.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  the  25th  of  March  1881.  Whose  handwriting  is  this 

in  ?_lThat  is  Mr.  Frank  Byrne’s  handwriting. 

80.303.  The  25th  March  1881.  I  am  only  referring  to  this  to  give  your  Lordships 

the  date  ?— That  is  the  Land  League. 

30.304.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  England  ?— Yes. 

( Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  asking  as  to  the  National  League. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  wanted  the  Land  League  m  England.  I  have  got  it. 
(Mr.  Lockwood.) : — 

“  In  obedience  to  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  a  meeting  of 
“  Irishmen,  representative  of  shades  of  Irish  National  opinion,  was  held  on  this 
“  evening  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  t6  consider  the  best  means  of  estab- 
«  lishing° in  Great  Britain  a  sister  organisation  to  the  Irish  National  Land  League.” 

Then  the  circular  letter  is  attached,  I  find.  It  is  a  lithographed  letter. 

«  Dear  gIRj  March  21,  1381. 

“  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Land  League  movement  would  meet  with 
“  considerable  support  in  Great  Britain  if  practical  steps  were  taken  there  for  its 
“  development.  I  am  therefore  encouraged  to  ask  if  you  can  attend  a  meeting  at 
«  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  next  Friday  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
“  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  sister  orgamsa- 

“  tion  to  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

“  Ciias.  S.  Parnell.” 


80.305.  I  was  for  the  moment  asking  you  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
National  League  in  Great  Britain.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— -I  cannot  tell  at  this 
moment.  My  memory  is  that  we  changed  the  name  “  Land  League  into  t  e 
“  National  League  ”  after  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  establishment 

of  the  National  League  in  Ireland.  ^  , 

80  306.  You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  When  first  did  you 
meet'  him  ? — I  met  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  the  year  1880. 
80,307.  In  what  capacity  was  he  acting  then  ? — I  do  not  think  at  that  moment  he 

was  acting  in  any  official  capacity.  AT  T 

80  308  Did  you  meet  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons?— No  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  House  at  Commons  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  It  was  before  the  general 

6  &80  309.  I  beg  your  pardon  ?— I  think  I  must  have  known  him  before  that,  but  my 
first  distinct  recollection  of  meeting  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  in  the  offices  of  the  old  Home 
Rule  Confederation,  which  were  at  3,  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  m  a  top 

r°80  310  Then  afterwards,  I  think  you  met  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons’?_He  was  then  general  secretary  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  and  1 
was  honorary  secretary  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  daily  and  current 
business  of  the  organisation  would  be  transacted  by  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  and  by  me— by 

him  under  directions  from  me.  .  ,  .  .  , 

80  311.  Was  that  work  in  connexion  with  the  organisation  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  *— The  chief  work  of  all  the  Irish  associations  in  England  has  been 
the  organisation  of  the  Irish  vote  by  registration,  and  their  direction  and  guidance  at 

eiecUons.  ^  AtUr.iey- General.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  whether  Mr.  O’Connor 
produces  these  books  or  not,  because  we  shall  have  some  questions  to  ask  about  them 
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if  he  does  not.  If  he  does  not  produce  them  I  do  not  trouble  ?— I  think  they  are 
referred  to  in  my  affidavit. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  produce  them.  f  ? 

80  313  (Mr  Loclcwood)  So  far  as  you  know,  where  do  these  books  come  from  . 
They  came  from  Mr.  John  Brady,  I  think,  who  is  at  present  the  general  secretary  of 

the  National  League  of  Great  Britain. 

80  314.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  your  affidavit  here. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  My  reason  for  interposing  was  this  With  reference  to 
certain  books  which  have  been  produced  from  the  British  Land  League,  I  only  wanted 
to  know  whether  it  might  be  taken  formally,  whether  Mr.  O  Connor  produces  these 

books  or  not.  .  ~  n  ., 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  They  are  alluded  to  m  Mr.  0  Connors  affidavit. 

(The  President.)  We  shall  see  what  his  statement  is  with  reference  to  it,  but  1 
understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  personally  produce  them,  but  Mr.  Brady  produces 
them? — I  can  identify  the  handwriting.  .  -  m,  , 

80,315.  But  we  want  to  know  the  custody  from  which  they  came.  They  ha\e 

n08O316?  (The  AttorneyAGeneral.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  ?— May  I  explain  I  had  them 
for  reference.  I  spent  half  an  hour  or  so  over  them  some  weeks  ago. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  that  there  is  a  letter  m  the 
book  asking  them  to  be  returned  as  having  been  lent  to  Mr.  0  Connor  for  the  purpose 
of  preparin|  his  proof.  That  was  a  letter  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  who,  I  think,  is  a  clerk  of 
Mr  Lewis’s  I  only  wanted  not  to  get  it  at  present  appearing  on  the  note  that  these 
were  produced  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  because  some  questions  will  have  to  be  asked  about 

thG(Mr°Lockwood).  Your  Lordship  will  remember  how  I  came  to  use  them.  They  were 

Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  the  point.  He  says  they  were  lent  him  for  the 

purpose  of  preparing  his  proof.  T  •  >  «•  ? 

80.317.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  They  were  sent  to  you,  I  suppose,  from  Mr.  Lewis  s  office  ?— 

Yes  I  am  a  very  busy  man  and  I  have  not  had  time  go  refer  to  them.  i 

80  318.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  not  to  be  taken  as  embodying  these  m  the  evidence 
of  Mr  O’Connor.  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain  ana 
your  connexion  with  it.  You  told  me  you  are  the  president.  Mr.  Frank 
the  secretary  ? — He  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  think  he 
was  ever  secretary  of  the  National  League  of  Great  Britain,  I  think  that  was  established 

subsequently  to  his  departure.  That  is  my  recollection.  .  , .  -  T 

80  319  Did  you  receive  from  time  to  time  grants  from  the  Irish  Association  .  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  we  were  in  an  extremely 
impoverished  condition,  and  we  received  grants  constantly  from  the  organisation  in 
Ireland,  which  was  then  receiving  very  large  sums  of  money  from  America  ;  but  when 
I  became  President  of  the  National  League  (I  think  it  was  m  1883  or  1884)  1  told  the 
members  of  the  organisation  that  either  they  must  make  it  self-supporting  or  I  could 
not  continue  my  connexion,  and  I  think  we  have  never  received  any  contribution  from 

Ire80  32anYeou  objected,  I  think?— I  bbjected.  I  said  we  ought  to  be  well  enough  off 
in  England  to  support  an  organisation  of  our  own,  and  if  we  were  not  able  to  support 
it  it  was  a  great  deal  better  it  should  cease  to  exist.  I  knew  it  would  not  cease  to 
exist  but  it  would  require  a  little  pressure,  and  we  should  get  the  requisite  funds.  - 
So' 321.  Were  you  aware  of  the  grant  which  was  made  by^a  cheque  to  frank  Byrne  l. 

_ I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  clear  recollection  of  it.  I  think  it  was  made  before 

mv  return  from  America,  but  it  would  be  quite  an  ordinary  transaction. 

80  322.  Have  you  looked  at  this  book,  which  is  one  of  the  books  with  which  1  have 
■just  been  dealing,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  there  is  any  resolution  contained 

in  it  with  regard  to  the  cheque?— Will  you  show  me  the  book?  . 

80,323.  Just  look  at  that.  [Handing  book  to  witness .] — This  is  m  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  I  see.  ... 

80  324.  No ;  but  do  you  find  first  of  all  a  resolution  relating  to  this  cheque  . 

80,325.  (The  Attorney- General.)  What  is  the  date  ? — Iriday,  December  29th,  1882. 
I  was  in  England  at  that  time  though  I  was  not  present  at  this  meeting. 
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“  The  general  secretary  wrote  stating  that  he  was  still  unfit  to  return  to  his 
“  duties  ;  and  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Parnell  making  application  for  an 
“  advance  of  100/.  to  which  he  had  received  no  reply. 

“  The  organisers,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Kelly,  sent  in  reports,  the  former  for 
“  weeks  ending  16th  and  23rd  instant,  and  the  latter  for  week  ending  16th  only. 

“  The  finance  committee  presented  a  report  showing  receipts  for  three  weeks 
“  ending  December  30th,  1 61.  Is.  6d.  expenditure  in  petty  cash  for  same  period 
“  21.  13s.  3 \d.,  and  recommended  a  rate  [?vote]  of  111.  3s.  2 \d.  to  cover  office 
“  salaries,  10/.  Os.  0 d.,  salary  and  travelling  expenses  Mr.  Walsh  71.  13s.  2 \d., 
“  travelling  expenses  Mr.  0‘Donnell,  M.P.,  12/.  Os.  0 d.  Cash,  Mr.  M.  J.  Kelly, 
“  10 1.  Os.  0d.,  secretary  s  expenses,  Wigan,  81.  10s.  0c/.,  and  printing  account 
“  23 1.  0s.  0 d.n  6 

Then  there  was  a  resolution  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

80.326.  That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Byrne  ? — That  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Byrne. 

80.327.  Is  there  any  further  entry  with  regard  to  a  cheque  ?  — Yes,  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  general  secretary.  This  is  Friday,  January  5th,  1883. 

80.328.  ( The  Attorney  General.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  in  Mr.  Byrne’s  hand¬ 
writing  :  “  The  general  secretary  wrote  stating  that  he  was  still  unfit  to  return  to  his 
duties.”  That  cannot  be  in  Byrne’s  handwriting.  Byrne  was  the  general  secretary  ? 
— It  is  very  like  his  handwriting.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Byrne  wrote  up  the  minutes 
after  his  return  to  business. 

80.329.  It  is  in  Byrne’s  handwriting,  is  it  ? — It  is  very  like  Byrne’s  handwriting. 

80.330.  (The  President.)  Do  you  know  when  he  returned? — I  cannot  say  at  this 
moment. 

80.331.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  told  it  is  Byrne’s  handwriting  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
1  am  right,  it  is.  Then  the  next  entry  is  Friday  January  5th. 

80.332.  (The  President.)  Did  he  return  to  his  duties? — He  returned  to  his  duties. 
He  was  absent  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  from  his  duties  before  he  went  to  America. 

80.333.  (The  President.)  I  was  not  aware  that  he  returned  to  his  duties  ? — I  think 
he  did,  my  Lord.  I  cannot  say  that  either. 

80.334.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  After  the  letter  from  Cannes  did  he  return? — No, 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  could  not  say. 

80.335.  (Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Do  you  know  McSweeney’s  handwriting  ? — The  late 
Mr.  McSweeney  ? 

80.336.  Yes  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  would  recognise  it.  My  strong  impression  is  that 
this  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Frank  Byrne. 

80.337.  (The  Attorney -General.)  Quite  true  ? — And  what  would  probably  occur  would 
be  that  Frank  Byrne  would  come  and  find  some  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and  then 
would  proceed  to  write  them  out.  Then  I  have  January  5th,  1883. 

80.338.  (Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Have  you  read  the  15th  December  1882? — No. 

80.339.  There  is  one  of  the  15th  December  1882? — Yes. 

80.340.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Whose  handwriting? — I  think  it  is  Mr.  Byrnes, 

“  A  letter  from  the  general  secretary  was  read,  stating  that  he  was  still 
“  unfit  to  return  to  business,  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Executive  to  its 
“  financial  position,  there  being  only  a  sum  of  11.  6s.  Id.  on  hand  if  the  rate 
“  [?  vote ]  asked  for  at  present  meeting  would  be  adopted.” 

80.341.  Is  it  rate  or  vote? — It  looks  to  me  like  rate. 

80.342.  (The  President.)  Mr.  O’Connor  read  it  rate  in  the  other  resolution? — Yes, 
ray  Lord.  I  fancy  the  meaning  of  that  was  we  notified  to  our  branches  that  was  the 
amount  of  money  required — 

“  and  that  very  little  money  would  come  in  during  the  holidays,  while  the 
“  ordinary  expenses  would  still  be  running,  and  that  a  printing  account  of  23/. 

“  was  due.  He  advised  an  application  to  the  Irish  National  League,  through 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  for  an  advance  to  cover  present  requirements.  The  secretary  also 
“  suggested  an  adjournment  of  a  fortnight  to  cover  the  Christmas  holidays.” 

80.343.  Do  you  find  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cronin,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
resolved  at  the  same  meeting — 
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“  That  the  Executive  instruct  the  secretary  to  apply,  through  Mr.  Parnell,  to 
“  the  Irish  National  League  for  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet  our  immediate 
“  requirements.” 

Do  you  find  that  in  the  same  ? — Yes. 

80.344.  [The  Attorney -General.)  That  is  Byrne’s  handwriting  too? — I  think  so. 
There  is  an  interlineation.  I  could  not  say  whose  handwriting  that  is.  The  minutes 
are  signed  by  Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 

80.345.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  have  read  the  29th  December,  I  think? — Yes. 

80.346.  “  The  general  secretary  wrote,  stating  that  he  was  still  unfit  to  return  to 
“  his  duties,  but  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Parnell.”  Will  you  turn  to  the  5th  Januar/ 
1883  ?— Yes. 

80.347.  Read  that,  please  ? — 

“  A  letter  was  read  from  the  general  secretary,  who  was  still  too  unwell  to 
“  be  present,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  his 
“  application  to  Mr.  Parnell  for  an  advance  of  100?.,  and  that  the  financial 
“  position  of  the  Executive  was  very  bad,  the  organisers  being  without  salary  for 
“  three  weeks,  and  dealing  generally  with  the  business  of  the  meeting.” 

80.348.  Now,  will  you  hand  me  that  book  for  a  moment.  I  want  to  look.  Whose 
handwriting  do  you  say  the  last  is  ? — I  think  it  is  Mr.  Frank  Byrne’s. 

80.349.  You  pointed  to  some  handwriting  just  now  which  you  said  you  thought  was 
Mr.  McSweeny’s  ? — Yes. 

80.350.  I  should  like  to  see  that  ? — Mr.  McSweeney  was  then  acting  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  and  probably  he  would  take  notes  of  these  meetings  at  which  Mr.  Byrne 
was  not  present,  and  Mr.  Byrne  would  write  them  up  afterwards. 

80.351.  Is  that  Mr.  McSweeney’s? — Yes,  that  is  Mr.  McSweeney’s.  Mr.  McSweeny 
did  not  write  very  well,  and  he  did  not  spell  very  well. 

80.352.  The  others  you  have  read  you  believe  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Byrne  ? 
— They  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Byrne. 

80.353.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  remainder  of  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  with  regard  to  that  cheque  ? — None,  beyond  a  general  knowledge.  I  mean  that 
applications  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  occurred  frequently,  and  that  this  cheque 
of  100?.  would  not  make  any  more  impression  upon  me  than  any  other  cheque  of 
100?.  obtained  in  the  same  way.  I  mean  subsidies  from  the  organisation  in  Ireland 
were  of  common  occurrence. 

80.354.  When  did  you  last  see  Frank  Byrne  as  far  as  you  recollect  ? — I  think  a 
short  time  before  he  went  to  France.  I  saw  him  after  my  return  from  America 
frequently. 

80.355.  {The  President.)  Where  did  you  see  him? — I  would  see  him  either  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  offices. 

80.356.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Now,  you  have  said  that  you  had  some  knowledge  of  Irish 
history,  and  you  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Irish  people.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
has  been  the  effect  upon  the  Irish  people  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell.  That  is  so  far 
as  crime  and  outrage  are  concerned  ? — I  think  the  effect  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  has 
been  to  substitute  constitutional  agitation  for  revolutionary  movements,  and  to 
substitute  open  combination  for  secret  combination. 

80.357.  So  far  as  you  know  has  crime  and  outrage  ever  been  encouraged  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Land  League  or  by  the  National  League  ? — Certainly  not, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

80.358.  Is  it  true  to  suggest  of  you  personally  that  you  have  ever  lent  your  coun¬ 
tenance  to  crime  or  to  outrage  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  even  been  suggested, 
but  if  it  were  suggested  it  would  be  most  untrue. 

80.359.  I  must  put  it  to  you,  because  I  undei  stand  these  charges  are  made  against 
all  you  gentlemen.  Therefore  I  put  it  to  you  and  I  am  bound  to  put  it  to  you.  My 
Lord,  advisedly  I  have  dealt  very  generally  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Connor.  I  trust 
it  will  not  occur  to  your  Lordships  that  I  have  acted  improperly  in  so  doing. 

{The  President.)  Certainly  not,  on  the  contrary,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right 
course  and  to  leave  it  to  cross-examination  on  the  points  upon  which  the  general 
language  is  questioned. 
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80.360.  You  have  written  a  very  elaborate  history  of  the  Parnell  movement  ? — I 

have  written  a  history,  yes.  . 

80.361.  Will  you  tell  us  from  what  date  you  would  fix  the  inception  ot  the  move¬ 
ment  ? — Of  the  Land  League  movement  ? 

80.362.  Of  the  Parnell  land  movement,  not  the  Land  League  movement,  the  entire 
movement  ? — I  would  like  to  understand  your  question  a  little  more  clearly.  Do  you 

mean  the  inception  of  Mr.  Parnell's  power  ?  .  ,. 

80.363.  No,  the  entire  movement.  To  put  it  plainly,  when  do  you  say  the  thing 
started  ? — What  things  do  you  mean  ? 

80  364.  The  Parnell  movement.  The  entire  land  movement  ?— If  I  am  to  answer 
in  that  general  way  I  should  say  the  movement  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Parnell  movement,  started  about  three  centuries  ago.  ,  T 

80,365.  ( The  President.)  That  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  question  is  put f— 1 
wish  to  gather  his  sense,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Now  listen  to  this  : 

“  After  frequent  meetings  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  energy  of  the  Irish 
“  people  in  both  countries  should  be  effectively  put  to  work  for  the  emancipation 
“  of  the  peasantry,  they  drew  up - 

u  They,”  I  may  tell  you,  are  Mr.  John  Devoy,  Mr.  James  J.  Breslin,  and  Mr.  Davitt. 

_ they  drew  up  and  transmitted  to  the  Irish  members  ot  Parliament  the 

“  following  proposition  (it  was  the  formulation  of  the  now  historic  movement  to 
“  recover  the  land  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people  and  to  establish  there  peasant 
“  proprietary).  „ 


This  book,  I  may  tell  you,  Mr.  O’Connor,  is  a  book  called  “  Ireland  of  to-day,”  written 
bv  Mrs  Margaret  F.  Sullivan,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  with  an  introduction 
by  Thomas  Power  O’Connor,  M.P.  I  will  just  read  to  you  a  passage  from  the  intro¬ 


duction. 


“  I  have  read  the  work  to  which  these  few  words  are  a  preface,  and  I  find  a 
“  clear  and  honest  setting  forth  of  the  past  and  present  of  the  Irish  question. 
“  The  writer  puts  the  case  in  a  simple,  straightforward,  and  practicle  way,  and 
“  anv  intelligent  person  who  reads  the  pages  will  have  an  accurate  idea  or  the 

“  Struggle  of  the  hour . .  The  work  is  indeed  a 

“  storehouse  of  facts  and  argument,  and  will,  I  believe,  do  much  toward  making 
“  the  Irish  question  better  understood,  and  the  motives  and  objects  or  the  Ins 
“  people  more  justly  appreciated.” 

Now  do  you  see  there  that  this  authoress  with  your  approval  says  that  this  matter  to 
which  I  refer  was  the  original  formulation  of  the  now  historic  movement?  .  1  will  read 

you  what  it  is  : 

“  First.  Abandonment  of  the  federal  demand,  and  substitution  of  a  general 


“  proprietary,  while  accepting  concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary  evictions. 

“  Third.  Exclusion  of  all  sectarian  issues  from  the  platform. 

“  Fourth.  Irish  members  to  vote  together  on  all  imperial  and  home  questions, 
“  padto  an  aggressive  policy,  and  energetically  resist  coercive  legislation.  _ 

“  Fifth.  Advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  m  the  British  Empire  and 

“  elsewhere.” 
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movement.  Is  that  accurate  ? — If  you  mean  that  the  movement  received  considerable 
advance  in  1878,  in  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  movement  were  sown  to  a  certain  extent 
in  1878,  it  is  perfectly  true. 

80.369.  Is  it  true  this  document  was  the  original  formulation  of  the  now  historic 

movement  ?  That  is  the  statement.  You  have  stated  this  book  to  be  an  accurate  and 
valuable  storehouse  of  facts.  The  statement  here  is  that  this  document  was  the  original 
formulation  of  the  now  historic  movement ;  do  you  assent  to  that  or  not  ? — That  the 
document  of  Mr.  John  Devoy - 

80.370.  No,  the  document  I  have  read  now  ?  (That,  my  Lord,  is  the  cablegram. 
I  may  tell  your  Lordships  it  is  set  out  at  page  2770  of  the  proceedings.)  Aye  or  no  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  the  question  until  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

80.371.  {The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  book? — That  book  was  published 
while  I  was  in  America. 

{Mr.  Bonan.)  It  is  1881,  but  it  is  plainly  published  while  Mr.  O’Connor  was  in 
America,  because  it  refers  to  his  visit  there, 

80.372.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  The  document  Mr.  Ronan  is  reading  is  the  16th  November 
1878,  set  out  at  page  2770. 

80.373.  {Mr.  Bonan.)  Would  you  like  to  look  at  it?— Yes;  I  would,  please.  Of 
course,  I  should  explain,  my  Lord,  that  this  preface  was  written  in  the  midst  of  an 
extremely  hurried  tour,  and  that  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  fairly  committed  to  more 
than  the  general  accuracy  of  the  book.  I  got  the  proof  of  the  book  while  I  was  rushing 
from  one  town  to  another.  I  ran  through  the  book  I  should  say  very  cursorily  from 
the  number  of  my  engagements,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  indeed  by  the  amount 
of  research  that  the  book  showed,  and  by  the  straightforwardness  and  clearness  of  its 
style,  and  I  would  not  like  to  be  committed  to  more  than  that. 

80.374.  The  authoress  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
National  League  of  America. — The  authoress  is  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Sullivan,  who  subsequently  was  the  president  of  the  National  League. 

80.375.  And  of  course  had  every  means  of  getting  information  as  to  the  history  of 
and  the  part  taken  by  the  different  people  in  America  in  the  movement  ? — She  would 
have  very  abundant  means  of  knowing  the  movement  in  America,  but  I  do  not  think 
she  would  have  by  any  means  good  means  of  knowing  the  movement  in  Ireland,  and  I 
should  say,  without  casting  any  disrespect  upon  her  intention  to  be  fair,  that  her 
views  would  be  some  coloured  by  the  views  of  her  husband,  which  were  to  a  certain 
extent  partisan,  in  the  American  sense. 

{The  President.)  I  do  not  see  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Devoy’s  name  with  this. 

{Mr.  Bonan.)  I  am  coming  to  that,  my  Lord.  It  was  Mr,  O’Connor  mentioned 
Mr.  Devoy’s  name. 

{The  President.)  I  thought  you  mentioned  that. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  I  am  coming  to  that  in  one  minute. 

(The  Witness.)  I  did  not  mention  Mr.  Devoy’s  name. 

(The  Attorney-Genera, l.)  I  want  to  see  the  reference  to  Mr.  Devoy’s  name. 

(The  President.)  That  is  in  the  book. 

(The  Attorney, General)  Mr.  Ronan  read  from  the  book,  That  is  where  the  name 
appeals.  (The  hook  was  handed  to  the  Witness.)  ? — I  should  not  pledge  myself  further 
with  legard  to  that  statement,  that  was  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  impression  of  the  transaction. 
It  occurred  in  1878,  two  years  before  I  entered  Parliament. 

80.376.  Who  is  that  despatch  signed  by? — What  despatch  ? 

80.377.  Give  me  that  book.  That  despatch  that  I  read? — I  know  nothing  about  it  ; 
of  personal  knowledge,  I  mean. 

80.378.  No,  but  from  other  sources?— I  have  heard  it  mentioned  in  this  Court 

frequently.  I  think  it  was  mentioned  in  articles  in  the  “  Times.”  Personal  knowledge 
I  have  none.  & 

80.379.  I  am  now  about  to  read  a  short  passage  from  your  own  book, _ your 

history  of  the  Parnell  movement, — page  300.  ’  J 

(The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  publication  ? 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  This  book  was  published  in  1886. 

( The  Witness.)  It  was  published  in  1885,  I  think. 

(The  President.)  I  daresay  it  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  they  put  it 
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1885,  a  practice  which  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  followed.  It  leads  sometimes  to 
misconception  ? — I  think  it  was  published  in  1885. 

80.380.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  ? — Yes  ;  the  reason  I  think  it  was  published 
then  was  because  it  was  intended,  I  think,  to  influence  the  general  election  of  1885. 

80.381.  (Mr.  Honan.)  “Mr.  Davitt,”  you  say,  “landed  in  New  York  about  the 
«  beginning  of  August  1878.  At  that  time  he  had  very  few  acquaintances  in 
“  America.”  And  here  you  refer  as  the  authority  for  that  statement  in  the  paragraph 
I  am  reading  to  the  book  called  the  “  Land  of  Eire,”  by  John  Devoy,  and  you  quote 
from  page  40  in  another  place,  and  then  you  quote  from  page  49  for  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  a  passage  from  this  book  from  page  45,  that 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  passages  you  are  quoting  from. 

( The  President.)  This  is  becoming  like  a  Chinese  puzzle. 

(Mr.  Honan.)  It  is,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  First  of  all,  what  book  is  it? 

(Mr.  Honan.)  Devoy’s  “  Land  of  Eire.”  It  is  said — 

“  It  was  decided  to  send  the  following  cablegram  for  presentation  to 
“  Mr.  Parnell,  if  approved  by  some  well  known  Nationalist  there : — The 
“  Nationalists  here  will  support  you  on  the  following  conditions.” 

Then,  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  same  message  is  set  out  and  then  this  despatch  follows ;  this 
is  from  the  book  you  have  quoted — 

“  This  despatch  was  signed  by  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  John  J. 
“  Broslin,  F.  F.  Millen,  John  Devoy,  of  New  York,  and  Patrick  Mahan,  of 
“  Rochester,  New  York.” 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  is  an  accurate  statement  ? — I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  such  a  cablegram  was  sent. 

80.382.  And  that  was  signed  by  these  persons  ?— I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

80.383. "  Tell  me,  sir,  when  you  quoted  this  book  as  an  authority  of  the  incipiency  of 
the  movement,  did  you  believe  it  to  be  -accurate  ? — I  quoted  the  book  because  I  had  no 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Davitt  or  with  his  proceedings  in 
America.  I  gave  it  on  the  authority  to  Mr.  Devoy,  and  I  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Devoy  the 
responsibility  of  the  statement. 

80.384.  Did  you  believe  him  to  be  a  trustworthy  authority  ? — On  the  movements  of 

Mr.  Davitt,  certainly.  .  . 

80.385.  Did  you  believe  him  to  be  untrustworthy  as  to  the  signatories  of  that 
telegram  ? — I  have  stated  that  T  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  statement  made 
by  him  was  true,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

80.386.  Will  you  look  at  the  book  to  see  that  it  is  your  statement  ? 

(The  President.)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  thread  run  through  these  scattered 
thmg3.  I  cannot  deal  with  it  at  present. 

(Mr.  Honan.)  I  have  only  dealt  with  this  telegram,  which  is  at  page  2770. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  it  is  not  stated  there - 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Mr.  O’Connor  has  told  me  now  that  Mr.  Devoy’s  statement  here  is 


F.  Millen, 
-I  have  no 


3,CCUr8.tG* 

(The  President.)  That  is  to  say  Mr.  Devoy’s  statement  in  that  book  called  the  “  Land 

°f  (Mr .  Honan.)  Yes,  the  signatories  to  that  of  Dr.  William  Carroll  and  the  other 
persons  I  have  read. 

('The  President.)  Just  repeat  the  names  again. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia,  John  J.  Broslin,  F. 
that  was  General  Millen.  Mr.  O’Connor,  have  you  any  doubt  about  that?- 
knowledge  whatever. 

80.387.  What  do  you  believe  ?  _ 

( The  President.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of. another  Millen  engaged  in  the  movement  f— 
I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  General  Millen  except  that  I  have  seen  his  name  in 
newspapers.  I  never  saw  the  man.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him. 

80.388.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  else  named  Millen  in  connexion 
with  the  movement,  any  other  person  named  Millen? — I  have  seen  only  one  General 

Millen  that  I  recollect.  . 

80.389.  Have  you  heard  of  any  oth.Gr  person  named  jVIillen,  is  my  question,  connected 

with  the  movement  ? — I  may  have,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 
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{The  President.)  Is  there  any  other  name? 

{Mr.  Ronan.)  John  Devoy,  my  Lord,  and  Patrick  Mahon  of  Rochester. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  If  it  is  not  interrupting  my  friend  I  wanted  him  to  give  me,  if  he 
could,  the  reference  to  Mr.  O’Connors  book  on  the  Parnell  movement  which  he  says 
contains  quotations  from  the  “  Land  of  Eire. 

{Mr.  Ronan.)  It  is  chapter  9. 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  is  the  heading  of  the  chapter  ? 

{Mr.  Ronan.)  “Famine  again.” 

{Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  have  it, 

{The  Witness.)  Mr.  Ronan  *  has  an  earlier  edition.  There  have  been  some  changes 
made  in  the  later  editions. 

80.390.  {The  President.)  That  is  in  your  book? — In  my  book. 

80.391.  May  I  ask  you  generally  what  sort  of  changes? — Yes.  I  can  give  you  the 
answer,  my  Lord.  The  earlier  edition  of  the  book  was  written  in  strong  hostility  to 
the  Liberal  party  and  in  strong  adherence  to  the  Tory  party,  but  the  change  in 
circumstances  produced  a  change  in  the  book. 

80.392.  They  might  be  usefully  contrasted,  no  doubt  ? — They  have  been,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  I  want  now  to  read  to  you  another  short  passage,  as  to  the  inception 

of  the  movement  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  New  York,  It  is  at  page  40,  and  it  is  the  very 
language  on  whioh  you  base  the  paragraph  in  your  book. 

“  In  New  York  oity,  he 
that  is  Mr.  Davitt — 

“  knew  but  one  man,  Mr.  James  J.  O’Kelly,  then  on  the  staff  of  the  £  Hearld,’ 
“  and  afterwards  Member  of  Parliament  for  Roscommon.  He  landed  on  Sunday 
“  evening,  and  after  depositing  his  luggage  at  a  hotel,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
“  ‘  Herald  ’  office  to  see  his  friend.  There  the  writer  was  introdubed  to  him  as 

“  Mr.  O’Kelly,” - 

that,  of  course,  is  Devoy-~- 

“  in  compapy  with  a  friend  he  started  that  very  night  for  Philadelphia  to  attend 
“  a  conference  of  leading  Nationalists  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Davitt 
“  mnde  a  very  favourable  impression  on  all  present,  and  it  was  there  he  was 
“  indueed  to  prolong  his  visit  and  to  undertake  a  more  extended  tour  than  he 
o  originally  intended.  The  men  he  met  represented  the  only  organised  Irish 
“  National  element  in  the  United  States.” 

80.393.  What  was  the  organised  Irish  National  element  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time? — What  date,  1878  ? 

80.394.  Yes,  August  1878  ?— I  can  give  you  an  impression,  but  T  can  give  you  no 
knowledge  upon  it—  do  you  wish  for  my  impression  ? 

80.395.  Yes? — My  impression  is  that  the  organising  body  there  would  be  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  body. 

80.396.  Its  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

80.397.  Does  it  occur  to  you  it  might  be  the  Clan-na-gael? — It  might  be  the  Clan- 
na-gael.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  changed  its  name  very  frequently  I  gather  from  the 
evidence  of  Le  Caron,  which  is  practically  my  chief  source  of  information  upon  it. 

80.398.  Might  it  be  anything  else  ? — Do  you  mean  by  any  other  name  ? 

80.399.  In  any  other  organisation  except  the  Clan-na-gael  under  the  same  name  ?  — 
Well,  there  were  very  many  organisations  in  America  even  then  besides  that. 

80.400.  Can  you  suggest  anyone  which  is  referred  to  in  this  book  except  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — If  you  read  the  passage  again  perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  answer. 

80.401.  “  The  men  he  met  represented  the  only  organised  Irish  National  element  in 
the  United  States”? -I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  accurate.  I  should  say  that  is 
very  largely  coloured  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Devoy  is,  I  would  gather  myself,  a  member 
of  a  revolutionary  organisation,  and  naturally  exaggerates  somewhat  the  influence  of 
the  organisation. 

80.402.  {The  President.)  Will  you  repeat  that? — I  should  say  Mr.  Devoy’s  statements 
on  this  matter  are  largely  coloured  by  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  I  gather  from  some  of  the 
evidence  given,  himself  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  organisation,  and  is  either  a 
present  or  an  ex-revolutionary,  and  therefore  is  desirous  to  exaggerate  the  power  of 
his'  own  organisation. 
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80.403.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  The  question  I  asked  you  was  this,  the  organised  Irish 
National  element,  if  that  does  not  mean  the  Clan-na-gael,  can  you  suggest  anything 
else  that  it  means? — Yes,  I  can. 

80.404.  What  ? — The  Hibernian  Order  is  a  very  large  one. 

80.405.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  distinctly  national, 

80.406.  We  will  just  read  a  little  further  : 

“  Other  bodies  there  were  large  and  influential,  whose  members  were  full  of 
“  goodwill  to  Ireland,  but  they  did  not  meet  for  purely  Irish  purposes,  and  Irish 
“  evictions  were  not  discussed  at  their  meetings.  There  was  a  still  larger  class 
“  of  Irishmen  outside  of  all  distinctively  Irish  organisations,  full  of  sympathy  for 
“  their  native  land,  but  engaged  in  no  work  for  her  benefit  and  having  no  common 
“  ground  of  action.  All  of  these  were  then  out  of  Davitt’s  reach,  and  he  was 
“  unknown  to  them.  The  only  men  who  knew  of  him,  who  worked  for  the  same 
“  object  as  he  had  at  heart,  were  the  Nationalists,  and  they  alone  got  up  his  first 
“  course  of  lectures  in  America  and  gave  him  a  platform  from  which  to  address 
“  his  countrymen.  Without  their  aid  he  could  not  have  secured  an  audience  at 
“  all,  and  without  the  proceeds  of  these  lectures  in  his  pocket,  small  as  the  amount 
“  Was,  he  could  not  have  devoted  his  time  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  the  work 
“  which  he  undertook.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  whole 
«  course  of  events  for  the  next  few  years,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  After 
“  spending  a  few  days  with  his  mother  at  Munayunk,  he  returned  to  New  York, 
“  and  upon  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival  delivered  his  first  public  address  in 
“  America  at  an  excursion  of  Irish  Nationalists  organised  by  a  military  body 
“  called  the  Irish  Volunteers,  in  a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  His  first 
“  lecture  was  delivered  in  Philadelphia  on  September  16th,  and  his  second  in  New 
“  York.” 

This  is  the  passage  I  ask  your  attention  to — 

“  In  each  case  to  limited  audiences,  with  the  exception  of  the  organised 
“  Nationalists,  and  a  few  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  there  was  no  one 
“  who  took  an  active  interest  in  Irish  affairs,  and  the  general  public  was  very 
“  poorly  represented  at  his  lectures.” 

Does  not  that  prove,  “  Except  the  Nationalists,  and  a  few  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,”  that  the  organised  Nationalists  were  not  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? 
Can  you  suggest  anything  but  the  Clan-na-gael  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  should  suggest  that  Mr.  O’Connor  should  first  of  all  answer  the 
question  whether  he  considers  that  statement  read  from  another  person’s  book  proves 
a  certain  proposition. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  interfere. 

80.407.  ( The  President.)  I  think  so,  proof  is  rather  too  strong  an  expression,  the 
question  is  what  it  seems  to  mean  ? — It  means  to  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Devoy  that 
the  organisation  to  which  he  belonged  had  the  monopoly  of  arranging  Mr.  Davitt’s 
lectures. 

80.408.  (Mr  Bonan.)  And  that  is  the  Clan-na  gael  ? — That,  I  would  assume  from  the 
evidence,  was  the  Clan-na-gael,  but  I  am  asked  upon  the  statements  of  a  writer  as  to 
events  with  which  I  have  no  acquaintance  whatever. 

80.409.  Now,  we  will  read  a  short  paragraph  from  your  own  book,  which  quotes 
this  proposition  as  its  authority — 

“  Some  of  the  intelligent  leaders  among  the  Nationalists  in  America  had 
“  becmn  to  see  .that  this  policy  was  impracticable,  and  to  these  views  a  clear 
“  expression  was  given  in  an  able  letter  wrirten  by  John  Devoy.  This  com- 
“  munication  started  what  became  to  be  known  as  the  new  departure  in  Irish 
«  politics.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  new  departure  was  that  attention 
“  should  be  directed  to  the  reform  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland,  and  the 
“  establishment  of  peasant  propriety.  Mr.  Davitt  had,  after  various  consultations 
“  with  Mr.  Devoy  and  others,  formed  an  outline  of  a  land  movement,  but  his 
“  ideas  were  still  in  a  crude  and  indefinite  shape.” 

That  is  from  your  own  book  ? — Yes. 

80.410.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  ?— If  I  stated  it  upon  my  own  authority  of 
course  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  if  I  state  it  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Devoy  I 
leave  to  Mr.  Devoy  the  responsibility  of  the  statement. 
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80.411.  Did  you  put  that  forward  as  an  accurate  statement  of  the  movement  ? — • 
Certainly,  but  I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that  any  statement  made  on  the  authority 
quoted  from  another  author  can  be  taken  as  binding  me. 

80.412.  This  is  not  a  quotation,  it  is  your  own  language  without  inverted  commas, 
with  the  authority  of  Devoy  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  if  you  look  at  it? — Certainly. 

[ The  book  was  handed  to  the  witness. ] 

80.413.  You  see  now,  Mr.  O’Connor  ? — I  see,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  partially  my  own 
statement,  but  partially  quoted  from  Mr.  Devoy.  This  is  the  passage  referred  to. 
The  learned  council  has  not  read  the  whole  passage. 

80.414.  (The  President.)  Read  the  whole  passage  ? 

( The  Witness.)  I  will  read  the  whole  passage. 

“  Mr.  Davitt  then  proceeded  on  a  lecturing  tour  throughout  England  and 
“  Scotland.  Later  on  he  determined  to  go  to  America  to  see  his  mother  and  other 
“  relatives  who  had  settled  in  the  town  of  Nuwayunk  in  Pensylvania.  He  landed 
“  in  New  York  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1878.  At  this  time  he  had  very 
“  few  acquaintances  in  America.  He  soon,  however,  came  in  contact  with  some 
“  leading  Irishmen  settled  in  that  country,  and  made  a  favourable  impression 
“  upon  them.  Meantime  events  had  occurred  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
“  agitation  in  which  Mr.  Davitt  afterwards  played  so  prominent  a  part.  In  the 
“  early  day  of  the  revolutionary  party  a  fundamental  doctrine  as  has  been  men- 
“  tioned  was  that  not  only  was  constitutional  agitation  futile,  but  it  was  so  pre- 
“  judicial  that  all  true  Nationalists  were  bound  to  make  war  against  it.  Some 
“  of  the  intelligent  leaders  among  the  Nationalists  in  America  had  begun  to  see 
“  that  this  policy  was  impracticable,  and  to  these  views  a  clear  expression  was 
“  given  in  an  able  letter  written  by  John  Devoy.  The  communication  started 
“  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  New  Departure  in  Irish  politics.  The  funda- 
“  mental  principle  of  this  new  departure  was  that  attention  should  be  directed  to 
“  the  reform  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  peasant 
“  propriety.  Mr.  Davitt  had,  after  various  consultations  with  Mr.  Devoy  and 
“  others,  formed  an  outline  of  a  land  movement,  but  his  ideas  were  still  in  a  crude 
“  and  indefinite  shape.” 

There  are  two  references  to  Mr.  Devoy’s  statement  in  that,  and  I  should  say  with 
regard  to  all  the  statements  of  Mr.  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt  I  relied  entirely  on  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Devoy  because  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  tour  of  Mr.  Davitts’ 
in  America  from  personal  knowledge.  The  tour  was  in  1878,  and  I  entered  politics 
in  the  middle  of  1880. 

80.415.  In  the  cablegram  I  want  your  particular  attention  to  the  word  “  self-govern¬ 
ment.”  You  notice  that  word,  “  abandonment  of  the  federal  demand,  and  substitution 
‘  of  a  general  declaration  in  favour  of  self-government.”  The  next  matter  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  is  at  page  339  of  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  book — 

“In  a  lecture  in  Boston  on  December  8th,  1878,  Mr.  Davitt  fully  outlined 
“  the  programme  of  new  agitation.” 

My  Lord,  that  document  is  also  set  out  at  page  2846,  read  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself,  and 
it  is  this — 

“  For  the  present  good  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  policy  of  expediency.  I,  as  a 
“  Nationalist,  could  support  the  following  programme  consistently  with  my  own 
“  principles  and  Ireland’s  present  wants. 

“  First.  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  representative  of  Ireland 
“  in  the  Parliament  of  England  to  be  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the 
“  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government,  and  recognition  of  the 
“  fact  that  want  of  self-government  is  the  chief  want  of  Ireland.” 

80.416.  I  think,  my  Lord,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  date  here.  Mr.  Davitt  will  agree 
with  me ;  he  says  “  I  spoke  in  Boston  in  November  1879,”  it  must  be  November 
1878. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  December  1378. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  The  8th  of  December  1878,  I  think,  is  the  correct  date. 

(Mr.  M.  Davitt.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  very  loth  indeed,  of  course,  to  interrupt  my  learned  friend, 
but  he  reads  short  extracts  which  do  not  in  any  sense  give  the  sense  of  the  document 
that  he  is  professing  to  deal  with. 
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(The  President.)  Mr.  Honan  does  not  intend  that,  I  am  sure. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  No. 

( The  President.)  Do  you  not  think  you  can  more  conveniently  do  it  in  some  other 

way  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  to  fix  the  date  that  Mr.  Honan  referred  to  that,  and  for 
nothing  else. 

(Mr.  Eonan.)  To  fix  the  date,  and  I  want  to  trace  the  history  of  this  word  4<  self- 
government.”  Your  Lordship  will  see  the  importance  of  it  in  a  minute. 

80.417.  Now,  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  Irish  Nationalists  joined  in  the  movement  in  Ireland 
— some  well  known  Nationalists  joined  in  the  movement,  did  they  not? — Do  you  mean 
by  Nationalists,  Fenians? 

80.418.  Yes?— Yes,  I  should  say  so.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  a  secret 
organisation  in  all  my  life,  and  I  must  decline  to  give  any  answer  with  regard  to 
whether  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  organisation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  by  public 
repute  or  public  report. 

t-0,419.  (The  President.)  You  object,  as  the  author  of  a  history,  to  being  oross- 
examined  upon  the  source  from  which  you  compiled  your  statements,  It  might  be 
inconvenient  to  many  historians  ? — I  would  not  like  to  have  it  put  that  way,  my  Lord, 
but  my  answer  is  not  with  regard  to  his  reference  to  my  book,  but  with  regard  to  fiis 
general  statement  as  to  individuals. 

80.420.  (Mr.  Eonan.)  Now,  at  page  375  of  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  book,  there  is  this  — 

“  The  truth  is  that  all  elements  of  the  population  of  Ireland  have  been 
“  practically  a  unit  for  the  objects  of  the  League,  the  extreme  Nationalists 
“  supported  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  their  judgment  being  expressed  in 
“  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  Devoy.” 

You  observe  yourself  that  in  that  your  language  is  a  clear  expression  that  that  view 
was  given  in  a  special  letter  written  by  John  Devoy.  That  letter,  my  lord,  is  set  out 
in  the  preceding  page  2773.  You  have  read  that  letter,  Mr.  O’Connor,  Devoy's  letter. 
You  are  familiar  with  it  ? — I  have  read  it.  I  would  not  say  that  I  am  familiar 
with  it. 

80.421.  But  you  have  read  it,  and  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time  ? 
— It  did  not  excite  my  attention.  I  was  living  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  I  must  have 
read  it  from  that  passage,  but  if  I  did  it  was  a  great  many  years  after  it  was 
written. 

80.422.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  extracts  from  it  in  Mrs.  Sullivan’s  book, 
copious  extracts  ? — That  may  be.  I  have  told  you  as  much  and  as  little  as  I  read  of 
Mrs.  Sullivan’s  book. 

80.423.  “  I  have  read  the  work  to  which  these  few  words  are  a  preface,  and  I  find  it 
“  a  valuable  storehouse  of  facts.”  Is  that  true? — That  is  true. 

80.424.  Then  you  have  read  it  all,  I  take  it.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  Devoy’s 
letter  (page  2775)  : — 

“  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Irish  National  party,  the  recovery  of  Ireland’s 
“  national  independence  and  the  severance  of  all  political  connexion  with  England, 
“  is  one  that  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  and  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the 
“  part  of  the  whole  Irish  people.  Unless  the  whole  Irish  people,  or  a  great 
“  majority  of  them,  undertake  the  task  and  bend  their  whole  energies  to  its 
“  accomplishment — unless  the  best  intellect,  the  financial  resource,  and  the  physical 
“  strength  of  the  nation  be  enlisted  in  the  effort,  it  can  never  be  realised.  Even 
“  with  all  these  things  in  our  favour,  the  difficulties  in  our  way  would  be  enormous, 
“  but  if  firmly  united  and  ably  led  we  could  overcome  them,  and  the  result  achieved 
“  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  despair  of  Ireland’s 
“  freedom,  and  am  as  much  in  favour  of  continuing  the  struggle  to-day  as  some  of 
“  those  who  talk  loudest  against  constitutional  agitation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
“  whole  Irish  people  can  be  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  free  their  native  land,  and 
“  that  they  have  within  themselves  the  power  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  their 
“  way,  I  feel  satisfied  that  Ireland  could  maintain  her  existence  as  an  independent 
“  nation,  become  a  respectable  power  in  Europe,  provide  comfortably  for  a  large 
“  population  within  her  borders,  and  rival  England  in  commerce  and  raanu- 
“  faetures.  I  contend  she  can  never  attain  the  development  to  which  her 
“  geographical  position,  her  natural  resources,  and  the  moral  and  intellectural 
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**  gifts  of  her  people  entitle  her,  without  becoming  complete  mistress  of  her  own 
“  destinies,  and  severing  her  connexion  with  England  ;  but  I  am  also  convinced 
“  that  one  section  of  the  people  alone  can  never  win  independence,  and  no 
“  political  party,  no  matter  how  devoted  or  determined,  can  ever  win  the  support 
“  of  the  whole  people  if  they  never  come  before  the  public,  and  take  no  part  in 
“  the  every-day  life  of  the  country.  I  have  often  said  it  before,  and  I  repeat  it 
“  now  again  ;  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  free  Ireland.  I  am  not  arguing 
“  against  conspiracy,  but  only  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Irish  Nationalists 
“  taking  whatever  public  action  for  the  advancement  of  the  National  cause  they 
“  may  find  within  their  reach,  such  action  as  will  place  the  aims  and  objects  of 
“  the  National  party  in  a  more  favourable  light  before  the  world,  and  help  to 
“  win  the  support  of  the  Irish  people.” 

Does  not  that  plainly  suggest  the  co-operation  of  an  open  public  movement  with  a 
secret  movement  ? — The  passage  plainly  indicates  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that 
Revolutionaries  should  help  the  constitutional  movement.  That  is  not  a  statement  of 
mine,  however,  it  is  a  statement  of  Mrs.  Sullivan’s. 

80.425.  It  is  Devov’s  letter  ? — I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Devoy’s  letter,  the  statement  I  make 
in  my  book,  is  confined  to  this,  that  up  to  a  certain  period,  1  think  1878,  the  Revolutionary 
party  in  Ireland,  were  not  only  in  favour  of  revolutionary  means,  but  were  opposed  to 
all  other  means,  and  that  up  to  that  time  the  Revolutionary  party  backed  up  the 
constitutional  movement  so  far  as  they  could,  but  after  that  period  a  certain  number 
of  them  thought  that  policy  was  unwise,  and  were  willing,  some  to  give  entire 
adherence  to  constitutional  movement,  and  some  to  give  it  a  trial. 

80.426.  There  is  another  passage  from  Mr.  Devoy’s  letter.  That  passage  is  at  page 
2779  : — 

“  The  Nationalists  could  only  obtain  control  of  the  local  bodies,  and  of  the 
“  Parliamentary  representation  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
“  public  policy  as  would  secure  the  support  of  that  large  class  of  Irishmen  who 
“  now  hold  aloof  from  all  parties,  but  are  Nationalists  in  heart  and  feeling,  and 
vote  for  the  one  of  the  party  that  goes  nearest  to  their  ideas,  and  which  would 
“  further  detach  from  the  Home  Rule  party  all  who  are  really  in  favour  of  a 
“  larger  demand  than  that  of  Mr.  Butt,  but  who  now  give  the  Home  Rulers  a 
“  conditional  support.  The  object,  however,  can  be  reached  much  more  easily  by 
“  an  honourable  compromise.  This  compromise  is  only  possible  by  leaving  the 
“  form  of  self-government  indefinite,  putting  off  the  definition  until  a  really 
“  representative  body,  with  the  country  at  its  back,  and  elected  with  that  mandate, 
“  should  be  established  and  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  When  the  nation 
“  speaks,  all  parties  obey,  and  a  united  Irish  nation  can  shape  its  own  destiny. 
“  There  is  no  use  defining  the  form  of  self-government  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
“  bringing  forward  a  motion  in  Parliament,  once  a  year  or  once  a  session  only,  to 
“  be  thrown  out  by  a  hostile  majority,  and  complete  independence  cannot  be 
“  demanded  without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  law,  as  the  battle  of  Irish  free- 
“  dom  is  outside  Parliament.” 

Now,  I  ask  your  attention  to  this  : — 

“  and  as  Home  Rulers,  Repealers,  and  Nationalists,  all  call  the  form  of 
“  autonomy  they  desire  ‘  self-government,’  as,  in  addition  to  this,  they  agree, 
“  substantially,  as  to  the  present  needs  of  Ireland,  there  should  be  nothing  to 
“  prevent  them  agreeing  on  a  common  platform  which  would  bind  them  together 
“  for  the  common  good  of  the  country,  until  the  country  itself  should  speak  in 
“  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  allegiance  of  all. 

“  Such  a  common  platform  was  suggested  in  the  cable  despatch  from  New 
“  York  which  has  been  called  the  ‘  new  departure.’  ” 

Do  not  you  see  from  that  that  the  word  “  self-government  ”  was  carefully  adopted  by 
Mr.  Devoy,  and  used  in  that  cable  despatch  as  being,  I  may  say,  a  war  cry  in  which 
both  the  open  movement  and  the  secret  movement  could  join? — That  was  Mr.  Devoy  s 
idea. 

80.427.  And  was  not  that  Mr.  Davitt’s  idea  ? — I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Davitt  will 
be  examined,  and  he  can  say  so. 
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80.428.  Mr.  Devoy’s  phrase  also  is  in  the  Boston  speech  : — 

“  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  representative  of  Ireland  in  the 
“  Parliament  of  England  to  be  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the  inalienable 
“  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
“  want  of  self-government  is  the  ohief  want  of  Ireland.” 

Mr.  Davitt  has  frequently  explained  that  “  self-government,”  in  his  idea,  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  by  such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  in  1886. 

80.429.  That  is  following  what  we  have  called  the  “  Gladstonian  alliance  ”  ? — After 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

80.430.  Now,  the  next  passage  I  want  your  attention  to  is  at  page  302 - -  ? 

(The  President.)  Of  which  book? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Mr.  O’Connor’s  book, 

(The  Witness.)  The  first  edition. 

(Mr.  Ronan.) 

“  It  was  not  in  the  couuty  of  Galway  that  this  movement  took  its  birth, 
“  Mr.  Davitt,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Mayo, 
“  and  there  he  determined  to  make  the  first  start.  Meetings  were  primarily  held 
“  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  landlords  to  reduce  the  rents.  The  Land 
“  League  may  be  dated  from  one  of  these  meetings.  This  was  a  gathering 
“  which  assembled  on  April  20th,  1879,  at  Irishtown  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
“  This  meeting  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  some  acts 
“  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  of  the  district.  The  promoters  of 
“  the  meeting  were  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Brennan ;  the  latter  was  afterwards 
44  secretary  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Davitt  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  and 
“  the  chief  speaker  at  it  was  Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  M.P.” 

Now  the  first  meeting  that  Mr.  Parnell  attended  was  the  Westport  meeting  ? — I 
think  so. 

80.431.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Davitt  said — I  am  reading  from  page  3974  : — 

“  He  was  asked  to  propose  to  them — 

“  That  whereas  all  political  power  comes  from  the  people,  and  that  the 
“  people  of  Ireland  have  never  ceased  to  proclaim  their  right  to  autonomy,”— 

you  noticed  the  words  in  Devoy’s  letter — 

“  ‘  their  right  to  autonomy,  we  hereby  re-assert  the  right  of  our  country  to  self- 
“  ‘  government.’  They  were  asked  to  define  what  they  meant  by  self-government 
“  for  Ireland.  (A  voice.)  We  will  have  total  separation. 

“  Mr.  Davitt  continued  to  say  that  he  was  so  identified  with  the  principle  of 
“  nationality,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  define  to  them  what  he  meant 
“  by  self-government. 

“  He  would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo-man  there  who  would 
“  tell  him  as  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned,  that  he  had  done  anything  for 
“  which  he  should  apologise  before  that  meeting.  He  would  not  in  the  presence 
“  of  the  gentlemen  upon  that  platform,  commit  them  nor  the  meeting  by  giving 
“  his  definition  of  the  resolution,  and  would  content  himself  by  leaving  it  to  those 
“  present  to  draw  their  inferences  from  it.” 

What  is  the  inference  you  draw  from  that,  as  to  Mr.  Davitt,  as  a  Nationalist  who 
had  been  imprisoned  as  a  Fenian,  speaking  in  1879  ? — I  think  that  question  would  be 
more  properly  addressed  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

80.432.  Do  you  know  who  the  audience  were  who  he  addressed  there  ?  —  I  have  not 
the  least  idea  ;  I  never  was  in  the  county  of  Mayo  in  my  life,  since  I  was  12  years  of 

age. 

80.433.  In  what  we  call  the  inchoate  state  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  between 
the  spring  and  autumn  of  1879,  are  you  aware  whether  the  Fenians  were  the  main 
supporters  of  it  ? — I  am  not ;  I  have  no  personal  knoledge  whatever  on  the  subject. 

80.434.  There  is  another  work  from  which  you  have  quoted  pretty  extensively,  I  see. 
1  will  refer  to  it  very  shortly — that  is  the  life  of  Mr.  Davitt,  by  Mr.  Cashman.  You 
quote  from  that  a  good  deal.  My  Lord,  this  passage  I  am  about  to  refer  to  has  also 
been  read  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself.  I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  page  in  a  minute. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Are  these  the  words  of  Mr.  Cashman  ? 

(Mr.  Honan.)  No,  the  words  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

(The  President.)  What  page? 

(Mr.  Honan.)  I  will  give  it  to  your  Lordship  in  one  moment. 

(The  Witness.)  If  your  Lordship  thinks  it  desirable,  I  could  state  my  inference  as  to 
what  I  think  was  in  Mr.  Davitt’s  mind. 

(The  President.)  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  thought  your  answer  a  very  pertinent  one. 
Mr.  Davitt  might  answer  that.  The  learned  Counsel  might  very  properly  ask  you 
Whether  you  adopt  it. 

(Mr.  Honan.)  Do  you  adopt  this  (page  2848). 

“The  Irishtown  meeting  was  held  and  was  a  great  success,  there  being 
“  between  10,000  and  12,000  men  present.  In  the  procession  there  were  1,500 
“  men  on  horseback  marching  as  a  troop  of  cavalry  ;  and  this  feature,  inaugurated 
“  at  Irishtown,  has  been  continued  over  since  at  every  meeting  of  the  Land 
“  League.  The  meeting  was  not  fully  reported  in  the  Dublin  papers,  but  was,  as 
“  far  as  the  object  went,  a  success,  for  the  landlords  of  the  neighbourhood 
“  reduced  the  rents  25  per  cent.  Several  meetings  followed,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
“  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo.  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  indi- 
“  viduals.  To  them  justly  belongs  the  credit  of  having  kept  the  land  agitation 
“  alive  at  this  time  in  Mayo.” 

Was  there  any  society  of  Nationalists  in  Mayo  except  the  I.R.B.  or  the  Fenian 
body  that  you  ever  heard  of? — At  that  time  ? 

80.435.  Yes.  A  Nationalist  society? — I  have  told  you  I  have  never  been  in  Mayo 
in  my  life  since  I  was  12  years  of  age,  and  all  I  can  give  you  is  my  impression ;  if  you 
desire  that  I  will  give  it  to  you.  My  impression  is  that  in  Mayo  there  may  have  been 
some  Nationalists  in  the  sense  of  Revolutionaries,  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
population  I  will  say  were  in  favour  of  constitutional  agitation. 

80.436.  “  Several  meetings  followed,  carried  on  ohiefly  by  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo. 
“  I  do  not  mean  by  them  as  a  society,  but  as  individuals.  To  them  justly  belongs 
“  the  credit  of  having  kept  the  land  agitation  alive  at  this  time  in  Mayo  ”  ? — 

That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cashman. 

80.437.  Or  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Or  Mr.  Davitt.  I  mean  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Cashman, 

80.438.  Did  you  accept  that  as  accurate  to  the  best  of  your  belief  ? — As  I  have  told 
you,  I  can  only  give  you  an  impression.  My  impression  is  that  Mr.  Davitt  may  have 
exaggerated  the  action  of  the  Nationalists  in  the  matter.  As  I  have  said  frequently 
I  never  was  in  the  county  of  Mayo  since  I  was  12,  when  I  was  on  a  short  visit 
to  a  schoolfellow,  and  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

80.439.  Mr.  Devoy  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  American 
element  in  the  case  ? — We  all  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  our  own  share,  and  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Party,  would  probably  exaggerate  the  efforts  of  the 
Constitutional  Party  ;  and  those  who  belonged  to  the  Revolutionary  Party  would 
probably  exaggerate  the  efforts  of  that  party.  I  have  heard  every  phase  of  this 
question— I  have  heard  the  origination  of  every  phase  of  this  question  claimed  by 
several  different  bodies,  and  several  different  individuals. 

80.440.  There  was  one  of  your  colleagues  in  Parliament,  unfortunately  since  dead, 
Mr.  W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  of  Kilmarnock,  Member  for  Limerick,  I  think  ? — He  was 
Member  for  Limerick. 

80.441.  He  was  a  well  known  Nationalist  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  sense  of  Fenian? 

80.442.  Yes,  and  a  reputed  ? — My  recollection  is  Mr.  O’Sullivan  was  imprisoned 
under  the  Coercion  Act  during  Fenian  times,  but  I  should  add  that  I  think  Mr. 
O’Sullivan  always  strenuously  denied  that  he  had  a  right  either  to  the  credit  or  the 
discredit  of  being  a  Revolutionary  ;  and  I  know  for  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  my 
colleague  in  Parliament,  he  was  remarkable  for,  what  I  thought,  the  very  dangerous 
moderation  of  his  views. 

80.443.  Mr.  Kettle? — What  about  him  ? 

80.444.  Is  he  dead,  do  you  know? — I  think  not — I  think  not — I  have  not  seen  him 
for  years  ;  but  if  he  were  dead  I  should  say  I  should  have  known  it,  and  very  much 
lamented  it. 

80.445.  He  is  a  well  known  Dublin  Nationalist? — In  what  sense  ? 
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80.446.  Sympathising  with  Fenianism  ? — Do  you  mean  member  of  the  Fenian  organi¬ 
sation. 

80.447.  Known  as  one  of  the  Nationalist  Party  ? — You  must  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
Nationalist  would  have  very  different  meanings  with  very  different  bodies  and  different 

men. 

80.448.  Nationalist  in  1879.  In  1879,  Sir  Charles  Russell  told  us  it  meant  a  physical 
force  movement  ? — If  you  now  mean  that  Mr.  Kettle  was  ever  a  member  of  the 
Nationalists  in  the  sense  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

80.449.  Nationalist  as  opposed  to  Home  Rule ;  they  are  two  thoroughly  distinct 
parties  in  Ireland  ? — What  is  your  question  ? 

80.450.  Nationalist  and  Home  Rulers  are  two  thoroughly  distinct  parties  in 
Ireland? — Do  you  mean  whether  Nationalists  and  Home  Rulers  were  opposed? 

80.451.  Different  parties?  —  Were  different  parties.  Do  you  mean  whether  the 
Nationalist  body  opposed  the  Home  Rule  body? 

80.452.  Were  not  the  Nationalists  one  party,  and  the  Home  Rulers  another  party 
in  1879  ? — I  should  say  that  in  1879  the  Revolutionaries,  in  1879  certainly,  a  large 
body  of  Revolutionaries,  were  entirely  antagonistic  to  the  Home  Rule  Party.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? 

80.453.  I  come  now  to  the  foundation  of  the  Land  League  in  October  of  1879  ;  the 
executive  consisted  of  seven  people,  Mr.  Parnell  the  chairman  ? — Yes. 

80.454.  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  W.  O’Sullivan  were  three?— Mr.  Egan,  Mr. 
Biggar,  and  I  think  Mr.  O’Sullivan. 

80.455.  Two  of  whom  had  been  on  the  Supreme  Council,  and  one  of  whom  was 
arrested  in  Fenian  times  as  a  suspected  Fenian? — Those  statements  have  been  made. 

80.456.  Is  not  that  true  ?  Is  not  that  true  ■  How  can  I  say  ;  I  never  was  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council. 

80.457.  Do  you  believe  it.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  its  accurracy  ? — The  statement 
was  made  in  Court. 

80.458.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  its  accuracy  ? — I  have  a  doubt  of  its  accuracy  with 
regard  to  Mr.  W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  because,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  he  claimed  he 
was  arrested  unjustly  and  unjustly  charged. 

80.459.  The  secretaries  were  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Kettle.  Mr.  Davitt 
was  ex-Fenian  ? — Yes. 

80.460.  Mr.  Brennan  was  a  well  known  Fenian  ? — It  has  been  so  alleged. 

80.461.  And  Mr.  Kettle  the  same.  Have  you  a  doubt  about  it  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
it  till  you  suggested  that  it  had  been  stated  he  was. 

80.462.  Now  Mr.  O'Sullivan  and  Mr.  Kettle  were  both  persons  of  far  inferior  im¬ 
portance  to  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Biggar :  is  not  that  so  ?— 
Mr.  O’Sullivan  and  who  else  ? 

80.463.  And  Mr.  Kettle? — Mr.  O’Sullivan  was  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

80.464.  They  were  far  inferior  in  influence  to  the  other  four;  is  not  that  so  ? — Well, 
yes,  I  think  so. 

80.465.  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Mr.  O’Sullivan,  I  should  say,  as  you  suggested  he  was  a 
Fenian,  Mr.  O’Sullivan  largely  lost  his  influence,  because  during  the  Parliament  of 
1880  to  1885,  he  was  recommended  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Government,  at  the 
time  when  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish  party  thought  antagonism  to 
them  was  the  best  policy. 

80.466.  Now,  at  page  308  of  this  book,  there  is  this : — 

“  The  idea  of  forming  a  central  organisation  for  regulating  and  directing  the 
“  growing  movement  in  Ireland  was  formed  in  September  1879.  The  draft  of  an 
“  appeal  for  support  for  this  organisation  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 

“  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Davitt.  On  October  21st,  1879,  a  meeting  was  held  by 
“  circular  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Lower  O'Connell  (then  Sackville)  Street; 

“  Mr.  A.  J.  Kettle  presided.  The  Land  League  was  then  and  there  founded! 

“  The  following  resolutions  set  forth  the  principles  of  the  new  organisation 

And  then  you  set  out  an  extract  from  a  long  document  which  was  read  by  Sir 

Charles  Russell. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Is  that  the  chapter  called  the  Land  League  ? 

(Mr.  Honan.)  No;  from  “Famine  again.” 
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(The  President.)  What  question  do  you  found  upon  it? 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  The  document  then  set  out  was  the  original  programme  of  the  Land 
League.  The  question  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  this:  You  know  we  al'fiqge,  Lere  that 
the  object  of  the  League  was  to  obtain  the  national  independence  of  Irelanu},  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  landlords  as  the  English  garrison.  Now,  if  our  theory  is  true,  musif  not 
the  official  programme  of  the  League  be  a  blind  and  a  sham.  Your  Lordship  will  soae 
I  will  base  a  second  question  on  this  in  a  minute.  Now,  Mr.  O’Connor  ? 

(The  President.)  1  was  not  anticipating  the  objection  to  the  next  question. 

80.467.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  I  think  your  Lordship  will  find  there  is  no  objection? — Is 
what  do  you  say  ? 

80.468.  If  the  real  object  of  the  League  was  to  obtain  national  independence,  and 
destroy  the  English  garrison  of  the  landlords,  was  not  the  open  platform  of  the  League 
a  sham  ? 

(The  President.)  You  will  get  an  answer  to  your  mind  if  you  put  it  in  a  less  offensive 
form. 

(The  Witness.)  If  the  charge  be  true  that  we  strove  for  separation  instead  of  legis¬ 
lative  independence,  and  our  programme  said  we  sought  for  legislative  independence 
and  not  separation,  then  our  document  was  untrue. 

80.469.  Do  you  say  that  your  document  does  not  refer  to  legislative  independence  at 
all  ?— -You  have  not  read  the  document. 

80.470.  I  will. 

“  (i.)  That  the  objects  of  the  League  are,  first,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
“  rackrents ;  second,  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by 
“  the  occupiers,  (ii.)  That  the  objects  of  the  League  can  be  best  obtained 
“  (1 )  by  promoting  organisation  among  the  tenant  farmers ;  (2)  by  defending 
“  those  who  may  be  threatened  with  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  unjust  ents  ; 
“  (3)  by  facilitating  the  working  of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act  during 
“  the  winter ;  and  (4)  by  obtaining  such  reform  in  the  laws  relating  to  land  as 
“  will  enable  every  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding  by  paying  a  fair 
“  rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years.” 

That  is  the  whole  of  it.  What  do  you  say  about  legislative  independence.  There  ? — 
What  do  I  say  about  it  ? 

80.471.  Does  your  document  say  anything  about  the  legislative  independence  of 
Ireland? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  extract  or  the  whole  document. 

80.472.  This  purports  to  be  the  substance  of  it  ? — That  is  a  very  different  thing.  It 
is  quite  possible  I  did  not  give  the  whole  document,  but  only  selected  those  extracts 
which  were  purporting  to  deal  with  the  matter  I  was  treating  of. 

80.473.  What  chapter  is  that?  —  “Famine  again.”  It  is  page  308  in  the  first 
edition.  I  cannot  say  at  this  moment,  my  Lord,  whether  there  is  anything  about 
legislative  independence. 

80.474.  Is  there  anything  about  legislative  independence  in  that? — The  resolutions 
you  have  read  are  directly  confined  to  the  Land  League. 

80.475.  Are  not  those  all  the  resolutions  you  have  in  your  book  ? — -Yes,  I  believe 
so,  but  that  may  not  be  all. 

80.476.  Now  I  point  your  attention  to  this  before  you  speak  of  self-government, 
which  may  mean  anything  from  National  independence  down  to  a  local  legislature  ? — 
It  may  mean  anything  from  separation  down  to  limited  Home  Rule. 

80.477.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  limit  it  distinctly? — It  may  mean  even  more;  it 
may  mean  simply  County  Council.  It  has  been  used  in  that  sense  by  some  people. 

80.478.  Do  you  contend  that  the  public  platform  of  the  League,  which  is  set  out 
theie,  was  a  honest  bona  fide  document  setting  forth  tho  two  principles  of  the  League? 
— So  far  as  the  Land  League  is  concerned,  certainly. 

80.479.  Did  it  suppress  anything  ? — No. 

80.480.  Was  it  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  suppress  anything? — I  do  not  think  so,  but 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

80.481.  Do  you  know  who  drew  it  up  ? — I  do  not.  I  may  have  stated  here  that  it 

was - 

80.482.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Davitt? — The  draft  of  appeal  for  support  of  the 
organisation  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Brennan,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  but  the 
resolutions  are  not  the  appeal ;  they  are  two  distinct  things. 
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80,483.  Now  listen  to  this.  It  is  at  page  2222,  my  Lord.  It  is  Mr.  Davitt’s 
-Jitter  : — 

“  TLe  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded  is,  as  a  matter  of 

“  co’u'rse,  subject  for  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  programme  which 

“  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named  and  embodied  in  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
“  ference  on  the  21st  of  October  1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any 
“  demand  for  self-government)  cannot  be  credited  with  containing  the  whole 
“  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  This  is  John  Devoy. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  it  is  Mr.  Davitt,  not  John  Devoy. 

(Mr.  Eonan.) 

“  The  organisers  of  the  Conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
“  framing  such  a  programme  as  would  not  ‘  scare  ’  any  timid  land  reformer  away 
“  from  the  projected  movement,  and  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to 
“  render  it  eminently  constitutional  for  the  double  purpose  of  legal  protection 
“  against  the  Castle  and  to  enable  Members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within 
“  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Land 
“  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish 
“  landlordism ;  first,  as  the  system  that  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and 
“  periodical  famines  which  have  decimated  Ireland ;  and,  secondly,  because 
“  landlordism  was  a  British  garrison  which  barred  the  way  to  national  inde- 
“  pendence.” 

Now,  if  that  statement  of  Davitt’s  there  is  true,  was  not  the  public  platform  of  the 
League  a  sham  and  a  blind  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  you  quite 
appreciate  what  the  meaning  of  Mr  Davitt  was,  and  if  I  may  suggest  it  to  you,  would 
you  tell  me  first  the  date  of  the  speech. 

80.484.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  a  letter. 

(Mr.  Eonan.)  It  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  letter  of  the  21st  of  May  1884. 

(Witness.)  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt,  certainly,  in  a  portion  of  the  observation, 
was  this.  Mr.  Davitt  was,  and,  I  believe,  still  is,  in  favour  of  what  is  called  land 
nationalisation  as  opposed  to  peasant  proprietary.  Several  gentlemen  who  are 
opponents  of  his  as  to  that,  are  in  favour  of  peasant  proprietary,  among  whom  I  would 
count  myself,  strongly  contended  that  peasant  proprietary  was,  and  always  had 
been  the  objects  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  is  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  ultimate  form  of  land  reform  was  left  purposely  untouched, 
thereby  strengthening  his  position,  that  land  nationialisation  was  always  held  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  work  of  the  organisation. 

80.485.  Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  language  again  : — 

“  The  programme  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named  and  embodied 
“  in  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  the  21st  of  October  1879  (inasmuch  as  it 
“  did  not  comprise  any  demand  for  self-government)  cannot  be  credited  with 
“  containing  the  ‘  whole  ’  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded.” 

"What  is  that  but  land  nationalisation  ? — I  began  my  answer  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  you  appreciate  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt,  and  then  I  said  his  allusion,  as  far  as 
he  alluded  to  land  nationalisation,  was  opposed  to  peasant  proprietary.  I  said  nothing 
whatever  about  allusions  with  regard  to  self-government.  He  reserved  that. 

80.486.  Do  not  you  observe  that  he  says  here - 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  are  cross-examining  him  from  a  document  which  you  have 
before  you.  and  which  he  has  not.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  document  to  look  at  ? 
— I  think  it  would  facilitate. 

(The  Presideut.)  What  is  the  question  ? — What  he  is  cross-examining  me  about  is, 
he  is  asking  me  a  question  with  regard  to  two  distinct  matters,  Mr.  Davitt’s  references 
to  the  land  question,  and  to  the  national  question. 

(The  President.)  Now  put  the  question. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  will  find  it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  that  you  are 
looking  at. 

(The  President.)  Put  the  question  you  have  to  put  as  to  self  government. 
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80.488.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  Does  not  that  show  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Davitt  is,  that  the 
programme  is  not  complete  inasmuch  as  it  comprises  no  demand  for  self  government  ? 
— I  see  Mr.  Davitt  makes  that  statement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  correct — there  was 
no  allusion  to  it. 

80.489.  ( The  President.)  And  therefore  it  was  not  a  complete  programme  ? — And 
therefore  it  was  not  complete  programme. 

80.490.  (Mr.  Ronan .)  And  the  real  object  was  “  getting  rid  of  landlordism,  as  the 
English  garrison  which  barred  the  way  of  national  independence.”  See  the  end  of 
the  letter,  the  last  two  lines  ? — Mr.  Davitt  says  : — 

“  The  first  plank  of  this  platform  was  not  a  declaration  for  self-government, 
“  nor  was  there  any  illusion  to,  or  demand  for  a  self-government  in  the  platform  of 
t  “  the  Land  League  as  adopted  at  the  initial  meeting  in  the  Imperial  Hotel,  in 
“  October  1879,  and  from  which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  correctly  in  re  ference  to  a 
“  plank  which  was  adopted  thereat,  namely  peasant  proprietary.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  end  of  the  letter  is  on  the  next  page. 

80.491.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  That  is  as  to  what  the  real  principle  was. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  It  is  the  very  last  time. 

(Witness.) 

“  The  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded  is,  as  a  matter  of 
“  course,  subject  for  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  programme  which 
“  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named  and  embodied  in  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
“  ference  on  the  21st  of  October  1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise  any 
“  demand  for  self-government),  cannot  be  credited  with  containing  the  whole 
“  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was  founded.” 

Well  that  is  true — 

“  The  organisers  of  the  Conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability  of  framing 
“  such  a  programme  as  would  not  scare  any  timid  land  reformer  away  from  the 
“  projected  movement,  and  it  was  further  considered  necessary  to  render  it 
“  eminently  constitutional  for  the  double  purpose  of  legal  protection  against  the 
“  Castle,  and  to  enable  Members  of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the  House  of 
“  Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was 
“  founded.  I  maintain  that  it  was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism  ; 
“  first,  as  the  system  which  was  responsible  for  the  poverty  and  periodical  famines 
“  which  have  decimated  Ireland,  and  secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a  British 
“  garrison,  which  barred  the  way  to  national  independence.” 

80.492.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  If  that  is  the  real  principle  of  the  League,  is  not  the  public 
programme  illusory  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  besides,  I  should  qualify  Mr.  Davitt’s 
statement  by  stating  on  my  part  that  it  is  his  impression. 

80.493.  He  was  the  man  who  drew  it? — If  that  be  so,  then  of  course  his  impression 
is  the  more  valuable.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  remember  that  was  1879. 

80.494.  You  do  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  nor  the 
other  members  of  the  Land  League  are  within  the  class  of  *•  timid  land  reformers  ”  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Davitt  would  describe  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Biggar,  and 
myself,  as  extremely  “  timid  land  reformers,”  and  I  should  add  that  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  is  what  Mr.  Davitt  means  by  “  timid  land  reformers.”  His  view,  and  the  view  of 
many  others,  is  that  peasant  proprietary  instead  of  being  a  radical  change  is  reactionary, 
and  anybody  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  land  is  a  timid  man. 

80.495.  Do  you  know  that  the  real  object  of  the  League  was  national  independence, 
and  getting  rid  of  the  English  garrison.  Do  not  you  know  it  was,  and  that  people 
were  taken  in  by  the  platform  ? — If  you  mean  that,  1  would  object  to  an  organisation 
which  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land  national  independence,  I  would  say  I  do 
not  know,  understanding  independence  as  I  do,  and  as  it  is  popularly  understood  in 
Ireland.  National  independence,  I  should  explain  to  their  Lordships,  in  Ireland  is 
generally  interpreted  as  meaning  legislative  independence,  and  that  only. 

80.496.  Now,  Mr.  O’Connor, we  pass  on? — It  is  a  phrase  that  constantly  occurs  in 
the  speeches  of  Grattan,  and  has  been  handed  down  by  him. 

80.497.  When  did  you  leave  for  America? — October  5th,  1881. 
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80.498.  When  you  got  to  New  York,  whose  house  did  you  go  to  first? — I  went  first 
to  the  New  York  Hotel. 

80.499.  What  was  the  first  private  visit  you  paid  ? — I  only  paid  one,  the  first  private 
visit  I  paid  was,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  having  been  an  old 
associate  of  that  paper. 

80.500.  How  soon  after  did  you  go  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  office  ? — I  landed  about  2 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  went  to  the  “Irish  World” — not  to  the  office — I  think  it 
was  not  to  the  office  ;  but  I  went  to  Brooklyn  to  see  Mr.  Ford  about  2  or  3  o’clock  in 
the  day,  that  is  my  recollection. 

80.501.  Your  first  visit  was  to  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  and  your  first  private 
visit  was  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  ? — The  first  and  the  only  private  house  I 
think  I  did  visit. 

80.502.  And  you  went  there  the  last  evening? — -I  visited  Mr.  Ford’s  private  house, 
I  should  say,  because  he  does  all  the  business  of  his  office  at  his  private  house  by 
telephone  with  the  office. 

80.503.  The  last  night  you  spent  in  America,  were  you  with  Mr.  Patrick  Ford’s  in 
the  “  Irish  World  ”  office  ?= — I  was  never  with  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  in  the  “  Irish  World  ” 
office,  but  I  think  I  did  see  Mr.  Patrick  Ford — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  last 
night,  or  the  night  before  I  left  America — certainly  shortly  before  I  left  America. 

80.504.  I  will  read  you  what  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  says,  and  see  if  it  is  accurate — this 
is  the  “Irish  World,”  September  15th,  1883. 

“  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  sat  in  his  office.” 

That  is  his  suggestion. 

80.505.  ‘‘Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  sat  in  the  private  office  of  the  ‘Irish  World’ 
“  Brooklyn,  on  the  night  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  informed  us  that 
“  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  that  the  first  subscription  that  was  ever  paid  into  the 
“  organisation,  came  from  Trans-Atlantic,” 

Is  that  true  ? — Entirely  untrue. 

80.506.  That  is  a  deliberate  invention  then  ? — -No,  I  do  not  say  that,  that  may  be 
the  impression  had  of  my  conversation  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  fact.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  know,  even  to  this  day,  that  Trans-Atlantic  was  the  first 
person  that  gave  the  subscription  to  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  believe  it  was ;  in 
the  second  place,  Mr.  Parnell  never  made  the  statement  to  me ;  thirdly,  I  never  made 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Parnell  made  the  statement  to  me  to  Mr.  Ford. 

80.507.  Therefore  it  is  invention.  Is  there  the  smallest  shadow  of  foundation  for 
it  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation  for  it  in  fact, 

80.508.  And  if  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  foundation  for  it  in  fact,  must 
not  he  have  imagined  it  ?-^He  may  have  imagined  it.  Imagination  and  invention  are 
two  very  different  things.  Two  persons  hear  frequently  the  same  thing,  and  carry 
away  a  different  impression  of  the  conversation.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Mr.  Ford  believed  it  was  absolutely  true. 

80.509.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ford  that  night  about  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  ? — Not  a  word. 

80.510.  Do  you  recollect  his  telling  you  about  the  subscriptions? — -I  may  say  I  have 
not  seen  the  alleged  interview  since,  except  in  the  excerpts  that  have  been  in  the 
“  Times.” 

80.511.  Now,  why  did  you  go  to  Patrick  Ford  the  very  day  you  got  to  America? — 
Because  Patrick  Ford  at  the  time,  through  the  columns  of  the  “Irish  World,”  was 
assisting  in  collecting  large  sums  of  money  for  the  land  struggle  in  Ireland. 

80.512.  You  recognised  the  “  Irish  World  ”  as  an  important  organ  working  for  the 
movement,  did  not  you  ?— H  recognised  the  “  Irjsh  World  ”  as  an  important  newspaper. 
I  do  not  accept  the  word  organ,  because  it  never  was  the  organ  of  the  Land  League, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  distinctly  disclaimed  that  it  or  any  other  paper  at  the  time  was  an 
organ  of  the  Land  League,  but  I  recognised  it  as  a  journal  doing  extremely  valuable 
work  for  the  Land  League  at  the  time. 

80.513.  You  got  out  to  America  on  the  15th,  you  tell  me  ? — I  arrived  on  the  15th. 

80.514.  Do  you  remember  the  evidence  of  Major  Le  Caron.  He  told  us  that  after 
the  summer  of  1881  there  was  a  better  understanding  between  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Land  League  party  than  before,  Did  you  perceive  any  effects  of  that  ?— No. 
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80.515.  Was  your  attention  called  to  this  interview  with  Mr.  Egan,  which  appears 
in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  5th  of  November  1881  and  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  21st 
of  December  1881.  It  is  not  in  yet. 

“  Paris,  Oct.  26,  1881. 

•  ••••••• 

“  Correspondent :  You  recently  hinted  to  me  that  ere  long  an  important  Irish 
“  movement  would  be  heard  of  in  America.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the 
“  movement  ? 

“  Ur.  Egan :  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  there  will  be  such  a  movement. 

“  Correspondent :  Do  the  American  Leaguers  contemplate  union  with  the 
“  Irish  Nationalist  party  ? 

“  Mr.  Egan  (hesitating)  :  All  Irish  parties  will  be  united  now. 

“  Correspondent :  By  your  going  over  to  other  parties,  or  their  going  over  to 
“  you? 

“  Mr.  Egan  had  no  opinion  ready  on  this  point.  After  a  pause,  however  he 
“  continued  : — ‘  By  declaring  the  League  illegal  the  English  Government  has  cut 
“  the  constitutional  ground  for  agitation  from  under  our  feet.’ 

“  Correspondent :  What  can  you  do  but  appeal  to  arms,  and  how  can  that 
“  help  you,  as  you  have  no  arms  ? 

“  Mr.  Egan :  No  appeal  to  arms  is  intended.” 

You  observe  there  the  statement  “All  Irish  parties  will  be  united  now  ”? — Yes. 

80.516.  Did  you  read  the  “  Irish  World  ”  while  you  were  there? — I  should  say  I 
saw  it  nearly  every  week  that  I  was  there  but  I  think  also  that  there  were  many  weeks 
I  did  not  see  it,  I  was  travelling  all  over  the  country,  and  some  of  the  places  were 
six  or  seven  days  away  from  New  York. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  I  should  like  to  have  this  document  handed  to  me.  I  do  not  think 
this  document  has  been  used  before  as  far  as  I  know. 

( The  Attorney- General)  Mr.  Ronan  already  has  said  it  is  not  in. 

[It  was  handed. ] 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  The  next  one  I  want  your  attention  to,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
read  it,  is  the  12th  of  November  1881. 

“  By  special  cables  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  the  “  Irish  World  ”  last  week 
“  we  were  informed  that  Rev.  Eugene  Sheehy  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healey,  M.P.,  were 
“  to  sail  for  America  on  Saturday  .... 

“  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  a  meeting  of  the  representative  land 
“  leaguers  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace, 
“  President  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  New  York, 
“  E.  48th  Street,  and  preparations  for  one  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  ever  given 
“  under  Irish- American  auspices  were  at  once  gone  into.  Cooper  Institute  was 
“  immediately  hired  for  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  10.” 

Now  this  is  what  I  want  you  attention  to, 

“  and  committees  were  appointed  to  get  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Irish  societies, 
“  and  have  succeeded,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have  not  hitherto  participated 
“  as  a  body  in  any  public  demonstration  of  the  sort  since  the  commencement  of 
“  the  Land  League  agitation,  the  A.  0.  H.,  the  Longshore  men,  St.  Patrick’s 
“  Mutual  Alliance,  the  temperance,  and  various  other  organisations  all  joining  in 
“  most  enthusiastically.” 

80.517.  Do  you  observe  there  that  that  is  a  statement  that  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
who  had  not  hitherto  as  a  body  taken  part  in  any  Land  League  movement,  had  joined 
for  the  first  time.  Was  not  your  attention  called  to  that  ? — No. 

80.518.  Was  not  that  a  very  important  step  in  the  movement? — It  was,  if  the  state¬ 
ment  were  correct. 

80.519.  That  the  Nationalists  as  a  body  had  joined  in  the  League  ? — It  would  be  a 
step  of  considerable  importance. 

80.520.  Considerable  importance  ? — I  think  the  importance  might  be  very  consider¬ 
ably  exaggerated.  The  meetings  I  attended  were  attended  by  3,000  and  4,000  and 
5,000  people  at  a  time,  and  I  should  say  the  number  of  Nationalists,  using  that  word 
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in  the  sense  of  revolutionists  who  were  there,  was  infinitesimal,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  my  tour  and  the  tour  of  every  one  of  my  associates  in  America  could 
have  entirely  succeeded  by  themselves. 

80.521.  You  knew  there  was  this  advanced  section  in  America,  did  not  you  ? — By 
impression  and  by  report.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  their  Lordships  that  revolu¬ 
tionaries  are  not  in  the  habit  of  stating  that  they  are  revolutionaries. 

80.522.  ( The  President.)  Revolutionaries,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  have 
recourse  to  outrages  and  such  things  ? — I  have  said,  I  think,  in  my  direct  examination, 
my  Lord,  that  not  a  single  person  throughout  my  whole  visit  to  America  declared  to  me 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  secret  organisation. 

80.523.  (Mr.  Lochvood.)  My  Lord,  this  second  extract  which  my  friend  has  handed 
in,  begins  “  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news.”  It  does  not  say  what  news  that 
was. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  The  previous  paragraph  will  tell  you.  Begin  at  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Egan  has  telegraphed.  That  is  the  news. 

Mr.  Loclcxvood: 

“  By  special  cables,  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  the  “  Irish  World,”  last  week, 
“  we  were  informed  that  Rev.  Eugene  Sheehy  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  were 
“  to  sail  for  America  on  Saturday,” 

Is  that  the  news  ? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Yes. 

Mr. Lockwood,  then  : 

“  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  a  meeting  of  the  representative  Land 
“  Leaugers  of  New  York  was  held.” 

Then  it  goes  on  further  : 

“  And  have  succeeded,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have  not  hitherto  parti - 
“  cipatod  as  a  body  in  any  public  demonstration  of  the  sort  since  the  commence- 
“  ment  of  the  Land  League  agitation,  the  A.O.H.” 

I  do  not  know  what  that  is. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 

(Mr.  Lochvood.) 

“  The  Longshore  men,  St,  Patrick’s  Mutual  Alliance,  the  temperance  and 
“  various  other  organisations,  all  joining  in  most  enthusiastically.” 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  On  the  5th  of  November  in  “  United  Ireland”  there  is  this  account  of 
an  interview  with  you.  Tell  me  if  it  is  accurate.  You  stated  this : 

“  They  (the  Irish  in  America)  meet  the  latest  and  foulest  outrage  upon  their 
“  country  (i.e.,  the  suppression  of  the  League)  with  a  solid,  splendid,  and  united 
“  front,  and  if  any  difference  exists  among  various  shades  of  thought,  it  is  solely 
“  due  to  the  noble  emulation  of  ardent  patriotism.  My  own  position  with  regard 
“  to  my  countrymen  in  America  is  clear.  I  recognise  no  party  or  sectional 
“  differences- - ” 

(The  President.)  Whose  language  is  this  ? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Mr.  O’Connor’s;  the  witness’s. 

“  I  recognise  no  party  or  sectional  differences,  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to 
“  depart  from  the  attitude  of  a  national  representative,  impartial  between  all 
“  honest,  honourable,  and  patriotic  Irishmen. 

80.524.  Was  not  that  in  substance  an  invitation  to  revolution? 

(Mr.  Lochvood.)  Eirst  of  all,  did  he  say  that  ? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  Did  you  say  that? — Yes,  I  think  that  language  is  correct.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  interview,  I  think  it  is  a  published  letter. 

80.525.  In  “  United  Ireland  ”  it  purports  to  be  an  interview  ? — Well,  it  may  have 
been  an  interview.  I  certainly  remember  the  language  quite  distinctly. 

80.526.  I  will  take  one  or  two  of  your  speeches? — I  have  not  answered  your 
question. 

80.527.  Yes,  thanks  very  much.  Do  not  you  think  that  was  an  invitation  to 
Irishmen  of  every  shade  of  opinion  to  come  into  your  movement  ? — Certainly. 
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80.528.  Including  tlie  advanced  Nationalists  and  tlie  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Certainly. 

80.529.  And  you  willingly  took  the  assistance  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Certainly;  I 
was  delighted.  I  regarded  every  Irishman  that  joined  our  movement  as  an  addition 
to  our  strength,  as  constitutionalists. 

80.530.  And  you  accepted  the  aid  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  willingly  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  Lord,  I  never  heard  the  phrase  Clan-no- Gael  till  I  came  back  from  America 
some  time  afterwards,  but  I  may  say  that  if  I  had  known  that  a  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  I  would  not  have  regarded  that  as  any  reason  whatever 
for  refusing  his  subscription  and  his  assistance.  I  would  regard  it  as  a  greater  reason 
for  doing  so. 

80.531.  Did  you  try  to  inflame  the  people  there  with  hatred  of  England  ? — With 
hatred  of  the  English  system  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  as 
then  practised. 

80.532.  And  the  English  people  ? — No. 

80.533.  Now  listen  to  this.  This  is  “  United  Ireland’' of  the  31st  of  December 
1881.  You  were  at  Fond-du-Lac,  were  not  you? — Yes,  Fond-du-Lac,  Wisconsin.  I 
addressed  a  very  small  meeting  there. 

80.534.  Listen  to  this  extract  from  your  speech  which  is  published  in  “  United 
Ireland”  of  the  31st  of  December  1881 — 

“What  is  the  real  history  of  England?  Did  she  hate  slavery  and  love 
“  freedom  when  your  own  civil  war  was  going  on  ?  Don’t  you  know,  as  a  matter 
“  of  fact,  that  nearly  every  soldier  of  the  North  was  shot  by  an  English  bullet 
“  sent  from  an  English  rifle  that  had  been  manufactured  in  the  towns  of  England, 
“  and  was  sent  to  this  country  by  English  traders  ?  ” 

Was  that  an  attempt  to  inflame  the  people  with  hatred  of  the  English  people  as 
distinguished  from  the  Government? — No. 

80.535.  It  was  not? — No. 

80.536.  That  was  directed  against  the  Government? — That  was  directed  against  the 
Government.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  whole  speech,  but  I  have  clearly  in  my 
mind  the  line  of  argument  which  was  this  :  that  at  the  time  Ireland,  according  to  my 
convictions  was  being  treated  very  tyranically  and  despotically  by  England,  and  I 
thought  that  that  was  extremely  brutal  by  the  English  Government.  I  thought  that 
was  brutal  conduct.  I  think  so  still,  and  I  thought  it  was  hypocritical. 

80.537.  “  Manufactured  in  the  towns  of  England,  and  sent  to  this  country  by  English 
traders  ?  ”  That  was  the  Government? — In  the  first  place,  the  statements  I  make  are 
unfortunately  too  true.  The  large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  (I  thiak  the 
upper  classes  mainly)  sympathised  with  the  southerners  in  their  rebellion  against  their 
Government,  and  the  southerners  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  on  their  warfare 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  they  received  by  blockade  runners  who  brought 
ammunition  and  rifles  from  England. 

80.538.  Are  you  aware  that  sentiment  was  so  much  admired  that  it  was  embodied 
by  the  Clan-na-Gael  into  one  of  their  circulars  that  it  should  be  impressed  on  the 
people  ? — That  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

80.539.  (Mr.  Honan.)  I  will  give  your  Lordship  the  reference  to  it  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

(The  President.)  I  really  do  not  think  it  is  of  importance. 

(Mr.  Honan.)  Now  there  is  another  of  your  speeches  in  America.  You  considered 
that  the  Land  Act  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Land  League  party  ? — Yes. 

80.540.  Sir  Charles  Russell  described  it  as  the  great  charter  of  the  Irish  tenants. 
Did  you  make  this  speech  at  Kansas  reported  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  11th  Februarv 
1882— 

“  Gladstone’s  policy  was  to  fix  a  relation  between  the  landlord  and  the 
“  tenant ;  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to  abolish  the  relation,  and  trample 
“  landlordism  beneath  his  heels.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gladstone’s  Land  Act,  and 
“  the  Land  League  were  precisely  of  opposite  principles.” 

80.541.  Did  you  make  that  speech? — Yes.  I  will  not  plodge  myself  to  that 
language.  If  I  did  use  that  language  (I  do  not  think  I  did),  it  was  slightly  inacurate 
if  standing  by  itself.  Probably  I  went  on  to  explain  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  do 
so  now,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  explain. 

U  55696.— Ev.  94. 
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(The  President.)  Well,  I  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  it  to  call  upon  you  to 
do  so  ;  but  the  learned  counsel  can  do  so  if  they  think  proper. 

80,541a.  (Mr.  Ronan)  Who  do  you  say  were  the  members  of  the  Land  League 
party  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  was  due  for  obtaining  the  Land  Act.  You 
remember  making  a  speech  yourself  in  which  you  said  there  should  have  been  four 
names  on  the  back  of  the  Land  Bill  ? — I  may  have.  Will  you  read  it  out? 

80.542.  Listen  to  this  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,  9th  April  1831  : 

T.  P.  0.  Connor,  M.P.,  at  Birmingham. 

“  He  found  that  the  Bill  was  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
“  (Cheers.!  Mr.  Forster.  (Hisses.)  Mr.  Bright.  (Cheers.)  The  Attorney- 
“  General  for  Ireland,  and  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.  (Groons.)  But  he 
“  thought  he  could  see  other  names  on  the  back  of  the  Bill,  and  the  first  name 
“  that  should  be  on  it  was  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  (Cheers.)  The  others 
“  were  Michael  Davitt,  Patrick  Sheridan,  and  Patrick  Egan.” 

That  is  incorrect ;  I  never  said  Patrick  Sheridan. 

80.543.  Listen  to  the  context : 

“  The  others  were  Michael  Davitt,  Patrick  Sheridan,  and  Patrick  Egan,  who 
“  was  at  present  taking  a  change  of  air  on  the  French  soil,  and  that  was  the 
“  whole  course  of  Irish  history.” 

So  far  as  Michael  Davitt  is  concerned  that  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  adhere  to  the 
statement  now.  So  far  as  Mr.  Egan  is  concerned  it  is  also  perfectly  true.  So  far 
as  Sheridan  was  concerned  it  would  be  untrue  then,  and  I  never  said  it. 

80.544.  You  never  said  it? — I  never  said  it. 

80.545.  That  is  a  mistake  in  the  report  in  the  “Freeman’s  Journal? — I  have  never 
seen  the  report  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  because  I  was  in  America,  but  I  should 
say  probably  the  name  I  mentioned  was  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy. 

80.546.  Were  you  in  America  in  April  1881  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  left  about  the  end  of 
April  1881.  I  said  about  the  end  of  April,  because  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  that 
or  the  beginning  of  May. 

80.547.  1881,  Mr.  O’Connor  ?— Oh,  1881  !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  thought  you  said 
1882.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

80.548.  No,  April  1881  ? — I  beg  your  pardon.  Does  that  purport  to  be  a  report  of 
my  speech  made  in  April  1881  ? 

80.549.  Yes,  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,  9th  April  1881  ? — Well,  whether  it]  is  or 
not,  it  is  incorrect :  whether  1881  or  1882. 

80.550.  Will  you  kindly,  when  we  adjourn,  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  other  con¬ 
temporary  report  of  this  speech  in  which  Sheridan’s  name  is  omitted? — Yes,  what  is 
the  date  ? 

80.551.  9th  April  1881,  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — You  were  speaking  about  America  and 
therefore  I  thought  you  meant  1882. 

80.552.  If  that  was  there,  it  would  show  Sheridan  was  a  very  important  personage 
in  the  movement  ? — Sheridan  certainly  was  one  of  the  organisers,  and  in  fact  I  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  very  moderate  men  of  the  party  of  the  organisers. 

80.553.  Frank  Byrne,  the  general  secretary  of  the  English  League,  rendered  very 
valuable  services,  did  not  he  ? — He  was  a  very  efficient  man. 

80.554.  Rendered  very  valuable  services  ? — Yes,  in  the  English  organisation. 

80.555.  The  strength  of  the  League  in  England  was  in  the  north,  was  not  it  ? — The 
north  of  England. 

80.556.  The  real  strength? — Do  you  mean  of  the  Land  League? 

80.557.  Yes,  the  Land  League  days? — Well,  we  were  stronger  in  the  north. 

80.558.  And  John  Walsh  was  the  chief  organiser  in  the  north? — He  was  an 
organiser  certainly,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  north. 

80.559.  John  Walsh  of  Middlesborough ;  was  not  he  the  chief  organiser  for  the  north 
of  England  ? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  say.  I  cannot  remember  at  this  moment 
whether  we  assigned  districts  to  organisers,  or  whether  they  had  a  roaming  commission 
all  over  the  country,  but  my  impression  is  you  are  right;  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
north  of  England. 

80.560.  Boyton  was  an  important  organiser  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 
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80,651.  In  this  book  of  yours  you  give  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  services  of 
the  principal  leaders  in  the  movement.  Are  the  names  of  Sheridan  and  Boyton 
mentioned  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  account  has  been  very  much  criticised  by 
gentlemen  who  thought  their  names  should  have  been  inserted  and  who  were  not. 

80.562.  The  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is  something  on  that  ?—  Are  the  names 
of  Sheridan,  Boyton,  Byrne,  or  Jonn  Walsh,  mentioned  in  these  600  pages  of  the 
book,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ? — I  cannot  say  at  this  moment ;  but  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  they  were  not. 

80.563.  Is  there  any  tribute  whatever  to  the  services  of  either  Egan  or  Brennan  ? _ 

I  think  there  are. 

80.564.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  206  of  the  libels  ? — But 
as  I  have  said  I  was  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  and  probably,  being  a 
member  of  that,  I  unduly  exaggerated  the  share  of  the  body  to  which  I  belonged,  and 
perhaps  underrated  the  share  of  others. 

80.565.  In  this  speech  you  have  only  one  Member  of  Parliament  of  the  four  who 
you  say  ought  to  have  their  names  on  the  Bill  ? — Out  of  four  I  think  there  are  two, 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy. 

80.566.  Mr.  Healy  is  not  reported  ? — No  ;  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

80.567.  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Egan. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood .)  He  is  not  responsible  for  that  report  ? — I  think  Mr.  Davitt’s 
services  were  as  great  at  least  as  those  of  any  member  of  the  party.  With  regard 
to  the  omission  of  these  names  my  reason  for  their  omission  is  this.  These 
gentlemen  were  simply  subordinate  officials  of  the  League  who  were  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  leaders  of  the  League.  I  would  never  call  a  single  one  of 
them  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  leader  or  even  a  second  leader. 

80.568.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  Not  even  Egan? — I  was  alluding  now  to  Boyton  and 
Sheridan.  Egan  I  should  certainly  call  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
League. 

80.569.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  this  Chicago  Conveution.  Did 
you  take  part  in  that  Convention  or  not  ? — I  took  part  to  the  extent  I  have  already 
stated. 

80.570.  Did  Mr.  Sexton  in  your  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  say  you  and 
Mr.  Healy  took  no  part  in  the  Convention  ;  that  you  were  only  there  as  spectators  ? 
— Yes. 

80.571.  Was  that  true? — That  was  true  so  far  as  the  Convention  was  concerned. 
That  statement  was  made  in  reply,  I  think,  to  a  speech  of  the  late  Mr.  Bright  in  which 
the  speech  of  mine  which  was  delivered  at  the  public  meeting  was  embodied  as  a 
speech  made  to  the  Convention,  and  that  statement  was  incorrect. 

80.572.  Mr.  Sexton  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  you  took  no  part  in  the 
Convention,  and  simply  attended  as  a  spectator.  Was  that  true  or  false  ? — That  was 
perfectly  true. 

80.573.  Was  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  part  of  the  work  of  the  Convention  ? — 
It  was  part  of  the  work  of  the  Convention,  but  not  part  of  the  public  work  of  the 
Convention  to  which  Mr.  Sexton  was  alluding  at  the  time. 

80.574.  I  have  not  asked  you  about  the  public  work.  I  have  asked  you  about  the 
work  of  the  Convention. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  is  referring  to  what  Mr.  Sexton  alluded  to. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  No. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am.  I  began  by  giving  the  statement  to  which  Mr.  Sexton’s  state¬ 
ment  was  a  reply.  That  statement  was,  that  a  speech  which  I  made  at  a  public 
meeting,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  Convention  further  than  I  have  said,  was  a 
portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  Mr.  Sexton’s  statement  that  this 
speech  was  not  given  at  the  Convention,  and  that  I  took  no  part  in  the  Convention  was 
true  to  that  extent. 

(Mr.  Bonan.)  No,  the  statement  I  put  to  you  is  this,  that  you  took  no  part  in  it,  but 
were  only  there  as  a  spect  ator.  Was  that  true? — That  statement  was  true  to  the 
extent  I  have  already  indicated. 

80.575.  Now  we  will  just  see  ? — I  did  not  open  my  mouth  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention,  and  I  deliberately  abstained  from  doing  so,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
when  Father  Sheehy  spoke  it  was  very  much  against  the  advice  of  both  Mr.  Healy  and 
myself. 
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80.576.  It  lias  been  already  read  by  Mr.  Lockwood  that  Father  Conaty  said  the 
resolutions  were,  in  great  part,  the  work  of  the  Irish  delegates  ? — Yes. 

80.577.  Is  that  true? — Yes,  that  statement  is  true  in  substance. 

80.578.  And  do  you  seriously  say  that  at  the  Convention  at  which  you  and  your 
friends  took  a  great  part  in  preparing  the  resolutions,  you  were  only  there  as  a 
spectator  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  Mr.  O’Connor  has  never  said  so  himself.  My  learned 
friend  assumes  that  for  the  purpose  of  his  question. 

( The  President.)  He  says  it  was  true.  Somebody  else  says  they  were  only  spectators, 
and  he  says  that  was  true. 

(The  Witness.)  I  qualified  that,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  by  saying 
it  was  true  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  answer  to  the  charge  which  was  made  at  the  time, 
namely,  the  particular  speech. 

(The  President.)  Quite  so.  I  am  only  answering  Mr.  Lockwood.  You  are  now 
being  further  cross-examined  upon  that. 

80.579.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  Was  there  a  preliminary  meeting  for  this  Convention? — Yes, 
there  was. 

80.580.  That  was  held  I  think  in  the  “  Irish  World”  office  ? — Yes. 

80.581.  You  were  there? — Yes. 

80.582.  Who  else  ? — My  only  recollection  of  any  persons  at  the  present  moment 
were  Mr.  Finerty,Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  his  brother,  whose  name,  I  think,  is  Augustine. 

80.583.  Austin  Ford? — No,  it  is  Augustine.  Austin  Ford  is  Mr.  Ford’s  nephew; 
Augustine  Ford  is  Mr.  Ford’s  brother. 

80.584.  At  that  preliminary  meeting  the  call  for  the  Convention  was  arranged  ? — 
There  were  several  meetings,  I  think.  My  impression  is  there  was  more  than  one.  I 
do  not  know.  I  cannot  fix  in  my  mind  when  the  call  was  exactly  fixed,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  at  that  meeting  because  the  name  of  Mr.  Collins  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
Boyle  O’Reilly,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Ford  were  appended  to  the  document. 

80.585.  At  the  first  meeting,  you,  Father  Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Healy  were  present,  and 
your  American  associates  were  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Finerty  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
Father  Sheehy  and  Mr.  Healy  were  present  at  it.  My  impression  is  they  were  not. 
They  may  have  been,  but  I  cannot  tell. 

80.586.  You  had  a  discussion,  then,  about  the  general  procedure  at  the  Convention. 
It  was  a  preliminary  meeting  to  work  up  the  Convention  and  see  what  should  be  done  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  did  not  discuss  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  or  its  order. 
We  discussed  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  Convention  or  not,  and  we  agreed 
that  there  should  be. 

80.587.  Do  you  remember  who  signed  the  call? — I  do  perfectly.  Mr.  Healy,  Father 
Sheehy,  and  myself  signed  it  as  the  delegates  from  Ireland.  Patrick  Ford,  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly,  and  Patrick  Collins  signed  it,  I  think,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  in  America. 
I  think  these  were  all. 

80.588.  So  far  you  took  part  in  the  preliminary  meetings  about  the  Convention. 
You  signed  the  call  for  the  Convention,  and  you  took  a  main  part  in  preparing  the 
resolutions  for  the  Convention.  In  what  sense  do  you  now  say  it  was  true  to  say  you 
were  only  there  as  a  spectator  ? — It  was  true  in  the  sense  that  at  all  the  public  meetings 
of  the  Convention  I  never  opened  my  lips,  and  that  the  speech  which  was  charged 
against  me  as  having  been  made  at  the  Convention  was  a  speech  delivered  outside  the 
Convention.  To  that  extent  it  was  true,  and  that  was  the  sense  in  which  it  would 
have  been  understood  by  the  context.  If  I  remember  rightly  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech  was 
in  reply  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  quoted  several  times  my  observations. 

(The  President.)  What  was  the  passage  which  was  referred  to  as  having  been  con¬ 
tained  in  your  speech,  whether  it  was  made  at  the  Convention  or  anywhere  else  ? 

80.589.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  Mr.  Ronan  is  going  to  put  that  ? — I  cannot 
remember. 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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( The  Witness.)  Counsel  asked  me,  my  Lord,  to  make  a  reference  to  April  9th,  1881, 
a  speech  in  which  I  am  reported  as  saying  that  Mr.  Patrick  Sheridan  was  one  of  the 
persons  whose  names  I  mentioned.  I  have  referred,  during  the  short  interval.  The 
only  report  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is  the  report  counsel  quoted.  The  meeting- 
was  at  Birmingham,  and  was  sent  by  telegraph  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  any  other  journal ;  but  having  read  the  whole  speech  I  am 
still  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  misreport. 

(Mr.  Bonan .)  In  reference  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  about  Mr.  O'Connor  being 
a  spectator,  I  can  give  your  Lordships  the  reference  to  where  it  is  in  “  Hansard 
volume  268,  col.  368.  It  is  a  speech  of  Mr.  Bright’s.  Mr.  O’Connor  is  perfectly 
right,  and  he  is  right  also  that  Mr.  Bright  said  they  spoke  at  the  Convention.  Mr. 
Sexton’s  language  is  this.  He  said  : 

“  They  attended  the  Convention  as  spectators.  They  did  not  speak.  The 
“  Government  [had  endeavoured  to  mix  up  the  matter  of  the  Convention  with 
“  other  matters.  They  attended  the  Convention  ;  and  because  they  did  not  make 
“  themselves  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Birmingham  school,  or  some  other  school 
“  of  English  politics,  because  they  were  true  to  the  traditions  of  Irish  history 
“  and  true  to  the  political  gospel  of  the  Irish  race,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
“  arraigned  them  in  that  House  as  traitors  to  the  Crown.  They  had  a  perfect 
“  right  to  attend  as  spectators.  If  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  had  been  in  America  he 
“  should  have  considered  it  his  first  duty  to  have  been  at  that  gathering.” 

80.590.  That  is  what  you  referred  to? — Yes;  I  may  say  that  my  impression  is 
that  though  I  spoke  in  that  debate  I  think  later  on,  I  was  not  present  when  Mr. 
Sexton  made  his  speech.  I  fancy  I  was  absent  from  the  House  on  some  business  ;  but 
I  think  I  spoke  in  the  debate. 

80.591.  W.  Healy  was  there  and  he  spoke  ? — What  is  the  date  of  the  speech? 

80.592.  The  date  of  the  speech  is  30th  March  1882  ? — Then,  of  course,  I  was  not 
present — 1882,  oh  yes.  Are  you  right  ?  I  was  in  America  on  the  30ch  March  1882. 

80.593.  You  spoke  in  a  subsequent  debate  on  the  same  matter.  How,  the  distinction 
taken  is  that  your  speech  was  not  made  at  the  Convention  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

80.594.  There  was  a  reception  at  McCormick  Hall  on  the  first  evening  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  was  not  there  ? — The  first  or  second. 

80.595.  Was  not  that  substantially  part  of  the  Convention  ? — Ho,  it  was  not. 

80.596.  Who  were  received — was  not  it  you,  and  Father  Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Healy — at 
the  reception  of  the  delegates  ? — Yes. 

80.597.  How  listen  to  this  from  Mr.  Healy’s  speech  at  the  reception.  Were  all  the 
delegates  at  the  Convention  at  the  reception  or  the  bulk  of  them  ? — I  could  not  say 
that,  but  I  should  say  a  great  many  of  them  were.  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  was  going  to 
say  I  thought  the  delegates  had  a  badge  ;  but  I  think  my  recollection  is  wrong.  I 
think  the  delegates  were  in  some  position  in  the  hall  that  distinguished  them  ;  but  my 
recollection  is  not  clear.  I  should  say  a  great  many  delegates  were  not  present  at  it. 

80.598.  How,  listen  to  W.  Healy’s  speech  : 

“  For  what  is  the  business  for  which  the  Convention  has  assembled  ?  It  is 
“  the  purpose  of  revenge  as  I  take  it ;  revenge  upon  the  enemy  which  drove  you 
“  and  your  fathers  forth  from  your  own  land.” 

Does  not  Mr.  Healy  there  treat  that  meeting  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Convention  ? — 
Well,  I  have  not  the  context,  but  I  should  say,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  context,  that 
Mr.  Healy  was  alluding  to  the  Convention  which  was  then  taking  place  in  the  city,  and 
that  he  would  say  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  Convention.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Convention  and  the  meeting  were  absolutely  separate  and  distinct.  I  mean,  that  of 
course  the  meeting  was  probably  held  partly  because  the  Convention  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time,  but  it  was  a  public  meeting  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  as 
distinct  from  only  delegates. 

80.599.  I  will  let  you  look  at  the  context  of  that  if  you  like,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
can  see  anything  in  Mr.  Healy’s  speech  showing  that  he  did  not  treat  that  meeting  as 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  Convention.  How,  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  the  resolutions  of  which  were  chiefly 
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your  work,  was  that  British  rule  in  Ireland  is  without  legal  or  moral  sanction.  Were 
you  a  party  to  that  ? — Certainly. 

80,600.  Was  that  a  constitutional  resolution  ? — British  rule,  as  then  existing  in 
Ireland,  certainly. 

80,601  No,  British  rule  in  Ireland  without  any  limitation? — And  I  should  say 
British  rule  as  existing  now  in  Ireland. 

80.602.  And  you  consider  it  a  constitutional  resolution  that  British  rule  in  Ireland 
is  without  legal  or  moral  sanction  ? — I  consider  that  British  rule  in  the  present  shape 
in  Ireland  is  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  resolution  states 
that  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  is  necessary  to  the  government  of 
Ireland  by  England  as  to  any  other  form  of  government. 

80.603.  Therefore,  it  is  a  constitutional  resolution  to  say  British  rule  in  Ireland 
is  without  legal  or  moral  sanction  ?— Well,  I  so  consider  it. 

80.604.  Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  passage  ,from  your  own  speech? — Legal, 
perhaps  I  cannot  pledge  myself  to  the  legality,  because  any  government  de  facto  I 
suppose  is  legal ;  but  it  is  without  moral  sanction. 

80.605.  The  reception  at  McCormick  Hall  was  on  the  first  evening  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  ? — I  said  the  first  or  second. 

80.606.  Is  this  an  accurate  extract  from  your  speech.  I  may  tell  you  it  is  reported 
in  the  “  Irishman  ”  of  the  31st  December  1881,  which  is  in  at  page  4043,  and  in  the 
“  Irish  World  ”  of  30th  December  1881,  and  in  at  page  3384. 

“  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten  thousand  who  are  ejected 
“  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going  to  ’get  any  rent.  (Applause.)  What 
“  becomes  of  the  ten  thousand  farmers  meantime  ?  We  will  put  the  tenants 
“  near  (sic)  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can,  They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their 
“  old  home - 

I  know  the  passage. 

80.607.  - “  and  if  I  was  an  agent  of  an  insurance  society,  I  would  not  like  to 

“  have  my  whole  organisation  and  corporation  dependent  on  the  ten  thousand 
“  farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms,  that  the  other  ten  thousand  have  been 
“  evicted  from  (applause  and  laughter).” 

80.608.  Did  you  make  that  speech  ? — Yes. 

80,608a.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  of  it  yourself  ? — The  explanation  was 
given  at  the  time  the  speech  was  made. 

80.609.  What  was  the  explanation  ? — You  have  not  read  the  passage,  though  it 
immediately  follows  it.  I  do  not  state  this  as  a  matter  of  boast  or  a  matter  of 
gratification.  I  stated  it  as  the  horrible  savage  and  uncivilised  state  of  feeling,  and  of 
things  which  English  mismanagement,  and  English  tyranny  have  brought  about. 
That  is  my  explanation.  It  was  the  statement  of  a  fact  which  I  described  as  most 
lamentable  and  most  terrible. 

80.610.  And  it  was  received  with  applause  and  laughter  by  your  audience  ? — I  will 
not  commit  myself  to  the  applause  and  laughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think 
it  was. 

80.611.  Is  it  in  that  paper  you  have  there? — It  is. 

80.612.  And  it  is  in  the  “  Irishman  ”  ? — It  is  in  this.  I  should  say  it  was  not 
received  either  with  applause  or  with  laughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  chief  distinction 
between  an  Irish  meeting  or  an  English  meeting  for  that  matter,  and  an  American 
meeting  is  that  a  speech  in  America  is  allowed  usually  to  proceed  for  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  without  any  interruption  in  the  shape  of  assent  or  dissent. 

80.613.  You  believed  then  that  to  be  true? — What? 

80.614.  The  statement  you  made  there  when  you  made  it  ? — I  believed  the  statement 
to  be  true,  that  if  10,000  persons  were  put  into  the  possession  of  a  1,000  farms  from 
which  10,000  farmers  had  been  unjustly  evicted,  that  there  would  be  a  serious  danger 
of  crime  and  outrage. 

80.615.  But  you  did  not  think  so,  unless  it  was  on  that  very  large  scale,  is  that  your 
meaning  ? — Well,  no  I  do  not. 

80.616.  Was  not  the  plain  meaning  of  that,  that  the  man  who  took  an  evicted  farm 
in  Ireland,  took  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ? — I  should  say  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
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that  that  was  true,  and  took  it  much  more  at  the  risk  of  his  life  in  times  previous  to 
the  Land  League  than  in  times  of  the  Land  League  where  combination  and  boycotting 
were  substituted  for  secret  societies  and  the  blunderbuss. 

80.617.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date  at  which  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  was 
more  perilous  than  in  1881  or  1882? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  several  dates. 

80.618.  Thank  you? — It  was  more  perilous  in  modern  times  in  1870,  and  in  the 
county  of  West  Meath.  That  necessitated  the  passing  of  a  special  Act  for  the  county 
of  West  Meath.  It  was  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  in  the  periods  of  1846,  1847,  and 
1848,  and  1849. 

80.619.  All  over  Ireland? — No,  I  cannot  say  all  over  Ireland. 

80.620.  Will  you  tell  me  at  what  places  at  that  time  ? — Well,  I  should  say  generally 
in  Ireland. 

80.621.  For  the  30  years  from  1849  to  1879,  except  where  the  Westmeath  Ribbon 
conspiracy  was  active,  was  there  any  such  risk  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes. 

80.622.  Where? — I  should' say  in  several  parts  of  Ireland. 

80.623.  Tell  me  one? — Well,  I  should  require  to  look  into  statistics  upon  that,  but 
I  speak  generally  of  what  is  general  knowledge. 

80.624.  We  have  had  a  mass  of  cases  proved  here  of  people  being  outraged  for 
having  taken  evicted  farms  ? — Yes. 

80.625.  Can  you  refer  me  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  the  30  years  from  1849  to 
1879  to  a  single  outrage  on  a  man  for  having  taken  an  evicted  farm  as  a  broad 
question  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  30  years? — Do  you  mean  an  individual  case  ? 

80.626.  Yes? — No. 

80.627.  Not  one  individual  case  ? — I  can  speak  to  general  knowledge,  and  notorious 
knowledge. 

80.628.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  case  that  we  can  test  your  statement  by  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I  can  at  this  moment. 

80.629.  Were  you  at  a  place  called  St.  Joseph’s,  Missouri? — Yes. 

80.630.  Did  you  make  this  speech  there  ?  I  am  quoting  from  a  speech  reported  in 
“  United  Ireland”  of  the  11th  of  February  1882,  and  which  is  in  at  page  2203  : 

“  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land  from  which  another  has 
“  been  boycotted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  out  of  600,000 

“  Not  twelve  Traitors  have  been  found.- 

“  I  declare  I  should  like  ” — 

(It  must  be  “  should  not  like  ”) 

“  to  represent  an  insurance  company  and  have  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the  man  who 
“  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted  farm.  It  was  tried  by  an  ex-member  of 
“  the  constabulary,  but  he  found  he  could  not  plant  a  potato  nor  gather  a  little 
“  hay  from  his  fields  without  having  six  constables  at  his  back  to  protect  him. 
“  If  he  went  to  the  village  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  he  was  refused  ;  if  he  wanted 
“  coffee,  or  meal,  or  sugar — yes,  even  the  innkeepers  would  not  sell  him  a  glass  of 
“  whiskey.  We  have  the  landlords  at  our  feet,  and  will  keep  them  there.  Every 
“  pound  they  collect  costs  the  landlord  five  times  that  amount,  and  John  Bull  is 
“  getting  tired  of  that  kind  of  business.  As  you  are  too  well  aware,  evictions  in 
“  Ireland  are  not  uncommon.  All  over  Ireland  you  meet  with  tumbled  down 
“  cottages  of  evicted  tenants.  Everywhere  your  voice  awakens  nothing  but  the 
“  ghostly  echoes  of  skeleton  walls.  They  used  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  tenants,  but 
“  now  they  are  the  tombs  of  the  landlords.  As  I  was  sailing  out  of  Queenstown, 
“  looking  back  upon  the  bright  green,  the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
“  scene  that  inspired  a  young  friend  who  was  standing  by  my  side  to  utter  in  sheer 
“  abandonment  to  the  charming  view,  ‘  Ireland  is  well  worth  dying  for,’  the  last 
“  object  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  charred  remains  of  a  little  cottage  by  the 
“  seashore.  A  lady,  Mrs.  Blessington,  was  first  arrested  and  evicted.  As  soon  as 
“  Mrs.  Blessington’s  condition  become  known  at  Dublin,  the  Land  League  sent 
“  on  14/..,  and  one  night  there  was  a  mysterious  gathering  of  the  neighbours ; 

“  one  mixed  mortar,  another  handed  stones,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  they 
“  had  erected  a  fine  new  Land  League  home  of  stone  for  Mrs.  Blessington.  Let 
“  them  cause  1,000  evictions,  we  will  build  1,000  cottages ;  2,000  eviction 2,000 
“  cottages. 
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“  That  Arm  of  ’48  which  strewed  the  Streets  with  Corpses, 

“  and  instituted  a  general  reign  of  terror,  spreading  desolation  and  shedding 
“  blood,  is  palsied  and  paralysed.  We  have  changed  the  whole  tide  of  history, 
“  and  a  new  epoch  has  dawned  for  Ireiond.  The  landlords  are  all  driven  out  and 
“  the  aliens  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  can  manage.” 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  that  speech  you  described  that  to  your  audience  as  a 
regretable  state  of  things  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

80.631.  Listen  to  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence? — I  should  say  not  in  the 
possage  you  have  quoted,  which  is  an  extremely  short  extract. 

80.632.  ( The  President.)  Where  are  you  getting  that  report  from  ? 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  11th  of  February  1882? — With  regard  to 
these  reports  in  the  Irish  newspapers,  I  have  gone  through  several  of  them,  and  I  find 
they  usually  consist  of  a  single  extract  taken  bodily  from  the  speech  without  reference 
to  the  context,  and  very  often  giving  a  most  imperfect  or  erroneous  view. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  If  there  is  anything  in  the  context,  call  attention  to  it. 

(The  President.)  It  is  said  to  be  in  “  United  Ireland.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  is  another  report  of  the  same  speech. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  a  different  place. 

80.633.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  One  speech  is  nearly  two  months  after  the  other  ? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  made  this  statement  in  Chicago,  it  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  believing 
I  made  it  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  because  there  was  more  than  a  family  likeness 
between  my  speeches. 

80.634.  What  I  want  to  call  attention  to  is  this.  You  were  describing  it  in  the 
other  one  as  a  regretable  state  of  things? — I  described  it  as  a  horrible,  savage,  and 
uncivilised  state  of  feeling. 

80.635.  “  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land  from  which  another 
“  has  been  evicted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  out  of  600.000  not  twelve  traitors  have 
“  been  found.”  Then  there  is  the  insurance  passage.  Then  “We  have  the  landlords 
“  at  our  feet  and  will  keep  them  there.”  “  The  landlords  are  all  driven  out  and  the 
“  aliens  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  can  manage  ”? — I  have  no  recollection. 

80.636.  Were  not  you  congratulating  your  audience  on  that  state  of  things. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  last  sentence  is  not  in  the  report  printed. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  It  is  in  the  report  in  “  United  Ireland.”  I  have  cut  it  out. 

(The  President.)  Tbe  important  question  is  it  arises  out  of  what  Mr.  O’Connor  said 
himself.  He  says  the  report  was  usually  short.  We  want  to  see  what  there  was. 
The  importance  here  is  that  what  is  reported  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  represents  the 
feelings  or  is  supposed  to  represent  the  feelings. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  appreciate  what  your  Lordship  refers  to.  I  was  only  saying 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  find  that  sentence  here,  but  it  may  be  still  in  the  report  ? 
— With  regard  to  “  United  Ireland  ”  I  wish  to  say  I  never  saw  these  reports  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  I  saw 
two  Irish  papers  during  all  the  time  I  was  in  America. 

80.637.  (The  Attorney- General.)  The  part,  “  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to 
“  enter  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  out  of 
“  800,000  not  twelve  traitors  have  been  found,”  is  not  contested  ? — Certainly,  I  admit, 
probably,  I  said  that. 

80.638.  ( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  passage  was  a  different  one.  I  am  looking  for  it  ? — 
I  should  say  the  only  place  you  would  get  an  accurate  report  of  my  speech  was  in  the 
local  paper. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  what  is  here,  “  If  he  went  into  the  village  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
“  bread  he  was  refused.” 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  begins  earlier  than  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  But  I  am  not  reading  that  part  which  is  admitted. 

“  If  he  wanted  coffee,  or  meal,  or  sugar — yes,  even  the  innkeepers  would  not 
“  sell  him  a  glass  of  whiskey.  We  have  the  landlords  at  our  feet,  and  will  keep 
“  them  there.  Every  pound  they  colltct  costs  the  landlords  five  times  thqt 
“  amount,  and  John  Bull  is  getting  tired  of  that  kind  of  business.” 

Is  that  what  you  read  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  No,  further  on. 
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T.  Reid.)  That  comes  next. 

As  you  are  too  well  aware,  evictions  in  Ireland  are  not  uncommon.  All 
“  over  Ireland  you  meet  with  tumbled  down  cottages  of  evicted  tenants.  Every- 
“  where  your  voice  awakens  nothing  but  the  ghostly  echos  of  skeleton  walls. 
“  They  used  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  tenants,  but  now  they  are  the  tombs  of  the 
“  landlords.  As  I  was  sailing  out  of  Queenstown,  looking  back  upon  the  bright 
“  green,  the  natural  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  scene  that  inspired  a  young  friend 
“  who  was  standing  by  my  side  to  utter  in  sheer  abandonment,  to  the  charming 
“  view,  ‘  Ireland  is  well  worth  dying  for,’ — the  last  object  that  caught  my  eye 
“  was  the  charred  remains  of  a  little  cottage  by  the  seashore.” 

It  goes  on  to  some  length.  I  do  not  know  where  is  the  passage  you  refer  to. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  You  will  find  it  there. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  finish  it : 

“  A  lady,  Mrs.  Blessington,  was  first  arrested  and  evicted.  As  soon  as 
“  Mrs.  Blessington ’s  condition  became  known  at  Dublin,  the  Land  League  sent 
“  on  14/.,  and  one  night  there  was  a  mysterious  gathering  of  the  neighbours ;  one 
“  mixed  mortar,  another  handed  stones,  and  when  the  morning  dawned  they  had 
“  erected  a  fine  new  Land  League  home  of  stone  for  Mrs,  Blessington.  Let  them 
“  cause  1,000  evictions — we  wiil  build  1,000  cottages;  2,000  evictions,  2,000 
“  cottages. 

“  That  Arm  of  ’48  which  strewed  the  Streets  with  corpses, 
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and  instituted  a  general  reign  of  terror,  spreading  desolation  and  shedding 
blood,  is  palsied  and  paralysed.  We  have  changed  the  whole  tide  of  history 
and  a  new  epoch  has  dawned  for  Ireland.  The  landlords  are  all  driven  out  and 
the  aliens  will  follow  as  soon  as  we  can  manage.  Mr.  O’Connor  concluded  with 
“  an  eloquent  peroration,  and  retired  amidst  great  applause. 

80.639.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  Were  not  you  congratulating  your  audience,  I  must  press  you 
again,  on  that  as  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  as  a  result  of  the  movement  ? — What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? 

80.640.  What  you  were  proud  of  ? — I  must  ask  you  to  further  define. 

80.641.  “  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land  from  which  another 
“  has  been  evicted,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  out  of  600,000,  not  12  traitors 
“  have  been  found  ”  ? — 

Certainly. 

80.642.  You  were  proud  of  that? — Certainly. 

80.643.  “  I  declare  I  should  not  like  to  represent  an  insurance  company  and  have 
a  policy  on  the  life  of  the  man  who  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted  farm.” 

Does  not  that  mean  you  thought  the  man  who  took  an  evicted  farm  would  be 
murdered.  Did  not  it  mean  that  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

80.644.  What  else  did  it  mean  ? — It  meant  that  there  was  a  very  serious  danger 
if  eviction  took  place  on  a  large  scale,  and  if  a  large  number  of  persons  entered  into 
the  evicted  farms,  of  crime  and  of  outrage,  and  instead  of  representing  that  as  a 
triumph  I  regarded  it  as  a  very  barbarous  and  savage  state  of  affairs.  The  triumph 
was  that  we  were  able  to  keep  the  people  from  taking  evicted  farms  by  combination 
unaccompanied  by  crime,  and  that  only  about  12  persons  were  found  (I  think  12  is  the 
number)  out  of  all  Ireland  to  break  through  that  combination. 

80.645.  And  your  view  was  that  if  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  was  only  on 
a  limited  scale  there  would  be  no  lisk.  Is  that  so  ?— No,  I  do  not  say  that.  The '  risk, 
of  course,  would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

80.646.  “  It  was  tried  by  an  ex-member  of  the  constabulary,  but  he  found  he  could 
not  plant  a  potato  nor  gather  a  little  hay  from  his  fields  without  having  six 
constables  to  protect  him.” 

What  were  the  six  constables  to  protect  him  from,  one  man  ? — The  passage  goes  on  to 
say- 

80. 647.  Will  you  answer  that  question.  What  were  the  six  constables  to  protect 
him  from  ? — The  passage  goes  on  to  say  that  this  man  was  boycotted  by  the  people. 

U  55696.— Ev.  94.  F 
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80.648.  ( The  President.)  Still  the  question  is,  what  were  six  men  to  protect  him 
from’? — Six  men  would  obviously  be  to  protect  him  from  injury. 

(The  President.)  Well,  of  course. 

80.649.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  Injury  to  his  life  ? — To  his  life  or  his  limb. 

80.650.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  And  did  you  represent  that  as  necessary  ? — As  necessary  for 

his  protection  ? 

80.651.  Yes? — Certainly. 

80.652.  Therefore  the  state  of  things  was  that  a  single  man  in  Ireland  taking  an 
evicted  farm  was  in  danger  of  his  life  ? — In  that  particular  case,  the  case  of  that 
particular  individual,  and  of  many  other  individuals. 

80.653.  Do  you  say  now  that  that  case  depended  upon  special  circumstances,  that  it 
was  not  a  typical  case  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  daresay  there  were  several  other 
cases.  In  fact  there  were. 

80.654.  Do  you  make  out  that  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  or  was  not  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  Ireland  ? — I  would  not  say  the  ordinary  state 
of  things,  but  unquestionably  there  were  many  such  cases. 

80.655.  Did  you  not  quote  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  movement  in 

Ireland  ? _ No ;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  all  the  circumstances  I  will  tell  them. 

Before  I  went  to  a  meeting  I  usually  received  a  deputation  of  the  local  branch 

of  the  Land  League.  The  No-rent  Manifesto  was  issued  a  short  time  after  my  arrival 
in  America.  I  found  that  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  America  that  the  No- rent 
Manifesto  was  a  questionable  expedient,  that  it  was  one  which  was  bound  to  fail ; 
and  what  I  was  arguing  was  that  the  No-rent  Manifesto  would  succeed,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  wholesale  eviction  was  not  a  thing  which  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
could  be  contemplated  as  practicable. 

80.656.  Now,  that  being  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  that  a  man  who  took 

an  evicted  farm  required  six  policemen  to  protect  him,  do  not  you  think  any  denuncia¬ 

tion  of  land  grabbing  in  Ireland  was  most  dangerous  and  criminal  ? — No,  I  think 
it  was  calculated  to  avert  the  danger. 

80.657.  Calling  him  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  ?— I  think  that  language 
like  that  applied  to  an  individual  in  special  circumstances  and  in  a  special  place  would 
undoubtedly  be  attended  with  danger,  but  I  think  a  general  denunciation  of  land 
grabbing  tended  to  keep  down  land  grabbing,  and  by  keeping  down  land  grabbing,  to 
keep  down  the  opportunities  and  the  temptations  to  crime. 

80.658.  Kindly  return  to  the  position.  You  have  told  us  the  position  of  a  sing  e 
man  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm,  was  that  he  could  not  keep  that  without  six 
policeman  to  protect  him :  that  was  the  position  ? — Of  that  particular  farmer. 

50. 659.  And  you  say,  that  being  the  state  of  things  in  the  country,  exhorting  the 
people  to  treat  a  land  grabber  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  to  the  cause  was  not  attended 
with  serious  danger  of  assination  ?— In  the  particular  case  to  which  you  allude  I  should 

say  certainly.  ... 

80.660.  No,  but  in  general,  taat  being  the  state  of  things  m  the  country  : — No,  I 

would  not  say  in  general.  There  were  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  language  of 
that  kind  was  perfectly  safe  and  entirely  unaccompanied  by  outrage. 

80.661.  But  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  this  man  required  six  policemen,  would 

it  be'  safe  ? _ In  the  particular  district  in  which  he  was  I  should  say  it  would  be 

language  that  it  would  be  very  undersirable  indeed  and  reprehensible  to  use. 

80.662.  What  part  of  Ireland  was  that  ?  —  I  cannot  recall. 

80.663.  Try  and  think  ? — I  cannot  even  recall  the  speech. 

80.664.  What  part  of  Ireland  was  that  in  do  you  think  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
SO’,665!  This  speech  did  not  make  any  great  impression  upon  you  ?— What  do  you 

mean.  .  . 

80.666.  This  insurance  stopping  ;  you  have  used  it  on  two  occasions  I  see  ' — les. 

80.667.  Did  you  use  it  anywhere  else? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment.  When- 
eves  I  used  it,  i  used  it  in  the  way  I  have  said,  namely,  as  a  state  of  things,  a  state  of 
civil  war  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  Ireland. 

80  666.  Civil  war,  yes  ? — Or  something  approaching  to  that. 

80^669.  And  the  objects  of  the  attack  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  civil  war  were 
land  grabbers  ? — Landgrabbers  unquestionably  were  attacked. 

80,770.  And  shooting  the  landgrabbers  was  part  of  the  civil  war? — Shooting  the 
landgrabbers  unquestionably  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  civil  war. 
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80.671.  And  that  is  the  war  described  in  the  organs  of  the  League  as  the  “  Land 
War,”  is  that  so  ? — No.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  moment. 
The  “  Land  War  ”  was  a  phrase  which  would  cover  a  vast  number  of  incidents,  some 
of  them  of  one  kind  and  some  of  them  of  another. 

80.672.  What  were  the  grave  reasons  why  you  and  Mr.  Healy  should  not  address 
the  Chicago  Convention  ?  Why  did  Dr.  Betts  say  there  were  grave  reasons  why  you 
should  not  address  the  Convention  ? — I  cannot  tell  what  Dr.  Betts’  reasons  were,  but 
I  can  state  what  my  own  were. 

80.673.  Yes  ? — I  thought  the  Convention  was  uncontrolled  by  us  and  that  therefore 
if  we  took  part  in  the  Convention  we  should  have  responsibility  which  we  had  no  right 
whatever  to  assume. 

80.674.  Tell  me  were  there  not  five  signatories  to  the  call  ? — Yes,  sir. 

80.675.  Were  you  not  half? — Yes,  we  were  half. 

80.676.  Did  you  not  take  the  principal  part  in  preparing  the  resolutions  which  were 
placed  before  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

80.677.  Then,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  had  no  control  over  it? — I  mean 
what  I  say,  that  we  had  no  control  whatever  over  the  Convention.” 

83.678.  Are  not  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Convention  the  resolutions  that  are 
passed  at  it  ? — Not  always. 

80.679.  In  this  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

80.680.  Were  not  they  very  important? — Well,  I  do  not  think  now  they  were  so 
important  as  I  thought  then,  but  they  were  important. 

80.681.  And  they  were  mainly  your  work  ? — What  I  meant  by  having  no  control 
over  the  Convention  was  this.  It  had  been  suggested  that  either  I  or  some  other  of 
the  Irish  delegates  should  preside  over  the  Convention.  It  was  said  in  reply  to  that 
that  it  was  an  American  Convention  and  not  an  Irish  ;  that,  therefore,  American 
citizens  should  preside  over  it ;  and  in  that  manner,  of  course,  I  saw  that  it  was  not 
intended  it  should  be  an  American  Convention,  and  not  a  convention  over  which  we 
could  exercise  any  real  practical  control. 

80.682.  Well,  why  should  you  not  speak  at  it.  Had  you  any  more  control  over 
the  reception  at  McCormac  Hall  than  you  had  over  the  Covention  ? — The  reception  at 
McCormack  Hall  was  a  simple,  ordinary  public  meeting,  like  any  other  public  meeting 
of  the  country.  The  Convention  was  an  organised  body  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  delegates  ;  therefore,  its  proceedings  were  of  a  much  more  important  character  than 
the  proceedings  of  an  ordinary  meeting. 

80.683.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Healy  in  his  speech  treats 
the  reception  as  part  of  the  Convention,  for  he  says  “  For  what  has  this  Convention 
assembled  ?  For  the  purpose  of  revenge  ”  ? — Well,  of  course  I  have  explained  to  you 
that  my  reading  of  that  would  be  that  Mr.  Healey  was  speaking  of  the  Convention 
that  had  assembled  that  morning  and  that  would  assemble  the  two  following  days.  I 
have  never  said,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  meeting  was  entirely  independent 
of  the  Convention.  The  distinction  I  draw  is  that  the  one  was  a  public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  to  which  everybody  was  entitled  to  admission,  wherea 
the  other  was  an  organised  body  to  which  only  properly  elected  delegates  were 
admissible. 

80.684.  Say  shortly  then  what  was  the  reason  you  should  not  address  that  Con¬ 
vention  ? — I  have  told  you  already  that  the  Convention  was  entirely  under  the  control 
of  Americans,  and  outside  the  control  of  Mr.  Healy,  Father  Sheehy,  and  myself  ;  and 
that  if  we  took  part  in  its  proceedings  we  would  assume  responsibility  where  we  had 
no  control. 

80.685.  How  would  you  assume  responsibility  more  than  any  other  speaker  ? — The 
other  speakers  were  delegates. 

80.686.  But  you  were  there  as  the  Irish  delegates  ? — We  were  there  as  the  Irish 
delegates,  but  we  were  not  there  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  delegates  were,  because 
they  represented  and  were  elected  by  special  organisations. 

80.687.  Whom  did  you  represent  there,  you,  and  Father  Sheehy,  and  Mr.  Healy  ? _ 

To  a  certain  extent  we  were  self-elected,  because  the  other  Irish  members,  many  of 
them,  were  in  prison  at  the  time,  and  we  had  no  means  of  communication  with  them 
whatever. 
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80.688.  You  will  understand  this,  that  at  all  the  subsequent  Conventions ;  the 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  of  1886,  the  Irish  delegates  all  made  elaborate 
speeches? — At  the  Conventions. 

80.689.  Yes? — They  may  have. 

80.690.  But  tell  me  this  sir ;  was  it  because  there  were  flat  treasonable  speeches  and 
money  raised  for  making  war  against  England,  that  you  thought  it  safer  not  to  speak 
there? — Not  at  all.  The  speeches  you  so  describe  (I  do  not  admit  their  accuracy  at 
present)  were  made  long  after  Mr.  Healey’s  determination  and  mine  to  take  no  part  in 
the  Convention. 

80.691.  Father  Sheehy,  one  of  the  delegates,  did  seak  at  the  Convention  ? —I  know 
I  have  said  so,  and  I  said  he  spoke  against  the  wish  of  both  Mr.  Healy  and  myself,  but 
that  I  now  think  his  intervention  was  perhaps  justified  by  the  fact  that  a  Catholic 
priest  was  the  most  appropriate  person  to  put  down  any  objection  to  a  man  on  account 
of  his  being  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

80.692.  Do  you  represent  that  Father  Sheehy’s  speech  was  devoted  to  the  calming 
of  a  sectarian  controversy  at  the  meeting  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  Father  Sheehy’s  speech  at  this  Convention. 

(Mr.  Reid.)  Mr.  Davitt  tells  me  it  has  been  read. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  daresay  it  has.  “The  chairman  then  introduced  Father 
“  Sheehy  in  the  following  language.”  Then  “  Father  Sheehy  spoke  as  follows.” 
[The  Attorney-General  read  the  speech  of  Father  Sheehy  as  reported  in  the  “  Irish 
Nation”  of  11  February  1882]. 

80.693.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  There  was  a  speech  of  yours  which  has  been  put  in  evidence. 
I  think  it  only  right  to  ask  you  did  you  make  it.  It  is  at  page  3,304.  It  is  in 
“United  Ireland”  of  12  November  1881.  It  is  a  speech  of  yours  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

“  The  gentlemen  who  talk  about  morality  should  go  to  the  school  for  sesthetics 
“  and  not  deal  with  practical  men.  Ireland  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  “  No 
“  Bent  to  bring  landlordism  to  its  knees.  (Cheers).  He  told  them  there  was  not 
“  a  responsible  man  in  the  League  who  had  not  thought  of  raising  the  cry  of 
“  No  Rent  ”  .  .  .  .  You  have  given  money  generously  and  nobly.  I  never 

“  heard  a  decent  man  ask  what  was  done  with  that  money” 

Did  you  say  that  ? — Very  probably. 

80.694.  While  you  were  in  America  were  not  you  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell 
in  Kilmainham  receiving  communications  from  him  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

80.695.  Listen  to  this  from  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  4th  March  1882. 

“  Acting  on  instructions  received  from  Kilmainham,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  is 
“  prolonging  his  stay  in  the  United  States.” 

Is  that  true?— No,  it  is  not  true.  I  think  the  very  day  after  I  landed  in  America  I 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  then  in  Kilmainham,  to  say  if  he  thought  it 
desirable  for  the  movement  that  I  should  return  to  Ireland  I  was  quite  willing  to  do 
so.  I  never  got  any  answer  to  the  telegram.  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  ever  delivered. 
That  was  the  sole  communication  I  had  with  Mr.  Parnell. 

r The  Attorne- General  read  a  second  speech  of  The  Rev.  Father  Seeehy  at  the  Convention 
of  1880  from  the  report  in  the  “  Irish  Nation.”] 

(The  Witness.)  The  Attorney-General,  my  Lord,  is  still  referring  to  a  different 
speech  from  the  one  I  refer  to.  I  would  gather  that  that  was  the  speech  with 
which  Father  Sheehy  wound  up  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The  speech  I 
refer  to  was  made  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  Convention,  and  on  the  question  who 
should  be  permanent  chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  it  as  I  say. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Must  try  and  find  it.  That  is  my  sole  object.  As  I  was, 
unfortunately,  the  person  who  read  the  wrong  side,  I  ought  to  read  the  right  one. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  remember  it. 

(The  Witness.)  I  think  it  was  alluded  to. 

(The  President.)  It  may  have  been  alluded  to. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  told  it  was  read  during  Le  Caron’s  evidence. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

80696.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  I  must  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Convention.  You  were 
seated  on  the  platform  with  Father  Sheehy  and  Mr.  Healy  in  front  ? — Yes. 
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80.697.  You  were  tlie  honoured  people  there  ? — We  were  in  a  very  prominent 
position  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  chairman,  I  think. 

80.698.  There  was  some  little  difficulty,  and  it  wa3  settled.  Is  that  an  accurate 
account  of  what  took  place  ? 


“  A  Consultation 

“  was  held  by  Messrs.  Ford,  Collins,  and  Father  Sheehy,  the  result  of  which  was 
“  announced  by  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  amid  thunders  of  applause.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
“  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  said,  ‘  thus  far  we  have  agreed  on  all 
“  ‘  essentials.  The  only  question  before  us  is :  Can  we  agree  on  some  non- 
“  *  essentials  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  be  chosen  to  announce  to  you  that  Mr. 
“  ‘  Patrick  Ford  (cheers),  Mr.  P.  H.  Collins  (cheers),  and  one  whose  counsel  I 
**  *  accepted  as  a  command,  because  his  voice  is 

“  Sanctified  by  Martyrdom 

<i  ‘  for  the  Irish  cause,  Father  Sheehy  (cheers),  these  three  gentlemen,  repre- 
“  ‘  senting  the  different  elements  in  America  and  the  organisation  in  Ireland,  ask 
“  ‘  this  Convention,  with  the  same  unanimity  with  which  it  declared  Ireland  was 
“  ‘  entitled  to  a  free  government,  to  show  that  the  Irish  in  America  can  govern 
“  ‘  themselves.’  ” 

Now,  Father  Sheehy  represented  Ireland,  the  other  two  were  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  and 
Mr.  Collins,  representing  the  different  elements  in  America.  What  element  did  Ford 
represent? — Ford  represented  the  “  Irish  World.” 

80.699.  That  was  an  element?  That  was  a  distinct  party,  the  “Irish  World” 
Party  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  party. 

80.700.  What  did  Collins  represent? — Collins  represented  the  Land  League  of 
America.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  distinction  between  the  two  ? 

80.701.  Is  the  “  Irish  World  ”  a  party  different  from  the  Land  League  of  America  ? 

—Entirely.  6 

80.702.  The  “  Irish  World  ”  party,  then,  was  not  the  Land  League  of  America  ? — 
No. 

80.703.  The  “  Irish  World  ”  was  supporting  something  else  ? — No  ;  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain,  I  will  do  so. 

80.704.  Certainly. — There  was  an  organised  body  called  the  Land  League  of 
America,  with  officers.  Mr.  Patrick  Collins  was  the  president  of  this  body.  This 
body  was  mainly  in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Collins  being  a  resident  there,  and  a 
prominent  man.  It  also  had  affiliated  oranches  all  over  the  country,  but  in  addition 
to  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  Land  League  branches  which  were  not  affiliated 
to  Mr.  Collin’s  organisation,  which  sent  their  money  through  the  “  Irish  World,”  and 
which  to  a  certain  extent  (although  both  were  branches  of  the  Land  League)  were  in 
antagonism  .to  Mr.  Collins)  and  Mr.  Collins’  organisation.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  made  it  clear  to  your  Lordships. 

( The  President. )  Yes. 

(Mr.  Ronan.)  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  not  quite  at  the  close,  because 
father  Sheehy  made  a  speech  afterwards,  Dr.  Stowe,  of  Massachusetts,  made  the 
following  unique  proposition  : — 

“  I  will  give  $50  on  the  15th  of  January,  $50  on  the  15th  July  next,  and 
$100  every  year,  until  this  thing  is  settled  in  favour  of  Ireland’s  independence; 
and,  furthermore,  I  promise  to  arm  and  clothe  and  put  in  the  field  one  soldier 
“  when  the  time  comes.  (Cheers.) 

“  Father  O’Leary,  of  Kansas  City,  announced  that  the  Emmett  Club  of  that 
place  was  ready  with  $200  when  it  could  be  used  as  a  military  fund. 

“  In  addition  to  a  subscription  of  $100,  the  Patrick’s  Alliance,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  announced  that  it  was  ready  to  furnish  men  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

“  Mr.  J.  McMahon  handed  in  $5,  and  said  he  would  equip  a  man  for  the  war, 
“  and  pay  his  expenses  to  England  and  back  again.” 

80.705.  Is  that  constitutional  action,  in  your  opinion  ? — No,  indeed.  If  the  soldier 

were  armed - 
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80.706.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  answering  that  question  ;  is  that  constitutional 
agitation  ? — I  have  a  very  great  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  because  a  man 
says  that  he  is  ready  to  arm  a  soldier  in  the  contingency  of  the  soldier  being  employed. 
As  that  contingency  did  not  arise,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  regarded  as  action. 

80.707.  And  paying  in  money  for  that  purpose  is  not  action  ? — Paying  in  the  money 
for  that  purpose  is  not  action.  The  action  begins  when  the  money  is  employed.  I 
wish  to  make  no  concealment  upon  the  matter.  If  I  were  in  America  again  I  would 
not  refuse  money  from  a  man  who  said  he  was  in  favour  of  physical  force.  I  would 
consider  myself  bound  by  the  use  to  which  I  put  the  money.  I  would  regard  every 
revolutionary  who  subscribed  to  the  Land  League  movement,  if  I  may  without  disrespect 
use  a  scriptural  phrase,  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning. 

80.708.  Did  Father  Sheehy  say  this  at  the  end? 

“  I  recognise,  as  one  of  Ireland’s  home  representatives,  her  indebtedness  to 
“  the  extreme  Nationalists  for  their  attitude  here  in  this  convention.  (Cheers.) 
“  .  .  .  .  Mr.  Ford  has  my  thanks  (cheers),  from  the  fact  that  for  the  last  few 

“  days  prepared  to  forget  himself  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  and  because  of 
“  what  his  paper  has  done  in  the  past.  (Cheers.)  Ireland  at  home  thanks  Patrick 
“  Ford.  (Cheers.)  I  say  deliberately  that  the  Land  League  owes  much  to  Patrick 
“  Ford,  and  Ireland  embodies  his  ideas  in  the  Land  League  movement.  (Cheers.) 
“  It  has  an  immense  amount  of  gratitude  to  the  ‘Irish  World.’  ” 

Did  that  take  place  ? — I  have  no  recollection.  Whose  speech  is  it  ? 

80.709.  Father  Sheehv’s? — Oh,  yes,  I  daresay. 

80.710.  That  was  all  said  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  suggest,  as  we  have  always  given  ourselves  copies  and 
rarely  got  them,  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  what  has  been  read. 

80.711.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  It  is  in  already. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No.  It  would  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  us.  (The  Witness.) 
It  probably  would  not  be  in  the  “  Irish  Nation,”  because  that  was  a  rival  newspaper. 

80.712.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  “  Irish  Nation  ”  is  in  but  not  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— 
This  is  another  report. 

80,718.  (Mr.  Ronan.)  It  is  all  in  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  17th  December  1881. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  if  my  friend  cannot  oblige  me,  I  must  ask  him  in  this  matter 
to  use  the  paper  itself  and  then  we  can  refer  to  it. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  the  paper. 

(Mr.  Loclnuood.)  Then  let  him  use  it.  We  have  given  every  assistance. 

80.714.  (Mr  Ronan.)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  You  have  already  told  me  that  at  this  time  when  you  were 
m  America,  you  believe  a  man  who  took  an  evicted  farm  took  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  country,  yes. 

80.715.  Who  did  you  think  were  the  parties  who  committed  or  were  likely  to 
commit  the  outrages  on  these  people? — I  would  say  (of  course,  I  am  speaking  only  of 
impression  naturally)  that  the  parties  who  would  commit  these  outrages  were  parties 
who  remained  outside  the  influence  of  the  Land  League. 

80.716.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Parnell  that  the  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  was  the 
work  of  secret  societies  ? — The  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  was  the  work  of  moonlighters 
who  would  be  a  secret  society,  yes. 

80.717.  And  the  agrarian  crime  of  Ireland,  therefore,  was  organised  crime? — Well, 
of  course  “  organised  is  a  word  I  would  like  further  to  define. 

80.718.  The  work  of  an  organisation  ? — It  was  not  organised  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  organised  in  the  old  days,  because  the  Ribbon  Society  was  a  highly  developed 
organisation  with  roots  pretty  well  all  over  the  country.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  should  say  with  a  certain  inter-dependence  and  certain  inter-com¬ 
munication.  The  crime  which  would  be  committed  by  moonlighters  would  be  crime 
committed  by  individual  bodies  in  districts.  I  think  without  any  inter-commu¬ 
nications  ? 

80.719.  Local  organisations  ? — Local  organisations.  Sometimes  of  local  organisa¬ 
tions  and  sometimes  of  individuals.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  connexion  between 
the  Fenian  organisation  and  the  Ribbon  societies  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  matter  ;  but  I  will  give  you  my  impression  if  you  like.  My  impression  is  that  the 
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fenian  society  was  one  of  the  many  forces  that  led  to  the  breakdown  of  the  Ribbon 
society. 

80.720.  This  is  the  last  passage  I  want  to  read  from  any  of  the  books.  It  is  from 
page  207  of  Mr.  Cashman’s  Life  of  Davitt.  This  is  Mr.  Davitt’s  own  language. 
“  When  Stevens  arrived  in  Ireland  he  travelled  through  it  in  the  disguise  ”  [&c. 
The  learned  Counsel  read  an  extract.']  From  the  date  of  the  Fenian  organisation 
in  1865  until  the  institution  of  the  Land  League  in  1879,  with  the  exception  of  the 
local  outbreak  in  W est  Meath  was  not  the  work  of  the  secret  agrarian  societies  abso¬ 
lutely  stopped  in  Ireland  ? — From  what  dates. 

80.721.  From  1865,  the  Fenian  organisation,  with  the  exception  of  the  temporary 
outbreak  in  West  Meath  was  not  the  work  of  the  agrarian  secret  societies  entirely 
stopped  in  Ireland  ? — From  1865  to  1879  did  you  say  ? 

80.722.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  outbreak  in  West  Meath? — Well,  I 
could  not  answer  off  hand,  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was  not  much  crime  in  that 
period. 

80.723.  Now  these  secret  organisations  that  you  believe  did  commit  the  crime  in 

Ireland,  was  not  their  apparent  object  to  procure  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
League? — Their  object - 

80.724.  Their  apparent  object?  Please  attend  to  my  question.  Was  not  their 

apparent  object  to  enforce - ? — Well,  it  was  their  apparent  object,  but  by  their 

methods  and  not  by  the  methods  of  the  Land  League. 

80.725.  The  object  was  the  same  ?  The  apparent  object  was  the  same  ? — 'The  object 
with  regard  to  keeping  people  from  taking  evicted  farms  I  should  say  was  the  same, 
as  a  rule. 

80.726.  And  to  prevent  them  paying  rent  behind  each  others  backs  ? — Yes,  I  think, 
a  great  deal  was  for  that  purpose. 

80.727.  And  prevent  the  herding  or  caretaking  of  evicted  farms  ? — Yes. 

80.728.  Or  prevent  the  dealing  with  boycotted  persons? — I  cannot  recall  any 
circumstance  in  which  moonlighting  ;  it  may  have  been. 

80.729.  We  are  at  one;  that  the  operations  of  the  secret  organisations  were  directed 
apparently  towards  the  same  object  as  the  policy  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  with  the  result, 
I  think,  of  defeating  the  objects  of  tbe  League. 

80.730.  Would  not  it  be  more  accurate  in  your  view  to  describe  them  as  indiscreet 
and  over-zealous  friends  than  as  being  hostile  to  the  League  ? — I  would  describe  them 
as  infamous  ruffians  who  were  bringing  discredit  upon  the  cause. 

80.731.  Would  you  say  they  were  hostile  to  the  League? — Some  of  them  I  have  no 
doubt  were. 

80.732.  Most  of  them  ? — Moonlighters  have  not  entrusted  me  with  their  secrets. 

80.733.  Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  if  they  were  hostile  to  the  League  why 
they  worked  apparently  with  the  policy  of  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  League  ? — A  good 
many  of  them  might  commit  outrages,  this  is  a  matter  of  impression  and  inference, 
upon  persons  with  a  view  of  making  the  League  associated  with  crime  and  thereby 
bringing  discredit  on  constitutional  agitation. 

80.734.  It  was  a  deep  plot  on  behalf  of  the  secret  organisation.  We  will  go  and 
we  will  moonlight  the  land  grabber  and  that  will  bring  discredit  on  the  League. 
Is  that  your  theory,  Mr.  O’Connor  ? — My  theory  is  that  in  certain  individual  cases 
outrage  may  have  been  committed  by  members  of  a  secret  revolutionary  organisation. 
That  may  have  been  (I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  it)  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  it. 
But  after  all  this  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

80.735.  Your  theory  is  that  it  was  a  deep  plant  on  behalf  of  these  people.  We  will 
go  and  we  will  make  the  people  who  break  the  rules  of  the  League  the  object  of  our 
attacks,  and  by  doing  that  we  will  discredit  the  League  ? — No;  I  do  not  think  the 
outrages  in  that  case  would  be  committed  in  that  way.  They  might  be  committed  for 
that  reason  or  committed  for  another,  but  after  all  you  are  examining  me  upon  a 
matter  of  which  I  can  have  no  possible  knowledge.  I  never  was  a  moonlighter.  I 
never  was  in  a  moonlight  meeting.  I  have  never  spoken  consciously  to  a  moonlighter. 
No  moonlighter  as  ever  made  me  his  confessor,  and  as  to  the  motives  which  inspired  a 
moonlighter.  I  have  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  means  of  information  and 
inference  as  you,  perhaps  less.  In  fact  you  have  a  great  deal  more,  because  you  are 
more  intimately  associated  with  Ireland  than  I  have  been  for  some  years.  I  do  not 
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mean  that  in  any  offensive  sense.  I  mean  your  experience  as  a  counsel  largely  engaged 
at  assise  cases  in  Ireland. 

80.736.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  literature,  history,  and  speeches  of  the 
League.  Now,  kindly  attend  to  this  question.  Can  you  call  my  attention  to  a  single 
denunciation  either  in  speech  or  in  newspaper,  in  the  League  organ,  or  by  any  leaders 
of  the  Leagne  of  organised  crime  as  such  ? — Of  organised  crime  as  such  ? 

80.737.  Yes,  you  told  me  all  the  crime  was  organised  crime? — I  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind. 

80.738.  That  the  agrarian  crime  was  practically  organised  crime  ? — On  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  a  distinctly  opposite  impression.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  crime  was  individual, 
the  result  of  private  vengeance ;  was  done,  perhaps,  by  one  person  (still  speculating), 
and  I  say  that  the  denunciation  of  crime  by  Irish  members,  and  by  gentlemen 
associated  with  the  League,  among  others  by  myself,  are  frequent  and  emphatic,  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  was  more  frequent  or  more  emphatic  in  denunciation  of  crime 
and  outrage  than  myself. 

80.739.  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  while  ago  that  you  believed  all  the  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland  was  the  work  of  local  secret  organisations  ? — I  did  not. 

80.740.  Or  the  bulk  of  it? — I  did  not. 

80.741.  That  you  agreed  with  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  made  no  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  amount  that  was  done  by  the  local  organisations,  and  the  comparative 
amount  that  was  done  by  any  organisation,  and  if  I  did  it  would  not  have  been  of  the 
smallest  importance,  because  it  would  be  pure  speculation  based  upon  no  real 
information  of  facts. 

80.742.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  denunciation  from  any  leadiug  member  of  the 
party  or  in  any  of  the  organs  of  the  party  of  any  such  local  secret  organisations  ? — I 
should  say  that  denunciation  of  crime — 

80.743.  Kindly  answer  the  question.  Can  you  refer  me  to  anyone  ?— I  should  say 

that  denunciation  of  crime - 

80.744.  Will  you  kindly  answer  that  question? 

{The  President.)  What  is  the  point  of  that?  The  witness  says  there  have  been 
frequent  denunciations  of  crime.  What  is  your  point  in  inquiring  for  denunciation  of 
crime  by  local  organisations  ? 

{Mr.  Ronan .)  No ;  what  I  am  asking  is  any  denunciation  of  the  local  organisation. 

{The  President.)  Weli,  I  say  what  is  the  point  of  that  distinction?  I  do  not 
follow  it. 

{Mr.  Ronan,)  The  point  of  that  distinction  is  that  if  it  was  believed  there  was  a  local 
organisation  hostile  to  the  League  they  would  have  denounced  it,  because  that  would 
have  been  the  readiest  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

{The  President.)  If  they  denounced  the  crime  sincerely  that  would  have  the  same 
effect. 

{Mr.  Ronan.)  Is  there  any  reference  in  any  of  the  speeches  to  a  local  hostile 
organisation  ? — That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 

80.745.  You  cannot  refer  me? — I  could  not  say  whether  there  was  or  there  was  not. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  own  speeches,  some  of  them  produced  in  the  court,  in 
strong  and  emphatic  denunciation  of  crime ;  whether  it  took  the  shape  of  denunciation 
of  crime  organised  or  disorganised  I  cannot  say. 

80.746.  I  want  to  refer  you,  for  a  special  reason,  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon’s.  He 
was  the  chief  organiser  of  the  League  ? — In  what  year  ? 

80.747.  The  first  chief  organiser  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Sir  Charles  Bussell 
told  us  so  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was.  The  only  reason  1  had  for  hesitation  was  I  think 
there  was  some  dispute  as  to  the  title, 

80.748.  He  went  round  the  country  ? — I  think  some  gentleman  said  he  was  only  one 
of  several  other  leaders, 

80.749.  He  went  round  the  country  to  meetings,  and  of  course,  as  chief  organiser, 
when  he  went  round  he  would  have  interviews  with  the  local  leaders  about  the 
organisation  ?--^-'W’ell,  I  really  cannot  say  what  was  his  method.  I  was  in  London 
attending  to  my  parliamentary  duties  at  the  time,  and  these  parliamentary  duties  were 
extremely  heavy,  and  I  was  not  in  Ireland  at  the  time  in  fact,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Dillon  was  doing. 

80.750.  The  speech  I  want  your  attention  to  is  one  of  the  speeches  put  in.  It  was 
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made  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  Kildare,  on  the  15th  of  August  1880.  I  ask  your  especial 
attention  to  this  language  : — 

“  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  is  this  :  If  the  people  desire  to  put  down 

“  landlordism,  the  only  road  to  this  is  to  have  an  organisation  in  the  country, 
“  that  every  farmer  shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists 
“  throughout  the  country,  that  all  the  young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to 
“  the  meetings,  and  in  proper  order  too.” 

80.751.  You  observe  there,  Mr.  0  Connor,  that  suggests  a  double  organisation  ? — I 
do  not  think  so  at  all. 

80.752.  “  That  every  farmer  shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists 
throughout  the  country,  that  all  the  young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to 

“  the  meeting  and  in  proper  order  too.  And  when  we  have  that  organisation 
perfected  let  the  word  go  out  that  no  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been 
“  evicted  shall  be  touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put  back  again. 
“  (Cheers.)  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  the  organisation  is  pretty  strong,  we 
“  tave  many  a  farm  lying  idle,  from  which  no  rent  can  be  drawn,  and  there^they 
^  shall  lie,  and  if  the  landlord  shall  put  cattle  on  them  the  cattle  won’t  prosper 
very  much.  You  must  teach  the  landlords  that  if  they  evict  tenants  they  will 
“  not  be  the  richer,  but  the  poorer,  and  if  any  man  that  comes  and  takes  the  farm 
from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted  show  him  in  a  hundred  ways  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  have  taken  it  (cheers ;  a  voice,  ‘  Give  him  the  call  ’), 
“  without  raising  a  finger  to  harm  him.  All  your  meetings  will  be  useless 
•  unless  they  are  followed  by  work,  unless  you  work  at  home  by  organisation 
in  every  townland.  We  ask  of  you  in  every  townland  two  men  who 
are  not  afraid  of  any  man.  Give  each  of  these  a  book  with  the  names 
“  of  every  man  in  that  townland.  They  will  go  round  to  all  these  men  and 
ask  everyone  of  them  to  join  the  Land  League,  and  in  this  way  every  man 
“  who  refuses  is  known  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  people.  I  believe  that  nine  out 
‘‘  of  every  ten  will  join.  (Cheers.)  When  any  man  gets  into  difficulties  the 
Land  League  helps  him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  the  League  will  assist  him 
‘  These  organisers  shall  report  to  the  branch  of  tbe  Land  League  how  many  men 
they  can  march  to  the  meetings,  and  they  shall  be  able  to  march  to  these 
“  meetings  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  There  will  be  more  effect  in  200  youno- 

“  men  marching  to  a  meeting  under  tbe  command  of  their  leaders  than  in 
“  20  speeches.” 

What  was  the  object  of  that  organisation  of  the  young  men  as  distinguished  from  the 
farmers  who  were  to  join  the  League  ? — I  think  you  misinterpret  the  passage. 

80.753.  I  have  not  put  any  interpretation  upon  it  ? — Yes,  you  have  put  an  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  it,  you  said  that  showed  they  were  two  distinct  organisations  I  do 
not  think  it  did,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dillon  when  he 
made  a  certain  speech,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  it 

as  you  do,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  two  distinct  organisations  were  not  con¬ 
templated. 

80.754.  Listen  to  this  : — 

“  Tby  ejeiy  farmer  shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  that  exists 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  all  the  young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march 
to  the  meetings. 


Certainly. 

80,755.  Let  me  suggest  one  theory  to  you  that  these  young  men  were  to  be  the 
military  arm  of  the  League,  the  police  of  the  League,  was  that  so  ? — I  do  not  think 

SO  clL  rill. 

Were  they  to  be  a  loyal  volunter  corps  ?— What  do  you  mean  ? 

80.757.  Was  it  like  an  English  volunteer  movement?— Do  you  mean  an  Irish 

movement?  J 

80.758.  Yes  ?  You  must  know  that  armed  movements  are  impossible  in  Ireland 

owing  to  the  Arms  Act.  r 

80.759.  Then  the  volunteer  theory  is  absurd  ? — Perfectly  absurd. 
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80.760.  On  the  31st  of  March  1881,  Sir  William  Harcourt  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  passage  which  I  will  put  to  you.  It  is  a  passage  from  your  speech  in 
“  Hansard,”  volume  258,  page  1967. 

“  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  said :  The  Right  Hon.  gentleman  still  prides  himself 
“  on  the  possession  of  courage  as  well  as  of  candour,  and  to  prove  his  courage, 
“  he  quoted  a  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon).  But  he, 
“  (Mr.  O’Connor)  ventured  to  say  that  a  grosser  or  a  more  unfair  or  a  more 
“  prejudicial  mis-representation  of  the  speech  of  an  absent  man  was  never  pre- 
“  sented  to  the  House.  The  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  recommended  the 
“  young  men  of  Ireland  to  form  volunteer  corps.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 
“  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  would  give  a  glowing 
“  account  of  the  noble  aud  martial  spirit  produced  in  the  country  by  the  army  of 
“  young  men  for  the  volunteer  force.  If  it  was  an  ennobling  thing  in  this 
“  country  to  see  the  ardour  with  which  the  young  men  volunteered  for  military 
“  training,  surely  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  recommending  the  encouragement 
“  of  the  same  martial  spirit  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  in  his 
“  speech  recommended  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to  form  volunteer  corps,  and  he 
“  was  represented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Home  Secretary,  as  having 
“  recommended  the  cowardly  formation  of  bodies  of  assassins.  What  could  be 
“  worse  ?  ” 

Now,  can  you  suggest  any  better  explanation  of  that  speech  than  a  volunteer  corps 
theory  ? — In  the  first  place  I  would  like  you  to  have  read  the  whole  speech ;  that  is 
simply  an  extract  from  my  remarks,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  speech,  but  I  certainly 
think  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  it  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  view 
to  say  that  he  contemplated  that  men  should  be  armed  for  the  purpose  of  assassination. 
You  may  have  read  the  passage  accurately  enough,  but  in  the  passage  you  read  to  me 
I  did  not  hear  anything  about  arming,  perhaps  1  did  not  hear  it  correctly.  My  answer 
was  given  under  the  apprehension,  I  may  or  may  not  have  been  wrong,  that  Mr.  Dillon 
said  nothing  whatever  about  these  young  men  being  armed. 

80.761.  “  There  will  be  more  effect  in  200  men  marching  to  the  meeting  under  the 
“  command  of  their  leaders,  than  in  20  speeches.”  Do  you  suggest  how  that  meant  a 
volunteer  corps  ? — My  opinion  now  is,  the  words  being  sprung  upon  me,  that  what 
Mr.  Dillon  would  speak  of,  was  the  young  men  coming  to  the  meetings  on  horseback 
forming  a  procession,  and  therefore  making  the  meeting  more  important  and  more 
forcible. 

30.762.  You  abandon  the  volunteer  corps  explanation  ? — I  should  first  like  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon. 

80.763.  Well,  it  is  not  very  long,  I  have  read  every  passage  in  it  about  that  ? — I 
should  say  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  in  Ireland  to  form  volunteer  corps,  and  1 
think  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  Bill  did  pass  the  second  reading  under  the  Conservative 
administration  in  favour  of  forming  volunteer  corps  in  Ireland. 

80.764.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  when  Mr.  Dillon  said  that  they  were  to  organise 
and  march  to  the  meetings,  that  he  meant  a  volunteer  corps,  do  you  attempt  to  adhere 
to  that? — I  assume  you  are  correctly  reading  my  speech,  and  if  I  said  at  the  time 
that  that  was  my  interpretation  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech,  I  believed  at  the  time,  that  it 
was. 

80.765.  Did  you  seriously  believe  when  he  said  there  would  be  more  effect  in  200 
young  men  marching  to  the  meeting  under  the  command  of  their  leaders  than  in 
20  speeches  that  Mr.  Dillon  meant  the  people  to  form  a  volunteer  corps,  the  same  as 
exist  in  England  ? — I  seriously  believed  that  it  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  people 
being  armed,  young  or  old,  for  the  purpose  of  assassination,  and  if  Mr.  Dillon  did  desire 
that  the  people  should  be  armed,  he  meant  that  they  should  be  armed,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  assassination. 

80.766.  Did  you  seriously  believe  that  Mr.  Dillon  meant  to  recommend  the  young 
men  of  Ireland  to  form  a  volunteer  corps  ? — If  I  said  so  at  the  time,  I  believed  it  at  the 
time. 

80.767.  Did  you  believe  it? — Certainly. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  submit - 
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(The  President.)  I  am  waiting  for  an  end  of  this. 

80.768.  (Mr.  Bonan.)  What  is  your  present  explanation  of  the  object  of  the 
association  of  young  men? — You  asked  me  to  give  an  interpretation  of  a  speech  I 
have  not  read  for  eight  years,  delivered  by  another  man.  If  you  press  me,  I  will  read 
the  speech  again,  I  will  give  you  my  interpretation  as  far  as  it  advances  you. 

80.769.  (The  President.)  I  suppose  you  would  not  deny  that  this  points  to  exciting 
fear,  by  men  marching  to  the  spot  ?  I  should  say  it  was  very  strong  pressure  upon  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  people  who  obeyed  it,  and  in  fact,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  speech  was  delivered  in  Kildare,  where  I  think  there  was  a  singular  absence  of  out 
rage,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dillon  meant  to  use  the  utmost  pressure  outside  crime 
and  intimidation  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  join  in  not  grabbing  farms. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

80.770.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  speech.  I  have  not  the  “  Hansard  ”  here 
to  refer  to.  I  would  not  encroach  upon  your  Lordships  by  reading  all  this  speech  to 
you,  but  I  was  going  to  put  a  general  question.  So  far  as  you  remember,  Mr.  O’Connor, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  made  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  against  Mr.  Dillon 
in  respect  of  that  speech? — The  charge  was,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Dillon  incited  to 
assassination,  and  I  gave  my  answer  to  Sir  William  Harcourt.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Dillon  was  present  or  not.  I  was  then,  as  now,  answering  for  another  person,  but 
I  gave  my  answer,  I  should  say,  more  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  personal 
character  and  personal  feeling  than  from  the  words  of  his  speech,  and  I  think  then,  as 
I  think  now,  that  he  was  a  man  too  high  handed  to  ever  contemplate  or  to  ever  think 
of  contemplating  assassination  as  a  political  method. 

80.771.  And  that  was  the  charge  you  were  inciting  in  the  speech  that  you  made? _ 

Yes. 

80.772.  I  have  asked  my  learned  friend  if  he  Avill  give  me  his  attention,  for  the  date 
of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Sexton  ? — It  was  given  to  me  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
before  the  end  of  luncheon  time,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  my  counsel  since. 

80.773.  You  have  the  date  ? — I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  he  promised  to  show  it 
to  you,  but  the  date  was  not  given  to  me  till  10  minutes  to  2. 

80.774.  You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  “  Hansard”  on  that  point? 
— No,  but  I  have  a  pretty  clear  recollection.  I  am  almost  certain  I  was  absent  from 
the  House  for  an  hour  or  two  on  that  occasion,  in  fact,  I  did  not  hear  that  speech 
and  one  of  Mr.  Bright,  in  which  he  attacked  me  for  my  part  in  the  Chicago  Convention, 
and  I  only  know  what  happened  from  those  who  were  present.  I  am  almost  certain 
I  was  not  present  during  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  myself, 
certainly  my  answer,  was  directed  to  a  specific  charge  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  I  was  not 
only  present  at  the  convention,  but  took  an  active  part  in  its  public  proceedings,  and 
my  speech  was  delivered  at  that  period,  and  Mr.  Bright  sought  to  fasten  upon  me  a 
responsibility  that  I  declined. 

80.775.  I  am  told  that  that  debate  took  place,  that  the  speech  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bright  actually  when  you  were  in  America  and  before  you  had  returned  ?—  There 
were  two  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Bright ;  one  was  made  while  I  was  in  America,  and 
really  I  think  now  that  Mr.  Sexton’s  speech  was  in  reply  to  that. 

80.776.  I  think  that  will  turn  out  to  be  so,  that  the  criticism  as  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
presence  at  the  convention  was  made  when  he  was  away  ?— I  called  the  attention  of 
the  cross-examining  counsel  to  that,  but  he  did  not  catch  the  point.  The  speech  was 
delivered  in  March  1882,  and  I  was  in  America  till  the  end  of  1882,  but  it  was 
notorious  that  I  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  convention.  I  should  say,  further,  with 
regard  to  the  convention,  that  I  took  very  considerable  part  in  preparing  for  the 
public  subscriptions  which  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  as  I  have 
described.  I  asked  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  Irish  Americans  to  “  set  the  ball 
rolling  ”  so  to  speak. 

(The  President.)  Mr.  O’Connor  says  he  did  not  take  part  in  that  convention,  that 
would  depend  upon  the  view  we  may  take  of  the  acts  that  he  did  do,  namely,  iu 
preparing  the  resolutions  for  the  convention. 
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80.777.  (Mr.  Loclcioood.)  My  Lord,  I  quite  accept  that  your  Lordships  will 
remember  that  the  cross-examination  was  directed  not  so  much  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  O’Conuor  took  part  in  it.  The  question  asked  was  not  what  part  he  took 
in  the  convention,  but  for  the  purpose  of  asking  Mr.  O’Connor’s  opinion  on  the  view 
that  Mr.  Sexton  held  in  that  regard.  That  is  what  I  understood,  if  I  did  under¬ 
stand  the  cross-examination,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  sure  ? — I  wish  to  say  to  your 
Lordships  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  any  responsibility  for  my  share  in  that  convention, 
what  I  wish  -  to  do  is  to  distinguish  the  amount  of  my  responsibility,  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  were  conducted  by  gentlemen  who  were  entirely 
unknown  to  me  even  by  name. 

80.778.  (Mr.  Loclcioood.)  I  am  not  going  to  follow  that  now  as  to  whether  Mr. 
O’Connor’s  conduct  did  amount  to  taking  part  in  the  convention,  but  it  was  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Sexton’s  view  of  whether  his  conduct  or  not  amounted  to  taking  part  in  the 
convention.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  it  further  ? — I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
many  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  convention. 

80.779.  (The  President .)  I  suppose  you  mean  other  than  those  you  took  part  in 
preparing  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  A  body  of  seven  were  appointed  by  the 
convention  ;  I  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  appointed.  I  did 
not  know  what  purpose  they  were  appointed  for. 

80.780.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  crimes  that  existed  in 
Ireland  before  1879  ? — Yes. 

80.781.  As  long  as  you  have  known  Ireland  has  the  record  at  that  country’s  history 
been  stained  with  what  is  known  as  agrarian  crimes  ? — Oh,  certainly ;  in  fact,  there  is 
a  standard  work  by  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  which  was  written  30  or  40  years  ago, 
which,  I  think,  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  which  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  genesis  and  the  progress  of  agrarian  crime. 

80.782.  I  find  that  the  crimes  committed  in  the  past — I  mean  by  that  before  1879 — 
were  similar  to  crimes,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  numbers  of  them,  but  the  nature 
of  them,  similar  to  the  crimes  committed  subsequent  to  1879  ? — Down  to  the  smallest 
particulars ;  for  instance,  cattle  houghing  was  unfortunately  one  of  the  frequent 
crimes  in  1880  and  1881,  and  in  Froude’s  “English  in  Ireland,”  there  is  one 
chapter  giving  very  lurid  and  complete  details  of  cattle  houghing  as  practised  in  the 
last  century. 

80.783.  Did  you  ever  believe  that  the  Fenian  organisation  in  any  sense  countenanced 
that  class  of  crime  ? — I  think  that  the  Fenian  body  were  most  hostile  to  anything  like 
crime,  and  in  fact  the  statement  that  was  read  to  me  just  now,  that  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  original  organiser  of  the  Fenian  body,  had  got  hold  of  the  Ribbon  organisation, 
came  on  me  by  surprise  ;  but  if  he  did  so,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  them 
from  private  assassination  to  a  physical  force  agitation. 

80.784.  Did  you  believe  that  the  Ribbon  lodges  were  the  perpetrators  of  crime  and 
instigators  of  crime  ? — In  the  past,  certainly ;  and  that  Ribbonism  had  merged  and 
transformed  into  Fenianism  ;  that  is  a  physical  force  movement  as  distinguished  from 
assassination. 

80.785.  Are  you  aware  of  any  secret  societies  that  could  be  called  organised  societies 
in  the  sense  of  Ribbon  societies  that  were  organised  after  the  obsorption  of  the  Ribbon 
organisation  into  Fenians?  — No,  I  have  already  described  some  individually  and  some 
as  bodies. 

80.786.  You  were  asked  a  question  by  my  learned  friend  as  to  whether  you  denounced 
local  organisations  ;  had  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  local  organisations  which 
would  have  enabled  you  to  take  that  course.  I  mean  local  organisations  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  crime  ? — I  had  no  information  whatever  on  the  subject. 

80.787.  Had  you  any  reason,  if  you  had  known  of  local  organisations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  outrage;  had  you  any  reason  why  you  should  have 
hesitated  to  denounce  them  ? — There  was  every  reason  why  I  should  have  denounced 
them. 

(The  President.)  I  rather  think  the  point  of  the  cross-examination  upon  that  point 
was  that  there  was  no  reference  at  all  to  the  fact  that  these  local  organisations  existed 
that  seems  to  be  the  point  of  it  rather  than  that  they  did  not  denounce  them. 

80.788.  (Mr.  Loclcioood.)  Then  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  I  get  from 
Mr.  O’Connor,  as  I  have  done,  the  statement  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  local 
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organisations  which  he  could  denounce.  As  I  understand  you  to  say  you  took  the 
only  means  that  you  could  to  denounce  crime  and  to  denounce  outrage  ? — Certainly. 

83.789.  And  did  you  boldly  and  honestly  do  that  ? — And  constantly  ;  in  fact,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  that  I  was  not  a  most  outspoken 
denouncer  of  crime. 

80.790.  Would  you  allow  me  the  book  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  while  it  comes  into  Court 
I  will  pass  to  something  else.  When  first  did  you  hear  of  the  existence  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael ;  I  mean  the  Clan-na-Gael  as  a  secret  society  ? — By  that  name  l 

80.791.  By  that  name,  yes? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  until  about  1883  or 
1884,  perhaps  even  later. 

80.792.  Had  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  up  to  1881  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  in 
any  way  associated  with  dynamite  or  crime? — No,  when  I  was  in  America  in  1881  the 
“Irish  World”  was  a  very  strong  friend  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  Land  League 
policy,  and  I  never  saw,  that  I  recollect  at  least,  any  word  antagonistic  to  it. 

80.793.  You  tell  me  you  knew  nothing  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  until  1883  or  1884;  then 
you  knew  nothing  of  it  during  the  time  you  were  in  America  ? — No,  nothing  whatever  ; 
I  doubt  whether  I  knew  the  word  as  applied  to  an  organisation.  It  is  an  Irish  phrase  ; 
it  has  a  popular  meaning,  “  the  general  Irish  race.” 

80.794.  When  you  were  in  America  did  you  ever  it  hear  it  suggested  that  the 
Fenians  who  called  themselves,  I  suppose,  Nationalists,  were  in  favour  of  crime  or 
outrage? — Never;  I  should  explain  that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  had  any  discussion 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Fenians. 

90.795.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested  ? — No,  I  never  heard  it  suggested  at  any 
time  till  the  evidence  of  Le  Carron. 

80.796.  You  have  had  some  questions  put  to  you  with  regard  to  the  new  departure 
cablegram,  as  it  is  called,  of  1878  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  There  was  a  somewhat  lengthy  cross-examination  devoted  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Davitt  and  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Mr.  Devoy.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  be  treating  my  learned  friends’ 
cross-examination  with  scant  courtesy  if  I  really  leave  that  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Davitt. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  quite  so  ;  I  think  that  is  the  proper  course  except  in  so  far  as 
Mr.  O’Connor  was  asked  whether  he  assented  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  form  of 
question  was  very  often  put  to  him.  He  was  cross-examined  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Davitt’s  statements. 

80.797.  (Mr.  Lockwood .)  My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  work  “Mrs.  Sullivan's 
book.”  You  are  responsible  for  an  introduction,  I  think  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Sullivan  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  introduction. 

80.798.  (The  President.)  Yes,  but  the  question  is  whether  you  were  satisfied  with 
the  book  ? — What  I  meant  by  making  that  statement,  my  Lord,  was  that  I  think  she 
regarded  me  as  giving  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  book  and  not  giving  an  introduction 
as  long  and  as  exhaustive  as  she  wished  it  to  be. 

80.799.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  would  agree  with  this,  I  suppose.  It  is  the  last  para¬ 
graph  in  the  book.  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  whole  motive  of 
the  book.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  more  than  that  from  the  book. 

“  The  demands  which  are  made  now  are  two — Peasant  Proprietary  and 
“  Home  Rule.  History  will  yet  record  the  day  on  which  both  shall  have  been 
“  obtained.” 

Yo  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

80.800.  There  is  one  charge  I  had  forgotten,  Mr.  O’Connor  has  reminded  me  of  it. 
There  is  a  charge  made  against  you  that  you  were  present  at  a  Dynamite  Convention 
in  1882  ? — 1882,  1883,  I  think  it  was. 

80,851.  That  was  printed  in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  ? — That  was  first  published 
in  “  Parnellism  and  Crime  ”  in  the  “  Times,”  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  away  from 
America.  I  left  America  in  1882. 

(The  President.)  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  name  ;  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  a  mistake 
in  the  initial. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  ought  to  have  put  the  question. 
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( The  Witness  )  And  I  was  rather  surprised  and  pained  to  find  that  after  the  charge 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  “  Times”  itself,  it  was  repeated  by  the  Attorney -General 
in  the  case  of  “  O’Donnel  v.  Waltee.” 


The  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

80.802.  Father  O’Connor,  are  you  a  parish  priest  of  Firies  ? — Yes,  I  am  for  the  last 

n680  b039  Ycmhave  been  referred  to  in  the  evidence  by  Miss  Curtin  in  regard  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Curtin,  and  the  statement  is  that  you  did  not  denounce  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Curtin? — That  is  not  a  fact. 

80  804  Are  there  two  chapels  or  two  churches,  in  your  district .  Yes. 

80805*  And  do  you  and  Father  Murphy,  the  curate,  alternately  takes  services  at 

6lt8o!s06U  On  the'sunday  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Curtin  was  Father  Murphy  officiating 

at  the  church  near  to  where  he  resided  ?— Yes. 

80,807.  And  did  he  strongly  denounce  that  murder  < — Yes. 

That  is  proved,  my  Lord.  , 

80  808.  Did  you  at  the  other  chapel  denounce  it  Certainly. 

80  809.  On  the  following  Sunday,  did  you  officiate  at  the  church  where  Father 

Murnhy  had  previously  officiated  ? — Yes,  in  rotation. 

80  810.  On  that  occasion  one  of  the  constables  has  said,  at  page  936,  that  Father 
O’Connor  said  at  chapel  the  murder  was  a  shame, —I  am  reading  the  substance,  “  what- 
“  ever  any  man  may  think  we  deeply  sympathise  with  the  widow,  who  has  lost  her 
“  son,”  meaning  Mrs.  Sullivan  ?— Yes. 

80,811.  Young  Sullivan  was  shot? — Yes. 

80812.  At  the  time  of  the  outrage ?— Yes. 

80  813.  Now  at  that  time  had  Mrs.  Sullivan  lost  her  reason  by  reason  ot  the  loss  ot 
Vp.  Son  ?— Yes,  I  heard  so,  and  it  was  a  known  fact. 

80  814  I  mean  that  is  what  you  were  referring  to? — Yes,  and  for  the  general 
trouble  that  was  brought  upon  her.  I  have  to  say  some  words  in  explanation  about 

^ 80  815.  We  will  first  get  the  fact.  Is  that  the  case  ? — It  was  the  case  that  she 

had  lost  her  reason.  .  .  .  ,  .... 

80  816  And  were  you  referring  to  that  when  you  spoke  of  your  deeply  sympathising 
with ’the  widow  who  had  lost  her  son  ?— Yes,  in  her  affliction  besides  ;  not  on  account 
of  the  crime  of  her  son,  but  many'  a  foolish  son  does  things  that  the  parents  are 

HO 817  Your  sympathy  was  with  Mrs.  Sullivan?  Yes,  and  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  this,  the  constable'who  said  that  did  not  give  all  I  said  on  the  occasion,  and 

1  am  prepared  to  say  now  what  I  did  say.  ,  .  , 

80  818  If  you  please?— I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  that  it  occurred  to  me, 
the  denunciation  of  the  crime  being  made  in  the  two  churches  the  previous  Sunday, 
hat  it  was  a  most  advisable  thing  for  me  to  do  after  that  being  done  was  to  try 
“d  ™,t  reasons  before  those  young  men, about  their  folly  and  their  criminal  courses, 
",  t-SSd  look  at  the  state  of  thmgT  in  this  parish,  loot  at  the  misery  you  are 
bringing  upon  yourselves,  look  at  the  shame  and  disgrace  you  are  bringing  on  the 
narish  look  at  the  affliction  and  sorrow  you  are  bringing  on  your  families,  and  take 
for  instance  that  poor  widow  Sullivan,  that  poor  woman  is  now  bereft  of  her  reason, 
and  her  son,  and  that  caused  by  your  very  foolish  and  criminal  conduct.  That  was 
the  ceneral  gist  of  my  discourse,  and  I  would  not  make  a  special  allusion  to  her,  but 

™i<neiprmdetJ)a I  think  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation.  It  is  quite  consistent?— 
There  was  no  help  for  the  past,  and  I  wanted  that  there  should  be  no  more,  and  for  it 
to  cease  •  and  I  thought  the  best  motive  I  could  put,  as  a  powerful  one,  upon  these 
people  was,  to  show  them  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  and  their  criminal  folly,  and  I 
Sid  that  and  I  said  as  much  as  that,  both  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sullivan  and  those  young 
people.  ’  I  told  them  of  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  they  brought  to  the  parish,  and  I 
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think  I  ought  to  add  that  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  if  they  continued  in  that 
course. 

80.820.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  very  natural  you  should  resent  what  has  been  said, 
but  you  have  given  us  a  sufficient  explanation  ? — I  endeavoured  to  do  so. 

80.821.  Mrs.  Curtin  also  said  that  you  called  upon  her  immediately  after  the  murder 

— it  is  at  page  721 — and  that  after  that  you  did  not  call  for  12  months  ? _ Yes. 

80.822.  Immediately  after  the  murder  did  you,  in  fact,  call  upon  the  Curtin  family  ? 

~  x  es. 

80.823.  Did  you  yourself  consider  that  your  visit  was  not  acceptable;  were  you 

dissatisfied  with  your  reception  ? — I  was,  certainly.  J 

80.824.  After  that  did  Father  Murphy  call  and  regularly  attend  the  family  ?— Yes 

80.825.  Were  you  prepared  to  go,  had  you  been  invited  ?— Yes,  quite  so. 

80.826.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  your  reception  ? — Certainly  not. 

80.827.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Firies  Land  League? — Yes. 

80.828.  And  the  National  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

80.829.  Were  you  an  officer  of  both  ? — I  was  president  for  sometime;  let  me  explain 

this.  I  he  bishop  seemed  to  disuade  us — the  bishop  who  is  now  dead — he  seemed  to 
dissuade  us  in  the  National  League,  and  I  stopped  back  for  some  time  without  -joining 
it,  but  when  I  saw  a  lot  of  young  men  joining  together,  I  said  it  required  some  captain 
to  steady  the  ship,  and  not  let  it  get  in  the  hands  of  people  who  would  not  know  how 
to  guide  it,  and  I  found  myself  aboard  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  I  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  ship  right  all  the  time.  F 

80.830.  That  is  really  an  answer.  What  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  will  allow 

me  to  put  my  questions  very  shortly,  as  we  have  a  great  number  of  witnesses  to  call, 
is,  whether  this  Land  League  or  National  League  encouraged  or  connived  at  the 
perpetration  of  crime  on  any  occasion  ?—  Certainly  not,  its  influence  was  always 
exerted  in  favour  of  peace,  and  order,  and  morality.  J 


Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Atkinson. 

80,831.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Curtin  a  number  of  years  ?— Yes,  he  was  a  friend  of 

1X1 1X10. 

re  A  great  Per?onal  friend  ?— We  were  political  friends  and  social  friends  as 
well,  ir  I  may  say  so,  because  our  politics  were  similar. 

80,833.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  house  frequently  ? — I  was  never 
a  visiting  man.  ^  J  CVCI 

duty’o?4ch^iatyyOUbeen  “  ^  °f  g°ing  fc°  866  him  When  1  was  called  by 

80.835.  By  charity  ? — Or  duty. 

80.836.  I  suppose  you  would  say,  that  being  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  and  children,  that  that  was  an  occasion  on  which  charity  called  for  your  presence  ? 

f.™*}  hls  “^le  when  he  died.  I  did  not  lose  one  instant  from  the 
time  I  heard  of  it.  It  caused  a  frightful  shock  upon  me,  and  that  moment  I  ordered 
the  car,  and  I  would  have  gone  singly.  I  was  the  clergyman  that  administered  all  the 
sacraments.  I  was  m  a  terrible  state  of  trouble,  and  I  gave  him  all  the  consolation  I 
couid  as  a  pnest  and  a  friend ;  and  attended  the  burial,  and  read  the  burial  service 
and  did  everything  that  I  could  for  them.  ’ 

•— I°did7’  Fr°m  that  daj  tm  thej  left  the  localit^  did  y°u  ever  cal1  t(>  see  the  widow  ? 

80.838.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  She  says  so  herself. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Once  only  ? — Once, 

80.839.  Only  once  within  a  twelve-month  ?— I  beg  you  pardon  whether  it  was  within 

Certainly  Called  an0thertlme  When  “aPP-ed  to  be  cop- 

miles840*  H°W  ^  d°  y°U  HVe  fr°m  this  plaC6  ?~Four  or  5>  or  6  miles,  6  English 

80,841  This  was  a  dreadful  affliction  upon  this  family  ?— Of  course  it  was  and  if 
they  wanted  any  consolation,  I  would  give  it.  ’  1 

give°fhem  ^  ^  asked  for  ^  ?—Yes,  if  any  sympathies  were  wished  for,  I  would 
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80.843.  What  was  the  affront  you  complain  of? — The  manner  in  which  I  was 
received.  I  am  not  a  sharp  person,  but  I  look  around  me,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  coldly 
received  because  perhaps  they  expected  me  to  do  what  I  was  not  able  to. 

80.844.  What  did  they  expect  you  to  do  ?— Well,  people  in  grief  and  trouble  like 
that.5 they  might  expect  others  to  take  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  off  them. 

80.845.  What  trouble  ? — Trouble  that  came  on.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was,  the 
trouble  under  which  they  were  labouring. 

80.846.  What  was  that  ?— Here  is  the  question.  If  those  people  had  expected  too 
much  from  me,  I  did  as  much  as  I  could,  but  if  those  people  had  expected  too  much 

from  me,  I  could  not  do  it.  ,  , 

80.847.  What  was  the  trouble  ?— The  trouble  that  Mr.  Curtin  s  death  had  brought 

upon  the  family.  ,  , 

80.848.  That  had  occurred,  you  knew.  What  did  they  expect  you  to  do  for  them  i 

— I  do  not  know  what  they  expected  me  to  do. 

80.849.  Did  you  ask  ? — The  very  expectations  might  be  insinuated. 

80’,850.  How  did  you  find  out  that  they  were  insinuated  ? — I  did  what  I  could. 

80.851.  Did  you  find  out  what  they  expected  from  you  ? — I  did  not. 

80.852.  Did  you  ask  what  they  expected  from  you  ? — No,  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

80.853.  Did  you  ask  whether  they  wished  you  to  do  anything? — No,  if  they  com¬ 
municated  with  me  or  wished,  I  would. 

80.854.  Did  you  ask  first  of  all? — No,  I  did  not.  .  . 

80.855.  Did  they  say  anything  disrespectful  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  ? — 
No,  there  was  a  kind  of  mannerism  about  them,  and  coldness,  and  I  could  very  clearly 

understand  they  were  more  or  less  dissatisfied.  .  . 

80  856.  With  what? — I  do  not  know  ;  they  might  have  peculiar  views  of  their  own. 
80’,857.  Had  you  the  curiosity  to  inquire— he  was  your  old  friend,  you  know,  and 
he  had  been  assassinated  in  his  own  house — had  you  the  curiosity  to  ask  why  there  was 

this  coolness  ? — I  had  not ;  it  would  be  impertinent.  . 

80,858.  What  was  the  flay  soon  after  the  death  that  you  visited  them  .  About  a 
week  or  so.  I  tell  you  why  I  did  not  visit  them  sooner.  The  place  was  flooded  by 
visitors,  and  I  thought  when  I  did  my  duty  as  a  man,  and  braved  the  danger,  I  thought 

I  would  be  going  in  the  middle  of  the  danger.  e 

80  859.  You  have  used  the  words,  “  You  would  be  going  m  the  middle  of  danger  . 
—When  I  was  called  for  duty  I  did  not  know  but  there  was  men  about  at  the 

80.860.  Danger  from  whom  ?— Principally  these  moonlighters. 

80.861.  Did  vou  expect  to  meet  them  ? — I  did  not  except  to  meet  them. 

80.862.  Did  you  expect  to  meet  them  in  the  day  time  ?— I  did  not  expect  to  meet 

them,  but  I  did  not  know  what  was  before  me  and  was  prepared  for  anything  that 

would  turn  up,  danger  or  otherwise.  .  .  .  , . 

80  863  Seriously,  did  you  suspect  that  you  were  m  danger  of  assassination  in 
going  P— No,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  expect  it,  but  1  did  not  know  what  would  turn 

^  80  864  Then  why  did  you  use  the  words,  “  You  went  and  braved  the  danger  ? 

Because  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing.  I  did  not  know  but  that  there  might  be  a  conflict 

between  the  police  and  these  people  on  the  occasion. 

80.865.  Between  the  police  and  what  people  ?— And  the  moonlighters. 

80.866.  At  Curtin’s  house-?— Yes.  .  .  ,  .  _  ,  .  ,, 

80  867.  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  to  visit  him? — Did  you  mean  at  the  time 
of  the  visit.  I  mean  at  the  time  he  was  killed.  I  was  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  I  was 

there  when  I  was  wanted.  .  ..  , 

80  868.  I  am  passing  that.  I  am  coming  to  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Mrs. 

Curtin.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — I  cannot  precisely  say,  perhaps  it  was  11 

80  869.  Did  you  apprehend  an  attack  by  moonlighters  at  11  or  12  in  the  day? 
Certainly  not  at  that  time,  but  I  did  know  when  I  was  rushing  down  there  what  was 

he  state  of  things  before  me.  ,  K/r  n 

80  870.  Confine  yourself  to  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Curtin 

vou  had  no  apprehension  of  danger  upon  that  occasion  ?— No,  not  the  very  least. 

80,871.  Did  you  find  them  in  very  great  distress?— I  found  the  thing  had  cooled 

down. 


80.872.  How  long  was  the  occasion  after,  about  ? — About  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

80.873.  .Do  you  mean  to  represent  this  wretched  woman  was  not  in  distress  and 
misery  ? — Yes,  that  she  was,  but  she  had  my  sympathy  if  she  were  wanting  it. 

80.874.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  form  an  opinion  ? — I  could  tell  she  was 
in  distress  and  misery,  and  I  was  willing  to  do  everything  I  could  to  alleviate  it. 

80.875.  She  was  in  great  affliction  ? — Yes.  ft 

80.876.  And  the  children  ? — They  were  not. 

80.877.  What  was  the  affronts  that  kept  you,  their  parish  priest,  fiom  their  door  for 
twelve  months? — I  will  tell  you  plainly.  I  read  as  clearly  as  possible  in  their  faces, 
and  if  I  were  mistaken  I  could  not  help  it.  I  could  not  go  until  they  wished  me 
to  go  and  visit  them.  And  there  was  another  reason,  the  curate  was  the  man  who  had 
been  constantly  visiting.  I  was  not  a  visiting  man  at  all,  if  there  are  well  to  do 
people  in  the  parish  I  was  not  able  to  show  them  too  much  attention  when  I  have  500 
or  600  poorer  people,  and  I  visit  them  a  good  deal  oftener  than  others  in  the  parish. 
People  think  that  it  is  only  to  decent  and  respectable  people  that  you  should  pay  a 
visit  in  the  parish,  and  I  tell  you  I  do  not  think  so. 

80.878.  Were  there  any  of  the  400  or  500  or  600  persons  that  you  have  seen,  poorer 
persons  ? — There  was.  the  poor  widow  Sullivan  who  was  shot. 

80.879.  That  was  an  exception,  was  she  poorer  ? — There  were  others  of  that  kind 
also. 

80.880.  Do  you  say  that  there  was  nothing  exceptional  in  the  occurrence  ? — I  swear 
positively  if  I  thought  it  was  agreeable,  and  that  they  wished  me  to  go  again  more 
frequently,  that  I  chould  do  so.  I  was  always  ready  to  do  that,  and  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  interpreting  their  feelings  in  the  matter,  of  mine  I  did  not  want  to 
force  myself  on  them,  and  the  curate  used  to  go  to  them.  And  let  me  tell  you  he 
visited  them  a  great  deal  more  even  before  that  trouble  came  upon  them  than  I  did. 
I  never  visited  them  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  I  do  not  think  always  that. 

80  881.  Did  you  make  inquiries  of  your  curate  about  your  surmises,  whether  they 
were  true  or  not? — No. 

80.882.  And  you  made  no  inquiry  from  them  whether  your  surmises  were  ill-founded. 
Did  you  inquire  from  the  curate  what  was  the  reason  of  their  displeasure  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

80.883.  You  contented  yourself  with  the  conjecture  ? — Yes,  because  I  was  strongly 
persuaded  of  it. 

80.884.  By  their  appearance  ? — Yes. 

80.885.  You  were  the  president  of  the  National  League  at  this  time  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

80  886.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  they  attributed  this  outrage  to  the  League  ? — 

Certainly  not. 

80.887.  And  that  they  were  offended  with  you  for  the  reason  that  you  were  President 
of  the  League  ? — Not  at  all. 

80.888.  Then  what  struck  you  as  the  cause  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  what  struck  me  was 
this,  that  they  might  have  been  expecting  unreasonable  things  from  me. 

80.889.  What  unreasonable  things  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  That  was  entirely  in 
their  own  mind. 

80.890.  No,  no,  you  said  it  “  struck  you  that  they  might  be  expecting  unreasonable 
things  from  you  ”  ? — Yes. 

80.891.  What  unreasonable  things  did  it  strike  you  they  might  be  expecting? — 
Well,  that  I  could  do  more  than  I  could,  to  favour  them,  and  to  give  them  consolation 
and  anything  else.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  their  mind. 

80.892.  You  have  said  that  you  thought  “  they  might  be  expecting  unreasonable 
things  from  you.”  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  were  the  unreasonable  things  you 
thought  they  would  be  expecting  from  you  ?  —  Here  is  my  idea  about  it.  People 
generally  when  they  are  in  trouble  fancy  every  one  about  them  should  fry  and  do 
more  for  them  in  their  trouble  than  they  possibly  can,  or  reasonably  can. 

80.893.  That  is  the  usual  thing,  you  say  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  usual  thing. 

80.894.  Then  if  that  be  so,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  conduct  of  the  Curtin 
family  more  than  any  other  persons  in  affliction  ? — Oh,  well,  there  was,  in  their 
manner,  in  their  coldness,  and  in  the  manner  I  was  received.  I  read  that  as  plainly 
as  possible.  I  swear  solemnly  on  my  oath  had  it  not  been  for  that  I  would  more 
frequently  have  been  there.  Whether  right  or  wrong  that  was  the  reason. 

U  55696.— Ev.  94.  H 
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80.895.  Did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  accurate  in  that  or  not. 
Did  you  try  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  offended  or  not.  You  separated  from  them  ? 
— They  required  things  afterwards  from  me  that  were  practical,  and  I  did  those  things 
for  them. 

80.896.  Were  they  boycotted  after  the  murder?— They  were,  and  they  were  not 
only  that,  but  they  were  annoyed  at  the  chapel. 

80.897.  We  will  come  to  that  presently.  You  did  not  go  to  them  when  you  ascer¬ 
tained  that  they  were  boycotted  ? — Did  I  go  to  them  to  ascertain  they  were  boycotted  ? 
Certainly.  I  would  go  to  them  if  they  wished  it. 

80.898.  ( The  President.)  But  did  you  ? — Did  I  go  to  them  ? 

80.899.  (Mr.  Atlcinson.)  You  first  of  all  knew  that  Mr.  Curtin  had  been  assassinated  ? 
—Yes. 

80.900.  Then  did  you  find  that  this  afflicted  family  were  boycotted? — Well,  I  found 
it  out  after  a  very  long  period  and  a  long  time. 

80.901.  What  do  you  mean  ?• — That  is  to  say,  the  boycotting  of  them  did  not  com¬ 
mence  immediately,  but  it  commenced  after  a  long  time. 

80.902.  How  long? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  some  long  time. 

80.903.  The  moment  this  girl  gave  evidence  against  the  men  who  came  to  assassi¬ 
nate  her  father,  were  they  boycotted  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
immediately,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  was  done  to  them.  I  immediately  endeavoured 
to  try  to  stop  it.  I  think  some  persons  that  were  friends  and  relatives  of  the  people 
who  suffered  for  their  conduct,  those  people  were  the  parties  from  whom  the  annoyance 
would  come  from  at  the  church  doors. 

80.904.  I  will  come  to  the  chapel  immediately  ;  that  is  long  subsequent.  The  man 
was  shot  in  November  1885,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

80.905.  The  men  were  tried  in  December  1885  at  the  Cork  assizes,  were  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

80.906.  And  two  of  them  were  convicted,  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

80.907.  And  Norah  Curtin,  the  girl  that  has  been  examined  here  was  examined  as 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  was  she  not  ? — Yes. 

80.908.  And  young  Curtin  also  ? — Yes. 

80.909.  And  were  they  not  boycotted  when  they  returned  to  their  father's  house  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  they  were  immediately  boycotted ;  the  only  boycotting  I  heard 
about  them  was  this,  that  the  smith  refused  to  shoe  their  horses,  and  he  did  not  do  ‘ 
that  for  a  considerable  time  as  I  understand  after  the  murder. 

80.910.  ( The  President.)  After  the  trial ;  how  long  after  the  trial  ?— I  cannot  say,  my 
Lord,  how  long  precisely,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  considerable.  My  impression  is  it  was 
a  very  considerable  time  before  this  boycotting  was  sprung  up  against  them. 

80.911.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  A  very  considerable  time? — I  think  so. 

80.912.  After  what.  Did  not  the  boycotting  precede  this  disturbance  at  the 
chapel,  did  it  not  ? — What? 

80.913.  Did  not  the  boycotting  precede  this  disturbance  at  Firies ?— Well,  if  it  did 
occur  before  it  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  did  not  get  any  knowledge,  I  swear ; 
it  might  be  going  on  without  my  knowledge. 

80.914.  The  first  Sunday  they  attend  mass  after  giving  evidence  in  court,  was 
January  the  16th,  1886,  was  it  not? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  precise  date. 

80.915.  Was  it  soon  after  Christmas? — I  suppose  it  was.  I  am  not  a  walking 
almanac. 

80.916.  (The  President.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  such  an  answer  as  that,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  a  gentleman  in  your  position  should  give  such  an  answer.  We  are 
endeavouring  to  get  at  a  date  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  precise  date. 

80.917.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Was  it  the  early  period  of  the  year? — I  suppose  so. 

80.918.  Did  you  hear  that  people  had  refused  to  sell  their  eggs  or  poultry,  or 
anything  they  were  m  the  habit  of  getting? — I  believe  it  has  occurred,  but  not 
immediately  after  that.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  immediately. 

80.919.  Did  you  hear  that  people  would  not  work  for  them  ? — I  heard  that,  but  it 
was  after  a  considerable  time. 

80.920.  How  long  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  how  long,  but  I  know  my  impression  is  it 
was  a  considerable  time. 

80.921.  A  year  ? — Oh  no,  not  a  year. 
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80,922.  Six  months  ? — Perhaps  it  might  be.  _  ... 

80,293.  Six  months,  do  you  say  that  ? — I  cannot  say,  but  my  impression  is  it  was 

some  time  before  they  did.  . 

80.924.  (The  President.)  “  A  considerable  time  ”  and  “  some  time  do  not  enable  us 

in  the  least  to  form  an  idea? — Well,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  able  to  give  anything  more 
precise  than  that,  with  reference  to  the  matter.  _ 

80.925.  You  cannot  get  any  nearer  than  that,  that  it  is  a  “  considerable  time  ? — JMo, 

my  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  say. 

80.926.  (Mr.  Atldnson.)  Did  all  the  people  in  the  district  belong  to  the  .League 
there  ? — Well,  they  did  not ;  it  was  quite  free  and  voluntary  if  any  man  belonged  to 
the  League. 

80.927.  Did  all  the  people  of  that  district  belong  to  the  League  or  the  greater  bulk 
9  of  them  ? — All  of  them  did  .not. 

80.928.  The  heads  of  a  great  many  families  did  ? — A  great  many  families. 

80.929.  Most  of  them  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say  that — a  good  many  of  them. 

80.930.  All  the  respectable  people  ? — Yes. 

80.931.  Did  the  young  men  belong  to  the  National  League— they  might  not  to  the 
Land  League — but  did  the  young  men  belong  to  the  National  League? — Some  of  them 
were. 

80.932.  The  young  men  of  the  district  ? — Some. 

80.933.  Many  of  them  ?— Yes,  but  let  me  tell  you  this  ;  that  it  is  quite  distinct  in 
my  mind  that  concurrently  with  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  there  was  a 
outward  circle  altogether  that  belonged  to  the  moonlighting  class,  and  I  contrast  the 
thing  in  that  respect  to  what  occurred  between  young  Ireland  and  old  Ireland  in  the 
former  time. 

80.934.  I  will  ask  you  this,  from  the  time  of  the  National  League,  in  1885,  were 
most  of  the  agricultural  population  members  of  it  ? — I  think  the  members  were  about 
some  200  or  300. 

80.935.  Were  those  heads  of  families  ? — Well,  some  of  them  were  not. 

80.936.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  precisely.  There 
are  about  240  families,  I  should  say,  in  that  parish.  There  is  another  distinct  parish 
besides. 

80.937.  What  did  you  do  as  President  of  the  League  to  put  down  the  boycotting  of 
the  Curtins  ?— ' What  did  I  do  as  President  of  the  League  while  in  the  League  ?  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  did.  When  I  found  that  some  of  those  people  who  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  the  outrage,  when  I  found  they  were 
giving  annoyance  to  the  Curtins  at  the  church  doors,  I  called  upon  the  people  most 
solemnly  from  the  altar,  and  I  said  it  was  cruel  and  wicked  for  them  to  interfere  with 
a  person  coming  to  do  their  devotions  to  God.  I  said  it  was  unChristian  and 
unCatholic,  and  I  think  I  made  use  of  the  words  “  the  curse  would  attend  them 
here  and  hereafter,”  and  I  did  everything  else  as  powerfully  as  I  could,  and  after 
having  done  that,  what  turned  up,  what  turned  up. 

80.938.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you  for  your  information 
about  it.  And  I  begged  of  them  that  there  should  be  peace  and  quietness  as  there 
was  before  in  the  parish,  and  that  all  these  things  should  stop,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  more.  I  went  in  to  have  my  breakfast,  because  we  have  to  wait  for  breakfast 
until  the  services  are  over,  I  went  in  to  have  my  breakfast,  and  quite  unbeknown  to  me 
some  girls,  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  made  some  display  of  feeling.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was  for  because  I  was  not  there. 

80.939.  Some  girls? — Ye s,  some  young  girls.  As  I  was  informed  they  made  some 
display  of  feeling,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  unfriendly  to  the  Curtins. 

80.940.  Now  will  you  answer  my  question? — Yes. 

80.941.  What  did  you  do  as  President  of  the  League  to  put  down  the  boycotting  of 
the  Curtins — I  am  not  talking  of  the  young  girls  of  the  Chapel  ? — I  must  talk  of  the 
Chapel,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  I  did,  because  I  want  to  prove. 

80.942.  I  shall  ask  you  about  that  presently  ? — What  did  I  do  in  the  League,  I  will 
just  give  you  an  explanation  of  that.  In  the  League  there  was  this — that,  of  course,  I 
saw  very  clearly  that  it  was  useless  to  pass  any  resolution  in  the  League  with  regard 
to  the  condemning  of  these  people,  because  if  I  did  so,  or  if  the  people  did  so,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  danger  from  those  parties  who  were  possibly  connected 
with  the  assault  and  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Curtin  and  no  man  would  do  such  a  thing 
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as  that  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  risk  to  his  family,  who  were  within  range  of  the  fire. 
They  would  not  do  it  on  that  occasion.  The  people  outside  Killarney  could  do  it  very 
well,  because  they  were  not  within  range  of  the  fire.  You  understand  it. 


80.943.  I  understand  you,  that  because  these  things  were  done  at  Firies  the  great 
bulk  of  the  moral  population  were  afraid  to  pass  resolutions  condemning  the  people 
who  committed  this  outrage  ? — And  so  they  ought  for  this  reason,  that  persons  also 
committed  that  outrage  would  be  very  likely  to  commit  outrages  upon  themselves  and 
their  families  afterwards,  and  let  me  tell  you  this,  the  police  were  no  protection  to  save 
them  from  outrage  if  these  wicked  people  were  inclined  to  do  so. 

80.944.  Two  men  were  taken  up  for  the  outrage  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  three  or 
four  people  ;  two  were  convicted. 

80.945.  Were  they  farmers’  sons? — Yes. 

80.946.  One  of  them  was  shot;  a  man  named  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

80.947.  Two,  Casey  and  another,  were  convicted? — Casey  and  Daley. 

80.948.  One  of  the  attacking  party  was  dead,  and  the  two  others  were  in  prison  ? — 

80.949.  And  the  whole  Land  League  of  Firies  were  too  much  afraid  of  this  band  of 
men  to  pass  resolutions  condemning  them? — Well,  Isay  they  ought,  and  for  this 
reason :  I  will  give  the  reason,  because  the  old  Land  League  of  Firies  were  so  situated 
that  a  body  of  this  same  division  or  so,  might  surround  individual  houses  ;  they  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  attack  them  at  night,  murder  the  people  as  they 
did  on  other  occasions,  and  the  police  could  be  no  protection ;  they  were  too  far 
away. 

80.950.  Do  I  understand  this  band  of  men - ? — And  others  besides  these. 

Yes. 

80.951.  If  even  a  censure  was  passed  by  the  League,  would  attack  and  assassinate 
the  members  of  the  League? — Yes,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  any  man  did  pro¬ 
pose  any  such  thing  as  that  there  was  such  a  blood  feeling  between  them  and  some 
friends  or  some  of  that  party  of  those  concerned  that  they  would  be  very  likely  to 
attack  them  and  do  injury  to  them  and  their  families. 

80.952.  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  band  were  ? — How  do  I  know  who  they  were.  I 
was  denouncing  them  from  the  altar  publicly.  I  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  all 
secret  societies.  I  believed  them  to  be  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  country. 

80.953.  We  will  come  to  secret  societies  presently.  Did  you  know  of  any  of  these 
bands  at  all  ? — Indeed  I  did  not. 

80.954.  Those  that  were  apprehended  were  farmers’  sons  ? — They  kept  far  away 
from  me.  I  was  always  attacking  them  from  the  altar. 

80.955.  Had  any  outrage  been  committed  before? — Not  of  a  very  serious  character, 
except  burnings,  and  some  of  them  were  believed  to  be  merely  accidental. 

80.956.  And  the  terror  was  so  great  even  the  Land  League  were  afraid  to  pass  a 


resolution  ? — I  say  that  if  individual  members  of  the  committee  brought  forward  a 
resoultion,  it  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous  tc  them  and  their  families  to 

do  so. 


80.957.  Were  you  yourself  afraid  at  all  ? — Not  a  bit. 

80.958.  Or  the  curate  ? — He  was  not. 

80.959.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  for  a  moment,  you  were  not  afraid  of  passing  this 
resolution  condemning  the  desecration  of  the  chapel,  were  you  ? — Desecration, 
certainly.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any  resolution  made,  because  I  myself 
attacked  them  for  that,  but  you  see  even  if  they  did  such  a  thing  of  course  there 
would  not  bo  the  same  consequence  arise  from  it  as  from  the  other. 


\ 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ACT,  1888. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
Probate  Court,  No.  1. 

Friday,  21st  June  1889. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

{The  Witness.)  My  Lord,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  some  things  that  I 
said  yesterday.  Your  Lordship  asked  me  how  many  families  were  under  my  charge. 
I  told  you  there  were  about  250.  It  only  occurred  to  me  then  about  one  parish  ;  but 
if  the  parishes  I  presided  over  were  combined  that  would  make  nearly  500  families,  or 
perhaps  nearly  600. 

80.960.  {The  President.)  You  mentioned  yesterday  that  there  were  two  parishes? — 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  made  that  observation.  There  is  another  remark  I  wish  to 
bring  under  your  Lordship’s  notice,  and  that  is  this  :  I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  my 
visiting  the  Curtin  family,  my  Lord,  inasmuch  as  the  curate  was  constantly  visiting 
them — he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  I  went  on  the  principle  of  quifacit  per  alium. 
facit  per  se,  and  he  was  my  curate  and  coadjutor,  and  I  thought  he  would  do  whatever 
they  required,  and  that  if  they  wished  anything  further  from  me  that  they  could  have  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

80.961.  The  reason  you  gave  yesterday,  was  it  not  exactly  oontrary  to  that — that 
you  had  seen  something  cold  in  their  manner  ?— Well,  both  combined  ;  there  might  be 
two  causes  to  produce  an  effect — concurrent  causes. 

80.962.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  the  reason  that  you  did  not  visit  them  was 
that  the  visiting  was  done  by  the  curate  ? — No,  because  there  might  be  concurrent  a 
cause  ;  two  motives  influencing  my  mind. 

80.963.  Were  there  ? — There  were. 

80.964.  Then  that  leaves  untouched  your  conduct  in  not  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  cause  of  quarrel  or  cause  of  annoyance  they  had  with  you  ?— It  was  no 
business  of  mine  to  ascertain  it. 

80.965.  No  business  of  yours  ? — Certainly  not. 

80.966.  Have  you  got  the  books  of  the  League  ? — I  have  not. 

80.967.  Were  books  of  the  League  kept  ?■ — There  were  some  kind  of  loose  books  kept 

in  the  League,  but  they  were  not  orderly.  ^ 

80.968.  Were  lists  of  members  kept? — I  believe  so,  by  the  secretary. 

80.969.  Who  was  the  secretary  ? — Some  of  them  have  gone  away,  and  some  have 
gone  to  different  places.  In  the  first  place  there  was  Mr.  De  Courcy,  who  emigrated  to 
America,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  McMahon. 

80.970.  When  did  they  emigrate  to  America  ? — He  emigrated  to  America  about  two 

years  ago,  that  is  Mr.  De  Courcy,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Leahy  emigrated  to  America  also _ 

that  is,  lately. 

80.971.  How  long  after  this  occurrence  in  December  1885?  —  Did  De  Courcy 
emigrate  r 

80.972.  les  ? — I  should  say  about  a  year. 

80.973.  And  Leahy  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  Leahy  has  gone  yet  or  not,  but  I 
heard  he  has. 

80.974.  {The  President.)  Do  you  mean  the  date  of  the  Curtins  outrage? 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes  ;  November  1885. 

80.975.  Have  you  got  any  of  those  books  now  ? — No,  I  have  not. 
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80.976.  Can  you  obtain  them  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could. 

80.977.  Is  there  any  book  or  document  in  existence  that  would  show  us  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  League  in  November  1885  ? — Well,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  ; 
there  may  be  for  aught  I  know,  because  I  never  troubled  myself  about  the  books, 
inasmuch  as  I  thought  my  duty  as  president  was  to  try  and  keep  down  any  kind  of 
foolish  or  extravagant  resolutions  or  extravagant  proposals,  so  that  there  might  be 
control  over  foolish  members.  I  wanted  to  steady  them  as  well  as  I  could. 

80.978.  You  told  me  both  Casey  and  Daly,  who  were  convicted  upon  the  outrage  of 
Mr.  Curtin,  were  both  farmers’  sons? — Yes,  they  were. 

80.979.  Were  their  fathers  members  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
were.  I  could  not  give  you  the  information  about  all  the  members  of  the  League, 
because  there  were,  perhaps,  300,  and  though  I  might  see  them  in  the  crowd  I  could 
not  distinguish  every  one  of  them. 

80.980.  Are  you  sure  they  were  not  members  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 
I  heard  Casey  was  a  member  of  the  League ;  I  believe  Daly  was  not ;  I  am  not  sure. 

80.981.  When  the  thing  occurred,  did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  to  look  to  the  list  of 
members  that  were  in  existence  to  ascertain  whether  these  men  were  members  of  the 
League  or  not  ? — It  did  not. 

80.982.  Did  you  consider  it  an  immaterial  matter  ? — I  had  various  duties  to  do 
besides  that,  and  in  my  various  duties  I  did  what  I  thought  was  required  of  me  in 
superintending  the  tone  and  proceedings  of  the  League,  and  I  kept  that  always 
before  me. 

80.983.  When  you  went  to  a  meeting  to  superintend  the  tone  it  would  not  take  you 
long  to  look  at  the  list  of  members? — It  would  not  take  me  long  to  do  many  other 
things. 

80.984.  You  did  not  do  it? — I  did  not. 

80.985.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  League  after  the  murder  ? — After  the 
murder  ? 

80.986.  Yes  ? — No  ;  there  was  such  a  shock  on  account  of  the  murder,  I  think  there 
was  a  suspension  of  the  meetings  of  the  League. 

80.987.  But  after  the  suspension  ?— Well,  if  they  were  resumed  I  did. 

80.988.  Did  the  secretary  live  close  to  you  ? — No,  indeed,  he  lived  five  miles  away 
or  may  be  perhaps  some  six  English  miles. 

80.989.  Did  you  meet  him  frequently  ? — Well,  occasionally. 

80.990.  Did  you  ascertain  from  him  whether  any  of  those  members  were  members 
of  the  League  ? — I  did  not. 

80.991.  Did  I  understand  you  yesterday  to  represent  that  the  Firies  League  was  so 
much  in  terror  of  this  band  that  they  were  afraid  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
them,  lest  the  members  that  passed  that  resolution  might  be  assassinated  ?  Yes,  I 
think  they  might  come  to  harm  from  that,  if  anyone  passed  a  resolution  of  that  kind 
from  those  people,  who  were  a  distinct  body  altogether,  a  body  for  violence,  and  we 
were  a  body  for  peace  and  ordor  and  constitutional  proceeding.  They  were  a  body 
for  violence,  and  those  members  who  were  a  body  for  violence,  seeing  some  of  their 
party  suffering,  certainly  it  would  be  very  natural  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
committee — it  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  members — it  would  be  very  natural  of  them 
to  be  afraid,  and  I  think  you  would  be  a  stout-hearted  man  if  you  would  not  be 
afraid  too. 

80.992.  But  the  League  consisted  of  several  hundred  members,  did  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

80.993.  Were  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  possible  strength  of  these  moon¬ 
lighting  bands  that  was  terrorising  the  League  ? — Indeed,  I  could  not. 

80.994.  That  it  was  a  hostile  band  ?— Certainly.  They  stood  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  My  firm  opinion  was  this,  that  the  Moonlight  Society  would  rather  that. there 
should  be  no  League  at  all  there  ;  and  I  believe  again  that  some  of  them  have  joined 
the  League  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  annoyance  and  upsetting  it  and  causing  con¬ 
fusion. 

80.995.  They  were  entirely  hostile  to  the  League  ? — Certainly,  as  far  as  I  know. 

80.996.  And  opposed  its  action  ? — Yes. 

80.997.  You  knew  what  their  object  was  when  you  say  that  ? — I  did  not  know  what 
their  objects  were,  except  from  the  effects ;  but  1  expect  from  some  of  the  proceedings 
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I  saw  on  their  part  on  some  occasions  that  they  really  had  a  desire  to  annoy  and 
create  confusion  in  order  to  break  up  the  League. 

80.998.  Could  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  class — not  individuals — what  class 
formed  this  band  ? — As  far  as  I  know  they  were  striplings — youngsters. 

80.999.  Farmers’  sons  ? — Yes,  they  had  not  very  wise  heads — they  were  from  18  or 

19  years  of  age  to  25.  1  daresay  there  were  villians  at  the  back  of  them  urging 

them  on. 

81,000.  The  League  was  acting  for  the  interests  and  in  the  protection  of  the  farmers? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

81,001.  And  the  farmers’  sons  were  trying  to  ruin  the  body  that  were  acting  for  the 
interests  of  the  fathers  ? — They  were  hot-headed  young  men,  and  they  thought  merely 
constitutional  means,  such  as  the  League  professed  to  follow,  would  be  insufficient ;  and 
therefore  being  hot-blooded  and  hot-minded  young  men,  and  not  having  reflection, 
they  quietly  took  to  themselves  and  thought  it  was  the  best  way. 

81,002.  Against  whom  did  they  appear  to  take  their  action  ? — The  moonlighters. 

81,003.  Yes;  against  whom  did  the  moonlighters  take  their  action? — In  the 
beginning,  I  think,  their  object  was  simply  this.  They  saw  evictions  going  on  and  they 
said — I  did  not  hear  them  saying  it,  but  that  is  what  I  say,  I  think,  is  what  likely  they 
thought  themselves — “  We  won’t  stand  this  ;  we  won’t  be  turned  out  of  our  houses 
**  and  homes  as  they  were  in  ’46  and  ’47  and  ’45.  We  won’t  lay  down  like  the 
“  fellaheens  at  Tel-el-Keber,  and  like  them  be  trampled  upon.” 

81,004.  These  were  striplings  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  idea;  that  led  them  on,  and  they 
said  that  they  had  more  confidence  in  their  system  and  the  course  that  they  followed 
than  in  the  system  of  the  League. 

81,005.  Now  will  you  answer  my  question,  against  whom  did  they  direct  their 
action  ? — -Against  whom  ? 

81,006.  Yes  ? — Against  the  principal  persons  who  would  take  evicted  farms. 

81,007.  These  happened  to  be  the  persons  that  were  condemned  by  the  League?  — 
They  were  never  condemned  by  the  League. 

81,008.  The  persons  who  took  evicted  farms  ? — There  was  the  sentiment,  but  there 
was  no  former  resolution  that  I  am  aware  of. 

81,009,  There  was  identity  of  sentiment  between  the  moonlight  band  and  the 
League  ?— With  regard  to  one  object.  You  see  the  object  might  be  the  same,  and  the 
means  might  be  different— -the  same  object  might  be  attained  by  both  means. 

81,010,  Do  you  say  that  the  landgrabbers  were  censured  or  sentenced,  and  that 
there  was  no  formal  resolution  of  the  League  ? — No,  the  sentiment  of  the  League  was 
against  them. 

81,011.  Against  landgrabbers? — Yes. 

81,012.  And  the  sentiment  of  the  moonlighters  was  against  landgrabbers  ? — Yes. 

81,013.  And  they  differed  in  their  mode  of  action  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

81,014.  The  Land  League  condemned  the  landgrabber  to  be  boycotted  ? — To  be 
boycotted,  well,  I  never  saw  a  resolution,  as  far  as  I  remember,  on  the  books. 

81,015.  Do  you  not  know  what  was  the  policy  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
was  the  policy  of  the  League.  I  only  know  what  occurred  in  the  League  a3  far  as  my 
own  supervision  went. 

81,016.  Are  you  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  League? — The 
general  policy  would  be  my  policy  too. 

81,017.  To  boycott  the  landgrabber? — Yes,  to  discountenance  the  landgrabber. 

81,018.  You  would  not  use  the  word  4<  boycotting  ”  ? — As  far  as  boycotting  is 
concerned  you  should  define  to  me  what  it  would  cover. 

81,019.  The  word  boycotting  simpliciter  conveys  no  idea  to  your  mind  then? — 
It  might  be  various  things  put  in.  If  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  the  Court’s 
attention  I  will  tell  you  a  case  where  I  boycotted  a  person  myself. 

81,020.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Court  desires  to  know  that  ? — There  was  a  person 
who  was  giving  a  bad  example  in  the  parish,  and  I  was  obliged  to  denounce  that 
person  from  the  altar,  to  ask  the  permission  of  my  bishop,  and  I  excommunciated  the 
person,  and  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  was 
scarcely  an  illegitimate  birth  in  29  years.  There  is  a  case  of  boycotting  by  the 
Church  laws  of  a  person,  and  a  person  who  would  be  excommunicated  no  one  could 
speak  to  them  ;  no  one  could  take  their  meals  with  them  ;  they  could  not  salute  them  ; 
and  could  not  join  them  in  any  public  prayers. 
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81,021.  Is  that  a  fair  specimen  of  the  boycotting  that  went  on  under  the  Land 
League  ? — It  was  a  peculiar  specimen.  It  was  done  for  the  public  good.  I  say  when 
boycotting  is  done  for  the  public  good  or  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  that 
boycotting  if  it  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  it  be  reasonable,  and  by 
reasonable  means,  that  that  boycotting  is  legitimate. 

81,022.  What  do  you  call  reasonable  means  ? — Means  that  would  not  be  sinful  or 
immoral. 

81,023.  Is  it  immoral  to  starve  a  man  ? — Certainly. 

81,024.  Is  it  immoral  to  refuse  a  man  the  necessaries  of  life? — If  he  could  not  get 
them  elsewhere.  I  do  say  it  would  be  immoral  to  give  him  trouble  to  get  them 
elsewhere,  because  if  a  person  deserves  the  censure  of  the  community  I  do  not  see 
why  that  person  should  not  be  inconvenienced  to  get  them. 

81,025.  But  who  was  to  be  the  judge? — I  think  you  judge  by  the  whole  action  of 
society,  that  is,  the  public  opinion  and  public  spirit. 

81,026.  Would  you  include  a  moonlighting  band  amongst  the  moral  judges  who 
are  to  decide  when  they  boycott  a  man  and  refuse  to  sell  him  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — 
You  must  repeat  the  question,  if  you  please,  because  I  did  not  catch  the  beginning 
of  it. 

81,027.  Would  you  include  the  moonlighters  amongst  those  moral  judges  who 

are  to  decide  when  it  becomes  immoral  to  refuse  to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a 

boycotted  man  ? — I  would  not. 

81,028.  Who  are  the  moral  judges  ? — The  majority  of  the  community  of  the  good 
and  honest  men. 

81,029.  Who  are  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — Why,  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country. 

81,030.  What  had  been  Curtin’s  offence  ? — What  was  his  offence  ? 

81,031.  Yes? — No  offence  whatever  that  I  know  of. 

81,032.  Had  not  he  shot  a  moonlighter  in  his  defence  ? — Yes  ;  but  if  his  own  life  was 
in  danger  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 

81,033.  And  being  perfectly  justified,  how  was  it  that  the  children  of  Curtin  were 

boycotted  because  the  father,  in  his  own  defence,  shot  one  of  those  moonlighting 

bands  ? — Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  that  was.  Of  course  the  near  relatives  and  friends 
of  these  people — there  was  a  kind  of  a  blood  fued  between  them.  It  was  just  like  you 
often  find  two  parties  having  a  contention  with  each  other,  and  those  two  parties  of 
course  they  feel  natural  affection  for  their  friends  and  relatives ;  they  felt  aggrieved 
by  the  business,  and  the  reason  they  felt  aggrieved  was  because  they  said  before  that, 
“  Poor  Mr.  Curtin  gave  up  the  gun  when  they  visited  him,”  and  that  they  thought  the 
same  thing  would  occur  again,  and  that  he  would  give  up  the  gun,  and  I  am  perfectly 
persuaded  if  he  had  given  up  the  gun  instead  of  refusing,  they  would  not  let  a  hair  be 
hurt. 

81,034.  Listen,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  comply  with  what  people  ask,  they  do  not 
condemn  them  ? — I  quite  condemn  their  conduct  as  much  as  yourself. 

81,035.  How  do  you  account  for  the  action  of  the  community  as  regards  the 
boycotting  of  Curtin’s  family,  because  their  father  shot  a  member  of  this  terrorising 
band  ? — I  could  account  for  it  in  this  way,  if,  for  instance,  the  smith,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  had  attempted  perhaps  to  attend  to  their  horses  or  shoe  their  horses,  if  he 
did  that  he  would  do  so,  perhaps,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  the  risk  of  his  family. 
They  might  do  him  some  harm,  and  that  is  the  reason  only  that  I  would  not  go 
personally  to  the  smith  and  remonstrate  with  him,  because  if  they  afterwards  did 
something  they  would  come  to  me  and  say,  “  He  came  to  you.  Father  O’Connor,  see 
what  has  come  of  it.”  I  would  have  gone  there  but  for  that. 

81,336.  Yet  you,  the  priest  of  the  people  who  were  terrorised  over  by  this  band, 
gave  no  assistance  to  the  police  to  detect  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  outrages  ? — 
What  assistance  could  I  give  them  ? 

81,037.  Did  you? — I  did  not,  because  I  could  not. 

81,038.  Were  the  Curtins  hooted? — Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it;  it  gave  me  great 
pain. 

81,039.  And  hundreds  of  people  assembled  near  the  chapel  yard  ? — Yes. 

81,040.  Were  they  terrorised  over  by  the  moonlight  band,  and  made  to  hoot  the 
Curtins  ? — No,  they  were  not,  not  at  that  time,  terrorised  over  ;  but  there  were  a  few 
individuals  who  were  perhaps  immediate  friends  or  relatives  of  the  parties  that 
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suffered  for  their  crime,  and  those  people  began  the  thing,  and  if  there  had  been  more 
discretion  used  by  the  authorities  there  would  have  been  less  of  this  done. 

81,041.  Who  do  you  refer  to  as  the  injured  parties? — The  parties  who  suffered,  I 
should  say  rather  the  parties  who  suffered  from  their  conduct. 

81,042.  That  is  the  two  men  who  were  convicted,  and  the  man  who  was  shot  ? — Yes, 
and  the  immediate  friends  who  belonged  to  them,  and  I  think  the  feeling  which  you 
describe  was  not  at  all  so  general  and  universal  among  the  people,  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  pressed  that  feeling  against  them,  and  it  was  that  on  the  occasion  that  I 
spoke  of  yesterday,  when  I  was  reprobating  their  conduct  for  interfering  with  the 
Curtins  coming  to  their  duties  as  Christians  on  Sunday ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  that  on  that  occasion,  from  what  I  could  learn  or  gather  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  they  were  m^t  determined  to  take  my  advice,  and  to  be  guided  by  me  to  give 
them  no  annoyance,  but  unhappily  some  mischievous  persons,  who  perhaps  were  imme¬ 
diate  friends  or  relatives  of  the  parties  who  suffered,  gave  annoyance  to  the  Curtins 
by  hooting  when  they  went  out,  that  is  what  I  learned,  because  I  was  taking  my  break¬ 
fast  after  the  service,  and  I  was  not  present,  that  is  what  I  gathered.  You  know  what 
occurs  when  anything  of  excitement  takes  place  in  the  streets,  and  if  there  are  only 
two  persons  concerned  in  it,  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd  often  leads  them  to  see  what 
is  going  on.  That  is  how  it  is.  Then,  instead  of  arresting  those  parties  who  began  this, 
if  they  had  arrested  them  and  summoned  them,  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  but  they  only  turned  on  the  people,  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and  batoned 
them,  and  I  saw  one  old  man  with  his  head  broken  open  who  was  75  years  of  age. 

81,043.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  ;  if  not,  will  you  answer  my  question  ? 
Were  the  Curtins  hooted  by  200  people  in  the  chapel  yard  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
were  ;  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number. 

81,044.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — I  could  not. 

81,045.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — I  did  make  inquiry,  and  they  told  me  they 
were  not  hooted  by  any  large  number. 

81,046.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  persons  present? — Yes,  but  you  get  that  by 
looking  on  at  two  persons  in  the  street  fighting. 

81,047.  Did  any  persons  attempt  to  protect  them  ? — They  had  the  police  to  protect 
them,  and  the  people  advised  them  not  to  go  on  with  the  annoyance. 

81,048.  You  thought  it  advisable  to  advise  all  the  members  of  your  congregation 
not  to  assail  them,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

81,049.  Why,  if  they  had  done  nothing  but  injure  a  member  of  this  terrorising 
band,  was  it  necessary  to  advise  all  the  people  who  attended  at  your  chapel  to  do 
nothing  to  the  children  of  the  man  who  had  killed  this  man  ? — I  wanted  to  advise  the 
particular  culprits  as  well  as  the  body  at  large. 

81,050.  Did  you  apprehend  any  injury  or  any  insult  being  offered  to  them  by  the 
general  body  of  your  parishioners? — I  did  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  thought 
it  was  confined  to  a  certain  circle. 

81,051.  What  circle? — The  circle  of  the  immediate  friends  and  relatives. 

81,052.  Did  you  know  who  the  friends  and  relatives  were  ? — I  knew  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  some  of  them. 

81,053.  Did  you  go  to  them  ? — I  did  not  go  to  them. 

81,054.  Did  you  speak  to  them  ? — I  did  not,  it  would  be  no  use  for  me  ;  I  spoke  to 
them  publicly  from  the  altar. 

81,055.  Have  you  a  doubt,  Father  O’Connor,  that  the  action  of  Curtin  in  shooting 
that  moonlighter  made  his  family  hated  in  the  district  ? — It  made  them,  I  suppose, 
hated  by  those  who  suffered,  and  by  those  who  were  connected  with  them. 

81,056.  How  many  were  there,  do  you  think? — Well,  I  could  not  tell  you,  perhaps 
there  might  be  70  or  80. 

81,057.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  confined  to  them  ? — Well,  I  think  so,  that  it  was 
confined  to  a  certain  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  of  those  persons,  connexions  either 
by  marriage  or  by  affinity,  or  in  some  other  way. 

81,058.  Was  the  chapel  obliged  to  be  closed  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

81,059.  By  your  bishop  ? — Yes. 

81,060.  Against  the  entire  congregation  ? — Yes. 

81,061.  Why? — Why,  because  he  thought  that  the  disorderly  conduct  of  those 
persons  in  breaking  the  bench  was  a  desecration  and  a  sacrilege. 
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81,062.  Who  were  they? — I  cannot  tell  you  who  they  were.  I  cannot  tell  their 
names  or  who  they  were,  but  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  the  immediate  friends  of  those 
injured  persons  and  others  who  were  batoned  by  the  polioe,  they  ran  in  in  a  rage  ; 
those  sort  of  people  do  not  reason,  and  the  conclusion  they  came  to  was,  because  they 
were  batoned  by  the  police  when  they  were  doing  nothing,  but  standing  harmlessly  by, 
and  they  were  not  going  on  without  giving  any  annoyance  when  their  friends  were 
batoned — it  was  the  women  particularly — they  rushed  and  brought  the  pew  out  of  the 
church  and  destroyed  it. 

81,063.  Brought  the  Curtins’  pew  out? — Yes. 

81,064.  And  they  did  that  to  show  their  feeling  for  the  conduct  of  the  police  ? — Yes, 
it  was  very  illogical,  but  the  body  of  a  crowd  are  not  very  logical  when  they  are 
excited. 

81,065.  Had  this  moonlight  band  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — Yes,  but  I  always  denounced  them  from  my  post,  and  I  tell  you  a  fact  that 
proves  my  denunciation.  There  was  a  Protestant  farmer - - 

81,066.  Answer  my  question.  Had  they,  in  your  opinion,  been  in  existence  for  some 
time  ? — Yes,  they  had. 

81,067.  And  carrying  on  the  same  work  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  not  attended - 

81,068.  Not  attended  by  any  bad  consequences  ? — Not  attended  by  any  bad  con¬ 
sequences  ;  of  course  there  were  bad  consequences  leading  to  a  serious  outrage. 

81,069.  And  it  was  known  to  the  people  in  the  district,  I  presume?— -I  do  not  know; 
some  people  would  know,  of  course — there  was  a  general  knowledge — it  was  known 
that  they  were  making  those  nightly  visits. 

81,070.  Will  you  point  to  any  resolution  of  the  League,  Land  League  or  National 
League,  from  1880  when  it  was  inaugurated  down  to  1885  when  this  thing  occurred, 
condemning  the  conduct  of  th'ose  bands  ?— I  cannot  remember  any  instance  of  its  being 
done.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  done  or  not. 

81,071.  Do  you  read  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Well  no,  not  generally,  at  present. 

81,072.  Did  you  read  it  in  1885?— I  might  occasionally,  but  I  was  not  a  supporter 
of  it.  I  might  see  it  occasionally.  I  did  not,  I  think,  read  it  constantly. 

81,073.  Did  you  read  a  resolution  of  the  Firies  Branch  of  the  Land  League  in  that 
paper  of  the  24th  of  November  1885.  It  represents,  I  believe  erroneously,  you  as 
presiding.  I  will  road  it :  — 

“  Firies  Branch. 

“  An  unusually  large  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Sunday.  The  Rev. 
“  p.  O’Connor  presided.  The  Rev.  Chairman  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
“  speech  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said  unity  and  determination  was  never  more 
“  necessary  than  at  the  present.  Writs  and  ejectments  were  scattered  broadcast 
“  in  all  directions  to  enable  the  landlords  of  Kerry  to  live  in  luxury.  He  advised 
“  the  tenants  on  the  Kenmare  Estate  to  come  forward,  lodge  their  rents  less 
“  30  per  cent.,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Irish  National 
“  League,  and  ere  another  year  dies  out  they  (the  tenants)  would  proudly  behold 
“  their  banner  of  freedom  waving  o’er  the  grave  of  Irish  landlordism.  The 
“  tenants  then  came  forward  and  lodged  their  rents  in  the  Rev,  Chairman’s 
“  hands,  which  sum  now  amounts  to  850Z.  The  remaining  tenants  are  requested 
“  to  do  likewise  at  their  earliest  opportunity.  William  W.  Kelliher  brought 
“  charge  against  W.  J.  Kelliher,  John  Harrington  against  David  Harrington ;  all 
“  parties  are  to  appear  on  Sunday,  6th  December,  when  Committee  will  consider 
“  cases.  A  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  to  Mrs.  O’Sullivan  whose  son  was  shot 
“  in  the  moonlight  affray  at  Castlefarm.  A  subscription  list  was  opened,  and 
“  immediately  after,  on  her  behalf,  in  a  few  hours,  a  sum  of  3 51.  was  subscribed  ; 
“  all  the  parishes  of  Kerry  are  expected  to  follow  the  example.  The  members  of 
“  the  League  propose  marching  to  Tralee  on  Sunday  the  29th  instant  to  be  pre- 
“  sent  at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  cross  erected  to  the  memory  of  Allan, 
“  Larkin,  and  O’Brien.” 

( The  Witness.)  Such  a  resolution  as  that  was  never  passed  in  my  presence.  I  would 
not  allow  it. 

81,074.  Did  you  write  a  letter  or  did  you  get  a  letter  written  to  the  press  in  reference 
to  that  resolution  ? — I  do  not  remember,  I  might,  I  think  perhaps  I  did. 
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81,075.  Was  the  resolution  brought  to  your  knowledge  ? — It  was  not,  and  I  would 
never  have  sent  it. 

81,076.  Did  you  see  the  resolution  published? — I  did  not,  I  heard  of  it  in  some 
loose  way. 

81,077.  When  you  heard  of  it  from  whom  did  you  hear  of  it? — Well,  general 
report,  I  suppose,  something  like  that,  I  might  have  heard  of  it. 

81,078.  Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  paper? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  or  any 
formal  committee  of  the  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  cannot  understand  it 
unless  I  tell  you  how  this  might  have  occurred  ;  when  the  League  used  to  break  up  a  lot 
of  fellows  used  to  rush  into  the  League  room  and  used  to  put  anything  they  chose  down 
and  send  them  off  to  the  newspaper  or  the  newspaper  took  them  up,  and  what  really 
was  not  a  resolution  of  the  League  was  put  in. 

81,079.  Did  that  frequently  occur  ? — Very  often  it  did,  because  sometimes  I  had  to 
speak  about  it. 

81,080.  You  saw  those  resolutions  published  ? — Well,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  ; 

81,081.  How  do  you  know  who  sent  them  to  the  papers  if  you  did  not  see  them 
published  ? — I  heard  it. 

81,082.  Did  you  say  five  minutes  ago  that  the  papers  published  these  things  ? — I 
said  I  heard  that  they  were  published. 

81,083.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  they  were  or  not? — As  far  as  I  remember  I 
simply  listened  to  the  thing,  and  said  it  was  quite  false. 

81,084.  Knowing  it  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  would  therefore  go  abroad, 

did  you  take  the  trouble  of  seeing  whether  these  resolutions  were  published  or  not  ? _ 

I  despised  them  for  this  reason,  that  they  did  not  come  properly  from  the  League 
at  all. 

81,085.  But,  to  all  readers  of  the  paper,  would  it  not  appear  that  it  had  emanated 
from  the  League  ? — I  think  you  would  find  something  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  that 
told  that  that  resolution  was  not  passed. 

81,086.  I  am  just  coming  to  that.  Did  you  procure  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Procure  a  letter  ? 

81,087.  Did  you  write  a  letter  ? — I  do  not  remember,  perhaps  I  did. 

81,088.  Was  the  letter  published  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ? — Perhaps  it  was. 

81,089.  And  have  you  any  doubt  of  it  when  you  hear  that  this  is  a  correction  of  the 
resolution  ? 

81,090.  ( The  President.)  By  whom  does  it  purport  to  be  written  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  bears  the  name  of  a  “  Member  of  the  .Firies  Branch.”  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Kerrv  Sentinel  ”  of  the  8th  of  December  1885. 


“  Firnies  National  League  to  the  Editor  of  the  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel.’ 


Sir, 


In  a  recent  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  branch  of  the  National 
“  League  published  in  the  ‘  Sentinel,’  it  has  been  stated  that  a  vote  of  sympathy 
“  was  passed  by  the  meeting  to  the  widow  Sullivan,  whose  son  lost  his  life  in  the 
“  lamentable  tragedy  at  Castlefarm.  As  one  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  I 
“  beg  to  give  the  statement  a  most  emphatic  contradiction.  While  sympathising 
“  deeply  with  the  unhappy  woman  in  her  sad  affliction,  the  feelings  of  those 
“  present  were  no  less  in  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Curtin, 
“  and  under  those  circumstances  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  no  reference 
“  to  the  unhappy  occurrence,  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  either  party.  I 
“  must  say  the  conduct  of  your  correspondent  was  highly  reprehensible  in  sending 
“  such  an  unfounded  report  of  our  proceedings  to  the  public  press  which  has  the 
“  effect  of  placing  the  Firnies  branch  of  the  League  in  an  evil  position  and  callino- 
“  forth  the  indignant  comments  of  every  right-thinking  man  throughout  the 
“  country.  The  account  of  your  correspondent  was,  if  possible,  further  aggravated 
“  by  stating  that  the  highly  respected  president,  the  Rev.  P.  O’Connor,  P.P.,  was 
“  present  on  the  occasion. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“A  Member  of  the  Firnies  Branch.” 

(The  Witness.)  I  was  not  the  writer  of  that. 

81,091.  Did  you  see  it  written  ? — No. 
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81,092.  Did  you  read  it  ? — Perhaps  I  did,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

81,093.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  author  of  it? — I  do  not. 

81,094.  When  you  saw  it? — If  you  tell  me  the  name  that  is  to  it;  is  it  anonymous? 

81,095.  “A  Member  of  the  Firnies  Branch  ”? — I  might  know  him,  of  course,  if  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  precisely  who  it  was. 

81,096.  Father  O’Connor,  having  seen  the  resolution,  having  it  brought  to  your 
knowledge  that  it  represented  your  action  and  the  action  of  the  League,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  your  attention  was  not  called  to  that  letter  which  purported  to  correct  it  ? — 
Perhaps  it  was,  I  approve  very  much  of  it. 

81,097.  Perhaps  is  nothing,  did  you  or  did  you  not  see  it? — I  cannot  positively  say 
that  I  did  see  it,  but  I  might  have  seen  it. 

81,098.  Have  you  any  doubt  in  your  mind  ? — I  am  not  certain. 

81,099.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  saw  it?— I  suppose  I  did. 

81.100.  Did  you  see  it  before  it  went  to  the  paper  at  all? — I  did  not. 

81.101.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — I  am. 

81.102.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  who  wrote  it? — I  can. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  call  a  witness  to  prove  who  wrote  it. 

81.103.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  approve  of  it? — Of  some  parts  I  did,  as  far  as  the 
contradicting  the  other  thing,  the  other  parts  I  do  not  approve  of. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Mr.  Reid  say  he  will  call  a  witness  to  prove  who  wrote  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  ask  to  recall  Mr.  Harrington  to  show  who  wrote  the  letter.| 

81.104.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Have  you  endeavoured  to  ascertain  who  wrote  it? — I  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  as  far  as  I  could. 

81.105.  Having  seen  that  in  the  public  print,  did  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  what 
member  of  the  League  wrote  it  ? — Well,  1  might  have  inquired,  but  now  the  thing  has 
gone  out  of  my  memory  and  I  could  not  give  you  an  accurate  or  reliable  answer  unless 
I  be  quite  certain  of  who  it  was. 

81.106.  May  I  recall  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  told  me  some  time  ago  that 
the  reason  the  members  did  not  pass  a  resolution  of  sympathy  upon  the  Curtins  was 
that  they  were  afraid  of  the  moonlight  band  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

81.107.  Listen  to  this — 

“  Under  those  circumstances  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  no  reference 
“  to  the  unhappy  occurrence  so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  either  party  ”  ? — 

I  do  not  approve  of  that  part  of  it. 

81.108.  Did  you  take  any  means  of  preventing  this  being  disseminated  as  the  action 
or  the  feeling  of  the  League  ? — I  did  nor,  I  was  not  present,  I  was  president. 

81.109.  Why  should  the  League  be  afraid  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  relatives  of 
this  moonlighter  ? — The  relatives  ? 

81.1 10.  Yes  ? — Well,  the  poor  woman,  who  was  out  of  her  reason,  was  terribly  afflicted, 
that,  of  course,  was  one  thing. 

81.111.  If  she  was  mad  it  could  scaroely  hurt  her  feelings  ? — Of  course,  her  children 
and  everybody  who  were  about  her. 

81.112.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  Land  League  withheld  their  sympathy  from 
these  Curtins,  who  had  done  nothing  wrong,  lest  they  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
relatives  of  the  man  who  was  shot  ? — I  am  not  responsible  for  this. 

81.113.  You,  as  the  President  of  the  League,  did  you  take  any  action  to  prevent  the 
motives  of  the  League  being  misrepresented  ? — I  did  not,  because  it  was  not  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  League  at  all. 

81.114.  Was  there  any  document  published  by  the  League? — It  did  not  emanate 
from  the  League  as  a  formal  document  issued  by  the  League. 

81.115.  Did  you  believe  that  it  was  possible  or  probable  that  the  community  and 
readers  of  the  paper  seeing  this,  as  emanating  from  a  member  of  the  League,  correcting 
the  resolution  of  the  League,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  the  motives  and  action  of  the  League? — The  question  is  so  long  you  will  have 
to  put  it  again,  I  am  afraid. 

81.116.  I  will  put  it  in  another  form  if  you  cannot  understand  it  in  that  way.  What 

conclusion,  in  your  opinion,  would  a  reader  of  this  journal  form,  having  read  that,  as 
to  the  motives  of  the  League  in  not  condemning  the  Curtin  murder? — The  motives 
of  the  individual  writer  might  be  this,  that  it  might  be  prudence  for  him  not  to - 
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-I  am  answering  the  question  you 


81.117.  I  have  not  asked  you  that  question  ?- 
asked,  and  giving  an  opinion. 

81.118.  What  opinion  can  you  form  as  to  what  conclusion  the  readers  of  this  paper 
would  anive  at  in  reference  to  the  motives  of  the  League  in  not  condemning  the  Curtin 
murder  ?  How  could  I  help  that  ?  I  could  not  help  what  conclusion  they  would  draw 
as  I  did  not  concur  in  these  things  myself. 

81.119.  Did  you  try  to  prevent  a  false  conclusion  being  drawn  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  did. 

81.120.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  was  the  real  conclusion? — Ido  not  know 
whether  it  was  or  not. 

81.121.  Had  you  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  “  Daily  News”  ?  — 

Well,  I  think  I  spoke  to  him.  J 

81.122.  Did  you  see  an  account  of  the  interview  subsequently  published  ?— No  I  did 
not,  I  think. 

81.123.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  saw  an  account  of  the  interview  with  the 

member  of  the  staff  of  the  “  Daily  News  ”  published  ? — I  do  not  think  I  got  the  “  Dailv 
INews  afterwards.  J 

81.124.  Have  you  a  doubt  upon  your  mind  that  you  saw  an  account  published  some¬ 
where,  at  all  events,  of  your  interview  with  the  member  of  the  “  Daily  News  ”  staff? _ 

Well,  I  have  a  doubt  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  remember  if  I  did.  I  might  have  done 
it.  ^  My  mmd  was  so  confused  at  the  time  from  all  the  troubles. 

often  ^ U5  D°  y°U  fr6(luent1^  have  interviews  with  newspaper  reporters  ?— No,  not 

81.126.  Had  you  ever  an  interview  before  with  a  reporter  from  the  staff  of  the 
London  papers  ?— Some  gentlemen  happened  on  one  occasion  to  call  upon  me,  and 
wished  for  an  explanation,  and  I  gave  him  as  proper  an  explanation  as  I  could  o-ive 
him  with  regard  to  the  whole  occurrence. 

81.127.  Did  you  know  he  was  getting  it  for  the  purpose  of  publication?—!  did  not 

know,  but  1  wanted  to  give  him  as  correct  information  as  I  could. 

81.128.  Did  you  know  him  peisonally  ?  I  thought  he  might  have  been  a  newspaper 

reporter.  r  1 

oi’ion  TTd  -  J  not  introduce  himself  to  you  ? — As  a  newspaper  correspondent. 

M,130.  He  did  .—  He  said  he  was  a  gentleman  who  wanted  to  get  information.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  said  any  more  than  that  he  wanted  to  get  information. 

81,131.  Did  he  take  notes  of  the  interview  in  your  presence  ? _ Yes. 

-^av0  jou  a  doubt  in  your  mind  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  “  Daily  News  ” 
staff  ?  —  Well,  I  was  strongly  persuaded  that  he  was,  but  I  think  the  only  thing  he 

said  tome  was  that  he  was  looking  for  information.  I  think  he  said  from  the  “  Dailv 
JN  ews.  J 

81,133.  That  is  as  a  newspaper  reporter  ? — Yes. 

HaVi^g  gQt  g  f  did  yQU  tlien  ascerta-n  wpat  newspaper  he  was  reporting 
for  ? — I  think  the  “  Daily  News.  u  & 

81.135.  Have  you  a  doubt  ? — Yes  ;  the  “  Daily  News.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  says  the  “  Daily  News.” 

81.136.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  says  he  thought  it  was  the  “  Daily  News  ”?— I  can  do 
nothing  more  than  that. 

81.137.  Having  known  it  was  going  to  be  published,  and  having  known  it  was  going 
to  be  published  m  the  “  Daily  News,”  did  you  endeavour  to  get  a  report  of  it  and  & 
read  the  report  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

81.138.  Did  you  hear  it  was  reported  ? — I  did  hear  it  was  reported. 

£^c\you  hear  if  was  reported  t — I  did  hear  it  was  reported. 

81,140.  Had  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  report? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  he  see  it  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  did  not  see  it. 

oi ’ifo"  Brinson.)  Did  you  hear  the  nature  of  the  report  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  did. 
oi  nfo*  riYL  an^  with  it? — Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had. 


you  ? — Whether  I  had  or  not,  I  do  not 


81,143.  Then  I  presume  I  may  read  it  to 
know. 

(Mi.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  submit  my  friend  has  not  laid  a  foundation.  I  do  not  want 
unduly  to  object,  but  if  the  gentleman  has  not  seen  the  report,  but  heard  generally _ 
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(The  President.)  Suppose  tlie  report  he  heard  turns  out  to  be  consistent  with  that 
which  is  in  the  paper.  He  says  he  heard - 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend  is  going  to  ask  another  question.  Perhaps  I 
may  as  well  wait. 

81.144.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  tell  him  this  or  anything  like  it  ?  Did  you  arrive 
there  about  2  o’clock  ? — Where  ? 

81.145.  At  Firies? — Yes,  after  my  duties  were  done. 

81.146.  You  had  driven  over  from  Ballina,  had  you  not? — Yes. 

81.147.  Did  you  go  there  to  Firies  with  the  intention  of  being  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  League? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  did. 

81.148.  Was  that  known  to  the  people? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember. 

81.149.  Was  it  true  that  hundreds  of  people  were  there  when  you  arrived  ? — It  may 
be  true. 

81.150.  It  may  be,  yes;  but  was  it  ? — I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  it. 

81.151.  You  have  no  distinct  recollection? — No,  not  a  distinct  recollection. 

81.152.  Have  you  a  recollection  at  all  as  to  whether  there  was  a  large  number  of 
people  there  ? — I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  precise  day. 

81.153.  Were  there  an  unusual  number  there  that  day? — I  cannot  say.  There  were 
some  people  there. 

81.154.  On  the  occasion  when  you  met  this  gentleman  were  not  there  a  large  number 
there,  a  couple  of  hundred  ? — There  were  some  people  about,  perhaps. 

81.155.  Perhaps? — Well,  there  were  perhaps  groups  of  people. 

81.156.  AY  ere  there  a  couple  of  hundred  people  there  ? — I  did  not  count  them,  nor 
could  I  say. 

81.157.  That  is  the  answer  you  give,  you  did  not  count  them  ? — Yes. 

81.158.  Had  you  an  interview  with  this  gentleman  ? — Yes. 

81.159.  AYere  you  anxious  that  the  public  should  understand  the  origin  of  the 
occurrence  at  Castle  Farm  ? — Yes. 

81.160.  And  the  cause  of  the  feeling  towards  the  Curtins  :  were  you  anxious  on  that 
subject  ? — Yes ;  of  course  I  supplied  information  as  well  as  I  could. 

81.161.  Did  you  tell  him  there  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  evictions  in  the 
district,  which  was  all  the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare  ? — I  do  not  distinctly  recollect 
that  I  did,  but  I  might  have  done  so. 

81.162.  Did  you  tell  him  the  people  were  anxious,  the  people  mind  you,  the  farms 
from  which  the  tenants  were  evicted  should  remain  on  the  hands  of  the  landlord  ? — 1 
do  not  know  that  I  did. 

81.163.  Did  you  tell  him,  or  did  you  not? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  told  him  that. 

81.164.  Did  you  say  anything  about  these  farms? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

81.165.  Did  you  say  “the  feeling  against  the  landgrabber,  as  a  man  who  takes  an 
“  evicted  farm  is  called,  was  very  strong  ”  ? — Yes. 

81.166.  Did  you  say  that  the  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the  people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the  district, 
to  create  such  a  feeling  that  nobody  would  venture  to  take  such  a  farm  ?  Did  you  say 
that  ? — Yes,  and  that  was  my  impression  of  the  moonlighting  people. 

81.167.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — Moonlighting. 

81.168.  Did  you  say  what  I  have  read  out  to  you  ? — Which  is  that  ? 

81.169.  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid  for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
determination  of  the  people,  especially  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to  create  such  a 
feeling  that  nobody  would  venture  to  take  such  a  farm  ? — That  was  the  feeling. 

81.170.  Did  you  say  that  ? — The  people - 

81.171.  Did  you  say  the  words  that  I  have  read  to  you? — AVhen  I  said  “  the  people,” 
I  meant  the  moonlighting  people. 

81.172.  Did  you  say  the  words  I  have  read  ? 

(The  President.)  He  implies  he  did. 

81.173.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  No  doubt  the  taking  of  evicted  farms  was  lawful,  but  on 
“  the  principle  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,  the  action  of 
“  the  landgrabber  was  not  justifiable.  Did  you  say  that? — I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  anything  wrong  in  my  saying  so. 

81.174.  But  did  you  say  it  ? — I  should  have  a  very  good  memory  to  remember  all 

the  things  1  said. 
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81.175.  Have  you  a  doubt? — I  have  a  doubt  because  my  memory  will  not  furnish 
me  with  those  precise  words  that  you  read. 

81.176.  {The  President.)  Is  that  the  substance,  never  mind  the  precise  words?  Is 
that  the  substance  of  what  you  said  ? — I  cannot  bring  to  memory  every  single 
sentence. 

81.177.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  As  his  Lordship  says,  is  that  the  substance  of  what  vou  said 
to  him  ? — Yes. 

( The  President.)  Read  it  again. 

81.178.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  “No  doub't  the  taking  of  an  evicted  farm  was  lawful,  bm 
“  on  tlie  principal  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you’  the 
“  action  of  the  landgrabber  was  not  justifiable.”  Did  you  say  that  insubstance  ?— If  I 
did  I  would  not  be  ashamed  of  saying  it  now,  and  I  am  not  ashamed. 

81.179.  Very  good.  I  pray  your  attention  to  this  :  “  The  object,  therefore,  of  those 
raids  was  to  cow.  That  was  Father  O’Connor's  expression.”  Did  you  use  that 

expression? — Yes,  I  did. 

81.180.  Anyone  who  might  meditate  landgrabbing  ;  not  only  so,  but  it  appeared 
to  have  been  calculated  upon,  that  the  knowledge  that  the  moonlighters  possessed 
arms  would  still  further  deter  intending  landgrabbers.”  Did  you  say  that  in 

substance  ? — In  substance  I  think  I  might. 

51. 181.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  said  outrage  out  of  2,000  acres  of  land  on 
Lord  Kenmare  s  estate  from  which  tenants  had  been  evicted  not  a  sinp  le  acre  had 

been  taken.”  Did  you  say  that?— I  could  not— 2,000  acres,  I  think  that is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  and  if  I  said  it  I  must  have  said  it  loosely,  because  it  would  not  be  correct— 
2,000  acres. 

81.182.  The  landlord  and  his  agent  had  put  stock  on  some  of  these  lands,  but  this 
had  pi  oved  to  be  a  losing  game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  at  less  than  what  was 

“  paid  for  it  ”?— Yes. 

81.183.  Did  you  continue  and  say  that  in  course  of  time  the  ranks  of  the 
moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose  objects  were  different  from  those 

contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the  system  ? — I  stated  that,  and  I  believe  it  was 
true. 

81.184.  Who  were  the  originators  of  the  system  ?— Those  people  who  went  out  for 

the  checking  of  the  taking  of  evicted  farms. 

81.185.  Very  good.  And  who  were  the  new  recruits  ?— All  the  bad  characters  in 
the  locality. 

81.186.  Then  the  first  originators  were  men  who  wished  to  put  down  the  taking  of 
evicted  farms  ?— The  first  originators  were  men  who  did  not  want  to  rob  or  steal  or 
do  anything  else  but  simply  to  check  the  evictions,  and  if  you  want  my  opinion  about 
evicted  farms  I  will  tell  you. 

81.187.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  in  the  course  pf  time  men  whose  objects  were 
to  rob  and  steal  attached  themselves  to  the  moonlighters  ? — Just  so,  they  did. 

81.188.  But  originally  the  moonlight  operations  were  directed  solely  against  those 
who  took  evicted  farm3?— Yes,  principally.  That  was  their  principal  object— if  they 
did  take  them,  but  they  did  not  take  them. 

.  81,189.  The  new  men  had  made  use  of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the  purpose  of 
simple  robberv  ? — Yes.  r 

81,190  And  had  thus,  in  some  instances,  gone  beyond  the  original  intention,  which 
was  merely  to  intimidate  intending  landgrabbers  ?— I  might  have  said  that  in  sub¬ 
stance. 

81,191.  Listen  to  this,  I  beg  of  you.  “  What  the  people  blamed  the  Curtins  for 
"  was  that  knowing  as  they  are  believed  to  have  known  the  object  for  which  the  arms 
“  were  wanted  ” ? — Yes. 

81  192.  “  They  did  not  give  them  up  peaceably.  They  did  not  do  so,  and  hence  the 
sad  occurrence  ;  the  demand,  the  refusal,  the  quarrel,  and  the  loss  of  life,  all,  in  Father 
O  Connor’s  opinion,  having  much  in  common  with  a  brawl  in  a  public-house.”  Die! 
you  say  that  ? — I  did ;  because  I  thought  that  some  disputes  about  the  giviim  up  of 
the  arms  must  have  taken  place  between  the  Curtin  family  and  those  people,  and  that 
the  men  went  there  not  with  the  intention  of  taking  away  life,  but  when  their  passions 
were  roused  against  each  other,  they  did  it  just  as  an  accident  would  occur  in  a  public 
house  where  men  would  walk  in  and  have  no  intention  of  committing  a  bad  act,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  drink  if  a  quarrel  arose  they  might  do  very  bad  acts.  I  was 
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giving  what  I  thought  the  feelings  of  the  moonlighters  were  about  it.  They  were  not 
my  own  feelings. 

'81,193.  No;  you,  as  president  of  the  League  and  parish  priest  there,  and  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  gave  that  explanation  ? — Yes. 

81.194.  And  as  you  say  here,  the  chief  cause  of  annoyance  against  the  Curtins  was 
that  they,  knowing  that  the  arms  were  only  required  to  intimidate,  did  not  give  them 
up  peaceably  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  feeling  at  least  of  the  moonlighting  people. 

81.195.  And  those,  of  course,  who  sympathised  with  them  ? — Yes,  their  friends, 
perhaps. 

81.196.  I  have  here  your  evidence  of  yesterday,  your  exhortation  in  the  chapel  with 
reference  to  what  occurred  ? 

( The  President.)  Have  you  finished  the  interview  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  that  is  the  end  of  the  interview. 

81.197.  I  have  your  exhortation  that  you  mentioned  yesterday  that  you  delivered  in 
the  chapel  ? — Yes. 

81.198.  I  observe  in  your  exhortation  in  the  chapel  you  did  not  say  anything  at  all 
as  to  cautioning  these  men  ;  you  did  not  mention  anything  about  these  hostile  moon¬ 
light  bands  ? — I  had  done  it  so  repeatedly  before  that  it  was  superfluous  for  me  to  do 
it  then,  and  I  had  a  particular  object. 

81.199.  Hostile  moonlight  bands  ? — Certainly. 

81.200.  Will  you  mention  any  occasion  on  which  you  did  ? — I  will  tell  you  now.  I 
will  tell  you  two  or  three  of  them  if  you  will  just  give  me  liberty  to  do  so.  There 
was  a  Protestant  farmer  within  half  a  mile  of  my  house.  Those  ruffians  who  came  to 
that  man’s  house  moonlighting  attacked  him  at  night,  and  on  that  occasion  his  son, 
who  was  an  ex-policeman,  was  living  with  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer.  They  attacked 
his  house  and  it  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  think,  or  half  a  mile  of  the  police 
barrack.  The  following  Sunday,  when  I  heard  of  it,  1  launched  out  as  strongly  and 
as  forcibly  as  I  could  against  the  conduct  of  those  ruffians.  What  I  said  was  this, 
that  they  were  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  Thny  were  going  in  the  name 
of  Home  Rule,  for  I  heard  that  was  the  phrase  they  use,  and  they  were  nothing  but 
home  robbers. 

81.201.  They  had  robbed  ? — Yes  ;  then  I  said  that  poor,  quiet,  honest  Protestant 
man  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  parish  I  have  known  to  be  a  most  industrious, 
honourable  man  in  his  business,  and  knowing  him  to  be  that,  a  lone  man  among  the 
community  here,  it  was  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  those  fellows  should  attack  him, 
and  I  begged  of  the  community  to  rise  up  against  such  conduct  as  that  and  to 
reprobate  it. 

81.202.  Had  they  robbed  him? — They  attempted  to  rob  him.  Whether  they  took 
any  money  from  him  or  not  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  that  very  same  man  thanked 
Father  O’Connor  for  the  manner  in  which  I  spoke  from  the  altar  in  condemning  it. 

81.203.  Had  he  grabbed  any  land? — He  had  not. 

81.204.  Will  you  mention  a  single  instance  in  which  you  condemned  a  moonlight 
band  for  visiting  a  man  who  had  grabbed  land? — I  could  not  do  it,  because  there  was 
no  grabbing  except  one  occasion  on  a  farm  where  a  man  attempted  to  take  land  and 
when  he  found  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  was  against  him  he  drew  away  from 
it.  Now,  I  can  give  you  two  more  instances  where  I  have  denounced  those  robbers. 

(The  President.)  That  is  not  an  instance  of  what  you  are  asked  for. 

81.205.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  am  asking  for  instances  where  you  denounced  men  for 
moonlighting  men  who  grabbed  land  ? — I  could  not  do  it,  because  no  landgrabbing 
was  carried  out. 

81. 206.  Or  paid  their  rent? — No,  not  that  I  know.  Ido  not  remember  that.  I 
never  denounced  a  man  for  paying  his  rent. 

81.207.  No;  but  denounced  men  for  moonlighting  men  who  had  paid  their  rent  or 
were  supposed  to  have  paid  their  rent  ? — I  denounced  moonlighting  in  general  for  any 
bad  purpose. 

81.208.  What  do  you  call  a  bad  purpose? — Any  unlawful  purpose  or  any  immoral 
purpose.  I  say  it  is  very  fair  for  a  man  to  pay  his  rent. 

81.209.  Do  you  call  it  an  immoral  purpose  to  moonlight  a  man  who  had  grabbed 
laud  ? — Yes,  the  means  would  not  justify  the  end.  They  should  not  have  used  such 
means  as  that ;  they  should  use  moral  means  within  the  constitution  to  make  it 
uncomfortable  for  that  man  to  hold  that  land. 
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81.210.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  lawful  moonlighting  in  your  opinion? — Not  lawful 
moonlighting.  If  you  mean  men  with  arms,  and  intimidation  with  arms,  there  is 
not. 

81.211.  From  what  class  did  the  originators  of  the  moonlight  bands  come? _ I 

should  say,  as  I  told  you  before,  young  striplings,  thoughtless  wild  young  fellows. 

81.212.  Farmers’  sons  ?— Well,  some  of  them  were,  I  suppose.  They  might  be 
labouring  men’s  sons  as  well. 

81.213.  Farm  labourers? — Farm  labourers  and  several  boys. 

81.214.  From  18  to  25  years  of  age?— Yes,  from  18  to  25  years  of  age ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  there  was  an  older  fellow  like  Cullinane  who  was  such  a  pet  behind  them 
and  they  were  in  the  hands  of  some  very  bad  character  behind  them,  those  foolish  end 
criminal  young  men  ;  and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  wean  them  from  that.  When  I 
spoke  to  them  I  said,  “  Look  at  what  occurred  in  ’48  ;  look  at  what  occurred  in  ’67  ; 

look  at  what  occurred  in  98.  Spies  and  traitors  and  informers  rose  from  amongst 
“  their  own  ranks,  and  brought  destruction  on  the  people  by  those  secret  societies,” 
and  I  did  that  because  I  thought  it  was  the  most  forcible  means  there  was  for  deterring 
them  from  following  such  an  unlawful  course  of  conduct. 

81.215.  That  they  might  be  found  out  ?— No ;  to  deter  them  from  that  unlawful 
course  of  conduct  they  were  pursuing,  and  which  I  condemned,  because  the  fear  of 
immediate  punishment  is  a  very  powerful  motive  upon  mankind. 

81.216.  But  I  observe  you  addressed  your  congregation  as  containing  men  who 
had  joined  or  might  join  this  band,  did  you  not? — Yes,  had  joined  or  might. 

81.217.  In  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  ?— As  far  as  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  is  concerned, 
let  me  observe  that  I  would  not  trust  it  at  all  for  the  accuracy  of  what  was  put  in 
about  the  League  in  that,  because  some  persons  who  were  very  untruthful  sent  reports 
that  were  quite  false. 

81.218.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  to  cause  correct  reports  to  be  published  ? _ If  I 

thought  it  necessary  I  would. 

81.219.  Then  there  could  be  no  great  misrepresentation  of  the  action  of  the  League, 
or  you  would  have  thought  it  necessary,  would  you  not? — Well,  I  suppose  I  would  if 
it  came  under  my  notice,  and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

81.220.  Knowing  they  were  falsely  reporting  the  proceedings,  did  you  take  any  step 
to  have  true  reports  published  ? — If  I  thought  it  was  injurious  I  would. 

81.221.  Did  you  say  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  on  the  7th  November  1885  : 

If  any  tenant  went  behind  his  neighbour’s  back  and  paid  his  rent  he  was  a  traitor 

“  and  a  coward  ”  ? — I  did  not  say  that  at  the  League. 

&1,.j_2.  And  should  be  cast  out  from  amongst  them.”  Did  somebody  sav 
“  Shoot  him.”  And  did  you  then  say  “  Don’t,  but  put  a  brassil  on  him  ?— Yes 

( The  President.)  What  is  that  ? 

81.223.  [Mr.  Atkinson.)  “  And  he  would  be  known  and  execrated  all  over  the 
country.”  What  is  a  brassil  ?— I  never  used  those  words,  that  he  would  be  known 
and  execrated. 

81.224.  (The  President.)  What  is  a  brassil  ? — When  farmers  go  to  a  fair  to  buy 

cattle  or  sheep  they  carry  a  bit  of  reddle,  or  something  with  them,  and  for  fear  the 
sheep  might  go  astray  they  put  a  mark  on  the  sheep  in  order  that  they  mio-ht  nor 
go  astray.  J  & 

81.225.  It  means  to  put  a  mark  upon  them? — Yes;  but  the  mark  was  a  mark  of 
reprobation — of  disapproval  and  nothing  else. 

81.226.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  understand  you.— If  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  a 
full  and  frank  explanation  of  the  whole  thing,  I  will  do  so  for  the  information  of 
the  Court. 

81.227.  I  am  merely  asking  you,  what  do  you  mean  by  putting  a  mark? — Putting 
a  nuiik  of  disapproval  was  a  metaphorical  term.  It  was  a  mere  metaphor.  It  was 
not  literally  true. 

81.228.  Then  he  was  to  be  a  marked  man,  although  not  physically  marked  ?— No  : 
but  there  should  be  a  mark  of  disapprobation  put  upon  him. 

81.229.  8o  that  people  should  know  him  in  the  community? — Yes,  and  I  knew  they 
would  do  that  whether  I  said  so  or  not,  that  they  would  disapprove  of  him 

81.230.  And  did  you  say  the  words,  That  he  would  be  known  ?— I  did  not 
Whoever  put  that  put  put  it  as  a  change  from  what  I  said. 
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81,231.  Did  you  stop  at  the  words  “  don’t,  but  put  a  brassil  on  him  ”  ? — Yes, 

81*232.  And  you  did  not  say,  “  and  he  will  be  known  ”  ? — No. 

81.233.  Or  “  would  be  execrated  ”  ? — No. 

81.234.  What  was  the  meaning  of  putting  the  mark?  What  was  that  for  ? — Let  me 
explain. 

( The  President.)  He  has  already  explained,  putting  a  mark  of  disapprobation  or 
reprobation. 

81.235.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  you  do  that  at  the  time  you  knew  this  moonlight  band 
was  in  existence  which  you  say  was  going  about  committing  these  outrages  ? — I  did  it 
at  a  time  when  the  people  were  greatly  excited,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  simply 
suggest  to  them  what  would  not  include  any  violence,  and  would  not  be  a  violent  but 
a  harmless  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  individual  which  would  do  him  no  harm  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  not  do  him  any  harm,  but  would  indicate  the  censure  of  the 
community,  and  be  a  mark  of  censure  and  a  mark  of  disapprobation  of  his  conduct. 
That  is  what  I  meant  by  it  -nothing  else — no  violence  to  him  of  any  kind. 

81.236.  Had  the  moonlighting  bands  at  this  time  broken  beyond  the  control  of  the 
League  ? — They  never  were  under  the  control  of  the  League.  They  had  their  own 
control. 

81.237.  Would  the  moonlighting  bands  have  any  difficulty  in  knowing  when  a  man 
had  this  brassil  on  him  or  mark  of  reprobation? — Surely,  you  know  very  well  it  would 
not  be  physically  done. 

81.238.  No,  not  physically  done,  but  would  they  know  him  as  a  marked  man? — No; 
whether  I  said  that  or  not  the  censure  of  the  community  at  large  would  come  upon 
that  man  for  that  conduct,  so  that  what  I  said  could  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  him 
that  would  not  be  produced  if  I  never  said  it. 

81.239.  But  when  the  community  at  large  would  know  he  was  a  marked  man,  of 
course  the  moonlighting  band  would  know  it? — The  sense  in  which  you  call  him 
marked  is  not  the  proper  sense  nor  the  proper  meaning  that  I  usually  attach  to  the 
word. 

81.240.  What  is  the  proper  meaning? — The ’proper  meaning  is  this,  that  there 
should  be  simply  a  disapprobation  of  his  conduct. 

81.241.  How  shown? — By  censuring  him  for  doing  it. 

81.242.  In  what  way? — By  disapproving  of  it  and  condemning  it,  saying  he  had  no 
right  to  do  that. 

81.243.  Not  dealing  with  him  or  selling  to  him  or  working  for  him  ? — Oh,  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  disapproval  of  his  conduct  and  saying  he  had  no  right  to  do  it. 

81.244.  Did  you  think  if  there  had  been  any  of  the  moonlighting  band  there  they 
would  have  understood  your  language  to  mean  that  he  was  an  enemy  ? — They  under¬ 
stood  it  perfectly  well  in  this  way  and  in  this  sense,  that  they  knew  that  what  1 
wanted  was  no  violence,  no  physical  injury  to  be  done  to  the  man,  simply  censure  and 
disapprobation. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

81.245.  Was  Mr.  De  Courcy,  the  gentleman  who  you  say  went  to  America,  any 
relation  of  Mr.  Curtin  who  was  murdered,  or  Mrs.  Curtin  ?•— Certainly ;  he  was  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Curtin. 

81.246.  And  was  he  on  good  terms  with  his  family,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

81.247.  You  have  been  asked  about  persons  who  committed  this  murder  and  who 
were  punished  for  it.  They  were  not  hanged  ? — They  were  convicted  for  it. 

81.248.  A  man  called  Casey  was  one  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  They  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  long  terms. 

81.249.  (The  President.)  I  was  wondering  under  what  circumstances.  How  was  it 
that  if  they  were  convicted  of  anything  they  were  not  convicted  of  murder? — They 
were  not  convicted  of  murder  at  all. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  fancy  it  was  that  it  was  not  brought  home  to  anyone  that  he 
actually  fired  the  shot. 

(Mr" Atkinson.)  I  happened  to  prosecute  in  that  case,  and  I  am  aware  that  it  was 
not  considered  there  was  sufficient  proof  of  concert  between  those  who  were  outside 
and  those  who  were  inside. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  will  explain  it.  My  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  will  probably 
agree  I  am  right  in  this,  that  it  was  the  judge  who  held  there  was  no  evidence  of 
murder. 

( The  President.)  My  curiosity  is  satisfied.  There  was  no  concert  in  the  act  of 
murder,  but  there  was  illegality  in  meeting  there. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes.  True  bills  were  sent  up  by  the  grand  jury.  His  Lordship 
told  them  unless  they  were  satisfied  there  was  proof  of  concert  to  murder  they  should 
not  return  a  bill  against  them  for  murder,  and  it  was  thrown  out. 

81.250.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  know  whether  Casey  was  a  member  of  the 
National  League  or  not  ? — I  heard  afterwards  he  was,  but  I  did  not  know  before 
hand,  because  in  300  members  I  did  not  know  all  the  individual  members. 

81.251.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Curtin  himself  was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — • 
I  know  it  perfectly  well. 

81.252.  Was  he  the  vice-president  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I  think  so  for  a  short 
time,  but  then  he  transferred  it  to  his  son. 

(The  President.)  That  is  proved. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  Attorney- General  once  said  it  was  not  proved. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  If  I  said  so,  it  was  before  it  had  been  proved. 

81.253.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  Curtin  family  were  boycotted  afterwards  as  you  have 
told  us  ? — Yes. 

81.254.  Were  they  boycotted  by  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  or  only  by 
some  of  the  people  ? — I  think  by  some. 

81.255.  Were  those  people  the  relations  of  the  Sullivans  and  Caseys,  and  their  friends 

and  surroundings  ? — I  suppose  some  of  them  may  or  may  not,  some  of  them  were,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I  could  not  say  all  of  them  were.  But  look  here,  those  people  were 
obliged - 

81.256.  Excuse  me,  kindly  answer  my  question.  The  point  is  as  to  who  boycotted  ; 
whether  they  were  generally  boycotted  or  were  boycotted  by  the  friends  and  con¬ 
nexions  of  the  men  who  had  suffered.  Do  you  know? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  They 
were  boycotted,  I  suppose,  by  some  persons ;  but  I  am  sure  the  people  that  boycotted 
them  did  the  boycotting  under  the  intimidation  of  the  moonlighters. 

81.257.  Were  they  boycotted  by  the  League  or  not ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  -. 
— They  were  not  boycotted  by  the  League,  nor  would  I  remain  one  single  instant  in 
the  League  if  anyone  attempted  to  do  it ;  there  was  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a 
formal  boycotting  resolution  put  in  the  League  books — that  boycotting  issued  from 
the  other  party— that  was  outside  the  League. 

81.258.  In  regard  to  the  injury  to  the  pew  in  the  chapel,  you  have  said  that  that  was 
corroborated  by  the  books  of  the  police  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

81.259.  Without  reading  it  to  you,  is  that  the  same  opinion  that  you  expressed  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  News,”  do  you  recollect? — Yes,  I  think  I  did. 

81.260.  Did  you  yourself  provide  room  for  this  family  in  the  sacristy? — Most 
certainly. 

81.261.  In  order  to  save  them  from  annoyance  and  vexation? — Yes,  and  I  did  all  in 
my  power  to  obtain  a  pew  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  broken,  and  I  had  to  go  all 
the  way  tc*  the  city  of  Cork  to  Davis  Brothers  to  attempt  to  get  it ;  for  no  one  would 
attempt  to  get  it;  they  were  so  hunted  by  the  moonlighting  party,  and  1  brought  it 
down,  and  they  broke  it  down  when  it  arrived. 

81.262.  That  is  sufficient.  I  do  not  want  the  details  of  this;  the  answer  you  have 
given  is  sufficient ;  you  have  stated  that  you  denounced  secret  societies  ? — Certainly. 

81.263.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  did  so  publicly  ;  were  the  police  and 
other  persons  present  at  your  chapel  when  you  did  so  ? — Yes,  Sergeant  McCarthy 
must  have  heard  me  ;  he  is  not  now  in  the  district ;  but  he  heard  me  ;  from  the  very 
inception  of  it  I  put  myself  to  put  it  down. 

81.264.  Mr.  Davitt  came  down  after  the  Curtin  murder? — Yes. 

81.265.  Did  he  at  the  public  meeting  denounce  this  crime  and  try  to  persuade  them 
to  desist  from  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  was  listening  to  him. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  said  I  would  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Harrington, 
who  will  tell  us  who  wrote  that  letter. 
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Mr.  Edward  Harrington  recalled ;  further  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

81.266.  Who  was  the  person  who  wrote  that  letter  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  about 
the  resolution  which  has  been  read  just  now? 

( The  President.)  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  received 
the  letter,  and  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it.  But  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  Mr. 
Maurice  De  Courcv,  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Curtin,  and  a  sympathiser  with  the  family  when  I 
was  at  the  scene  myself.  I  knew  Father  O’Connor’s  writing. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

81.267.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  in  reference  to  the  letter  which  was  read  the 
other  day.  First,  I  would  ask,  have  you  got  the  letter  that  was  received  from  this 
gentleman  ? — I  presume  not.  I  stated  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  it.  I  knew  the 
writing  of  Mr.  De  Courcy  and  of  Father  O’Connor’s,  because  I  remember  the  letter 
caused  me  some  thought  at  the  time.  I  thought  it  was  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be, 
knowing  of  the  danger  with  regard  to  the  moonlighters,  but  I  consented  to  put  it  in. 

81.268.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was  the  secretary  of  the  League. 

The  Rev.  Father  O’Connor  cross-examination  resumed, 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  want  to  put  one  or  two  more  questions  to  the  witness,  my  Lord. 

81.269.  Did  you  on  the  Sunday  after  this  occurrence  in  the  chapel  yard  receive  a 
letter — did  you  read  the  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Sheehan,  the  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment? — Well,  T  have  no  remembrance  if  I  heard  it ;  if  it  is  written  there  I  might  have 
received  it,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having  received  it  until  it  is  brought 
to  my  recollection  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having 
received  it  from  Mr.  Sheehan. 

81.270.  Have  you  heard  it  read? — I  heard  it  read  here  in  Court. 

81.271.  Having  heard  it  read,  did  you  read  out  the  letter  you  did  receive  from  Mr. 
Sheehan  to  the  people  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  read  it  out  to  the  people. 

81.272.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — I  do  not  know  what  1  did  with  it — I  do  not 
remember  what  I  did  with  it.  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it. 

81.273.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  division  is  he  not? — Yes. 

81.274.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him? — I  have  no  distinct  recollection  that  I 
did. 

81.275.  Since  you  have  heard  it  read  have  you  any  doubt  you  did  receive  it? — 
1  have  a  doubt,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  I  might,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  at 
all. 

81.276.  ( The  President.)  Then  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  that  is  this  gentleman’s 
mode  of  saying  he  recollects  it  ? — I  have  some  recollection,  but  I  have  not  such  a 
definite  recollection. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  From  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  a  different  copy  taken  from  the  “  Daily  News.”  The 
letter  was  read  the  other  day,  and  I  pointed  out  that  the  letter  was  obviously  printed 
wrongly.  I  think  my  friend,  Sir  Henry  James,  agreed  with  me.  The  correct  copy 
appears  in  the  “  Daily  News”  apparently  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  is  a  more  accurate 
copy.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  read  it  from  that. 

(The  President.)  We  will  see  what  the  difference  is. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  2nd  February  1886  is  the  date  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Where  is  the  one  you  cross-examined  him  about? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  The  8th  December  1885. 

(The  President.)  I  thought  you  were  alluding  to  some  other  letter  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reedt)  No,  the  same  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  Do  you  mean  referred  to  in  the  interview  with  the  “  Daily  News  ’’ 
correspondent  ? 

(Mr.  U.  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  This  is  the  same  letter  from  same  member  of  Parliament.  _____ 
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(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  only  read  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.” 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  we  have  it  in  a  connected 
form  from  the  “  Daily  News.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases,  if  my  friend  will  only  give  me  the  date 
of  the  “  Daily  News  ”  which  I  closed  up  and  had  no  mark  in  it,  I  will  read  it. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  1st  February  1886. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  I  will  read  it.  The  letter,  my  Lords,  is  this  : _ 

“  House  of  Commons,  January  26th,  1886. 

“  Reverend  Dear  Sir, 

“  At  this  important  juncture  in  our  history  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  reports  of 
“  the  Firies  display.  Nothing  that  has  taken  place  yet  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
has  done  so  much  harm  to  the  national  cause.  If  they  persist  they  will  ruin  us. 
To-morrow  evening  will  be  the  most  important  in  parliamentary  history.  Our 
“  party  expect  the  defeat  of  the  Government  and  resumption  of  power  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  If  we  succeed  in  this  (which  we  are  confident  of  doing)  the 
“  future  of  our  country  will  be  great ;  and  although  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies 
“  must  be  made,  the  Irish  party  in  these  few  days  have  made  an  impression  in  the 
future  that  no  Government  can  withstand.  The  Salisbury  Government  want  to 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  of  course  for  the  past 
“  fcw .  da78  have  tried  all  means  to  lead  to  this  by  raking  up  the  Curtin  case  and 
all  judicial  cases,  which  must  be  avoided  for  a  short  time,  as  our  ‘  Stoppage  to 
“  Eviction  Act  ’  will  cover  all  this.  ° 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  D.  Sheehan.” 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  almost  identical  with  this. 

(The  President.)  That  is  the  letter.  Now,  have  you  got  in  the  “Daily  News”  the 
report  of  the  interview  with  this  witness  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  presume  the  whole  of  it  should  be  read. 

( The  President.)  Yes,  we  shall  understand  it  better  than  it  was  put. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  I  will  read  it  all.  It  begins : — 

“  About  2  o’clock  the  parish  priest  (the  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor)  arrived 
“  having  driven  over  from  Ballyhar,  an  adjoining  parish  of  which  he  has  charge 
m  addition  to  that  of  Firies,  and  where  he  had  been  celebrating  mass.  His 
‘  mtention  to  visit  Firies,  and  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of 
‘  League,  was  generally  known,  and  accordingly  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
‘  ?f  People  had  by  this  time  assembled.  I  had  an  interview  with  Father  O’Connor 
“  immediately  on  his  arrival,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  he  was  anxious 
that  the  public  should  understand  the  origin  of  the  sad  occurrence  at  Castlefarm, 
and  the  cause  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards  the  Curtin  family.  There 
“  had  been  a  considerable  number  of  evictions  in  the  district,  which  is  all  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare.  The  people  were  anxious  that  the  farms 
“  fr0™  ™ch  the  tenants  were  thus  evicted  should  remain  on  the  hands  of  the 
landlord.  The  feeling  against  the  landgrabber,  as  the  man  who  takes  an  evicted 
farm  is  called,  was,  he  said,  very  strong.  The  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid 
for  arms  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  determination  of  the  people,  especially  of 

“  the  young  men  of  the  district,  to  create  such  a  feeling  that  no  one  would  venture 
“  to  take  such  a  farm.” 

That,  my  Lord,  is  as  to  the  origin  of  the  moonlighting  raid.  I  do  no  think  it  refers 
to  the  Curtin  raid,  but  the  sequel  will  show : — 

“No  doubt  the  taking  of  an  evicted  farm  was  ‘  lawful,’  but  on  the  principle 
£  d°mg  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,  the  action  of  the 
„  lanc‘ grabber  was  not  justifiable.  The  object,  therefore,  of  these  raids  was  to 
^C07  “7tr.at  WaS  FatFer  O’Connor’s  expression— anyone  who  might  meditate 
M  Jandgrabbmg ;  not  only  so,  but  it  appeared  to  have  been  calculated  upon  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  moonlighters  possessed  arms  would  still  further  deter  intend- 
“  ing  landgrabbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  said  outrage  of  2,000  acres 
or  lands  ? — That  is  an  exaggeration. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  English— “  Since  the  said  outrage  of 
“  2,000  acres  of  land - 

( The  President.)  No,  stop  at  “  Since  the  outrage,”  of  2,000  acres  of  land. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  read  it  with  a  comma,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  English 

anyhow  : — 

“  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  said  outrage,  of  2,000  acres  of  land  on  Lord 
“  Kenmare’s  estate  from  which  the  tenants  had  been  evicted,  not  a  single  acre 
“  had  been  taken.  The  landlord  and  his  agents  had  put  stock  on  some  of  these 
“  lands,  but  this  had  proved  to  be  a  losing  game,  for  the  stock  had  to  be  sold  at 
“  less  than  what  was  paid  for  them.  In  course  of  time,  Father  O  Connor  con- 
“  tinued,  the  ranks  of  the  moonlighters  had  been  recruited  by  a  class  whose 
“  objects  were  different  from  those  contemplated  by  the  originators  of  the 
“  system.  The  new  men  had  made  use  of  the  moonlighting  system  for  the 
“  purpose  of  simple  robbery,  and  had  thus,  in  some  instances,  gone  beyond  the 
“  original  intention,  which  was  merely  to  intimidate  intending  landgrabbers. 
“  What  the  people  blamed  the  Curtins  for  was  that,  knowing,  as  they  are  believed 
“  to  have  known,  the  object  for  which  the  arms  were  wanted,  they  did  not  give 
“  them  up  peaceably.  They  did  not  do  so,  thence  the  said  occurrence,  the 
demand,  the  refusal,  the  quarrel,  and  the  loss  of  life,  all,  in  Father  O  Connor  s 
“  opinion,  having  much  in  common  with  a  brawl  in  a  public-house,  rather 
«  O’Connor  pointed  to  an  evicted  farm  within  view  of  where  we  were  standing. 
“  The  tenant,  a  man  named  Moynihan,  had  been  evicted  in  August  1883,  not- 
“  withstanding  that  he  expressed  his  wish  to  sell  his  crops  on  foot,  and  to  leave 
“  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  rent. 
“  Moynihan,  who  has  eight  young  children,  has  since  been  in  receipt  of  IDs. 
“  a  week  out-door  relief  granted  by  the  guardians  of  Killarney  Union  on  a 
“  medical  certificate  that  he  is  unfit  to  work.  Moynihan  was  present  m  the 
“  crowd  to-day,  and  looked  a  moderately  healthy  able-bodied  man  between  40  and 
“  50  years  of  age.  The  meeting  of  the  branch  National  League  was  held  in  one  of  the 
“  low-roofed  cottages,  half-a-dozen  of  which  constitute  the  village  of  Fines. 
“  Before  commencing  the  regular  business,  which  was  transacted  m  private, 
“  Father  O’Connor  addressed  those  present  in  reference  to  what  had  occurred  on 
“  the  preceding  Sunday.  They  all,  he  said,  regretted  what  had  occurred  m  the 
“  pash  and  would  do  their  best  to  prevent  a  like  occurrence  in  future,  lhere  had, 
“  he  said,  been  no  expression  of  feeling  of  any  kind  during  divine  service. 
“  Everything  was  quiet  and  peaceable  until  the  congregation  were  outside  the 
“  church,  then  a  few  people-relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the  people  who 
“  suffered”  (meaning,  as  I  understood,  and  m  fact  it  could  not  otherwise  be 
interpreted,  relatives  and  friends  of  Sullivan  and  Casey)  “  made  some  expression 
“  of  disapprobation.  Many  of  these  were  from  outside  the  parish  altogether. 
“  The  belief  of  the  people  was  that  the  police  turned  upon  them  with  their  batons 
“  on  account  of  this  very  partial  and  insignificant  booing  and  shouting,  and 
“  attacked  them  without  anything  like  adequate  provocation.  Many  of  the  people 
“  were  wounded  and  bruised,  and  their  lives  were  endangered.  It  was  only  when 
“  the  people  thus  found  innocent  and  unoffending  persons  wantonly  and  brutally 
“  attacked  by  the  police  that  some  women  entered  the  church  and  took  out  the 
“  pew  of  the' Curtin  family  and  broke  it  to  pieces  outside  the  church  door.  He, 
“  (Father  O’Connor)  was  not  present,  nor  was  he  cognisant  of  the  fact  of  the  pew 
“  having  been  taken  out  of  the  church,  or  of  its  having  been  broken,  until  he  after- 
“  wards  saw  the  debris  scattered  about.  Wherever  he  was  present  he  bad  .done 
“  all  he  could  to  prevent  any  unbecoming  conduct  or  any  insult  to  any  individual. 

Then  there  is  the  letter  which  I  have  already  read.  Then  it  goes  on . 

“  These,  continued  Father  O’Connor,  were  the  sentiments  of  disapprobation 
which  came* from  Mr.  Sheehan,  advanced  Nationalist  as  he  was.  The  Curtins 
are  more  or  less  boycotted,  although  no  formal  sentence  of  boycotting  has  one 
forth.  The  blacksmith,  however,  having  been  threatened,  has  refused  to  work 
“  for  them.  A  man  who  used  to  do  odd  work  about  the  farm  has  been  oblige :  , 
“  similarly,  to  cease  working  for  the  family,  and  the  house  which  was  vacated  by 
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“  a  labourer  and  his  family,  who,  since  the  occurrence,  have  been  brought  into 
“  Castle  Farm  house  and  given  quarters  there,  has  been  burned  down.  The 
“  policemen  stationed  in  the  hut  which  has  been  erected  at  Castle  Farm  have  to 
“  attend  on  themselves,  none  of  the  women  of  the  district  being  willing  to  assist 
them.  Finally,  a  notice,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  and  which  was  well 
“  written  in  imitation  of  print,  was  found  posted  to-day  on  the  door  of  an 
“  unoccupied  house  in  the  village. 

“  If  we  are  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  bloodthirsty  perjurers  on 
“  any  of  the  forthcoming  Sundays,  take  good  care  you  will  stand  by  very 
politely  and  walk  out.  Don’t  be  under  the  impression  that  all  the  moon- 
“  lighters  are  dead,  and  that  this  notice  is  child’s  play,  as  Shawn  Malleet 
“  titled  the  last  one.  I’ll  be  sure  to  keep  my  word,  as  you  will  see  before 
“  Jong-  So  have  no  welcome  for  the  Curtins,  and,  above  all,  let  no  one  work 
for  them  in  any  way.  As  you  respect  the  captain,  and  as  you  value  your 
“  own  life,  abide  by  this  advice. 

“  (Signed)  A  Moonlighter.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  last  part  of  what  I  read  from  the  “  Daily  News  ”  about  the 
threatening  notice  I  read  before,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  be  part  of  the  interview. 
However,  it  will  appear  in  order  in  the  shorthand  note.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble 
you  further. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  It  is  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  the  same  day. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  This  was  not. 


Mr.  Patrick  James  Foley  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

81.277.  For  what  constituency  are  you  a  member? — Connemara. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Now,  at  page  2,378,  this  has  been  stated,  and  I  think  it  is  better 
to  state  the  point  that  arises  on  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Tunbridge.  I  will  state 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  little  complicated.  On  the  9th  of  March  1883  Inspector  Tunbridge 
says  that  he  got  instructions  to  trace  two  Bank  of  England  10/.  notes,  one  was  No. 
47,119  and  the  other  76,216.  Then  it  appears,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  a  letter  of  the 

22nd  of  March  1881 — it  appears  afterwards  to  be  1883,  and  it  should  be  1883 _ from 

John  J.  Walsh  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bank  of  England,  saying  he  had  lost  those 
two  10Z.  notes.  Inspector  Tunbridge  says  then  he  traced  them,  and  he  found  that  the 
note  47,119  had  been  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Central  Bank,  Cornhill, 
upon  the  2nd  of  September  1882,  and  that  the  Central  Bank  had  given  it  in  payment 
of  a  cheque  for  100Z.  down  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Foley,  manager  of  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance, 
that  is  the  Member  of  Parliament,  and  then  he  went  to  the  Pearl  Office,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  clerk. 

81.278.  Now,  Mr.  Foley,  it  is  the  case,  is  it,  that  you  gave  for  a  Bank  note  a  cheque 
for  100Z.  ? — Yes. 

81.279.  Is  that  so  ? — What  ? 

81.280.  In  exchange  for  this  Bank  note  ? — I  forgot  that  it  was  exchanged  on  a 
cheque  from  Paris. 

81.281.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  had  given  a  cheque  for  100Z.  in  exchange  for  it, 
and  the  Central  Bank  gave  this  100Z.  note  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes,  that  is  right. 

81.282.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Do  you  find  in  your  bank  book  the  entry  on  that  day,  100/.  ? _ 

Yes. 

r  81,283.  I  will  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  document  in  a  moment ;  meanwhile  I  may  ask, 
You  are  manager  of  the  Pearl  Insurance  Company  ? — Yes. 

81.284.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  cheques  at  this  time  ? — Well _ 

81.285.  Will  you  explain  it  ? — I  believe  that  the  only  cheque  that  I  exchanged  for 

Mr.  Byrne  is - .  I  believe  I  cashed  cheques  for  him. 

81.286.  What  was  that  transaction?  Did  Mr.  Byrne  have  a  banking  account  in 
England?— No. 

81.287.  You  had  a  banking  account,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

81.288.  Did  you  receive  cheques  from  Mr.  Byrne,  or  this  cheque,  and  give  him  in 
exchange  a  cheque  of  yours  ? — Yes. 
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81.289.  Have  you  got  that  transaction  recorded  in  any  way  ? — I  think  my  cheque, 
at  least  the  cheque  was  given  in  here  some  time  ago. 

81.290.  The  cheque  was  proved  ? — Yes. 

81.291.  Have  you  got  it  debited  in  your  banker’s  account? — The  bank  book  has 
been  already  before  the  Court. 

81.292.  The  bank  book  has  been  put  in  by  Mr.  Jamieson  at  2383;  did  you  get  it 
debited  in  your  pass  book  ? — The  debit  was  “  sundries  ”  for  that  occasion,  “  600Z.” 
It  went  in  with  other  matters. 

81.293.  Very  well  ? — The  credit  side  my  cheque  “  Byrne  100Z.”  on  September  2nd. 

81.294.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  document,  please  ? 

81.295.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Did  you  say  2nd  or  7th  ? — 2nd. 

81.296.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  see,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  a  credit  entry  of  600Z.  in 
the  pass  book  and  a  debt  entry  on  September  2nd  ;  Byrne,  100Z.  That  refers  to  this 
cheque  ? — Yes. 

81.297.  The  same  day  ? — The  same  day. 

81.298.  Did  you  receive  on  that  day  a  cheque  for  100Z.  from  Mr.  Byrne  which  you 
exchanged  ? 

81.299.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  I  should  like  to  see  this  cheque  ;  we  cannot  have  that  in  this 
way  1 — The  cheque,  I  believe,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Court. 

81.300.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Your  cheque  is? — My  cheque  is. 

81.301.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  I  am  quite  right.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cheque 
given  by  Byrne  to  this  gentleman.  Of  course  he  would  not  have  that  cheque. 

81.302.  Have  you  got  any  means  of  showing  what  that  600Z.  was  made  up  of  ? — I 
tried  at  the  bank,  but  could  not  ascertain. 

81.303.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstances  ? — I  do  not  know  further  than  that 
another  cheque  was  given  in  exchange  for  the  100Z. 

81.304.  Do  you  recollect  that  this  100Z.  was  given  in  exchange  for  the  other  100Z.  ? 
—Yes. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  The  other  cheque  that  he  took  should  be  produced,  Mr.  Cumng- 
hame  ? 

81.305.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  cheque  of  yours  for  100Z.  was  m  a  certain 
cheque  book  that  was  kept  at  the  outside  office  ? — No. 

81.306.  From  what  cheque  book  was  that  cheque  taken? — The  counterfoil  of  that 
cheque  book,  I  believe,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Court,  which  will  show  that  it  is  not 
kept  for  any  special  purpose  ;  it  was  my  ordinary  book. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Reid.  We  asked  for  the  counterfoil — this  will 
be  found  at  2381 — the  counterfoil  was  not  produced  at  the  time. 

81.307.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  It  was  produced  afterwards,  and  I  asked  a  question  upon 
it? — Yes,  afterwards. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  You  may  be  right. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  am  right  as  to  the  counterfoil.  I  will 
recall  it  to  your  Lordships’  memory  by  this.  I  asked  the  witness  a  question  about  the 
cheque.  It  may  have  been  that  I  did  not  talk  about  the  counterfoil. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  You  asked  about  the  cheque  and  not  the  counterfoil? 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  We  asked  for  the  counterfoil  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  said  it  should 
be  produced.  It  may  have  been  handed  in  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  according  to  the 
note. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  not  assert  it  was. 

{The  Witness.)  Mr.  Reid,  I  am  positive  the  counterfoils  were  sent  in  here  and 
produced  to  the  Court. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Have  they  been  in  Court  ? 

{The  President.)  Perhaps  he  means  they  have  been  sent  to  the  Court. 

{ The  Attorney -General.)  My  recollection  is  it  was  suggested  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  passed  into  something,  but  I  do  not  know. 

{The  Secretary.)  I  have  an  entry  of  something  put  in.  I  will  find  out  what  it  is. 

81,308-9.  {Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Meanwhile  I  can  ask  you  this.  It  was  stated  that  this 
cheque  had  been  extracted  from  a  counterfoil  where  it  had  been  pasted  in  ? — Yes. 

81.310.  Can  you  tell  me  when  it  was  so  extracted  ? — After  I  received  this  subpoena 
from  the  “  Times.” 

81.311.  Did  you  take  it  out  of  the  counterfoil  yourself? — No,  the  clerk. 

81.312.  The  clerk  took  it  out  of  the  counterfoil? — Yes. 
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81.313.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Shrubsole. 

81.314.  Is  he  here  to-day? — No. 

81.315.  Is  he  in  London  ? — Yes. 

81,316-7.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ? — At  the  Pearl  Assurance  Office. 

This  is  a  cheque  drawn  by  Mr.  Foley  in  favour  of  Mr.  F.  Byrne  cr  bearer 
for  1C0Z.,  and  it  is  endorsed  “  Byrne  ”  at  the  back,  and  there  is  the  mark  of  its  having 
been  pasted  in,  if  your  Lordship  will  kindly  look  to  that  to  which  I  drew  attention. 

81.318.  Have  you  got  the  counterfoils  now  here  ?  What  did  you  do  with  them 
yourself  ? — I  sent  them  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  ask,  was  that  all  that  was  put  in  ? 

(The  Secretary.)  Nothing  was  put  in  except  that  cheque. 

81.319.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  sent  the  counterfoils? — 
I  sent  them.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lewis  has  returned  them. 

81.320.  Will  you  look  for  them  ? — I  will. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  best  thing  will  be  for  you  to  investigate  it,  and  see  if  you 
can  find  the  counterfoils,  because  I  remember  they  were  asked  for  at  the  time,  and  we 
asked  for  notice,  and  I  was  under  the  impression,  perhaps  wrongly,  that  they  had  been 
put  in. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  May  I  suggest,  when  this  gentleman  comes  back,  that  he  should 
bring  us  information  of  how  these  sundries  were  made  up  of  the  600Z.  We  propose  to 
investigate  that. 

81.321.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Can  you  tell  us,  now,  anything  about  it? — I  cannot. 

81.322.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  We  must  have  the  paying-in  slips? — I  applied  to  the  bank 
people  to  endeavour  to  get  that,  but  I  was  not  able  to  get  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Foley  will  kindly  do  this,  perhaps,  and  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  release  you,  as  far  as  counsel  are  concerned,  for  the  day.  Try  and  find  out  what 
constituted  the  sundries  of  the  600Z.,  and  also  try  and  find  what  has  happened  to 
this  counterfoil  ? — I  will. 

81.323.  And  have  Mr.  Shrubsole  with  you  ? — Yes. 

81.324.  (The  President.)  It  is  entered,  I  suppose,  simply  as  cash  600Z.  ? — Yes, 
sundries  600Z.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it ;  but  I  went  to  the  bank  with  a  view  of 
getting  the  particulars,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not  get  them  at  the  time. 

81.325.  I  should  imagine  the  bank  would  have  them  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  banker  was  called  and  he  said  he  could  not  tell  us. 

(The  President.)  I  should  be  very  disappointed  if  my  bankers  could  not  tell  me  what 
the  details  of  a  sum  like  that  were. 

81.326.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  The  bankers  are  the  Central  Bank  ? — The  Central  Bank  of 
London. 

81.327.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  bring  the  counterfoil  book  at  the  same  time  ? — 
With  pleasure. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordship  will  remember  that  during  the  examination  of 
Father  Lawlor,  I  think  it  was  th6  day  before  yesterday,  certain  books  were  alluded  to 
as  being  books  which  had  been  kept  in  the  Killarghir  Branch,  of  which  he  was  first 
vice-president  and  then  president.  These  books  I  undertook  to  produce  ;  they  arrived 
here  last  night,  and  I  have  handed  them  to  Sir  Henry  James.  I  am  anxious  to  release 
Father  Lawlor  as  soon  as  possible.  He  is  here.  Ido  not  know  whether  my  friend 
will  examine  him  now. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Quite  right. 


Rev.  Thomas  Lawlor  recalled ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

81.328.  I  have  received  two  books  from  Mr.  Lockwood  which  I  presume  you  pro¬ 
duced  ? — Yes. 

81.329.  This  book,  I  gather  from  the  contents,  gives  a  list  of  members  as  late  as  the 
year  1888.  You  will  see  that  on  the  page  I  have  handed  to  you  ? — Yes. 

81.330.  The  list  of  members  in  this  book  runs  from  the  year  1885  to  1888? — I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  a  correct  list. 

81.331.  I  do  not  ask  you  that ;  it  is  a  question  of  date  ;  it  does  purport  to  show  a 
list  of  members  during  the  year  1888  ? — 1887-88. 

81.332.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 
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81.333.  Of  what  body  were  those  persons  members? — Of  the  National  League;  a 
branch  of  the  National  League  in  Killarghir. 

81.334.  So  I  gather.  Was  that  branch  in  existence  during  the  years  1885,  1886, 

1887,’  and  1888  ?— Yes. 

81.335.  The  minute  book  that  you  produce  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  has  no 
minute  in  it  except  the  minutes  commencing  September  19th,  1886,  running  to  October 
1886,  with  one  exception,  under  a  date.  I  do  not  call  this  an  exception  of  the  20th 
of  March : — 

“  At  this  day’s  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  a  certain  number  of  the  com- 
“  mittee  members  ” — 

And  there  it  stops.  It  is  a  broken  fragment.  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.  Then 
there  is  an  entry  on  May  15th  : — 

“  That  the  arbitrators  ” — 

It  is  very  short;  it  is  the  case  of  the  widow  Foley  ;  and  there  is  also  one  of  Sunday, 
March  6th,  1887  : — 

“  At  the  meeting  held  to-day  it  was  agreed  between  Darby  Brosnan,” 

And  so  forth.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  minutes  that  we  have  substantially.  There 
is  one  on  the  3rd  of  September  and  the  4th  and  5th  of  October  1886.  I  will  read  one 
of  September  19th  1886  : — 

“  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  O’Connor,  seconded  by 
“  Mr.  Jeremiah  Doyle,  Vice-President: — 

“  Resolved  :  That  having  learned  that  the  Douglas  tenantry  of  Sir  Roland 
“  Blennerhassett,  contrary  to  our  advice  and  every  rule  and  principle  of  the 
“  League,  have  blindly  and  separately  and  without  either  of  them  seeming  to 
“  have  ascertained  the  number  of  years  purchase  or  other  conditions  of  sale, 
“  entered  into  what  we  deem  a  ruinous  bargain  with  their  late  landlord  for  the 
“  purchase  of  their  holdings,  we  do  hereby  move  a  vote  of  censure  upon  them ; 
“  that  we  also  severely  condemn  the  wily  action  of  the  agent  in  this  case.  Dr. 
“  Huggard,  solicitor,  Tralee,  in  having  led  them  into  the  trap ;  and  we  further- 
“  more  call  upon  the  Land  Commissioners  and  all  right-thinking  men,  to  say, 
“  if  it  be  fair  that  tenants  who  are  already  bankrupt,  who  owe  three  years’  rent 
“  in  arrears,  should,  on  the  terror  of  eviction  be  whipped  into  the  purchase  court, 
“  where  the  contract  obligations  which  they  themselves,  in  fact,  now  admit,  and 
“  which  everybody  must  see  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  discharge 
“  for  any  length  of  time,  as  their  rent  for  the  future,  taking  county  cess  and 
“  other  expenses  into  consideration,  besides  keeping  an  enormous  sea  bank  in  a 
“  state  of  repair,  will  be  as  high  as  ever  it  was.  _ 

“  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  to 
“  Mr.  John  George  McCarthy,  and  to  the  press,  that  all  men  may  understand  a 
“  few  of  the  pit-falls  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  and  above  all,  be  aware  of  the 
“  sharp  practices  of  that  estimable  gentleman,  Dr.  Richard  Huggard,  solicitor  to 
“  the  National  Board  of  Guardians  and  Town  Commissioners,  Tralee. 

“  An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Denis 
“  Teahan,  that  the  clause  censuring  the  tenants  of  Douglas  be  omitted.  The 
“  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  ;  amendment  having  only  a  few  supporters.” 

That  is  signed  by  you,  Thomas  Lawlor,  Chairman  ? — Yes. 

81,336.  So  you  were  a  party  to  this? — Yes. 

81  337.  What  had  you  to  do  with  censuring  the  tenants  of  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett, 
because  they  had  purchased  their  holdings  ?— If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain. 

81,338.  If  you  please  ? — Those  tenants  came  to  us  asking  us  for  advice.  They  owed 
a  great  deal  of  rent,  because  their  rents  were  excessive,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
fell  into  arrears.  When  the  times  became  depressed,  they  not  being  able  to  pay,  the 
ao-ent  came  to  them  and  said,  “  You  are  not  able  to  pay  your  rent,  I  will  evict  you, 
“°but  there  is  an  alternative,  go  into  the  purchase  court  and  purchase  from  me  at  my 
“  own  price  so  many  years’  rent,  and  then  you  will  be  settled  down  on  your  farms 
«  again,  and  I  will  not  evict  you.”  They  come  p hen  to  us  for  advice,  and  we  said  to 
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them,  Now  you  have  come  to  us  for  advice,  we  advise  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
evicted,  but  do  not  purchase  at  that  ruinous  price. ”  W ell,  they  did  not  take  our 
advice,  and  the  Commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  Land  Court  came  down,  and  in  the 
meantime  pressure  was  put  upon  them.  A  friend,  or  perhaps  you  may  call  him  a 
bailiff  of  the  agent,  was  coming  to  those  people  day  after  day  and  saying,  “Dr. 
“  Huggard  will  be  down  upon  you.  The  sheriff  will  evict  you  one  of  these  days  unless 
“  you  go  in  and  settle,”  and  then  they  went,  and  under  threat  of  eviction  they  settled 
with  Dr.  Huggard,  promising  to  pay  him  a  price  that  we  ascertained  was  24  years’ 
purchase  on  their  rents. 

81.339.  But  if  they  chose  to  do  it? — Allow  me  now.  Then  after  having  done  that 
contrary  to  our  advice,  they  came  back  again  to  us  and  said,  “  Gentlemen  of  the  Land 
“  League,  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?”  We  said  to  them,  “  Go  about  your  business,  we 
“  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  you.”  We  passed  a  censure  upon  them  for  their 
conduct. 

81.340.  If  they  chose  to  pay  this  what  had  you  to  do  with  it  ? — I  tell  you  we  had  this 
to  do,  that  we  were  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  people  in  general,  and  these  people 
setting  such  a  bad  example  the  country  would  be  ruined  in  a  short  time  if  the 
people  were  forced  into  these  purchases  in  the  Land  Court. 

81.341.  Do  I  understand  you  then  that  if  the  tenants  were  willing  to  pay _ ? 

Not  willing  to  pay.  Allow  me  to  say  they  were  compelled  under  threat  of 
eviction. 

81.342.  If  the  tenants  had  consented  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  their  landlord,  was  it 
the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  censure  them  for  so  doing  ? — If  the  tenants  willino-ly 
and  freely,  without  compulsion,  or  without  threat  of  eviction,  consented,  we  should 
have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  them ;  but  when  they  come  to  us  and  told  us,  “  We  are 
“  threatened  with  eviction  unless  we  pay,”  we  said  to  them,  “  Do  not  pay,  rather  con¬ 
sent  to  be  evicted,  because  your  example  will  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  the  rest  of 

“  the  tenants  placed  in  your  position,  and  the  country  would  be  ruined?” 

81.343.  I  will  read  what  you  condemned  them  for  : — 

“  That  having  learned  that  the  Douglas  tenantry  of  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 
hasset,  contrary  to  our  advice,  and  every  rule  of  the  League,  have  blindly  and 
separately,  and  without  either  of  them  seeming  to  have  ascertained  the  number 
of  years’  purchase,  or  other  conditions  of  sale,  entered  into  what  we  deem  a 
ruinous  bargain  with  their  landlords  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  we  do 
“  hereby  move  a  vote  of  censure  upon  them.” 

That  is  what  you  censured  them  for  ?— Yes,  they  went  in  one  by  one  to  the  accent,  and 
then  the  agent  would  not  tell  them  how  many  years’  purchase  they  would  o-et  their 
farms  for.  He  was  too  clever  to  do  that,  in  our  estimation,  but  "he  said  °to  them. 
Your  rent  hitherto  is  52 Z.,  though  their  valuation  was,  I  believe,  about  18Z.  or  20 Z.” 
It  was  an  extravagant  rackrent.  “  Your  rent  has  been  hitherto  52Z.  Now  your  rent 
will  only  be  44/.,  and  when  I  will  advise  you  then  it  will  be  terminable  after  49 
“  years’  and  your  children  will  be  rent  free  if  you  take  my  advice.”  We  considered 
that  great  craft  on  his  part,  and  we  censured  the  tenants  for  going  separately  to  him, 
though  they  had  promised  us  publicly  that  they  would  combine  and  keep  together. 

81.344.  Did  this  Commissioner  you  speak  of  hold  a  court  to  consider  the  justice  of 
the  agreements  made  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I  should  have  called  him,  I  think 
a  valuer. 

81.345.  He  is  called  by  somebody  a  Commissioner  ?— Mr.  John  Georo-e  McCarthy  is 

a  Commissioner.  °  J 

81.346.  You  accepted  my  term  Commissioner.  I  think  he  is  called  in  your  reso¬ 
lution  a  Commissioner  ? — If  you  will  kindly  read  it  for  me. 

81.347.  You  called  him  Commissioner.  You  call  him  now  a  valuer.  Do  you  know 

of  whom  I  speak  ?  I  mentioned,  I  think,  that  the  commissioners  sent  down  a  valuer  • 
I  should  have  said  a  valuer. 

81.348.  I  see  this  :  “  And  we  furthermore  call  upon  the  Land  Commissioner  ”  ? _ I 

mean  the  Land  Commissioner,  Mr.  John  George  McCarthy. 

81.349.  Does  not  the  valuer  report  to  the  Commissioners,  and  do  not  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  consider  that  report  ? — Yes. 

81.350.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  made  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  for 
the  purchase,  and  is  not  that  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Certainly. 
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81  351.  On  the  report  of  the  valuer? — On  the  report  of  the  valuer. 

81  352  And,  therefore,  anything  these  tenants  did  would  not  come  into  effect  as  a 
contract  until  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  report  of  the  valuer  ?— Yes, 

will  you  allow  me -  ,  .  .  .,  0 

81  353  Yes,  by  way  of  explanation,  if  you  wish  it  ( — Yes,  by  way  of  explanation. 

(The  President.)  Those  answers  do  not  require  any  explanation.  They  are  very  simple. 
(The  Witness.)  Well,  there  is  a  point  in  the  question  I  wish  to  answer. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Wait  till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  re-examining.  You  may  not 

have  a  chance  now.  _  .  ,  , ,  ,  ,  , 

(The  President.)  Do  not  make  such  an  observation,  Mr.  Lockwood,  that  he  may  not 

have  a  chance  now.  i 

(Mr  LockwoodJ  The  observation,  my  Lord,  was  only  directed  to  my  learned  friend. 

I  am  rather  anxious  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  this  gentleman  the 
question  upon  re-examination. 

( The  President.)  If  that  is  so,  that  is  quite  right.  _  ,  ,  . 

81  354.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  branch  ot 
the  National  League  was  in  existence  in  the  years  1885  and  1888.  You  have  given 
me  this  minute  book,  which  is  substantially  one  of  September  and  October  1886. 
Where  are  the  other  minute  books?— We  had  not  them.  We  did  not  use  a  minute 
book.  If  you  will  allow  me,  we  never  thought  that  the  light  of  public  opinion  would 
be  thrown  upon  our  proceedings  in  a  remote  little  town  in  Kerry.  We  attempted  to 
help  in  our  own  small  way  the  national  question,  and  to  preserve  order  m  our  parish, 
and  to  give  advice  to  the  tenants.  We  were  not  so  anxious  about  our  proceedings 
at  all  It  was  a  voluntary  association,  and  the  secretary,  who  was  a  civil  engineer, 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  the  secretary  was  naturally  the  man  who  would 
keep  those  notes  and  who  would  keep  the  minute  book,  but  it  was  a  trouble  that  I 
or  any  other  member  of  the  League  did  not  wish  to  impose  upon  him ;  and  sometimes, 
therefore,  when  he  would  hav9  time,  he  might  take  a  few  notes,  or  the  under  secretary 
might  take  a  few  notes,  and  then  perhaps  the  business  members  would  come  m  and 
propose  a  resolution.  Then  the  notes  would  be  thrown  aside,  and  hence  there  are 

some  notes  that  were  taken  and  suddenly  ceased. 

81  355  I  am  very  anxious  never  to  stop  you  or  any  other  witness,  but  will  you 
kindly  attend  to  my  question.  Whatever  estimate  you  formed  of  your  importance 
in  this  town  of  Kerry  you  did  at  one  time  keep  a  minute  book  ;  why  did  you  discontinue 

^  *81,356.  Discontinue  ”  is  my  point,  you  know.  You  have  it  pretty  regularly  for 
September  and  October.  W  hy  did  you  discontinue  it  ?— It  might  be  quite  possible  the 
secretary  might  be  away  altogether,  and  if  the  secretary  had  time  he  |took  notes  on 
small  slips  of  paper.  He  took  the  resolutions,  which  might  be  drawn  up  previously,  or 
might  be  drawn  up  during  the  meeting,  and  then  he  took  these  home  with  him.  If 
perhaps,  he  had  time  he  might  copy  that  resolution  into  the  minute  book,  and  he  might 
go  for  months  and  perhaps  for  half  a  year  without  minding  or  looking  at  the  minute 

b°81,357.  I  have  only  to  ask  you  again;  have  you  any  reason  to  give  why  this  book 
which  is  kept  during  September  and  October  substantially  is  for  that  time  only  ?-Yes, 
T  iLinV  ns  far  as  I  can  see,  I  have  given  an  answer  to  that. 

81  358.  Tell  me,  was  your  branch  suppressed  ?— Well,  we  did  not  look  upon  it  as 
suppressed.  Mr.  Balfour  said  they  were  things  of  the  past,  and  we  did  not  consider 

th  81^359.  Tsuppose  you  mean  Mr.  Balfour,  the  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?— 
Y  0g 

81,360.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  was  September  1887  ;  our  League  was  proclaimed 
da8U61 8  And  the  effect  of  that  was,  whether  you  obeyed  it  or  not,  you  were  in  terms 

81  362.  You  went  on  after  that  suppression.  You  did  not  treat  that  as  you  have 
iust  said  as  a  suppression  ? — We  did  not  look  upon  it  as  suppresse  . 

81.363.  And  your  members  continued  to  1888  as  if  you  had  not  been  suppressed  ?- 
No,  they  did  not. 

81.364.  Did  not  what  ?— They  did  not  continue  to  meet. 
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81,364$.  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  meeting.  I  said  your  members  continued  to 
exist  to  1888  as  if  the  League  had  not  been  suppressed  ? — Yes. 

81.365.  What  difference  did  the  suppression  make  to  you  ? — That  we  were  not 
allowed  to  meet  in  the  Land  League  as  hitherto. 

81.366.  Openly? — Openly. 

81.367.  But  secretly? — No,  openly.  We  met  sometimes  in  the  open  air. 

81.368.  Then  what  difference,  besides  the  place  of  meeting,  did  that  suppression 
make  to  you  ? — W e  took  very  good  care  not  to  have  the  police  come  in  at  our  meetings 
and  prosecute  us. 

81.369.  And  not  to  keep  a  minute  book  ? — Oh  !  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  kept 
a  minute  book,  properly  so  called. 

81.370.  I  understand  you,  in  fact,  that  being  suppressed  you  continued  carrying  on 
your  business,  but  you  did  not  allow  it  to  be  made  public  ? — Just  as  public  as  before. 
I  think  we  sent  our  resolutions  to  the  papers,  and  we  kept  copies  of  the  resolutions 
that  were  passed.  They  were  either  taken  by  myself  or  taken  by  the  secretary,  and  a 
report  sent  off  to  the  papers. 

81.371.  I  gather  from  you,  then,  that  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  on  account  of 
your  secretary’s  employment  to  keep  a  minute  book,  but  you  did  keep  copies  of  the 
resolutions.  Where  are  they  ?— No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

81.372.  Did  not  say  what? — I  did  not  say  we  kept  copies  of  the  resolutions.  We 
kept  them  for  the  moment,  and  I  have  brought  them  home  with  me,  and  the  moment 
I  had  used  those  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy,  in  order  to  send  the  resolutions  to  the 
papers,  I  threw  them  aside. 

81.373.  Who  wrote  the  resolutions  out  ? — Sometimes  I  wrote  the  resolutions,  some¬ 

times  the  secretary  wrote  the  resolutions,  and  sometimes  an  outsider  wrote  the 
resolutions.  • 

81.374.  The  secretary  had  time  to  write  the  resolutions  sometimes  ? — The  secretary 
wrote  the  resolutions  sometimes. 

81.375.  Had  he  time  to  do  it? — During  the  meeting. 

81.376.  But  not  time  to  put  it  in  the  minute  book? — Well  we  did  not  think  it 
necessary  at  all  to  put  it  in  the  minute  book. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

81.377.  Is  it  true  to  suggest  that  for  any  purpose  whatever  so  far  as  you  know,  the 
secretary  discontinued  entering  resolutions  in  this  book  ? — I  did  not  catch  the  first 
part  of  the  question. 

81.378.  So  far  as  you  know  was  there  any  discontinuance  for  the  purpose  of  entrv 
in  this  book  ? — No. 

81,379-80.  Was  there  anything,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  conceal  ? — Nothing  whatso¬ 
ever. 

Sir  Henry  James  endeavouring  to  interrupt  my  examination  of  you  yesterday, 
suggested,  I  believe  in  your  hearing,  that  it  was  not  suggested  that  so  far  as  your 
branch  was  concerned,  there  had  been  any  improper  conduct. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  no  such  words  were  ever  uttered  by  me. 

{Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  gathered  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  But  you  must  not  gather. 

[Mr.  Loclcwood.)  I  will  refer  if  necessary  to  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes.  Your 
Lordship  may  remember  the  incident. 

{The  President.)  I  remember  the  incident. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Denunciation  of  crime  was  the  point  I  spoke  to  as  regards  this 
gentleman. 

{The  Witness.)  We  held  our  meeting  in  a  large  hall,  and  all  the  public  were  allowed 
to  enter  that  hall  as  well  as  the  members. 

81.381.  {Mr.  Loclcwood.)  With  regard  to  this  conduct  of  the  Blennerhasset  tenants, 
did  you  communicate  with  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

81.382.  It  had  been  suggested  to  you,  and  apparently  accepted,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  did  ratify  this  agreement  with  the  Blennerhasset  tenants  ? — I  think  they  refused 
to  ratify  it  when  they  understood  that  intimidation  was  used. 
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81.383.  Here  is  the  first  letter  of  the  19th  of  November  1886  : — 

“  I  am  directed  by  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
“  of  your  letter  received  the  18th  instant.” 

81.384.  That  is,  I  suppose,  after  this  resolution  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

“  Amd  to  state  that  they  are  absolutely  opposed  to  coercion  being  exercised 
“  in  order  to  induce  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings,  or  to  settle  the  terms  of 
“  purchase. 

“  If  such  coercion  had  been  proved  at  the  proper  time  the  cases  would,  as  a 
“  matter  of  course,  have  been  dismissed. 

“  Instead  of  doing  so  however,  the  tenants  delayed  filing  the  affidavits  for 
“  more  than  a  year  after  their  applications  had  been  granted,  and  in  the  mean- 
“  time  the  landlord  was  put  to  great  expense  in  proving  his  title,  and  in  repairing 
“  the  sea-wall,  and  all  the  necessary  deeds  had  been  completed  and  lodged,  the 
“  mortgages  having  been  executed  by  the  tenants  themselves. 

“Under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  have  granted  a  suspension 
“  of  the  matter  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  enable  both  parties  to  arrive  at  an 
“  amicable  settlement,  and  thus  prevent  a  costly  litigation. 

“  Your  obedient  Servant, 

“  Denis  Godley.” 


81.385.  Did  the  Commissioners  ever  ratify  that  agreement  which  is  censured  in  that 
resolution  ?— They  never  ratified  that  agreement,  but  they  induced  the  landlord  and  the 
agent  to  reduce  the  years’  purchase  considerably  ;  and  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  our 
action,  instead  of  the  tenants  being  charged  24  years’  purchase,  I  believe  it  was  reduced 
to  16  or  17  years’  purchase. 

81.386.  ( The  President.)  It  amounts  to  this,  that  when  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Land  Commissioners  they  did  reduce  the  amount  ? — Y^s. 

(The  President.)  That  is  exactly  what  was  pointed  to  by  Sir  Henry  James.  That 
is  their  office,  to  determine  between  the  demand  of  the  landlord  and  the  claim  of  the 

tenant.  .  . 

(Mr.  Lockioood.)  I  understood  the  suggestion  in  the  question  of  Sir  Henry  James  to 
be  this,  that  in  a  case  where  a  Commissioner  had  made  his  valuation,  where  the  Com¬ 
missioner  had  exercised  his  judicial  duty,  and  had  made  the  award,  that  the  matter 
being  terminated  in  that  way,  then  this  resolution  was  passed. 

( The  President.)  I  had  not  taken  that  course  of  events  into  my  mind. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  was  not  so. 

81.387.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Are  you  aware  of  many  cases  in  which  tenants  have  entered 

into  bargains  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  fulfil,  and  in  which  case  the  lands  have 
been  actually  put  up  for  sale  by  the  Land  Commissioners  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends  ",  but  I  know  this,  that  where  pressure  was  put  on  the  tenants,  and 
where  they  purchased  at  what  we  considered  to  be  a  high  figure,  they  have  been  pro¬ 
cessed  to  the  county  cess.  #  *  .  ,  . 

81.388.  In  this  case  do  you  consider  the  action  of  the  Land  Commissioners  justified 

the  action  which  the  League  took  ?-r-Certainly. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you.  My  Lord,  my  learned  friend,  Sir 
Henry  James,  is  reported  on  the  19th  of  June  to  have  said  this  : 

“  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Now  I  come  to  a  report  in  September  1887,  I  have  other 
“  reports,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  read  a  few  reports,  although  I 
“  quite  admit  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  other  speeches  were 
“  made.  I  am  coming  now  to  September  1887.  They  continue,  your  Lordship 
“  will  observe.  It  is  a  continuation  of  conduct.  (The  President.)  Yes  ;  you  mean 
“  resolutions  passed  with  reference  to  outrage?  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes.  (The 
“  President.)  Yes  ;  I  know  you  will  use  discrimination,  and  not  give  us  too 
«  many.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  (Sir  H.  James.)  I  have  intimated  to 
“  my  friend  that  as  regards  Father  Lawlor  and  this  branch  I  do  not  think  there 
“  will  be  any  cross-examination  as  to  the  course  he  has  taken.” 

That  is  what  you  said. 
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(Sir  H..  James .)  That  is  what  I  did  say  with  reference  to  your  Lordship's  observa¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  wnat  passed  with  regard  to  the  outrages.  What  I  was  cross- 
examining  upon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  outrages. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  speaks  for  itself  what  you  said. 

81,388a.  You  copied  out,  you  said,  and  sent  to  the  newspapers,  the  resolutions  that 
were  passed  from  time  to  time  ?  Yes,  I  did  so  occasionally  ;  the  secretary  or  under 
secretary  did  so  oftener. 

81,389.  In  what  papers  would  they  appear?— For  the  most  part  they  appeared  in 
the  “  Kerry  Sentinel.”  They  sometimes  appeared  in  the  “Cork  Examiner  ”  and  the 
“  Herald.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood .)  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  you. 

,  (.^fr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  desire  to  state  a  matter  which  I  hope  may  tend  towards  abbre¬ 
viating  this  inquiry  which  is  greatly  needed,  it  is  as  to  what  your  Lordship  said  a  few 
days  ago  which  is  reported  in  the  shorthand  writers  notes,  and  which  your  Lordship 
will  remember.  We  had  intended  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  live  counties,  and  call 
the  responsible  people  from  each  Land  League  and  National  League,  those  who  are 
particularly  pointed  out  in  the  evidence  of  the  “  Times,”  for  the  double  purpose  of 
giving  my  learned  friends  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining  as  to  the  complicity  of 
the  League  with  crime  or  any  other  matter  they  thought  right ;  and,  secondly,  in  order 
to  bring  before  the  Court  some  of  the  leading  men  of  these  different  Leagues  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  could  not  be  said  that  we  had  selected  the  branches 
of  the  Leagues,  because  they  are  referred  to  in  detailed  evidence,  nor,  my  Lord 
have  we  entirely  finished  in  this  work  any  one  of  the  five  counties,  but  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  with  regard  to  four.  Now,  if  we  rightly  under¬ 
stand  what  your  Lordship  said,  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  it  into  practical  effect,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  proceed  further  with  that  kind  of  evidence  in  the  five  counties, 
but  to  call  witnesses  m  regard  to  those  five  counties  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  which 
may  be  proved  and  which  may  be  thought  to  have  a  material  bearing — merely  to 
matters  of  fact.  There  will  of  course  be  some  evidence  as  to  other  counties,  and  there 
will  be  some  other  evidence  as  regards  cases  of  hardship  and  oppression  in  regard  to 
the  five  counties,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  proceed  further  upon  the  line  that  I  have 
indicated  to  your  Lordship,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear. 

(The  President.)  Very  good. 


Henry  O’Connor  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 


81.390.  What  are  you  ? — A  farmer. 

81.391.  Are  you  the  secretary  or  are  you  an  official  of  the  Causeway  Land  League 
or  IN  ational  League  ?- — I  was  the  secretary  of  it. 

81.392.  Of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

81.393.  And  what  are  you  in  the  National  League  ?— The  same. 

81.394.  Secretary.  Have  you  been  so  all  through  ? — Yes,  up  to  1887. 

81.395.  (Mr.  R.  T .  Reid.)  ThfS  is  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  the  informer 
Buckley  at  page  1690.  I  will  ask  you  this  in  the  first  place.  Just  follow  these  names 
please  and  tell  me.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Robert  Dissett  ? — I  did. 

81.396.  Was  he  Land  Leaguer  or  a  National  Leaguer? — He  was  not  a  Land 
Leaguer. 


81.397.  Was  he  a  National  Leaguer  ? — Yes. 

81.398.  When? — 1886. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Buckley’s  evidence  relates  to  1881,  I  think. 

T  81-399-  H®  became  a  National  Leaguer  in  1886.  William  Fenix,  was  he  a  Land 
offnA  ' “3-,  If  y0u  W,U  ,confine  y°urseK  to  the  Land  League  you  may  do  better. 

A00’  You  know  more  about  the  Land  League,  nerhaps  ? — I  know  as  much  about 
the  other. 

T'M,  Then  just  let  me  ask  you  first.  William  Fenix  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

81.402.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? _ He  was 

81.403.  When  did  he  become  so?— In  1885. 

81.404.  Was  Pat  Dee  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? _ Yes. 

81.405.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  National  League? _ Yes. 
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81,406.  I  am  speaking  of  Pat  Dee  who  had  the  house? — Yes,  he  was  a  member  of 

b°81,407.  Was  Eugene  Fitzgerald  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — No. 

81*408.  Was  he  a  National  Leaguer  ? — No. 

81.409.  Was  Dan  Dee  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — No. 

81.410.  Nor  National  League? — No. 

81.411.  Was  John  McGrath  a  member  of  either? — No. 

SL412.  Was  Maurice  Harmon  a  member  of  either? — No. 

81,413.  Was  Looney  a  member  of  either? — No. 

81 'dl4.  Was  Casey  a  member  of  either  ? — What  is  the  first  name  ? 

81.415.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  oblige  you  in  that,  because  I  do  know  myself. 
It  is  not  stated  in  the  evidence.  Where  there  many  Caseys  ? — There  were  a  great 
many  Caseys. 

81.416.  (Sir  H.  James.)  There  is  a  Richard  Casey  mentioned? — Oh,  I  know  the 

man  you  mean  now.  '  %  j5 

81.417.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Was  Richard  Casey  a  member? — No,  he  was  not.  He  did 

not  belong  to  the  parish  we  lived  in  at  all. 

81.418.  Was  he  a  stranger? — Yes. 

81.419.  Was  Hayes  a  member  ?— No,  nor  did  not  belong  to  the  parish. 

81.420.  He  was  a  stranger  ? — Yes. 

81.421.  I  believe  there  a  multitude  of  Harringtons  in  that  district,  are  there  not? — 
I  believe  there  would  be  about  20  or  30. 

81.422.  There  are  two  Harringtons  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  ascertain 
their  identity  ? — I  could  not  know  myself  what  allusion  was  made. 

81.423.  You  do  not  know  the  persons  ? — No. 

81.424.  You  do  not  know  the  allusion  ? — No. 

81.425.  Then  a  man  called  Mr.  Lawler,  was  he  Land  Leaguer  or  National  Leaguer? 
—  1  do  not  know  such  a  man. 

81.426.  Maurice  Lawlor?— Oh,  yes,  I  do,  he  was  not  neither. 

81.427.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  persons  who  constituted  this  League? — Oh, 
quite  familiar. 

81.428.  Were  any  of  those  persons  as  far  as  you  know,  or  was  the  Land  League  or 
the  National  League  in  sympathy  with  outrage  or  opposed  to  it? — No,  quite  the 
contrary. 

81.429.  Before  the  Land  League  was  started  were  there  any  outrages? — Yes. 

81.430.  Do  you  recollect  in  your  neighbourhood  any  outrage  upon  a  man  for 
taking  an  evicted  farm  before  the  Land  League  ? — I  could  not  remember  it,  because 
there  was  no  one  took  evicted  farms. 

81.431.  No  one  took  them? — No. 

81.432.  There  were  outrages  before  the  League  started  you  say? — I  should  think 
more  than  there  were  after  the  League  being  established. 

81.433.  You  say  there  were  more  outrages  before  than  after? — Certainly,  I  think 
so,  for  10  or  12  years  ;  before  than  since. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

81,433a.  You  know  the  district  of  Causeway  very  well,  of  course?—  Yes,  I  know  the 
district  well. 

81,4336.  Do  you  remember,  in  the  year  1887,  the  workmen  of  Dr.  O’Connor  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  moonlighters  ? — I  heard  so. 

81,433c.  And  that  shots  were  fired  into  his  house  ? — I  heard  so. 

81,433 d.  Do  you  know  that  the  police  reported  that  that  was  done  by  the  League  ? 
— I  heard  so ;  I  heard  the  police  reported  that. 

81.434.  Did  the  secretary  and  his  son  go  to  work  for  Dr.  O’Connor  to  show  they 
had  sympathy  with  him  ? — Yes,  I  was  the  secretary  ;  the  doctor  had  only  a  few  days’ 
work  to  do. 

81.435.  It  was  you  ? — Yes. 

81.436.  You  went  to  work  for  him? — Yes,  to  show  the  League  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  told  Dr.  O’Connor  I  would  go  on  that  business. 

81.437.  Buckley,  the  informer,  when  here,  swore  a  meeting  of  the  League  was  held 
m  the  beginning  of  of  1882  to  denounce  Terence  Boyle,  who  was  subsequently 
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outraged.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  ? — No,  I  could  not  attend  a  meeting  which 
was  not  held.  The  League  was  suppressed  in  October  1882. 

81.438.  Were  you  then  in  the  country  ? — I  was  in  America  in  1882. 

81.439.  Being  in  America  you  could  not  very  well  attend  this  meeting  ? — No. 

(Sir.  E.  James.)  Did  anyone  say  he  did  ? 

81.440.  (Mr.  Davitt.)  When  did  this  outrage  on  Boyle  take  place  ? — It  occurred  in 
the  beginning  of  November  1880. 

81.441.  The  League  was  not  then  started  in  the  district? — No. 

81.442.  Do  you  remember  great  excitement  being  caused  in  your  locality  by  a 
bailiff  serving  a  notice  of  ejectment  upon  a  dead  man  ? — Yes,  I  heard  so. 

81.443.  That  he  entered  the  house  and  laid  the  document  upon  the  body  of  the 
dead  man? — I  could  not  swear  it  from  personal  knowledge,  but  by  hearsay.  I  heard 
he  went  into  the  house  of  the  dead  man  with  the  process,  and  laid  it  on  the  body  of  the 
dead  man. 

81.444.  Buckley,  the  informer,  swore  he  practised  with  a  revolver  he  got  from  Fenix 
in  Donnelly’s  field.  Where  is  Donnelly’s  field  ? — Quite  convenient  to  the  police 
barrack,  where  if  a  shot  was  fired  at  that  time  they  could  not  but  hear  it,  and  no  guns 
being  in  the  district. 

81.445.  Did  you  know  that  the  informer  Buckley  associated  with  some  of  the 
police  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  knew  that  for  a  certain  fact,  and  gave  them  information  previous, 
but  the  police  did  not  heed  him.  They  knew  the  sort  of  character  he  was. 

81.446.  If  he  did  practice  in  this  field  near  the  police  station  the  police  must  have 
been  aware  of  such  practice  ? — Certainly,  and  would  have  heard  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

81.447.  You  say  you  went  to  work  for  two  days  for  somebody  upon  whom  an  out¬ 
rage  had  been  perpetrated ;  when  was  that  ? — It  may  be  three  days. 

81.448.  When  was  that? — The  3rd  April  1887. 

81.449.  Were  you  secretary  of  the  old  Land  League? — Yes. 

81.450.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  secretary  of  the  Land  League? — About  the 
1st  of  March. 

81.451.  What  year?— 1881. 

81.452.  Had  the  Land  League  been  in  existence  before  that? — Yes,  from  about  the 
1st  of  January. 

81.453.  1881  ?— Yes. 

81.454.  Who  had  been  secretary  before  you  ? — One  John  Lynch. 

81.455.  Had  your  Land  League  come  to  an  end  in  October  1881  ? — Yes,  something, 
I  think,  about  the  20th. 

81.456.  About  how  many  members  had  you  in  the  League  ? — 175. 

81.457.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  got  the  figure  accurately  ? — Quite  sure. 

81.458.  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? — From  the  old  book  you  see  there. 

81.459.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  it  yet? — Well,  you  can  see  it. 

81.460.  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  You  produce  that.  Will  you  allow  me  to  see  it? 
— Indeed  I  will,  with  pleasure. 

81.461.  This  is  a  list  of  the  members? — The  list  of  the  members.  That  is  all  that 
was  done  at  that  time. 

81.462.  Have  you  got  any  other  book  at  this  time  ? — No  ;  there  was  no  minute  book 
kept  in  the  days  of  the  old  Land  League  ;  there  was  a  cash  book  kept  by  the  treasurer, 
the  amount  of  the  money  received  and  the  amount  of  the  money  laid  out. 

81.463.  Who  was  the  treasurer? — Thomas  Diggin. 

81.464.  Did  he  keep  a  cash  book?  Have  you  seen  it  ? — I  always  put  in  the  money 
received  and  marked  the  money  laid  out. 

81.465.  Have  you  that  book  with  you  ? — No. 

81.466.  Do  you  know  where  it  is? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

81.467.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  it  ? — I  do  not. 

81.468.  Is  this  treasurer  you  have  mentioned  alive? — No,  he  has  gone  to  join  the 
majority. 

81.469.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  about  the  book? — Yes,  when  I  came  home  I 
was  anxious  to  see  the  book  ;  I  heard  something  about  the  statement  of  Buckley,  and  I 
went  to  Diggin’s  wife. 

81.470.  I  asked  you  have  you  inquired  ? — You  did  ;  you  ask  me  the  question? 
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81.471.  I  asked  have  you  inquired  for  the  book  ? — I  told  you  I  did. 

81.472.  Could  you  get  it  ? — No. 

81.473.  I  understand  you  inquired  from  the  treasurer’s  widow  ? — Yes;  she  told  me 
she  destroyed  it.  Every  time  she  came  across  the  book  it  reminded  her  of  her  husband 
and  she  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 

81.474.  There  was  no  minute  book  kept  ? — No,  never  a  minute  book  in  the  Land 
League. 

81.475.  What  is  that  book? — That  is  a  book  which  belongs  to  the  National  League, 
and  those  are  the  receipts  if  you  want  to  see  them. 

81.476.  Thank  you  very  much  ;  I  have  not  done  with  the  Land  League  yet.  Where 
did  you  meet  in  the  times  of  the  old  Land  League? — We  met  in  a  house  of  Casey’s,  a 
house  that  we  rented  at  Causeway. 

81.477.  Did  you  meet  every  week,  or  every  fortnight,  or  how  often? — There  was 
first  weekly  meetings  there  and  it  was  then  fortnightly  meetings. 

81.478.  To  your  knowledge  were  there  any  Fenians  in  your  neighbourhood  near 
Causeway  ? — Not  personal  knowledge? 

81.479.  Actual  knowledge  ? — No  ;  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  there  were. 

81.480.  Very  well,  I  will  take  that  from  you;  it  is  a  very  fair  answer.  Had  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  certain  persons,  whom  you  knew  were  Fenians? — I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  secret  society  existed. 

81.481.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Fenians,  a  Fenian  society  ? — Yes. 

81.482.  Had  you  reason  to  believe  that  certain  persons  whom  you  knew  were 
members  of  that  society  ? — I  could  not  say  that.  I  knew  it  existed,  but  I  could  not 
state  who  the  members  were. 

81.483.  If  it  existed  it  was  composed  of  individuals? — Certainly,  it  should  be. 

81.484.  If  so,  had  you  not  reason  to  believe  who  those  persons  were? — No  ;  I  may 
have  my  suspicion,  but  my  suspicion  is  no  evidence. 

81.485.  I  will  ask  you  whom  you  suspected  in  a  moment.  You  knew  this  man. 
William  Fenix,  that  Buckley  spoke  of  ? — Yes,  I  knew  William  Fenix. 

81.486.  What  was  he? — He  was  a  tradesman,  a  shoemaker. 

81.487.  Living  in  Causeway  ? — Yes. 

81.488.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League? — No,  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League, 

81.489.  I  am  taking  you  now  to  the  old  Land  League;  you  understand  me  ? — Yes. 
I  am  satisfied  to  keep  to  that. 

81.490.  We  will  keep  to  it,  if  you  please.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  Buckley 
spoke  of.  You  knew  William  Fenix  ? — I  did. 

81.491.  Was  he  one  of  the  persons  you  suspected  to  be  a  Fenian? — I  may  have 
suspected  him. 

81.492.  Did  he  ever  come  to  your  Land  League  rooms? — Will  you  allow  me  to 
explain  ? 

81.493.  Yes,  if  you  please? — The  Land  League  room  was  also  the  band  room  for 
the  Causeway.  There  was  a  band  instructor  there  at  the  time.  He  was  instructing  a 
lot  of  young  men  and  they  were  practising  there  every  evening  and  especially  Sunday 
evenings,  as  some  cf  them  could  not  come  during  the  week.  It  was  there  their 
instruments  were,  and  they  may  have  had  access  to  the  room.  One  of  them  was  there 
to  look  after  the  instruments,  for  it  was  such  a  crowded  place  some  one  was  there  to 
see  they  were  not  injured.  There  was  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  brass  instru¬ 
ments  They  had  access  to  the  room. 

81.494.  Were  these  persons  whom  you  suspected  all  persons  belonging  to  the  band, 
bandsmen  as  you  call  them  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say  that. 

81.495.  Did  these  suspected  people  happen  to  meet  in  the  Land  League  room  ? — 
Yes,  they  met  in  the  Land  League  room  every  evening  practising  with  their 
instruments. 

81.496.  I  have  spoken  of  the  persons  whom  you  suspected  belonged  to  the  Fenian 
society,  and  I  ask  you  whether  all  the  persons  who  met  in  that  room  belonged  to  the 
band  or  whether  they  did  not  beiong  to  the  suspected  society  ? — I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

81.497.  Being  secretary,  I  call  your  attention  to  it.  You  cannot  answer  it? — No. 

81.498.  Who  was  the  landlord  of  that  room  ? — Thomas  Casey. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  That  is  Buckley’s  evidence,  question  30,419,  page  1692. 
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81.499.  How  many  would  these  bandsmen  be  in  number  who  you  say  met? — I  should 
say  12  or  16.  I  am  not  very  sure  at  all  of  the  number. 

81.500.  Was  Robert  Di3sit  a  member  of  the  band  ? — He  was  the  bandmaster. 

81.501.  William  Fenix? — Yes. 

81.502.  Patrick  Dee  ? — Ho. 

81.503.  He  was  not.  Eugene  Fitzgerald  ? — Yes. 

81.504.  Daniel  Dee  ? — No,  Daniel  Dee  was  not.  ’ 

81.505.  John  McGrath  ? — No. 

81.506.  And  Maurice  Harmon? — Harmon  was. 

81.507.  Kay  Driscoll  ? — No. 

81.508.  Terrence  Boyle  ? — No. 

81.509.  And  Eugene  Fitzgerald  ? — Eugene  Fitzgerald  was. 

81.510.  John  Lynch  you  knew,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

81.511.  Every  one  of  these  names  are  persons  known  to  you  ? — Yes,  they  are  all 

persons  known  to  me.  J 

81.512.  Were  they  all  living  in  Causeway  or  the  neighbourhood? — No,  they  were 

not  all  living  in  the  Causeway.  J 

81.513.  I  said,  or  the  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  some  of  them  lived  about  two  miles 
outside  it. 

81.514.  That  is  the  reason  I  said  in  tne  neighbourhood.  And  they  were  persons 
known  to  you  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  known  to  me. 

81.515.  How  many  of  these  men  are  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cause¬ 
way  ;  are  the  majority  of  them  living  there  ?— ' Yes,  they  are. 

81.516.  For  instance,  is  Fenix  living  in  the  Causeway? — He  is. 

81.517.  I  will  ask  you  one  general  question.  Does  this  book  contain  all  the 
members,  175  in  number,  that  you  mentioned  ? — Yes;  that  book  contains  the  names 
of  the  whole,  if  I  do  not  make  a  great  mistake. 

81.518.  Are  the  entries  made  in  your  handwriting  ? — All  in  my  handwriting  except 

the  first  name,  the  name  of  the  president  and  treasurer.  That  is  in  the  handwriting- 
of  the  president,  Father  O’Sullivan.  ° 

81.519.  I  see  it  is  in  a  different  handwriting,  but  the  list  of  the  members  are  all 

made  by  you  and  copied  ?  'ies,  I  think  so,  if  there  is  a  name  in  it,  I  would  like  to 
have  lefeience  to  the  book  to  see  whether  there  are  any  which  are  not  in  my 
handwriting.  J 

81.520.  Had  you  ever  seen  any  of  these  men  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  your  Land 
League  ? — Any  of  these  men  you  allude  to  ? 

81.521.  Yes?— There  was  a  member  of  the  band  there,  as  I  told  you.  He  stopped 
in  the  room  to  see  nothing  would  hurt  his  instruments.  They  were  always  in  a  hurry 
to  have  us  to  get  out  of  the  room  to  begin  to  play  themselves. 

81.522.  Then  I  take  it  all  the  people  that  I  have  read  to  you  who  were  members  of 
the  band  did  stop  in  the  room  ? — No. 

81.523.  How  many  would  ?  There  may  be  one.  Different  men  stopped  there  in 
their  turn. 

81  >524.  Do  you  recollect  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  protest  against  the 
taking  of  the  land  of  Thomas  Sullivan  ? — No. 

81.525.  Did  such  a  meeting  take  place  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

81.526.  When  did  you  leave  for  America  ? — I  left  on  the  2nd  November  1881. 

5ave  y0U  ever  Seen  James  Buck%  at  an7  of  the  meetings  ?— Not  at  all. 

81.528.  You  were  acting  as  secretary  in  May  1881  ? — Yes. 

81.529.  You  knew  this  man  Sheehy  of  whom  Buckley  spoke? — Yes. 

81.530.  What  is  the  name  of  his  house  ?  Has  it  any  name  ?— The  name  of  the  house 
he  lived  in  at  the  time  is  Finally. 

81.531.  You  know  a  place  called  the  fort  ? — Yes. 

81.532.  Ballinglanna  ? — Yes. 

oHo5'  5°Vam,is  5?a]1y.duff  from  Ballinglanna?— From  the  fort,  do  you  mean? 

81.534.  les  .  The  tort  is  at  the  boundary  of  Ballinglanna. 

81.535.  Is  there  a  village?— No,  there  is  not  a  village,  but  the  public  road  where 

Ballinglanna  commences  is  four  miles  from  the  fort,  and  I  should  say  Ballyduff  is  four 
miles  from  that.  J 

of  Kiflura  **  ‘S  ^  Parish  °£  Ball^duR?— No’  Ballinglanna  is  not.  It  is  in  the  parish 
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81.537.  I  have  asked  you  as  to  Ballyduff? — Ballyduff  is  in  the  parish  of  Rattoo. 

81.538.  Is  there  a  parish  called  Ballyduff? — No,  there  is  not.  There  is  only  a 
village.  A  small  village. 

81.539.  A  village  with  200  or  300  people  living  in  it? — Yes,  it  may  be  so. 

81.540.  Do  you  know  the  people  who  live  at  Ballyduff? — The  majority  of  them. 

81,541-2.  I  will  read  you  these  names,  Richard  Casey,  Samuel  Hayes  ? — Yes. 

81.543.  Patrick  Harrington,  John  Harrington,  and  Maurice  Lawler? — I  cannot  say 
I  know  the  Harringtons,  because  there  are  so  many  of  them  there. 

81.544.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  these  five  names.  Did  all  of  those  except  Richard 
Casey  come  from  Ballyduff  ? — They  came  from  the  parish,  but  not  from  the  village. 
Not  one  of  them  came  from  the  village  of  Ballyduff. 

81.545.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  not  a  village  of  Ballyduff? — None  of  the 
people  came  from  the  village  of  Ballyduff,  but  they  came  from  the  parish. 

81.546.  I  will  take  it  whichever  way  you  like.  Will  you  call  it  Ballyduff  and  never 
mind  whether  it  is  a  parish  or  village.  Lid  they  come  from  Ballyduff  ?—  They  did  not. 
None  of  them  came  from  Ballyduff. 

81.547.  Not  even  from  the  village  ? — No. 

81.548.  Where  did  Richard  Casey  come  from? — From  the  parish  of  Rattoo. 

81.549.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Killura  ? — I  did. 

81.550.  And  do?— I  do. 

81.551.  Did  Richard  Casey  come  from  it? — No. 

81.552.  Where  does  he  come  from,  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not  know  actually  the  name 
of  the  village,  but  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Battoo. 

81.553.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  village  he  came  from  ? — I  will  tell  you  the 

name  of  the  village, - Acres. 

81.554.  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Killura? — I  do. 

81.555.  Is  there  a  Richard  Casey  living  in  it? — No. 

81,555a.  You  are  sure? — There  is  a  Richard  Casey,  an  old  man,  living  in  it,  but  not 
the  man  you  allude  to. 

81.556.  Which  is  the  man  I  allude  to  ? — A  young  man.  I  suppose  you  allude  to 
the  moonlighting  man. 

81.557.  Which  Richard  Casey  is  the  moonlighter  ? — I  do  not  know  which  Richard 
Casey,  but  I  know  the  old  man  in  Killura  could  not  be — a  man  90  years  of  age. 

81.558.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  say  Richard  Casey  is  a  moonlighter? — Yes, 
you  alluded  to  him  before. 

81.559.  How  do  you  know  he  is  a  moonlighter  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  is.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  think  he  is. 

81.560.  You  said  I  was  alluding  to  the  moonlighter  ?— ' Yes,  Buckley  swore  him  to 
be  a  moonlighter. 

81.561.  You  mean  the  man  Buckley  said  was  a  moonlighter? — Yes. 

81.562.  Your  impression  is  he  is  not? — I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

81.563.  Where  was  Samuel  Hayes  ? — A  place  called  Drommartin. 

Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

81.564.  ( Sir  II.  James.)  Look  at  that  book  again,  and  tell  me,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  entries  at  the  commencement,  are  the  entries  of  the  members  in  your  hand¬ 
writing  ( look  handed  to  the  witness )  ? — Yes.  Only  one  moment — for  fear  there  may 
be  an  odd  name.  ( The  witness  looked  through  the  pages  of  the  book.)  Yes. 

81.565.  They  are? — Yes,  they  are. 

81.566.  What  is  the  date  of  entry  that  you  have  there  ? — What  is  what  ? 

81.567.  What  is  the  date  of  the  entries  of  any  member  you  have  there ?— Well,  I 

think  the  first  is - 

81.568.  It  is  March  1st? — The  first  date  is  the  13th  of  March. 

81.569.  Did  you  make  the  entries  of  the  admission  of  members  at  the  time  that  they 
were  admitted  ? — I  did. 

81.570.  Take,  for  instance,  any  month.  Say,  if  a  man,  perhaps,  was  admitted  in 
August  1881  he  would  be  admitted  on  the  day  appearing  in  that  book  ? — No,  when  the 
League  was  started  there  by  Lynch  he  held  the  position  of  secretary — John  Lynch, 
I  mean — the  few  names  that  got  in  at  the  time,  he  wrote  them  out  in  a  copy  book. 
When  Lynch  left  the  priest  appointed  me  secretary.  There  were  officers  and  all 
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appointed,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrington  for  this  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
I  copied  the  names  that  were  in  the  copy-book  into  this,  and  after  that  I  entered 
them  regularly. 

81.571.  These  would  be  the  early  entries.  Now,  take  the  later  entries,  when  you 
get  to  the  summer  of  1881,  you  begin  in  March  ;  take  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  would  the  entries  of  the  persons  there  be  made  the  day  that  they  were 
admitted? — Yes,  on  the  day. 

81.572.  Take  any  date.  If  a  man  is  admitted  in  the  month  of  August,  his  name 
would  appear  in  the  month  of  August  ? — The  days  they  were  generally  admitted  was 
on  Sundays,  they  came  generally  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  and  their  names  were 
taken  down. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  page  1724.  Without 
giving  any  name  at  present,  if  you  look  under  Question  31,504;  then  will  you 
also,  my  Lord,  notice  that  there  is  put  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Land 
League. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

81.573.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Now  turn,  if  you  please,  to  your  book  under  the  date  of 
August  188  L,  have  you  got  August  1881  there  ? — (After  perusing  the  book)  Yes. 

81.574.  Do  you  see  there  in  August  1881  the  admission  of  a  man  named  Thomas 
Mulvahill  ?— Yes. 

81.575.  What  is  the  day  of  the  month  ? — The  14th  of  August  1881. 

81.576.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  who  was  admitted  on  that  dav  ? — 
Yes. 

81.577.  Is  that  a  true  entry  ?  Was  he  admitted  on  the  14th  of  August  ? — That  is 
what  I  can  see  here ;  that  is  the  day  he  was  adjusted  here  in  the  book.  I  take  that  as 
true. 

81.578.  So  that  he  was  not  a  member  before  that  day,  do  you  say  that? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

81.579.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  I  see  here  according  to  the  account  of  this  meeting 
certain  names  are  mentioned.  First  I  will  ask  you  who  sent  the  account  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”?  — The  correspondent? 

81.580.  Yes? — Well,  I  did — I  think  I  did  send  it — there  may  be  a  report  of  a 
meeting  sent,  but  I  think  I  sent  it. 

81.581.  As  a  rule  you  did  ? — I  did. 

81.582.  You  were  secretary  ? — I  will  account  for  any  reports  I  sent  in  since  I  became 
secretary  of  the  branch  myself. 

81.583.  Were  you  secretary  in  March  1881  ? — I  was. 

81,5b4.  Now,  in  March  1881  your  Lordships  see  we  have  a  statement  of  a  largely 
attended  meeting  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League  at  Causeway,  which  was  held 
there  on  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  O’Sullivan,  Catholic  curate,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  amongst  the  members  who  were  present  were  F.  Gr.  Pierce  ? — Thomas  O.  Pierce 
should  be  the  name. 

81.585.  T.  Diggin,  treasurer  ;  all  this  is  right,  is  it  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  the  names  are 
concerned. 

81.586.  T.  O’Connor,  J.  Barry,  and  then  there  is  a  second  T.  O’Connor.  Do  you 
recognise  those  names  ? — Yes. 

81.587.  Under  this  date  of  the  25th  of  March  appears  the  name  of  Thomas 
Mulvahill  as  a  member  of  the  Land  League  attending  the  meeting  ? — I  can  account  for 
that. 

81.588.  How  was  that? — Thomas  Mulvahill  came  that  day  of  the  meeting,  and  let 
us  know  he  was  going  to  become  a  member  of  the  League,  and  said  he  had  not  the 
money  to  become  a  member  of  the  League,  and  of  course  we  knew  him  to  be  a 
respectable  farmer,  and  we  took  his  name  in  that  way. 

81.589.  He  never  is  admitted  a  member  of  the  League  until  the  14th  of  August? _ 

He  may  be  admitted  a  member,  but  not  paid  his  subscription,  and  his  name  taken 
down  on  the  day  he  paid  his  subscription,  although  he  may  be  a  member  before  that, 
if  he  said  I  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it  to-day,  I  will  pay  it  another  day. 

81.590.  I  asked  you  very  carefully  a  moment  ago  whether  a  person  was  admitted  at 
any  time,  or  would  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  League  at  any  other  than  those  dates 
appearing  there  ? — I  misunderstood  you.  If  a  man  came  to  me  and  said,  “  I  want  to 
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“  be  a  member  of  the  League,”  and  I  knew  him  to  be  a  respectable  man,  I  would  take 
bis  name  and  be  would  pay  afterwards. 

81.591.  But  according  to  this,  you  must  have  bad  five  months  before  taking  this 
man’s  name.  He  was  attending  on  tbe  25th  of  March  ? — Read  that  meeting  that 
Mulvahill  was  attending. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  tbe  Land  League. 

(Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  What  is  this  ? 

(The  President.)  The  point  is  to  show  that  this  book  is  not  correct. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  quite  appreciate,  my  Lord.  I  want  to  see  what  tbe  “  Kerry 
Sentinel  ”  said. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Now  give  me  tbe  book  back  (the  hook  was  handed  to  the  learned 

Counsel) . 

81.592.  You  did  allow  persons  to  attend  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  Land  League  who  bad 
paid  no  subscriptions  ? — No. 

81.593.  Which  do  you  mean,  no  or  yes? — I  say  no.  As  long  as  a  member  came 
to  me  and  told  me  be  was  going  to  join  tbe  Land  League,  and  would  pay  me  his 
subscription  a  month,  or  two,  or  three  months  afterwards,  I  was  satisfied. 

81.594.  And  you  let  him  attend  tbe  Land  League? — Aes. 

81.595.  Though  be  bad  paid  nothing,  and  be  bad  not  been  admitted? — He  paid  it 
when  be  found  it  convenient. 

81.596.  But  be  paid  nothing  at  tbe  time  ? — Yes. 

81.597.  So  that  a  person  who  simply  said,  “  I  am  going  to  join  tbe  Land  League” 
would  have  bis  name  in  no  book,  and  yet  you  would  allow  him  to  attend  tbe  meeting  ? 
—  Yes.  Well,  I  should  know  tbe  sort  of  man  be  was  then. 

81.598.  But  you  would  take  him  on  trust? — Ahem  ! 

81.599.  You  would  take  him  on  trust? — I  would. 

81.600.  When  did  Thomas  Mulvahill  come  to  you  and  say  be  wished  to  become  a 
member  of  tbe  Land  League  ? — He  must  have  been  coming  to  me  before  be  attended 
that  meeting,  or  be  would  not  be  allowed  into  tbe  room. 

81.601.  It  was  quite  sufficient  if  anyone  came  into  tbe  room  to  say,  “Henry 
“  O’Connor,  I  am  going  to  join  tbe  Land  League  ”  ? — But  I  should  know  who 
he  was. 

81.602.  But  supposing  you  did  know  him,  that  made  him  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
membership  ? — If  he  was  not  objected  to  by  tbe  members  of  tbe  committee  or  by  any 
of  tbe  members  present. 

81.603.  His  name  would  be  found  in  no  book?— Not  at  that  time. 

81.604.  Not  until  be  paid  ? — Aes. 

81.605.  I  suppose  there  is  something  like  human  fallibility  in  your  place.  Did  they 
always  pay  ? — Every  member  paid. 

81.606.  Members  who  came  and  said  they  would  attend,  and  then  you  let  them  in  ? 
— Yes,  where  a  respectable  farmer  was  concerned. 

81.607.  What  do  you  represent  was  tbe  reason  they  did  not  pay  at  tbe  time? — I 
represent  a  very  good  reason  ;  they  bad  not  tbe  money  at  tbe  time. 

81.608.  He  was  a  respectable  man? — Yes.  D'A:  'i 

81.609.  Known  to  you? — Yes,  be  was. 

81.610.  And  known  to  you,  well,  as  a  respectable  farmer? — Yes,  certainly. 

81.611.  He  would  be  a  man  paying  35b  a  year  rent? — Yes. 

81.612.  46  acres?— Yes. 

81.613.  How  much  was  it  be  was  not  able  to  pay? — Ob  !  it  was  very  bard  to  get 

money  them  days.  % 

81.614.  How  much  was  it  be  was  not  able  to  pay  ? — Depression  brought  him  down. 

81.615.  How  much  money  was  it  he  was  not  able  to  pay  ? — Simply  tbe  very  reason 
be  bad  not  it  at  tbe  time  ;  when  be  bad  it  be  came  in  and  paid  it. 

81.616.  How  much  was  Mulvahill’s  subscription  ? — Mulvahill’ s  subscription  ?  If  you 
will  let  me  have  reference  to  tbe  old  book,  I  will  tell  you. 

81.617.  Was  it  3s.  ?— Yes. 

81.618.  Then  there  is  T.  G.  Pierce  ;  you  know  this  person,  T.  G.  Pierce  ? — Yes. 

81.619.  When  did  be  join  ? — I  think  be  joined  at  tbe  inception. 

81.620.  Who  was  bis  landlord? — Mr.  Pierce,  is  it? 

81.621.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Pierce? — Wilson  Gunn. 
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81.622.  Do  you  represent  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

81.623.  Is  his  name  in  this  book? — It  ought  to  be. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Aye,  aye. 

81.624.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Well,  my  Lord,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  for  us — 
we  need  not  get  into  false  issues  upon  this  matter.  Your  Lordship  will  see,  if  you 
look  at  this  book,  there  are  two  pages,  the  first  contains  the  names,  date,  and  amount 
of  subscription ;  the  second  contains  the  name  of  the  landlord,  agent,  subscription, 
and  observations ;  so  that  it  is  all  one  page  really.  One  half  of  this,  or  a  part  of  it,  has 
been  torn  out,  or  come  out,  somehow  or  another.  But  it  is  possible  to  identify  who 
the  persons  were  in  some  cases,  by  reference  to  the  name  of  the  landlord,  the  agent, 
and  the  subscription  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet.  Now,  my  Lord,  the  name  of  Wilson 
Gunn  appears  as  the  very  first  of  the  names  of  the  landlords  on  the  right-hand  side. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  so,  but  it  may  well  be,  that  that  may  represent  Mr. 
Pierce  ? — See  his  name  on  the  bottom  of  the  other  side  please,  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  League,  and  see  whether  you  can  come  across  the  name  of 
Thomas  Pierce. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  here  is  the  name,  “  Thomas  Pierce.”  There  is  also  put  in  in 
a  sort  of  coloured  pencil  by  the  solicitor,  what  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  of  the 
names  of  one  or  two  ;  I  do  not  want  your  Lordship  to  think  that  that  is  original. 

(Sir  j E.  James.)  My  learned  friend’s  very  lucid  explanation  has  made  it  clear,  but, 
my  Lord,  the  names  that  are  writtten  there  of  supposed  tenants  were  probably  written 
bv  my  friend’s  clients  to  suggest  that,  tracing  them  out  on  account  of  the  book  being 
torn ;  but  if  Pierce’s  name  appears  on  the  committee  that  answers  the  question. 

81.625.  Then  the  next  that  appears  in  this  list  is  Barry.  Up  to  this  date  of  the 
23rd  of  March  his  name  doe3  not  appear,  whether  it  appears  subsequently  we  will  look 
in  one  moment. 

81,625u.  If  any  one  of  these  persons  had  come  to  you  and  said,  “  I  wish  to  join  the 
Land  League,”  and  you  knew  him  to  be  a  respectable  person,  you  would  say,  “  Very 
well,  you  may  ”  ? — Certainly,  I  would  do  that. 

81.626.  “  And  attend  the  meetings  ”  ? — Yes. 

81.627.  “  Till  you  are  able  to  pay  ”  ? — Yes. 

81.628.  Then  his  name  would  not  appear  in  the  book  till  he  did  ? — Yes. 

(The  President.)  There  is  P.  Dee.  What  did  he  say  as  to  that? 

(Sir  E.  James.)  P.  Dee  is  not  in  that  book.  Patrick  Dee  is  in  the  book. 

(The  President.)  I  observed  John  Dee,  and  I  daresay  there  is  P.  Dee  as  well. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  is  T.  Dee. 

81.629.  (Sir  H.  James.)  The  only  other  name  I  have  to  mention  is  Barry.  Yes, 
Patrick  Dee  joined  March  20th,  1881.  See  if  you  find  Barry's  name  at  all.  Do  you 
know  what  Barry’s  Christian  name  is  ? — Barry  ? 

81.630.  Yes? — James  Barry. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  entry  ? 

(Mr.  Soames.)  The  10th  of  April. 

81.631.  (Sir  E.  James.)  We  will  take  it  Barry  became  a  member  on  the  10th  of 
April  1881,  the  meeting  being  the  25th  of  March.  Now  one  more  question  or  two  as 
to  these  outrages,  was  the  house  of  this  man  Sheehy  attacked  while  you  were  some¬ 
where  ? — I  heard  so. 

81.632.  Sergeant  Clark  was  stationed,  was  he  not,  at  this  place  ? — Yes. 

81.633.  Were  any  persons  arrested  ? — I  did  not  hear. 

81.634.  What  ? — I  did  not  hear  they  were. 

81.635.  Can  you  give  me  no  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — No. 

81.636.  Not  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not  arrested  ? — If  they  were  arrested, 
very  likely  I  would  hear  it ;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

81.637.  Were  they  summoned  at  all  before  the  magistrates,  or  not,  did  you  hear? — 
No,  I  did  not  hear. 

81.638.  When  did  you  go  to  America,  tell  me  again  if  it  does  not  trouble  you — was 
it  the  2nd  of  November  1881,  that  you  went? — Yes. 

81.639.  You  have  a  person  here  you  do  know,  of  the  name  of  Roche,  do  you  ? — 
Roche  ? 

81.640.  Yes  ? — I  would  like  to  hear  his  name  in  full. 
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81.641.  Have  you  got  more  than  one  Roche  then  ? — Yes;  three  or  four  Roche’s 
there. 

81.642.  Is  it  Michael  Roche  ?— ' Yes,  I  know  that  gentleman. 

81.643.  Was  he  attacked  and  shot? — Eh,  was  he  shot  ? 

81.644.  Was  he  attacked  or  shot  ? — Attacked — not  to  my  knowledge. 

81.645.  I  think  in  1882,  this  is,  I  would  not  be  sure.  I  have  given  you  the  names 
of  a  great  many  persons  that  you  say  are  still  at  Causeway  ;  there  are  some  other 
persons  whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  I  should  like  to  ask  about  Mr.  Pearce 
we  have  heard  mentioned  just  now,  is  he  living  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Lives  about  a 
mile  away. 

81.646.  He  was  president  of  your  Land  League  ? — President  of  the  Land  League? 

81.647.  Yes? — He  was  not  president  of  the  Land  League,  Father  O’Sheehy  was 
president  of  it. 

81.648.  What  was  he  on  the  Land  League,  on  the  executive  committee  ? — You  could 
see  it  in  that  old  book. 

81.649.  I  was  asking  your  assistance,  Mr.  Connor?— You  can  have  a  reference  to  it 
in  that  book. 

81.650.  You  know  what  he  was? — I  think  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

That  is  what  I  am  suggesting  to  you. 

[Mr.  Soames,  after  referring  to  the  book.)  Yes,  he  is  on  the  executive  committee. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  His  place  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel”  is  mentioned  as  that  of  vice- 
president. 

( Witness.)  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Sir  ? 

81.651.  I  am  speaking,  if  you  please,  of  the  year  1882  ?— There  may  be  a  meeting 
before  I  became  secretary,  and  he  might  be  vice-president. 

81.652.  It  was  not  before  that.  Was  Diggin  your  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

81,053.  Are  Mr.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Diggin  still  at  Causeway  ;  is  Mr.  Pearce  ? — No  ;  I 
told  you  Mr.  Diggin  has  gone  to  join  the  great  majority,  and  Mr.  Pearce  is  near  the 
majority  too. 

81.654.  Is  he  unwell  ? — Yes  ;  and  were  it  not  for  that  he  would  be  here  and  come 
at  his  own  expense. 

81.655.  Did  you  know  James  Halloran?  Is  he  living  near  Causeway  now  ? — Yes,  I 
think  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 

81.656.  Michael  Prenderville  ? — About  the  same  distance. 

81.657.  John  Fitzgerald  ? — There  is  no  such  man. 

81.658.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  Christian  name,  it  may  be  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  will 
take  it  at  present  Mr.  Fitzgerald? — I  will  improve  your  memory  by  telling  you  the 
man’s  name  is  Jeremiah  Fitzgerald. 

81.659.  And  as  I  never  knew  it  before,  it  cannot  be  improved.  It  appears  in  the 
book  J.  Fitzgerald.  Mr.  O’Connor  is  good  enough  to  say  it  is  Jeremiah ;  that  you  are 
sure  of.  Where  is  he  living  ? — At  a  place  called  Ballina  Green. 

81.660.  Is  that  near  Causeway  ? — About  a  mile  off  of  it. 

81.661.  Where  they  all  members  of  the  League,  the  names  I  have  given  you? — I 
should  have  reference  to  the  book  to  tell  you. 

81.662.  You  know  Jeremiah  Fitzgerald  ? — I  think  he  was. 

81.663.  These  are  all  the  books  you  can  give  us  of  the  National  League? — Those 
are  all  the  books  I  can  give  you  ;  if  there  were  more  I  would  give  them  to  you. 

81.664.  What  were  you  in  the  National  League  ? — I  was  secretary. 

81 .665.  When  did  you  become  so  ? — I  began  in  1886.  When  the  Land  League  was 
started  the  farmers  round  the  place  wanted  me  to  become  secretary,  and  I  refused. 
Thomas  Mulvahill  was  appointed,  but  still  I  did  the  business. 

81.666.  What  did  you  go  to  America  for? — To  better  my  condition. 

81.667.  You  came  back? — Yes. 

81.668.  Soon  after  you  acted  as  secretary,  of  course  you  kept  books  of  the  National 
League  ? — Yes. 

81.669.  Where  are  they  ? — I  can  produce  them  here  (the  witness  produced  a  book). 

81.670.  May  I  ask  you  what  book  this  is? — What  book  is  that  ?  It  is  tie  book 
where  the  names  of  the  members  were  kept  and  the  resolutions  were  passed. 
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81.671.  Where  is  your  minute  book? — That  is  the  minute  book,  there  is  another 
book  when  you  go  through  that  that  was  kept  by  the  treasurer,  and  they  are  about 
the  same,  we  had  business  the  same. 

[Another  bool:  was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.'] 

81.672.  Your  minute  books  does  not  seem  to  be  numbered  ? — They  were  not  kept  in 
a  very  regular  form  ;  still,  let  them  account  for  it. 

81.673.  You  kept  this  ?— Ahem. 

81.674.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  commenced  in  1886.  Is  that  the  year, 
1886  ?  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  in  giving  us  the  date  of  1886  as  the  establishment 
of  the  National  League? — No  ;  I  did  not  give  you  1886,  I  said  1885. 

81.675.  You  really  did  say  1886 ;  do  you  mean  1885  ? — I  do  mean  1885. 

81.676.  You  said  1886  ? — I  wanted  to  convey  the  time  I  was  appointed  myself  was 
in  1886  ? — Mullahill  was  appointed  in  1885.  I  was  appointed  myself  in  1886. 

81.677.  Therefore  the  League  commences  in  1885  ? — Yes. 

81.678.  You  have  known  this  district  some  time,  have  you  not? — I  have. 

81.679.  There  were  no  minutes  before  kept  until  you  kept  them  in  this  book  ?  —I 
think  I  kept  them  in  1885,  or  wrote  some  rather. 

81.680.  Do  you  know  where  we  shall  find  that  ?— I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the 
old  book. 

81.681.  This  is  the  old  book  ?— Yes. 

81.682.  The  first  commencement  is  the  16th  August,  I  think.  I  am  referring  to  the 
outrages.  Tell  me  this ;  how  long  have  you  known  this  district  of  the  Causeway  ?— 
About  40  years. 

81.683.  Should  you  call  it  a  peaceful  district  or  not.  I  will  give  you  the  year;  till 
the  year  1880  ? — Well,  it  was  not  the  most  peaceful  district  in  Kerry. 

81.684.  Do  you  know  what  we  call  agrarian  outrages  ? — I  know  what  are  called 
outrages. 

81.685.  Do  you  know  what  we  called  agrarian  outrages — outrages  connected  with 
the  land  ? — With  the  land  I  do. 

81.686.  I  will  give  you  this  as  an  example.  We  have  here  before  us  an  outrage  on 
the  18th  August  1885.  It  is  page  12,  No.  96  :  “  Maiming  cattle,  Garrett  Neill,  farmer, 
40  years.”  That  is  Tralee.  Now  we  come  to  Causewey.  Timothy  O’Connor,  farmer! 
60  years.  That  is  in  the  sub-district  of  Causeway  ;  there  were  two  cows  injured.  The 
motive  is  given  as  “  the  owners  purchased  hay  on  demesne  lands  contrary  to  resolutions 
“  passed  by  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  ”  ? — Will  you  read  that  ao-ain  ? 

I  did  not  catch  the  commencement  of  it.  n 

81.687.  The  names  I  gave  you  were  Garrett  Neill  and  Timothy  O’Connor.  That  is 
mentioned  under  sub-district  of  Causeway.  Then  there  is  injury  to  two  cows  belonging 
to  those  men  Neill  and  O’Connor,  which  were  maliciously  injured  by  10  inches  of&  the 
tails  being  cut  off.  The  motive  given  was  “  the  owner  purchased  hay  on  demesne 
“  lands  contrary  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League  ”  ? 

Yes,  I  know  the  case  now.  0  Connor  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  * 
our  branch  of  the  Land  League  you  allude  to,  and  some  how  or  other  the  tails  of  his 
cattle  were  cut  off  on  the  night  there.  You  will  find  a  resolution  condemning  it  in  that 
book.  ° 

81.688.  Is  it  true  that  O’Connor  and  Neill  had  purchased  hay  from  the  demesne 
lands  ?  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Neill  at  all.  I  can  only  account  for  O’Connor. 

81.689.  You  cannot  say  this  is  not  correct  ? — I  do  not  know  anythin^  about  Neill 
one  of  the  men  you  allude  to. 

81.690.  I  said  Garrett  Neill  ?— Yes. 

81.691.  You  do  know  him  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

81^692.  Is  it  true  either  of  these  men  had  purchased  hay  on  demesne  land  ? — Yes. 

81,693.  Had  that  purchase  been  effected  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  your  branch 
of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

8!>694.  Where  is  your  entry  of  that  ? — I  will  tell  you.  I  will  account  for  it. 

81,695.  (The  President.)  What  are  you  going  to  account  for— is  there  an  entry  ? _ 

Yes,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  book. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  16th  August — is  that  it  ? 

“  That  the  members  of  the  Causeway  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League 
condemn  m  the  strongest  language  the  conduct  of _ ” 
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(The  President.)  No,  that  is  not  the  one.  That  is  the  condemnatory  one. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  beg  your  Lordship’s  pardon.  I  think  this  is  it. 

“  The  members  of  the  Causeway  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League 
“  condemn  in  the  strongest  language  the  conduct  of  John  Flynn  and  of  John 
“  Kennedy - ” 

( The  Witness.)  No,  that  is  not  it.  If  you  handed  me  the  book  I  could  find  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Will  you  find  it  in  the  book  yourself,  because  that  is  the  first  I  can 
find.  The  point  in  the  resolution  condemned  the  persons  or  the  conduct  of  those 
persons  who  were  afterwards  visited  by  outrage.  That  is  your  Lordship  s  meaning. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

81.696.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Put  your  mind  to  this.  The  date  of  it  was  the  18th  of 
August  1885  ? — (After  referring  to  the  hook.)  You  will  find  it  there. 

[ The  hook  was  handed  to  Mr.  Beid. ] 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  In  1886.  This  is  the  one. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  No,  1885. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  my  Lord,  the  witness  evidently  has  his  mind  upon  another 
entry,  namely,  the  condemnation  of  the  outrage.  That,  of  course,  I  have.  You  are 
asked  whether  you  condemned  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  were  afterwards 
outraged.  That  is  the  point  that  is  put  to  you. 

81.697.  (Sir  B.  James.)  I  am  asking  you  the  question  you  will  attend  to,  my  friend, 
better  than  you  will  to  me,  no  doubt,  this  gentleman  put  it  to  you.  What  we  want 
to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  resolution  condemning  these  men  for  taking  the  hay 
off  the  demesne  land  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one.  One  was  passed,  because 
Neill  and  O’Connor  were  prominent  members  of  our  branch. 

81.698.  Now  you  know  that  they  did  pass  a  resolution  about  taking  the  hay  off  the 
demesne  land? — Yes,  we  did  pass  a  resolution  not  to  take  hay  off  a  demesne  land, 
because  we  had  some  small  farmers  broken  down  at  the  same  time,  and  we  wanted  that 
they  should  take  the  hay  from  them,  and  should  not  take  it  down  from  the  landlord. 

81.699.  When  was  it  you  passed  the  resolution? — We  passed  it  in  the  League 
room. 

81.700.  When? — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  date. 

81.701.  We  do  not  find  it  in  the  book.  Did  you  put  it  down  in  the  book? — I  am 
not  sure. 

[ The  witness  again  examined  the  hook.~\ 

81.702.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Is  that  it?— That  is  the  only  one  I  can  see. 

81.703.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Will  you  allow  me  the  book  ?  This,  my  Lord,  is  passed  on 
the  16th  August,  I  suppose  it  means  1885 : — 

We,  the  members  of  the  Causeway  Branch,  I.N.L.,  condemn  in  the  strongest 
“  language  the  conduct  of  Con  Flynn  and  John  Kenneddy  in  purchasing  meadow 
“  from  a  person  Kidfield,  lately  evicted  by  Samuel  Murray  Hussey,  of  eviction 
“  notoriety.” 

81,703a.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  Garrett  O’Neill  and  Timothy  O’Connor  ?— 

^*81 ,704.  That  is  the  reason  you  gave  it  to  me,  I  suppose  ;  then  I  suppose  from  that 
you  would  have  objected  to  anyone  buying  hay  off  the  demesne  land  under  the  same 
circumstances  you  condemned  on  the  16th  ?— That  would  remain  to  be  proved. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Now  Mr.  Reid,  you  wish  something  read  condemning  outrages. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  There  are  several ;  here  is  one ;  I  propose  to  read  several  in 

re-examination  : — 

“  We,  the  members  of  the  Causeway  Branch  of  the  Irish  National  League, 
“  condemn  the  action  of  those  perpetrators  who  commit  crime  by  cutting  the 
“  tails  of  cattle  in  Clashmellon,  such  action  being  strongly  condemned  by  the 
“  Central  League,  and  we  hope  the  perpetrators  will  be  brought  to  justice.” 

81,705.  (Sir  E.  James.)  You  had  the  rules  of  the  League,  had  you  not,  sent  to  you, 
telling  you  to  condemn  outrages  when  they  hurt  cattle?— The  rules  of  the  League  ? 
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81.706.  Yes  ?— The  rules  of  the  League  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  cattle. 

81.707.  You  do  not  understand  me  ;  did  you  not  know  by  the  rules  of  the  League 
you  were  to  condemn  the  maiming  of  cattle  ? — Yes,  without  the  rules  of  the  League  at 
all  we  would  condemn  that. 

81.708.  You  say  this  district  had  been  quiet  before  the  Land  League  was  established  ? 
— I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

81.709.  Had  you  many  agrarian  outrages  before  the  year  1880? — There  were 
agrarian  there  were  outrages  such  as  the  maiming  of  cattle  and  shooting  and  burning 
of  houses,  hay,  and  corn. 

81.710.  Let  me  give  you  three  or  four  years  before  1880 — how  many  had  you  before 
the  year  1880  ? — Three  or  four. 

81.711.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  them  ? — I  can. 

81.712.  Will  you  give  them  to  me  before  1880  ? — Yes. 

81.713.  What  were  they? — In  1879  a  landlord  was  fired  at  at  night  through  his 
parlour  window.  I  will  give  the  name  if  you  want  it. 

81.714.  What  is  it  ?— Charles  William  Stoughton,  that  was  in  September  1879.  In 
November  1880  the  house  of  one  Terence  Boyle  was  fired  into. 

81.715.  I  said  before  1880  for  a  reason,  I  do  not  object  to  your  mentioning  it,  but  I 
ask  you  before  1880  ? — I  will  give  you  1878  if  you  like.  The  house  of  a  man  named 
Maurice  Roche  was  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  year  1880  a  rick  of  turf,  his  property,  was 
burned. 

81.716.  We  have  some  outrages  which  we  have  here  in  the  particulars,  and  you 
knew  of  some  outrages— who  do  you  think  committed  the  outrages  in  this  district  ? — I 
could  not  form  an  opinion. 

81.717.  You  knew  the  district  well? — I  did,  I  knew  the  district  well. 

81.718.  And  you  knew  the  members  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  did. 

81.719.  And  many  of  these  men  who  were  members  of  the  Land  League  had  sons, 

young  men  ? — Some  had,  and  some  had  not.  ' 

81.720.  That  is  likely,  some  had — you  knew  there  was  some  Fenians  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  did  you  not? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  had  my  suspicion. 

81.721.  Did  you  see  any  strangers  come  into  your  neighbourhood  at  the  time  the 
outrages  were  committed  ?— No.  1  took  no  particular  notice.  I  was  only  in  the 
village  there  on  a  Sabbath  day — they  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  parishes  on  days 
like  that. 

81.722.  Speaking  to  you  as  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  you  knew  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  Land  League  ? — They  were. 

81.723.  How  did  you  enforce  them? — We  did  not  enforce  them;  any  resolutions 
that  are  in  that  book.  I  wrote  out  resolutions  ordering  people  not  to  work  for  men 
who  were  not  members  of  the  League,  but  that  was  to  bring  all  the  farmers  and 
labourers  into  one  body  under  the  advice  of  the  priest,  but  my  Lord  at  the  time  I 
wrote  out  those  resolutions  it  was  never  intended  that  any  harm  should  follow  or  even 
insult  to  any  man  who  did  not  fulfil  the  rules. 

81.724.  When  you  passed  your  resolutions  saying  certain  things  were  not  to  be  done, 
how  did  you  think  to  carry  them  out  ? — I  thought  there  was  no  way  in  the  world  that 
they  could  be  carried  out. 

81.725.  Then  what  was  the  use  of  them  ? — To  tell  any  labourers  not  to  work  for  the 
farmer  who  would  not  come  forward  and  be  a  member  of  the  League. 

81.726.  If  he  did  not  do  it  what  happened  to  him? — Nothing  would  happen  to  him. 

81.727.  Had  you  no  boycotting  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Had  we  no  what  ? 

81.728.  I  think  you  heard  me?— No,  I  did  not;  if  I  had  I  should  have  answered 
the  question. 

81.729.  Had  you  no  boycotting  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  was  something  in 
the  shape  of  boycotting. 

81.730.  What  was  the  shape? — There  was  a  case  where  Terence  Boyle  took  land 
belonging  to  Sullivan  ;  it  was  not  a  case  of  landgrabbing.  Sullivan  owed  him  a  great 
deal  of  money ,  and  when  times  were  depressed  and  he  was  not  able  to  pay  he  gave 
him  over  the  land  for  ten  years. 

81.731.  Was  boycotting  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  League  ?— It  was  the 
Land  League  did  not  know  the  circumstances  at  first,  but  it  did  afterwards. 

81.732.  Was  boycotting  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Land  League? — Boycotting 
would  be  approved  if  it  was  deserved. 
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81,733.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions  of  the  League? — Yes,  I 
would  approve  of  boycotting  if  there  was  landgrabbing  in  the  world. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  this  resolution  I  have  read  is  one  condemning  outrage 
of  a  particular  kind,  namely,  the  maiming  of  cattle.  I  have  to  read  the  next,  which 
condemns  something  else  : — 

“  The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Henry  O’Connor,  and  seconded  by 
“  Timothy  M.  O’Connor,  resolved,  that  we  condemn  in  the  strongest  language 
“  the  conduct  of  some  evil-disposed  ruffian  who  destroyed  a  quantity  of  newly  - 
“  cut  turf  on  the  bog  of  South  Ahare,  the  property  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  we 
“  brand  the  perpetrators  of  this  act  as  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  national  cause, 
“  and  a  curse  to  our  down-trodden  country.” 

Then  next : — 

“  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Causeway  Branch - ” 

No,  that  is  not  it. 

( The  Witness.)  Turn  on  the  next  leaf,  and  you  will  find  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.) — 

“  Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  this  branch,  condemn  in  the  strongest 
“  language  the  cold-blooded  murder  committed  on  young  Flahive  in  a  neigh- 
“  bouring  parish,  and  we  call  on  the  members  of  the  League  in  Kerry  to  do  all 
“  in  their  power  to  bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  that  are  dis- 
“  gracing  our  country  ;  and  be  it  further  resolved  that  we  offer  our  heartfelt 
“  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Patrick  Flahive.” 

My  Lords,  those  resolutions  begin  in  1885  ;  all  those  I  have  read  are  after  October 
1885,  going  on  to  1886. 

( Mr.  Murphy.)  October  1886,  that  is. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  )  If  you  please,  it  only  goes  up  to  that  date. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. 

81.734.  This  band  you  were  cross-examined  about.  Was  this  band  got  up  in  1872  ? 
— The  Causeway  brass  band,  sir  ? 

81.735.  Yes  ;  long  before  the  Land  League  ? — Oh,  long  before. 

81  736.  I  mean  it  was  not  a  cloak  for  the  Fenians,  or  rather  for  the  moonlighters? — 

Not  at  all. 

81.737.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  the  person  Fitzgerald,  whose  name  was  asked 
about,  was  a  person  who  was  called  upon  by  the  moonlighters,  and  not  a  moonlighter 
himself,  or  rather  he  was  called  upon  to  get  subscriptions.  I  think  your  Lordships 
ought  to  be  apprised  of  that  fact. 

81,737a.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  this,  as  to  the  character  of  Buckley  ;  you  know 
the  man  who  came  here  as  an  informer? — Yes. 

81.738.  What  was  Buckley’s  character  ;  was  he  a  man  who  would  be  believed  upon 
his  oath  ? — Oh,  no,  sir,  I  think  he  was  the  worst  character  in  all  Kerry  ;  I  say  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  desire  to  prove  a  multitude  of  convictions  against 
this  man  Buckley,  if  I  may  do  it  by  producing  certificates  of  the  convictions.  He 
admitted  to  a  good  many,  but  there  were  more. 

(The  President.)  I  should  suggest  that  that  would  be  better  rather  than  to  call 
witnesses  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

(Sir  II .  James.)  It  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  I  think  I  see  the  meaning  of  this 
resolution  ;  under  the  date  of  August  23rd  there  is  this  resolution : — 

“  We  the  members  of  the  League  call  upon  those  who  are  members  of  our 
“  branch  to  come  forward  on  next  Sunday  and  account  for  their  conduct  by 
“  cutting  hay  in  demesne  or  marsh  land  contrary  to  our  resolution  passed  some 
“  weeks  previous.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  16th 
of  August. 
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(Sir  S.  James.)  No,  it  is  some  weeks  previously. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Very  well ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  so.  It  may  be  it  relates  to 
that. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  witness  need  not  stop,  but  I  should 
like  the  other  resolutions  in  this  book  to  be  noticed. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  now  want  to  ask  your  Lordships  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  a 
matter  which  my  friend  adverted  to  yesterday.  My  learned  friend  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  O’Connor  asked  him  to  name  any  case  of  a  person  who  had  been 
outraged  for  taking  evicted  land  in  1850,  and  I  think  he  asked  as  to  1880.  I  have 
extracts,  if  I  may  use  them,  of  a  multitude  of  cases  where  I  can  give  name, 
date,  and  place,  and  I  can  give  more  if  necessary,  which  appeared  in  the  papers,  in 
the  “Freeman’s  Journal.”  My  friends  have  used  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  and 
other  papers,  and  I  am  aware  that  they  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they  are  owned 
by  some  or  one  of  the  individuals  charged,  but  in  effect  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  and  advantage  of  using  the  entries  in  those  papers.  I  cannot 
otherwise  prove  these  things,  except  by  calling  witnesses  who  will  remember  each 
particular  outrage,  for  this  reason,  that  the  constabulary  returns,  so  far  as  I 
know,  although  containing  the  nature  of  the  crime,  do  not  give  the  motives  of 
the  crime,  and  we  have  the  motives  of  the  crime.  For  some  period  from  1879 
there  was  a  confidential  return  made  to  your  Lordships,  but  we  have  not  got  those, 
with  the  motives,  earlier  than  that,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prove  this 
matter  from  the  constabulary  returns,  and  therefore  I  ask  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  name,  date,  and  place,  and  the  entry  in  the  newspapers  as  contemporaneous 
records  of  the  alleged  fact  that  these  things  occurred. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  it  is  in  reference  to  a  question  put  to  more  than  one 
witness  :  Can  you  state  any  outrage  of  such  a  character  before  such  and  such  a  time  ? 
The  witness  said,  “I  cannot  remember  any  particular  one,”  and  you  propose  to  give 
us  references  from  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal,”  do  I  understand,  of  outrages  of  that 
character  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  with  the  date,  place,  and  everything  else. 

(The  President.)  I  think  that  is  reasonable. 

(Sir  H.  .Tames.)  I  was  about  to  say,  if  my  friend  can  give  us  the  record  to  which  he 
refers,  I  think  we  can  obtain  the  official  returns  with  the  motive  attached  to  them,  and 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  very  much  obliged.  I  have  a  multitude  of  these  things 
relating  to  all  kinds  of  offences,  and  I  propose  not  to  read  them  all,  but  to  put  them 
in,  and  they  contain  five  columns  :  the  name  of  the  person  on  whom  the  outrage  was 
committed,  the  nature  of  the  outrage,  the  date,  the  locality,  probable  cause  of  outrage, 
and  the  heading. 

(The  President.)  How  can  it  be  dealt  with.  We  will  deal  with  it  when  we  next 
meet. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  a  very  compendious  matter  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.  If  my  friend 
will  separate  those  relating  to  Mr.  O’Connor’s  examination  I  will  see  what  can  be 
done. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  extremely  have  liked  to  do  that,  as  this  shows  records  in 
the  journals  of  the  day  of  multitudes  of  agrarian  outrages  ejusdem  generis. 

(The  President.)  I  quite  understand  your  point ;  I  am  only  suggesting  that  it  should 
be  looked  at  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  when  he  has  looked  at  it  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  They  are  not  merely  outrages  upon  persons,  but  attacks  on  houses, 
raids  on  cattle,  and  so  forth. 

(The  President.)  We  shall  be  able  to  discriminate,  no  doubt.  The  question  had 
reference  to  particular  outrages. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  is  accurate.  I  quite  appreciate  what  your  Lord- 
ship  has  said,  and  I  think  that  disposes  of  the  particular  point ;  but  we  also  should 
like  to  use  this  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  were  being  perpetrated  in 
the  10  years  preceding  the  Land  League. 

(The  President.)  Of  other  outrages? 

i  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  other  outrages ;  unless  your  Lordships  consider  there  is  anv 
other  method  by  which  we  can  get  at  it. 
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(The  President.)  I  am  not  able  at  the  moment  to  grasp  it  sufficiently  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  its  admissibility.  I  think  you  admit  that  it  does  not  arise  out  of  any 
question  that  was  addressed  to  Mr.  O’Connor? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  One  part  of  it  does  I  grant,  but  the  rest  of  it  of  course  is  a  part  of 
our  substantive  case.  It  was  put  by  the  Attorney- General  that  the  character  of  the 
crimes  committed  was  one  of  the  features  on  which  he  relied  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 
I  propose  to  show  as  Sir  Charles  Russell  did  in  his  speech  with  regard  to  previous 
years.  I  propose  to  show  the  nature  of  the  crimes  10  years  preceding  by  contempo¬ 
raneous  extracts  from  the  journals. 

(The  President.)  That  is  from  contemporaneous  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  From  1869  to  1879. 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  would  be  entitled  to  do  that. 

(Mr.  Loclcwood.)  Can  we  assist  your  Lordship  by  showing  you  the  kind  of  document 
(handing  same  in). 

(The  President.)  Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  proof  of  a  particular  outrage  would 
be  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  outrages  had  been  committed  before 
the  time  when  it  is  said  they  arose  out  of  the  influence  of  the  Land  League.  I  think 
that  the  proof  of  the  facts  would  be  admissible.  I  must  say,  and  we  all  agree,  that  we 
think  that  some  admission  of  this  kind  should  be  made  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  put  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  the  outrages  in  detail,  and  therefore  I  think  I  would 
request  you,  Sir  Henry,  to  have  the  kindness  to  look  at  that  list,  and  see  whether  you 
can  meet  the  view  which  I  have  expressed.  It  is  not  desirable  to  put  them  to  call 
witnesses  to  prove  the  facts,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  there  was  a  report  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day  of  the  particular  outrages. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  of  course  we  fully  accept  your  Lordship’s  suggestion. 
We  shall  consider  it,  and  I  will  give  my  friend  an  answer  on  Tuesday.  May  I  ask  you 
if  you  think  the  same  rule,  which  is  very  convenient,  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
circumstances  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  my  learned  friends  and  myself  to  prove 
the  conviction  of  Land  Leaguers,  and  we  were  endeavouring  to  show  the  offences  they 
had  been  convicted  of  in  relation  to  the  class  of  crime  we  were  considering,  by  records 
of  the  journal,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  discretion  said  we  must  prove  each  one 
of  those  convictions. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  I  understand  my  learned  friend  to  say  that  we  are  asked  to 
accept  the  statement  of  the  conviction  of  the  individuals,  or  are  we  asked  to  accept 
those  statements  in  the  newspapers  as  proof  that  they  were  Land  Leaguers — the  latter, 
of  course,  I  cannot  accept. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  In  the  same  way  as  }  ou  are  trying. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  deference,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  the  difference.  In 
the  first  place  the  counsel  for  the  “  Times  ”  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer 
to  any  of  the  journals.  In  effect  it  is  evidence  against  64  persons,  other-  than  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan,  what  occurs  in  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper.  At  all  events  it  was  brought 
in  and  used  against  them.  That  is  the  first  distinction,  and  now  upon  that  we  should 
have  similar  indulgence  in  matters  not  of  a  political  nature,  namely,  the  records  of 
crimes  as  they  appear  to  have  existed  between  1869  and  1879.  Now  my  learned  friend 
Sir  Henry  James  asks  that  I  should  admit  statements,  as  I  gather,  in  any  newspaper  that 
So-and-so  was  a  Land  Leaguer.  It  may  be  inferred  by  your  Lordships  that  it  has  been 
the  business  of  a  multitude  of  persons  to  make  out  that  persons  convicted  of  crime  have 
been  Land  Leaguers,  and,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  heated  controversy,  there  have  been 
statements  of  newspapers  on  the  one  side  that  the  criminals  were  members  of  the  body 
and  on  the  other  side  that  they  were  not.  I  should  say  that  is  not  unnatural.  I  have 
invited  them  from  the  commencement  to  prove  that  these  men  were  Land  Leaguers,  and 
in  regard  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  Mr.  Harrington  asked  one  witness  if  he  knew  any 
officials  of  the  Land  League  who  were  convicted  ;  he  said  only  one,  and  going  from 
the  officials  to  the  members  he  asked  the  same  question,  and  he  said  only  one.  That 
is  the  position  we  have  taken  up  from  the  commencement. 

(Sir  JI.  James.)  As  I  have  said  before,  we  will  take  the  full  weight  of  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  suggestion,  but  may  I  say  that  ail  my  friend  is  seeking  to  obtain  by  reference  to 
the  journal  he  could  obtain  by  application,  or  by  your  Lordship’s  direction  to  the 
authorities  ;  all  the  materials  of  the  documents  existed  in  past  time. 

(The  President.)  If  that  be  the  case  we  can  cut  the  matter  short  by  giving  directions 
that  such  information  should  be  supplied. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  that  was  so. 

(The  President.)  I  deal  with  it  as  I  did  before.  You  will  have  it  taken  in  a  more 
authentic  form.  We  will  desire  the  secretary  to  write  a  letter.  If  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  specify  for  the  instruction  of  the  secretary  exactly  what  it  is  you  want,  the 
periods,  I  mean,  you  wish  to  cover,  he  will  write  for  it  and  get  the  information  for 
you. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  These  are  taken  from  all  over  Ireland 
in  all  the  different  counties. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  a  record  ? 

(Sir  H-.  James.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  there  are  ample  means  of  identity. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,.)  May  I  suggest  also  to  your  Lordships  that  we  should  see  the  out¬ 
rage  books,  I  do  not  mean  the  confidential  No.  2  book ;  I  mean  the  outrage  book 
No.  1.  I  directed  that  the  solicitors  in  the  different  districts  in  Ireland  should  ask 
leave  to  see  the  books,  and  they  were  refused  permission  after  consultation  with  head¬ 
quarters.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  long  lists  were  proved  by  the  Attorney- General.  I 
do  not  want  to  enter  into  this  in  a  controversial  manner  at  all,  but  they  were  referred 
to  by  witnesses  who  were  called,  but  besides  that  there  were  lists  referred  to,  and  the 
books  were  produced.  I  do  not  see  what  objection  there  can  be  now  to  our  seeing 
No.  1  outrage  book  in  the  different  counties  by  a  properly  credited  agent  in  order  that 
we  may  find  as  we  have  always  suggested  that  there  are  many  outrages  committed  at 
these  different  periods. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  No.  I  would  not  give  the  motive. 

(Mr.  R,  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  would  say  the  book  we  asked  for  was  outrage 
book  No,  1,  not  outrage  book  No.  2.  I  wanted  to  have  a  list,  and  it  was  not  shown  to 
us  after  consultation  with  head-quarters. 

(The  President,)  Of  oourse  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  those  upon 
whom  responsibility  is  thrown  of  saying  what  cannot  be  disclosed,  but  apart  from  that 
question  we  are  prepared  to  give  the  authority  you  ask  for. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases!  That  is  the  outrage  book  No.  1.  I  do 
not  want  the  confidential  one. 

(The  President.)  Yes.  > 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  mean  the  one  that  is  treated  as  not  confidential  here. 

\The  President.)  You  want  it  from  1869  to  1879  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  I  am  told  by  those  who  instruot  me,  and  who  know  this  much 
better,  that  there  are  no  returns  that  will  give  this  information.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  they  kept  confidential  book  No.  2  before  the  commencement  of  the  Land 
League. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Supposing  it  could  be  got,  a  return  similiar  to  this  which  we  call 
a  confidential  return,  one  going  from  1869  to  1879,  or  1859,  that  would  be  exactly 
what  you  want  you  know. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  it  would  really  be  if  it  was  in  existence. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  I  know,  if  it  could  be.  got. 

(The  President.)  If  it  is  not  in  existence  we  cannot  help  you ;  if  it  is,  we  will  direct 
that  this  same  return  be  made  up  from  1869. 

(Mi  •  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  af paid  it  will  be  a  large  return  $  it  would  have  to  be  in  regard 
to  other  counties  too.  ° 

(The  President.)  But  you  must  put  some  limit  upon  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  try^and  consider  a  limit,  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  it. 

(The  President.)  We  may  be  involving  some  one  or  other  in  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  money. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  )  If  your  Lordships  will  allow  it,  I  will  consider  how  it  can  be 
shortened  and  limited,  and  will  mention  it  to  your  Lordships  again. 


Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Kenny  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

91,732.  You  are  a  physician  in  Dublin? — Yes,  I  have  been  practising  in  Dublin  for 
the  last  20  years. 

81,740.  And  a  Member  of  Parliament  ? — I  am  Member  of  Parliament  for  South 
Cork. 
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81.741.  And  were  you  a  member  of  the  Home  Rule  League  from  the  beginning  ? — 

I  was,  from  its  foundation. 

81.742.  And  have  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League,  and 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  their  objects? — Certainly. 

81.743.  And  did  you  go  in  the  summer  of  1880  to  investigate  the  famine  from  a 
scientific  as  well,  I  suppose,  as  a  charitable  point  of  view  ? — Yes ;  it  was  chiefly  from 
the  controversial  point  of  view.  There  was  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  I  went 
with  a  colleague.  Dr.  Sigerson,  to  investigate  whether  famine  existed  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  or  not.  It  was  denied,  and  we  went  to  see  whether  the  denial  was  right. 

81J44.  Did  you  find  there  was  famine  or  not  in  Mayo  and  Galway  ? — We  did  ;  we 
found  it  remained  all  over  that  district. 

81.745.  And  was  the  distress  extreme? — Extreme  beyond  anything  I  could  have 
believed  to  exist. 

81.746.  In  December  1880  were  you  appointed  or  did  you  take  the  office  of  co¬ 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  with  Patrick  Egan  ? — As  well  as  my  memory  serves  me 
it  was  in  December  1880. 

81.747.  And  Messrs.  Biggar  and  O’Sullivan  were  the  other  treasurers? — Joint 
treasurers  with  us. 

81.748.  Did  Mr.  Biggar  appear  in  the  matter  at  all? — Mr.  Biggar,  not  residing  m 
Dublin,  very  seldom  acted.  He  was  only  occasionally  in  Dublin,  and  therefore  could 

not  act. 

81.749.  Did  Egan  mostly  act  himself? — Egan  was  the  acting  treasurer. 

8L750.  After  Mr.  Egan’s  departure  to  Paris,  in  February  of  1881,  did  you  do  any 
of  the  work  yourself  of  the  treasurers  of  the  League  ? — Yes ;  I  was  sole  acting 
treasurer  after  that  until  my  arrest  in  October  1881  ;  that  is,  acting  treasurer  in 

Dublin.  .  „ 

81.751.  From  February  1881  to  October  1881  you  were  the  sole  acting  treasurer  of 

the  Land  League  ? — Yes.  ,  ,,  . 

81.752.  Did  you  sign  cheques,  and  take  up  cash,  and  see  to  the  cash  book,  and  that 

it  corresponded  with  the  bank  book  ? — Yes. 

81.753.  And  was  the  method  for  grants  to  be  passed  by  the  executive,  and  then  the 

cheque  presented  to  you  for  signature  ? — Quite  so. 

81 .754.  I  do  not  want  unduly  to  enter  into  these  accounts,  but  was  the  account 
originally  kept  in  the  head  office  of  the  Hibernian  Bank?— Yes,  it  was  originally,  and 
afterwards  transferred  over  to  the  O’Connell  Street  branch.  It  was  transferred  from 
the  head  office  in  College  Green  to  a  branch  office  in  0  Connell  Street.  That  was  for 
convenience,  simplv  for  my  convenience. 

81.755.  Now,  in"  the  period  while  you  were  sole  treasurer,  for  good  or  bad  reason, 
were’ you  in  apprehension  of  the  Government  making  a  raid  upon  your  bank  account 
in  order  to  interfere  with  your  operations  ? — Yes,  to  interfere  in  some  way  which  would 
incommode  or  inconvenience  us. 

81.756.  And  did  you  thereupon  give  any  directions  as  regards  paying  the  moneys  ot 
the  League  to  different  accounts  ?— Yes,  I  got  leave  to  transfer  some  of  the  funds 
which  stood  previously  in  the  threo  names  of  my  colleagues  to  a  separate  account 
which  would  be  in  my  own  name,  and  which  therefore  I  could  claim  as  my  own 
property  if  it  were  interfered  with. 

81.757.  Were  any  of  the  funds  put  in  the  names  of  any  other  persons  ?— Not  that  1 
remember  at  the  present  moment. 

81.758.  (  The  President.)  Where  was  that  which  was  lodged  in  your  name  ? — I  think 
it  was  after  the  transfer  from  College  Green  to  O’Connell  Street. 

81.759.  It  was  still  in  the  same  bank  ? — Yes,  it  was  still  in  the  same  bank. 

81*, 760.  Although  in  your  name  ? — Yes,  it  was  simply  a  precaution. 

81.761.  (Mr.  JLT.  Reid.)  After  that  date  who  was  it  that  drew  cheques  upon  this 
branch  upon  these  several  accounts  ? — I  continued  as  before  to  draw  cheques. 

81.762.  And  in  fact  were  all  the  cheques  that  were  drawn  upon  the  Land  League 
funds  during  that  period  drawn  by  yourself? — Certainly. 

81.763.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kettle  was  a  secretary  at  any  time  ? — Yes,  he 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  Land  League. 

81.764.  Did  he  ever  sign  cheques  with  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  occasionally.  I  am  sure 
he  did.  I  am  quite  confident  he  did. 
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81,765.  And  did  Mr.  Sexton  also  sign  cheques  with  you  ? — Certainly, 


81.766.  ( The  President.)  That  would  be  before  it  was  transferred  into  your  name  ? _ 

Ihe  transfer  was  only  of  a  portion  of  the  fund,  what  I  considered  a  surplus  portion 
over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for  everyday  use ;  but  the  old  account  would  be 
signed  by  myself  and  any  one  of  the  secretaries. 

81.767.  After  Mr.  Kettle’s  arrest  did  you  sometimes  advance  money  out  of  your  own 
private  account  ? — Frequently. 

81.768.  When  the  secretaries’  signature  was  not  available  ?— Frequently,  small  sums 

never  very  large.  ’ 

81.769.  Now,  what  books  did  you  see,  or  know,  or  have  access  to  during  the  period 
that  your  were  secretary  ? — The  books  that  I  chiefly  had  access  to  were  the  cash  book 
and  the  bank  book.  I  could  have  had  access  if  I  chose  to  exercise  my  right  to  do  so 
to  all  the  books ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  books  I  had  access  to  or  made  access 
to  were  the  cash  book  and  the  bank  book. 

81.770.  I  will  take  that  to  begin  within.  I  should  like  for  the  purposes  of  identifi¬ 
cation  to  be  able  to  see  those  now  if  possible.  (D1  D'1  IP  were  handed  to  the  witness ,) 
Was  there  a  ledger  do  you  know  ? — There  was.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  call 


it  a  ledger.  I  might  call  it  an  account  book. 

81,771.  I  do  not  trouble  about  the  names  of  the  books.  I  want  as  far  as  I  can 


to  get  at  what  the  substance  of  them  was.  Do  you  recognise  those  books  ? —  I  cannot 
say  1  recognise  their  actual  physical  appearance,  but  when  I  look  into  them  I  recognise 

Sfirnfi  nf  f  hpm  6 


81,772  Are  the  books  you  oall  a  cash  book  and  bank  book  amongst  those  ? _ The 

bank  book  is  not ;  one  of  the  cash  books  oertainly  is.  The  cash  book  is,  but  the  bank 


book  is  not. 


81,773.  I  do  not  want  to  call  them  bynames  favourable  or  not? — In  a  general 
sense  1  recognise  that  one,  but  I  cannot  say  specifically.  This  is  the  one  I  recognise 

81,/ 74.  What  is  the  number  of  it? — It  is  marked  D1. 

81,775.  Do  you  recognise  that? — That  one  is  familiar. 

*s  that  what  y°u  cal1  a  cash  book  ?— That  is  what  I  call  a  cash  book,  yes. 
y°U  rec*°gmse  wbat  you  call  the  bank  book  there? — No,  the  bank  book 

is  not  there. 

81,778.  Look  inside  the  cash  book  and  see  if  it  is  there,  the  bank  account  ? — Oh 
certainly,  the  bank  account.  ' 


oi ’^oa*  3°U  sP°k-e  a  bank  book  ? — I  spoke  of  a  bank  pass  book. 
81,780.  You  meant  a  nass  bonk  ? — Yea  T  111  O  O  4  n  t"\  n  /~v  1  t- 


Certainly. 
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81.791.  Were  grants  made  to  evicted  tenants  ? — Certainly. 

81.792.  And  for  law  costs,  and  so  forth  ? — Certainly. 

81.793.  Some  grants  were  made  by  order  of  the  executive  council  passed  to  you, 
and  for  which  you  issued  your  cheques  ? — All  grants  we  made  in  that  way. 

81.794.  Did  you  yourself  in  all  cases  know  for  what  purpose  those  cheques  were 
designed  ?  I  mean,  did  you  know  what  the  destination  of  the  cheques  was  ?  -No. 

81.795.  You  had  faith,  I  suppose,  in  your  colleagues,  and  acted  upon  their  direc¬ 
tions? — Yes  ;  just  as  they  had  in  me.  . 

81  796.  I  come  to  two  cheques  in  October  of  1881,  one  for  4 1.  10s.,  and  the  otner  for 
6/..  which  appear  to  have  been  paid  to  a  Mr.  Horan,  at  Castleisland.  You  heard  those 
circumstances  commented  upon? — Yes;  I  have  heard  them  in  the  course  of  the 

evidence.  , 

81.797.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  yourself  can  tell  me  whether  you  were  piesent 

at  the  time  when  the  61.  Horan  cheque  was  drawn  ?  Well,  I  am  almost  certain  I  was 

not.  In  fact,  I  am  confident  I  was  not.  <  .  . 

81  798.  Do  you,  at  all  events,  recollect  any  conversation  or  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  grant  of  61.  ?— None,  whatever.  I  never  heard  of  the  transaction  until  I  saw  it 

in  evidence  here.  t 

81.799.  You  signed  both  the  cheques  ?— If  my  signature  is  to  the  cheques,  un¬ 
doubtedly  I  signed  them.  Of  course,  if  my  signature  is  to  the  cheques,  it  is  proof  I 
signed  them.  °  I  do  not  deny  my  signature  ever.  If  that  is  what  Mr.  Murphy  is 
lauo-hino-  at  he  is  welcome  to  it.  What  I  mean  is,  although  I  signed  the  cheque,  to  me 
it  would  be  purely  a  ministerial  act.  If  the  cheque  were  presented  to  me  m  a  proper 
wav  I  would  sign  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  assume  it  was  all  right. 

81  800.  I  suppose  on  some  occasions  you  would  be  present  when  orders  were  given 
for  cheques  to  be  signed  ?— Certainly  ;  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
81,801.  And  when  claims  and  requests  were  passed  ?— Certainly. 

81  802.  Do  you  recollect  on  any  occasion  any  application  for  charity  being  gran  ted 
I  use  the  word  in  its  largest  sense— any  application  being  granted  of  a  charitable 
character  ?  —Occasionally  small  grants  were  given  under  special  circumstances,  but 
we  were  not  a  charitable  organisation  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  after  the  Relief 
of  Distress  Fund  was  exhausted  we  gave  no  grants  which  could  be  considered 


81.803.  Grants  to  evicted  tenants  were  in  a  sense  charitable.  I  want  to  exclude 
them  ?— Certainly,  I  understand  that. 

81.804.  Apart  from  them  were  there  one  or  two  cases? — One  or  two  trivial 

C*  Q 

81  805.  Will  you  tell  me  any  you  recollect  ? — I  will  tell  you  one.  In  the  summer 
il  think  in  August)  of  1881,  after  Parliament  had  risen,  Mr.  Parnell  came  back  and 
there  was  a  o-reat  reception  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and  the  crowd  was  so  great 
m  welcoming  him  home  that  some  people  were  injured,  and  at  his  request  I  inquired 
into  the  cases  and  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  and  gave  some  trivial  grants  of  course 
having  it  properly  passed,  to  the  persons  who  had  suffered.  They  were  of  a  trivial 
nature  and  amounted  I  think  to  20 l.  only. 

81.806.  Did  you  yourself  on  that  occasion  go  round  ? — Yes,  I  visited  all  the  persons 

who  were  injured.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ,  T  u  ^ 

81.807.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  recollect  ? — I  think  that  is  the  only  one  I  recall  au 

the  present  moment.  T  ,  , .  ,  ,  ,  , 

81.808.  Now,  on  the  24tli  of  October  1881  I  believe  you  were  arrested  as  a  suspect  ? 


81  809.  Together  with  the  other  Irish  leaders  ? — Yes.  . 

81.810.  For  a  fortnight  preceding  the  24th  of  October,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  fortnight  or  about  how  long,  but  for  some  period  did  you  at  the  request  of  your 
colleagues  refrain  from  going  to  the  office  of  the  League,  and  sign  cheques  at  your 

house  when  they  were  brought  ?— I  did.  _  .  . 

81.811.  And,  of  course,  during  that  period  you  would  not  attend  the  meetings  . 
No,  I  would  not  attend  the  meetings,  and  would  not  know  what  the  particular  grants 

81.812.  The  cheque  was  dated  the  13th  of  October.  The  resolution  was  the  12th  of 
October,  I  think,  or  the  last  preceding  meeting.  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  At 
all  events  the  13th  of  October  was  the  date  of  the  cheque.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
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cheques  dated  the  13th  of  October  were  signed  by  you  in  your  house  ? — I  think  they 
were,  because  that  would  be  covered  by  the  period  at  which  I  was  absenting  myself 
purposely  from  the  office. 

81.813.  At  that  time  wos  there  an  apprehension  of  a  raid  upon  the  office  ? — Yes. 

81.814.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  had  been  desired  by  your  colleagues 
to  abstain  from  going  to  the  office  ? — That  was  one  one  of  them.  My  colleagues  did 
not  wish  me  to  be  arrested.  They  knew  I  would  if  I  was  seen  there. 

81.815.  They  wanted  you  to  evade  arrest  ? — Yes,  they  wanted  me  to  avoid  arrest. 

81.816.  At  least,  not  to  court  arrest.  Then  I  believe  we  have  it  proved  that  the 
books  were  removed  for  safety  to  different  places  ? — They  were  removed.  Some  of 
them  at  least  were  removed. 

81.817.  You  have  made  an  affidavit  about  Maloney? — Yes. 

81.818.  Had  you  yourself  seen  these  books  from  the  time  when  you  left  the  Land 
League  offices  in  October  of  1881  until  they  were  produced  here  after  Mr.  Parnell’s 
examination  ? — No,  I  never  saw  one  of  them. 

81.819.  Have  you  seen  any  other  books  of  the  League? — I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  any  of  the  others. 

81.820.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge. 

81.821.  Did  you  give  up  the  books  which  were  in  your  possession  to  Mr.  Maloney? 
— W  ell,  I  did  not  give  them  directly.  I  did  not  hand  them  to  him  or  perform  any  act 
whereby  I  could  convey  that  I  actually  gave  them  to  him,  but  I  assume  they  passed 
into  his  possession.  I  think  I  must  have  made  some  little  error  in  my  affidavit  as  to 
that.  I  think  I  stated  I  gave  them  to  him.  That  is  not  what  I  meant  to  state.  What 
I  meant  to  state  was  I  believe  they  had  passed  into  his  possession  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  being  co-treasurer  at  that  time,  he  being  appointed  co-treasurer  with  me  at  my 
request. 

81.822.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  Mr.  Egan  having  any  of  these  books? — I  have 
no  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Egan  having  any  of  them. 

81.823.  Tell  me  your  best  recollection  ? — But  my  best  recollection  is,  he  must  have 
got  at  some  subsequent  period  the  bank  pass-book  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  audit 
which  he  subsequently  made.  But  I  am  not  at  all  certain  on  the  point. 

81.824.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  books  with  him  in  Paris? — No,  I  do  not 
know  positively.  I  assume  that  he  had  books,  because  he  kept  accounts  in  Paris,  of 
course,  which  would  be  a  cheque  on  our  books.  Inasmuch  as  he  transmitted  the 
money  to  me  he  must  have  kept  books  for  that  purpose,  and  I  dare  say  I  saw  the 
books  with  him,  but  I  cannot  recollect. 

81, 824a.  Now  Mr.  Farragher  has  been  called  ? — Yes. 

81.825.  What  was  his  position? — He  was  a  clerk  in  a  very  subordinate  position. 

81.826.  At  what  time  did  he  begin  to  act? — My  recollection  is  that  he  was  not  in 
the  office  when  I  took  up  the  duties  of  the  treasurership. 

81.827.  The  date  of  that  was  February  1881? — That  would  be  early  in  February, 
about  the  4th  February,  I  should  say. 

81.828.  He  says  he  bore  letters  with  cheques  from  Mr.  Egan  to  Mr.  Mullett  during 
the  period  in  the  summer  of  1881 — July  1881,  and  again  just  before  the  suppression  of 
the  League,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  in  1881.  Was  Mr.  Egan  at  that  time  in  Dublin 
regularly,  to  begin  with  ? — Not  for  an  instant. 

81.829.  You  say  he  was  not  at  all  there  ? — Not  for  an  instant. 

81.830.  After  February  1881  ? — Not  from  the  time  he  went  away  in  February  1881 
till  he  returned  in  August  of  1882. 

81.831.  You  never  saw  him  in  Ireland  ? — Never. 

81.832.  There  have  been  some  “  United  Ireland  extracts  put  in  to  show  that  he  was 
there  during  1881,  at  all  events  during  October  1881  ? — It  must  be  an  error. 

81.833.  Can  you  explain  in  any  way  how  his  name  should  have  appeared  in  United 
Ireland  ? — I  daresay  it  may  have  been  put  in  purposely  to  deceive  the  detectives  who 
were  known  to  be  watching  for  him. 

(Mr.  JR.  T.  JReid.)  The  extracts  are  put  in  shortly  after  Farragher’s  evidence. 

81.834.  ( The  President. )  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  in  some  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — No,  he  was  in  Paris. 

81.835.  Then  I  do  not  see  what  purpose  could  have  been  served  by  deceiving  the 
detectives? — He  had  visited  England  several  times  during  that.  He  was  safe^from 
arrest  in  England,  but  he  was  not  in  Ireland. 
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81.836.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  was  in  England,  I  believe? — He  was. 

81.837.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  did  they  want  Egan  for  in  the  early  part 
of  1881  ? — They  wanted  him  at  the  time  he  went  away  because  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  League,  and  they  were  at  the  time  desirous  of  catohing  as  many  of  the 
prominent  people  connected  with  it  as  possible.  They  thought  possibly  they  would 
paralyse  our  action  by  arresting  the  treasurer. 

81.838.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  When  he  went  away  he  was  afraid,  I  suppose,  of  being 
arrested  us  a  suspect? — No,  the  Coercion  Act  was  not  in  existence  then.  He  went 
away  to  take  care  of  the  money  as  treasurer.  He  thought  the  money  would  be  safer 
out  of  Ireland,  and  he  went  away  for  that  purpose. 

81.839.  Was  that  in  February  1881  when  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1881  was  brought 
into  Parliament? — Yes,  but.it  was  not  passed. 

81.840.  It  was  brought  into  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1881  ?— 
It  was  announced  in  the  Queen’s  speech. 

81.841.  After  that  he  went  with  funds  to  Paris? — Yes,  he  went  away. 

81.842.  I  think  that  is  really  an  answer.  At  page  2071  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  15th 
October  1881  refers  to  weekly  meeting  of  the  Land  League  and  to  Patrick  Egan  being 
present — Arthur  O’Connor,  T.  D.  O’Sullivan,  John  Ferguson,  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  and 
Patrick  Egan.  That  is  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given.  And  on  October 
8th.  1881,  “  United  Ireland  ”  states  that  Egan  came  on  Tuesday  and  visited  the  suspects. 
Your  Lordship  may  recollect  that  piece  of  evidenoe. 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

81.843.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Did  Mr.  Egan  go  and  visit  the  suspects  in  Kilmainham, 
then  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  was  impossible. 

81.844.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  piece  of  brag,  or  what  it  was  intended  to 
be  ? — I  have  some  vague  recollection  ;  I  have  only  some  dim  recollection  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  joke  at  the  time. 

81.845.  Are  you  quite  clear  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  not,  in  fact,  in  Dublin;  at  least 
vou  never  saw  him  ? — I  am  quite  certain  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  when  he  is  alleged 
to  have  been  there  in  Ireland. 

81,816.  He  came  back  in  the  autumn  of  1882  ? — I  think  in  August  1882. 

81.847.  And  remained  unmolested  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  ?— The 
Coercion  Act  expired  in  September  of  that  year,  and  there  was  a  general  amnesty. 
Nobody  was  arrested  after  August  in  that  year.  He  remained,  then,  1  think,  until 
the  following  year.  I  forget  really  the  time  he  went  away ;  perhaps  November  of 
that  same  year. 

81.848.  Now  do  you  recollect  (if  you  cannot  recollect  with  precision  I  need  not 
trouble  you  about  it)  how  long  Farragher  was  in  this  office?-— I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
say  how  long  he  was  there,  but  I  should  say  about  six  months  altogether. 

81.849.  Did  you  yourself  go  to  Boulogne  and  also  to  Wales,  in  order  to  meet  Mr, 
Enan  ? — I  did. 

81.850.  During  the  coercion  period  ?- During  the  coercion  period,  before  I  was 
arrested. 

81.851.  Was  that  because  of  his  fear  of  returning  to  Ireland  ?—  It  was  ;  certainly  he 
would  be  arrested  the  moment  he  put  foot  in  Ireland. 

( The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  to  whom. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  gentleman  went  to  Boulogne  and  also  to  Bangor  in  Wales 
to  meet  Egan  during  the  period  of  Forster’s  Act  being  in  force. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  1881  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  was  in  force  from  April  in  1881  until,  1  think,  August  1882. 

81.852.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  was  Egan  a  man  as  far  as  you  observed  of  respect¬ 
able  character  ? — I  believed  ho  was  a  thoroughly  honourable,  straightforward  man.  I 
believe  so  still. 

81.853.  You  must  permit  me  to  put  this  question  to  you,  Dr.  Kenny.  Have  you 
been  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  perpetration  of  or  the 
connivance  at  crime  or  outrage  ? — No,  in  no  way. 

81.854.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  as  treasurer  of  the  League  and  an  active 
member  of  it  all  the  time,  was  any  part  of  the  League  funds  devoted  to  criminal 
purposes  ? — Certainly  not,  not  a  farthing. 

81.855.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Major  Le  Caron  refers  to  this  witness  at  page  2501  ;  but 
in  my  memory  said  nothing  of  particular  moment  except  that  he  entertained  Major  Le 
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Caron  ?  "Well,  lie  says  so,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  It  is  not  an  impossibility. 

81,856—7.  Major  Le  Caron  states  that  you  said  that  you  were  perfecting  the  organisa¬ 
tion  (this  is  about  June  1881),  needing  a  little  more  time,  and  that  you  said  you  were  feed¬ 
ing  the  people  in  prison,  and  that  in  10  days  you  would  have  a  man  in  charge  in  every 
county  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind  to  him.  I  do  not  recollect 
it  at  all.  I  know  there  was  such  a  man  visiting  Dublin.  The  circumstance  which 
makes  me  aware  of  it  is  that  in  tearing  up  some  cards  and  things  I  found  in  a  box  of 
mine  last  summer,  long  before  this  Commission  was  thought  of,  I  happened  to  come 
across  a  card,  “  Monsieur  le  Dodeur  le  Oaron :  ”  and  I  tore  it  up  like  the  other  cards. 
Therefore  I  assume  he  did  call  on  me,  but  I  remember  nothing  about  him ;  and  I  am 
sure  his  account  of  visiting  me  at  Kilmainham  is  purely  apocryphal. 

81.858.  He  says  he  had  a  conversation  with  Boy  ton  when  no  warder  was  present 
and  that  you  were  present  at  the  time  ?— That  is  impossible.  That  is  not  true. 

81.859.  It  is  not  the  fact,  you  say  ? — Certainly.  It  is  impossible. 

81.860.  He  adds  that  Boyton  wished  him  to  say  to  the  boys  on  his  return,  “  They 

know  I  am  sound  ”  ? — It  was  impossible  he  could  be  there.  ’  J 

81.861.  You  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  kind  ?— No,  he  never  was  there  with  me. 
That  story  is  untrue. 

81.862.  “  If  they  could  only  see  the  national  spirit  aroused  in  the  country  by  the 

“  open  movement  they  would  never  oppose  it.”  Did  you  bring  out  a  note  from 
Boyton  with  a  photograph  (p.  2503)  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  am  sure  1  did 
not.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  visit 
Kilmamham  with  me,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  he  could  be  alone  with  a  prisoner, 
especially  if  I  was  present,  because  I  was  visitiug  Boyton  as  a  doctor,  as  his  physician 
and  Le  Caron  could  not  have  been  with  me.  He  would  not  have  been  permitted  for  a 
moment  to  come  in.  1 


Examined  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

81.863.  You  have  said  the  informer  Farragher  was  employed  for  six  months  in  the 
Land  League  ? — I  think  about  that  time. 

81.864.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  dismissed  for? — I  do. 

81.865.  What  was  it? — 1  know  what  we  dismissed  him  for.  Suspicion  amountino- 

to  certainty  that  he  was  stealing  our  stamps.  ° 

81.866.  Stealing  postage  stamps? — Yes. 

{Sir  E.  James.)  My  Lord,  there  are  two  grounds  upon  which  I  have  to  ask  that  the 
cross-examination  of  Dr.  Kenny  may  be  postponed.  The  Attorney-General  has  charge 
of  his  cross-examination,  and  I  know  he  was  anxious  to  postpone  it  generally  until  the 
further  account  books,  which  are  to  be  seen,  shall  be  in  our  possession.  If  that  should 
not  meet  your  Lordship’s  view  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  allow  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion  to  be  postponed  till  Tuesday.  The  Attorney-General  is  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  public  duty  has  taken  him  there.  He  would  not  have  been  able  to  finish  the  cross- 
examination  this  afternoon. 

.  iThe  Witness.)  It  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  me  to  be  here.  I  have  my  profes¬ 
sion  to  attend  to  at  home.  To  be  delayed  for  two  or  three  days  is  a  serious  professional 
loss  to  me.  Every  day  I  spend  here  is.  I  came  here  purposely  to  be  examined  to-day 
and  I  wish  to  go  home  on  Saturday  night.  '  ’ 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it  inconveniences  Dr.  Kenny,  but 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  finishing  the  cross-examination  to-day  if  the  Attorney- 
General  was  here.  My  friend  calls  the  witness  at  3  o’clock.  It  is  impossible  under 
any  circumstances  to  finish  the  cross-examination  to-day. 

{Mr.  R  T.  Reid.)  It  is  hardly  my  fault  it  is  so  late.  My  Lord,  it  may,  perhaps  lie 
permissible  that  we  should  give  notice  to  Dr.  Kenny  to  appear  at  another  time. 

81.867.  {The  President.)  Yes.  Where  do  you  propose  to  go? — I  propose  uoin^ 

home.  1  fo  ° 

81.868.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  know  where  your  home  is  ? — Dublin,  my  Lord. 
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81.869.  But  you  are  a  member  of  Parliament? — Yes;  but  there  is  nothing  after 
to-night  to  detain  me. 

81.870.  That  is  of  no  importance  ?— Yes,  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance:  but 
there  is  nothing  which  will  detain  me  after  to-night. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  If  we  can  meet  Dr.  Kenny’s  views,  if  these  books  we  have  spoken  of 
will  not  be  here  till  Tuesday,  it  will  perhaps  be  inconvenient  to  Dr.  Kenny  to  come  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Subject  to  what  my  Lords  may  approve  of,  would  you  prefer  it 
being  postponed  to  a  later  period  ? 

(The  Witness.)  Yes. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  Then  the  books  may  be  here  ? 

(The  Witness.)  I  cannot  answer  you  at  once,  but  I  will  let  you  know  to-morrow,  if 
that  will  do. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  We  have  to  follow  the  Court’s  directions,  but  as  far  as  we  can  assist 
you  we  should  like  to. 

(The  Witness.)  Thank  you. 

(The  President.)  You  will  communicate  your  wishes.  I  think  you  see  pretty 
plainly,  Dr.  Kenny,  that  your  cross-examination  could  not  have  been  completed  this 
afternoon,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  require  you  to  be  here  on 
Tuesday  morning  ;  but  if  you  like  to  go  back  and  to  come  at  some  time  when  you 
could  be  called  earlier  in  the  week,  so  that  your  examination  may  be  completed,  you 
may. 

(The  Witness.)  Thank  you,  my  Lord..  I  will  let  Sir  Henry  James  know  to-morrow 
whether  that  arrangement  will  suit  me. 

( Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  I  find  now  that  we  have  not  any  other  witness  here 
among  those  members  charged  except  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.  AY e  should  hardly 
like  to  begin  at  this  hour  unless  your  Lordship  thinks  it  important  that  we  should. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  There  was  a  witness  named  Thomas  James  O’Connor.  I  asked 
yesterday  morning  that  he  might  remain  till  this  evening  to  obtain  information.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  carry  the  matter  further,  therefore  it  is  right  the  witness 
should  be  released.  If  we  should  require  him  back,  of  course  we  may  bring  him  at 
our  own  cost.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  he  may  go. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  We  did  not  know  they  would  not  be  able  to  cross-examine. 

(The  President.)  Then  do  I  understand  you  do  not  wish  to  go  on  with  any  other 
witness  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  If  your  Lordship  pleases.  Indeed,  we  have  no  other  witness. 

(Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  the  25th  inst,) 
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Probate  Court,  No.  1. 
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I  took  no 


Dr.  Joseph  Edward  Kenny  re-called ;  cross  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

81.871.  What  was  your  first  introduction  to  Irish  politics  ?— It  is  so  Iona-  ao-0  I 
really  can  hardly  recollect  what  it  was.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 

ci  ?me  Government  Association,  as  it  was  then  called,  by  Mr.  Butt. 

81.872.  Do  you  mean  what  you  call  a  Home  Rule  association  ? — It  was  called  in  the 
beginning  the  Home  Rule  Government  Association. 

o} 3fre  y™  a  me.mber  of  tllat  association  ? — I  was,  from  the  beginning. 

either  WO^rTs^f  J°U  3°ln  **  Whatever  Pear  ifc  was  founded.  I  am  sure  it  was 

•  .81.f '5‘  Please  aPP]y  your  mind  to  the  question  I  am  putting.  When  did  you 
join  it .  From  the  very  first  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was"  the  first  member, 
but  1  was  amongst  the  first.  ’ 

first  876'  Y°U  kn°W  Mr*  EgaU  Ver/  Wel1  ?~YeS  ;  ifc  Was  then  1  made  his  acquaintance 
Nation7ali8tDid  7°U  f°  a  Nationalist ' ?~I  knew  bim  to  be  a  very  strong 

lrnn1,8t8‘  An°Y  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fenian.  Brotherhood  ? — I  did  not 

question  1  bell6Ved  16  bad  been‘  1  dld  not  kuow  ifc’  because  I  never  asked  him  the 

I876,8]78977Y1 87SWnS  Fy  orS'anisation  was  kn0WD  by  you  in  those  years, 

hood  lb77’  18  8’  UP  t0  18/9  ?—I  cannot  remember;  I  think  the  Fenian  Brother- 

81.880.  Or  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— I  do  not  remember 

notice.  ‘ 

51. 881.  I  have  a  reason  for  asking  you  the  names.  When  did  vou  first  hear  fihp 

n“8ie»08othtInSh  Rerpubilcan  Bl“ood  t-I  could  not  fix  the  date  at  T 
oi,88z.  About  { — I  really  could  not  give  you  any  idea 

th-S'IW”8  in1,1f78J  S  was  called  the  tish  Republican  Brotherhood 
\C!  I  think  it  was  called  the  leman  Brotherhood  then.  I  do  not  know  the  period 
at  which  those  particular  names  occurred  then  ^ 

nameTlS^ Br°theA°°d  be0a™  «  a 

fl  ooc'  ,'v1,11  -you  undertake  to  say  that  is  not  about  the  time  ? — I  cannot 

"  Bld  ?°Y  atdelld  auy  meetings  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?— Never 

81.887.  Or  of  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — Never. 

81.888.  Were  not  you  a  member? — No. 

81.889.  Be  careful ;  speak  plainly  and  distinctly.  Were  not  you  a  member  at  all 

A  o.  1  was  not  a  member.  11  • 

81.890.  Not  at  all  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

81.891.  Not  in  any  way  ? — Not  in  any  way. 

SJ’Sjo*  vhat  1  gi0t  fr0m  y°U  disfcinctly  Distinctly  ;  I  was  not  a  member. 

81.893.  Tou  made  a  very  important  statement,  upon  which  I  wish  to  cross-examine 

SitoberTssi  ?-lf &.that  ^  18  WL°lly  UntrUG  that  Mr-  Patrick  was  in  Ireland  " 

81.894.  Now  let  us  be  specific  about  it  ? — I  wish  to  state  what  I  say  is  that  it  wis 

impossible  for  Mr.  Egan  to  be  in  Dublin  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  never  had  Tnv 
knowledge  ot  his  visiting  Dublin  at  that  time.  d  any 

81.895.  Whether  it  was  impossible  or  not,  I  wish  particularly  to  know— I  wish  to 
treat  you  candidly— do  you  or  not  pledge  your  word  that  he  wasnot  in  Dublin  at  that 
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^me  ? _ Of  course  if  a  man  hides  in  a  city — if  a  man  comes  to  London  and  hides  in  a 

cpy _ though  he  is  an  intimate  acquaintance,  you  would  not  know  of  his  visiting  it, 

and  Dublin  is  a  much  smaller  place.  And  it  is  quite  impossible  that  knowing 
Mr.  Egan  as  perfectly  as  a  friend  as  I  did,  that  he  could  have  been  in  Dublin  without 
mv  knowing  it. 

"81,896.  Was  he  in  correspondence  with  you? — I  think  while  he  was  in  Paris 
he  was. 

81.897.  Did  you  keep  your  letters  from  him  ? — I  did  not.  I  do  not  keep  letters. 

81.898.  It  is  not  possible  for  you  to  recollect  whether  you  had  any  correspondence 
from' him  in  the  early  part  of  October  1881  ? — I  should  say  I  had  a  letter  from  him  in 
that  year  about  every  three  weeks. 

81.899.  You  state  in  this  connexion  that  it  was  wholly  untrue  he  visited  Kilmainham  ? 
— I  do.  I  say  that  it  is  wholly  untrue. 

81.900.  Is  that  because  you  did  not  see  him,  or  because  you  have  some  distinct 
knowledge  on  the  matter — some  personal  knowledge? — For  the  same  reason  I  have 
already  given  you,  and  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  easier  to  find  out  had  he  been  in 
Kilmainham  than  if  he  had  been  in  Dublin,  Phave  a  stronger  reason  to  know  that  he 
was  not  in  Kilmainham  than  in  Dublin. 

81.901.  Have  you  taken  pains  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  visiting  Kilmainham? — 


81,902.  From  whom — from  any  official? — From  no  official. 

8L903.  From  whom  ? — From  a  friend  of  his  in  Dublin. 

81*904.  To  know  where  he  had  been  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

81*905.  Who  was  it  ? — His  partner. 

81.906.  Mr.  Rorke  ? — Yes. 

81.907.  Is  Mr.  Rorke  now  in  America  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  is  in  America. 
81*908.  Did  you  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Egan  had  been  in  Dublin  ?— 


J.  vj  O  • 

81,909.  Within  the  last  couple  of  months? — From  Mr.  Rorke. 

8R910.  In  what  way — by  letter? — No,  by  personal  conversation. 

81,911.  Did  you  ascertain  from  anybody  else  ? — No,  he  was  the  only  one. 

8R912.  I  want  to  know  what  led  you  to  make  inquiries? — Because  I  had  seen  it 
alleged  here  that  he  was,  and  I  thought  the  thing  was  so  absurd  that  I  satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  not  so. 

81.913.  Are  you  aware  that  the  names  of  persons  who  visited  Kilmainhan  are  kept 
in  the  books  ? — I  am  ;  at  least  I  suppose  they  were — I  remember  writing  my  name 
frequently  there  myself,  so  I  conclude  it  would  be  so. 

81.914.  Was  Mr.  Brennan  in  Kilmainhan  in  October  1886  ? — He  was. 

81*915.  Was  Mr.  Kettle  there  ? — In  October.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

81.916.  Mr.  Boyton  ? — Mr.  Boyton  was  there. 

81.917.  Mr.  Murphy  ? — I  do  not  know  Murphy.  Murphy  is  not  an  uncommon  name 
in  Ireland.  I  could  not  say. 

81.918.  And  Mr.  Ryan,  you  remember  him  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  remember  him — that  is 
not  very  uncommon  either — there  may  have  been  a  Mr.  Ryan. 

81.919.  Patrick  Egan  was  perfectly  well-known  by  sight? — Perfectly  well  known. 

81  *,920.  Now  I  put  it  to  you — do  you  know  Mr.  Greehan  ? — Yes,  I  know  him. 

81.921.  Who  is  he? — An  extensive  farmer  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

81.922.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Egan’s. 

81.923.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  on  the  4th  October  1881 — I  will  tell  you  I 
am  referring  to  the  Kilmainhan  books— Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Greehan  did  not  pay  a 
special  visit  to  Brennan  ? — I  very  much  doubt  it. 

81.924.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  he  did  not?— If  the  name  is  there  to  prove  it, 
it  would  not  be  absolute  proof  to  me  at  all,  because  some  one  else  may  have  gone  in 
Mr.  Brennan’s  name — in  Mr.  Egan’s  name  I  should  say. 

81.925.  The  6th  October  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr.  Kettle.  Mr.  Kettle  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Egan’s  ? — He  was. 

81.926.  Was  there  a  Mr.  Kettle  who  was  out,  as  well  as.  the  one  who  was  in,  had 
Mr.  Kettle  some  relation  or  some  gentleman  of  the  same  name  a  friend  of  his  ? — 1 
do  not  know,  I  only  knew  one  of  the  family. 

81.927.  Mr.  Rorke  was  Mr.  Egan’s  partner? — Yes. 
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81.928.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  that  Egan  and  Rorke  did  not  together  visit 
Boy  ton  on  the  6th  October  ? — In  the  same  sense  I  have  already  said  I  do  not  believe 
they  did  at  all. 

81.929.  Do  you  suggest — and  I  caution  you  how  you  answer  this  question - ? _ 

Your  caution  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  I  am  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

81.930.  That  Mr.  Rorke,  Egan’s  partner,  would  go  to  Kilmainham  to  visit 
Mr.  Boyton  and  would  enter  a  false  name  ? — I  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely  ;  they 
were  very  fond  of  hoaxing  the  officials,  and  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely. 

81.931.  Was  not  Egan  well  known  to  the  officials  at  Kilmainham  ? — No,  he  had 
never  visited  Kilmainham  at  all. 

81,9o2.  Do  you  represent  that  Patrick  Egan  was  not  well  known  by  sight  to  the 
officials  ?  I  am  almost  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  most  things  that  he  was  not  known 
to  the  officials. 

81.933.  Was  Father  Sheehan  known  at  Kilmainham  ? — He  was. 

81.934.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  that  on  the  10th  October  Father  Sheehan, 

Mr.  Egan,  and  F.  Sheahy  did  not  visit  Boyton,  Kettle,  Murphy,  and  Ryan? _ I  do  not 

know  who  F.  Sheahy  is. 

81.935.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  statements  in  the  papers  in  Ireland  were  for  the 
purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  police  ? — I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  I  say  a  particular 
entry  may  have  been  for  that  purpose. 

81.936.  Do  you  or  not.  I  suggest  that  in  your  examination-in-chief  by  Mr.  Reid, 
you  said  that  it  wasa  piece  of  brag  or  a  joke  that  statements  were  made  in  some  of 
the  papers  that  Patrick  Egan  was  in  Dublin  in  October  1881  ? — When  that  circumstance 
was  mentioned  I  had  some  dim  recollection  that  we  commented  on  that  fact.  I  do  not 
swear  this  now. 

81.937.  Who  commented  upon  it?— I  and  my  friends  in  Dublin.  We  laughed  over 

the  matter.  I  will  not  swear  to  that,  but  there  is  a  dim  recollection  in  my  mind  we 
did  so.  J 

81.938.  I  must  just  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  contemporary  reports.  Give 
ilr.  Reid  the  Freeman  s  Journal  of  the  8th  October  1881.  Are  you  aware  that  that 
“  freeman’s  Journal  ”  has  got  a  five-column  report  of  the  Land  League  meeting  of  the 
7  th  October  1881  ? — I  am  not  aware,  because  I  have  not  looked  at  it.  I  am  "sure  at 
the  time  I  was  aware  of  it,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  now. 

.  81,939.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  and  say  whether  you  adhere  to  your  statement 
that  this  was  some  entry  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  police. 

“  Yesterday  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  at 
half-past  2.  The  room  was  crowded  with  members.  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  M.P. 
i  presided.  Mr.  F.  Egan,  who  was  received  with  applause,  said  :  ‘  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  was  not  my  intention  when  I  came  here  to-day  to  take  any  part  in  the 
“  proceedings  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  looker  on,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
shall  depart  from  my  intention  beyond  thanking  you  very  cordially  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  greeted  my  appearance  at  this  meeting  and 
“  expressing  the  belief  that  what  Mr.  Parnell  has  stated  to  you  as  to  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  any  division  in  our  ranks  is  perfectly  true.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  I 
know  the  opinions  of  most  of  our  friends,  both  in  the  several  prisons  in  Ireland, 
and  out  of  prison,  and  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  views 
of  the  leaders  of  the  land  movement  in  America,  and  I  believe  that  there  never 
has  been  a  movement  in  this  country  which  so  thoroughly  united  all  classes  of 
people  as  this  Land  League.  I  believe  that,  whatever  slight  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  regards  the  question  of  policy,  there  is  none  as  regards 
the  ultimate  object  which  the  Land  League  has  in  view — namely,  the  obtamino- 
“  of  the  Irish  land  for  Irish  people,  getting  rid  once  and  for  ever  of  the 
system  of  landlordism,  and  the  obtaining  for  the  Irish  people  the  right  to  rule 
themselves — a  right  which  they  have  never  forfeited,  and  which  thov^are  bound 
“  in  a  very  short  time  to  regain.”  J 

81,940.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  that  speech  reported  amono-  the  speeches  in 
a  four-and-a-half  column  report  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ?— It  does  not  alter  mv 
opinion  m  the  least  degree.  I  think  the  whole  of  that  refers  to  a  Dr.  Dillon  Ea«-an 
who  was  a  gentleman  who  was  a  lecturer,  who  used  to  come  and  lecture  for  us°  he 
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used  to  lecture  in  America,  and  he  was  a  lecturer  who  used  to  come  and  lecture 


—I 

do 


have  no  distinct  recollection, 
not  think  it  could  refer  to 


for  us. 

81.941.  You  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  that  ? 
but  I  most  distinctly  think  it  refers  to  him ;  I 
Patrick  Egan. 

81.942. "“  There  were  loud  calls  for  the  treasurer.”  This  is  the  meeting.  After  the 
chairman  had  made  a  speech  of  a  column  there  were  loud  calls  for  the  treasurer.  Who 


was  the  treasurer  ? — I  was. 

81,943.  You  were  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League? — Certainly. 

Si', 944.  Do  you  represent  that  the  “  Loud  calls  for  the  treasurer”  referred  to  you? — 
I  do  not  remember  any  such  thing,  but  if  the  joke  was  being  played  of  course  it  was 
being  played  out  to  the  end. 

81,945.  Do  I  understand  that  you  mean  their  Lordships  to  believe  that  this  report  in 
the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of  an  account  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  refers  to 
Mr.  Dillon  Eagan.  Be  cautious? — Your  caution  is  quite  unnecessary;  perfectly 


unnecessary. 

81.946.  Do  I  understand  you  that  this  report  in  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  hoax  upon  the  police,  and  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin  ? — I 
believe  it  to  be  so  ;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

81.947.  Were  you  present  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  was. 

8L948.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Then  they  could  not  have  called  for  you  as 
treasurer  ? — If  they  were  playing  a  hoax  they  would  do  it. 

81.949.  ( The  Attorney- General.) 

“  During  the  calls  for  the  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  Egan,  who  was  received  with 
“  applause,  said - ” 

Now,  do  you  represent  that  that  was  Dillon  Eagan,  and  not  Patrick  Egan  ?  I  do  not 
say  it  was  Dillon  Eagan.  My  belief  is  it  has  reference  to  Dillon  Eagan,  and  not  to 

Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  , 

81.950.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  this  speech  oi 

Patrick  Egan’s  was  Dillon  Egan’s  ?  Do  you  mean  Dillon  Eagan  and  not  Patrick  Egan  . 
— Of  course  that  is  what  I  did  mean  to  say  ;  that  is  my  belief. 

81.951.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  :  — 


“  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell  presided - ” 


. — May  I  ask,  is  my  name  put  down  as  being  present  ? 

81.952.  I  think  so. 

“  Rev.  H.  M‘Kee,  P.P.,  Monasterboice  ;  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.  P. ;  T.  D.  Sullivan 
“  M.  P.  ;  Arthur  O’Connor,  M.P. ;  W.  T.  Moloney  ;  J.  Rourke - ” 

That  was  Egan’s  partner,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

81.953. 

“  John  Quinn,  Decative  Land  League,  Illinois,  U.S.A.  ;  Patrick  Egan,  J.  J. ; 
“  Clancy  R.  J-  Donnelly  ;  James  Grehan,  county  Carldw 

Do  you  represent  that,  being  there  all  theTime— what  do  you  call  him?— Dillon  Eagan. 

81.954.  That  this  appears  as  Patrick  Egan  here  ? — That  is  my  belief;  I  cannot  go 

bC81?%5t'  “  James  O’Kelly.”  Look  down  and  see  if  you  see  his  name  ;  I  do  not  see  it 
myself.  Is  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  a  Nationalist  journal  ?— It  is  not. 

81  956  Produce  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  of  the  8th  of  October.  Do  you  suggest  that 
any  communication  made  to  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  must  be  a  hoax  ?— No,  I  do  not, 
but  I  say  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  might  be  hoaxed,  and  was  hoaxed  to  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  several  times.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

81  957.  You  thought  this  was  important — the  evidence,  whatever  has  been  given, 

with  reference  to  the  presence  of  Egan,  and  made  inquiries?  I  made  inquiries  of  one 
man  whom  I  thought  would  give  me  most  information,  and  he  told  me  he  was  never  m 
Ireland  from  the  time  he  left  Ireland  in  1881  until  he  came  back  in  1882. 

81,958.  That  wasRourke’s  statement  to  you.  Did  you  think  it  right  to  examine  the 

papers  ? — I  did. 
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81.959.  Would  you  oblige  me  by  standing  up  and  answering  me  plainly? — I  am 
suffering  from  lumbago. 

81.960.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Are  you  aware  tbe  “  Express”  contains  a  report 
of  the  same  incident,  but  in  different  language  ? — I  am  not;  I  never  look  at  the 
“  Express.” 

The  “  Express  ”  report  is  about  a  column  of  the  Irish  National  League  meeting 
Mr  Parnell  presided.  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  instead  of  being  about  a  column  and*a 
naif,  which  my  friends  would  not  want  me  to  read,  is  reduced  to  about  half  a  column  ; 
and  after  that  is  a  report  of  Patrick  Egan’s  speech.  I  will  just  read  this  one  to  show 
you  what  it  is,  from  the  “  Express.” 

Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  said  he  entirely  concurred 
with  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  there  being  no  chance  of  a  division  in  their  ranks  He 
«  kn!W  *  °Pmions  of  most  of  their  friends  in  Ireland,  in  England,  the  Colonies, 
<t  and  -America,  and  he  believed  he  could  say  that  there  had  been  no  movement 
in  Ireland  which  had  so  thoroughly  united  the  people.  Whatever  controversy 
here  might  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  the  League,  none  could  there  be  as  to  what 
its  ultimate  object  should  be— namely,  obtaining  the  Irish  land  for  the  Irish 
<4  PeoPIe’.  getting  rid  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the  system  of  landlordism,  and 
procuring  for  the  people  the  right  of  governing  themselves— a  right  they  had 
never  forfeited,  and  which  they  were  bound  in  a  very  short  time  to  regain.” 

81.961 .  I  call  your  attention  to  that  fact,  that  it  is  the  report  of  a  different  reporter  * 
—  Yes,  it  is  a  supplied  report,  I  should  take  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

81.962.  Have  you  any  fact  upon  which  you  should  say  that  it  is  a  supplied  report  ? 
—How  do  1  know  ?  I  know  nothing  about  the  “  Express.” 

81.963.  (The  President.)  Were  you  in  Dublin  at  the  time  ? — I  was. 

81,961.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  in  the  face  of 
these  two  ,  different  reports— one  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  and  the  other  is  the 

Express  —this  story  of  Egan  being  m  Dublin  is  an  invention  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  an 
invention.  I  have  a  reason  why  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  could  not  possibly  have  been  there ; 
ancl  that  is  that  I  met  by  appointment  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  in  either  July  or 
August— I  cannot  recollect  which— Mr.  Egan,  at  Bangor  in  Wales,  and  the  reason  for 
my  meeting  him  there  was  that  we  would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  Ireland  because 
we  believed  that  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  on  Irish  soil  he  would  be  arrested,  and  I 
met  him  earlier  m  the  year  in  Boulogne,  for  the  same  reason. 

81,965.  Do  you  know  from  your  own  knowledge  when  the  first  warrant  was  issued 
against  Egan  .  No.  I  never  knew  there  was  a  warrant  issued  against  him.  We 
were  not  arrested  then  on  warrants,  at  that  time. 

,nn8Wf6-  arrested  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  ?-Mr.  Egan  left,  you  must  observe, 

long  before  Mr.  Forster  s  Act  came  into  operation. 

t  i81’967*  N°w  P^ase  turn  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  12th  of  October  What 

reiol0  /^r  fttG™n  t0  at  P^sent  is  the  8th,  and  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ” 
of  the  12th  of  October  1881,  page  2,  column  8,  there  is  this  : — 

«  t  “  Land  League.  Yesterday  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Irish  National 
4t  q  a  ,  %iag?e  and  ^abour  and  In(lustrial  Union  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Upper 
K  Sackville  Street.  The  attendance  was  so  large  that  the  meeting  had  to  take 
place  m  the  outer  room. 

“  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  on  entering  the  room,  was  loudly  cheered.” 

Do  you  remember  that  meeting  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

81,968. 

„  »LAm™glth0p  Pre®en‘  were  D-  H-  Burke’  P'P-  ReT-  J-  Cantwell, 
<t  at”  Thurles,  Rev.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Rev.  T.  O’Dwyer,  do.;  Rev.  P  Tuite 

..  Mdp  •;  1  Ft.  Fegan  P.P.,  Kilbegg  ;  Rev  H.  Rylett ;  A.  O’Cennor! 

“  V  F:  Mdoney8  J ‘Si  “  J.'’/ cLcy°"^  “  **“•  ^  J'  E'  KenIV 

What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

T  l81,96+p  The  °f  0ctober  J881'  lt  is  impossible  that  he  was  there  at  the  time  * 

beSf  reaS0^  f°r,  knowmg  that;  my  wife  was  in  Paris  at  that  time,  and 
she  saw  Mr.  Egan  frequently  there. 
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81.970.  Perhaps  we  may  see  your  wife,  and  know  something  about  it.  Do  you 
represent  that  that  statement  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  is  untrue  ? — I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  untrue,  and  I  certainly  was  at  no  meeting  during  that  year  at  which  Mr. 
Egan  was  present ;  therefore,  if  my  name  is  down  as  present  at  a  meeting,  at  which 
Egan  is  alleged  to  be  present,  that  is  wrong  at  all  events. 

81.971.  I  notice  Dr.  Dillon  Eagan  was  also  present  at  this  meeting : — 

“  Dr.  Dillon  Eagan,  Mr.  Rafferty,  and  Mr.  W.  Snyth,  who  were  nominated 
“  at  the  last  meeting,  were  elected  members.” 

That  is  the  Dr.  Dillon  Eagan  that  you  referred  to  ? — I  take  it  that  is  the  same. 

81.972.  Here  is  a  column  report.  Mr.  Dillon  made  a  long  speech.  Then 
Mr.  Londen  speaks,  and  after  Mr.  Londen  speaks  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  is  stated  to 
interrupt,  and  said — this  is  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  : — 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order;  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
“  testing  'the  Land  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  Land  League.  (Applause.) 
“  The  Chairman.  As  the  point  has  been  raised,  I  think  I  should  give  my  ruling 
“  upon  it  at  once.  In  the  new  rules  of  the  Land  League  there  is  a  rule  directing 
“  that  the  Land  Act  is  mot  to  be  tested  without  the  consent  of  the  Land 
“  League.” 

That  is,  Mr.  Dillon,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  do  you  represent  that  the  other  is  not 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  ? — I  have  already  given  you  my  belief,  I  can  do  no  more ;  that  is 
my  strong  belief,  and  nothing  would  shake  me  out  of  that  belief,  except  Mr.  Egan 
asserting  himself  that  he  was  there.  If  he  did  so  I  would  believe  it,  but  not 
otherwise. 

81.973.  Nothing  would  shake  you  out  of  that  belief  that  Mr.  Egan  was  not  there? 
— Nothing,  except  Mr.  Egan  said  so  himself. 

81.974.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  the  Rev.  Harold  Rylett’s  speech,  after 
Mr.  Egan.  He  said  : — 

“  As  he  had  been  told  when  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  that  there  was  some 
“  anxiety  as  to  his  (Rev.  Mr.  Rylett’s)  whereabouts,  and  that  Mr.  Egan  was 
“  offering  a  considerable  reward  for  his  address.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  No,  sir,  it 
“  is  Mr.  Tickle,  of  Mary  Street,  that  is  offering  it.” 

Who  is  Mr.  Tickle  ? — Mr.  Tickle  is  well  known  in  Dublin ;  he  is  the  proprietor  now 
of  the  “  Evening  Mail.” 

81.975.  This  is  an  invention  of  the  reporter? — I  state  what  is  my  belief  about  it. 

81.976.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  “  Express”  report  of  that  same  meeting. 
You  have  got  the  paper,  the  “  Daily  Express,”  of  the  12th  of  October  1881.  Did  not 
the  “  Express  ”  reporter  as  a  rule  attend  the  Land  League  meetings — I  mean  public 
public  meetings  ? — I  do  not  know,  sometimes  I  fancy  he  did ;  but  sometimes  I  think 
we  were  rather  inclined  not  to  let  him. 

81.977.  Whether  you  let  him  or  not,  did  he? — When  we  did  not  want  to  let  him  we 
did  not. 

81.978.  That  may  be  perfectly  true.  Did  he  not  frequently  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  ? — Sometimes — I  am  afraid  he  did  at  rimes. 

81.979.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  It  is  page  7  of  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  of 
the  12th  of  October  1881. 

“  Reply  of  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

“  The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at 
“  the  offices,  39,  Upper  Sackville  Street. 

“  There  was  a  crowded  attendance  of  members,  including  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
“  M.P.,  who  on  entering  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers.  It  was 
“  stated  that  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  fatigued  after  his  exertions  in  Wexford,  had  on 
“  the  return  journey  thence,  sojourned  at  his  residence  in  Wicklow. 

“  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
“  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.  Amongst  those  present  were  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P., 
“  Arthur  O’Connor,  M.P.,  John  Ferguson,  Dr.  Joseph  Kenny,  J.  G.  Londen, 
“  barrister,  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer,  Rev.  Harold  Rylett,  &c.” 

That  you  say  is  all  an  entire  mistake  ? — Now,  I  believe  .that  an  entire  mistake. 
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81.980.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  same  interruption  of  Mr.  Patrick  E«-an  in 
the  “  Express  ”  report,  not  in  the  same  language  exactly  ?— As  I  have  already  said 
once  for  all,  my  conviction,  which  nothing  will  remove  but  Mr.  Egan’s  assertion 
himself,  is,  that  he  was  not  there,  that  Mr.  Egan  was  never  in  Dublin  or  Ireland  from 
the  time  he  left  in  the  beginning  of  1881  until  he  came  back  in  1882. 

81.981.  (The  President.)  You  were  present  at  the  meeting? — I  fancy  I  was  present  at 
that  meeting.  I  remember  being  present  at  that  meeting. 

81.982.  The  reporter  has  put  something  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  If 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  not  there,  who  made  those  remarks  ? — I  say  he  was  not  there. 

81.983.  I  want  to  know  from  you,  as  you  were  present  at  the  meeting,  who  made 

the  speech  which  the  reporter  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Egan  ? _ I  cannot  tell. 

81.984.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  wish  to  put  it  fairly  before  you.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  your  conviction,  but  I  am  concerned  with  the  fact  ?— I  am  well 
aware. 

81.985.  Listen  to  me;  you  have  come  here  to  contradict  certain  statements,  and  you 

have  told  me  you  have  examined  into  this  matter  ? — I  told  you  exactly  where  I  got  the 
information  from.  ° 

81.986.  You  asked  Mr.  Rourke? — I  asked  Mr.  Rourke. 

81.987.  Can  you  suggest,  because  we  can  get  it,  how  the  “Express”  reporter  could 
have  put  that  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Egan,  if  he  was  not  there  ?— No,  I  have  no 
suggestion  to  make  outside  my  own  knowledge. 

81.988.  Now  just  listen  to  this,  if  you  please  ;  I  will  not  tell  you  who  it  is  written 

by  at  present.  “Normandy  Hotel,  Rue  de  l’Echelle,  Paris”?— What  is  the  date 
please  ? 

81.989.  Is  that  where  Egan  used  to  live  ? — I  think  he  lived  there  at  one  time  for  a 
short  time.  I  think  so,  I  am  not  sure.  I  know  I  addressed  letters  to  him  there,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  lived  there. 

81.990.  I  will  tell  you  the  date.  It  is  the  14th  October  1881. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ford,  I  have  just  arrived  back,  after  spending  some  time  in 
Ireland  and  have  had  to  perform  the  disagreeable  duty  of  telegraphing  you 
“  to-day  the  news  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest.  °  J 


“  I  am  now  telegraphing  to  Forster  to  expose  a  plot  which  has  been  hatched 
among  his  English  soldiers  for  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  countrymen 
Limerick,  actually  with  the  connivance  of  the  Castle.  You  may  be  prepared 
“  for  news  of  any  sort  of  treachery  and  cowardice  on  the  part  of  our  taskmasters, 
as  they  are  now  fully  bent  on  doing  their  worst  towards  us.” 


This  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  the  19th  of  November  1881  ?— It  is  a  month 
after  the  date. 

81,991.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you  at  the  present  moment,  if  you  please. 

“  Fou  may  be  prepared  for  news  of  any  sort  of  treachery  and  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  our  taskmasters,  as  they  are  now  fully  bent  on  doing  their  worst 
“  towards  us.  & 


„  .  The  struggle  is  going  to  be  a  severe  one,  and  we  want  the  help  of  every 
friend  of  the  old  land  and  the  old  cause. 

I  enclose  vouchers  for  20,000  f.  received  4th  inst.,  and  remain,  my  dear 
“  Mr.  Ford,  yours  faithfully,  Patrick  Egan.”  J 


Do  you  suggest  that  letter  is  an  invention?  —  I  make  no  suggestion  about  it 
whatever.  00 


,  I  “ust  press  you  upon  this.  You  have  come  here  to  contradict  this 

statement  .—1  did  not  come  here  to  contradict  any  statement.  I  came  here  to  state 
w  at  believed  were  facts.  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  were  facts.  I  am  not 
concerned  with  anything  outside  that. 

81.993.  It  is  a  signed  letter  yon  know,  by  Patrick  Egan  ? — I  came  here  to  answer 
some  infamous  charges  made  against  me,  not  to  contradict  any  facts. 

81.994.  [The  President.)  But  you  are  here  to  give  evidence? — Certainly,  my  Lord, 

1  understand.  I  give  every  evidence  in  my  power,  and  every  assistance  to  the  court  in 
my  power  m  the  matter. 
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81,995.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  your  attention  to  a  signed  letter  of  Patrick 
Egan  under  date  the  14th  of  October  1881,  headed  “  Letter  from  Treasurer  Egan. 
“  I  have  just  arrived  back  after  spending  some  time  in  Ireland,  and  have  had  to 
“  perform  the  disagreable  duty  of  telegraphing  you  to-day  the  news  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
“  arrest.”  Do  you  suggest  that  letter  is  a  forgery  ? — I  make  no  suggestion  whatever. 

81,99G.  If  your  statement  is  true  to-day  that  it  was  impossible  for  Egan  to  have 
been  in  Dublin  during  those  dates,  this  letter  must  have  been  a  forgery  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  for  you  to  draw  the  conclusions,  not  for  me.  I  decline 
to  draw  any  conclusions. 

81.997.  (The  President.)  Or  rather  it  is  for  us  ? — Yes. 

81.998.  I  cannot  help  letting  you  know  that  the  impression  made  on  our  minds  by 
this  sequence  of  reports  is  that  you  must  be  under  a  misapprehension? — Well,  my 
Lord,  that  of  course  may  be  so.  I  am  still  absolutely  convinced  I  am  correct. 

81.999.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  You  thought  it  all- 
important  to  come  and  contradict  that  statement  made  by  certain  witnesses  which  you 
said  you  saw  in  evidence.  I  must  ask  you  if  your  statement  in  chief,  which  was  very 
distinct  and  specific,  that  Egan  was  never  in  Dublin  after  the  beginning  of  1881,  be 
correct,  do  you  suggest  this  letter  is  a  forgery  ? — I  make  no  suggestion.  I  decline  to 
make  suggestions  on  anything  outside  my  own  knowledge.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  If  I  am  correct,  that  letter  must  be  incorrect. 

82,000.  And  a  forgery  ? — Not  necessarily  a  forgery.  It  might  be  an  interpolation 
by  Mr.  Ford  for  all  I  know.  We  know  American  papers  dress  up  reports  in  a  way 
which  is  not  usual  here.  I  do  not  say  anything  against  it.  It  is  their  practice. 

82,001.  (The  President.)  It  would  appear  to  be  usual  in  Ireland  from  several  reports  ? 
— If  we  want  to  hoax  the  authorities  there,  as  circumstances  frequently  oblige  us  to 
do,  we  know  how  to  do  it. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  understand  this.  Dr.  Kenny.  What  is  your  suggestion 
to  my  Lords  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  If  desired  I  will  make  inquiries  in  other  quarters.  If  I  find  by 
inquiry  that  Dr.  Kenny’s  idea  is  mistaken,  I  will  tell  you  so. 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  my  absolute  conviction. 

82,002.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  not  I  should  not  object  at  all  to  my  learned  friend 
pursuing  the  cross-examination,  but  it  may  be,  and  these  documents  certainly  look  as 
if  Dr.  Kenny  was  in  error  in  his  opinion? — I  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  be 
proved  wrong  in  this  matter.  It  does  not  affect  me  in  the  least  degree. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  that  is  perfectly  fair.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not 
perfectly  fair.  At  the  same  time,  in  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Kenny, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  the  matter  there.  I  am  obliged  to  pursue  it,  having 
regard  to  what  Dr.  Kenny  has  said  himself,  both  in  chief  and  to  me  in  cross- 
examination. 

82,003.  Do  you  suggest  this  letter  signed  Patrick  Egan  is  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
hoodwink  the  Irish  police  ? — I  would  say  it  looks  like  it  to  me  ;  I  do  not  say  more. 
I  will  not  go  beyond  that.  I  cannot  go  to  anything  outside  my  own  knowledge,  and 
I  must  decline  emphatically  to  do  to. 

82,004.  How  would  it  hoodwink  the  police  as  to  Egan  having  been  in  Dublin  the 
beginning  of  October  to  write  a  letter  which  would  not  get  to  New  York  till  some  time 
like  the  end  of  October  ? — It  would  not  hoodwink  the  police  any  longer  in  Ireland,  but 
it  would  give  the  American  people  to  understand  we  were  able  to  hoodwink  the  police 
at  home,  which  is  a  different  matter. 

■  82,005.  Are  you  aware  that  “United  Ireland”  of  the  8th  of  October,  page  4, 
column  4,  announced  the  fact  that  Mr.  Egan  was  in  Dublin  ? — I  am  not  now  aware  of 
it.  I  possibly  was  aware  at  the  time  that  it  was  so  announced,  but  I  have  no  memory 
of  it.  If  you  state  it  is  there  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it  is  there.  I  do  not 
deny  it,  or  make  any  denial  of  the  fact. 

82,006.  Are  you  aware  that  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  15th  of  October  1881 
announced  that  Patrick  Egan  had  visited  Kiimainhain  and  had  seen  Boston  ? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it,  that  it  was  stated 

b2,007.  Do  you  represent  that  that  fact  announced  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  of  the  15th 
of  October,  page  6,  column  1,  was  part  of  a  plan  to  hoodwink  the  police  that  he  had 
visited  Kilmainham  ? — I  think  so. 
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82,008.  How  could  it  possibly  hoodwink  the  police,  to  tell  a  lie  about  his  having 
visited  Kilmainham  ? — It  would  simply  annoy  them,  that  is  all. 

82,009.  But  think,  Dr.  Kenny.  If  it  was  untrue,  they  would  find  it  out  at  onoe, 
if  he  had  not  visited  Kilmainham  ? — Of  course,  I  presume,  they  would  find  it  out 
at  once. 

82,010.  Will  you  then  explain  to  me  how  it  was,  it  could  possibly  hoodwink  the 
police? — I  do  not  explain.  Ido  not  attempt  to  explain.  You  may  not  succeed  in 
doing  what  you  attempt  to  do.  It  may  have  arisen  in  some  trivial  or  accidental  way. 
I  must  say  this :  Of  course  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  writing  of  “  United  Ireland,” 
and  I  am  not  accountable. 

82,011.  But  we  know  who  are  the  proprietors  of  “  United  Ireland.”  Are  you  aware 
that  “  United  Ireland,”  on  the  same  15th  of  October,  announced  Mr.  Egan’s  departure 
to  Paris  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

82,012.  Page  4,  column  4.  They  are  both  in  the  same  report. 

“  Personal. — Mr.  S.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.,  is  half-way  across  the  Atlantic  as 
“  the  envoy  of  the  National  Land  League.  Vogue  la  galere  and  may  eaed  mile 
“  failtes  greet  his  splendid  eloquence  wherever  there  is  an  Irish  heart  to  be 
“  stirred  by  it. — Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  M.P.,  is  busy  parcelling  out  into  depart- 
“  ments  the  now  herculean  labours  of  the  Central  League. — Father  Sheehy  has 
“  departed  for  a  brief  continental  holiday,  and  will  be  back  quite  as  soon  as  will 
“  be  convenient  for  Mr.  Forster. — Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  League, 
“  has  returned  to  his  post  in  Paris.” 

I  beg  your  pardon,  from  where  ? 

82,013.  I  am  reading  the  paragraph  to  you. 

“  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  still  far  from  perfeot  recovery. 
“  They  are  slowly  killing  poor  Boyton  in  Kilmainham,  and  because  his  stout 
“  heart  will  not  let  him  utter  a  murmur,  much  less  a  petition,  they  are  leaving 
“  him  to  his  fate.  Have  the  people  of  Kildare  no  way  of  showing  what  they  feel 
“  about  their  gallant  countyman.” 

Is  any  other  paragraph  untrue  ? — That  paragraph  does  not  carry  the  matter  one  bit 
further,  because  it  does  not  say  that  he  left  Dublin. 

(The  President.)  I  draw  the  inference  that  it  meant  that,  and  I  think  the  readers 
would  also. 

82,014.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Is  any  other  statement  in  that  paragraph  untrue? — 
I  know  some  of  them  are  perfectly  true, 

82,015.  I  have  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  this  comes  in  the  middle.  Can  you  point 
to  one  which  you  now  allege  to  be  untrue  ? — Can  I  point  to  one  what  ? 

82,016.  Of  those  allegations  regarding  particular  gentlemen,  prominent  members  of 
the  League  ? — I  cannot.  I  believe  that  one  about  Mr.  Egan,  if  it  is  intended  to  convey 
that  he  was  in  Dublin  or  had  been  in  Dublin,  is  untrue. 

82,017.  Very  well  ?— That  is  my  conviction.  I  cannot  be  shaken  exoept  by  the  means 
which  I  have  stated  to  you  already. 

Do  listen  to  this.  It  is  headed  “  Personal,”  and  is  at  page  6,  column  1,  of  the 
same  paper. 

“  Arthur. — President  Arthur,  the  son  an  Irishman,  has  been  sworn  in,  taking 
“  the  oath  from  judge  Brady,  another  Irishman.” 

Then  there  is  a  statement  about  “  Blosse.” 

“  Egan.— Mr.  P.  Egan  visited  Kilmainham  on  Monday.  Amongst  those 
“  whom  he  saw  were  Mr.  Boyton  and  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh,  Castlebar,  who  have 
“  suffered  severely  from  their  prolonged  imprisonment.” 

82,018.  Now  I  call  your  attention  that  the  15th  October  paper,  which  is  a  Saturday 
paper,  speaks  of  Egan  being  at  Kilmainham  on  the  previous  Monday,  which  confirms 
the  book  of  Kilmainham,  which  is  the  10th.  That  would  be  the  previous  Monday. 
Do  you  now  represent  that  “  United  Ireland,”  the  Kilmainham  book,  and  the  two 
statements  are  wholly  wrong  ? — I  represent  nothing  but  my  own  conviction  that  the 
thing  is  entirely  wrong  so  far  as  that  fact  is  concerned. 

82,019.  Did  you  know  a  Dr.  Kelly  ? — I  did,  very  well,  very  intimately. 

82,020.  A  leading  surgeon  ? — Yes,  a  man  in  very  good  standing. 
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82,021.  A  Nationalist  ? — Yes. 

82,022.  You  knew  him  intimately,  I  think  ? — I  did. 

82,023.  Did  Patrick  Egan  dine  at  Dr.  Kelly’s  house  at  any  time  to  your  knowledge? 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Yes,  I  think  when  he  came  back  in  1882  he  did.  I  am 
not  sure  though.  I  am  not  certain  about  it. 

82,024.  When  did  he  come  back  in  1882  ? — In  August  1882.  I  believe  so.  It  was 
August  or  September  1882,  at  the  expiration  of  Forster’s  Act;  either  at  the  end  of  it 
or  about  the  end. 

82,025.  Did  he  dine  there  before  that  to  your  knowledge? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Kelly  at  that  time  was  known  as  a  prominent 
Nationalist. 

82,026.  Did  you  know  him  as  a  Nationalist? — Not  at  that  time. 

82,027.  When  did  you  know  him  ^as  a  prominent  Nationalist? — The  end  of  1882  or 
beginning  of  1883. 

82,028.  How  are  you  able  to  fix  that  date  ? — Till  that  time  I  had  not  been  on  good 
terms  with  him  at  all,  but  when  I  found  him  to  be  a  Nationalist  I  thought  he  was  a 
decent  fellow,  and  was  then  on  good  terms  with  him. 

82,029.  You  did  not  know  him  as  a  Nationalist,  and  did  not  like  him  ? — No.  I  had 
a  personal  quarrel  with  him. 

82,030.  We  will  not  go  into  personal  quarrels.  You  have  a  recollection  of  his 
dining  there  at  some  time  after  this  date  ? — I  have  a  recollection  of  having  heard  that 
he  dined  there ;  but  remember,  I  was  visiting  Mr.  Egan  daily  at  that  time  I  speak 
of  now. 

82,031.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  “Irish  World”  of  17th  December  1881 — a 
signed  letter  of  Henry  George’s.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage,  page  3, 
column  3,  in  the  signed  letter  of  Henry  George.  It  is  a  long  letter,  from  37,  Lower 
Gardiner  Street,  Dublin. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  may  I  simplify  this  matter.  At  page  3929,  question 
58,941,  your  Lordship  will  find  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  made  a  statement  :  — 

“  (Q.)  So  far  as  you  know,  between  February  1881  and  October  1881,  when 
“  you  yourself  were  arrested,  was  Mr.  Egan  in  Ireland  ? — (A.)  So  far  as  I  know, 
“  except  for  a  short  interval,  just  in  the  beginning  of  October  or  the  end  of 
“  September,  Mr.  Egan  was  not  in  Ireland,  after  he  left  to  go  to  Paris.” 

It  evidently  conveys  he  was  in  Ireland  for  a  short  time,  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  knowledge. 

( The  President.)  I  think  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Dr.  Kenny  may  have  forgotten  it,  or  been  under  a  misapprehension. 

82.032.  (The  President.)  Dr.  Kenny  has  said  that  nothing  will  convince  him  but 
Mr.  Egan? — No,  thnt  does  not  convince  me  at  all  that  he  was  there. 

82,033.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  want,  to  go  upon  a  false  point,  if  it  is  a  false 
point.  I  have  inquired  from  other  gentlemen  and  I  am  told  that,  although  there  may 
be  some  controversy,  which  is  immaterial  as  to  whether  it  was  Patrick  Egan  or  Father 
Egan  who  was  present  at  one  of  those  meetings  and  made  a  speech ;  yet  it  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  beginning  of  October  for  a  short  time  Mr.  Egan,  according  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  instruct  me,  was  in  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Kenny  must  be 
mistaken  ? — 1  am  absolutely  convinced  that  they  are  wrong  and  I  am  right. 

82,034.  (The  Attorney-General .)  He  says  he  is  absolutely  convinced  they  are  wrong 
and  he  is  right  ? — I  am  absolutely  convinced. 

82,035.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  Mr.  Reid  if  I 
did  not  say  this.  I  am  not,  of  course,  arguing  the  matter  now.  but  your  Lordship 
will  remember  certain  specific  evidence  has  been  given  by  certain  witnesses,  and  this 
gentleman  is  called  to  contradict  them  ? — I  was  not  called  to  contradict  them. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  I  have  taken  your  evidence  in  chief.  He  is  the 
gentleman  who  has  made  inquiries  respecting  it. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  has  given  his  own  impression  and  belief. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  cannot  withdraw  my  questions  or  this  part  of  the  cross- 
examination. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  did  not  ask  you  to. 

(The  President.)  No,  Mr.  Reid  has  only  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  has  made  inquiry. 

(The  Attorney  General.)  I  quite  agree.  I  could  not  alter  my  conduct  in  consequence 
of  what  he  said. 
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( The  Witness.)  I  should  like  to  state,  the  reason  I  made  inquiry  was  because  it 
looked  so  absurd  to  me — the  statement  looked  such  an  outrageous  absurdity  to  me 
— that  then  I  made  inquiries  and  convinced  myself  I  am  right. 

82,036.  ( The  President.)  You  have  drawn  an  inference  of  fact  in  which,  I  think, 
you  now  see,  or  ought  to  see,  you  are  mistaken  ? — I  cannot  see  it  at  all. 

82,037.  {The  Attorney- General.)  This  is  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  of  17  December, 
1881,  headed  “What  Patrick  Egan  thought.”  This  is  in  a  long  letter  signed  by 
Henry  George,  dated  from  37,  Lower  Gardiner  Street,  Dublin,  19th  November  1881  ? 
— 19th  November,  yes;  I  was  in  prison  then,  so  I  cannot  say  anything  about  it. 

82,038.  Will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  Was  37,  Lower  Gardiner  Street  the 
office  of  any  place  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

82,039.  Whose  house  was  it,  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82,040.  It  is  headed  “  Irish  Word  Staff  Correspondent,”  signed  by  Henry  George. 

“What  Patrick  Egan  Thought. 

“  When  Patrick  Egan  was  last  here  he  dined  one  night  at  the  house  of 
“  Dr.  Kelly,  a  leading  surgeon  of  this  city.  After  dinner  the  future  was  being 
“  discussed,  and  some  one  said  to  Egan  : — 

“  ‘  What  do. you  really  and  truly  think  will  be  the  result  of  the  Land  Act  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  Egan,  solemnly  and  slowly,  *  it  is  my  opinion  that  ultimately 
“  ‘  pretty  near  all  the  tenants  will  apply  to  the  Commission  and  get  a  fair  rent 
“  ‘  fixed.’  ” 

“  ‘  And  what  will  happen  then  ?  ’  ” 

‘  Why,  then,’  said  Egan,  ‘  after  they  get  a  fair  rent  fixed,  then  they  won’t 
“‘pay  it!”’  J 

“  Prom  what  I  have  elsewhere  seen  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  from  what 
“  I  see  and  hear  just  now,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  Egan  was  right.” 

82,041.  You  anticipated  my  question,  and  said  you  were  in  prison? — Yes. 

82,042.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  that  is  a 
true  statement  or  not  ? — None  whatever, 

82,043.  You  do  not  suggest  that  is  part  of  the  plan  for  hoodwinking  the  police  ? — 
I  do  not  make  any  suggestion  at  all. 

82,044.  When  did  you  go  to  prison  ? — On  the  24th  October. 

82,045.  How  long  were  you  in  l — About  five  months. 

82,046.  Are  you  aware  that  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  reports  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan  in  Ireland  in  January  1882  ? — I  am  not;  it  is  perfectly  new  to  me. 

82,047.  Of  course,  being  in  prison,  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  that 
was  in  accordance  with  the  fact  or  not  ? — Certainly  not. 

82,048.  Or  of  suggesting  that  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  was  then  attempting  to 
hoodwink  the  police ?  — None  whatever;  but  my  belief  about  that  is  the  same  as  un¬ 
belief  about  the  other.  I  do  not  believe  it. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  I  refer  to  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  13th  April  1881. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  would  be 
admissible  in  regard  to  what  took  place  in  April  1881,  because,  as  the  Attorney  - 
General  has  already  elicited,  the  witness  being  imprisoned  as  a  suspect  would  not 
know,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  question.  The  “Freeman’s 
Journal  ’  is  not  one  of  the  papers  for  which  at  that  time  we  were  responsible. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  thought  the  witness  went  to  gaol  in  October  1881. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  is  April  1882. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  Attorney-General  said  April  1881. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reicl.)  I  thought  he  meant  1882.  In  any  case  it  would  not  much  alter 
the  point  of  my  objection.  I  do  not  think  it  is  admissible  as  evidence. 

82,049.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  In  October  of  what  year  did  you  go  to  orison  ? 

The  24th  October  1881.  ^  S  P  • 

(The  President.)  How  do  you  seek  to  make  it  evidence  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  gentleman  has  given  certain  evidence  in  chief  in  regard 
to  Egan’s  movements  with  reference  to  certain  evidence  previously  given.  I  propose 
to  adopt  the  course  followed  by  my  learned  friends  of  showing  contemporaneous 
public  statements  respecting  certain  individuals.  I  think  iLe  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ” 
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actually  has  been  admitted  as  of  that  time,  but  I  will  assume  against  myself  that  that 
is  not  so.  I  submit  a  public  statement  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Egan,  either  at  Land 
League  meetings  or  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time,  would  be  admissible  before 
your  Lordships. 

( The  President.)  Is  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Egan’s  presence  in  April 
1881? 

(: The  Attorney -General.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  February  1881  he  went  to  Paris. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal”  is  in  any  way 
admissible. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  was  before  this  gentleman  went  to  prison  too;  he  went 
in  November. 

(The  Witness.)  I  did  not;  I  went  in  October. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  He  might  be  asked  if  it  is  accurate. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  a  statement  in  a  paper  is  not  in  itself 
evidence  of  fact,  but  I  think  in  following  up  this  cross-examination  it  may  be  used  in 
this  way,  “  Do  you  still  say,  though  there  is  a  notice  of  his  being  present  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  that  you  deny  it  ”  ?  I  do  not  say  it  is  proof  in  itself,  but  it  is  permissible  to 
put  the  question  to  him.  I  myself  think  you  have  followed  it  far  enough.  I  think 
this  gentleman’s  recollection  about  the  presence  of  Egan  is  of  very  little  value. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  After  that  intimation  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

82,050.  Now,  an  independent  point  upon  which  you  have  given  evidence  is  as  to 
your  seeing  the  witness,  Major  Le  Caron.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no 
recollection  of  it  at  all  ? — i  have  no  recollection  of  the  man.  I  believe  that  such  a 
man  did  visit  me,  but  I  have  no  recollection,  and  cannot  recall  him ;  he  is  simply  like 
a  shadow. 

82,051.  Did  you  see  him  here?— No,  I  did  not.  1  am  very  sorry  I  did  not;  I  have 
a  good  memory  for  faces. 

82,052.  Have  you  seen  his  picture  ? — Yes,  but  his  picture  does  not  recall  him.  If  I 
saw  him  here  I  should  be  able  to  say  whether  I  saw  him  or  not.  I  never  forget 

<1  fd>C6 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Let  Major  Le  Caron  come  forward,  if  he  is  here. 


[Major  Le  Caron  came  forward.'] 


( The  Witness.)  I  never  let  a  man  of  that  face  into  my  house. 

82,053.  You  never  let  a  man  of  that  face  into  your  house  that  you  swear?  Yes. 
82,054.  Did  you  live  in  Gardiner  Street  ? — I  did. 

82,055.  What  number? — 71,  Lower  Gardiner  Street- 

82, 056.  Did  not  you  and  Mrs.  Kenny  entertain  that  gentleman  at  your  ^ouse  in 
Gardiner  Street  in  May  1881  ? — I  believe  it  is  an  absolute  invention. 

82,057.  Did  you  take  him  to  Kilmainham  with  you  ? — I  certainly  did  not  take  him 

to  Kilmainham  with  me. 

82,058.  On  a  jaunting  car  ?--I  am  perfectly  convinced  I  never  did  anything  of  the 
kind.  Of  course  whenever  I  went  to  Kilmainham  I  went  on  a  jaunting  car. 

82,059.  Did  you  as  you  drove  through  Dublin  point  out  to  him  the  various  points 
of  interest  or  public  notoriety  ? — If  I  did  not  drive  with  him,  I  could  not. 

82,060.  I  must  put  it  to  you  ? — I  believe  I  did  not.  I  have  a  strong  conviction. 
82,061.  You  pledge  your  word  you  did  not? — I  pledge  my  word  my  belief  is  I  did 


82,062.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  must  press  you  upon  it  please.  Do  you  pledge 
your  word  that  that  is  a  complete  invention  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  a  complete  invention. 

I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  fact.  _ 

82,063.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  it  is  ? — I  cannot  beyond  what  I  have  said.  I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection,  and  my  belief  is  the  absolute  contrary. 

82,064.  Did  you  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Sexton  ? — Where,  in  Dublin. 

82J)65.  Anywhere?— If  Mr.  Sexton  assures  me  I  did,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 


believe  it. 

82,066.  I  am  cross-examining  you. 
Mr.  Sexton  ? — I  believe  not. 


Did  you  or  did  you  not  introduce  him  to 
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82,067.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  cannot  swear  because  these  would  be  such 
trivial  circumstances  to  me  that  I  could  not  possibly  pledge  my  word.  I  do  not  believe 
in  memories  like  that  at  all — in  a  man  being  able  to  recollect  a  trivial  thing  of  seven  or 
eight  or  10  years  ago. 

82,068.  Was  Boyton  in  prison  at  the  time  ? — At  what  time  ? 

82,069.  In  the  month  of  May  1881  ? — He  was. 

82,070.  Had  a  question  arisen  as  to  Boyton  being  entitled  to  claim  protection  as 
being  an  American  citizen  ? — I  think  so. 

82,071.  You  remember  that  ? — I  believe  I  do  recollect  it.  I  remember  it ;  and  from 
time  to  time  his  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject  when  he  and  I  were  in  gaol  together. 

82,072.  That  would  be  before  ? — No,  long  after. 

82,073.  You  remember  the  question  came  up  ? — My  remembrance  of  the  time  when 
it  came  up  is  that  I  used  to  chat  with  him  in  prison  every  day.  He  was  indignant,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  at  the  claim  not  being  sustained. 

82,074.  Boyton  was  anxious  that  the  claim  to  protection  as  an  American  citizen 
should  be  made  on  his  behalf  ? — I  think  he  was. 

82,075.  Did  Boyton  send  out  a  packet  to  anyone  through  you  ? — Not  that  I 
remember. 

82,076.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not? — I  will  not  swear  it. 

82,077.  Just  reminded  of  this  fact  that  Mr.  Boyton  was  anxious  that  his  claim  to 
protection  as  an  American  citizen  should  be  put  forward,  do  you  suggest  there  would 
be  anything  unreasonable  in  your  discussing  with  an  American  gentleman,  whom  you 
believed  to  be  friendly,  the  question  of  Boyton’s  claim  ? — Nothing  in  the  world  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  out  of  the  way,  but  there  would  be  something  extraordinary  in  Boyton 
sending  it  through  me  since  he  could  send  it  through  the  prison  officials.  They  were 
bound  to  deliver  all  such  documents.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  world  about  it. 

82,078.  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  look  at  that  as  it  is,  Dr.  Kenny,  I  ask  you 
to  keep  it  as  it  is  ( folding  the  paper)  ? — I  shall  do  so. 

82,079.  Will  you  tell  me  as  to  those  words,  “Please  give  to  our  friend  to  take  to 
America,”  are  those  in  Boyton’s  handwriting  ? — They  are  like  Boyton’s  handwriting 
but  being  written  in  pencil  I  cannot  say. 

82,080.  You  believe  it  to  be? — I  think  it  is. 

82,081.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words,  “  Please  give  to  our  friend  to  take  to 
America.’'  Does  that  recall  to  you  that  Boyton  asked  you  to  do  anything  ? — It  does 
not  indeed  in  the  least  recall  to  me. 

82,082.  The  part  I  folded  down  had  got  “  Dr.  Kenny  on  it  ? — I  expected  that  that 
was  there. 

82,083.  Is  that  in  Boyton’s  handwriting  ? — It  looks  like  it. 

82,084.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  is  ? — I  have  doubts  about  it. 

82,085.  It  looks  like  it  ? — It  looks  like  it.  I  am  naturally  familiar  with  his  hand,- 
writing  in  ink,  but  not  in  pencil. 

82,086.  Were  you  aware  that  a  great  many  of  the  documents  that  came  out  from 
Kilmainham  were  written  in  that  coloured  pencil  ? — I  am  not  aware  at  all,  of  course 
not,  how  could  I  know  ? 

82,087.  Just  look  at  that  {handing  an  envelope  to  the  icitness),  whose  handwriting  is 
that? — The  same  as  the  other,  whoever  wrote  one  wrote  the  other. 

82,088.  You  believe  it  to  be  ? — I  believe  it,  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  it,  if  yon 
say  it  is  Boyton’s  handwriting,  I  believe  so. 

82,089.  “  Dr.  Kenny  from  Boyton  before  he  leaves  the  prison.”  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  it  was  brought  to  you  by  a  prison  official  after  you  left  Boyton  that  day  ? — 
I  am  quite  certain  that  no  prison  official  brought  it  to  me,  somebody  brought  it  to  me, 
but  the  prison  officials  were  not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  me  things. 

82,090.  Inside  there  is  “  Please  give  to  our  friend  to  take  to  America,”  whose  are 
the  two  photographs  ? — They  are  both  Boyton’s,  to  be  had  for  a  shilling  or  two  any 
time  in  Dublin. 

82,091.  Had  the  question  been  one  of  identity  ? — Identity. 

82,092.  As  to  whether  Boyton  could  lay  claim  to  American  citizenship  ? — I  do  not 
know  at  all  what  the  particulars  were. 

82,093.  We  have  seen  Le  Caron  in  the  box,  and  he  has  been  cross-examined.  I 
put  this  to  you  :  Do  you,  in  the  face  of  that  paper,  venture  to  represent  that  it  is 
untrue  that  you  took  Le  Caron  to  Kilmainham  and  gave  him  that  document  after  he 
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had  been  there  ? — It  does  not  shake  my  conviction  or  my  belief  at  all.  I  have  not 
denied  having  seen  Major  Le  Caron,  but  I  say  I  have  no  recollection  of  it ;  it  was  his 
card  as  I  explained  in  my  direct  examination.  The  existence  of  Le  Caron  was  known 
to  me  by  a  fact  that,  about  a  year,  or  some  time  after,  I  am  not  really  sure  about  the 
period,  when  I  was  tearing  up  some  old  cards  and  letters,  I  found  a  card  of  Dr.  Le 
Caron’s,  and  that  is  the  only  recollection  I  had  of  him  up  to  that  period. 

82,094.  I  must  follow  that  up  a  bit.  Will  you  swear  distinctly  that  he  was  not  in 
your  company  for  any  time  ? — I  will  not  swear  any  such  thing,  I  said  my  belief  was 
that  he  never  did  dine  with  me. 

82,095.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  he  was  entertained  at  your  house? — That 
is  what  I  took  you  to  mean. 

82,096.  When  Major  Le  Caron  stepped  forward  you  said  you  would  not  let  a  man 
with  such  a  face  as  that  into  your  house  ? — Not  as  a  friend. 

82,097.  ( The  President.)  What  did  you  mean  by  that,  that  he  never  dined  with  you? 
— I  believe  so. 

82,098.  [The  Attorney- General.)  What  did  you  say  just  now  that  you  would  not  let 
a  man  with  such  a  face  as  that  into  your  house  ? — The  faco  speaks  for  itself. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. )  I  think  that  is  a  misrepresentation  of  what  he  said. 

82,099.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  must  press  you? — You  need  not  press  me,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  say  what  I  said  before. 

82.100.  AVhat  did  you  say  ? — I  say  the  face  speaks  for  itself. 

82.101.  On  the  view? — On  the  view. 

82.102.  Afs  what  ? — As  one  I  would  not  select  as  a  friend. 

82.103.  Just  let  me  understand  what  you  mean  ? — I  think  it  is  as  false  a  face  as  a 
man  ever  had,  that  is  what  I  mean  by  it. 

82.104.  The  next  point  I  have  to  ask  you  is, — you  thought  fit  to  give  evidence  in 
chief  with  respect  to  Mr.  Farragher.  You  stated  that  you  dismissed,  or  some  person 
to  your  knowledge  dismissed,  Farragher  for  stealing  stamps? — Yes. 

82.105.  Did  you  ever  make  that  statement  until  you  were  asked  the  question  by 
Mr.  Davitt  on  Friday  last? — I  never  made  the  statement  at  all. 

82.106.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  now  allege  that  Farragher  was  dismissed,  to  your 
knowledge,  for  stealing  stamps? — Yes,  in  this  way.  We  heard  he  had  been  stealing 
stamps. 

82.107.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question? — Do  you  now  allege  that  Farragher 
was  dismissed  for  that  reason  ? — I  do  allege  it.  That  is  what  1  allege. 

82.108.  When  ? — I  do  not  fix  the  period  at  all,  because  Farragher’s  period  in  the 
office,  to  my  mind,  was  an  exceedingly  short  one. 

82.109.  This  is  specific  matter.  This  is  a  charge  of  petty  dishonesty  against  a  man 
who  has  given  evidence  here.  Do  you  say  you  have  a  recollection  of  the  occurrence  ? — 
Yes. 

82.110.  When  was  it  ? — Sometime  in  the  year  1881 ;  about,  in  my  opinion,  August 
or  September  1881. 

82.111.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  distinctly,  Dr.  Kenny,  that  he  was  dismissed 
some  time  before  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Yes ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

82.112.  How  long,  roughly,  you  know? — About  September,  I  think ;  the  League 
was  suppressed  in  October,  it  might  be,  or  the  beginning  of  October. 

82.113.  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  earlier  than  that? — I  am  not  sure,  he  was  a  very 
insignificant  person  in  the  office,  and  I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  him  at  all, 
my  belief  being  that  he  was  taking  stamps,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  get  rid  of  him 
quietly. 

82.114.  And  you  dismissed  him? — No,  I  did  not,  I  was  not  the  person,  because  I 
was  not  the  official  in  charge. 

82.115.  You  thought  it  your  duty  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly? — To  advise  that  he 
should  go. 

82.116.  Who  did  you  advise  with? — I  think  Mr.  Quinn  was  acting  at  the  time. 

82.117.  J.  P.  Quinn? — J.  P.  Quinn,  I  think  so. 

82.118.  You,  investigating  this  matter,  thought  for  the  credit  of  the  League  that 
you  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  man  quietly  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  ;  it  is  a 
dim  recollection,  I  could  not  go  into  it  more  specifically  than  that  we  had  evidence 
before  us  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  stamps  were  going  improperly,  and  that  he 
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was  the  party  who  was  getting  rid  of  them,  and  we  got  rid  of  him  quietly,  that  is  my 
recollection  of  the  matter. 

82.119.  And  that,  you  say,  was  in  September,  about? — About  September  or 
October. 

82.120.  The  beginning  of  September? — No,  I  think  later,  it  would  be  towards  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October ;  I  am  not  at  all  certain  as  to  time. 

82.121.  Is  there  any  record  about  this? — No,  no  record  whatever. 

82.122.  Do  you  say,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  Farragher  either  ever  had 
access  to  or  anything  to  do  with  the  stamps  at  all  ? — Yes,  certainly ;  I  have  seen  him 
stamping  letters  in  the  office. 

82.123.  Was  there  a  clerk  named  Clifford  there? — There  was;  Clifford  I  think  was 
later  in  the  office  than  farragher.  I  think  he  joined  the  office  later  than  Farragher. 

82.124.  We  have  been  talking  about  September  1881,  when  the  branch  was  broken 
up  on  the  18th  October,  I  want  to  know  if  you  please,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  recollect  Clifford  after  the  dismissal  of  Farragher  or  not  ? — My  recollection  is  this, 
that  Farragher  and  Clifford  were  there  together  a  portion  of  the  time,  but  that 
Farragher  preceded  Clifford  in  the  office — in  other  words,  we  took  in  Clifford  as  an 
assistant  clerk  after  Farragher  had  been  taken  in. 

82.125.  Did  Clifford  remain  after  Farragher  was  dismissed  according  to  you  ? — I 
think  so,  for  a  short  time,  because  none  of  them  remained  as  far  as  1  remember  after 
the  13th  October,  except  that  they  may  have  remained  for  a  week  after  I  cannot  say. 

82.126.  You  thought  it  was  clearly  of  importance  sometime  in  September  to  get  rid 
of  this  man  Farragher  ? — I  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  that  if  I  believed  a  man 
was  appropriating  anything,  I  thought  it  important  to  get  rid  of  him. 

82.127.  Did  you  consult  with  anybody  else? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did,  it  is  a 
matter  of  memory — dim  recollection. 

82.128.  Whether  it  was  dim  recollection  or  not  it  was  so  impressed  upon  your  mind 
that  you  thought  it  was  a  sufficiently  clear  case  that  you  took  the  responsibity  of 
acting  ? — Of  acting,  yes,  so  far  as  I  define  my  action. 

82.129.  In  telling  Quinn  to  dismiss  him  ? — My  belief  is  that  Quinn  consulted  me 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  said,  “We  had  better  get  rid  of  him,”  and  I  had  nothing  further 
to  do  with  it. 

82.130.  You  cannot  imagine  that  ? — No.  I  do  not  imagine  that. 

82.131.  This  is  quite  clear  in  your  memory  ? — That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

82.132.  In  the  dim  recollection  of  the  past  that  has  stuck? — Stuck  so  far,  as  that  I 
remember  the  transaction  of  Farragher  the  clerk. 

82.133.  Was  there  a  clerk  named  Tighe  ? — There  was. 

82.134.  Did  Clifford  suggest  or  allege  about  the  middle  of  1881  that  some  stamps 
had  been  missing,  and  rather  suggest  that  Tighe  had  had  to  do  with  it? — Not  to  me 
he  did  not. 

82.135.  Did  that  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that. 

82.136.  Was  it  investigated? — Not  to  my  knowledge — it  may  have  been.  Allow 
me  to  explain  that  I  took  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  office  whatever. 

82.137.  Active  part  or  not  you  know  this  was  a  matter  of  speculation,  making  away 
with  the  stamps,  petty  cash,  and  of  such  importance  that  you  thought  you  ought  to  act 
at  once? — 1  have  not  said  so.  You  asked  my  opinion  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  L 
gave  my  opinion,  but  I  have  not  made  any  statements  of  the  kind  that  I  thought  it 
important  I  should  act  at  once. 

82.138.  Was  Mr.  W.  F.  Malony  in  the  office? — At  that  time. 

82.139.  At  any  time  ? — Mr.  W.  F.  Malony  was  in  the  office  in  October — the  early 
part  of  October,  not  before  that. 

82.140.  Then  Mr.  Malony  did  not  come  into  the  office  until  after  Farragher  had 
been  dismissed  ? — That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

82.141.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Clifford  came  in  before  Farragher  was  dismissed  ? — 

I  am  not  sure.  I  think  he  was. 

82.142.  Of  course  Malony  would  know  nothing  about  this  dismissal  of  Farragher  bv 
you  ? — He  might  know  or  he  might  not.  I  cannot  say  to  my  knowledge  that  he  did 
know  anything  about  it. 

82.143.  If  your  story  is  correct,  Dr.  Kenny,  can  you  account  for  that  receipt  under 
date  15th  October  1881,  “  Received  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny,  eighteen  and  sixpence,  for 
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overtime  worked,  Patrick  J.  Farragher  ”  ? — Yes,  the  receipt  would  be  passed  to  me 
although  I  would  not  pay  the  money  at  all — it  was  petty  cash. 

82.144.  I  call  attention  to  the  date,  15th  October  1881  ('page  2083)  ? — Quite  so,  I 
understand.  It  would  show  that  Mr.  Farragher  was  there  at  that  time,  and  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  he  went  as  early  as  1  had  said. 

82.145.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  receipt  was  the  15th  October  1881, 
On  the  18th  October  1881  the  League  was  suppressed.  Do  you  represent  that  this 
story  about  the  stealing  of  the  stamps  happened  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? 
— No,  I  do  not. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  15th  October  was  not  the  suppression  of  the  League. 

82.146.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  must  ask  my  friend  not  to  interrupt  me.  Was  not 
the  League  suppressed  either  the  18th  or  the  19th? — Yes,  but  your  date  is  the  15th. 

82.147.  (The  President.)  No,  no  ? — The  date  of  the  receipt  is  the  15th. 

82.148.  We  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  that  ? — The  date  of  the  suppression  is  the 
18th  or  19th. 

82.149.  The  question  is  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  League? — The  18th 
or  19th. 

82.150.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Do  you  represent  that  this  incident  of  stealing  the 
stamps  occurred  between  the  15th  and  the  18th  ? — I  do  not.  I  have  no  recollection 
when  it  occurred,  I  remember  the  circumstance. 

82.151.  And  the  dismissal  of  Farragher? — The  answer  I  gave  was,  he  ought  to  be 
dismissed,  I  cannot  say  he  was  actually  dismissed  at  the  time  at  all,  nor  did  I  suggest  so. 

82.152.  Do  listen  to  this  question,  (Question  81,864,  page  5323)  — 

“  Do  you  know  what  he  was  dismissed  for  ? — I  do.  What  was  it  ? — I  know 
what  we  dismissed  him  for,  suspicion  amounting  to  certainty  that  he  was  stealing 
our  stamps  ”  ? 

—Yes. 

82.153.  Now,  do  you  adhere  to  your  answer  given  a  moment  ago,  that  you  did  not 
mean  that  he  had  been  actually  dismissed  ? — I  did  not  mean  that  I  had  personally 
dismissed  him  ;  my  belief  is  that  he  was  dismissed  for  it. 

82.154.  How  do  you  account  for  it,  that  10  minutes  ago  you  swore  to  me  that  the 
case  was  so  clear  that  you  took  the  responsibility  yourself  and  advised  Quinn  to 
dismiss  him  ? — I  did  not  swear  anything  of  the  sort.  I  swore  that  when  consulted 
by  Quinn  I  took  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and 
I  believe  he  was  ;  that  is  my  belief  about  it ;  I  cannot  go  further  than  that, 

82.155.  Was  it  customary  to  keep  overtime  vouchers,  and  pay  the  people  overtime 
at  the  end  of  the  week  ? — I  think  it  was,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  so  I  could 
not  say. 

82.156.  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  were  a  number,  I  will  assume  10  or  12,  it  may  be 
six  or  seven  (handing  some  to  tlte  witness)  Avhose  handwriting  is  that  in  ?  “  Received 
from  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny  ”  ? — I  suppose  it  is  Farragher’s,  but  I  do  not  recognise  it  at  alb 
All  receipts  would  be  sent  to  me,  being  treasurer,  hut  I  might  not  know  the  transaction 
at  all. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  page  is  that  Mr.  Attorney  ? 

(The  Attorney- General.)  2,083,  my  Lord, 

82.157.  Do  you  know  that  on  that  day,  the  20th  October,  Farragher  was  paid  10b  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  If  it  is  stated  so,  if  there  is  a  receipt  for  it,  of  course 
he  was. 

82.158.  Are  you  aware  that  subsequently  a  grant  of  15b  was  made  to  him  by 
Miss  Parnell  and  Mr.  Maloney  ?  —  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  If  it  was  so  it  must 
have  been  when  I  was  in  prison.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  two  things  are  quite 
compatible. 

82.159.  Do  you  know  of  Farragher  being  employed  in  McGough’s  office? — No, 
certainly  not. 

82.160.  Never  heard  of  that  ? — I  heard  of  that  since  the  trial  commenced.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it  before. 

82.161.  After  being  dismissed  by  the  Land  League? — I  heard  he  was.  I  never 
knew  it  before.  It  came  quite  as  a  new  fact  to  me. 
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82.162.  In  March  1888  did  you  give  Farragher  a  testimonial? — I  did,  but  I  had 
forgotton  all  about  the  transaction  to  which  I  referred  at  the  time. 

82.163.  Had  you  forgotten  all  about  the  stamp  business  ? — Yes,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it,  and  I  gave  him  the  testimonial  having  forgotten  the  transaction. 

82.164.  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  not  got  the  testimonial  now ;  but  did 
you  not  speak  of  him  as  a  thoroughly  honest,  straightforward,  hard-working  man  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  had  mistaken  the  man’s  identity  altogether.  I  thought  Farragher  when  I 
was  giving  that  testimonial  was  a  different  man. 

82.165.  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  had  forgotten  the  transaction  ? — I  had  forgotten 
Farragher  was  the  man  who  was  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

82.166.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  Farragher  that  you  were  giving  the 
testimonial  to  ? — I  knew  he  had  been  in  the  League  office.  I  gave  it  in  a  general  sort 
of  way.  I  am  trying  to  refresh  my  memory.  I  believe  that  he  applied  to  me  by 
letter. 

82.167.  When  did  you  refresh  your  memory  about  the  stamp  business  ? — When  I 
went  to  inquire — when  this  question  turned  up. 

82.168.  When  ? — Within  the  last  six  months. 

82.169.  How  did  you  refresh  your  memory  ? — By  communicating  with  Mr.  J.  P. 
Quinn. 

82.170.  Anybody  else? — No,  he  was  the  only  one  I  had  a  conversation  with. 

82.171.  No  other  representative  of  the  Land  League  ? — No,  there  was  no  one  else  in 
my  opinion  who  could  have  given  me  any  information  about  it. 

82.172.  I  understand  the  man  whose  conduct  had  been  such  that  you  had  taken  upon 
yourself  to  advise  that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed — that  had  faded  away  from  your 
memory  altogether  ? — It  had  completely  escaped  my  memory  at  the  time  when  he 
applied  to  me  for  this  testimonial. 

82.173.  Did  you  six  months  ago  think  it  right  to  communicate — you  only  gave  the 
testimonial  in  March  1888 — and  say  that  it  was  a  mistake — that  the  man  was  a  petty 
defaulter  ? — There  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  communicate,  because  I  heard  he  was 
dismissed  from  that  situation  for  which  I  had  given  him  the  testimonial. 

82.174.  I  must  have  something  more  than  that — do  you  mean  dismissed  for  mis¬ 
conduct? — I  do. 

82.175.  Did  you  ever  breathe  this  suggestion  against  Farragher  to  a  living  soul 
until  you  gave  evidence  on  Friday,  except  the  conversation  you  say  you  had  with 
Quinn  on  the  subject  ? — I  may  have  mentioned  it  to  many  other  persons. 

82.176.  Will  you  name  anybody  ?  —  I  mentioned  the  matter,  I  think,  to 
Mr.  Harrington. 

82.177.  Which  Mr.  Harrington  ? — Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 

82.178.  When  ? — I  cannot  say  when — within  the  period  that  is  covered  by  this 
Commission. 

82.179.  Did  you  have  to  no  with  getting  the  No-Rent  manifesto  out  of  Kilmainham  ? 
— I  had. 

82.180.  How  did  you  manage  it? — Took  it  out  in  my  pocket. 

82.181.  I  only  want  to  know  the  fact  ? — I  found  it  in  my  pocket  when  I  went  out. 

82.182.  You  do  aot  know  who  put  it  there  ? — In  fact  I  am  wrong  in  saying  I  found 
it.  I  found  a  letter,  which  I  found  subsequently  was  it. 

82.183.  You  do  not  know  who  put  it  there  ? — I  do  not  know  any  particular 
individual. 

82.184.  You  mean  that  some  of  the  suspects  put  it  there  ? — Some  of  the  suspects  put 
it  in  my  pocket. 

82.185.  You  found  it  there.  I  do  not  complain.  You  regarded  it  as  being  a  document 
to  be  used.  Was  it  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  time? — No,  it  was  not  signed  by- 
Mr.  Davitt — of  course  not.  It  is  notorious  it  was  not. 

82.186.  Whether  it  is  notorious  or  not,  who  was  it  signed  by  ? — It  was  signed  by  all 
the  signatories  whose  names  are  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  Egan  and  Davitt — at  least 
so  I  believe,  from  my  recollection  of  it.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  now  at  a  distance  of 
eight  years’  time  whether  I  examined  the  signatures  upon  it  or  not,  but  I  assume 
it  is  so. 

82.187.  I  cannot  give  your  Lordships  the  page  for  the  moment.  When  did  Egan 
sign  it,  or  did  Egan  ever  sign  it  ? — He  never  signed  it. 
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82.188.  Who  signed  it  for  Egan  ?  I  do  not  know.  I  should  like  to  see  the  signature 
before  I  could  say  in  whose  handwriting  it  is. 

82.189.  First  I  will  ask  about  the  original  document.  Do  you  know  where  that  is 

now.  Was  it  sent  to  “  United  Ireland”  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  destroyed 
immediately  after.  J 

82.190.  After  what  ? — After  it  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  League. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  cannot  give  your  Lordship  the  page  just  now,  I  will  give  it 
from  the  newspaper. 

(The  President.)  My  recollection  is  that  it  gives  all  the  names,  including  Mr 
Davitt’s.  6 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  gave  Mr.  Davitt’s  certainly,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  gave 
Mr.  Egan’s.  I  have  several  copies  of  it,  but  having  so  many  I  do  not  know  where  one 
is.  I  am  told  that  it  does  not  actually  happen  ever  to  have  been  printed. 

(The  Witness.)  It  was  printed  in  the  paper  of  the  day. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  No,  not  printed  in  the  proceedings.  This  is  the  newspaper 
of  the  19th  of  October  1881. 

(The  President.)  It  purports  to  be  signed. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  What  page,  may  I  ask,  of  the  notes  ? 

(The  President.)  Page  4033.  It  purports  to  be  signed  by  Davitt  and  Egan. 

82.191.  (The  Attorney- General.)  It  came  out  to  you  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell? — Yes. 

82.192.  By  Mr.  Kettle,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  ? — I  assume  all  those  signatures. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  John  Dillon.  My  Lord,  with  very  great  deference,  this 

is  not  the  same  thing.  This  is  another  rent  manifesto  issued  with  the  same  names.  I 
had  better  get  this  on  the  note.  It  is  signed  in  this  way.  It  is  printed  in  my  speech. 
It  begins  “  The  hour  is  come.”  The  actual  words  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  are 
printed  in  my  opening  at  page  31,  but  the  signatures  are  not  given.  The  signatures 
which  will  now  appear  on  the  note  are  these : — 

“  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 

“  President, 

“  Kilmainham  Gaol. 

“  A.  J.  Kettle, 

“  Honorary  Secretary, 

“  Kilmainham  Gaol. 

“  Michael  Davitt, 

“  Honorary  Secretary, 

“  Portland  Prison. 

“  Thomas  Brennan, 

“  Honorary  Secretary, 

“  Kilmainham  Gaol. 

“  John  Dillon, 

“  Head  Organiser, 

“  Kilmainham  Gaol. 

“  Thomas  Sexton, 

“  Head  Organiser, 

“  Kilmainham  Gaol. 

“  Peter  Egan, 

“  Treasurer, 

“  Paris,  18th  October  1881.” 

82.193.  Dr.  Kenny,  I  am  not  the  least  suggesting  it  was  improper  to  put  the  names, 
because  it  is  quite  clear  that  Egan  authorised  it  long  before  ( — Mr.  Egan’s  name  is  not 
to  it. 

82.194.  So  I  gather.  I  merely  wish  to  know  as  a  fact  who  it  was  ? — I  rather  think 
it  was  Mr.  Brennan. 

82.195.  Was  it  signed  by  Patrick  Egan  before  it  came  out,  then  ?— Certainly. 

82.196.  Before  it  came  out  to  you  ? — That  is  my  remembrance  of  it  that  it  did  bear 
the  signature  of  Patrick  Egan  before  it  came  out.  His  sign  manual  was  not  to  it. 

82.197.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  not  signed  by  Davitt  ?— I  believe  Davitt’s  name 
was  not  there.  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  Davitt’s  name  was  affixed  to  it,  but  that 
it  was  not  signed  by  him. 
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82.198.  The  piece  of  paper  which  mysteriously  found  its  way  into  your  pocke 
purported  to  have  all  the  names  subsequently  printed  ? — Yes. 

82.199.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  complimented  for  your  skill  in  getting  it  out 
of  Kilmainham,  were  you  not? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  or  not. 

82.200.  It  was  made  a  subject  of  complimentary  remark  in  the  National  Press  ? — I 
do  not  know  really. 

82.201.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know? — No,  indeed  I  do  not. 

82.202.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  taking  any  other  documents  out  of  Kilmainham  ? 
—  I  do  not  remember  any  other  documents. 

82.203.  Think ;  I  am  not  putting  it  to  you  as  a  matter  of  serious  blame ;  you  need 
not  think  that  ? — If  I  took  anything  out  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it. 

82.204.  Did  not  you  arrange  a  clever  method  of  communication  between  the  inside 
and  outside  of  Kilmainham  ? — I  did  not ;  I  did  not  arrange  any  such  thing,  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;  I  did  not,  I  am  sure.  I  have  taken  other  letters  out  in  the  same  way, 
but  we  made  no  arrangement. 

82.205.  You  went  in  constantly  ? — I  went  in  constantly. 

82.206.  During  what  periods  did  you  go  in  ? — During  all  the  time  the  suspects  were 
there;  in  the  early  part  of  March  that  year.  I  first  went  to  visit  Mr.  Boy  ton,  who 
was  very  ill. 

82.207.  You  were  the  medical  attendant  of  the  suspects? — As  many  of  them  as 
happened  to  be  my  patients  before  they  went  in  ;  that  is  all. 

82.208.  When  were  you  arrested  yourself  ?  — On  the  24th  of  October.  From  March 
to  October  I  was  in  pretty  constant  attendance  there. 

82.209.  And  you  had  constant  means  of  bringing  out  documents  if  you  had  so 
minded  ? — I  had  not  the  constant  means. 

82.210.  There  was  not  much  difficulty? — Not  very  much  difficulty. 

82.211.  {The  President.)  Did  you  find  any  other  letters  in  your  pocket? — Private 
letters,  addressed  to  England  ;  that  is  the  general  way  it  was  done ;  they  were  slipped 
into  my  pocket. 

82.212.  {The  Attorney -General.)  After  March  did  you  resume  your  visits  ? — I  was  ill 
after  I  came  out,  and  I  was  away  for  about  six  weeks. 

82.213.  Saving  the  time  you  were  ill  you  went  there  frequently  ? — No,  not  after  I 
came  back.  I  do  not  think  more  than  half  a  dozeu  times  after  I  came  back.  Most  of 
those  who  were  my  patients  I  think  were  liberated  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

82.214.  Was  there  a  man  named  O’Leary  employed  by  you  at  anytime? — Yes,  a 
man  named  O’Leary  I  sent  to  nurse  Boyton. 

82.215.  He  was  a  man  able  to  nurse  a  sick  person? — He  was  a  person  I  trained 
myself  in  the  hospital. 

82.216.  He  was  a  skilled  attendant  ? — He  was  a  semi-skilled  attendant. 

82.217.  And  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  prison  too  ? — I  suppose  he  went  in  and  out 
in  the  evening. 

82.218.  He  did  not  sleep  there  ? — I  think  he  did  sleep  there  at  the  time  while  Boyton 
was  very  ill. 

82.219.  He  had  a  right  to  come  out?  —  Yes. 

82.220.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  O’Leary  found  letters  in  his  pocket  ? — 
I  do  not. 

82.221.  Have  you  no  idea? — Never  the  smallest  idea. 

82.222.  It  is  not  impossible  ? — It  is  not,  indeed. 

82.223.  I  am  not  really  taking  it  as  a  matter  of  blame  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
but  did  not  you  take  pride  in  having  invented  the  underground  post? — No,  indeed,  I 
did  not. 

82.224.  Have  you  never  heard  the  expression  ? — I  have  often  heard  the  expression, 
but  I  did  not  invent  it. 

82.225.  Applicable  to  what  ? — Applicable  to  a  hundred  things.  I  have  often  heard 
of  the  underground  post,  and  as  applicable  to  Kilmainham  too,  but  I  did  not  invent 
the  expression. 

82.226.  You  found  it  ready  made? — I  could  not  say,  I  may  have  invented  it.  I 
did  not  regard  such  trivialities  at  all,  they  were  trivial  to  me ;  of  course  I  cannot 
recollect  it. 

82.227.  Whether  trivial  to  you  or  not,  it  was  effective  ? — Which  was  ? 
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82.228.  The  underground  post  ?— The  underground  post,  as  far  as  that  was  effective. 

82.229.  Did  the  underground  post  continue  when  you  were  in  Kilmainham  ? — I  do 
not  admit  the  existence  of  an  underground  post  at  all. 

82.230.  I  did  not  suppose  you  did  admit  the  existence  of  a  tube  in  the  earth,  or  a 
message  sent  through  that? — No,  I  am  not  speaking  in  the  physical  sense.  Iam 
speaking  in  the  same  sense  that  you  speak  of  it.  Letters  passed  in  and  out  no  doubt 
which  did  not  go  through  the  governor’s  hands,  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of. 

82.231.  Freely  ? — Not  freely. 

82.232.  Without  much  difficulty  ? — Yes,  I  think  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

82.233.  I  will  adopt  your  words  “  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.”  That  is  near 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Was  there  a  Mrs.  Cody  near  Kilmainham  ? — Yes. 

82.234.  What  was  Mrs.  Cody  ? — She  kept  a  sort  of  eating-house.  She  catered  for  a 
short  time. 

82.235.  A  short  time  or  a  long  time  ? — A  short  time. 

82.236.  Do  you  remember  the  period  when  Mrs  Cody  catered  ? — I  do.  I  think  the 
first  suspect  was  put  into  Kilmainham  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March — 
immediately  after  the  Bill  passed.  I  think  Boyton  was  the  first  arrested  under  it. 
The  moment  he  was  arrested  she  commenced  to  cater.  She  was  the  nearest  person, 
and  catered  for,  I  think,  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

82.237.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

82.238.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  am  not  perfectly  certain. 

82.239.  I  may  have  a  question  to  ask  you  about  it  later  on.  Do  you  know  the 
amounts  which  were  paid  to  her. — No  ?  I  know  I  paid  amounts,  but  I  could  not  say 
what. 

82.240.  Were  they  large  or  small? — Sometimes  they  were  tolerably  large. 

82.241.  Hundreds? — Nothing  in  my  time  equal  to  hundreds. 

82.242.  Are  you  quite  sure? — Perfectly  certain.  I  am  speaking  entirely  from 
memory.  I  do  not  believe  there  were  any  large  sums  paid  her.  I  think  she  furnished 
her  account  every  month.  She  had  not  many,  and  I  do  not  think  hundreds  could  have 
been  paid. 

82.243.  “Every  month:”  you  said  she  was  employed  for  only  two  months? — I 
think  she  furnished  her  account  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  we  paid  it,  and  then  at 
the  end,  I  suppose,  of  any  other  period  she  catered  for. 

82.244.  We  may  “  suppose  ”  many  things.  Did  you  stop  employing  Mrs.  Cody  ? — 
Yes. 

82.245.  Why? — We  got  another  caterer. 

82.246.  Who  was  he  ? — It  was  a  lady — not  a  “  he.” 

82.247.  I  beg  her  pardon? — It  was  a  Mrs.  Barry. 

82.248.  The  food  was  sent  in  from  the  outside  ? — Yes. 

82.249.  I  suppose  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  that  letters  might  find  their  way 
in  and  out  •with  the  caterer  ? — I  think  that  is  a  very  improbable  method. 

82.250.  When  were  you  first  connected  with  the  League  ?  I  understood  you  said 
from  the  beginning  ? — Yes,  I  was  a  member  of  the  League  from  the  beginning. 

82.251.  The  treasurer? — No,  I  was  not  appointed  treasurer  till  December  1880,  I 
think. 

82.252.  1880  or  1879  ? — Not  in  1879  certainly.  It  might  have  been  a  little  earlier 
than  December,  but  I  cannot  say  now,  somewhere  about  that  period. 

82.253.  I  want  to  get  these  dates  before  you  with  reference  to  a  question.  The 

account  stood  in  your  name  during  a  considerable  portion  of  1880,  did  it  not  ? _ No. 

I  think  not  except  towards  the  end  of  1880 — in  the  joint  names  of  Eo-an  Bio-gar 
O’Sullivan,  and  Kenny.  °  ’ 

82.254.  "What  is  your  recollection  of  how  early  that  was  ? — That,  I  think,  would  be 
about  December  1880.  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Biggar  were  joint  treasurers. 
Mr.  Biggar  being  resident  in  London,  and  Mr.  O’Sullivan  having  business  in  London, 
Mr.  Egan  was  practically  the  treasurer.  Then  when  the  inconvenience  of  having  but 
one  treasurer  on  the  spot  became  recognised,  I  was  appointed  co-treasurer  with 
Mr.  Egan  and  the  others. 

82.255.  All  I  want  is  that  you  should  fix  the  date  of  that  as  nearly  as  you  can.  Is 
that  a  note  of  it  that  you  are  looking  at  ? — No,  this  is  a  note  of  the  accounts. 
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82.256.  I  daresay  it  would  give  me  what  I  want  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I 
got  that  from  the  bank.  [ Passing  memorandum  to  the  learned  Counsel .] 

82.257. 

“  Account  Egan  Biggar  and  Kenny,  opened  17  January  1881 ;  closed  May 
“  1881.  Dr.  Kenny  No.  1  account.” 

That  is  the  date  I  was  trying  to  recollect.  When  may  I  take  it  that  your  position  as 
treasurer  of  the  League  began  ? — Effective  treasurer  ?  I  think  I  signed  some  cheques, 
but  very  few,  in  the  end  of  December  1880  or  beginning  of  January  1881.  Then  I 
became  active  treasurer,  immediately  after  Egan  went  to  Paris. 

82.258.  I  take  it  you  had  so  much  duty  that  you  signed  cheques  about  December 
1880  ? — I  think  so. 

82.259.  Before  that,  had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  League  ? 
— Yes. 

82.260.  In  what  capacity  ? — As  a  member  of  the  organising  committee. 

82.261.  The  executive  body  :  we  will  take  your  name,  organising  committee.  Was 
it  within  your  knowledge  that  very  considerable  sums  had  already  been  paid  for 
defence  of  prisoners — by  which  I  mean,  through  the  year  1880? — No,  it  was  not  within 
my  knowledge. 

82.262.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  do  not  know  now  that  sums  were  paid  as 
early  as  1880  for  the  defence  of  prisoners? — I  do  not  know  that  from  my  own 
knowledge. 

82.263.  Do  you  know  now,  there  were  considerable  sums  paid  as  early  as  1880  for 
defence  of  prisoners  ? — I  have  seen  items  to  that  effect  in  the  books,  but  I  do  not  know 
it  otherwise. 

82.264.  What  member  of  the  League  is  there  who  can  give  me  information  about 
this  money  paid  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  in  the  year  1880? — At  the  present  moment 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone.  I  cannot  recall  anyone. 

82.265.  Not  anyone  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  is  now  in  Dublin  or 
in  London  who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  organising  committee  of  the  League 
except  myself. 

82.266.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  organising  committee  of  the  League  in  1880  ? 
— I  will  give  you  some  of  the  names, — Mr.  Parnell,  of  course,  Brennan,  Egan,  I  think, 
Mr.  Kettle,  and  Mr.  Sexton. 

82.267.  Yourself? — Yes,  not  from  the  beginning.  I  was  not  a  memher  of  the 
organising  committee  from  the  beginning. 

82.268.  You  said  early  in  1880  you  were  ? — Yes,  I  was  a  member  sometime  in  1880, 
but  the  part  I  took  in  the  work  at  that  time  was  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
charitable  grants  in  relief  of  distress. 

82.269.  I  must  get  the  best  information  I  can.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  course  of  this  case  more  than  once  that  the  justification 
for  this  defence  of  prisoners  and  for  the  support  given  to  prisoners  was  Forster’s  Act. 
You  know  Forster’s  Act  passed  in  the  beginning  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

82.270.  The  suspects,  as  you  understand  them,  were  all  arrested  under  Forster’s 
Act  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

82.271.  That  was  the  Act  which  began  in  1881.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this  : 
Who  is  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  directing  of  money  paid  for  the 
sustenance  of  prisoners  during  the  year  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  money 
paid  for  the  sustenance  of  prisoners  during  1880. 

82.272.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  That  is  my  belief.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge,  and  I  do  not  know  who  is  accountable. 

82.273.  That  is  your  belief  \ — That  is  my  belief. 

82.274.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  for  sustenance  of 

prisoners  in  1880,  you  are  not  able  to  give - ?— I  know  nothing  about  it,  absolutely 

nothing. 

82.275.  To  that  you  pledge  your  word  ? — Certainly. 

82.276.  May  I  take  it  the  same  about  defence  of  prisoners  ? — Yes,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  working  of  that  at  all. 

82.277.  Is  your  understanding  and  belief  at  present  that  no  money  was  paid  for 
defence  of  prisoners  in  1880? — As  a  matter  of  belief,  I  believe  money  was  paid,  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself,  j 
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82.278.  You  have  already  stated  you  thought  in  regard  to  the  sustenance  of 
prisoners  no  money  was  paid  ? — Sustenance  and  defence  are  different  things.  I  do  not 
think  any  money  was  paid  for  sustenance.  I  do  not  think  so. 

82.279.  With  regard  to  the  defence  of  prisoners,  you  think  it  was  paid  ?— I 
think  so. 

82.280.  Who  is  the  gentleman  of  the  League  other  than  the  solicitors,  who  can  give 
me  information  as  to  by  whose  orders  or  in  what  cases  in  1880  money  was  paid  for 
defence  of  prisoners  ?— I  cannot  say  who  would  give  the  orders,  because  there  are 
none  of  those  who  were  in  the  active  working  of  the  League  at  that  period  now  here. 

82.281.  I  do  not  mean  now  here,  because  they  can  be  summoned  ? — I  do  not  mean 
in  this  particular  court  or  in  this  city,  but  I  mean  either  here  or  in  Dublin. 

82.282.  Is  your  representation  to  my  Lords  this — that  with  reference  to  the  defence 
of  1880  you  cannot  suggest  anybody  Avho  can  give  information? — I  cannot  suggest 
anyone. 

82.283.  Who  were  the  solicitors  employed  principally  ?— James  Plunkett  and  Son 
were  the  solicitors  first,  and  then  subsequently  McGough  and  Fowler. 

82.284.  Anybody  else  ? — No ;  they  are  the  only  solicitors  I  had  any  knowledge  of. 

82,28o.  4 hey  were  in  Dublin,  I  suppose? — Mr.  Dillon  defended  the  prisoners  in 

the  State  trials.  It  is  no  use  asking  me  about  those,  for  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

82.286.  Was  Mr.  Fottrill  employed  too? — No,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of.  I  never 
heard  of  his  name  in  connexion  with  the  League  at  all. 

82.287.  Did  you  know  the  case  of  Michael  Flynn,  the  man  who  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Lord  Ardilaun’s  bailiff? — Nothing  whatever. 

82.288.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was  ? — I  do  not. 

82.289.  Did  you  know  of  the  case  of  Michael  Kerrigan,  the  man  whose  wife  gave 
evidence  here  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  any  of  those  cases  at  all. 

82.290.  Did  you  know  of  those  persons  being  supported  in  prison  ? — I  did  not. 

82.291.  "W  hat  I  want  to  get  is  this.  Of  course  if  I  cannot  get  the  information  I 
must  do  the  best  I  can  without  it.  Was  there  no  book  kept  as  to  the  cases  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  to  be  supported  ? — Not  within  my  knowledge. 

82.292.  No  check  at  all? — No;  they  would  come  in  on  a  list  to  us.  There  was  no 
book. 

82.293.  W  ho  would  prepare  the  list  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  sent.  WKen  we  would 
see  arrests  in  the  paper  the  name  would  be  put  down  and  the  name  of  the  prison  to 
which  the  prisoner  was  sent.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do 
personally.  Therefore  I  can  only  give  you  the  vaguest  information  on  it.  It  was  done 
in  some  rough  and  ready  method  of  that  kind,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  book  on  the  subject. 

82.294.  Now  let  us  take  the  time  after  you  became  active  effective  treasurer,  which 
is  from  the  early  part  of  1881  to  the  suppression  of  the  League.  On  whose  authority 

did  you  act  either  in  making  payments  for  prisoners  or  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? _ The 

organising  committee,  of  course. 

82.295.  Did  they  keep  minutes  ?- — Certainly  ;  I  presume  so. 

82.296.  I  am  not  asking  about  “ presume  ”  ;  do  you  know? — I  presume  they  did.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  did. 

82.297.  Correspondence  would  come,  I  suppose,  addressed  to  the  secretaries? — 
Yes. 

82.298.  Who  was  the  person  who  would  keep  the  minutes  at  those  times? — 
Mr.  Brennan,  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

82.299.  After  his  arrest  ? — I  presume  Mr.  Quinn  would  keep  them  after  that. 

82.300.  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  ? — I  presume  so  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

82.301.  You  have  attended  the  organising  committee,  I  think,  a  great  many  times  ? 
— No,  not  a  great  many  times.  I  did  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  too  busy  to  be 
able  to  attend  very  frequently.  I  attended  whenever  I  was  able,  and  I  would  have 
attended  every  time  if  I  had  had  time  ;  I  should  have  been  only  too  happy  to  do  it. 

82.302.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  the  meetings  in  “  United  Ireland  ”  are  substantially 
correct  ?  You  attended  several  public  meetings  I  notice  ? — I  do  not  think  I  attended 
very  many,  even  public  meetings.  If  you  can  produce  20,  I  attended  20. 

82.303.  From  your  attendance  at  those  meetings  you  have  no  doubt  a  minuie  book 
of  the  organising  committee  was  kept? — I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  one  was  kept, 
but  I  never  examined  that  m;nute  book.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  it. 
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62.304.  Were  there  letter  books  ? — I  presume  there  were.  You  must  understand, 
once  and  for  all,  I  took  no  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  office,  and  my  portion 
of  the  work  was  purely  ministerial.  I  think  it  might  save  you  trouble  in  asking 
questions. 

82.305.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  save  me  trouble,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  your 
explanation.  The  only  book  you  identify  is  that  one  ?— I  identify  it  as  a  book  I  dealt 
with  personally.  I  am  sure  the  others  are  correct. 

82.306.  In  the  first  place  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  book,  personally 
or  not  ?  Is  not  this  the  book  I  identified  the  other  day  ?  I  think  so.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  speak  of  those  things.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
book  I  identified.  Yes,  it  is.  W ell,  I  think  that  was  the  book  I  dealt  with  to  look 
at  personally.  That  was  one  of  the  books  at  all  events ;  and  the  others  I  had  not  so 
distinct  a  recollection  of. 

82.307.  In  whose  handwriting  are  the  entries  in  the  relief  account  in  that  book? _ 

I  do  not  know.  It  looks  like  Mr.  Quinn’s  handwriting — a  portion,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
The  beginning  of  it  is  Mr.  Brennan’s  writing. 

82.308.  You  may  take  it  the  relief  account  goes  from  page  1  to  page  79.  It  o-oes 
afterwards  as  well,  but  I  want  to  take  it  by  steps.  Turn  over  from  page  1  to  79.  Do 
not  look  over  them  all.  Do  not  go  beyond  79.  Whose  handwriting  is  that  in  ? — I  do 
not  know.  It  looks  to  me  like  Quinn’s,  but  I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

82.309.  It  may  be  Mr.  Quinn  s  ?  Yes,  it  might  be  Mr.  Quinn’s.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that  at  all — that  it  is  so. 

82.310.  Now,  will  you  kindly  turn  to  page  80.  I  call  attention  to  an  account  called 

Expenses  account  beginning  the  21st  of  October  1879.  Perhaps  I  may  get  it  upon 

the  note  in  this  shape.  .  It  runs  from  page  80  to  86.  It  deals  in  all  with  an  apparent 

amount  of  2,648/.  I  wish  particularly  to  know  in  whose  handwriting  that  is  ? _ The 

early  portion  of  it  is,  I  believe,  in  Brennan’s  handwriting,  and  the  other  portion  I  do 
not  know  whoso  handwriting  it  is. 

82.311.  Tell  us  where  Brennan’s  handwriting  ceases.  What  page? — It  seems  to  me 
to  cease  at  the  end  of  page  80.  That  seems  to  be  the  last  entry  made. 

82.312.  When  did  you  last  see  that  book  before  you  saw  it  in  court  ?— The  last  time 

I  saw  it  was  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  office  before  I  came  into  court.  That  would  be  a  month  or 
six  weeks  ago. 

82.313.  Who  produced  it  to  you? — I  found  it  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  office. 

82.314.  Who  produced  it  to  you  ? — The  clerk  at  Mr.  Lewis’s. 

82.315.  When  did  you  last  see  it  before  you  saw  it  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  office  ?— I  am 
certain  I  never  saw  it  since  the  year  1881. 

82.316.  Then  you  have  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened  to  that  book  between 
now  and  that  period  ? — 'Not  the  smallest  recollection  or  knowledge. 

82.317.  Now  I  call  attention  to  a  number  of  items  on  page  80  ? — At  once  I  may  as 
well  say,  there  is  no  reason  for  inquiring  of  me  about  accounts  in  1880,  when  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  League. 

82.318.  You  were  a  member  of  the  organising  committee  and  I  must  put  certain 
matters  to  you  ? — I  was  not  at  that  date. 

82.319.  If  you  know  nothing  about  it  I  must  try  and  get  it  from  somebody  else,  but 

I  must  get  the  information  from  someone  or  other.  In  the  first  place  can  you  tell  me 

m  whose  handwriting  page  80  is  ? — I  think  Mr.  Brennan’s. 

82.320.  “  13th  of  January  1880.  To  cash  handed  to  James  Daly,  Castlebar,  50/  ”*■ _ 

Yes,  I  have  it. 


\  Presum®  from  what  you  say  you  cannot  give  me  any  information  about 
that  ? — Not  the  smallest. 

82.322.  “  20th  January  1880  ”  ?— Yes. 

82.323.  ‘‘  To  cash  handed  Revd.  Mr.  Scally  Kilmadigne  towards  defence  of 
prisoners,  10/.  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it  whatever. 

82.324.  What  is  important  is  that  I  should  get  this  from  you.  Who  of  any  persons 
living  now  could  give  us  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  sum  ot 

money  was  voted  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? — I  have  not  the  remotest  conception 
who  could  give  it.  1 

82.325.  Not  the  remotest  conception  ?— No,  not  the  remotest  knowledge  in  the  world 

who  could  give  it.  ° 
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82.326.  “  February  25th.  To  advanced  P.  J.  B.  Daly,  solicitor  for  defence,  20/.”  ? — 
Yes,  I  see  the  item,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

82.327.  No  information  about  that? — Nothing  whatever.  In  fact  I  tell  you  it  was 
all  before  I  took  any  active  part. 

82.328.  You  know  I  am  obliged  to  get  the  best  information  lean? — I  thought 
one  answer  would  cover  it  all. 

82.329.  Yes,  but  you  have  said  you  know,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  your  belief  was 
that  no  money  was  paid  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  ? — No,  no,  I  did  not.  I  said  none 
was  paid,  I  believe,  for  sustenance. 

82.330.  You  may  be  right.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake.  I  do  not  want  to  take 

very  small  amounts.  “  2nd  March  1880.  To  M.  Harris,  for  defence  prisoners,  10 1.” 
That  is  page  83.  “  To  legal  expenses,  per  Rev.  J.  Corbett,  Claremorris,  April  28th, 

10/.”  ?— Where  is  that  ? 

82.331.  That  is  the  next  item  but  one  ? — That  must  be  page  84. 

82.332.  The  bottom  entry  in  page  83  ?  —Yes,  I  see  it  now.  I  did  not  see  it. 

82.333.  Now  turn  over  to  the  top.  “April  28th,  1880.  To  0.  B.  Ronaldson, 
“  Tuam,  for  expenses  of  defence  of  prisoners,  10/.  To  Rev.  Mr.  Briory,  Mountnugent, 
“  legal  expenses,  20/.  To  Mr.  N.  Billing,  for  legal  expenses,  12/.”  ? — It  was  only 
from  reading  those  I  knew  any  money  was  spent  in  defence  of  prisoners. 

82.334.  “  To  F.  J.  Finlay,  Roscommon,  defence  prisoners,  10/.”  Then  “  May  26th, 
“  To  T.  Harrington,  Tralee,  defence  prisoners,  charged  assaulting  process  servers, 
“  6/.”  ? — Yes,  I  see  it. 

82.335.  “June  7th.  To  M.  Harris,  expenses  organising,  50/.”? — Yes. 

82.336.  “  June  21st.  To  defence  prisoners,  Sligo,  10/.  To  P.  J.  B.  Daly,  Ballm- 
“  robe,  on  7th,  law  expenses,  100/.”  Then  at  the  top  of  the  next  page,  84,  “  July  15th. 
“  To  Rev.  John  Stenson,  legal  expenses,  10/.  To  T.  Harrington,  for  defence  prisoners, 
“  5/.”  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

82.337.  Whose  writing  is  that  ? — It  looks  like  Mr.  Brennan’s  too.  Here  and  there, 
there  seem  to  be  other  items  entered  by  him  on  other  pages,  but  I  thought  he  had 
stopped  at  the  end  of  1880. 

82.338.  “  To  T.  Harrington  for  defence  prisoners,  51.  To  M.  Harris,  Ballinasloe, 
“  defence  prisoners,  10/.  To  P.  Brady,  Ballinamore,  do.,  10/.  To  Plunkett  and  Son, 
“  law  costs  in  full  to  30th  June,  81/.  0s.  10c/.  To  T.  Brennan,  three  months’  salary, 
“  75/.  To.  W.  F.  Henderson,  defending  cases,  Galway  assizes,  16/.  9s.  To  M. 
“  O’Sullivan,  Galway,  for  legal  expenses,  9/.  To  T.  Healy,  expenses  in  America,  15/. 
“  To.  J.  H.  Walsh,  salary  to  date,  20/.  16s.  8c/.  To  James  Redpath,  for  expenses, 
“  14th  August,  100/.”  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — I  know  nothing  about 
those  items  at  all. 

82.339.  And  you  cannot  at  present  tell  me  anybody  who  can  give  me  information 
about  it  ? — I  am  sure  Mr.  Brennan  could  tell  you  all  about  it. 

82.340.  Nobody  else?— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  else.  I  know  of  nobody 
else.  I  could  not  tell  you  because  I  did  not  see  those  items.  I  never  knew  their 
existence  till  I  examined  this  book  in  Mr.  Lewis’s  office. 

82.341.  And  what  had  happened  to  that  book  in  between? — I  do  not  know. 

82.342.  You  have  already  said  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82.343.  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  shorten  the  questions  to  you.  It  is  no  good  my  putting 
any  more  questions  to  you  with  reference  to  other  items  of  a  similar  character  through 
that  account.  Of  course  I  understand  you  to  say  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  yourself 
now  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  at  all. 

82.344.  Nor  any  recollection  of  the  documents  or  minutes  which  preceded  it? — I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection. 

82.345.  Kindly  turn  over  to  what  is  called  the  Hibernian  Bank,  No.  1,  Account, 
page  101.  Just  to  keep  a  little  in  order  if  I  can,  the  account  I  have  been  asking 
questions  about  runs  from  page  80  up  to  page  86.  It  appears  to  include  dates 
(I  cannot  put  it  more  definitely  than  that)  from  October  1879  to  December  1880,  and 
to  cover  altogether  2,648/.  ? 

( The  President.)  How  is  that  book  marked  ? 

( The  Witness.)  D  1. 

82.346.  (The  Attorney -General.)  The  new  account  begins  at  page  80.  It  is  called  the 
Expenses  Account.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  Hibernian  Bank  Account,  No.  1. 
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1  may  tell  you  (I  daresay  you  have  not  followed  it  yourself )  a  number  of  the  Hibernian 
Bank  account  items  are  the  same  as  I  have  examined  you  upon.  I  have  checked  a 
great  many,  I  am  not  suggesting  it  is  a  duplicate  account.  In  whose  handwriting  is 
that  Hibernian  Bank  account,  page  81  ?— That  I  think  also  is  Brennan’s.  It  is  so&on 
pages  101  and  102. 

82.347.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know,  but  the  Hibernian  Bank  account  only 
gives  the  numbers  of  cheques.  It  does  not  enable  you  to  trace  any  names?— 
That  is  all. 

82.348.  I  call  youi  attention  that  this  account  has  got  the  name  against  every 
cheque  put  in  Take  the  first.  Take  T.  Harrington.  That  is  not  quite  the  first. 
I  have  not  the  first.  “  By  Patrick  Egan  for  cash  passage  to  New  York,  Parnell  and 

Dillon,  63/.  Cheque,  James  Daly,  Castlebar,  50/.”  That  is  page  100. 

(The  President.)  Does  it  give  the  number  of  the  cheque  as  well  ? 

82.349.  {The  Attorney- General.)  Yes. — Will  you  read  again  please 

82  350.  The  first  entry,  “  By  Patrick  Egan,  for  cash  passage  to  New  York,  Parnell 
and  Dillon,  63  ? — But  what  page  ? 

82,351.  100  ? — There  is  no  such  entry  on  page  100. 

'  82,352.  You  are  looking  at  the  wrong  side  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

82.353.  That  appears  to  have  stopped.  A  fresh  cheque  book  or  list  of  cheques 

begins  on  the  31st  of  March,  where  you  will  see,  “  C.  S.  Parnell,  1,000/”  ? _ Yes 

82.354.  “R.  Border,  Land  Law  Reform,  10/.,”  and  so  on.  From  wliat  book  was 

the  information  obtained  which  would  enable  that  account  to  be  filled  up  ? _ I  do  not 

know  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  imagine  that  would  be  entered  directly 
into  the  book,  and  not  be  kept  in  any  other  book  at  all. 

82.355.  The  Hibernian  Bank  account  pass-book  does  not  give  it ;  it  only  o-ives  the 

number  of  the  cheque  ?— Quite  so.  6 

82,356,.  8ome  document  must  have  been  kept  in  the  office  ? — I  cannot  in  the  least 
give  you  information  about  it. 

82.357.  What  happened  when  you  were  treasurer,  because  the  same  thing  prevailed 

afterwards  ?— I  did  none  of  the  work  of  the  office.  I  allowed  the  secretary  or  assistant 
secretary  to  do  all  the  work.  J 

{ The  President.)  I  am  not  able  to  follow  this, 

82.358.  (The  Attorney- General)  If  your  Lordship  sees  the  book  you  will  follow  it 

Lt  oo  YT  maj  take  C0PL  ?— I  do  not  think  I  want  a  copy. 

8_,3oJ  I  will  mark  a  particular  entry,  Of  course  we  have  compared  this  with  the 
bank  book.  I  will  take  a  particular  entry  on  page  101.  I  will  take  the  fourth- 
d^ne  }S80,  by  cheque,  M.  Harris,  50/.”  It  appears  to  be  No.  23. 

(ihe  President.)  It  is  No.  3. 

(The  Attorney-General)  No,  that  is  only  to  avoid  copying  the  20  all  the  way  through. 

I  hey  began  at  the  20,  then  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  ° 

(The  President.)  Yes,  very  well ;  that  is  No.  23. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Your  Lordship  will  see  I  am  rinht 
[The  President  )  Yes,  I  see. 

(The  Attorney-General.  )  Now,  “  By  cheque,  M.  Harris,  501.”  That  appears  to  be 
No.  23.  1  remind  you  that  the  H.berman  Bank  book  produced  to  us  gives  nothing  but 

the  numbers  of  the  cheques.  Do  you  follow  me  ? — I  do,  perfectly. 

D?eS  lt  n0t  j;ollow  tbat  tllere  either  have  been  a  counterfoil  cheque  or 
some  other  document  from  which  an  entry  of  this  kind  would  be  made  ?— It  would 
seem  so,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

82,361.  Cash  book  ? — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

kepf ,3G2*  ^  ^  n°  CaSK  b°°k  kept  that  aS  tbe  only  oash  book  which  wnf 

peHod^of  which  I°know  nothing.1  W*S^  k"0W  as  a  fact  ?-You  are  asking  me  of  a 

82.’?64-  1  wasunot  SoinS  t0  Jo  anything  of  the  kind,  if  you  allow  me  to  put  my 

question.  y»  hen  you  became  treasurer  from  the  beginning  of  1881  up  to  October  1881 . 
was  a  cash  book  kept  or  not  ? — There  was  a  rough  cash  book  ves 

82,365  When  did  you  last  see  that  rough  cash  book  ?— I  do  hot  think  I  saw  that 
cash  book  since  my  arrest.  I  am  not  sure.  Possibly  I  saw  it  after  I  came  out  of 

prison,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it,  Certainly,  if  I  did  see  it  at  all  it  is 
many  years  ago.  J  ’ 
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82.366.  Where  ? — Of  course,  if  I  saw  it,  it  must  have  been  in  Dublin. 

82.367.  It  does  not  follow,  “  of  course,”  at  all  ? — I  think  it  would  be  in  Dublin.  I 
tell  you  I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  it. 

82.368.  Do  you  say  you  have  never  seen  any  books  anywhere  else  but  Dublin? — No, 
T  have  never  seen  any  books  anywhere  else  but  Dublin. 

82.369.  Are  you  not  able  to  give  my  Lords  any  information  as  to  whether  such  an 
entry  as  that,  which  you  have  admitted  requires  to  have  some  further  information  for 
the  bank  book,  was  made  from  counterfoil  cheques  or  from  some  cash  book  ? — There 
is  no  information  for  the  bank  book.  I  do  not  know  what  information  there  is. 
There  must  have  been  something  from  which  that  was  taken  apparently.  The  reason¬ 
able  explanation,  to  my  mind,  would  be  that  the  counterfoil  cheque  would  be  the  copy 
there.  I  cannot  understand  anyone  drawing  a  cheque  and  not  filling  the  counterfoil. 

82.370.  Was  it  the  practice  to  fill  the  counterfoil  ? — Yes. 

82.371.  You  told  me  there  was  a  cash  book? — That  was  for  money  received,  and 
petty  expenses. 

82.372.  Cheques  did  not  go  through  the  cash  book  ? — No. 

82.373.  You  have  a  clear  recollection  of  it? — I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  it.  It 
was  a  sort  of  rough  book,  the  leaves  of  which,  if  I  remember  right,  were  all  loose. 

82.374.  I  call  attention  to  this  account  which  only  goes  to  July.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  have  the  book  back.  I  am  working  by  a  copy  which  has  facsimile  paging. 
Look  at  page  102.  I  call  your  attention,  for  instance,  that  the  third  item  in  page  102 
is  that  very  item  of  J.  Redpath,  100/.,  which  appears  on  page  84.  You  may  turn  back 
and  verify  it  if  you  wish  to  do  it  ? — It  is  page  84.  It  is  the  same  date,  and  therefore 
very  likely  would  be  the  same.  The  number  of  the  cheque  is  given  in  one  account, 
and  the  number  of  the  cheque  is  not  given  in  the  other. 

82.375.  Just  observe  on  page  84  under  expenses  account.  It  is  entered  14th  August, 
James  Redpath,  for  expenses,  100/.  ? — Yes. 

82.376.  On  page  102  it  is  entered  simply,  “By  cheque,  J.  Redpath,  No.  51,  100/.”  ? 
— Yes. 

82.377.  Is  that  Brennan’s  handwriting  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  handwriting,  and  I 
take  it  it  is  Brennan’s  in  both  cases. 

82.378.  Would  not  such  information  be  obtained  either  from  the  cash  book  or 
counterfoil  ? — Not  from  the  cash  book  ;  it  would  be  from  the  counterfoil  of  the  cheque. 

( The  President.)  Do  I  understand  you  it  is  twice  entered  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  entered  in  the  expenses  account  and  in  the  bank  account. 

82.379.  Now  I  call  attention  to  this.  The  total  debit,  even  as  far  as  it  goes  against 
Hibernian  account  No.  1,  is  11,955/.  19s.  0 d.,  I  think  it  is  cast  up,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

82.380.  The  total  of  the  expenses  account,  as  I  tell  you,  was  2,648/.  Can  you  tell 
me  in  what  books  would  appear  the  corresponding  entries  for  the  other  cheques  ? — No, 
except  the  books  you  have  in  your  possession,  I  do  not. 

82.381.  You  do  not  suggest  we  have  all  the  books  in  our  possession,  do  you  ? — All 
those  dealing  with  money  I  am  sure  you  have. 

82.382.  Have  you  examined  it  to  see  that  ? — No,  I  have  examined  the  books  only 
so  far. 

82.383.  I  think  you  had  better  be  a  little  careful  how  you  answer.  You  say  you  are 
quite  sure  we  have  all  the  books  ? — I  did  not  say  any  such  thing.  I  say  I  think  you 
have  all  the  books  which  deal  with  cash,  with  the  exception  of  the  bank  pass-book. 

82.384.  Your  memory  is  a  little  short-lived.  You  said  a  moment  ago  all  the  books 
dealing  with  money  I  am  sure  you  have  ? — All  I  meant  was,  I  was  under  that  impression 
that  you  have  all  the  books  dealing  with  cash  in  those  four,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bank  pass-book,  and  this  rough  cash  book  to  which  I  refer. 

82.385.  I  am  not  drawing  any  distinction  between  cash  and  cheques,  as  you  will  866  i 
■ — Neither  am  I. 

82.386.  When  you  made  that  statement  that  you  think  we  have  got  all  the  books, 
have  you  compared  these  books  with  the  bank  book  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  the  bank 
book  at  all. 

82.387.  Do  you  know  at  present  how  much  money  passed  out  through  the  bank,  and 
was  debited  in  small  cheques,  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  books  at  all? — I  do  not. 

82.388.  On  what  fact  do  you  base  the  statement  to  my  Lord  that  you  think  to  the 
best  of  your  belief  we  have  all  the  books  connected  with  cash  ? — Because  I  never  saw 
any  others. 
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82.389.  Now  I  call  your  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the  relief  account  taken  by  Egan 
and  brought  forward  from  page  29,  which  begins  at  page  120,  and  runs,  as  far  as  I 
note  it,  to  the  end  of  page  139  ? — It  begins  on  what  page  ? 

82.390.  120,  Dr.  Kenny,  to  139? — Yes. 

82.391.  And  it  deals  altogether  with  a  total  of  relief  of  60,983Z. — something  like  that 
altogether.  I  want  to  summarise  that  book  more  or  less,  that  we  may  just  follow  it. 
The  relief  account  on  the  pages  I  have  mentioned  deals  with  60,000  odd  pounds. 

82.392.  (The  President.)  No,  not  the  relief  account.  It  does  not  deal  with  so  laro-e 
a  sum  ? — Yes,  it  does,  my  Lord. 

( The  Attorney- General.)  Yes,  my  Lord. 

( The  Witness.)  60,637 1. 

82.393.  (The  Attorney-General.)  60,000 1.  odd  is  sufficient  for  my  purposes.  Now  the 
expenses  account,  which  amounts  to  only  2,648 Z.,  and  the  portion  of  the  banking 
account  amounting  to  11,955Z.,  are  the  only  accounts  in  that  book  besides  ■  do  vou 

follow  that  ? — I  do. 

82.394.  Dealing  with  the  matter  exhaustively,  do  you  now  suggest  to  my  Lord  that 
contains  all  the  books  that  were  kept  with  regard  to  either  cash  or  expenditure  up  to 
the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — I  believe  so. 

82.395.  I  will  put  some  questions  to  you  afterwards  about  it  ? — I  have  told  you  at 
this  period  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

82.396.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  take  book  No.  2,  you  have  not 
identified  that  at  present  ? — I  think  I  have  identified  them  m  a  general  way— I  have 
seen  them. 

82.397.  There  must  be  no  misunderstanding  about  this,  I  want  to  know  whether 

you  speak  to  that  book  as  having  been  in  the  Land  offices  or  not  ?  [ Boole  liandei  to  the 

Witness.]  Do  you  identify  that  ? 

82.398.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  this? — This  is  D.  2. 

82.399.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  begins  on  the  13th 
October  1881  ? — It  does ;  but  this  book  I  never  saw  before. 

82.400.  Then  you  do  not  identify  that  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

82.401.  That  may  be  put  aside  then;  you  know  nothing  about  it  ?— No,  I  know 
nothing  about  it ;  it  is  not  in  my  time  at  all. 

82.402.  D.  3.  We  will  take  these  books  exhaustively.  Put  D.  2  back,  we  do  not 
want  that  at  present,  and  take  this.  [D.  3  handed  to  the  Witness.]  Do  you  identify  that 
book?— I  may  have  seen  it,  but  I  have  no  recollection,  it  is  after  my  time ;  the  major 
portion  of  that  is  after  my  time. 

82.403.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it  yourself  ? — No  personal  knowledge. 

82.404.  By  whom  it  was  kept  or  from  what  information  ? — No,  I  have  no  persona* 
knowledge  whatever. 

82.405.  You  do  not  identify  the  handwriting  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

82.406.  I  may  take  it,  that  book,  so  far  as  your  personal  knowledge,  is  a  blank, 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

i  82,407.  Now,  take  D.  No.  4  plan,  whose  handwriting  is  that  (handed  to  the  ivitness)  ? 
The  first  page  of  which  I  have  opened,  page  10,  is  in  Mr.  Brennan’s  handwriting ; 
page  2  is — it  is  all,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  Brennan’s  handwriting 

82.408.  Page  1  up  to  31  ? — Up  to  page  31,  I  have  it  here. 

82.409.  That  is  from  the  4th  of  February  till  the  25th  of  July  1881.  Now,  that  is 
a  period  during  which  you  were  acting  treasurer  ? — I  was. 

82.410.  This  is  Brennan’s  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

82.411.  Do  you  renm-mber  the  book?— Not  in  the  way  of  saying  I  saw  that  book 
before,  but  I  am  sure  1  did  see  it. 

82.412.  I  may  take  it  that  book  you  do  remember  ? — In  that  way ;  I  have  no  dealings 

with  it.  ° 

82.413.  Now,  go  on.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  specific  things  in  it.  No.  2 
account,  that  begins  at  page  166;  whose  handwriting  is  that?— Mr.  Brennan’s.  1 
think,  too. 

82.414.  That  you  are  quite  sure  of,  are  you  ?— I  generally  recognise  his  handwriting  ; 

that  is  my  recollection  of  his  handwriting.  I  have  not  seen  his  writing  for  some  Years 
now.  n 
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82.415.  I  wish  to  get  the  evidence  from  you ;  I  am  not  commenting  on  it  now,  hut 
I  want  the  fact  from  you.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  examined  the  book  yourself 
for  the  corresponding  period  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  bank  book.  Do  you  mean  the 
banker’s  pass  book  ? 

82.416.  I  mean  the  bank  books  at  all  ? — No. 

82.417.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  the  bank  books  contain  no  names 
at  all  ? — I  am  sure  they  do  not ;  I  know  they  do  not.  I  bank  there  myself,  and 
I  know  the  Hibernian  Bank  book  has  no  names. 

82.418.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  again  to  this  book,  from  which  certain  names  are 
put  in  there  ? — Yes. 

82.419.  Was  there  any  corresponding  expense  book  kept  during  the  time  that  you 
were  acting  treasurer,  by  which  I  mean  from  February  18S1  up  to  October  1881  ? — 
Not  by  me,  certainly. 

82.420.  By  anybody  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82.421.  Do  you  say,  as  treasurer,  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  most  distinctly  say  that. 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  say  what  my  duties  as  treasurer  were,  and  what  I  undertook 
to  see  to,  you  will  understand.  I  was  a  very  busy  man,  and  I  undertook  to  see  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  only,  namely,  that  the  banking  account  corresponded  with  the 
receipts  and  the  expenditure,  and  to  sign  the  cheques  which  were  presented  to  me  in 
proper  form. 

82.422.  What  do  you  mean  by  “  presented  to  you  in  proper  form  ”  ? — That  is  when 
they  were  passed  by  the  organising  committee.  I  signed  them,  and  when  the 
secretary  signed  them  I  would  not  therefore  know  anything  about  this  book. 

82.423.  You  would  know  nothing  about  it  ? — I  would  know  nothing  about  it. 

82.424.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  that  you  have  made  respecting 
certain  items.  I  will  take  them  as  near  as  I  can  in  order  of  date.  February  1,  with 
reference  to  Coady,  whom  you  mentioned? — Will  you  tell  me  where  you  found  it? 

82.425.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  it  you.  You  will  not  be  able  to  find  it  unless  you 
know  the  handwriting.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  list  of  payments.  You  may  take 
it  from  me. 

(Mr.  Justice  Smith.)  Is  this  out  of  this  book  ? 

82.426.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  All  out  of  this  book.  2nd  of  March,  “  F.  Cody, 
Mullinava,  legal,  100/,”  that  is  I  presume  legal  expenses  in  all  probability  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

82.427.  31st,  J.  Coady.  It  is  spelt  differently  ;  does  the  persbn  who  supplied  the 
necessaries  or  maintenance  for  the  prisoners,  spell  his  name  Coady  ? — I  think  so. 

82.428.  30th  March,  P.  Coady,  122/.  Is.  7 d.\  5th  of  May,  P.  Coady,  217/.  4s.  2 d.  ; 
11th  of  May,  P.  Coady,  157/.  11s.  8d. ;  17th  May,  P.  Coady,  58/.  18s.  \\d.  ? — There  is 
not  the  smallest  proof  in  the  world  that  these  items  are  in  this  book. 

12.429.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  these  items  are  taken  out  of  this  book  ? — 
Unless  I  get  an  item  in  the  book  I  decline  to  speak  to  any  item,  whether  I  know  it  or 
not,  unless  I  see  it  is  in  this  book. 

82.430.  I  will  take  your  answer.  You  shall  by  all  means  see  it.  I  do  not  complain 
af  it.  I  will  take  your  answer.  Hand  the  book  down,  Dr.  Kenny.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that  the  book  is  not  entered  up  in  order  of  date  at  all.  Perhaps  you  saw  that 
upon  the  face  of  it  ? — When  I  looked  at  it  I  saw  it. 

82.431.  Can  you  tell  me  distinctly  or  not  from  what  information  that  book  is  made 
up? — I  know  of  none  except  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  presume  it  was  from  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques. 

82.432.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge,  but  you  assume  it  was  from  the 
counterfoils  of  the  cheques  ? — Yes. 

82.433.  And  if  from  the  counterfoils  of  the  cheques  they  would  be  in  order  of  dates ; 
just  consider  ? — That  may  be,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  why  it  was  in  this  way. 

82.434.  I  call  your  attention  to  this.  You  find  April  after  March,  and  May  after 
April,  and  March  after  February  ? — May,  June,  and  then  on  page  13  I  find  June  and 
then  May  and  then  June  again  and  then  May. 

82.435.  Then  if  you  look  back  further  you  will  see  April,  March,  April,  March,  I  am 
turning  over,  and  if  you  turn  over  every  period  then  you  come  to  May,  April,  May, 
April, — a  long  series  of  entries  ? — That  would  convince  me  it  was  from  the  counter¬ 
foils. 
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82.436.  What  ? — That  would  convince  me  it  was  from  the  counterfoils. 

82.437.  Explain  it  to  me  ? — The  cheques  when  returned. 

82.438.  Which  do  you  mean? — Probably  the  cheques  when  they  were  returned. 

82.439.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cheques  when  returned,  it  is  stated,  they  had  only 
numbers  in  them  ? — -The  cheques  returned  ;  the  cheques  would  contain  the  names. 

82.440.  Were  they  issued  with  numbers  or  names  ? — Both  with  name  and  number. 

82.441.  With  both? — Yes. 

82.442.  {The  President.)  Then  we  must  hark  back.  I  understood  it  distinctly  it 
was  entered  in  that  manner  with  numbers  only,  and  the  names  you  yourself  must 
have  obtained  from  the  counterfoils  ? — That  was  in  the  other  book. 

82.443.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  There  is  no  difference  in  the  other  book  ? — Either 
the  cheque  or  the  counterfoil. 

82.444.  What  I  want  particularly  to  know  is  what  your  evidence  is ;  was  the  name 
put  in  the  cheque  or  not  ? — Certainly  it  was. 

82.445.  That  is  your  answer  ? — Yes. 

82.446.  {The  President.)  Certainly  you  lead  me  to  suppose  you  were  giving  the 
contrary  evidence  ? — I  was  referring  to  certain  items  the  Attorney-General  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  come  out  at  that.  Of  course,  the  best  evidence 
would  be  to  take  the  cheques  themselves,  and  the  second  best  would  be  the 
counterfoils. 

82.447.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  was  asking  you  as  to  the  fact? — The  Attorney  - 
General  asked  me  as  a  fact  a  thing  I  did  not  know  as  a  fact. 

82.448.  You  have  sworn  that  you  were  treasurer,  and  you  signed  cheques  which 
were  properly  vouched  by  the  organising  committee  ? — Certainly. 

82.449.  Did  the  cheques  always  contain  the  names  or  not? — As  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  they  always  contained  the  names. 

82.450.  The  cheques  if  produced,  you  say,  would  show  the  names  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  made  payable  ? — Unquestionably. 

82.451.  Now,  how  would  you  know  that  a  cheque  brought  to  you  was  properly 
vouched  ? — The  hands  they  came  from,  the  hands  of  the  secretary  that  I  considered 
voucher  enough.  Sometimes  I  was  present  when  they  were  voted — sometimes  I  was 
n°t  and  when  the  secretary  came  with  the  cheque  I  knew  it  came  from  the  proper 
authority,  and  I  signed  it. 

82.452.  What  you  meant  by  “  properly  vouched,”  was  the  secretary  brought  it  to 
you  ? — They  were  brought  by  him  or  through  him,  very  likely. 

82.453.  You  mean  by  some  clerk  in  the  office?— Yes,  who  should  give  me  evidence 
that  he  did  bring  them  properly  vouched.  I  generally  went  to  the  office  and  signed 
them  there. 

82.454.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  these  are  not  in  order.  I  have  a  great  many  I  must 
put  to  Dr.  Kenny,  and  as  he  requires  to  see  every  one  in  the  book,  I  must  ask  your 
Lordship’s  indulgence  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  try  and  find  the  names  I  want — 
Matt  Harris.  Hand  me  down  the  other  book — book  if  you  please,  page  5.  P.  Coady, 
Dublin,  122Z.  Is.  7 d.,  30th  March.  That  is  the  5th  entry,  do  you  see  that  ? — 1  do. 

82.455.  Then  take  page  9,11th  May,  P.  Coady,  Dublin,  157Z.  11s.  Sd.  ? — Yes,  I 
see  that. 

82.456.  Page  12th,  17th  May,  P.  Coady,  presuiers  bill,  58 1.  18s.  lid  I  have 
identified  three  out  of  the  four  I  read  to  you,  perhaps  you  will  take  the  other  ones  are 
correct  now  ? — Certainly. 

82.457.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  information  is  taken  from  the  cheque  or  from 
the  counterfoil  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  which  Mr.  Brennan  took  it  from. 

82.458.  I  must  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  2nd  March.  Porhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  you  off  the  list  I  have  and  trust  to  my  identifying  them  ? — I  have  got  March  2nd 
here,  No,  3. 

82.459.  20Z.,  Malt  Plarris — M.  Harris? — No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  Cody. 

82.460.  I  was  upon  Harris,  please  now  ? — March  2nd.  Yes,  I  have  it ;  M.  Harris,  20 1. 

82.461.  15th  March,  1 51.  ? — I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  page ;  yes,  we  will  take 
it  it  is  so. 

82.462.  23rd  March,  100Z.  ? — 23rd  March,  yes. 

82.463.  5th  May,  15 Z.  ?— 15Z.,  yes. 

82.464.  1st  June,  15Z.  ? — Yes. 
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82.465.  16th  July,  15/.? — I  cannot  say  they  are  all  correct,  but  you  may  take  it  I 
think  that  they  are  correct. 

82.466.  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  can  give  us  any  information  about  these  items  ? — 
I  do  not  think  anybody  but  Mr.  Brennan  could  give  any  information  at  all — nobody  at 
all  but  Mr.  Brennan. 

82.467.  In  the  month  of  March  there  is  a  sum  of  135 1.  paid  to  Mr.  Harrison.  I 
want,  to  know  whether  anywhere  in  the  Land  League  books  there  would  be  any  account 
of  what  that  money  was  paid  for  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  it  were  brought  forward  at 
the  meeting  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  no  doubt  would  show  it. 

82.468.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  very  particular  matter,  turn  to  the 
25tli  March  1881  ? — Can  you  give  me  the  page  ? 

82.469.  I  will  try  ? — I  will  go  back ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  find  it — yes,  I 
have  it. 

82.470.  Ladies’  Land  League,  200/.,  page  2  ? — Yes. 

82.471.  Have  you  got  that? — Yes.  I  have  got  that. 

82.472.  That  is  the  25th  March  ;  observe,  now,  the  14th  April,  page  6,  “  Ladies’  Land 
League.  To  credit  of  Ladies’  Land  League,  500/.”  ? — Yes. 

82.473.  22nd  June,  Ladies’  Land  League — you  may  take  it,  I  am  putting  them 
altogeter,  you  know  ? — What  is  the  amount ;  it  would  catch  my  eye  quicker. 

82.474.  118/.  14s.  Id.  Ladies  Land  League  for  prisoners,  page  20.  14th  July, 
Ladies’  Land  League,  220/.  17s.  4 d.  ? — I  do  not  see  it,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  all  right. 

82.475.  I  will  give  you  the  page  in  a  moment,  page  25  ? — Yes,  I  have  it. 

82.476.  28th  July,  198/.  10s.  That  is  page  29? — Yes,  I  have  it. 

82.477.  9th  July,  206/.  19s.  lOcZ.  ? — Yes. 

82.478.  20th  July,  167/.  18s.  Now  I  put  it  to  you,  you  observe  is  a  period  of 
something  like  four  months,  a  sum  of  between  1,500/.  and  2,000/.  is  paid  to  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League.  Who  can  give  us  any  information  of  what  these  items  were  for  ? — I 
can  tell  you  this  much,  that  I  paid  these  amounts  to  the  Ladies’  Land  League  for  the 
support  of  prisoners. 

82.479.  What  ? — I  can  give  you  that  information  myself. 

82.480.  1  call  you  attention  that  some  of  them  were  for  a  different  period  ? — It  is 
not  from  a  book  I  give  it  to  you. 

82.481.  I  call  your  attention  that  this  is  the  very  period,  or  part  of  it,  when  you 
are  paying  money  over  to  Coady  for  the  support  of  prisoners  ? — Only  a  small  part 
of  it. 

82.482.  Whether  small  or  not,  I  wish  to  know  who  will  give  me  the  information  ? — 
A  greater  portion  of  that  was  spent  for  the  purchase  of  furniture. 

82.483.  Who  can  give  me  information  of  how  the  money  was  spent? — I  do  not 
know. 

82.484.  Where  are  the  vouchers  for  them  ? — I  have  not  got  any  vouchers — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  I  have  not  a  single  document  connected  with  the  matter — good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  I  gave  up  everything  I  had. 

82.485.  I  will  take  another  set  of  items  ? — I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
that  was  the  object. 

82.486.  Who  was  Mr.  Louden  ? — He  was  a  farmer  down  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

82.487.  J.  J.  Louden  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  a  barrister  too. 

82,4£8,  A  barrister  and  farmer  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

82.489.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — He  was  one  of  the  organising 
committee. 

82.490.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  these  payments  made  to  Louden  in  May  1881. 
Will  you  press  me  to  take  them  from  the  book  ? — Yes. 

82.491.  I  will  find  every  one  for  you  if  you  wish  it  ? — Very  well ;  I  will  take  them 
all  as  you  state  them. 

82.492.  10th  March  1881,  200/.  ;  15th  of  April,  2 51.  12s.  ? — It  is  very  inconvenient 
to  take  them  in  that  way  with  this  book  as  it  is,  without  some  information  of  what  it 
was  for. 

82.493.  I  have  given  you  a  fac  simile  in  every  case  ? — For  instance,  I  see  “  Samuel 
Smith,  organising.”  Well,  that  “  organising”  gives  some  information  to  me. 

82.494.  In  every  case  I  will  undertake  to  give  you  the  whole  entry.  Look  at 
page  3,  10th  March,  J.  J.  Louden.  Louden,  200/.  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  no 
information  on  that. 
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82.495.  15th  April,  25 5  12s.  J.  J.  Louden,  25 5  12s.  ? — If  that  is  a  fac  simile ,  very 
well,  if  you  will  read  if. 

82.496.  13th  May,  J.  J.  Louden,  415  8s.  29th  May,  J.  J.  Louden,  expenses  20 1.1 — 
It  is  these  little  observations  I  must  add. 

82.497.  Who  can  give  us  any  information  about  that  ? — I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Brennan 
would  be  the  only  one. 

82.498.  Is  Mr.  Louden  living  ? — And  of  course  Mr.  Louden  himself. 

82.499.  What  ? — Mr.  Louden,  I  understand  is  summoned  by  the  “  Times.” 

82.500.  Now  I  understand  it.  I  notice  your  observation  about  Mr.  Louden  ? — And 
I  was  summoned  too  and  not  produced. 

82.501.  Now  John  0  Connor,  30th  of  March,  Tralee.  That  may  be  a  different  one 
71.  10s.  I  will  leave  that  for  a  moment.  5th  of  May,  John  O’Connor,  1755  0s.  6d. 
1st  of  June,  John  O’Connor  of  Cork,  1755  12s.  9 d.  9th  June,  John  O’Connor,  115  2s.  3d. 
£4th,  G.  O’Connor,  which  is  I  think  a  mistake  for  John  O’Connor  of  Cork,  23/.  14s.  6d  ; 
who  will  give  me  information  about  these  items  ? — Mr.  O’Connor. 

82.502.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  evidence  with  reference  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  given  does  not  go  beyond  what  is  contained  in  that  book  ? — It  does 
not  even  go  so  far,  because  the  cheque,  if  it  came  to  me,  and  I  saw  it  was  in  a  proper 
form,  I  would  sign  it  and  I  would  not  know  what  the  object  was  for. 

82.503.  Perhaps  I  may  take  it  now,  there  were  large  payments  in  the  months  of 
March  and  May  to  P.  O.  McGough.  I  suppose  Mr.  McGough  will  tell  us  what  those 
were  for  l  Ide  could  tell  you  what  they  were  for.  There  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
litigation  going  on  at  the  time.  One  of  my  complaints  was  that  there  was  so  much 
money  spent  and  it  went  in  legal  expenses. 

82.504.  “  16th  of  April  1881,  J.  kergusson,  organising  South  Ham.”  What  is  that, 
“South  Ham,”  do  you  know,  look  at  it;  the  16th  of  April  1881? — May  I  ask  the 
page  ? 

82.50 5.  It  is  page  7,  J.  Fergusson,  organising  something.  I  want  you  to  read  that? 
— What  is  the  amount  ? 

82.506.  100/.  ? — Page  7,  I  do  not  find  such  a  sum  as  1005  on  page  7. 

82.507.  It  is  the  7th  item? — Yes,  “  organising  Scotland.”  I  read  it  “  Scotland  ” ; 
it  may  be  a  mistake,  but  I  read  it  so. 

82.508.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  in  this  connexion.  I  notice  some  payments  to 
yourself,  for  instance  ?— Yes. 

82.509.  21st  of  April  Dr.  Kenny,  ref  unding  advance,  48/.  6s.  9d.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  that  was  for  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  specific  sum,  but  any  money  which  was 
wanted  upon  an  emergency,  or  supposing  the  secretary  was  away,  I  would  give  my 
cheque  or  cash  out  of  my  pocket,  keep  an  account  of  that,  present  it  to  him  to  get 
him  to  fill  in  a  cheque. 

82.510.  Y/here  is  your  account  that  you  kept?— It  was  in  a  private  account. 

82.511.  Where  is.  it? — In  the  Hibernian  Bank. 

82.512.  We  should  like  to  have  it? — It  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brennan.  I 
handed  in  my  account  to  Mr.  Brennan,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  it.  I  kept  a  memo¬ 
randum,  a  sort  of  scrap  of  paper  in  my  pocket.  Hero  is  another,  a  small  account, 
12/.  3s.  7 cl.  on  the  13th. 

82.513.  Now,  I  must  ask  you  to  go  to  the  second  account ;  before  I  go  to  the  second 
account  I  must  ask  you  some  questions.  I  want  to  know  after  the  so-called  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  League,  who  carrie  1  on  the  business  ? — For  a  short  time,  I  think, 
Mr.  Moloney  did. 

82.514.  Where? — In  Dublin. 

82,olo.  And  aftei  wards  ?  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  think  he  only  went  on  as  treasurer 
for  about  a  month,  because  he  was  arrested  himself  at  the  end  of  about  a  mouth  or 
six  weeks 

82,516.  I  call  your  attention  to  this;  if  my  Lords  will  kindly  take  it  on  their  notes, 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  have  it  from  that  book  at  present,  but  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  one  of  the  books  we  noticed,  D.  2  ;  the  one  you  do  not  know  anything  about.  It 
contains  a  number  of  entries  of  1882,  which  I  have  to  ask  questions  about,  representing 
November  1882,  and  all  through  December  1882.  I  want  to  know  who  kept  the  books 
after  the  so-called  suppression  of  the  League  ? — Mr.  Moloney,  until  his  arrest,  after 
that  I  do  not  know. 
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82.517.  Who  signed  the  cheques  ? — There  were  no  cheques  to  sign,  the  League  was 

suppressed. 

82.518.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  were  no  cheques  to  be  signed? — There 
were  no  cheques  to  be  signed,  because  the  Land  League  no  longer  existed. 

82.519.  ( The  President.)  But  who  drew  on  the  account? — I  do  not  know,  I  cannot 
tell  you. 

82.520.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  can  only  put  this  hypothetically  to  you.  I  want 
you  just  to  follow  it  carefully.  In  the  first  place,  who  was  K.  Maloney  ? — Mrs.  Maloney 
T  presume. 

82.521.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  objection  to  your  form  of  answer.  I  mean  was 
it  Mrs.  Maloney  or  not  ? — I  think  so,  I  know  of  no  other  K.  Maloney. 

82.522.  Mr.  Maloney  was,  we  understand,  Mr.  W.  F.  Maloney  ? — W.  F.  Maloney. 

82.523.  Did  you  know  him  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  intimately. 

82.524.  Have  you  seen  him  for  the  last  few  months? — No,  nor  yet  for  nearly  a 
year. 

85.525.  But  you  saw  him  up  to  a  year  ago  ? — I  think  I  saw  him  last  June. 

82.526.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  seen  him  pretty  constantly  ? — No,  only  occasionally. 

82.527.  I  put  this  to  you  hypothetically,  with  regard  to  certain  payments  of  which 
we  have  now  got  the  names,  and  which  we  had  not  before,  and  I  will  read  them  down 
consecutively  for  the  year  1881  : 


£  s.  d, 

“  K.  Maloney,  expenses  54  16  0” 

The  number  of  the  cheque  is  given  in  every  case.  The  same  day : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

“  K.  Maloney,  expenses  75 

0 

0 

14th  December,  K.  Maloney 

50 

0 

0 

14th  December,  K.  Maloney 

90 

0 

0 

15th  December,  K.  Maloney 

12 

16 

2 

17th  December,  K.  Maloney,  ex. 

10 

0 

0  T 

19th  December,  K.  Maloney,  ex. 

40 

0 

0 

20th  December,  K.  Maloney,  ex. 

62 

0 

0” 

Same  date  “  K.  Maloney,  ex. 

Ex  ”  is  put  against  the  last. 

40 

0 

0” 

“  23rd  December,  K.  Maloney,  ex. 

61 

15 

0 

27th  December,  K.  Maloney,  ex. 

39 

0 

0 

28th  December,  K.  Moloney,  ex. 

40 

0 

0” 

That  is  the  month  of  December  1881,  Who  can  give  me  information  about  that  ? — » 
cannot  tell  you  because  I  was  in  prison,  I  do  not  know. 

82.528.  That  is  the  answer  then,  you  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know  about 
Mrs.  Maloney,  some  of  those  you  read  I  must  have  passed  to  her. 

82.529.  1  think  not? — I  think  so. 

82.530.  I  was  only  reading  in  December,  I  am  not  reading  November.  I  thought 
you  went  in  on  the  24th  of  November? — Yes,  but  I  thought  you  read  some  in  August 
and  September. 

82.531.  No,  I  did  not? — Then  I  am  wrong.  Those  are  after  my  imprisonment.  1 
know  from  that  time  Mr.  Maloney  acted  as  treasurer  before  his  imprisonment.  I 
suppose  he  passed  those  cheques  after  that  ;  I  do  not  know. 

82.532.  We  have  heard  of  an  audit  of  the  Land  League  books? — Yes. 

82.533.  By  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Matt.  Harris,  and  Father  Sheehy  ? — Yes. 

82.534.  Do  you  know  what  documents  they  had  before  them  ? — I  fancy  they  saw 
those  books — the  bank  pass  book  and  the  cash  book  that  I  referred  to — a  rough  cash 
book  to  which  I  referred,  and  which  is  not  here. 

82.535.  You  fancy  they  saw  those? — I  fancy  they  saw  those.  That  book  to  which 
T  referred  only  covered  a  short  period. 

(Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  the  audit  was  in  Paris. 

(The  Witness.)  The  audit  was  in  Paris. 

(7 'lie  President.)  Is  there  not  a  trace  somewhere  of  some  other  audit  than  that  of 

Mr.  Egan’s  account  ? 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  j Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  Your  Lordship  is  quite  right,  but  that  is  an  audit 
of  the  sums  granted  to  evicted  tenants. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  would  ask  my  learned  friend  not  to  interpose  a  statement 
when  this  witness  is  in  the  box. 

(The  President.)  I  did  ask  the  question. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  One  of  the  newspapers  has  been  put  in  which  refers  to  the  fact, 
and  contains  a  letter  from  a  particular  firm  of  accountants,  saying  that  they  have 
audited  the  Evicted  Tenants’  Fund.  My  Lord,  that  is  not  this  fund,  nor  is  it  the 
same,  I  think,  as  was  included  in  the  Egan  audit  in  Paris. 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  remember  that  it  was  limited  to  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  it  is  so.  I  think  I  am  right. 

(The  Witness.)  Mr.  Egan’s  audit  was  a  general  audit  of  all  the  sums. 

82.536.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Were  you  there? — No,  I  was  not,  but  I  saw  the 
document  afterwards. 

82.537.  Well,  we  can  all  see  the  document;  it  is  already  in.  I  do  not  want,  of 
course,  to  interrupt  now  with  any  criticism  ;  but  I  may  call  your  Lordship’s  attention 
to  the  item  “  Land  League  Fund  to  3rd  February  1881  ”  (at  page  3526)“  30,825 1.  Os.  7c?.,” 
and  the  statement  below,  that  is : — 

“We  have  also  examined  the  several  items  of  expenditure  of  said  fund, 
“  together  with  the  vouchers  for  sums  amounting  to  the  total  sum  of  two  hundred 
“  and  nineteen  thousand  and  sixty-five  pounds  ten  shillings  and  eleven  pence 
“  (219,065?.  10s.  11c?.),  and  received  banker’s  certificate.”  *  *  *  * 

“  We  certify  that  every  item  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  vouched,  and 
“  we  have  pleasure  in  bearing  the  testimony  to  the  systematic  and  business-like 
“  manner  in  which  the  accounts  and  records  of  said  fund  have  been  kept  by 
“  Mr.  Egan.  We  have  also  examined  the  accounts  of  moneys  received  for  said 
“  fund  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny  from  February  to  October  1881.” 

And  this  is  of  date  16th  December  1882,  more  than  a  year  after  the  alleged 
suppression  of  the  League.  I  ask  you,  as  I  have  been  taken  to  this  now,  what 
document  is  there  in  existence  to  vouch  the  8,086?.  16s.  lc?.  ? — I  presume  the  cheques 
and  counterfoils  were  there  too. 

82.538.  I  must  put  one  or  two  more  specimen  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  know 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  I  will  take  February  1882.  Your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  may  take  it  there  are  corresponding  entries  in  January,  I  do  not  want  to  read 
every  one,  because  of  course  I  shall  have  to  group  these  afterwards.  The  11th  of 
“  January,  K.  Maloney,  expenses  80?.  ?  ” — What  is  the  date  ? 

82.539.  11th  of  January  1«82  ? — I  know  nothing  about  the  11th  January  1882. 

82.540.  No ;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  you  understand  why,  “  Ditto,  ditto,  10?., 

“  K.  Maloney.  Expenses,  same  date,  60?.  17th,  K.  Maloney,  expenses,  75?.”  Those 

are  in  January.  I  will  interpose  two  entries.  27th  January,  entry,  “  K.  Maloney, 
“  money  given  to  Redmond  for  expenses,  100?.”  Then,  after  the  11th  of  February, 
“  K.  Maloney  handed  N.L.,  for  expenses;”  was  “  N.L.”  the  National  League,  or  what  ? 
— I  think  so  ;  I  do  not  know. 

82.541.  “  13th,  money  given  N.L.  for  expenses,  50?  ”  “  4th  February,”  on  the  same 

page,  lower  down,  “  K.  Maloney,  expenses,  20?.  8th  Feb.,  K.  Maloney,  expenses,  10/. 
“  2nd,  K.  Maloney,  expenses,  30?.”  Same  day  “  K.  Maloney,  expenses,  250?.  24th, 

“  K.  Maloney,  expenses,  20?.”  Same  date,  “  50?.  28th,  K.  Maloney,  60?.  Same 

“  date,  168?.  Same  date,  50?.”  I  put  it  to  you  that  through  those  months  there 
are  payments  literally  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds  to  K.  Maloney  ? — Yes,  they 
were  expended  for  the  support - 

82.542.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — Nothing  personally. 

82.543.  Can  you  tell  me  who  can  give  me  the  information  about  this? — No. 

82.544.  Whose  handwriting  are  those  entries  ? — It  is  not  in  this  book  at  all.  It  is 
a  book,  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with. 

82.545.  When  did  you  come  out? — Sometime  in  February  1882;  I  forget  the  date 
exactly — the  15th  or  16th  of  February. 

82.546.  On  the  10th  of  March  1882  Miss  Parnell,  O’Leary,  and  Stritcb,  3,500/. 
10th  June,  A.  Parnell,  C.  Stritch,  E.  M.  O’Leary,  expenses  2,500/.  18th  July, 
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A.  Parnell,  C.  Stritch,  and  E.  M.O’Leary  for  expenses,  2,000 /. ;  were  you  party  to  those 
payments  ? — No.  You  must  recollect  that  there  was  a  fund  of  30,000/.  at  that  time 
collected  for  those  prisoners. 

82.547.  I  am  asking  you  the  question,  were  you  party  to  those  payments  ? _ No  ;  I 

should  say  they  were  for  the  special  fund  of  the  prisoners. 

82.548.  Do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  always  understood  that. 

82.549.  Who  can  give  me  information  as  regards  those  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82.550.  The  point  is  how  the  money  was  spent.  Who  can  give  me  information 
about  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82.551.  There  is  one  account,  500/.,  Walsh.  That  is  out  of  the  book  Mr.  Reid  has 
got,  I  think.  The  17th  of  January  1882,  Walsh,  500/.  ? — Is  there  a  Christian  name? 

82.552.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whom  that  money  went  to  ? _ Not 

personally,  but  I  believe  it  went  to  Mr.  Richard  or  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  of  Cork. 

82.553.  How  do  you  know  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

82.554.  Are  yon  sure  it  did  not  go  to  John  Walsh  ? — Who  is  John  Walsh? 

82.555.  You  do  not  know  John  Walsh  ? — No,  never.  I  never  met  him. 

82.556.  Do  not  you  know  who  I  mean  ? — I  do  not  know  who  you  mean,  but  I 
imagine  you  are  referring  to  John  Walsh  of  Middlesborough,  and  I  never  knew  him 
at  all.  I  never  knew  of  any  money  transactions  with  him.  I  frequently  did  of  the 
,  other. 

82.557.  J.  Walsh  ? — I  do  not  know  J.  Walsh. 

82.558.  J.  W.  ? — Oh,  J.  W.,  I  know  of  money  going  to  him. 

82.559.  lou  know  of  money  going  to  him? — Yes,  he  went  to  Australia.  He  went 
very  early.  He  went  at  the  end  of  1880. 

82.560.  There  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  payments  made  to  him  in  the 
year  1880  ? — Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  organisers. 

82.561.  He  also  went  to  America  ? — No,  he  went  to  Australia.  I  sent  him  to 
Australia.  He  had  very  bad  health,  and  I  sent  him  there  to  save  his  life. 

82  562.  I  must  put  the  question  to  you.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  a  certain 
number  of  specific  items.  Lou  said  you  think  we  have  got  all  the  Land  League  books 
which  were  kept  with  reference  to  the  accounts — do  you  happen  at  all  to  have  compared 
Avhat  the  payments  are  with  the  books  produced — payments  in  the  bank  books  in  the 
corresponding  period  ? — No.  Of  course  I  compared  them  at  the  time  the  payments 
were  made. 

82.563.  I  am  speaking  of  the  gross  totals  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

82.564.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  bank  book  there  is  248,000/. — the  exact  fio-ure  is 
248,824/.  13s.  9 d.  ? — No,  I  know  it  includes  additional  funds. 

82.565.  Do  you  know  the  books  containing  payments  of  131,318/.  ;  are  you  aware  of 
that  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

82.566.  Leaving  unaccounted  for  117,506/.  ? — That  does  not  follow  that. 

82.567.  Are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

82.568.  When  you  said  you  thought  we  had  all  the  books  kept  by  the  Land  League 
in  respect  of  payments,  had  you  made  any  examination  to  see  how  much  money  those 
books  showed  ? — No,  certainly  not ;  I  had  not. 

82.569.  Taking  these  Land  League  accounts? — I  did  not  concern  myself  at  all 
about  it. 

82.570.  It  is  no  possible  good  my  putting  the  figures  to  you  if  you  have  no  informa¬ 
tion.  Have  you  the  least  idea  how  much  money  even  on  the  Land  League  account  is 
without  voucher  of  any  kind  on  these  books  ? — Will  you  repeat  that? 

82.571.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  of  how  much  money  on,  say  the  Land  League 
Fund  Account,  No.  1  Account — not  the  Relief  Account — is  unaccounted  for  by  &the 
entries  in  the  so-called  Land  League  Books  ? — I  have  not.  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
matter  at  all. 

82.572.  Did  you  know  a  person  named  Aherne  ? — I  know  a  Mr.  Aherne  in  Cork.  I 
did  not  know  him  very  well. 

82.573.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ? — Yes,  he  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Cork  Banch  of  the  League. 

82.574.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  of  large  payments  being  made  to 
Mr.  Aherne.  I  mean  payments  of  hundreds  ? — Yes,  f  have  some  recollection  that 
either  he  or  Mr.  W alsh  got  payments.  It  was  the  same  thing. 
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82,575.  I  am  speaking  of  Aherne? — They  were  the  same  persons  as  far  as  payments 
were  concerned.  They  were  both  officials  of  the  Cork  League.  They  both  got  pay¬ 
ments.  I  think  one  was  the  secretary,  and  the  other  the  treasurer. 

82  576.  You  do  not  know  what  those  expenses  were  for? — Generally  they  were 
payments  for  the  Cork  League,  payments  on  account,  I  should  think  that  is.  You  are 
speaking  of  April  1882.  I  cannot  give  you  any  information  at  all,  but  I  am  speaking 
in  1881,  payments  were  vouched  to  us. 

82.577.  I  am  speaking  of  April  1882  ;  hundreds  of  pounds  to  Mr.  Aherne  after  the 
League  was  supposed  to  be  suppressed  ? — I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  know  there 
was  an  organisation  looking  after  evicted  tenants  all  the  time. 

82.578.  When  you  came  out  did  you  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fund  of  the 
League  afterwards  ? — INo. 

82.579.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ?— Nothing  whatever. 

82.580.  Who  looked  after  it  after  you  came  out  of  prison  ? — There  was  nobody. 
There  was  no  organisation  to  look  after  it  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  took  on  the  work. 

82.581.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Mansion  House  Committee  drew  the  cheques  to 
Mr.  McGough  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  suggest  anything. 

82.582.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Mansion  House  Committee  drew  cheques  to 
Mr.  Aherne  ? — I  imagine  if  Mr.  Aherne  made  an  application  to  the  Mansion  House 
Committee  for  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants  he  would  get  it. 

82.583.  I  am  talking  to  you  about  the  Land  League  funds  ? — If  you  do  not  know 
I  do,  that  the  organisation  who  looked  after  the  evicted  tenants  after  the  suppression 
of  the  League,  and  during  the  end  of  the  year  1882,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
was  the  Mansion  House  Committee. 

82.584.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  Land  League  funds  ? — The  Lands  Leagues  funds. 
I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  concerning  the  Land  League  funds  after  the  period  of 
my  treasurership — none  whatever 

82.585.  I  want  to  understand  distinctly,  you  are  not  able  to  tell  me  who  was  looking 
after  the  Land  League  moneys  after  you  came  out  of  prison  ?— Certainly,  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  you. 

82.586.  The  accounts  stood  in  your  name  till  the  end  of  August  1882  ?— Yes,  but  I 
think  there  was  no  money  to  the  credit. 

82.587.  Do  you  really  represent  that?— I  beg  pardon  ;  of  course,  it  might  stand  to 
my  credit,  but  it  also  must  have  stood  in  Mr.  Maloney’s  credit. 

82.588.  Do  I  understand  you  distinctly  that  you  drew  no  cheques  after  that? — I  am 
absolutely  certain  I  drew  no  cheques  after  my  imprisonment — after  the  24th  of 
October. 

82.589.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?— I  swear  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

82.590.  Surely  you  would  be  able  to  remember  whether  you  drew  cheques  ? _ I  say 

most  distinctly  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  remembrance  I  did  not  interfere  in  anv 
degree  with  the  Land  League  funds  after  my  release. 

82.591.  I  am  talking  about  drawing  cheques  ?— That  would  be  interfering  with  the 
Land  League  funds. 

82.592.  Who  was  entitled  to  draw  on  the  account  ?— If  the  account  remained  there 
Mr.  Maloney  would,  or  Mr.  Egan  would,  or  Mr.  Biggar  would. 

82.593.  Are  you  aware  that  26,000/,  was  paid  in  to  the  bank  after  the  supposed 

suppression  of  the  League  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact ;  I  dare  say  all  the  special 
fund  was  paid  in.  r 

82.594.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  special  fund.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Land 
League  fund  ?  I  am  quite  aware  you  aie  speaking’  about  that,  and  I  am  quite  aware 
what  I  am  speaking  about.  The  sums  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  were 
paid  into  the  Land  League  funds.  That  would  be  over  20,000/.,  or,  if  I  mistake  not, 
over  30,000/. 

82.595.  Where  were  you  on  the  18th  of  October  1881  ?— Do  you  mean  the  whole 
day  ?  I  was  at  my  business.  I  was  at  my  dispensary. 

82.596.  You  had  been  at  the  Land  League  offices,  I  gather,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
suppression?— No  ;  I  think  I  remained  purposely  away  from  the  Land  League  offices 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  week  or  ten  days  in  October.  I  do  not  say  I  never 
went  into  them  afterwards. 
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82.597.  You  went  there  from  time  to  time,  did  you  not?  You  happened  to  go  in 
casually  ? — Very  seldom,  I  think,  after  the  10th  of  October. 

82.598.  But  you  did  go  in  ? — I  do  not  say  I  did,  nor  I  do  not  say  I  did  not.  I 
should  have  gone  in  occasionally. 

82.599.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  amount  in  weight  of  books  and  papers  were 

removed  from  the  Land  League  offices,  I  think  on  the  18th,  or  just  before  ? _ I  have 

not  anything  like  exact  knowledge  as  to  that.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
waste  paper. 

82.600.  Were  1  i  cwt.  of  books  and  papers  sent  away  ? — I  am  sure  there  was  nothing 

of  the  kind.  6 

82.601.  Do  you  know,  by  train  I  am  asking? — By  train  ?  It  is  absurd. 

82.602.  Quite  absurd  ?  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  at  any  time  there  was  near 
altogether  in  the  League  days  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  anything  approaching  to 
that  weight  of  paper  in  the  office. 

82.603.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  know  anything  about  the  removal  of  the  books 
yourself  ? — I  know  that  they  were  removed. 

82.604.  Who  were  they  removed  by? — I  cannot  say  ;  a  carter. 

82.605.  Have  you  no  idea?— I  thiiik  Mr.  Phillips,  and  I  think  it  was  by  that  means 
he  was  able  to  steal  some  of  our  books. 

82.606.  Mr.  Phillips  was  thereby  enabled  to  steal  some  of  your  books  ?— And  papers, 
as  oe  undoubtedly  did. 

82.607.  Did  anybody  else  assist  in  the  removal? — Some  of  the  other  clerks  were 
there  at  the  time. 

82.608.  Who  were  there? — Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clifford. 

82.609.  Are  those  two  gentlemen  living  ? — I  do  not  know  anythin^  about 
Mr.  Clifford. 

82.610.  Is  Mr.  Burton  living  ? — Mr.  Burton,  I  think,  is  living. 

82.611.  Where  is  he  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82.612.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ? — Not  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

82.613.  Is  he  in  the  employment  of  the  corporation  of  Dublin? — I  do  not  know  that; 
1  believe  he  was  for  a  while. 

82.614.  Anybody  else  ? — I  think  Mr.  Doris  was  there  at  that  time ;  I  think  so. 

82.615.  Is  he  alive? — I  do  not  know. 

82.616.  Mr.  Campbell,  had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  books? _ 

Mr.  Campbell  was  in  Dublin  for  a  few  days. 

82.617.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  removal  ? — I  believe  he  had  something 
to  do  with  taking  some  books  to  England. 

82.618.  Mr.  Maloney — had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  books?  — 

1  do  not  think  so.  He  was  at  his  business  all  day.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  offices  of  the  League. 

82.619.  Mrs.  Maloney  ? — No,  I  am  sure  of  that. 

82.620.  Quite  sure  ? — -Well,  T  am  not  sure,  but  in  a  general  way  I  do  not  think  so. 

82.621.  Try  and  think  if  there  are  other  people  who  had  to  do  with  the  removal  of 

the  books  ?  Who  would  know  what  books  were  there  before  they  went  away  ? _ 

I  think  there  was  a  Mr.  Monaghan,  if  I  do  not  mistake. 

82.622.  A  clerk  in  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  so — the  clerks  generally,  I  cannot 
speak  to  more  than  that.  There  were  directions  given  for  the  removal  of  the  books, 
and  of  course  I  suppose  they  were  removed. 

82.623.  You  will  think  me  very  pertinacious? — Not  at  all. 

82.624.  I  assure  you  it  is  my  duty  to  press  you.  Can  you  tell  me  anybody  else  who 
was  connected  with  the  books? — I  do  not  know  anybody  else  connected  with  the 
books. 

82.625.  Or  clerks  ? — Or  clerks.  There  was  Mr  Harrison,  I  think,  who  was  there  at 
that  time. 

82.626.  Who  was  employed  to  remove  them  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  some  carter. 

82.627.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  indeed. 

82.628.  Have  you  not  taken  the  pains  to  inquire  ? — Not  at  all. 

82.629.  Do  you  know  where  he  took  them  to  ? — I  think  he  took  them  to  Mr.  Maloney’s. 

I  understand  so.  J 
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82.630.  [The  President.)  You  said  directions  were  given  to  remove  the  books? — 
Yes. 

82.631.  Who  were  those  directions  given  by? — By  some  of  the  clerks.  I  may 
myself  have  given  a  clerk  the  direction  to  have  them  removed.  I  do  not  know. 

82.632.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  think,  wishes  to  know  whether  you  did  or 
did  not  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  did.  I  think  it  is  very  probable  I  did. 

82.633.  If  you  remember  that  fact  it  is  very  probable  you  did? — Very  probable 
I  did. 

82.634.  You  say  you  think  they  went  to  Mr.  Maloney’s? — Some  of  them  did. 

82.635.  Where  is  that  ? — Mount  joy  Square. 

82.636.  What  is  that — a  private  house  ? — A  private  house. 

82.637.  Did  you  see  them  there? — No. 

82.638.  How  long  did  they  remain  there  ? — I  cannot  give  you  any  day. 

82.639.  (The  President.)  Having  your  memory  so  far  that  you  remember  to  have 
ordered  them  to  be  removed,  where  did  you  order  them  to  be  removed  to?— I  should 
say  to  Mr.  Maloney’s  on  account  of  his  being  treasurer.  I  should  think  it  exceedingly 
likely  I  should  indicate  his  place  as  being  one  of  them. 

82.640.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Mr.  Maloney’s  ? — Yes;  but  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  I  do  not  think  I  gave  any  directions  about  the  removal  of  the  books  at  all. 

(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 


82.641.  The  question  you  answered  me  just  before  we  adjourned  was  that  you  may 
have  given  directions  to  Mr.  Maloney  to  take  the  books  to  Mountjoy  Place  ? — Not  to 
Mr.  Maloney — to  any  of  the  clerks. 

82.642.  You  have  no  doubt  you  did  ? — I  have  a  strong  conviction  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  occur,  and  I  am  sure  it  did  occur. 

82.643.  Because  of  the  fear  of  a  raid  ? — We  believed  the  (Government  were  going  to 
make  a  raid. 

82.644.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  them  safe,  as  far  as  you  could,  you  gave 
directions  to  the  clerk  to  take  them  to  Mountjoy  Square? — I  say  I  think  so. 

82.645.  That  is  the  state  of  your  recollection  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

82.646.  Did  you  give  directions  as  to  any  of  them  to  go  to  London  ? — I  have  no 
recollection.  Mr.  Cammell  says  I  did. 

82.647.  Who  is  Mr.  Cammell  ? — Mr.  Henry  Campbell. 

82.648.  I  understand.  I  apologise.  You  called  him  “  Cammell.”  I  did  not  know. 
Just  think.  Did  you  not  actally  write  to  Mr.  Campbell  in  connexion  with  the  books  ? 
— So  it  appears.  I  had  forgotten  that  circumstance. 

82.649.  Let  me  read  this  letter  to  you  please  : — 

“  October  the  18th - ■” 

That  was  the  day  of  the  suppression  ? — Yes. 

82.650.  Page  2075,  my  Lord.  M.  J.  Kenny,  Esq.  Is  that  you  ? — No  ;  my  name  is 
Joseph  Edward. 

82.651.  Is  there  any  other  Kenny.  Probably  that  is  a  mistake  of  the  shorthand 
writer’s  notes  ? — No,  it  is  not.  It  is  in  the  original  note. 

82.652.  Did  it  reach  you  ? — No,  it  did  not.  I  never  got  it. 

82.653.  Where  did  it  go  to  ? — It  probably  went  to  the  office. 

82.654.  You  know  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  it  ? — He  told  me  he  did,  but  I  was  not 
aware  of  it,  till  he  did  tell  me  so. 

82.655.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  your  being  aware  of  it  ? — How  can  I  know  if  1 
did  not  receive  the  letter. 

82.656.  You  know  from  Mr.  Campbell  that  he  did  write  it  ? — He  has  stated  so. 

82.657.  “Dear  Sir,  yours  received  ” — that  is  to  you? — Yes,  certainly. 

82.658. 

“Mr.  O’C.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to-day,  I  will  go  by 
“  Liverpool,  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace  Chambers,  and  I  shall  also 
“  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request.” 
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Now,  have  you  any  doubt,  having  seen  that  letter  from  Mr.  Campbell,  that  you  had 
written  a  request  respecting  the  books  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did  write  that  request  ; 
I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 

82.659.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  men  who  had  taken  them  as  far  as  Liverpool 
were  to  come  back  ? — None. 

82.660.  That  Mr.  Campbell  was  to  look  after  and  be  responsible  for  the  books  being 
taken  from  Liverpool? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  gather  from  the  letter. 

82.661.  You  have  no  doubt  of  it? — I  want  you  to  explain.  I  do  not  remember  this 
sufficiently,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that  is  so. 

82.662.  You  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Campbell  told  you  that  he  wrote  that  answer  to  the 
letter,  and  it  must  have  a  reply  to  some  letter  of  the  kind  I  suggest  ? — Yes. 

82.663.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this :  “  I  will  bring  the  books  from  there  to 
Palace  Chambers.”  What  was  “  Palace  Chambers”  ? — Palace  Chambers  was  the  office 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  I  think. 

82.664.  And  the  office  of  the  British  Branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — The  English 
Branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

82.665.  You  knew  that? — I  always  believed  it  so,  I  understand. 

82.666.  “  Mr.  O’C.  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Sheridan  will  proceed  to  London  to-day 
“  and  go  by  Liverpool  and  bring  the  books  from  there  to  Palace  Chambers.”  What 
books  did  you  understand,  as  far  as  you  recollect  it? — As  far  as  I  could  say  I  have 
no  personal  recollection.  I  imagine  it  refers  to  these  books  you  have  in  your  possession 
now,  and  also  to  what  we  call  the  grant  book — the  book  in  which  we  would  enter  the 
grant  to  evicted  tenants,  which  was  the  most  important  book  we  had  for  our 
information. 

82.667.  “  I  will  also  instruct  the  men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you 
request.”  How  many  men  had  gone  over  with  the  books? — I  do  not  know.  A 
couple,  I  should  say. 

82.668.  Do  you  suggest  it  would  require  a  couple  of  men  to  take  those  four  books  ? 
— Since  he  speaks  in  the  plural  number  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  two. 

82.669.  That  we  can  follow.  Do  you  represent  to  my  Lord  the  only  books  you 
believe  to  have  gone  over  were  those  four  books  produced  ? — And  the  grant  book. 

82.670.  I  call  your  attention,  there  are  a  number  of  entries  made? — They  might 
have  taken  a  quantity  of  papers  as  well  as  the  books.  He  only  refers  to  books,  but  I 
think  probably  the  records  of  the  grants  were  forms  and  he  might  have  taken  a 
quantity  of  those  papers  over  as  well. 

82.671.  He  might  have  taken  a  quantity  of  those  grant  farms  over  as  well ;  do  not 
you  believe  that  he  did  ? — I  think  possibly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

82.672.  { The  President.)  Well,  but  does  not  your  answer  with  regard  to  probably 
ordering  the  books  to  be  removed  apply  to  the  other  papers  as  well  as  the  books  ? — 
Yes,  the  class  to  which  we  referred. 

82.673.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  You  have  said  papers  came  over,  and  among  them 

the  grants.  Were  not  the  grants - ? — The  grant  books,  I  said.  Papers  are  not  the 

grants. 

82.674.  What  papers  did  you  mean  ? — The  forms  in  which  the  applications  were 
made.  There  were  forms  which  had  been  filled ;  when  the  branch  of  the  League 
applied  for  a  grant  to  a  tenant  the  persons  of  the  branch  filled  a  certain  form. 

82.675.  Was  it  a  blank  form  or  filled  forms? — Blank  forms. 

82.676.  Do  you  represent  that  these  men  had  come  over  to  bring  blank  forms  ? — 
No,  I  am  not  representing  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I  am  giving  you  my  impression 
that  it  would  apply,  and  that  very  likely  they  brought  quantities  of  forms  which  were 
already  filled  up  and  copied,  and  were  necessary  as  references.  When  a  tenant  would 
make  a  second  application  or  a  branch  would  make  a^second  application,  we  would  refer 
back  to  the  branch  form  previously  filed. 

82.677.  You  do  believe  the  papers  brought  over  by  the  men  would  be  the  forms 
filled  up  for  subsequent  reference? — Yes,  so  I  believe. 

82.678.  It  was  common  to  write  upon  the  back  of  the  forms,  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
cases,  what  was  done  with  it  ? — Yes. 

82.679.  Those  forms  so  brought  over  would  give  intelligence  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  had  been  sent  ? — Certainly. 
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82.680.  The  practice  had  been  at  the  meetings  where  you  were  present,  was  it  not, 
that  the  chairman,  when  a  vote  was  passed,  should  initial  the  form  by  writing  his 
initials  at  the  back? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  chairman  did  that. 

82.681.  Well,  was  it  not  vouched  in  that  way? — The  amount  would  be  likely  to  be 
marked  on  the  back  of  it,  but  there  would  be  no  initialing  it. 

82.682.  The  amount  would  be  marked  on  the  back  of  it  as  an  indication  to  the  clerk 
what  was  to  be  done  ? — Yes. 

82.683.  And  if  it  was  refused  or  rejected  that  would  be  marked  on  the  back  also  ? — 
Yes. 

82.684.  And  if  it  was  allowed  the  amount  would  be  put  ? — Yes. 

82.685.  And  these  half  a  dozen  or  ten  or  twelve  forms  we  have  got  in  evidence,  as  you 
say  stolen  by  Mr.  Phillips,  would  indicate  the  course  of  business  ? — I  have  not  seen 
what  you  refer  to. 

82.686.  You  have  not  examined  them  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  them  at  all. 

82.687.  Not  one  of  them  ? — No,  not  one  of  them. 

82.688.  Now  I  must  press  you  a  little  further  about  this.  “  I  shall  also  instruct  the 
men  at  Liverpool  to  return  to  Dublin  as  you  request.”  What  did  you  request  about 
the  men  at  Liverpool  ? — I  cannot  remember  at  all  what  I  requested. 

•  82,689.  Do  you  remember  who  the  men  were  ? — I  think  the  same  men  took  over 
some  plant  or  other  matter  connected  with  “  United  Ireland.”  Certainly  we  published 
“  United  Ireland  ”  during  that  period,  and  a  considerable  period  after  that  as  well. 

82.690.  Do  you  represent  that  letter  refers  to  the  plant  of  “  United  Ireland  ?” — 
Very  likely. 

82.691.  Do  you  represent  that  ? — I  do  not  remember  it,  but  I  think  it  exceedingly 
likely  it  did,  because  1  know  some  of  the  plant  of  “  United  Ireland  ”  was  carried  over 
to  Liverpool. 

82.692.  I  have  got  this  from  you,  then,  that  part  of  the  documents  and  papers  you 
told  the  clerks,  you  believe,  to  take  to  Mountjoy  Square  to  Mr.  Maloney’s  ? — Yes. 

82.693.  That  the  other  books  and  papers  you  believe  you  instructed  the  men  to  take 
over  to  London  ? — Yes. 

82.694.  But  you  are  not  able  to  specify  which  was  to  go  to  one  place  and  which  to 
another  ? — No,  I  have  no  idea  ;  I  have  no  recollection  whatever. 

82.695.  Now  would  you  listen  to  this  statement :  “  Such  books  and  documents  passed 
out  of  my  possession  in  October  1881,  when  I  was  arrested  ?” — Yes. 

82.696.  Now,  Dr.  Kenny,  you  were  arrested  on  the  24th  October  1881  ? — I  am 
referring  to  the  books  and  documents  that  were  then  in  my  possession.  If  you  read 
the  affidavit  you  will  see  it  refers  to  specific  books  which  I  had  in  my  possession, 

82.697.  What  books? — The  bank  book,  the  banker’s  pass  book,  and  the  cash  book 
which  I  referred  to  in  that  affidavit. 

82.698.  Are  you  aware  that  the  previous  statement  was  that  you  never  had  any  other 
book  but  those  ? — I  do  not  say  that  those  you  want  to  make  me  in  possession  of — those 
other  books  and  documents  ;  I  never  was  in  possession  of  them. 

82.699.  That  is  your  statement  ? — Certainly. 

;  82,700.  What  is  the  cash  book  ? — The  cash  book  is  the  book  to  which  I  previously 
referred. 

82,701.  Were  you  in  possession  of  that  ? — I  think  I  was,  but  a  few  days  before  that 
I  may  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Malony  because  Mr.  Malony  began  to  act  just  before  I  was 
arrested. 

-  82,702.  “  Such  books  ”  and  also  returned  cancelled  cheques  were  in  possession 
of  yourself  ? — Some  of  them. 

82.703.  “  Such  books  ” — that  includes  the  cash  book — “  passed  out  of  my  possession 
“  when  I  was  arrested.  I  believe  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed  into  the 
“  possession  of  Mr.  Malony,  who  was  himself  within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest 
(i  also  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Dundalk  Gaol,  and  I  am  not  aware  into  whose 

possession  the  said  books  and  documents  then  passed.  The  said  books  and  docu- 
“  ments  have  never  since  my  arrest  been  in  my  possession  or  under  my  control  ”  ? — 
That  is  so. 

82.704.  I  will  remind  you,  when  you  made  that  affidavit,  had  you  forgotten  that 
you  gave  directions  about  these  books  going  to  Mountjoy  Square  ? — I  had  forgotten  it 
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altogether.  I  had  no  books— the  books  about  Mountjoy  Square  had  no  reference  to 
those— it  referred  simply  to  the  documents  in  the  office  which  others  dealt  with. 

82,705.  Did  it  refer  to  the  cash  book  or  not  ?— No,  certainly  not.  The  cash  book 
was  a  small  book  I  carry  in  my  pocket. 

■82,706.  Have  you  forgotten  about  the  books  going  to  Liverpool? _ Yes,  I  had 

forgotten  about  them. 

82.707.  Did  the  cash  book  go  to  Liverpool?— I  am  almost  certain  it  did  not. 

82.708.  Will  you  swear  it  did  not? — I  will  swear  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  very 

likely  gave  it  over  to  Mr.  Malony,  or  locked  it  up  in  my  own  desk  in  my  house  most 
likely  ;  but  if  you  want  to  make  it  clear,  in  the  affidavit  I  was  dealing  with  totally 
different  books  to  this  which  you  are  now  referring  to.  J 

82.709.  What  you  say  is  : — 

“  I  have  n°t  now  and  never  had  in  my  possession,  custody,  or  power,  or  in 
the  possession,  custody,  or  power  of  my  solicitors  orj  agents,  solicitor  or  agent, 
oi  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  power  of  any  other  person  or  persons  on  my 
behalf,  any  deed,  account  book,  or  account  voucher,  receipt  letter,  memorandum 
papei ,  or  writing,  oi  any  copy  of  or  extract  from  any  such  document,  or  any 
“  otker  document  whatsoever  relating  to  the  matters  in  question  in  this  Com¬ 
mission,  or  wherein  any  entry  has  been  made  relative  to  such  matters  or  any  of 
“  them  except  as  herein-after  mentioned.”  J 

—That  is  perfectly  correct. 

82.710.  Did  you  refer  to  the  Land  League  cash  book  or  not  ? — Very  likely.  Certainly, 
I  have  already  said  so,  to  the  Land  League  cash  book,  and  the  banker’s  pass  book,  and  the 
returned  cheques. 

82.711.  D,o  you  remember  the  time  of  Mr.  Egan  leaving  Dublin  the  last  time— when 
was  it,  the  end  of  February  1883  ? — I  do,  and  I  think  it  was  much  before  that ;  I  think 
so.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  settle  the  date  for  me.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
date ;  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  it  was  the  very  end  of  1882 — it  might  be  in 
February  1883. 

82.712.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  Egan  left  Dublin  shortly  after  Farragher  had  given 
evidence — No,  Farrell — Farrell  is  the  name — Farrell  or  Carey  had  given  their 
evidence  ? — I  think  not.  I  really  do  not  know. 

82.713.  Are  you  able  to  fix  the  date? — I  am  not. 

82.714.  Now  try  and  think,  please? — There  is  but  one  question  that  will  give  me 
any  idea  of  the  date,  and  that  only  in  a  general  way.  You  said  just  now.  at  least  I 
understood  you  to  convey,  that  he  did  leave  in  February  1883.  Well,  now  it  strikes 
me,  refreshed  by  your  observation,  that  was  probably  the  case,  because  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  I  was  going  to  take  an  action  against  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  for 
publishing  what  was  an  untrue  account  of  my  connexion  with  Egan  at  the  time,  and 
it  was,  I  think,  in  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

82.715.  Before  he  left,  I  understand,  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  bring  an  action  ? 
— No,  no,  after  he  left ;  immediately  after  he  left. 

82.716.  Did  you  carry  that  out  ? — No,  they  apologised. 

82.717.  In  the  first  place,  did  he  reside  at  a  place  called  Sinnith  Place  ?— Then  ■ 
Oh,  not  at  all. 

82.718.  Do  you  swear  that  ? — At  that  time,  not  at  all. 

82.719.  Where  did  he  reside  then  ? — 10,  Mountjoy  Place. 

82.720.  In  February,  or  January  or  February  ?— The  time  he  went  away  he  was 
living  in  10,  Mountjoy  Place. 

82.721.  Were  you  attending  him  ?— I  was  not  attending  him,  I  was  attending  his 
wife. 

82.722.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  the  actual  date  on  which  he  did  disappear? 
— I  do  not  indeed. 

82.723.  Had  you  seen  him  several  days  before  he  left? — I  think  I  saw  him  about 
two  days  before  he  left. 

82.724.  Did  his  wife  come  with  him  ? — No. 

82.725.  Was  his  wife  ill  ? — His  wife  was  very  ill  at  that  time. 

82.726.  Seriously  ilH— Very  seriously  ill.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  professional 
knowledge,  she  was  seriously  ill. 
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82.727.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  wbat  it  was  she  was  suffering  from  ?  I 

have — by  the  permission  of  the  court  I  must  decline.  # 

82.728.  I  will  not  press  you  if  you  object— she  was  seriously  ill?— She  was 

seriously  ill.  ,  _  .... 

82.729.  And  dangerously  ill ? — And  dangerously  ill.  x. 

82.730.  How  long  did  she  remain  in  Dublin  after  Egan  disappeared  ? — I  trunk  she 

went  away  some  time  in  the  early  summer. 

82.731.  He  never  came  back?— Mr.  Egan?  No,  never  to  my  knowledge. 

82  732  How  long  was  she  seriously  ill  ? — She  had  been  ill  for  about  if  I  had 
known  my  Lord,  I  would  be  asked  this,  I  would  have  referred  to  my  note  book,  which 
would  have  given  me  the  information.  If  I  remember  right,  she  was  ill  about  10  or 
12  days  before  his  departure,  and  she  remained  so  a  considerable  time. 

82,733.  She  was  ill  about  10  or  12  days  then— she  was  seriously  ill— getting  worse  ? 

—I  really  cannot  tell  you.  ^  ^  ,  cn. _ ^ _ ;n  X  have 


a 


you 


82,734.  Try  and  think— she  was  dangerously  ill  ? — She  was  dangerously  ill. 
distinct  recollection  of  what  was  wrong  with  her,  but  I  am  not  goin^ 


going  to  tell 


82.735.  I  have  no  intention  to  press  you  with  any  questions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  any— the  fact  was  she  was  seriously  ill  and  getting  worse  ?— She  was  ill.  I  cannot 
say  at  the  particular  moment  she  was  getting  worse,  but  unquestionably  she  was  so  ill 
she  could  not  have  gone  out  and  left  her  bed-room. 

82.736.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  ? — Confined  to  her  bed. 

82.737.  Had  Egan  been  under  police  supervision  before  he  left  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

82.738.  You  never  heard  of  it? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it.  After  he  went  away,  I 

heard  he  was,  but  I  never  heard  it  at  the  time.  „ 

82.739.  Did  you  happen  to  see  the  “  Freeman  s  Journal  ot  the  9th  March  188*5  * — 

I  am  sure  I  did  at  the  time.  .  .  T  j  x.- 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  the  object  of  this  is,  and  really  it  is,  to  convey  to  your  Lordships, 

to  try  and  prove  any  fact — I  submit,  my  Lord 

(The  President.)  Certainly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  admissible  for  that  purpose. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  it  not  really  what  my  friend  has  been  doing  for  this  purpose, 

endeavouring  to  prove  facts ?  ..  .  ,, 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  think  it  very  well  illustrates  the  matter, 

and  what  eventually,  I  think,  convinced  you,  Mr.  Reid. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  other  part  did,  my  Lord. 

(The  President.)  The  reiteration  of  a  fact  like  that  by  the  statement  of  a  newspaper. 
(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  In  that  case  your  Lordship  is  perfectly  accurate,  that  was  so,  and 
when  it  was  given  for  such  a  purpose  as  that,  I  did  not  object  to  that. 

(The  President.)  I  think  it  must  be  limited  in  that  way. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  it  is  limited  in  that  way  I  should  have  nothing  to  say  against 

_ ][  do  not  object  to  it,  but  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  record  of  a  fact  of  that  kind  in 

a  newspaper,  I  submit  my  friend  ought  not  to  use  it  in  the  way  he  did. 

(The  President.)  I  think  if  it  was  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  statement  that  this  person  had  been  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  it  may  be  used— it 
certainly  is  not  evidence— but  if,  as  in  the  other  case,  we  find  there  was  the  concurrence 

°f  (The* Attorney- General.)  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  is  a  little  too  quick.  I  am  referring 
to  something  that  is  already  in  evidence. 

(The  President.)  I  wish  you  had  said  so  earlier,  and  you  would  have  saved  us  all  this 

discussion.  T  ,  T 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  saying  one  word.  1 

could  not  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  Your  Lordship  dealt  very  properly,  if  I  may  say 
so  with  Mr.  Reid’s  objection,  but  I  am  referring  to  what  is  in  evidence— it  is  the 
“  Freeman  ”  of  the  9th  March  1883— it  is  in  the  note.  I  read  it  myself.  If  my  friend 
wishes  to  find  it  I  will  endeavour  to  send  down  and  get  my  note  now.  What  I  am 
referring  to  is  page  4984,  the  top  of  the  page  read  by  Sir  Henry  James  in  the  course  of 

the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Biggar. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  there  again  it  seems,  singularly  enough,  I  took  objection, 
and  I  then  said  that  I  would  not  at  all  quarrel  about  that  if  it  was  to  ask  Mr.  Biggar 
whether  he  saw  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Biggar  said  he  saw  it ;  if  he  did  it  was 
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some  notice  to  him,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been.  The  point  is,  that  indirectly, 
that  is  being  used  as  a  method  of  getting  in  a  statement  of  fact. 

(The  President .)  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  it  is  not  evidence. 

82.740.  (The  Attorney-General.)  May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  and  to  make  this  one 
observation.  Dr.  Kenny  has  already  said  he  saw  it? — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not. 

82.741.  These  paragraphs  relate  to  Dr.  Kenny  himself,  and  I  am  entitled  to  put  a 
question  to  Dr.  Kenny  upon  that. 

(The  President.)  Read  it. 

(The  Witness.)  I  have  not  seen  it.  Allow  me  to  explain  I  have  not  admitted  I  saw 
the  paper.  I  read  the  paper  every  day,  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  likely  I  saw  the 
"  Freeman”  of  the  9th  March,  the  same  as  any  other  day. 

82.742.  I  must  put  this  to  you  ;  9th  March,  it  is  an  important  paragraph.  It  is  in 
large  type  at  the  head,  among  the  leading  articles,  and  it  is  headed  “Mr.  Jenkinson 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.”  Let  me  read  it  from  the  paper.  It  begins  in  this  way  ? — I 
may  tell  you  now  at  once  when  you  tell  me  what  the  subject-matter  is,  if  I  remember  it. 

82.743. 


“  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 

[“Mr.  Jenkinson,  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  yesterday 
“  afternoon  communicated  the  following  statement  to  a  representative  of  this 
“  journal,  who  waited  on  him  at  his  request.  He  said  : — *] 

“  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  inquiries  which  have  been  made  during  the 
“  last  few  days  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of  the  late 
“  Land  League,  I  wish  to  communicate  what  I  know  of  him.  Mr.  Egan  has 
“  been  under  police  surveillance  for  some  time,  but  notwithstanding  the  strictness 
“  of  the  watch  kept  upon  his  movements,  he  left  Ireland  surreptitiously  on 
“  Thursday  last  unknown  to  the  detectives  who  were  watching  him,  and  it  was 
“  not  until  he  was  out  of  the  country  for  five  days  that  the  police  became  aware 
**  of  the  facts.” 


Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  after  I  have  read  that,  you  did  not  know  he  was  watched 
by  the  police  ? — I  did  not. 

82.744. 

“  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Egan  was  ill  at  his  residence,  and  that  Dr*  Kenny 
“  was  attending  him,  the  blinds  being  kept  down.” 

Had  the  blinds  been  kept  down  ? — Not  at  all,  it  is  pure  imagination. 

82.745. 

“We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Sheriden  would  be  extradited,  and  that, 
“  should  Sheridan  be  brought  to  Ireland,  there  would  be  important  evidence  in 
“  the  hands  of  the  authorities.” 

Had  a  question  been  raised  about  Mr.  Sheridan’s  extradition  ? — I  do  not  remember. 
Let  me  tell  you  I  also  instructed  my  solicitor  to  commence  an  action  about  that,  and 
he  withdrew  it  afterwards. 

82.746.  We  shall  see  it  then  ? — It  was  withdrawn  by  correspondence. 

82.747. 

“  Mr.  Egan  also  knew  that  soon  after  James  Carey  gave  his  evidence  there 
“  was  a  search  made  at  Carey’s  residence,  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  three 
“  letters  written  by  him,  and  dated  in  October  and  November  1881,  at  the  period 
“  when  the  Invincibles  were  established  in  Dublin.  These  letl  ers  were  addressed 
“  to  Carey  from  Paris,  where  Mr.  Egan  was  then  staying.  They  are  couched  in 
“  ambiguous  terms,  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  the  expression,  *  I  hope  you 
“  ‘  will  not  succeed  in  the  work  you  have  in  hand.’  I  believe  Mr.  Egan  is  now  in 
“  France.  They  are  all  afraid  of  what  Sheridan  knows.” 

“  We  (the  ‘Freeman’)  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Egan  has  left  the 
“  country  for  Belgium,  where  one  of  his  daughters  is  seriously  ill ;  and  that  it 
“  was  Mrs-  Egan  who  has  been  ill,  that  Dr.  Kenny  has  been  in  attendance  upon.” 
Do  you  know  at  all  who  gave  that  information  to  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — No,  I  do  not. 


*  The  part  in  brackets  was  not  read. 
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82.748.  It  was  true,  you  know  ?  It  was  true  you  had  been  in  attendance  on 
Mrs.  Egan  ?— Certainly.  I  do  not  know,  possibly  I  may  have  given  it,  but  I  do  not 
remember. 

82.749.  Possibly  you  may  have  given  it? — Possibly  I  may  have. 

82.750.  Did  not  somebody  come  to  you  before  the  publication  of  this  article,  and 
ask  you  whether  the  statement  was  true  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

82.751.  When  you  say  “possibly  you  may  have  given  it,”  have  you  any  doubt  you 
did  ? — I  have  every  doubt. 

82.752.  Who  do  you  think  could  have  given  the  information  that  it  was  Mrs.  Egan 
that  was  ill,  and  that  Dr.  Kenny  was  in  attendance  upon  her  ?— There  are  dozens  of 
people  who  might  have  given  that  information. 

82.753.  Now  I  will  read  this,  which  is  an  editorial  note  : — 

“  With  reference  to  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  we  consider  it 
“  our  duty  to  publish  it  precisely  in  the  language  in  which  he  communicated  it  to 
“  our  representative.  At  the  same  time  we  ourselves  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
“  the  assertion  or  suggestion,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  that  Mr.  Egan  had  any 
“  connexion  with  the  Invincibles  or  any  reason  for  fleeing  the  country,  because 
“  of  connexion  with  any  criminal  association.  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  an  exceedingly 
“  clever  official.  He  is"  served  by  exceedingly  capable  subordinates.  He  pays 
“  himself  and  them  a  very  poor  compliment  when  he  states  that  it  was  possible  for 
“  a  man  so  well  known  as  Mr.  Egan  to  leave  Ireland  surreptitiously  while  under 
“  police  surveillance,  and  to  be  out  of  the  country  for  five  days  before  the  police 
“  became  aware  of  the  fact.  For  a  man  who  knew  himself  to  be  watched  to 
“  report  himself  ill,  and  then  to  abscond,  is  a  device  so  old  and  palpable  that  it 
“  should  not  deceive  the  youngest  sub-constable  in  the  force.  The  suggestion 
“  that  Dr.  Kenny  would  lend  himself  to  a  childish  attempt  of  this  kind  to  deceive 
“  the  detectives  is  to  us,  who  know  him,  simply  incredible.  It  should  be  noted  that 
“  Mr.  Jenkinson  in  his  communique  makes  no  positive  charge  against  Mr.  Egan— he 
“  does  not  assert  that  he  has  any  positive  evidence  against  Mr.  Egan.  We  give 
“  the  report  of  the  interview,  not  that  we  are  prepared  on  grounds  of  this  kind  to 
“  believe  in  the  insinuations  against  Mr.  Egan,  but  that  for  us  to  suppress  or  to 
“  change  it  might  indicate  that  we  attributed  to  it  a  greater  importance  than  we 
“  really  do.” 

Do  you  know  who  the  editor  of  the  “Freeman”  was  at  that  time  ?—  Mr.  J.  B. 
Gallagher  was,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

82.754.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Egan  left  from? — I  do  not. 

82.755.  Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  day  he  left  ? — I  do  not. 

82.756.  Had  he  left  Sinnith  Place  at  any  time  ?— Oh  !  long  before  that,  before  he 
went  to  France. 

82.757.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  route  Mr.  Egan  went  by  ? — Very  long  afterwards  I 
heard  he  went  by  the  Northern  line,  but  I  never  heard  any  more  particulars  than  that 
he  went  by  Belfast — I  heard  very  long  after — years  after. 

82.758.  Who  did  you  hear  that  from  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  at  the  present  moment,  it 
was  several  years  after ;  it  was  in  some  casual  conversation. 

82.759.  You  mean  by  train  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

82.760.  And  then  to  England  ? — That  may  be  quite  incorrect,  for  I  do  not  know  it 
as  a  positive  fact  at  all. 

82.761.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ?— I  cannot  tell  you — some  casual  conversation. 

82.762.  Did  you  hear  he  went  by  steamer  from  Belfast  ? — There  are  no  other  means 
of  communication. 

82.763.  I  meant  to  France  ?— Oh  !  no  ;  I  never  heard  any  of  the  facts  of  his  going 
away  at  all  even,  at  any  time— I  did  not  at  any  time  hear  of  the  particular  route  he 
went  by ;  I  only  heard  he  went  by  the  Northern  Railway — I  heard  that  is  the  route  he 

took.  ....  . 

82.764.  Were  you  in  communication  with  him  about  the  condition  of  his  wife  s 

health  ? — Whenever  I  met  him  there. 

82.765.  I  am  speaking  of  after  he  left  ? — I  do  not  think  I  wrote  to  him  fqr  about 
two  months  after  ;  I  think  I  did  not,  but  I  really  cannot  recall  that. 

82.766.  Did  you  know  where  he  was  going  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
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82.767.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  going? — No. 

82.768.  He  left  without  giving  you  any  warning? — Yes. 

82.769.  I  understand  you  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  him? — Certainly,  but  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  day  he  left. 

82.770.  His  wife  was  in  a  serious  condition;  you  had  been  seeing  him  two  or  three 
days  before  ? — Certainly,  possibly  two,  not  more  than  three. 

82.771.  You  did  not  know  the  actual  date,  nor  did  he  tell  you  the  fact  that  he  was 
going  ? — No. 

82.772.  Nor  did  he  communicate  with  you  until  two  or  three  months  after  ? — Ido 
not  think  he  communicated  with  me  then. 

82.773.  Did  you  write  to  him  in  New  York  ? — I  think  my  first  communication  was 
to  New  York. 

82.774.  He  went  straight  from  Ireland  to  America? — I  do  not  believe  that,  because 
I  believe  he  did  go  to  see  his  daughter  in  Belgium,  so  I  understood.  I  always  believed 
that  he  went  on  that  occasion  to  see  his  daughter  who  was  in  school  in  Belgium ;  that 
is  my  impression.  I  never  heard  it  questioned  as  a  fact. 

82.775.  Did  you  write  to  him  at  all  in  the  year  1882? — 1882  to  Paris,  certainly,  I 
did  so. 

82.776.  Do  you  remember  writing  to  him  at  all  about  Brennan? — I  do  not. 

82.777.  About  Brennan  being  let  out? — I  do  not  remember  anything,  I  think  it  is 
very  probable  I  wrote.  If  I  wrote  about  the  time  Brennan  wss  liberated,  probably  I 
mentioned  the  matter,  and  made  some  reference  to  it. 

82.778.  Do  you  remember  the  time  Brennan  was  let  out  of  prison? — Yes,  Brennan 
was  liberated  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  Coercion  Act  I  think  it  was  September  ; 
1882. 

82.779.  June,  was  it  not  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

82.780.  Did  not  you  expect  Brennan  to  be  kept  in  until  September,  and  did  not  they 
let  him  out  in  June  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  was  the  impression  on  my  mind,  that  Brennan 
would  be  kept  in  till  the  end  of  the  time. 

82.781.  Do  you  remember  writing  to  Egan  that  Brennan  had  been  let  out? — I 
do  not. 

82.782.  Did  Brennan  go  over  to  Paris? — I  think  so. 

82.783.  Immediately  after? — I  think  he  went  to  London,  at  all  events.  You  are 
asking  me  about  a  number  of  things  that  I  do  not  know  anything  of,  I  assure  you. 

82.784.  Do  you  remember  writing  to  Egan  in  Paris  announcing  Brennan’s  coming? 
— I  do  not  remember ;  if  you  have  any  moderate  amount  of  evidence  to  that  effect,  I 
dare  say  I  did,  it  is  an  exceedingly  likely  thing  for  me  to  do. 

82.785.  Do  you  remember  about  the  same  time  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account 
being  overdrawn  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  wa  s  at  the  same  time,  but  I  do  remember 
about  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account  was  overdrawn. 

82.786.  Do  you  remember  Brennan  telling  you  about  their  being  trouble  about  the 
Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  particular  interview  with  Mr.  Brennan. 
I  had  many  interviews  with  him,  but  I  know  I  did  see  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
overdraft. 

82.787.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  directors,  or  might  be? — No,  it 
was  not  Mr.  Brennan  I  understood  was  in  trouble  with  the  directors,  it  was  a  manager 
of  the  O’Connell  Street  Branch,  Mr.  Corcoran. 

82.788.  Did  you  write  to  Egan  about  it? — Very  likely  I  did. 

82.789.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  did  ? — Certainly  I  have  doubt  because  these  are 
things  I  cannot  remember. 

82.790.  Egan  was  the  person  who  would  send  the  money  to  make  good  the  over¬ 
draft  ? — Yes,  but  I  was  not  the  person  to  apply  to  Egan. 

82.791.  You  did  not  say  so;  but  my  question  is,  have  you  any  doubt  you  did  write 
to  Egan  respecting  the  overdraft  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ? — I  have  a  doubt,  but 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  if  it  is  any  use  to  you  that  I  may  have  written  to  him. 

82.792.  I  want  the  truth  ? — I  am  telling  you  what  I  think  absolutely  was  the  truth. 

82, /93.  That  you  did  apply  to  him? — I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  funds  at  that 

time.  I  would  be  writing  in  the  position  of  a  amicus  curie. 

82,794.  Whether  as  amicus  curie  or  not — assume  it  was  amicus  curie — do  you  remember 
writing  to  Egan  and  asking  him  to  send  over  the  balance  to  stop  any  question  ? — I 
do  not  remember  it. 
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82.795.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  did? — Of  course  I  must  bave  a  doubt  about  things 

I  do  not  remember.  ,  .  * 

82.796.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  you  may  have  done  it? — I  may  have  done  it. 

82.797.  How  did  you  sond  your  letters  to  Mr.  Egan  after  he  left  in  1881  ? — I  some¬ 
times  wrote  diret  to  dim,  addressed  Patrick  Egan,  Esquire,  whatever  the  address  was— 

Brighton  Hotel.  ,  ,  T  i 

82.798.  Sometimes? — Sometimes  we  wrote  them  to  an  address  that  he  gave.  1  trunk,. 

in  general,  as  long  as  we  did  not  think  the  letters  were  being  opened,  we  wrote  to  the 
ordinary  address  we  knew  he  was  residing  at,  and  after  that  we  wrote  to  some  address 
he  gave,  and  I  think  he  gave  two  or  three  addresses. 

82.799.  You  only  remember  one  ? — Yes. 

82.800.  What  was  the  one  ? — 99,  Avenue  de  Yilliers.  _ 

82.801.  I  am  speaking  of  an  address  he  gave  when  you  did  not  write  direct  to  him  . 

— That  was  at  Madam - ,  I  forget  her  name. 

82.802.  That  is  Madame  Rouber  ? — Madame  Rouber ;  and  at  the  time  I  used  to 
send  letters  addressed  under  cover  to  her,  he  was  not  living  with  Madame  Rouber. 

82.803.  Do  you  remember  sending  them  to  a  place  in  London  to  be  re-addressed  . — 

Possibly  I  did.  .  .  ,  ... 

82.804.  Try  and  think.  Do  you  remember  sending  them  ;  it  is  perfectly  natural  it 

you  thought  the  police  were  going  to  open  Mr.  Patrick  Egan’s  letters - ? — I  am 

not  attempting  to  conceal  it.  .  . 

82.805.  Do  you  remember  sending  them  to  an  address  at  Hammersmith— Miss 

Harvey  ? _ Yes,  I  think  I  do,  but  I  had  not  the  dimmest  recollection  of  that  until  you 

reminded  me  of  it. 

82.806.  Miss  Harvey,  2,  Girders  Road,  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith?—!  cannot 
remember  the  address  ;  possibly  I  did. 

82.807.  Do  you  remember  sending  on  the  5th  of  July  1882,  with  your  compliments, 
and  apologies,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Egan  to  Miss  Harvey  to  be  forwarded  to  Paris  ?— I  do 
not.  I  do  not  remember  the  specific  letter. 

82.808.  I  think  it  fair  to  give  you  what  I  suggest  you  wrote.  It  related  to  the 
overdraft  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  account  and  Brennan  s  release.  There  would  be 
nothing  unreasonable  in  either  of  those  ? — I  do  not  remember  it  at  all.  You  do  not 
understand  me  as  giving  an  admission  that  I  did  at  all,  because  I  have  no  recollection 

of  the  fact  „ 

82.809.  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  write  this,  addressed  to  “  My  dear  Pat,  of 
the  5th  of  June,  and  signed  J.  E.  K.  That  would  be  Dr.  Kenny  ?— Yes. 

82.810. 

“  My  dear  Pat,  It  is  an  age  since  I  either  wrote  to  or  got  a  line  from  you. 
“  How  are  you  and  Mrs.  E.  and  the  children.  I  heard  you  had  been  to  Brussels 
“  with  Minnie  lately.  I  hoped  you  would  have  stopped  an  action  against  that 
“  d - d  cad  and  scoundrel  Guinea.” 


Did  not  know  a  man  named  Guinea  ? — I  did.  _ 

82.811.  Who  was  he? — He  was  London  correspondent  of  the  “Irish  Times,  I 

think. 

82.812. 

“  for  his  blackguard  allusion  to  her  in  Re  Biggar  in  his  London  letter  to  the 
“  Irish  Times.” 

Yes,  I  remember  that. 

82.813.  You  remember  that  letter  ?— I  do  not  remember  that  letter  of  mine,  but  I 
remember  the  circumstances  of  Guinea. 

82.814.  There  was  nothing  unlikely  in  your  having  written  that? — Possibly.  I  will 
not  admit  the  letter  till  you  show  it  to  me. 

82.815. 

“  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  went  and  saw  Gray.” 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Gray  ? — I  didh 

82.816.  Mr.  Dwyer  Gray? — Yes. 

82.817.  Had  you  done  that? — Yes,  I  did,  certainly. 

82.818.  You  remember  the  transaction  ? — I  remember  about  Guniea. 
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82.819.  You  remember  Guniea  making  some  unfounded  statement  about  some  lady  ? 

— Yes.  I  did  not  remember  it  till  you  brought  it  back  to  me.  J 

82.820.  But  it  is  the  truth  ? — Yes. 

82.821.  You  had  gone  to  Gray? — Yes. 

82.822.  And  you  had  complained  about  this  fact  to  him  ? — Yes. 

82.823.  And  you  wrote  that  to  “  my  dear  Pat”  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 
I  am  exceedingly  proud — very  proud  of  my  connexion  with  Mr.  Egan. 

52.824.  Then  I  think  I  may  say  you  recollect  that  ? — Yes. 

52.825.  From  your  own  recollection? — No,  not  from  my  recollection. 

82.826.  Well,  from  my  recollection  ? — No,  I  say  it  is  exceedingly  likely. 

82.827. 

“  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  went  and  saw  Gray,  and  told  him  how  absurdly 
untrue  it  was,  and  he  himself  at  once  tack&d  to  London  letter  of  next  moraine 
the  attack  on  the  ‘  I.  T.’  You  may  have  seen  for  their  blackguardism  in 
publishing  such  a  thing  I  got  notice  within  the  past  few  days  from  the  bank  of 
“  heavy  overdraft  4,000/.  by  ladies  and  asking  me  to  see  to  it.” 

Had  you  had  a  notice  about  the  bank  ? — I  suppose  I  had,  if  I  made  that  statement. 

82.828.  The  ladies’  overdraft  in  the  ladies’  account  had  been  substituted  by  a 
cheque  which  had  been  drawn  on  what  has  been  called  the  Kenny  No.  2  account.  Are 
you  aware  of  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

82.829.  It  might  have  been,  I  think  I  shall  suggest,  by  your  own  cheque  or 
Maloney’s  ? — No,  not  that  period  ;  neither  Maloney’s  or  mine. 

82.830.  June, 1882  ? — Maloney’s  cheque,  but  not  mine. 

82.831.  Are  you  sure  ? — It  must  have  been,  because  I  had  no  means  of  giving  a 

cheque.  ° 

82.832.  The  account  was  kept  in  your  name  up  to  August  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not 
draw  on  it. 

82.833.  That  you  swear  ? — I  swear  I  did  not  draw  upon  it  afterwards. 

82.834. 

Breen  says  he  wrote  three  letters  to  you,  but  got  no  reply.  I  think  you  ought 
to  see  to  it  at  once,  as  I  fear  poor  B.  is  in  hot  water  with  the  shareholders,  and 
“  in  great  danger,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  being  asked  to  retire.  A  slight  thing 
might  turn  scale  against  him,  and  any  large  overdraft  might  prove 
dangeaous  to  him.  Will  therefore  send  him  remittance  at  once.” 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  wrote  that  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — 

( The  President.)  Who  was  B.  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  B.  is  Breen. 

“  Breen  says  he  wrote  three  letters  to  you  and  got  no  reply.” 

X  will  not  admit  a  letter  till  you  show  me  the  original. 

82.835.  If  I  had  had  the  original  I  should  have  shown  it  to  you  at  once  ? — I  make 
no  admission. 

82.836.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  you  wrote  this  ?— By  the  terms  of  the  letter  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  letter  I  would  likely  write,  but  till  I  see  the  original  I  will  not  make  any 
admission.  I  have  already  stated  distinctly  that  I  do  not  remember  writing  a  letter. 
What  I  say  is,  the  terms  of  the  letter  seem  to  convey  to  my  mind  that  I  did  write 
such  a  letter. 

82.837.  ( The  President.)  The  facts  are  all  correct? — I  do  not  remember  anythincr  at 
all  about  Mr.  Breen  being  in  difficulties.  I  remember  distinctly  that  Mr.  Corcoran, 
one  of  the  branch  managers,  complained  to  me  that  he  was  in  this  difficulty  with  the 
directors  concerning  an  overdraft,  but  it  is  that  very  fact  that  makes  me  seriously 
doubt  that  I  did  write  the  letter  as  it  is  written  there,  because  I  had  no  recollection  of 
Brennan  being  in  difficulties,  and  do  not  believe  he  was, 

82.838.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Whether  there  was  a  complaint  of  Mr.  Breen  or  not 

there  was  a  complaint  of  an  overdraft  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  X— Yes,  a  draft  on 
the  bank  in  O’Connell  Street.  ' 

82.839.  * 

“  You  had  of  course  heard  the  good  news  about  poor  T.  B.” — 
that  is,  I  suggest,  Tom  Brennan  ? 

“  out  at  last  after  over  12  months  of  it.” 

That  would  be  about  the  time  that  Brennan  came  out  ? — That  would  be  true, 
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82.840.  He  was  about  a  year  in  prison  ? — A  little  over  13  months. 

82.841. 

“  I  feared  the  scoundrels  were  going  to  keep  him  in  till  September.” 
that  was  the  expiration  of  the  Coercion  Act  ? — Yes. 

82.842. 

“  He  is  going  over  to  see  you  on  Wednesday  ;  make  him  take  a  good  holiday 
“  as  he  wants  it,  poor  fellow,  badly.” 

Just  try  and  think.  Refreshing  your  memory,  Mr.  Kenny,  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  that? — Nothing,  and  if  you  produce  the  original  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  it  at 
once.  I  think  it  seems  a  letter  which  is  exceedingly  likely  I  should  write.  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal  about  it.  I  do  not  remember  writing  the  letter. 

82.843.  The  fact  is  true  that  Brennan  had  been  out  after  12  months  of  it,  and  that 
you  were  afraid  they  were  going  to  keep  him  in  till  September  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

82.844.  And  then  he  was  going  to  Paris  ? — I  believe  he  did  go  to  Paris. 

82.845. 

“  For  the  sake  of  unity,  so  necessary  now,  make  him  keep  quiet.  Things 
“  certainly  got  very  mixed  recently.  The  O’Shea  letter  was  ugly,  but  the  best 
“  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  let  the  matter  slide.” 

Do  you  recollect  writing  that  ? — I  do  not. 

82.846.  Do  you  think  it  likely  you  did  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  likely. 

82.847. 

“  I  fear  I  see  again  the  hand  (or  perhaps  cloven  foot)  of  F.  F.  O’K.  therein.” 
—I  think  very  unlikely. 

82.848.  You  think  that  part  of  the  letter  is  not  correct  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

82.849. 

“  Kindest  remembrances  from  self  to  Mrs.  K.” 

That  is  Mrs.  Kenny  of  course — 

“  to  all  at  99.” 

Was  99  the  number  of  the  Avenue  de  Yillier  ? — Yes. 

82.850.  “  Ever  yours,  J.  E.  K.”  I  put  it  to  you — my  Lords  have  heard  your 
answers — I  suggest  to  you  that  that  letter  was  sent  to  be  re-posted  to  Miss  Harvey, 
of  Girders  Road,  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith,  and  pursuant  to  your  direction  sent 
on  to  Mr.  Egan  over  in  Paris  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  letter  at  all. 

82.851.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  write  it  ? — Of  course 
I  cannot  swear. 

82.852.  Will  you  swear  ? — I  swear  I  am  convinced  I  did  not  write  the  latter  part 
of  it. 

82.853.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  write  any  part  of  it? — 
I  will  not.  I  think  it  exceedingly  unfair  to  examine  me  upon  what  purports  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  letter  of  which  the  original  is  not  produced. 

82.854.  ( The  President.)  Stop  a  moment.  Do  not  talk  about  being  unfair.  It  is 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  truth.  If  you  are  telling  the  truth  you  can  deny  it,  as 
you  have  done  ? — What  I  consider  is  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  me,  after  a  lapse 
of  seven  years,  to  recollect  the  terms  of  a  letter. 

( The  President.)  That  is  another  matter. 

82.855.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  will  put  one  question  to  you  upon  this  matter. 
Will  you  swear  you  did  not  write  it? — I  will  not  swear  any  such  thing. 

82.856.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  it  to  Miss  Harvey  to  be  re-posted  ? — I  will 
not  swear  upon  the  subject  at  all. 

82.857.  “  The  O’Shea  letter  was  ugly.”  Captain  O’Shea’s  letter,  or  letter  about  the 
Kilmainham  business,  that  appeared  very  shortly  before  in  the  House,  did  it  not  ? — I 
think  so  ;  that  is  about  the  period  it  appeared. 

82.858.  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Freeman,” 
which  was  also  published  in  the  “  Times,”  was  on  the  18th  of  May  1882  ;  you  remember 
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that  ?— I  do  not  remember  as  to  the  date,  but  I  know  it  was  about  that  period ;  I  know 
it  was  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  liberation. 

82.859.  It  is  at  page  415.  I  call  you  attention  to  this : — “  For  the  sake  of  unity 
so  necessary  now,  make  him  keep  quiet.”  Had  Brennan  the  reputation  of  being  rather 
an  advanced  man  ? — He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  advanced  man. 

82.860.  He  had  been  one  who  had  been  prepared  to  take  extreme  measures  ? — I  do 
not  know  that. 

82.861.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  advanced  man  ? — He  certainly  was  a  man  who 
was  exceedingly  advanced  in  his  opinions  as  a  Social  Democrat. 

82.862.  With  strong  Nationalistic  views? — Yes,  a  Social  Democrat  also. 

82.863.  Strong  Nationalistic  views  and  a  Social  Democrat? — Yes. 

82.864.  “  Things  certainly  got  very  mixed  recently.  The  O’Shea  letter  was  ugly.” 
Can  you  tell  me  any  other  letter  to  which,  if  written  by  you,  you  that  can  refer, 
except  0  Shea’s  letter  of  the  18th  of  May  ? — No,  I  cannot.  I  always  had  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  Captain  O’Shea. 

82.865.  Beyond  the  passage  which  you  say  you  do  not  think  you  wrote,  which  of 
course  I  shall  argue  upon  afterwards,  can  you  suggest  anything  in  that  letter  which  is 
not  true  in  fact  ? — I  think  about  Mr.  Breen  is  not  true. 

82.866.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  think  ? — I  believe  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  not. 

82.867.  You  mean  the  complaint  being  made  of  Breen  P — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  not 
true,  and  my  mind  was  a  complete  blank  on  the  subject  till  you  mentioned  it  to  me ; 
it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  but  I  think  Mr.  Corcoran  was  engaged  in  that  matter. 

82.868.  Did  you  write  to  Egan  under  any  other  name  other  than  Egan  ? — That  is 
addressing  him  by  some  other  name  ? 

82.869.  Yes,  of  course  the  outside  letter.  Did  you  write  to  Monsieur  Maroni  ? — No, 
I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

82.870.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — I  will  undertake  to  say  I 
did  not. 

82.871.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  write  to  Egan  under  the  address,  Monsieur 
Maroni  ? — I  will.  I  will  undertake  to  say  I  never  addressed  him  as  Monsieur  Maroni. 

82.872.  Or  had  the  address  written  for  you  ? — No  ;  it  is  quite  a  new  name  to  me. 

82.873.  I  understand  you  to  pledge  your  word  that  you  never  wrote  letters  to 
Egan  under  cover  of  Monsieur  Maroni  ? — The  thing  is  quite  new  to  me. 

82.874.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — The  name  is  quite  new  to  me.  I  have  no 
recollection. 

82.875.  If  it  is  an  absolute  invention  I  should  think  you  would  have  a  clear 
recollection  ? — If  it  is  not  an  absolute  fact  how  should  I  have  the  recollection. 

82.876.  Did  you  write  to  him  under  the  name  of  Miss  Fitzhenry? — No  ;  I  addressed 
under  cover  to  Miss  Fitzhenry,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

82.877.  19,  Rue  de  Bury,  Paris? — Yes. 

82.878.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  the  only  address  you  wrote  under  cover 
to  was  Madam  Rouher,  Avenue  de  Yilliers? — Yes. 

82.879.  I  have  referred  to  Miss  Fitzhenry? — Yes  you  have,  being  a  friend  of  my 
own  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  if  I  wanted  a  special  letter — what  I  mean  is 
this,  Miss  Fitzhenry  was  a  friend  of  mine,  if  I  wanted  a  letter  addressed  to  reach 
Mr.  Egan’s  hand,  there  is  nobody  I  would  select  naturally  more  than  someone  in  Paris 
I  knew,  who  would  not  be  a  person  suspected  by  the  authorities. 

82.880.  Having  reminded  you  of  the  fact  do  you  now  admit  ?  I  have  refreshed  your 
memory  that  letters  to  Egan  went  under  cover  to  Miss  Fitzhenry  ? — I  admit  I  do  not 
know ;  I  say  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  I  did  so. 

82.881.  Not  at  all  unlikely  that  letters  went  under  cover  to  Miss  Fitzhenry, 
19,  Rue  de  Bury,  Paris? — That  person  did  exist. 

82.882.  That  is  a  friend  of  yours  ?• — That  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

82.883.  Do  you  not  think  Maroni  did  exist  ? — No,  The  one  I  remembered  at  once ; 
the  other  comes  quite  new  to  me. 

82.884.  Do  you  pledge  your  word  upon  your  oath  that  you  did  not  send  letters 
under  cover? — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  am  upon  my  oath,  and  every  statement 
I  make  with  the  full  responsibility  of  it,  and  I  say  I  do  not  remember  in  any 
degree. 
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82.885.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  did  not  ?— 'How  could  1  pledge  my  word 
concerning  a  person  wliom  1  never  neard  of.  It  comes  quite  as  a  mattei  of  surpuse 

to  me,  the  name  of  Maroni.  .  .  „  _  T  i  ^  c  *. 

82.886.  When  did  you  first  know  the  witness,  Patrick  Molloy  ?— 1  think  the  tirst 

time  I  was  ever  aware  of  his  existence  was  two  or  three  days  before  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  over  here. 

82.887.  Who  brought  him  to  you  ? — A  Mr.  Clancy. 

82.888.  Was  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  extreme  party  ?  ’No. 

82389 .  Not  at  all  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

82,890.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

82391.  What  was  he,  let  us  identify  him  ?— Mr.  Clancy  was  the  sub-sheriff  of 

^  82,892.  I  understand  you  distinctly  to  answer  you  do  not  know  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  ?— The  Nationalist  Party,  yes. 

82,893.  I  am  asking  you,  with  the  extreme  physical  force  party  ? — No. 

82394.  No  knowledge  whatever? — No  knowledge  whatever,  I  do  not  believe 

he  was. 

82.895.  He  brought  him  to  you  ? — He  brought  him,  yes. 

82.896.  Did  anybody  else  come  with  him? — Two  friends. 

82.897.  Who  were  they  ? — One  was  named  Boylan. 

82.898.  {Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Boland,  I  think  ?— Boland,  perhaps.  I  think  Mr.  Reid 
is  right. 

82.899.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  James  Boylan,  did  you  know  James  Boylan  ? — No. 
82300.  Was  he  a  complete  stranger? — A  complete  stranger. 

82.901.  Was  Molloy  a  complete  stranger  ?— Yes. 

82.902.  And  James  Boylan  was  a  complete  stranger? — Yes. 

82.903.  Who  was  the  third? — If  you  give  me  the  name,  if  you  have  it,  I  cannot 
recall  it  at  the  present  moment,  if  I  think  of  it,  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  let  you  know. 

82.904.  Just  give  us  the  date  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  date.  The  date  will  be  fixed 
by  the  date  of  his  arrest ;  it  was  two  or  three  days  before. 

82.905.  You  cannot  go  nearer  than  that  ? — I  cannot  go  nearer. 

82.906.  Did  you  know  at  that  time  anything  about  the  previous  history  of  Molloy  ? 
— Not  a  pin’s  worth. 

82.907.  Did  you  know  whether  he  had  visited  America  ? — No. 

82.908.  Did  you  know  the  circumstances  of  his  departure  from  Dublin  ? — I  know 
nothing  about  him,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

82.909.  Then  the  statement  made  to  me  by  him  as  to  his  leaving  Dublin  within  24 
hours  or  48  hours  after  his  name  appearing  in  the  paper,  was  quite  unknown  to  you  ? — 
Absolutely. 

82.910.  Boylan,  you  know  him? — I  know  nothing  of  him,  I  do  not  know  anyone  of 
the  men,  except  Clancy. 

82.911.  Did  Mr.  Clancy  come  with  them  or  only  send  them? — He  came  with  them. 

82.91 2.  What  did  Molloy  tell  you  ? — Well,  I  tell  you  :  that  an  agent  of  the  “  Times  ” 
had  been  pursuing  him  to  try  and  get  information,  but  he  had  no  information  to  give, 
but  in  order  to  hoax  them  he  was  pretending  he  had  information,  and  that  he  had  got 
money  from  them,  and  promises  of  more  money  if  he  would  make  any  statement, 
whether  it  was  true  or  false. 

82.913.  That  is  what  Molloy  told  you  ? — Yes. 

82.914.  You  believed  him  ? — I  did ;  I  believed  the  “  Times  perfectly  capable  of  it, 
and,  of  course,  I  believed  it. 

82.915.  Did  he  tell  you  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  ? — He  told  me  ;  ne  gave  two 
names,  one  of  which  was  Thompson,  the  other  I  forget. 

82.916.  Walker  was  it? — Walker,  yes. 

82.917.  Did  Molloy  make  a  statement  to  you? — No,  nothing  whatever. 

82.918.  Nor  to  them  ? — No,  nothing. 

82.919.  Did  you  know  he  was  subpoenaed  ? — Of  course,  he  showed  me  the  subpoena, 
I  think  ;  he  showed  me  one  of  the  documents. 

82.920.  Did  you  ask  him  what  statement  he  had  made? — I  asked  him,  did  he  make 
any  and  he  told  me  he  had  not  made  any,  If  he  had  made  any  statement  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
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statement.  ^  “  he  ”“ke  a  Stata™nt?-I  asked  him  did  he  make  a 

82,922.  He  said  no  ? — Yes. 

the  tS  b6li-Td  bim  ?_I  did-  1  had  no  ‘o  disbelieve  him.  I  knew 

the  ?qvg  »  likely.  I  knew  it  was  occurring  any  day  in  Dublin  that  witnesses  for 
the  limes  were  anxious  to  get  up  anything.  witnesses  tor 

82,924.  You  subpoenaed  him  without  his  making  any  statement ? _ I  knew  of  it 

occurring.  I  did  not  know  of  anyone,  but  I  knew  of  its  occurring  I  knew  Mulllf  s 

would  makeeea  sttemenT  ^  ^  the  liberati°D  of  her  husbaad'  «  she 

82,925  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  getting  money  from  Walker  ?— He  told 

rn^hingg0tton' yfrt°omhihr  “d  “  ™  t0  take  “  “t0  ^  “d  fo  Wd 

82,926.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  ?— Only  once. 

£2,927.  Are  you  sure  ?— Wait  a  moment;  let  me  think. 

times'  T  ™  Jils?*  PTe?v  5i  ^  ^  long>  ag0  No’  1  cannot  remember  how  many 

times  1  saw  him.  I  think  I  only  saw  him  once.  * 

recon’ecHon'y.f 1  J0U  7“"  y0U  T1/  Baw  him  0nce  1  cannot  swear>  but  1  have  no 
recollection  of  seeing  him  a  second  time. 

Go’uffhe  station?  g°  t0  ^  Stati°n  the  daj  he  was  suPPosed  to  be  going  to  leave ?— 

82,93U  Yes,  that  is  my  question  ? — No,  I  did  not 
82,932.  Westland  Row  ? — No,  I  did  not, 

^2'  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that?— Do  you  mean  to  see  him  ? 

T  am  Int'J  5°*  sa^  anything  about  meaning  to  see  him  ?-[  may  have  been  there, 
to  see  him  ^  7  d°Wn  ^  ^  and  ^  Hkely  WaS  there  ;  but  1  ^rtainly  did  not  go 

q"> ’q?«‘  Salf-Pa8t  six  in  tke  m°rmng  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Mnll.  '  Dld  y°U  £ototlle  station  (I  will  say  by  accident)  at  the  same  time  that 
LT' ™JTg  off’or. supposed  to  be  going  off  ?— I  have  no  recollection, 
o  Halt-past  six  in  the  morning  ? — Certainly  not. 

oqo'  iYiH  J0U  SWear  lhat  ?—I  most  cei*tainly  swear  I  did  not. 
o^,J89.  i  ou  swear  you  were  not  at  the  station  at  the  time  ? — I  swear  this  that  I 
was  never  at  Westland  Row  station  in  my  life  at  seven  or  a  quarter  to  seven’  in  the 
morning,  except  to  come  across  to  England. 

so’or?'  rviS  a  raistake  t0  suggest  that  you  were  there  ?— Absolutely. 

rW  Dldy?u™e  any  envelopes?— Yes,  he  showed  me  the  envelopes  and  the 

documents  contained  in  them.  1 

Who  yote  tke  envelopes  ?— He  said  he  directed  the  envelopes  himself,  and 
at  these  were  the  envelopes,  I  presume,  which  were  to  contain  the  money  he  alleged 
e  was  sendl"g  on  *°  friends.  He,  I  believe,  directed  those  envelopes,  but  he  showed 
me  also  envelopes  of  telegrams,  and  he  showed  me,  I  think,  one  envelope  supposed  to 
be  from  this  Mr.  Walker  or  Thompson.  n 

82.943.  I  want  to  get  this  distinctly  from  you,  if  you  please.  Did  you  make  any 
note  at  all  of  your  interview  with  Molloy  ? — I  made  no  notes  of  it.  Well,  I  think 
J  scratched  two  or  three  things  on  paper. 

82.944.  Have  you  got  it  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

study945'  ^Vherewas  y°u  scratched  two  or  three  things  on  paper  ?— In  my  own 

82,946.  I  want  to  follow  up  the  matter  of  these  envelopes  a  little.  When  did  he 
first  show  you  the  envelopes? — On  that  occasion. 

82,947  Was  that  before  he  went  to  the  station  or  after  ? — I  do  not  know  when  he 
went  to  the  station  at  all. 

82.948.  You  do  not  know  when  ?— Of  course  it  was  after.  He  told  me  of  the 

transaction  of  his  appearing  at  the  station  and  getting  the  money,  and  putting  it  into 
the  envelopes,  and  going  downstairs,  I  think,  with  this  Walker,  posting  them,  and 
then  saying  “  I  am  not  going.”  6 

82.949.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  you  saw  him  when  he  told  you  of  having  been 

to  the  station  ? — I  cannot  say.  6 
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82  950.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  never  saw  the  envelopes  before  he  brought 
them  to  you  ?— Certainly.  I  never  saw  anything  connected  with  the  case  or  heard  ot 
it  till  he  walked  into  my  study,— never ;  and  anyone  who  suggests  the  contrary  is 

suggesting  a  thing  which  is  an  absolute  fabrication.  .  pit 

82  951.  Never  mind  about  suggestion,  please.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  envelopes 
were’ posted  you  saw  them  ?— Of  course  I  think  it  must  have  been  after  the  envelopes 
were  posted  ;  certainly  after,  because  they  must  have  reached  the  addresses.  Once  he 
put  them  into  the  post  he  could  not  get  them  back. 

82,952.  Are  you  quite  clear  it  was  after  they  were  posted  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

82*953.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  that  is  in  ? — I  do  not  know. 

82*954.  Or  the  envelope? — It  looks  very  like  his.  The  two  look  in  the  same 

82.955.  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  they  are  in,  or  either  of  them  ?  I  should 
say  Patrick  Molloy,  but  I  have  no  knowledge. 

82.956.  Do  you  know  Patrick  Molloy's  handwriting  ? — I  do  not. 

82.957.  Then  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

82.958.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  other  person  Mr.  John  Minton  ? — 1  know  a 
Mr.  Minton,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  one  or  not. 

82.959.  Dairy,  James’s  Row,  Dublin? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
Minton  I  know.  I  know  an  attorney  named  Minton  ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  know  in 

^*82, 960.  You  do  not  know  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  dairy  in  Jones’s  Row  ? — No,  I 
do  not.  An  attorney  of  that  name  is  the  only  one  I  know. 

82.961.  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  Molloy  came  to  you  ? 
_ I  would  tell  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  I  remembered,  but  I  do  not. 

82.962.  Do  you  know  anyone  named  George  Banham,  of  3,  South  Terrace,  Inchicaul  ? 

— No,  nothing  about  him. 

82.963.  Do  you  know  Inchicaul  ? — I  do,  very  well. 

82*964.  3,  South  Terrace.  Do  you  know  that  house  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know 
South  Terrace.  I  know  Inchicaul,  but  I  do  not  know  South  Terrace. 

82.965.  Where  was  it  that  Molloy  brought  you  these? — In  my  own  study,  I  have 

already  told  you. 

82.966.  At  what  place  ? — At  15,  Rutland  Square. 

82*967.  Just  look  at  the  second  handwriting,  Mr.  George  Banham’s,  do  you  know  it  ? 

_ No’5  X  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  him.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the 

transaction  except  what  I  have  stated. 

(The  President.)  Those  are  persons  to  whom  the  money  was  supposed  to  be  due  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Yes.  _  ... 

82.968.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  knew  nothing  about  this  story  till  it  was 
complete  ? — I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Molloy  or  his  story  till  he  walked  into  my 
study,  or  was  brought  into  my  study,  with  his  companions. 

82.969.  Witti  the  envelopes? — With  all  the  documents. 

82^970.  You  had  no  interview  with  him  before  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

82,971.  That  you  swear  ? — Certainly. 

82*972.  Only  saw  him  once  ? — I  saw  him  afterwards  in  Dublin.  I  met  him  in  the 
street. 

82,973.  But  you  only  saw  him  on  that  occasion  ?— That  is  the  only  time  I  saw  him. 
82*974.  I  must  ask  you,  please,  to  give  me  James  Boland’s  address? — Are  you  asking 
me  for  it? 

82.975.  I  am  asking  you? — I  have  not  the  wildest  conception  where  Mr.  James 
Boland  lives. 

82.976.  Did  you  know  him  before  ? — Not  at  all. 

82.977.  You  do  not  know  him  from  his  description,  or  anything  about  him  ? — No, 
nothing  at  all  about  him.  He  told  me  when  he  came  into  my  study  with  Molloy  that 
he  was&an  employe  in  the  Dublin  Corporatton.  That  is  the  only  one  fact  I  know  of 

him. 

82.978.  With  reference  to  the  other  man,  can  you  remember  his  name  ? — 1  think 
Minton  was  the  other  man’s  name.  He  may  be  that  Minton  to  whom  you  refer.  I 
think  it  is  the  name. 

82.979.  Did  vou  know  Mr.  Minton  before  ? — No,  nothing  whatever  about  him. 
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sure  that  Mr.  Minton  was  a  stranger  to  you?— 


82,980.  And  you  are  quite 
Absolutely. 

existence*.  ™  ^  ^  M°ll0y  bj  8ight  beW ?-No,  I  was  not  aware  of  his 

82,982.  I  understand  perfectly.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  all  about  Mollov’s 
an  ecedents  .  No  excepting  asking  Mr.  Clancy  was  he  a  respectable  lad,  and  he  told 
me  he  was.  He  thought  he  was  a  very  respectable  lad. 

?rbat  1S  tbe  Sarne  Mr’  b,lancy  tdie  under  sheriff? — Certainly 
82,984.  Have  you  anything  which  will  enable  you  to  get  me  that  note  which  you 
made  ? — I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  contains _  8  Cn  ^  ° 

^•985.  Are  you  able  to  get  it  is  my  question  ?— No,  I  am  not. 
sure  ’  7  °’  1  *hink  1  gave  St  t0  Mr-  Harrington,  I  am  not 

82.987.  Which  Mr.  Harrington  ?— Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.  I  think  I  did  but 

they  were  jottings— headings  rather.  ’  Duc 

82.988.  Whether  they  were  jottings'  or  not  you  gave  them  to  Mr.  Harrimrton  *— 

1^ gave  ‘t ’to^.  H^of  ^  ^  1  d°  ^ 

oHqn  2?  7°“  k.nrow  AnI,a  Reynolds  •  Very  slightly.  I  met  her  once  or  twice 
o9’nq?'  I'1'1  •  Many  years  ago  now  ? — I  met  her  after  her  marriage. 

CO  ooA  4  °  was  she  marned  t0  To  a  man  named  Kenny. 

hiim,JjL’  AnameSake  of  y°ur  0wn,  no  relation  ?— No,  no  relation;  I  did  not  know 

82,993.  Where  does  he  live?— He  is  dead. 

years994'  *  ^  “0t  kn°W  that  Y°U  had  not  told  me  ttat  ?~He  has  been  dead  many 
82,995.  She  married  a  Mr.  Kennv  ? — Yes 

knewfer  byname-1  ^  What  ^  1  know  30  about  her.  I  only 

betoe9?VttokCTfteP™tably  rem6mber  Whetter  i4  WaS  after  r0”  ™Priaonment  or 

S:  f-  tezrzdcn:mee  ?_I  bave  heard  sbe  has- 

83,000.  Nor  know  her  husband  ? — No. 

SSS-  ?°  7T  k,“W  h6r  na,?e  now  ?-No'  1  do  not,  nor  her  address. 

I  ne^er  teardrf  heTfetr84  ^  “  "°*  1  k“0W  notU"g  at  a11  a^‘  her. 

83,003.  Did  you  know  the  Robert  Emmet  Branch  in  Dublin  ? — I  know  there  is  such 
knowledge?^  ^  Whether  1  kn0W  *  1  do  not  1  ka™  any  p^oll 

wK  no  personal^nowledge0  ‘hint  Y°“  *»  ^  *>  ‘ka‘ 

83,005.  That  you  undertake  to  say  ? _ Yes. 

83,006.  No  personal  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Robert  Emmet  Branch  ? _ T 

S3 (For  k b  mdrduals  wh°  al?  rmhers’  but  1  d0  not  k"°-  them ”s  members. 
83,007.  Where  does  it  meet  ? — I  do  not  know. 

olj’JXo  ?0/toa  Branch’  do  y°u  know  that  ?— Yes. 

find  ’  y  Brano11  ?-No>  1  d0  not  know  their  meting  places.  I  could 

83,010.  Were  those  all  branches  of  the  Land  League?— Yes. 

83,011.  The  Redpath  Branch  ? — I  never  heard  of  that. 

83,012  Do  you  know  the  members  of  any  of  those  four  branches  ? — I  mav  know 

“  memb6rS'  1  C°Uld  ldGntlfy  °ne  aS  a  — be/of  any 

you  Yny'knowlJdge  ““  you  “of  ^h^tiZL^f  ^ ?  ^ 
83,014.  Of  the  Land  League?— I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  referring 
?he  tandrLe°aguee  N“  L“gUe-  1  haTC  n°  kn0wledga  oi  b-nct”  of 
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83,015.  You  know  the  Boyton,  John  Devoy  and  Bobort  Emmet  branches  of  the 
National  League?— Yes,  but  not  of  the  Land  League. 

83,016.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  know  that  there  were  such  branches 

of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not. 

83,017.  Never  heard  of  them  before? — I  may  have  heard  of  them,  but  I  have 
forgotten  all  about  it. 

83,018.  You  do  not  swear  they  do  not  exist  ? — I  practically  have  no  knowledge  of 

them.  .  -Till 

83,019.  Only  one  oilier  matter  which  I  omitted  to  put  m  connexion  with  the  books 

I  must  ask  you  about.  Is  it  a  fact  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  an  audit  of 

the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  fund  as  distinguished  from  the  relief  fund  or  not  ? 

— Preparations  ? 

83,020.  Yes,  preparations  prior  to  October  1881  ?— I  do  not  remember. 

83,021.  You  do  not  remember  one  way  or  the  other  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  any 

^  83,022.  I  should  have  thought  as  treasurer  you  would  have  known? — An  audit  was 
a  thing  in  contemplation  always,  but  I  do  not  think  any  preparations  were  made 

f oi*  it 

83,023.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  relief  account  was  used  for  purposes  of  relief  only  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

83,024.  Nothing  else? — And  nothing  else. 

83,025.  Not  Parliament?— No,  I  do  not  think  for  any  other  purpose. 

83’ 026.  Or  any  other  than  Land  League  purposes  ? — Or  any  other  than  Land  League 

purposes. 

83,027.  You  are  quite  clear  about  it  ?— Well,  that  is  my  impressson. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  as  reference  has  been  made  in  the  Attorney-General’s 
opening  to  a  warrant  against  Egan  which  has  not  been,  in  fact,  produced  (of  course  it 
is  only  one  little  matter),  I  should  be  glad  if  it  could  be  produced  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  a  warrant  on  the  charge  of  murder,  or  a  warrant  to  give  evidence  under 
the  Coercion  Act. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  document  had  better  be  produced.  Of  course,  if  your 
Lordships  direct  Mr.  Cunynghame  to  apply,  it  will  be  produced. 

( The  President.)  Yes.  Are  you  not  in  a  position  to  satisfy  Mr.  Reid  on  that. 

subject  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  have  not  got  it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand  the 
warrant  against  Mr.  Egan  was  under  Mr.  Forster’s  Act.  But  that  is  not  to  give 
evidence  at  all.  That  is  the  greatest  mistake. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  perfectly  content.  It  was  a  warrant  under  that  Act. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  think  it  is  very  much  better  to  get  the  actual  document. 
I  made  inquiry  about  it,  and  understood  it  was  a  warrant  issued  under  Mr.  Forster’s 
Act. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  That  is  what  I  understood. 

(The  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  your  request  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Cunynghame  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes.  One  would  like  to  see  the  document. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  suggesting,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  not 
suggested,  that  there  was  any  warrant  against  Egan  in  1883.  The  warrant,  as  I 
understand,  against  Egan  was  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  shortly  after  the  visits  I  have 
been  cross-examining  about.  I  will  get  the  actual  date. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  The  point  is  in  reference  to  a  statement  alleged  to  be  made  by 
Egan  to  the  witness,  Le  Carron.  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordship  by  reference. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  not  what  we  are  upon  now. 


Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

83,028.  Are  you  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

83,029.  And  I  believe  you  are  member  for  West  Belfast.  You  were  member  for 
Sligo,  but  were  elected  both  for  West  Belfast  and  Sligo  ? — I  sat  for  the  county  Sligo 
from  1880  to  1885 ;  for  South  Sligo  from  1885  to  1886.  In  1886  I  was  elected  for 
South  Sligo  and  West  Belfast.  I  have  sat  since  then  for  West  Belfast. 
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83,030.  One  question  arising  out  of  that  matter,  your  first  election  in  1880  We 

“n  llS  7 !  WaS  “  a  &0t  ‘hat  P'  J'  SWidaQ  °PP^d  you  on  tS 

8o, 031.  In  March,  of  1880? — At  the  beginning  of  April 

83,032.  That  was  the  General  Election  of  1880  ? _ Whpn  T  * 

myself  to  a  county  convention  as  a  candidate.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  an  elector  ofThe 

m?  S’tnbelieVe+  Calle(*  Upon  me  ™th  a  number  of  other  electors  and  strongly  pressed 
ne  not  to  present  myself  as  a  candidate  at  the  convention,  representing  that  ^he  wi 

Ca“  °Tf  hlS  ?wn  w0',lld  be  oertain  t0  beat  me  if  I  went  forward  b 

83,033.  in  point  of  fact  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  you,  but  opposed  you?— 

Certainly;  opposed  me  so  strongly,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  refer  bTteWranh' to 
Mr.  Parnell  m  order  to  sustain  my  candidature.  J  y  telegraph  to 

T  83’03I  nYu  1  bniTV0’  Were  a  memlMr  ‘to  Land  League  and  the  National 
Af  A-  ,7-  ie  ,L’ini  Prague  not  at  tbe  beginning — shortly  after. 
b3,U30.  \V hen  did  you  join  the  Land  League? — The  Lanrl  n  i  ■ 

°C«3  <r  J0med  lt  som®  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  afterwards.  ^  @  m 

tod  036  And  did  you  at  any  time  hold  any  position  in  regard  to  the  Land  League  of 

at  tie  offic°e  “  P°"  ""  °f  Mr’  Dlllon  1  was  requested  to  take  hifpla^e 

firsTS  oDfVa;Ul~ber  Wha‘  dat6  ttat  TOS?  WaS  that  “  1881 

83,038.  What  was  Mr.  Dillon’s  duty  and  what  was  your  duty  ?-His  office  was 
known  as  that  of  head  organiser.  The  main  part  of  it  was  to  take  charm  of  The 
organisers  who  went  through  the  country  forming  branches,  organising  public  meetings 

as  between  iand,ord  a,,d  tBDant  f°r  tbe 

1  831°A9‘  Dld  y,OU  cointinue  at  that  work  for  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1881  ?— From 

wo°rk  and  aSety^^  M&7  @  ^  W6ek  °f  September’  when  I  fell  ill  from  over- 

83,040.  You  were  overworked,  I  believe,  and  were  attended  by  Dr.  Kenny  ?—I  was 
for  some  weeks  previous  to  my  arrest.  3  y  *  1  was 

S’m  o  7°iU  WT!  qUite  Ta],)le  t0  attend  t0  an?  business  at  all  ?— Certainly.  ' 

83,042.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  anything  to  do  with  money  or  monev 
arrangements  during  this  period  ?-I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  money  at  anv 

voting  ofCgrants.a  lnember  °f  tbe  executlve  present  at  meetings  and  considering  the 

83,043.  Then  you  were  a  member  of  the  executive  ? _ Yes 

83,044  During  what  period  ?— For  the  first  year  or  so  of'  the  existence  of  the  Land 
League  the  meetings  which  afterwards  become  the  public  meetings  of  the  League 
wei  e  the  meetings  ot  the  committee,  and  were  so  reported  in  the  press.  Then  when  the 
League  extended  and  the  work  became  too  cumbrous  and  heavy  to  be  convenientlv 
managed  at  public  meetings,  at  the  end  of  1880  an  executive  of  15  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  details  of  grants,  and  the  public  meeting  became  tho  meeting  of  tile  League 

thl  rr'fT  r«°mmittee  ;  executlve  continued  to  discharge  its  functions  up  to 

tne  date  ot  the  suppression  of  the  League.  ^ 

83,045.  Were  you  often  present  at  the  time  when  grants  were  made?— I  was  usually 
present  during  the  summer  of  1881  except  when  it  became  my  duty  to  proceed  to  London 

Jll  Parnell  ^  °£  S°m0  ParIlameDtaiT  dl%  OT  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 

83,046.  You  were  than  a  member  of  Parliament.  I  suppose  you  would  be  a  good 

theYmmeYofisSl  S  ~  a  good  dell  in 

83,047.  Now  was  there  as  far  as  you  know  all  the  time  you  attended  at  any  time 
any  money  given  in  any  way  in  connexion  with  the  perpetration  or  reward  of  outrage 
or  m  any  sense  m  connexion  with  crime  ? — Never  at  any  time.  " 

83,018  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  about  the  books.  Some  questions 

Mr  WU1  H tlS  r?ning  bj  th®  ^ Attorney-General  about  a  sum  of  money  given  to  a 
Mr  WMsh  and  other  sums  of  money  given  to  different  people.  Do  vou  know 
anything  a oout  Mr.  Walsh  ?— I  know  two  persons  of  that  name.  One  wa-sVr.  John 

of  the  l°pf  Ba  a>  ^  the  ,COuniy  of  ^ay°>  who  assisted  in  organising  in  the  early  days 
of  the  League,  and  went  to  Australia  very  early  in  that  movement.  *  * 
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83,049.  That  is  John  W.  Walsh? — Yes.  The  other  was  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  of 
Cork,  who  was  a  secretary  of  the  Cork  City  Land  League.  The  Cork  City  Land 
League  assumed  in  an  especial  sense  the  control  of  the  League  organisation  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

83,050.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  whether  this  payment  referred  to  by 
the  Attorney- General  was  a  payment  to  him  or  not  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  large  payments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Cork  City  branch  for  the 
defrayal  of  organisation  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  county. 

83,051.  The  whole  county  ? — Yes. 

83,052.  Was  his  name  Robert,  or  what? — Robert. 

83,053.  In  regard  to  meetings,  have  you  been  present  and  spoken  at  many  meetings  ? 
— Do  you  mean  meetings  of  the  League  or  meetings  in  the  country  ? 

83,054.  Public  meetings  ? — Many  hundreds. 

83,055.  With  police  reporters  present? — Certainly. 

83,056.  And  have  you  opposed  outrage  and  crime  of  all  kinds  all  through  from 
beginning  to  end  ? — I  have  never  ceased  to  do  so  from  beginning  to  the  end.  My 
speeches,  if  examined,  will  show  that  I  continually  exerted  myself  not  only  to  prevent 
outrage,  but  even  crime  of  minor  character,  or  any  kind  of  unnecessary  hardship  being 
inflicted  upon  any  person. 

83,057.  Now,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  witness,  Le  Caron,  reporting  a  conversation 
of  Egan’s,  that  you  took  part  in  the  flight  of  Brennan  after  the  time  when  the  Phoenix 
Park  murderers  commenced  to  be  discovered.  Did  you  take  part  in  any  sense  or  in 
any  way  in  the  flight  of  Brennan? — l  never  knew  he  fled.  1  never  took  part  in  his 
departure,  if  it  was  a  flight  or  not.  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  1  do  not  know  where  he 
went  or  where  he  went  from. 

83,058.  You  know  the  statement  I  refer  to  ? — I  do. 

83,059.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  suggestion  contained  in  it  ? — In  all  its  parts 
from  beginning  to  end  it  is  an  absolute  fabrication. 

(Mr.  JR.  T.  Reid.)  Purposely,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  enter  into  detailed  matters. 

83,060.  No  doubt  you  are  quite  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  which  are  put 
to  you  ? — I  desire  to  do  so. 

83,061.  There  is  a  specific  matter  I  ought  to  have  adverted  to.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Le  Caron  was  introduced  to  you  by  Dr.  Kenny.  I  think  there  is  some  evidence 
or  suggestion  of  that  kind  ? — I  saw  Le  Caron - 

83,062.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Le  Caron  ? — I  saw  the  person  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
think,  in  court  to-day.  I  have  not  the  slightest  memory  of  having  seen  him. 

83,063.  You  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  him  ? — Not  the  least. 

(Mr.  R.  T  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  conversation  proved  or 
alleged. 

83,064.  ((The  Attorney -General.)  He  saw  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  Land  League  offices? — 
I  read  the  evidence.  I  understand  he  swore  he  had  a  general  conversation  with  me  in 
the  summer  of  1881  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  League.  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  that  inherently. 

83,065.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  might  have  happened  with  somebody,  but  you  do  not 
remember  Mr.  Le  Caron  ? — No,  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  his  story.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  man. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  matter  of  contradiction  that  I 
remember. 


Cross  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

83,066.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  what  I  want  to  ask  you  quite  as  well  arranged  as 
I  should  like,  as  I  was  not  prepared  for  your  coming  to-day,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to 
keep  it  in  some  kind  of  order.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  keep  it  in  perfect  order. 
How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Nationalist  movement  ? — I  began  to  write 
for  the  Nationalist  press  in  the  year  1867,  and  I  came  to  Dublin  and  adopted  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  journalist  in  1869.  I  have  since  then  been  connected  either  as  a  journalist 
or  as  a  representative  with  the  public  movement  in  Ireland. 

83,067.  What  papers  were  you  identified  with  ? — I  wrote  some  articles  casually  for 
the  “  Irishman  ”  before  I  came  to  Dublin.  I  wrote  some  articles  and  sketches  for  the 
“  Shamrock,”  a  literary  periodical  printed  in  the  same  office,  and  after  I  came  to  Dublin 
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I  was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  “  Nation  ”  from  1869  till  my  election  to  Parliament 
and  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  that  period  I  was  the  editor  of  the  “  Weekly 
Nfiws.”  and  other  newspapers  published  in  the  same  office.  ^ 


83,068.  That  is  as  far  as  newspaper  writing  is  concerned.  Did  you  ioin  anv  of  fba 
bodies  or  parties  at  any  time  ? — Political  ?  ^  j  j  e 

83,069  Yes?— The  first  political  body  I  joined  was  the  body  known  as  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  League,  founded  m  the  year  1873  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  federal  settlement  of  questions  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
83,070.  Any  other  political  body  ?— The  next  was  the  Land  League. 

83,071.  I  understand  you  to  say,  by  implication,  you  never  joined  the  Fenian  body? 


83,072.  At  any  time  ? — No,  never. 

83,073.  Neither  by  joining  it,  nor  by  taking  an  oath,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 


83,074.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  its  meetings? _ No. 

83,075.  What  was  the  name  the  Fenian  organisation  was  known  by  in  the  years  vou 
have  been  speaking  of  up  to  1879— the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  or  the  I  R  B? _ There 

was  I.  R.  B.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  I.  R.  B.,  and  sometimes  called  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

83,076.  I  wanted  to  know  when  the  name  I.  R.  B.  sprang  up.  I  am  told  1876  or 
18/ 7.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  rightly  informed  about  that?— I  rather  think  it 
was  current  almost  from  the  time  I  began  to  be  a  pressman. 

83,077.  Was  not  it  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  for  some  years  after  1867  ? _ I  think  it 

was  called  indifferently  from  time  to  time  the  I.  R,  B.  and  the  Fenian  Brotherhood 
I  would  say  that  only  those  who  were  members  of  these  sections,  if  there  were  different 
sections,  would  know  the  distinction.  An  outsider  would  not  know. 

83,078.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  any  date  fixed  in  your  mind  when  the 
L  R.  B.  became  an  organisation,  known  to  you  as  distinguished  from  the  Fenian 
Brothei hood  ?  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  this  moment  that  I  was  ever  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  them. 

83,079.  You  never  took,  I  understand,  any  active  part  with  the  Nationalists  at  all 
m  those  earlier  years  ? — I  never  acted  otherwise  than  as  a  journalist  until  I  joined  the 
Home  Rule  League. 

83,080.  Were  you  on  the  committee  of  the  O’Mahoney  funeral  ? — I  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  it. 

83,081.  O’Mahoney  had  been  a  Fenian,  I  think,  who  died  in  America  ? — He  was 
understood  to  have  been  a  Fenian. 

.  83,082.  The  raison  d'etre  of  sending  his  body  over  to  Ireland  for  burial  was  with  a 
view  of  rallying  the  Fenian  element,  was  it  not? — Not  at  all. 

83,083.  What  did  you  understand  it  to  be  for  ?— I  understood  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  position  who  had  suffered  a  good  deal  in  fortune,  and  had  suffered  exile  because 
of  his  political  opimons.  He  had  gone  to  America,  and  he  died  in  exile,  and  there  was 
a  feeling  that  Irishmen  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  political  organisation  would  be  glad 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  It  was  represented  to  me  that  Mr.  O’Connor, 
of  the  Irishman  new  spaper,  had  consented  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  if  I,  as 
editor  of  the  Nation,  representing  the  constitutional  party,  agreed  to  be  secretary 
also,  the  tribute  of  respect  would  assume  the  general  form  desired,  and  would  not  be 
limited  to  a  secret  organisation. 

83,084.  I  am  afraid  I  must  postpone  putting  names  to  you  unless  I  can  put  my 
hands  on  them  at  once,  but  do  you  remember  now  the  names  of  the  committee  of  the 

O  Mahoney  funeral  ?  Not  at  all.  They  were  nearly  all  persons  entirely  strangers 
to  me. 

83,085.  I  am  not  saying  whether  you  knew  their  position  or  not  at  that  time  I 
must  do  it  to-morrow  if  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  the  note  to-day ;  but  were  they  not 
all  active  Fenians,  or  principally  ?  I  should  say  not  all ;  but  naturally  they  would  be 
mostlj ,  I  suppose,  men  allied  in  fact  or  in  sympathy  with  the  advanced  party  •  but 
there  were  others.  r  J  * 

83,086.  Did  you  take  any  partin  what  I  may  call  anything  connected  with  the 
Nationalist  party  beyond  being  secretary  of  the  O’Mahoney  funeral  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Land  League  ? — Except  being  secretary  to  a  public  meeting  in  Dublin 
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at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1877,  to  welcome  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar,  or  as  it  was 
then  said,  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Parnell,  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
experiment  of  what  was  called  the  active  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

83,087.  I  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  misrepresent  what  you  say.  I  should  not 
have  called  that  being  connected  with  the  active  section  at  all.  The  point  of  my 
question  was  whether  you  took  any  course  identifying  yourself  with  the  active 
section? — I  should  not  regard  that  as  an  identification  with  the  O’Mahoney  section. 

83,088.  I  may  take  it,  prior  to  joining  the  Land  League,  you  did  not  take  any  part 
in  anything  which  identified  you  with  the  Nationalists  ? — If  you  mean  by  these  any 
Fenian  organisation - 

83,089.  I  mean  the  Fenian  party  ? — I  deline  to  allow  that  the  term  “  Nationalist  ”  is 
limited  lo  any  body  of  persons.  I  claim  to  be  a  Nationalist  myself. 

83,090.  I  am  using  the  word  “  Nationalist  ”  in  the  sense  which  has  been  used  by 
Sir  Charles  Bussell  and  myself,  as  distinguished  from  the  Home  Rulers.  I  mean  the 
extreme  section. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  distinction. 

(The  President.)  The  words  have  been  used  very  loosely ;  but  let  us  get  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  Mr.  Sexton  means. 

83,091.  (The  Attorney- General.)  You  use  the  word  Nationalist  as  indicating  yourself, 
which  may  include  a  Home  Ruler  or  Parliamentary  party,  or  anything  else  ? — 
Certainly. 

83,092.  I  was  asking  it  as  representing  the  physical  force  party.  I  understand  you 
have  done  nothing  to  show  sympathy  with  or  identify  yourself  in  any  way  with  the 
Fenian  section  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  except  the  act  of  joining  as 
secretary  in  the  O’Mahoney  funeral  ? — On  one  occasion  there  was  a  funeral  in  Dublin 
of  a  man  who  had  been,  I  believe,  a  Fenian,  and  there  was  a  public  funeral,  and  I  was 
asked  to  speak  a  few  words  at  the  grave,  and  I  did  so. 

83,093.  (The  President.)  Who  was  that?— In  Glasnevin. 

83,094.  What  was  the  name? — I  forget  his  name,  my  Lord.  It  is  a  very  long  time 
ago. 

83,095.  (The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  before  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  ?— Yes. 

83,096.  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  that.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  people 
who  formed  the  Land  League.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Egan 
was  a  fellow-member  with  me  of  the  council  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  League. 

83,097.  Did  you  know  he  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

83,098.  Never? — No. 

83,099.  Did  you  know  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Unless  I  may  have 
read  it  in  the  American  papers  I  had  no  personal  knowledge. 

83.100.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  good  deal  about  your  American  visit  of  which  you 
have  not  in  chief  been  asked  anything  ? — I  am  quite  ready  to  answer. 

83.101.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  are  not  ? 

(The  President.)  I  entirely  approve  of  Mr.  Reid’s  course.  It  was  quite  right  to  leave 
it  to  you  to  cross-examine. 

83.102.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Quite  so.  I  merely  meant  I  should  have  to  go  into 
it.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no  knowledge  prior  to  anything  you  read  in 
the  American  papers  of  Egan  being  connected  with  the  Fenian  body  at  all.  I  may 
state  shortly  that  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  membership  either  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  or  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  on  the  part  of  any  person  except  such  as  I  may 
have  derived  from  reports  in  the  press  or  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice,  that  is  to  say, 
the  same  knowledge  as  was  open  to  any  other  member  of  the  community. 

83.103.  I  will  not  the  least  misrepresent  your  answer  in  any  way.  I  understand 
you  mind  with  reference  to  the  people  you  were  joining  with  in  the  Land  League  on 
that  particular  question  was  a  blank.  You  did  not  know  and  did  not  inquire.  I  am 
not  saying  you  were  bound  to  inquire  ? — I  have  no  doubt  in  conversation  from  time 
to  time  impressions  may  have  been  conveyed  to  me  as  tome  mbership  of  one  body  or 
another  by  different  persons,  but  I  never  had  knowledge. 

83.104.  As  to  the  members  of  the  O’Mahoney  funeral  committee,  if  I  may  take  that 
now,  was  Patrick  Egan  one  ? — I  think  he  was.  You  must  remember  this  was  in  1875 
or  so,  14  years  ago. 

83.105.  1877  ? — I  rather  think  it  was  in  1875. 
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83.106.  No,  I  think  I  am  right  ? — Well,  perhaps  1877. 

83.107.  Richard  Pigott,  the  unfortunate  witness,  did  you  know  him  ? _ I  knew 

Pigott.  ' 

83.108.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  did  not  know  him  personally.  * 

83.109.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ?  I  do  not  know  at  all  except  his  paper  was  regarded  a. 

the  organ  of  the  advanced  party.  & 

83.110.  {The  President.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you  wrote  articles  for  that  news 
paper  ? — A  few  casually  before  I  came  to  Dublin,  when  I  was  a  boy  between  17  and 
19  years  of  age. 

83.111.  {The  Attorney-General.)  John  Burns? — I  knew  him  very  well. 

83.112.  Was  he  on  the  O’Mahoney  committee? — He  was. 

83.113.  Was  he  a  Fenian? — I  do  not  know. 

83.114.  James  O’Connor? — He  was  my  fellow-secretary. 

83.115.  We  have  heard  him  spoken  of  already  as  an  advanced  man.  I  dare  sav 

that  may  not  mean  to  be  a  Fenian.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  Fenian  or  not  ?— 
Except  that  it  may  have  been  publicly  stated  I  have  no  knowledge ;  I  hope  the  answer 
I  have  already  given  is  clear  enough.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  membership  of  the 
Fenian  body  on  the  part  of  any  person.  ^ 

83.116.  Of  course  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  it  in  that  way,  but  I  was  bound 
to  put  one  or  two  prominent  names  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  you  meant 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  Mr.  Biggar  had  been  a  Fenian  No 
I  did  not. 


83.117.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris? — No. 

83.118.  I  am  putting  people,  of  course,  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  Fenians  at 
some  time  or  other  ?— If  at  any  time  it  was  publicly  proved,  no  doubt  then  in  reading 
the  press  the  fact  would  have  come  under  my  observation ;  but  I  may  say  at  this 
moment  that  I  have  not  such  a  clear  impression  as  to  any  name  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  you. 

83.119.  I  may  take  it  that  you  did  not  ascertain,  either  involuntarily  or  voluntarily 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  whether  any,  and  if  so  which  of  the 
people,  had  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Fenian  movement?— It  never 
occurred  to  my  mind  to  institute  such  an  inquiry. 

83.120.  1  ou  did  not  ascertain  it  voluntarily,  nor  did  it  come  to  you  involuntarily  ? 

— No,  it  never  suggested  itself  to  me  to  make  such  an  inquiry.  y  ' 

83.121.  That  saves  me  trouble  in  putting  questions  on  that  matter.  Then  who  were 
members  of  the  extreme  party,  in  fact  who  joined  the  League  you  did  not  know  at 
the  time  you  yourself  joined  it? — I  have  already  informed  you  that  that  consideration 
never  occurred  to  my  mind.  I  think  that  is  the  most  conclusive  answer  to  give. 

83.122.  Now  Mr.  Davitt  has  been  called  rightly  or  wrongly  the  father  of  the  Land 
League,  or  founder  of  the  Land  League.  Did  you  know  Davitt  had  been  a  Fenian  ? 
— I  would  have  assumed  it,  I  think,  from  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  in  which  he  was 
concerned. 

83.123.  In  connexion  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  his  very  prominent  connexion  with  the 

Land  League,  did  you  ever  yourself  pursue  any  inquiry— you  may  have  thought  it 
immaterial,  but  did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  then  in  any 
way,  severed  himself  from  the  Fenian  body  ? — I  did  think  it  absolutely  immaterial  and 
I  did  not  make  any  inquiry.  ' 

83.124.  That  is  the  answer.  I  only  want  to  get  it  clearly  ? — I  assure  you  I  am  most 

willing  to  give  you  the  answer.  J 

83.125.  I  am  not  suggesting  the  contrary.  I  only  mean  if  I  got  a  clear  understanding 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with  questions.  Did  you  know  any  Americans  who  came  over 
here  at  all.  Did  you  know  John  Devoy  ? — I  saw  John  Devoy  once  in  my  life. 

83.126.  When  was  that?— In  America,  when  I  went  there  in  1884. 

83.127.  Not  in  England  or  Ireland? — No. 

83.128.  I  will  keep  your  American  visit  separate,  if  you  do  not  mind  ?— But  your 

question  imposed  the  answer  on  me.  J 

83.129.  I  did  say  Americans  who  came  to  England  or  Ireland.  Had  you  ever  seen 
Mi  Hen  ?— I  saw  Millen  once.  He  called  upon  me  at  Indianopolis  in  America  as  the 
representative  of  the  “  New  \  ork  Herald.”  I  never  saw  him  except  at  that  time. 

83.130.  O’Brien,  who  came  from  America;  did  you  ever  see  him? — What  O’Brien 
is  that  ? 
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83.131.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  you  his  Christian  name  at  present.  I  can 
identify  it  for  you  to-morrow.  Did  you  know  an  American  named  O’Brien  ? — No. 

83.132.  No  other  name  occurs  to  me  at  the  present  moment  except  James  Redpath  ? 
— I  have  seen  Redpath. 

83.133.  What  was  James  Redpath  ? — He  was  an  American  journalist  and  lecturer. 

83.134.  Did  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  connected  with  the  extreme  section  in 
America  ?— Well,  I  should  say  I  think  I  did  know,  yes,  I  should  say  I  think  I  did 
know,  because  the  proceedings  of  the  extreme  section  in  America  are  made  more  public 
in  the  press. 

83.135.  I  did  not  the  least  wish  to  think  you  were  qualifying  your  previous  answer. 

I  thoroughly  understood  you  did  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  importance.  I  only  wish 
te  know  whether  Redpath  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  was  also  to  your  mind  a  blank, 
as  to  whether  he  was  extreme  or  not  ? — If  my  mind  concerned  itself  with  the  question 
I  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  he  had  been  connected  with  the  extreme  party. 

83.136.  You  said  Redpath  was  a  journalist  and  lecturer? — Yes. 

83.137.  What  did  he  represent  ?  What  paper  did  he  represent  ? — I  forget  the  name 
of  his  paper. 

83.138.  Try  and  think,  if  you  can  ? — I  assure  you,  Sir  Richard,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  think  before  answering. 

83.139.  It  is  a  question  of  memory.  Will  you  try  and  think  what  the  paper  was  ? 
— I  have  made  exhaustive  exertions,  though  it  did  not  take  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not 
remember. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  “  Redpath’ s  Weekly,”  I  think. 

83.140.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  No,  I  think  not.  There  was  a  paper  called 
“  Redpath’s  Weekly,”  or  some  such  name. 

-  83,141.  How  long  was  Redpath  over  here  ? — He  was  over  here  more  than  once. 

83.142.  But  he  was  over  here  for  a  very  considerable  time  together,  was  he  not  ?  — 
He  was  writing  letters  at  one  time  to  a  syndicate  of  American  journals  on  the  Irish 
question. 

83.143.  Was  not  Mr.  Redpath  actually  going  about  speaking  and  doing  work 
assisting  in  the  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  League  ?— Redpath  s 
professional  work  was  the  writing  of  letters  to  a  syndicate  of  American  journals,  but 
he  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  Irish  agrarian  question,  and  he  did  speak  on  some 
occasions  in  public. 

83.144.  I  must  put  it  rather  further.  I  am  not  suegesting  you  know  it,  but  am 
bound  to  suggest  it  to  you,  as  I  have  to  fouud  questions  upon  it.  Do  you  not  know 
he  was  paid  ? — Redpath  paid  by  the  League  ? 

83.145.  Yes  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

83.146.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other? — No,  indeed  I  do  not.  I  never 
heard  it  before. 

83.147.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  or  two  specific  questions  about  Redpath.  What 
1  want  to  know  is,  was  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1880,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
formation  of  the  League,  Redpath  was  going  about  speaking  with  the  League 
organisers  and  acting  as  a  League  organiser  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1880  I  would  have  been  in  Parliament,  and  I  have  no  distinct 
memory. 

83.148.  You  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  call  it  to  mind. 

89.149.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  meeting  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Land  League  as  early  as  the  2nd  December  1880  ? — That  is  not  early  in  1880. 

83.150.  No,  I  did  not  say  early  in  1880  ;  I  said  during  1880  was  he  not  doing  it. 
I  understood  your  answer  to  be  that,  being  in  Parliament,  you  did  not  know  one  way 
or  the  other? — I  thought  you  said  early  in  1880. 

83.151.  No,  during  the  year  1880  was  not  Redpath  going  about  making  speeches  in 
the  Land  League  interest  and  assisting  in  the  organisation  ? — He  made  speeches.  I 
was  not  aware  he  was  organising.  I  thought  he  was  occupied  with  his  letters  to 
America,  which  kept  him  busy. 

83.152.  I  must  call  your  attention  to  a  meeting  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Land 
League  held  in  November  1880  at  Middle  Abbey  Street.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
“Freeman”  of  the  3rd  November  1880: — “Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
“  Sexton,  M.P.,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  M.P.,  Boyton.”  I  only  want  to  give  the  complete  list 
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of  names,  that  you  may  follow  it.  I  will  read  all  I  have.  “  Thomas  Brennan,  A.  J 

“  h  T  Egan,  James  Redpath,  T.  Harrington,  M.  O’Sullivan,  T.  P.  O’Connor, 

T  tv  v  t Heimy.  You  ^cognise  nearly  all  the  names,  I  apprehend  ?— 
1  think  1  recognise  all  of  them. 

T  t!L15f'  I^Ppear  be  repeating  myself.  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  go  back. 

ke  it,  with  regard  to  those  men,  it  made  no  impression  on  your  mind  which  of 
those  men  had  been  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation  ?— You  may  take  it  from  me 
it  never  was  considered  at  all.  J 

83,154.  Do  you  remember  a  speech  made  by  Redpath  in  vour  nresence  resn 

«•  “  A.  J 

to  a  remarkable  speech  he  made,  which  was  published  in  the  “Freeman,”  referring  to 

L°qq  J  and  thl Queen  ?~ At  this  meeting  of  3rd  November  ? 

83,156.  The  3rd  November  1880  ? 

{The  President.)  The  meeting  is  of  the  2nd  November. 

{The  Attorney  General.)  Yes — 

„  .  ,V ' Tbe  f™"d3.°f  tbe  Irish  peasantry  had  been  altogether  too  gentle  in  their 
talk  about  this  infamous  rascal. 

I  think  the  infamous  rascal  was  Lord  Mountmorres. 
t<  n  “. f1*3  a  Government  spy,  and  once  bragged  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
tt  0astle*  He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians.  If  they  were 

M  °  d°  that’  Sh°Uld  °Ut  °f  the  WeSt  °f  lr6land  0r  tbe?  would  be 

delivered  remember  tbat  Speech  of  James  RedPa^  ?-I  have  no  doubt  it  was 

I  mean  delivered  in  your  presence  ?— Yes,  I  understand. 

83,108.  I  would  rather  you  looked  through  it.  There  are  passages  (you  will  see 
why  )  1  do  not  wish  to  read.  Perhaps  you  do  not  mind  looking  it  through  ?— Yes  I 
prefer  that  after  so  long  a  time.  8 

83.159.  You  will  see  at  once  why  there  are  passages  which  I  do  not  care  to  read, 
it  you  do  not  mind,  read  to  yourself  Redpath’s  speech  : 

“  Mr.  Redpath  said  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  Clonbur  when  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  killed.” 

Tf  you  do  not  mind  reading  that  through,  you  will  see  the  passage  to  which  I  refer 
about  the  making  very  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians  ? — I  have  looked  through 
it  now,  Mr.  Attorney.  6 

83.160.  You  remember  it? — Yes. 

•S3, 1 6 1 .  I  call  your  attention,  please,  to  that  last  passage  : 

“  He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about  Fenians.  If  they  were  going  to 
do  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  West  of  Ireland  or  they  would  be  hurt.” 

Do  I  understand  that  passage  to  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  as  being  one  connected 
wi  Ji  constitutional  agitation,  Mr.  Sexton  ? — It  does  not  appear  to  be  animated  bv  a 
constitutional  spirit,  I  must  say.  *  J 

83,!62.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this:  That,  I  think,  is  November  1880*— 
November  3rd,  1880. 

83.163.  Do  you  remember  that  in  February  1881,  Mr.  Forster  in  the  House  (the 

speech  is  already  m.  I  will  give  the  reference  directly)  referred  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Rednath 
having  gone  about  from  Land  League  meeting  to  Land  League  meeting  making 
speeches  ? — I  do  not  call  it  to  mind.  8  s 

83.164.  I  do  not  say  that  you  could  remember  everything  ;  but  still  it  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  prominent  matter.  The  debate  appears  to  have  been  the  debate  on  the 
address.  1  cannot  say  at  the  present  moment  whether  you  were  there,  but  do  I  under¬ 
stand  you  that  you  did  not  know  as  early  as  1881  that  James  Redpath,  whatever  his 
v  ie^s  bad  befn>  bad  beea  a  prominent  agitator  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League 
mee  ‘  new  be  bad  spoken  at  Land  League  meetings,  but  my  impression  really 
was  tha.  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied,  and  his  interest  chiefly  concerned,  with  the 
wilting  of  his  letters  to  this  American  syndicate. 
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83.165.  I  put  this  question  to  you.  I  do  not  think  you  will  differ  from  me,  but  I 
think  it  fair  to  put  it  to  you.  Assuming  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  going  about 
the  country  making  violent  speeches  of  that  class,  you  would  scarcely  suggest  that  it 
promoted  constitutional  agitation? — A  violent  speech,  a  speech  directed  to  violent 
action  does  not. 

83.166.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  that  was  a  speech  of  which,  though  you 
may  not  have  been  able  to  make  any  interference  at  the  time,  you  do  not  now  approve  ? 
— I  think  the  suggestion  is  in  a  dangerous  form  ;  yes. 

83.167.  I  will  take  your  answer  ? — At  the  same  time,  I  say  that  in  a  movement 
conducted  under  conditions  such  as  an  Irish  movement,  that  if  individual  persons  in 
the  movement  were  to  take  upon  themselves  to  be  the  critics  and  censors  of  others 
engaged  in  the  movement,  the  movement  would  become  impossible. 

83.168.  I  follow  your  argument  to  be  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  always  a  tight 
rein  upon  everybody  who  might  take  part  in  this  movement  ? — Precisely. 

83.169.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon.  I  follow  your  criticism,  but  my  question 
is  one  of  fact.  I  only  wish  to  know  what  your  recollection  is  in  the  matter.  Aye  or 
no,  did  you  know  that  Redpath  had  attended  meeting  after  meeting  in  1880  as 
advocating  the  Land  League  cause  in  most  violent  speeches  ? — I  knew  he  had  attended 
the  meetings.  His  speeches  were  not  usually  moderate,  but  I  believe  that  that  was 
unusual  and  incidental,  and  that  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  journalist  writing  letters 
to  America. 

83.170.  I  must  call  your  attention  if  you  please  (it  is  a  little  out  of  date)  to  another 
reference  to  this  very  same  gentleman.  Do  you  remember  the  Dublin  convention  of 
the  17th  of  September  1881  ? — Yes. 

83.171.  That  would  be  some  three  months  after  the  incident  in  the  House  to  which 
I  have  ventured  to  call  attention  already.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Parnell  presiding  ? 
I  think  you  were  present? — I  was,  yes. 

83.172.  I  call  for  the  “  Weekly  Freeman”  of  the  24th  of  September  1881.  I  think 
I  had  better  have  the  paper.  Mr.  Sexton  is  entitled  to  see  the  whole  passage.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  the  paper  here.  Perhaps  you  will  take  the  extract  from°  me,  and 
verify  it.  “  Mr.  Parnell  said,  ‘  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Redpath.’  ”  Then  in  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Healy’s  after  Mr.  Redpath’s — 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  had  to  address  you  the  famous  correspondent,  Mr. 
“  Redpath,  I  think  Ireland,  when  we  have  achieved  something  of  independence, 
“  will  mark  its  sense  of  the  work  done  by  James  Redpath.” 

What  I  want  to  put  to  you,  Mr.  Sexton,  is  this,':  is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  that  Con¬ 
vention  of  September  1881,  Mr.  Redpath’s  continuous  work  for  the  Land  League  was 
referred  to  by  many  speakers  as  to  his  having  assisted  in  organising,  whatever  the 
organisation  was  up  to  that  time  ?— Well,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
appears  in  your  extract.  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  of  him  as  the  correspondent,  and  I  submit 
to  you  the  work  referred  to  was  the  very  important  and  conspicuous  work  which 
Mr.  Redpath  did  as  a  journalist,  pressing  the  facts  of  the  Irish  case  upon  the  public 
mind  in  America. 

83.173.  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  your  giving  that  answer  nor  any  refe¬ 
rence  to  Redpath’s  articles.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  of  Redpath’s  articles  here  ? _ 

No,  indeed,  Sir  Richard,  nor  any  other  articles. 

83.174.  Because  we  all  know  as  much  mischief  may  be  done  by  writing  as  speaking 

and  I  should  like  to  see  the  articles  you  think  Mr.  Parnell  was  referring  to  ? _ Redpath 

was  the  master  of  a  very  powerful  literary  style,  and  his  articles  were  a  very  graphic 
and  powerful  picturing  of  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the  land  laws. 

83.175.  And  very  violent  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  violence  was  the  chief  characteristic ; 

I  think  the  graphic  power - 

83.176.  ( The  President.)  Your  own  expression  was  “not  usually  moderate  ”? _ My 

Lord,  I  find  American  speakers,  speaking  upon  the  Irish  land  question,  very  seldom 
find  it  easy  to  be  moderate. 

83.177.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  a  little  anticipating.  Was  your  attention 
called  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons — on  the  22nd  February  1883,  by  the 
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late  Mr.  Forster  (it  is  already  in  evidence)  respecting  this  same  man.  These  are 
Mr.  Forster’s  words.  I  am  reading  from  page  3327  : — 


•  •  •  •  •  For  the  short  time  this  movement  has  been  on  foot,  no  leader  has 

“  ever  gained  so  much  for  us  (and  he  might  have  added  ‘  for  himself  ’)  as  our 
“  illustrious  leader,  Parnell. 

“  Did  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  ever  inquire  into  the  action  of 
another  of  his  assistants,  Redpath,  an  intimate  ally  of  the  Land  League  leaders  ? 
Redpath  spoke  at  the  Land  League  Convention  in  Dublin ;  he  was  Mr.  Sexton’s 
right-hand  man,  and  at  a  banquet  he  publicly  avowed  his  intention  to  commit 
murder.  I  never  heard  any  denunciation  of  Redpath  afterwards.  (Mr.  T.  P. 
“  O'Connor  :  Read  the  words.)  I  will : — 

“  No  English  nobleman  would  ever  cross  the  Mississippi,  or  hunt  deer  or 


Do  you  remember  that  passage  of  Redpath’s  speech? — Yes,  I  think  he  said  some 


83.178.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  ? — I  am  judging,  for  I  was  there. 

83.179.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  language,  but  I  must  ask  you  this  : 
TV  hatever  effect  they  had  on  the  hearers,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  such  a  speech 
so  reported  would  be  regarded  as  a  speech  in  favour  of  constitutional  action? — I  do 
not  think  the  words,  as  they  were  delivered,  would  be  taken  as  otherwise  than  a  flight 
of  fancy.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anything  serious  intended. 

83.180.  Were  you  in  the  house  when  that  speech  of  Mr.  Forster’s  was  given? — I  am 
not  able  to  say. 


ever  hear  anybody  suggest  as  an  explanation  of  that  speech  that  it  was  a  mere  flight 
of  fancy,  and  not  serious  ? — I  do  not  recall  the  debates.  If  you  want  any  evidence 
from  me  as  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  the 
speeches  before  me.  A  man  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  unable  to  extract  a 
particular  incident  and  fix  his  memory  on  it. 

83.182.  I  told  you  I  would,  but  I  could  not  have  the  book  at  the  present  moment 
ready,  although  I  will  get  it  to-morrow  morning  ;  but  what  I  do  want  to  ask  you  is 
this  :  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  interposes.  Mr.  McCarthy  spoke  the  next  day.  What 
I  want  to  know  in  that  connexion  is,  do  you  suggest  the  explanation  you  have  now 
given  that  it  was  a  flight  of  fancy  as  ever  been  given  before  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it 
ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  called  upon  to  give  an  explanation  before. 

83.183.  Your  name  of  course  is  connected  with  it,  but  I  take  your  observation  ? — I 
may  say  there  was  some  absurd  observation  in  that  speech  of  Redpath’s,  about 
putting  noblemen  down  mines,  and  holding  them  as  hostages.  It  was  received  as  an 
absurdity. 

83.184.  Not  in  any  copy  I  have  seen,  but  you  may  be  right? — English  noblemen 
were  to  be  put  down  mines  in  America,  and  held  as  hostages. 

83.185.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  somewhere  in  the  evidence? — It  was  laughed  at  as 
an  absurdity. 

83.186.  {The  Attorney- General.)  That  is  in  a  different  speech  altogether  ? — I  think 
not ;  I  think  it  is  the  same  speech. 

•  83,187.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  It  is  at  page  2813.  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Murphy,  for  giving  it  me.  I  refer  to  the  meeting  of  the  16th  July  1881,  a 
banquet  at  the  European  Hotel  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  presided.  Then  there 
are  a  number  of  persons  who  were  present,  and  it  says,  “  on  the  right  of  the  chairman 
was  Mr.  James  Redpath.” 

“  Mr.  Redpath  responded,  recalling  what  he  had  done  for  the  League  in 
America,  and  then  proceeded  to  say  that  no  American  should  be  imprisoned  in 
“  Ireland  except  on  positive  proof  that  he  had  violated  the  treaty  of  peace  existing 
between  America  and  England.  He  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boy  ton 
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“  there  was  a  legal  doubt.  He  knew,  however,  of  his  personal  knowledge,  that  if 
“  the  American  Government  failed  to  do  its  duty  in  protecting  its  citizens  in 
“  Ireland,  and  if  he  were  run  into  gaol  without  having  violated  any  treaty  of  peace 
“  between  the  United  States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should  ever  cross 
“  the  Mississippi  to  hunt  deer  or  buffalo  on  the  American  plains,  as  was  now  the 
“  fashion,  without  risk  of  being  shot  by  Irish  bullets,  or  of  being  run  down  into  a 
“  mine  and  held  there  as  a  hostage  till  he  (Mr.  Redpath)  should  be  released  ? — 
“  Precisely.” 

83.188.  I  only  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explaining  your  views.  Do  I 
understand  such  language  may  be  regarded  as  immaterial  and  published,  because  there 
is  a  somewhat  fanciful  appendage  or  addition  to  it? — I  do  not  think  the  proposal  to 
put  the  English  nobleman  down  a  mine  would  be  seriously  regarded. 

83.189.  That  is  what  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ? — It  has  a  farcical  character  in 
my  opinion. 

83.190.  You  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Reid  that  you  know  nothing  up  to  this  date  about 
the  money  part  of  it  beyond  being  present  when  matters  w'ere  discussed.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  have  no  knowledge  or  information  you  can  give  me  as  to  how  the 
money  actually  was  spent  in  fact? — None,  except  in  so  far  as  I  was  present  at  the 
executive  meetings  where  the  grants  were  voted. 

83.191.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  the  accounts? — No. 

83.192.  Never  examined  to  see  where  it  went? — Never.  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
organisers ;  the  secretary  was  in  charge  of  the  books  and  accounts. 

83.193.  On  my  reading  off  a  list  of  amounts  you  would  be  able  to  give  me  no 
information  respecting  them  ? — They  would  convey  to  me  absolutely  nothing. 

83.194.  I  rather  gather  in  that  connexion  you  are  able  to  give  me  no  information  ; 
I  mean  evidence — I  do  not  mean  hearsay — but  no  evidence  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  large  amounts  of  money  which  were  contributed  by  the  Ladies’  Land  League  were 
spent  ? — No. 

83.195.  Nor  the  large  amounts  I  read  out  to-day  going  to  K.  Moroney  ? — No ;  I 
should  say  K.  Moroney  would  give  you  the  information. 

83,19b.  I  think  I  could  even  have  conceived  that ;  but  I  understand,  having  seen 
you,  you  could  not  give  any  information  ? — Not  at  all. 

83.197.  Did  you  know  of  the  publication  of  Devoy’s  letters  by  the  Land  League  ? — 
I  became  aware  of  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  duty  as  a  journalist. 

83.198.  Yes,  but  that  would  not  be  quite  the  point.  I  quite  understand  you  became 
aware  of  Devoy’s  letters,  but  did  you  become  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  Land  League 
money  being  paid  for  the  publication  of  Devoy’s  letters  ? — No. 

(. Mr .  R.  T.  Reid.)  One. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  does  not  matter  whether  one  or  not  for  my  purpose. 
I  know  perfectly  well  the  letter  for  which  it  was  paid  and  I  call  attention  to  it. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  5,000  were  printed,  were  not  they  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  5,000  copies  of  one  letter.  I  will  refer  to  it. 

(The  President.)  You  used  the  expression  “letters.” 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  merely  meant  as  dealing  with  copies.  Your  Lordship  is 
perfectly  correct.  I  meant  many  copies  of  this  letter  were  issued  by  the  Land 
League. 

83.199.  You  did  not  know  of  that  at  the  time  ? — I  was  not  aware  the  Land  League 
money  had  been  used  to  circulate  it. 

83.200.  Did  you  know  Devoy  by  name  before  you  went  to  America  ? — Yes. 

83.201.  Do  I  understand  that  as  to  Devoy  you  did  not  know  he  would  represent  the 
extreme  section  ? — Oh  yes,  I  would  assume  that  Mr.  John  Devoy  would  be  one  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  design  to  obtain  the  independence  of  Ireland  by  force  of 
arms. 

23.202.  I  put  this  to  you,  as  I  wish  not  to  go  back  or  appear  to  be  unduly  pressing 
you  upon  statements  of  facts  as  to  which  you  have  answered.  If  Davitt’s  and  Devoy’s 
names  were  coupled  together  in  the  year  1870  (I  will  put  the  end  of  1878  and  the 
beginning  of  1879)  as  appealing  to  classes  in  Ireland,  would  not  those  two  names 
appeal  strongly  to  the  extreme  section  ? — At  what  time  ? 

83.203.  The  end  of  1878  and  the  beginning  of  1879  ? — Mr.  Davitt  had  before  that 
date  concerned  himself  in  Irish  affairs  in  a  distinctly  constitutional  sense. 
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i53,20"l.  Pardon  mo,  X  must  ask  for  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  ask  you,  aye  or  no, 
whether  the  publication  of  any  project  (be  it  constitutional  or  not)  coupled  ’ with  John 
Devoy  s  and  Mr.  Davitt  s  names,  would  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  extreme  section  in 
Ireland  ? — I  have  .no  doubt  that  men  of  the  extreme  section  would  give  the  greater 
attention  to  a  project  if  it  were  recommended  by  those  gentlemen. 

83,205.  And  they  would  be  considered  as  at  any  rate  up  to  that  time  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  what  I  may  call  representative  men  out  of  the  extreme  party  ? — I  think 
Mr.  Davitt  had  rather  assumed  a  different  position  before  that  time. 

b3,206.  I  only  ask  you  one  question,  as  I  wish  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
You  must  not  put  hearsay  upon  me.  What  is  the  act  or  publication  which  you  allege 
to  have  been  Davitt  s  up  to  that  time,  by  which  action  I  mean  the  action  of  1879, 
separating  himself  from  what  I  may  call  the  extreme  section  ? — I  do  not  refer  to  an  act 
separating  himself  from  the  extreme  section,  but  I  refer  to  his  public  proceedings  by 
which  before  that  date  he  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  accept  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  by  other  methods  than  those  which  recommended  themselves. 

83.207.  What  public  proceeding  ? — Speeches. 

83.208.  What  speeches? — You  spoke  of  hearsay. 

83.209.  No,  I  asked  you  not  to  put  hearsay  upon  me,  because  you  are  not  entitled  to 
do  so.  You  spoke  of  some  act  of  Mr.  Davitt’s  ? — I  speak  of  the  general  tenour  of  his 
public  life. 

83.210.  That  is  all  ?— Yes. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  recalled. 

Further  cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

83.211.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangements  prior  to  the  Rotunda 
meeting  ? — Which  meeting  ? 

83.212.  The  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  have  been  at  many  meetings  in  the  Rotunda. 

83.213.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  was  referring  to  the  meeting  which  we  describe  as 
the  Rotunda  meeting,  the  meeting  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  1880,  May, 
1880,  or  April  1880  ? — The  meeting  at  which  the  disturbance  occurred  ? 

83.214.  The  meeting  at  which  the  disturbance  occurred  ? — I  was  present  at  it. 

83.215.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  it  ? — I  do  not  call 
to  mind  any  special  arrangements  preparatory  to  it.  It  was  a  meeting  held  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  upon  which  a  Land  Conference  had  been  held. 

83.216.  What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  this  :  Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  preliminary 
meeting  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  Rotunda  meeting  ? — There  was  a  Land  Conference 
held  during  the  day. 

83.217.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  public  meeting,  I  am  speaking  of  a  meeting  between 
any  leading  members  of  the  movement  with  reference  to  or  preparatory  to  what  I  call 
the  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  preliminary  meeting. 

83.218.  Were  you  not  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was  present  ? 

I  am  speaking  of  a  meeting  of  some  10  or  15  prior  to  the  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  gathering.  If  you  refresh  my  memory - . 

83.219.  I  am  going  to  do  so.  I  put  the  names  of  one  or  two  who  I  suggest  to  you 
attended  with  you  at  a  meeting  prior  to  the  Rotunda  meeting,  and  with  a  view  to 
what  should  take  place  at  that  meeting.  Patrick  Egan,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Levy, 
James  Carey,  O’Connor,  McLoughlin,  ~R.  J.  Donnelly,  W.  J.  Leahy,  John  Daly.  Was 
there,  I  will  not  call  it  a  committee  meeting  because  you  may  say  that  is  not  a  proper 
word,  but  a  meeting  or  conference  at  which  those  persons,  with  possibly  some  others, 
were  present  either  the  day  before  or  a  few  hours  before  the  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  have 
no  memory  whatever  of  it. 

83.220.  Excuse  me  for  pressing  you  a  little  further.  Do  you  mean  it  may  have 
occurred  and  you  have  forgotten  it,  or  you  are  satisfied  you  were  not  present  at  such 
a  meeting  ? — I  mean  I  find  in  my  memory  not  the  slightest  trace  that  I  was  present  at 
such  a  meeting. 

83.221.  Will  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  were  not  present  ? — I  repeat  I  find  in  mv 
memory  no  trace  whatever. 

83.222.  Of  course  you  appreciate  exactly  what  I  mean  ? — I  do,  and  I  have  given  you 
my  answer. 

83.223.  One  thing  is  to  be  certain  it  did  not  take  place,  and  the  other  only  to  be 
able  to  say  you  cannot  say  it  did  not,  but  it  may  have  done  ? — I  remember  I  was  very 
fully  employed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  Conference,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
at  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the  meeting  in  the  evening  called  for  any  special  organisation, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

83.224.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  were  not  present  at  a  meeting  at  which 
those  prominent  persons  attended  to  discuss  the  coming  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  say 
that  as  fully  and  as  absolutely  as  I  can  search  my  memory,  I  find  in  if  nothing  to  lead 
me  to  think  such  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  I  was  present. 
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83.225.  Bat  you  cannot  say  definitely  you  were  not  present  at  it  ? — Of  course,  when 
you  are  speaking  of  byegone  years,  a  considerable  number  of  years  having  passed,  one 
cannot  deliver  a  more  absolute  answer  than  that  his  memory  gives  him  no  help. 

83.226.  Very  well,  I  take  your  answer.  You  forgot  the  name  yesterday  of  a 
Fenian  at  whose  funeral  you  made  a  speech.  Was  that  the  funeral  of  John  Mullen  ? — 
I  remember  the  name  since  yesterday.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  It  was  the  funeral 
of  a  man  named  Mullen,  yes. 

83.227.  In  what  year  ? — Well,  it  was  before  the  O’Mahoney  funeral. 

83.228.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  think  so. 

83.229.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  year.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  unduly. 
What  year  do  you  suggest  it  was  about  ? — My  memory  is  it  was  earlier  than  the 
O’Mahoney  funeral. 

83.230.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? — No,  I  should  like  to  consider. 

83.231.  I  shall  not  have  the  opportunity,  probably,  of  asking  you  again,  but  I  put  it 
to  you,  it  was  somewhere  about  1878  or  1879  ? — I  could  undertake  at  the  adjournment 
to  do  the  search. 

83.232.  Very  well,  you  will  give  the  date  ? — Yes. 

83.233.  Is  there  any  report  of  that  speech  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

83.234.  I  will  take  any  report  in  any  contemporary  paper  if  there  be  one,  but  failing 
that  I  must  put  this  to  you.  Was  it  not  a  speech  strongly  in  praise  of  Fenianism  ? 
— No. 

83.235.  You  will  undertake  to  say  it  was  not? — I  undertake  to  say  it  was  not.  I 
undertake  to  say  it  was  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
of  some  men  who  became  Fenians,  but  not  in  praise  of  Fenianism  itself. 

83.236.  I  will  take  it  in  that  way.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you.  I  might 
suggest  that  would  be  in  praise  of  Fenianism,  but  I  am  putting  it  to  you  it  was  in 
praise  of  a  man  who  had  been  known  as  a  Fenian,  and  at  whose  funeral  this  oration 
was  delivered  ? — It  was  not  an  oration,  it  was  a  very  brief  utterance. 

83.237.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  discourteous  of  it,  I  merely  meant  it  was 
a  speech  ;  I  meant  it  was  an  eloquent  speech  upon  the  subject  of  Fenianism? — No,  it 
was  rather  on  the  subject  of  the  man. 

83.238.  Who  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — He  had  been  a  Fenian,  but  their  Lordships  will 
judge  of  the  motives  and  purposes  of  men  as  well  as  of  their  words  and  acts.  I  should 
wish  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Court  that  my  speech  was  not  a  speech  in  praise  of 
Fenianism,  but  in  praise  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  was  dead.  I  am  willing  to 
add,  I  consider  in  certain  cases  where  a  man  joins  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  through 
love  of  his  country  and  in  a  belief  that  Fenianism  affords  the  most  effectual  method  of 
the  achievement  of  the  rights  of  Ireland,  I  consider  it  no  discredit  but  an  honour  to  be 
a  Fenian. 

83.239.  Very  well,  I  will  ask  about  that  in  a  moment.  In  that  connexion  I  will  ask 
you  this  :  Do  you  remember  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Stephens  ? — I  do. 

83.240.  The  one  who  has  been  called  either  a  head-centre  or  a  leader? — Yes. 

83.241.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  about  the  same  period. 

83.242.  But  you  see  the  same  period  does  not  convey  much  to  me  unless  you  are  able 
to  give  me  anything  nearer  the  date  now.  Do  you  mean  about  1878  or  1879  which 
was  the  date  I  suggested  to  you  ?  That  is  what  my  suggestion  is.  But  if  you  mean 
something  different  from  that  I  do  not  want  ? — I  think  it  might  be  about  that  time. 

83.243.  Did  you  write  in  support  of  that  ? — I  did. 

83.244.  And  subscribed  to  it?— And  subscribed,  to  it,  and  for  this  reason,  if  you 
please.  James  Stephens  was  a  man  who  had  reached  old  age.  He  had  been  driven  at 
that  time,  I  think,  out  of  France.  He  had  been  sent  to  Brussels,  and  news  had  reached 
Ireland  that  J ames  Stephens,  a  man  who,  in  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland  at  any  rate, 
loved  his  country,  was  in  absolute  indigence  with  his  wife  in  a  foreign  capital,  and 
that  was  a  state  of  things  which  certainly  appealed  to  my  feelings,  and  I  did 
subscribe. 

83.245.  Was  that  the  occasion  of  the  testimonial  ? — Yes. 

83.246.  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  testi¬ 
monial  when  he  was  alleged  to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

83.247.  I  am  not  saying  what  your  motive  might  have  been,  but  I  ask  you  are  you 

quite  sure  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  testimonial  ? — I  am  quite  certain  the  financial 
testimonial  was  raised  because  Stephens  was  in  a  condition  of  indigence.  ' 
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83.248.  I  will  take  the  reference  both  to  the  Mullen  funeral  and  the  Stephen  testi¬ 
monial,  and  if  you  have  any  contemporary  report  of  any  speech  you  made,  or  letter 
you  wrote,  you  need  not  trouble  to  come,  but  if  you  will  send  it  to  Mr.  Lockwood  or 
me,  I  will  take  it  ? — I  shall  endeavour  to  find  it. 

83.249.  You  said  something  just  now  about  there  being  no  dishonour  in  joining  the 
Fenian  body.  Was  there  a  discussion  at  one  time  whether  you  should  join  the  Fenian 
body  ? — I  was  asked  to  join  once.  I  cannot  specifically  say  it  was  the  Fenian  Brother¬ 
hood,  but  I  was  asked  to  accept  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 

83.250.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  when  I  was  quite  a  boy. 

83.251.  I  am  speaking  of  much  later  than  that.  I  am  not  speaking  of  anything 
early  in  your  life.  I  am  speaking  of  the  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880.  Was  there,  or 
was  there  not,  a  discussion  or  a  proposal  as  late  as  1878  and  1879,  that  you  should 
join  the  Fenian  body  ? — There  was  no  discussion. 

83.252.  Was  there  a  proposal  ? — I  was  asked,  and  I  refused. 

83.253.  By  whom  ? — I  refuse  to  say. 

83.254.  When  then;  give  me  the  date,  please ? — I  should  think  it  was  about  the 
same  period  as  you  have  been  just  discussing. 

83.255.  I  put  it  to  you  it  was  1878  or  1879  ? — It  may  have  been  at  that  time.  It 
probably  was  at  that  time. 

83.256.  Now  I  want  to  put  this  to  you:  Was  not  your  objection  to  join,  because  of 
the  oath  ? — No. 

83.257.  Did  you  not  state  that  as  the  reason  of  your  not  joining  ? — I  am  not  aware. 
My  principle  objection  to  joining  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  was,  that  I  could  not  assent 
to  accept  an  obligation  which  would  oblige  me  to  receive  and  act  upon  the  orders  of 
men  unknown  to  me  in  regard  to  matters  not  before  me  at  the  time. 

83.258.  That  was  your  principle  objection  ? — Yes. 

83.259.  I  must  put  it  to  you,  was  not  the  objection  that  you  raised  to  the  proposal 
that  you  did  not  wish  to  take  the  oath  ? — The  oath  involved  obligations  which  I  could 
not  accept. 

83.260.  ( The  President.)  It  might  include  it  ? 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Of  course,  I  quite  agree. 

• — Moreover,  the  oath  involved  obligations  which  I  could  not  accept. 

83.261.  I  was  more  upon  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  you  expressed  the 
objection,  not  as  in  any  way  opposed  to  their  principles,  but  that  you  objected  to  the 
oath.  I  will  take  the  terms  of  the  oath,  of  course,  if  you  mean  that? — Well,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  not  opposed  to  their  principles,  because  the  principles  of  a  secret  society 
are  not  fully  before  a  man  who  is  outside  it.  I  was  not  able  fully  to  review  their 
principles. 

83.262.  Mr.  Sexton,  excuse  me  pressing  you  upon  this.  Unless  my  Lord  thinks  in 
any  way  it  should  not  be  put,  I  must  press  you  to  answer  the  question  who  invited 
you  to  join  the  Fenian  body. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  submit  Mr.  Sexton,  whilst  he  is  here  to  account  for  his  own. 
conduct,  is  entitled  to  take  the  objection  he  has  done  to  mentioning  the  name  of  any 
person  which  might  involve  him. 

(The  President.)  I  think  Mr.  Sexton  has  not  taken  the  objection. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  He  did,  my  Lord. 

83,262a.  (The  President.)  Did  he? 

(Mr.  Lockivoocl.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  did  not  notice  that. 

— Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  but  I  wish  to  say 
at  once,  that  rather  than  disclose  the  name  of  any  man,  who  by  my  disclosure  would 
be  put  into  the  position,  because  of  a  patriotic  act,  of  subjecting  himself  to  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  I  would  rather  suffer  any  penalty  which  the  Courts  impose  upon 
me. 

(  The  President.)  You  need  not  have  any  apprehension  of  that  kind.  If  there  were 
any  plausible  ground  for  suggesting  that  any  danger  would  arise  from  it,  I  should 
take  notice  of  that ;  but  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  object. 

83.263.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Then  I  must  ask,  if  you  please,  by  whom  was  the 
proposal  made  to  you  to  join  the  Fenian  body? — It  was  not  the  name  of  any  person 
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whose  name  lias  been  mentioned  m  connexion  with  these  proceedings,  and  I  decline  to 
answer. 

S3, 264.  1  must  ask  you,  if  you  please ;  I  must  press  for  the  name,  Mr.  Sexton  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships.  Your  Lordship  said  -just 
now  that  the  objection  had  not  been  taken  by  Mr.  Sexton.  J 

(The  President.)  I  had  not  noticed  it. 

(Mr.  Lochwood.)  But  it  had  been,  and  had  been  taken,  I  venture  to  think,  in  a  very 
proper  manner  by  him ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  Lordships  as  to  whether  Mr.  Sexton  is 
to  be  pressed  upon  this  point.  He  is  here,  as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  for  his  own 
conduct. 

(The  President).  Yes,  but  he  is  also  here  to  give  evidence  upon  any  question  which 
we  may  think  may  even  possibly  lead  to  the  disclosures  that  would  be  useful  in  this 
inquiry.  A  witness  is  not  entitled  to  put  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of  information 
which  he  will  give  to  the  Court. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  he  has  said  that  the  person  to  whom  reference  is  thus 
made  is  a  person  whose  name  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 
(The  President.)  That  may  very  well  be;  that  would  not  exclude  its  materiality. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Then  I  hope  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  will  not 
persist  in  this  question,  because  I  am  perfectly  sure  Mr.  Sexton  has  announced  a  course 
which  he  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  follow. 

(The  President.)  As  to  that,  I  am  very  anxious  not  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with 
any  witness  ;  but  I  can  only  point  out  that  any  reticence  upon  a  subject  which  the 
Court  considers  is  material  is  calculated  seriously  to  prejudice  the  case  which  is 
presented.  Why  is  any  difficulty  thrown  in  our  way  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  put  it  once  more,  Mr.  Sexton,  to  you. 

(Sir  C.  Bussell.)  My  Lord  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Sexton. 

83,265.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  put  the  question  again  :  What  is  the  name  of  the 
person  who  invited  you  to  join  the  Fenian  body  ? — I  have  heard,  with  extreme  respect, 
the  observations  of  my  Lord,  the  President,  but  I  am  satisfied  in  my  conscience  that 
the  reply  which  I  would  give  has  not  the  remotest  bearing  on  any  subject  in  issue 
before  the  Inquiry,  and  I  act  under  an  overpowering  sense  of  duty.  I  should  despise 
myself  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  yielded.  I  extremely  regret  acting  under  an  over¬ 
powering  sense  of  duty  to  be  obliged  to  decline. 

83, 265 a.  (The  President.)  It  is  obvious  that  any  witness,  though  he  might  not  be 
able  to  express  himself  as  carefully  and  as  well  as  Mr.  Sexton  has  done,  might  put  up 
the  same  barrier  to  an  inquiry.  Really  it  is  not  respectful  to  the  Court  to  refuse 
to  answer  a  question  which  the  Court'  states  is  material. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  feel  sure  I  am  only  rightly  interpreting  Mr,  Sexton’s 
meaning,  and  his  full  and  entire  meaning,  in  giving  that  answer.  When  I  assure  your 
Lordships  that  he  had  no  intention,  and  has  no  intention,  of  treating  your  Lordships 
with  anything  approaching  to  disrespect. 

(The  President.)  There  is  nothing  to  call  for  that  observation.  I  was  very  guarded 
in  my  language? — Nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
continual  regrot  to  me  if  the  Court,  which  has  treated  me  with  every  courtesy  and 
consideration,  should  feel  that  there  was  anything  in  my  conduct  open  to  blame ;  but 
having  myself  refused  to  join  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  not  being  aware  of  any  of 
their  secrets  or  of  any  of  their  proceedings,  I  do  respectfully  submit,  especially  in 
view  of  the  statement  I  have  made  upon  my  oath,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  revelation 
of  the  name. 

(The  President.)  You  are  not  the  judge  of  that.  We  are  the  judges  of  that. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lord,  I  think  at  present,  if  your  Lordship  will  permit 
me,  though  I  reserve  my  right  of  commenting  upon  this,  I  will  not  further  press  the 
question  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  must  put  this  to  the  witness. 

83.266.  In  connexion  with  the  questions  I  have  asked  you,  and  what  you  have  told 
me  as  to  a  proposal  being  made  (I  suggest  to  you  about  the  year  1879  or  1880)  with 
reference  to  your  joining  the  Brotherhood,  and  your  refusal  on  the  grounds  which 
you  have  stated,  do  you  now  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  any  meeting  prior  to  the 
Rotunda  meeting  at  which  any  of  the  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you  were 
present  ? — I  repeat  that  most  decidedly  and  emphatically. 

83.267.  You  have  no  recollection  ? — None  whatever. 
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83.268.  Now,  Mr.  Sexton,  I  pass  to  another  point,  if  you  please,  at  present.  You 
approve,  I  gather,  of  the  “  No  Rent  Manifesto,”  though  I  think  you  were  not  a 
signatory  to  it.  ? — I  was  lying  ill  in  my  cell  in  prison. 

83.269.  I  understand  you  were  not  a  signatory  ? — I  want  to  tell  you  how  it 
happened.  One  of  my  fellow  prisoners  either  read  to  me  the  text  of  the  manifesto,  or 
stated  to  me  its  substance,  and  I  authorised  the  subscription  of  my  name. 

83.270.  I  was  going  to  say  I  am  not  in  the  least  making  any  point  of  it.  I  was 
aware  you  were  in  prison.  You  approved  of  it  although  not  actually  in  fact  having 
signed  it  ? — I  approved  of  the  substance. 

83.271.  And  have  never,  either  when  you  came  out,  or  at  any  time,  in  any  way 
withdrawn  your  approval,  or  expressed  any  disapproval  of  it  ? — I  understood  from 
Mr.  Parnell  when  I  saw  him  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  April  1882,  succeeding  the  issue 
of  the  manifesto,  that  the  manifesto  had  been  practically  withdrawn. 

83.272.  I  know  ;  but  understanding  its  being  practically  withdrawn,  Mr.  Sexton, 
really  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  question  I  am  putting,  if  you  will 
kindly  listen  to  my  question.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  it  had  been  practically 
withdrawn  or  not.  I  am  asking  whether  at  any  time  in  any  speech  or  writing  to 
which  you  can  refer  me  you  have  ever  expressed  either  disapproval  or  withdrawal  of 
your  sanction  to  it  ? — I  consider  that  my  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
27th  April,  I  think,  1882,  urging  the  Government  to  make  provision  for  arrears  with  a 
view  to  the  payment  of  rent,  was  a  withdrawal  of  that  manifesto. 

83.273.  That  is  your  answer  ? — Yes. 

83.274.  You  have  nothing  else  but  that  to  refer  me  to  ? — Nothing  at  present. 

83.275.  If  you  have  anything  else  in  your  mind,  kindly  refer  me  to  it  now.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  limit  you  to  any  speech  or  writing  since  you  came  out  of  Kilmainham, 
but  since  the  date  you  mentioned  as  being  ill  in  October,  1881,  if  you  have  any 
writing  to  refer  to  as  qualifying  the  result  of  your  signature,  I  should  like  to  be 
referred  to  it  now  ? — The  No-rent  Manifesto  was  a  document  proposing  to  suspend  for 
a  time  the  payment  of  rent.  I  consider  all  my  speeches  and  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  we  urged  upon  the  Government  to  make  provision  by  which  the 
payment  of  rent  might  be  procured — further  legislative  proceedings — were  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  departure  from  or  withdrawal  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto. 

83.276.  I  must  again  ask  you  this:  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  that  has  any 
bearing  on  my  question.  Can  you  mention  to  me  any  other  occasion  on  which  you 
either  spoke  or  in  writing  withdrew  your  approval  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto? — Not  in 
terms. 

83.277.  Now,  I  must  ask  you  this  in  connexion  with  that:  You  have  answered  my 
question.  You  said  April  1882.  I  will  give  you  the  volume  and  page  of  Hansard. 
It  is  volume  269,  page  102,  4th  May  1882.  I  have  not  the  volume  here  now,  but  I  will 
send  for  it.  Do  you  remember  the  question  put  to  the  then  Prime  Minister  as  to 
whether  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  received  from  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League 
an  assurance  that  the  No-rent  circular  would  be  withdrawn  ? — I  do  not  recall  that 
question  to  mind.  When  was  it  put,  and  by  whom  ? 

83.278.  It  is  put  by  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolfe  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
4th  May  1882.  I  have  the  verbatim  report  of  it,  and  I  will  satisfy  you  that  you  were 
present  in  a  moment.  I  must  ask  you  first,  do  you  remember  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolfe,  in  your  presence  (at  a  time  when  of  course  events  are  pretty  well 
fixed  in  your  memory,  I  should  think)  putting  a  question  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to 
whether  he  had  received  an  assurance  from  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  that  the 
“  No-rent  ”  circular  would  be  withdrawn  ? — I  do  not  call  it  to  mind,  but  if  you  find  it 
in  the  record  of  Hansard,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  put. 

83.279.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  asking 
whether  their  names  had  been  mentioned  as  names  of  leaders  who  had  assured 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  “No  rent  ”  Manifesto  was  going  to  be  withdrawn — asking  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  your  presence  ? — I  remember  some  statement. 

83.280.  I  am  putting  a  specific  matter  to  you.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  there 
and  then  asking  whether  their  names  were  the  names  of  any  of  the  leaders  who  had 
assured  Mr.  Gladstone  the  “No  rent  ”  Manifesto  would  be  withdrawn  ? — Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  read  it  ? 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Have  you  Hansard  ? 
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(The  Attorney-General.)  I  said  a  moment  ago  I  had  not  got  it,  but  would  send  for  it 
This  is  verbatim  from  Hansard. 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  venture  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  in  consequence  of  the 
answer  which  he  has  given,  whether  he  means  to  convey  that  any  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  him  from  me  in  reference  to  the  “  No-rent  ”  Manifesto  ? 

4  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the  hon.  member  used  in 
any  information  that  has  been  conveyed  to  me  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  0  Kelli  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  also  take  the  liberty,  with  your  per- 
“  “1SS101?’ m  consequence  of  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  ask  him 
it  he  has  had  any  notification  from  me,  or  any  communication  from  me,  in 
“  reference  to  this  matter  during  my  detention  in  regard  to  the  ‘No-rent’ 
“  Manifesto  ? 

“  Mr.  Sexton.— I  also  was  a  signatory  to  the  ‘  No  rent  ’  Manifesto.  I  wish  to 
know  if  my  name  was  mentioned  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ? 

“  ^Ir-  Gladstone.— No  name  of  any  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
has  been  separately  mentioned  in  any  intimation  (Mr.  Warton  :  Separately  ?) 
Well,  it  must  be  separately,  must  it  not  ?  But  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  heard 
statements  which  appeared  to  me  to  include  them.” 

83,281.  Observe,  that  includes  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O’Kelly,  and  yourself? _ Yes. 


Mr.  Dillon. — I  can  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  this  country  that  if 
my  name  was  included  it  was  without  my  authority,  knowledge,  or  consent. 

“  Mr.  O’ Kelly. — I  make  the  same  statement. 

“  Mr.  Sexton. — I,  too,  disclaim  it.” 

83.283.  Now,  I  call  your  attention  there  that  on  the  4th  of  May  1882,  on  the  specific 
point  being  raised,  you  disclaim  any  authority  for  your  name  being  coupled  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  ? — I  call  to  mind  distinctly  the  proceedings 
which  you  have  quoted.  Y  ou  will  observe  that  the  disclaimer  was  addressed  to  a 
specific  matter  of  fact,  namely,  whether  some  person  or  other  had  given  the  names  of 
certain  leaders  to  the  Government  as  persons  who  had  joined  in  a  formal  withdrawal 
of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto.  No  such  proceeding  had  taken  place. 

83.284.  But  forgive  me.  You  have  told  my  Lords,  a  few  moments  ago,  that  you 

understood  m  Pans,  in  April,  from  Mr.  Parnell,  that  it  had  been  substantially  with¬ 
drawn  ? — Yes.  J 

83.285.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  represent  that  this  statement  of  yours  to  the 
House  would  be  considered  as  endorsing  the  withdrawal,  or  declining  to  be  party  to 
the  withdrawal  ?— No,  I  would  consider  my  statement  to  the  House  was  limited  to 
what  it  expressed,  namely,  that  I  had  not  authorised  anyone  to  give  my  name  to  the 
Government  at  the  foot  of  a  specific  assurance  that  the  No-Rent  Manifesto  had  been 
formally  withdrawn.  But  that  is  a  different  matter  altogether,  I  submit,  from  a  sub¬ 
stantial  withdrawal  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto,  by  ceasing  to  circulate  it,  and  an 
essential  withdrawal  of  it  by  the  adoption  of  another  policy  ;  that  is  the  policy  of  a 
revision  of  the  law  regarding  rent. 

83.286.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  an  organiser  of  the  Land 
League  ?  I  think  you  described  yourself  as  head  organiser  ?— Yes. 

83.287.  Between  what  dates  ? — Between  the  middle  of  May  1881  and  the  last  week 
of  September  in  that  year. 

83.288.  A  period  of  some  four  or  five  months  ? — Yes. 

83.289.  Were  your  duties  in  Dublin  ? — As  head  organiser,  yes. 

83.290.  You  mean  doing  what  I  may  call  chief  superintendence  work  at  the  office  ? 
—  Yes,  of  the  organisers,  not  of  the  secretarial  staff. 

tfi8^’291'  Had  the  organisers  a  department  ?— Except  in  the  sense  that  I  supervised 

83.292.  Had  the  organisers  a  department?  Was  there  an  organising  department ? _ 

Not  except  in  the  sense  that  I  was - 

83.293.  No  clerks  ? — I  had  one  shorthand  writer. 

S’oat’  was  his  name  ? — I  had  a  succession  of  them.  They  were  arrested. 

83,^95.  You  said  one,  now  you  say  more  than  one.  I  want  to  know  the  names  of 
tDe  persons  who  were  m  the  organising  department  at  that  time,  either  under  youi 
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or  anyone  independent  of  you  ? — The  first  of  my  shorthand  writers  was  a  gentleman 
named  J.  M.  Wall.  The  next  was  a  gentleman  named  Stenson. 

83.296.  During  this  same  period  of  four  months  ? — No,  in  succession  they  were  taken 
from  me. 

83.297.  You  have  spoken  of  May  to  September  ? — All  within  that  period.  That  was 
the  only  period  during  which  I  acted. 

83.298.  Next  after  Stenson  ? — After  Stenson  I  was  not  able  to  get  anyone  suitable, 
and  Mr.  Doriss,  who  was  in  the  office  in  connexion  with  the  legal  department,  wrote 
some  of  my  letters  towards  the  end  of  the  period  which  I  have  defined. 

83.299.  Is  Doras  alive  ? — I  have  not  heard  that  he  has  died. 

83.300.  Your  answer  is,  you  believe  him  to  be  alive? — I  believe  him  to  be  alive. 

83.301.  The  same  as  the  others,  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Stinson? — Mr.  Wall  is,  I  think, 
connected  with  the  “  New  York  Tribune.” 

83.302.  And  Mr.  Stinson  ? — He  is  now  editor  of  a  paper  in  co.  Sligo. 

83.303.  Were  the  letters  received  kept? — Kept  up  to  the  time  when  I  became  ill. 

83.304.  Endorsed,  I  suppose,  and  filed  in  the  regular  way  ? — They  were  placed  in  an 
alphabetical  cabinet. 

83.305.  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of  the  organisation  ? — For  the  purpose  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  reference. 

83.306.  But  what  I  may  call  confined  to  that  department? — No,  because  I  also 
being  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  being  supposed  to  have,  perhaps,  more  influence  on 
proposals  of  legislation  than  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  was  continually  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  tenants,  from  clergymen,  and  friends  of  tenants,  with  reference  to 
disputes  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

83.307.  Those  letters  were  also  kept  ? — Yes. 

83.308.  I  gather  there  was  a  mass  of  correspondence  coming  forward  day  by  day  ? — 
The  mass  of  the  correspondence  came  to  the  secretaries,  but  I  did  receive  a  considerable 
number  of  letters. 

83.309.  Were  your  replies  copied  ? — No. 

83.310.  You  had  shorthand  notes? — Shorthand  notes. 

83.311.  But  were  they  not  press  copied  as  well  ? — No. 

83.312.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  practically  certain  of  that. 

83.313.  Did  Mr.  Campbell  also  write  for  you  during  that  period  ? — I  think  at  one 
time,  very  near  the  end  of  the  period,  Mr.  Campbell  came  over  with  Mr.  Parnell  from 
London  after  the  close  of  the  Session.  My  memory  is  that  he  did  write  a  few  letters 
for  me. 

83.314.  When  you  left  in  September,  those  letters  were  all  in  existence  in  the  office  ? 
— They  were. 

83.315.  As  far  as  you  know? — They  were,  yes  ;  I  do  not  say  they  all  were  ;  I  should 
say  the  bulk  of  them  were. 

83.316.  Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  organisation  prior  to  May  1881,  I 
understand  not  ? — No. 

83.317.  Have  you  had  the  curiosity  at  all  to  read  any  of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  put  in,  delivered  by  the  organisers,  through  the  year  1880  and  the  beginning  of 
1881  ;  I  mean  those  in  evidence  in  this  Commission  ? — I  have  occasionally  read  the 
proceedings  before  their  Lordships,  and  I  have  read  my  own  speeches  put  in. 

83.318.  What  I  want  you  to  understand  is,  the  actual  speeches  that  do  not  appear 
on  the  notes  of  the  proceedings,  they  fill  a  much  larger  volume,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  read  any  of  the  organisers  speeches  in  evidence  in 
this  case  ? — None,  except  those  given  in  evidence. 

83.319.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  had  you  any  personal  knowledge  through  the  years 
1880  and  1881,  of  the  delivering  of  speeches  respecting  land  grabbing,  proved  in 
evidence  in  this  case  ? — Do  you  mean  at  this  time  ? 

83.320.  Yes? — I  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  speeches  reported  in  the  Dublin 
papers,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  the  meetings  were  generally  held  on  a  Sunday,  and  all 
the  meetings  had  to  be  reported  together  in  the  Dublin  papers  of  the  Monday.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  reports  appeared  in  a  very  perverted  form,  owing  to  the 
limited  space  in  the  papers,  and  the  speeches  of  those  persons  who  were  obscure  and 
open  to  objection  did  not  appear  in  the  Dublin  papers. 

83.321.  Then  your  answer  rather  is  in  the  negative,  that  you,  to  a  great  extent,  were 
not  aware  about  the  speeches  as  to  land-grabbing,  which  have  now  been  proved  before 
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tlieir  Lordships  ?— I  certainly  was  not  aware  of  the  extracts  which  have  been  made  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

83.322.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  speeches  regarding  land-grabbing  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  them  or  not  ?— So  far  as 
they  recommend  land-grabbing  should  be  impeded  or  limited  by  a  denial  of  social 
intercourse,  I  approve  of  them. 

83.323.  Do  I  understand  by  that  that  you  mean  you  approve  of  them  so  far  as 
land-grabbing  was  to  be  impeded  by  boycotting  ? — Boycotting  so  defined. 

83.324.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  boycotting  so  defined,  as  you  now  say 
was  a  legitimate  weapon  of  the  League  ? — I  thought  it,  and  I  think  it,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Ireland,  a  necessary  evil. 

83.325.  I  must  ask  you  not  to  alter  my  phraseology  ;  do  you  or  do  you  not  agree 

thar  it  is  a  legitimate  weapon  of  the  League? — If  you  mean  by  legitimate,  legal _ 

83.326.  I  do,  lawful  ?  Well,  I  presume  it  is  not  lawful  under  the  Coercion  .Act. 

83.327.  I  am  speaking  of  lawful  quite  independent  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
the  Coercion  Act.  Do  you  consider  it  a  lawful  weapon  or  not? — I  consider  that  a  man 
in  Ireland  or  England  is  entitled  to  discontinue  social  intercourse  if  he  chooses. 

83.328.  Do  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  boycotting  with  the  definition  that’ 
you  have  given  of  it,  or  the  carollary  or  the  elucidation  of  it,  a  lawful  weapon  of  the 
League  ? — I  consider  it  a  lawful  weapon  of  the  people. 

83.329.  Can  you  point  to  any  speech  or  writing  which  came  to  your  knowledge  at 
this  time,  where  boycotting  up  to  a  certain  point  was  what  I  may  call  sanctioned,"5 and 
boycotting  beyond  that  point  prohibited  ? — I  consider  that  the  speeches  generally  stated 
the  substance  of  what  the  speakers  regarded  as  justifiable  boycotting. 

83.330.  Then  I  must  put  this  to  you,  did  that  include  declining  to  give  the  necessaries 
of  life  or  not  as  part  of  the  legitimate  boycotting  ?— That  was  not  contemplated,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  occurred ;  I  mean  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  extent  of  endangering 
the  life  of  any  one. 

83.331.  Do  you  remember  the  debate  in  1881  in  Parliament,  when  this  question  of 
boycotting  and  the  effect  of  boycotting  in  connexion  with  the  League  was  made  the 
subject  of  prominent  discussion  in  your  presence  ? — I  have  been  at  hundreds  of  debates, 
if  you  wish  me  to  give  evidence  upon  any  debate,  you  will  refer  me  specifically  to  it. 

83,382.  Do  you  remember  using  this  language  in  the  House.  First,  I  must  put  this 
to  you;  do  you  suggest  that  boycotting  was  not  preached  by  the  organisers  of  the 
League  in  any  sense  at  all  ?— I  say  that  boycotting  first  arose  locally,  and  then  subject 
to  certain  definitions  and  limitations,  it  was  recommended  by  public  leaders. 

83.333.  I  should  ask  you,  such  a  thing  as  publishing  the  names  of  people  who  had 
not  joined  the  League  in  the  paper  whatever  would  be  the  consequence;  do  you  regard 

that  as  being  within  the  definition  of  what  you  have  referred  to  as  not  legitimate  ? _ 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

83.334.  Were  you  aware  that  that  was  done?— I  believe  it  has  been  done  in  some 
rare  cases. 

83.335.  Resolutions  in  terms,  I  put  them  to  you  by  the  hundred  that  particular 
individuals  should  be  boycotted,  published  in  various  Nationalist  papers  without  any 
other  limitation  but  the  resolution  that  they  should  be  boypotted.  I  understand 

you  to  say  that  that  comes  within  the  legitimate  definition  of  boycotting  ? _ Because 

they  have  not  joined  the  League. 

83.336.  No,  simply  because  so-and-so  had  made  himself  obnoxious  in  taking  evicted 
land,  or  as  caretaker,  or  anything  of  that  kind— simply  resolutions  boycotting ;  do 
you  consider  that  comes  within  your  definition  ?— Yes,  provided  the  boycotting  be 
limited  as  I  have  described. 

83.337.  Resolutions  to  boycott  individuals  by  name.  I  wish  to  know  distinctly 

from  you  whether  you  know  that  that  was,  or  was  pot,  a  part  of  the  legitimate  action 
of  the  League? — I  consider  that  if  a  person  by  landrgrabbing  acted  against  the 
public  interest,  promoted  the  ruin  of  families,  or  injured  the  interests  of  the  people 
that  the  people  were  entitled  to  take  notice  of  his  actjon.  ^  * 

83.338.  To  the  extent  that  the  League  should  publish  resolutions  in  Nationalist 
papers  that  a  particular  individual  should  be  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

83.339.  I  am  reading  from  page  441  in  the  283rd  volume  of  Hansard,  under  date 

fche  9th  February  1881.  .? 
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“  The  right  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  had  fallen  into  a  ridiculous 
“  error  when  he  dealt  with  the  system  of  boycotting.  That  system  had  never 
“  formed  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and  no  man  had 
“  ever  been  subjected  to  it  who  had  not  made  himself  personally  obnoxious  in 
“  a  particular  locality.  Boycotting  was  an  excrecence  which  had  developed  itself 
“  on  the  body  of  the  League,  and  over  it  the  League  could  exercise  little  control. 
“  Control  had,  however,  been  exercised  over  it  when  feasible.” 


Do  you  adhere  to  that  statement  now  ? — Yes,  I  have  already  told  you  that  boycotting 
first  sprung  up  locally,  there  you  find  I  say  so. 

83.340.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  : — 

“  That  system  had  never  formed  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Irish 
“  Land  League.”  ? 

— It  never  did  form  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Irish  Land  League.  It  no 
doubt  was  recommended  in  speeches. 

83.341.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  if  a  thing  is  not  in  what  I  may  call  the 
printed  directions,  but  recommended  by  the  League  speakers.  How  else  could  you 
express  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Land  League  than  by  the  speakers  advocating  them  ? 
—I  never  revised  my  speeches  in  Hansard,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  the  word 
“  unwritten  ”  occurred,  but  what  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  though  not  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  League,  it  was  occasionally  recommended  in  public  speeches. 

83.342.  You  have  never  had,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  least  difficulty,  Mr.  Sexton,  in 
expressing  your  meaning  perfectly  clearly.  I  must  repeat  this  to  you  : — 

“  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  fallen  into  a  ridiculous  error  when  he 
“  dealt  with  the  system  of  boycotting.  That  system  had  never  formed  a  part  of 
“  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Irish  Land  League.” 


Of  course,  if  you  say  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  reporter,  well  and  good ;  but  do  you 
suggest  that,  defining  it  by  speeches,  would  not  be  a  means  of  enforcing  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  no  doubt.  I  imagine  that  my  meaning  was,  that  it  was  not 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  League. 

83.343.  Through  the  years  1880  and  1881  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  may 
call  the  superintending  of  the  organisation  yourself ;  L  was  not  until  May  1881  when 
Mr.  Dillon  gave  it  up,  that  you  took  that  up  ? — Yes. 

83.344.  Taking  the  thing  next  in  order  of  date,  when  first  was  there  any  idea  of  no 
rent  suggested  to  you — when  did  it  either  occur  to  you  or  was  suggested  to  you  ? — 
When  Mr.  Parnell  requested  me  to  go  to  Dublin  in  May  1881  to  succeed  Mr.  Dillon, 
there  had  been  indication  through  the  country,  a  tendency,  to  adopt  the  policy  of  no 
rent,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  extremely  anxious  it  should  not  be  adopted,  and  he  so 
informed  me. 

83.345.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact,  already  referred  to  in  the  evidence  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Parnell,  of  a  letter  coming  from  America,  from  Ford,  as  early  as 
July,  inviting  the  Land  League  to  unfold  the  banner  or  separate  the  doctrine  of  no 
rent ;  July  1881  ? — I  do  not  call  that  particular  letter  to  mind,  but  I  am  well  aware 
that  pressure  was  exerted  from  various  quarters  upon  the  League  and  upon  myself 
during  the  summer  to  adopt  the  policy  of  no  rent,  and  I  resisted  it. 

83.346.  I  am  speaking  of  a  suggestion  from  Ford  in  America,  a  suggestion  to 
Mr.  Parnell  as  early  as  July  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  no  rent? — I  do  not  call  to  mind 
a  letter  in  July,  but  I  do  know  that  in  September  of  the  same  year  that  telegrams  were 
received  from  Ford  at  the  Convention  in  Dublin,  pressing  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
no  rent,  and  that  the  Convention  ignored  his  suggestion. 

83.347.  You  mean  did  not  then  act  upon  it? — Yes. 

83.348.  You  have  anticipated  my  question.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  2201,  to  a 
telegram  read  by  yourself,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

83.349.  - 

“Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Convention,  then  read  two 
“  cablegrams,  the  first  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  ‘  Irish 
“  World,’  and  the  second  from  the  Chicago  Land  League  ....  Mr.  Ford 
“  forwarded  30,000  francs  (1,200?.),  and  abjured  the  Convention  to  unfurl  the 
“  banner  of  *  no  rent.’  In  the  name  of  800  American  branches,  he  asked  the 
“  Irish  farmers  to  hold  the  harvest  if  they  u  d  not  wish  to  dishearten  America, 
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“  The  Chicago  message  was  couched  in  even  stronger  terms.” 

That  was  the  fact  to  which  you  referred  just  now  when  I  wa  ;  asking  you?— 
Precisely.  5  J 

83.350.  No  resolution  was  passed  against  the  no  rent  policy  at  that  time,  was  there  ? 
— It  was  considered  amply  sufficient  to  pass  no  resolution  in  its  favour. 

83.351.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question — whether  it  was  amply  sufficient  or 
not,  no  resolution  was  passed  against  it?— Against  it,  no. 

83.352.  In  that  connexion,  if  you  please,  had  you  knowledge  of  a  We  circulation 
of  the  “  Irish  World”  during  the  years  1879  and  1880  in  Ireland  ?-I  fad  no  specS 
means  of  knowledge,  but  I  was  aware  that  the  “  Irish  World  ”  had  what  it  called  a 
“Spread  the  Light  Fund,”  that  was  declared  to  be  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting-  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  “Irish  World”  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

85.353.  As  early  as  October,  which  was  about  a  year  after  the  formal  formation  of 
the  Land  League,  was  not  your  attention  called  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth’s  letter  on  the 
subject  m  the  “  Freeman  ”  ? — I  must  ask  you  to  make  a  more  definite  reference. 

83.354.  I  will  directly,  but  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sexton,  whether  you  did  not  see 
that  letter  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth’s,  and  whether  it  did  not  form  the  subject  of  debate  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Land  League  at  which  you  were  present? — Will  you  read  it? 

83.355.  I  am  reading  now  from  a  copy  of  the  “Irishman  ”  of  the  16th  of'  October 
1880.  P.  J.  Smyth  had  been  a  Member  of  Parliament ;  was  he  still  a  Member  of 
Parliament  in  October  1880  ? — Yes,  I  think  so= 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  was. 

83.356.  (The  Attorney-General.)  I  think  he  still  was?— Yes,  he  was  out  of  Parliament 

r  a  while,  I  cannot  say. 

83.357.  I  can  give  you  the  date  of  the  letter,  the  10th  of  October  1880  ?— After  that 
date,  certainly  he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

53. 358.  This  is  signed  by  him — 

“  Not  without  a  deep  sense  of  pain  and  humiliation  do  I  feel  called  upon  to 
“  notice  the  fact  that  publications  undisguisedly  murderous  and  blasphemous 
“  are  being  scattered  through  the  land.  There  is  no  concealment.  Your 
“  reporters  have  stated  that  at  several  meetings  in  the  West.” 

I  will  ask  you  directly  about  that,  but  I  tell  you  that  is  in  reference  to  Land  League 
meetings.  & 


“  At  several  meetings  in  the  West,  the  publications  to  which  I  refer  were 
distributed  ‘  in  bundles  ’  among  the  people.  Here  is  a  sample  :  «  London  must 
“  ‘  be  laid  in  ashes.  Ten  skirmishers,  favoured  by  language,  skin  colour,  and 
‘  dress,  will  get  into  London.  In  order  to  guard  against  treachery,  they 
will  be  unknown  to  one  another.  The  captain  only  will  know  the  stopping 
“  ‘  places.  They  will  be  provided  with  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  &c.  The  signal 
“  ‘  will  be  given,  and  in  24  hours  London  will  be  in  ashes.  Millions  rendered 
“  ‘  homeless  will  burst  into  revolution,  and  over  the  ruins  the  English  and  Irish 
“  ‘  Republics  will  shake  hands.’  ” 


That  is  the  quotation.  Then  the  letter  goes  on  : — 

“  Demoniac  ravings  like  this  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact — and  it  is  a  terrible  fact — of  their  gratuitous  distribution  among  the 
“  multitude  by  hands  heretofore  supposed  to  be  clean.  Another  sample : 
“  ‘  O’Connell  a  gross  and  inhuman  imposter.  His  life  a  lie.’  ” 

That  is  the  quotation. 


“  This  of  O’Connell,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated  five  years 
“  ago  by  all, Christendom,  another  great  Irishman,  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
“  ‘  reproche  ’ ;  he  whose  public  virtues  would  have  done  honour  to  Rome  when 
“  Rome  did  honour  to  mankind  ;  he,  William  Smith  O’Brien,  is  placed  50  degrees 
“  below  Beckham,  a  hired  murderer,  a  homeless  tramp,  a  wretch  who  expiated  his 
crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  And  these  atrocities  are  circulated,  and  it  is  charged 
with  the  aid  of  public  moneys,  and  by  the  hands  of  persons  holding  the  position 
“  of  leaders  among  the  Irish  people.  Then  there  come3  ‘  Pardeen  O’Rafferty ’s 
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“  Landlords’  Ten  Commandments,’  a  vulgar  parody  of  Our  Blessed  Lord’s 
“  Commandments,  and  a  tissue  of  blasphemy.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  recollect  that  those  Pardeen  O’Rafferty’s  Landlords’  Ten 
Commandments  were  read  in  the  State  trials  at  Dublin  ?  —I  do  not  know. 

83.359.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  proved  in  the  State  trials  that  those  were 
printed  and  at  the  expense  of  the  League — Pardeen  O’Rafferty  Landlords’  Ten 
Commandments  ? — No. 

83.360.  Mr.  Smyth  goes  on — 

“  I  will  not  ask  for  what  purpose,  with  what  intent,  and  with  what  design 
“  all  this  filth  is  scattered.  Time  was,  and  that  not  very  long  ago,  when  all  the 
“  armies  of  England  could  not  have  protected  the  base  distributors  from  the 
“  vengeance  of  an  outraged  people.  I  will  not  assume,  God  forbid,  that  the 
“  fundamental  principles  of  morality  have  lost  their  hold  amongst  us,  or  that 
“  damnable  doctrines  can  ever  strike  root  in  this  land  of  ancient  piety  and  faith ; 

“  but  I  ask,  is  it  right,  is  it  fair,  that  the  purity  and  virtue  of  a  simple  and 
“  guileless  race  should  be  subjected  to  an  ordeal  such  as  this.  Yours  truly, 

“  P.  J.  Smyth.” 

83,360a.  Did  you  see  that  letter  ? — I  daresay. 

83.361.  I  think  it  would  scarcely  have  escaped  your  memory  ? — Very  probably  not, 
indeed. 

83.362.  Was  it  the  subject  of  a  discussion  at  the  Central  Land  League  Convention 
very  shortly  afterwards  ? — If  you  give  me  a  reference  I  shall  be  able  to  call  it  to 
mind. 

83.363.  Mr.  Smyth’s  letter,  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  date,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  can ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  was  not  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smyth  in  having 
published  that  letter  condemned  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  League  ? — If  Mr.  Smyth 
endeavoured  to  convey  by  his  letter  that  the  League  was  responsible  for  the  circulation, 
in  my  opinion  I  think  his  letter  deserved  to  be  condemned,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  League  was  responsible  for  any  such  disgusting  matters  as  contained  in  that 
letter. 

83.364.  The  League  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  My  question  to  you  is,  Do  not  you 
know  that  at  a  meeting,  at  which  you  were  present,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smyth  for 
writing  that  letter  was  condemned  ? — Read  what  occurred,  and  if  I  can  call  it  to  mind 
I  shall  tell  you. 

83.365.  I  have  not  got  the  report  of  what  occurred,  I  will  find  it  before  long  ;  but 
surely  you  can  remember  such  a  thing  as  that,  the  circulation  of  literature  of  which 
those  were  extracts. 

( The  President.)  What  was  Mr.  Smyth’s  position  ?  who  was  he  X  You  have  stated  he 
was  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  What  was  Mr.  Smyth’s  position? — Mr.  Smyth  had  been  a 
48’  man,  concerned  in  the  national  movement  some  40  years  ago,  but  at  the  time  of 
our  movement  he  had  been,  I  think,  personally  injured.  He  had  been  a  small  land¬ 
lord  in  Tipperary,  and  he  had  been  personally  injured,  and  he  had  been  a  person  so 
fanatically  opposed  to  the  League  that  we  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

83.366.  Whether  fanatical  or  not,  what  is  spoken  of  is  the  circulation  of  this 
literature  in  bundles  at  meetings  in  the  West.  What  I  put  to  you  is,  do  you  affirm 
or  deny  that,  at  the  next  League  meeting,  Mr.  Smyth’s  conduct  for  writing  that  letter 
was  condemned  ? — I  presume  that  would  be  because  he  endeavoured  to  fasten  the 
responsibility  <pn  the  League. 

83.367.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  do  you  know  whether  his  conduct  was  con¬ 
demned  or  not  ? — Before  I  can  reply  to  any  such  word  as  “  condemned  ”  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  report  read  of  what  occurred. 

83.368.  Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  it  for  you. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  And  I  think  the  Attorney-General  could  mention  that  this  report 
from  which  he  has  read  does  not  purport  to  give  the  whole  of  the  letter.  There  are 
asterisks  at  the  head  of  it. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  That  is  perfectly  true.  Let  the  whole  letter  be  sent  for. 
We  can  get  either  the  “Irishman  ”  or  the  “  Freeman  ”  directly. 
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(Mr.  Lockwood.)  The  letter  bears  date  10th  of  October  1880  to  the  editor  of  the 
can”'  K  P°  ’ PeAapS’  tia‘ Mr'  Sext0n  miSLt  hare  attention 

„  “And  these  atr°ci ^3  are  circulated,  and  it  is  charged  with  the  aid  of 
<•  al^g  Sh  people^’  andS  °f  PerS°nS  h°'ding  the  position  of  leaders 

intimation^'  lf  ^  d°°S  DOt  refer  t0  the  Lea®ue’  1  shoultl  think  it  would  be  an 

resp^nsibk.teS,)  1  Sh°UW  that  aS  meaning  that  made  the  League 

83,369.  (The  Attorney -General.)  In  the  first  Diace  von  bnw  t 

stand,  that  the  ■‘Irish  World  ”  had  been  circulated  in  the  way  that  has  been  proved 

Fun^rsed^r^lrWorlf  *  ““  “  °f  ‘he  tbe  Li^‘ 

tn  S370'  t,Did  T “  knnT  ‘.uat  the  “  Iri5h  WorId  ”  “ntained  paragraphs  or  instructions 
to  shrmishcrs  of  which  this  was  a  sample  ?-I  have  very  rareif  read  the  “  Irish 

S  07,bUA  I,amraware  that  lt,has  contained  some  writings  of  this  character 

Mr.'seitonl-Certainly™6’  tk°Se  ™tmgS  We  J°Ur  ^  disapproval, 

nfi’f2:  ?°  know  is  this:  Did  you,  or  not,  know  in  October  1880,  that 

w  Irish  orld.  had  been  circulated  over  Ireland  in  the  way  that  has  been  proved 
before  th^  Commiss1011,  that  it  had  been  circulated  ?-It  was  circulated,  as  I  under  - 
stand,  by  the  fund  raised  by  the  “  Irish  World”  itself. 

Sn-I  A,"  y0U,anSWeT  question  ?— Yes,  I  had' no  special  knowledge. 

Courfas  b^g  drcukted  bee”  °lrCUlated  “  the  14  was  !™™d  ia  *«« 

proved  Pre8ident^  That  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 

83,375.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  mean  by  going  through  the  League  offices  havina 
stamped  upon  it  “  for  free  distribution,”  anVby  sending^  down  toTe J 
he  League.  I  summarise  that  as  being  the  way  it  is  represented  ?— That  I  can 
an5T?7 r  \°U  ^aVG  ^Ut  1 16  9uestl0n  in  the  way  you  did  not  put  it  before. 

cTyejt,°  ?°UT  mindthatit  had  been  circulated  by  being 
enfc  t-  the  League  offices,  stamped  and  sent  down  to  the  League  branches  ?— That 
question  being  put  to  me  for  the  first  time  I  emphatically  say  no,'  I  had  no  knowledge. 

.  And  you  would  really  disapprove  of  it  ? — Certainly.  6 

83,378.  Now.  Mr.  Sexton,  you  went  to  America  in  1884  ? — I  did. 

83 f I?:  Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  the  extreme  physical  force  party  in  the 
year  1884  or  not?— 1  was  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  extreme  physic/force  party 
always  existed  amongst  Irishmen  in  the  United  States  J  J 

rney'f  Mvy  L°fd’  1  d?  n0t  waut  t0  impose,  but  my  learned  friend 

will  pardon  me  for  having  heard  an  ooservation  about  the  Pardean  Commandments 

StaTe  Tmlseare0true°Ve  ^  ^  8tatements  ln  reference  to  it  in  the  proceedings  in  the 

83,380.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  the  Pardean  Commandments 
were  circulated  from  the  Land  League  office,  and  paid  for  by  the  funds  of  the  League? 

proceeding110  mem0iy  ^  1  had  COme  awa^  for  Parlla^*t  when  the  trial  was 

83,381  Dnl  you  know  when  you  went  to  America  of  the  existence  of  an  extreme 
Pact/o^1  veW,  an  extJe™e  Party  listed,  and  had  existed,  by  public  report. 

«3,38-.  IOU  knew  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  extreme  party  in  America?— I 
qq  qqUTT1'  1  haVe  no  other  knowledge,  only  public  knowledge. 
oo,383.  Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a  dynamite  party  ? — Also  by  public 
report  I  knew  of  the  existence  of  a  dynamite  party. 

existence'  ^  ^  kn°W  °f  tbe  ^lan-na-Gael  ?  —  I  knew  by  public  reports  of  its 

T  83*385.  DM  you  know  of  the  teaching  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— I  am  not  sure  that 
I  was  familiar  with  it.  As.I  have  told  you  I  have  rarely  read  the  American  newspapers, 
lead  the  newspapers  for  news,  and  the  daily  papers  of  this  country  are  sufficient  for 

TT16 . 

nf  1  'Tant‘  lf  Ica.n  wiPou‘  going  into  it  at  undue  length,  to  obtain  a  fair  view 

of  the  state  of  your  mind  with  reference  to  the  question  when  you  went  to  America. 
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Had  you  paid  attention  to  the  utterances  in  Parliament,  authorised  or  unauthorised 
by  the  then  Ministers,  of  the  existence  of  the  extreme  American  party — I  mean  such 
speeches,  for  instance,  as  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  which  has  been  read 
here  ? — I  know  there  were  such  things  in  Parliament. 

83.387.  You  know  it  had  been  alleged  there  was  a  very  extreme  party  in  America? 
—Yes. 

83.388.  And  that  the  League  had  more  or  less  drawn  all  its  resources  and  funds 
from  the  support  of  that  extreme  party  ? — Yes,  if  you  mean  individuals  of  that  party 
may  have  subscribed  to  funds  raised  for  that  purpose. 

83.389.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  League  had  derived  very  large  funds  from  the 
support  of  that  party  in  America,  as  for  instance,  from  the  “  Irish  World  ”  fund  ?  — 
Not  as  a  party. 

83.390.  I  will  not  quarrel  as  to  terms,  but  take  the  “Irish  World,”  which  is  a 
representative  case.  Very  very  large  sums  of  money  had  come  through  the  hands  of 
Patrick  Ford  prior  to  the  year  1884  ? — Yes,  contributions  had  been  sent  to  the  “  World  ” 
and  sent  on  to  Ireland. 

83.391.  And  that  Patrick  Ford  himself  had  subscribed  largely? — I  believe  he  did. 

83.392.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  you  were  in  immediate 
connexion  in  America  ? — Would  you  put  it  again  ? 

83.393.  I  will  specifically  with  pleasure.  Did  you  see  Patrick  Egan  there  ? — I  did, 
certainly.  Patrick  Egan  was  in  my  presence  elected  President  of  the  Convention. 

83.394.  Do  you  know  whether  at  that  time  Patrick  Egan  was  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — It  was  not  present  to  my  mind. 

83.395.  That  is  not  my  question,  whether  it  was  present  to  your  mind.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  had  any  knowledge  upon  the  subject  during  that  time  in  1884 — 
had  you  not  left  in  1883 — do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  one  way  or 
the  other  that  Patrick  Egan  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  may  have  herad 
it.  Unless  I  heard  it  I  did  not  know  it,  unless  I  saw  it  in  the  public  press ;  but  it  was 
not  present,  I  assure  you,  in  my  mind. 

83.396.  Did  you  consider  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  persons  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  not  were  associated  with  you  ? — I  was  not  myself 
aware  of  the  objects  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I  knew  they  were  the  subjects  of  reports 
and  rumours  ;  but  statements  have  been  made  in  Parliament  absolutely  false,  to  my 
knowledge. 

83.397.  I  must  ask  you,  before  you  assisted  at  the  Boston  Convention  in  August 
1884,  did  you  take  any  steps  at  all  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  connected  with  the 
physical  force  party  in  America,  or  not? — I  did  not,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  think 
the  leaders  of  a  constitutional  movement  are  responsible  for  the  unavowed  secret 
association  of  any  people  who  may  join  a  movement.  Their  responsibility  ends  if  they 
seek  for  permissible  ends  by  justifiable  means. 

83.398.  Did  you  meet,  and  appear  on  the  platform,  with  the  Rev.  George  Betts  ? _ I 

am  not  able  to  say.  There  were  several  hundred  delegates  there. 

83.399.  Did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  George  Betts  ?  1  am  putting  to 

you  prominent  names  of  those  I  am  instructed  to  ask  you  about.  You  will  say  if  it  is 
wrong  ? — Certainly,  I  shall  say. 

83.400.  1  am  instructed  that  you  did  appear  not  unfrequently  with,  and  on  the  same 
platform.  I  am  not  putting  a  mere  person  down  in  the  body  of  the  meeting,  but  the 
Rev.  George  Betts  on  the  platform? — “Not  unfrequently.”  I  appeared  altogether 
only  three  times  in  America. 

83.401.  Then  it  is  more  easy  for  you  to  remember  whether  the  Rev.  George  Betts 
was  not  one  of  those  whom  you  were  with  ? — No,  it  would  be  more  easy  if  I  appeared 
more  frequently. 

83.402.  But  you  can  remember  whether  at  any  one  of  those  meetings,  if  there  were 
only  three,  the  Rev.  George  Betts  was  on  the  platform  with  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
the  name. 

83.403.  Have  you  any  report  at  all  of  that  Boston  Convention  ? — Not  by  me. 

83.404.  Not  with  you? — No. 

83.405.  Have  you  any  in  England  ? — No. 

83.406.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  one  ? — I  brought  home  with  me  some 
newspapers,  but  they  passed  out  of  my  possession. 
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83.407.  And  they  are  not  accessible  now? — No,  but  all  the  proceedings  of  the 

Convention  and  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Boston  were  pretty 
fairly  reported  in  all  the  Boston  newspapers  at  the  time.  ^  J 

83.408.  There  has  been  an  official  report  of  some  of  the  Conventions. 

(Mr.  Lockivood.)  Of  one. 

83,408a.  (The  Attorney- General.)  More  than  one  was  read.  You  will  assist  me  if 
I  can  get  the  information  from  you.  Do  you  know  where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  official  report  of  the  Convention  ? — I  am  not  aware  Mr.  Attorney  whether  there 
was  an  official  report. 

13.409.  Colonel  Michael  Boland,  did  you  meet  him? — I  think  there  was  such  a 
name. 

83.410.  Did  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? _ No. 

83.411.  I  am  putting  to  you,  Mr.  Sexton,  not  merely  casual  names,  but  people  that 
I  suggest  to  you  were  introduced  to  you  as  leading  men  and  friends  of  your  movement 
in  America  ? — Yes,  I  understand. 

83.412.  I  will  put  to  you  whether  Colonel  Boland  was  one  of  them? — My  recollec¬ 
tion  is  this  :  I  never  was  in  America  only  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days,  and  I 
never  saw  these  gentlemen  before,  and  have  never  seen  them  since,  and  I  was  not 
able  to  attach  names  to  individuals. 

83.413.  Does  Colonel  Boland  convey  nothing  to  you  at  all  in  connexion  with  the 
extreme  section  in  America  ?  I  have  an  idea  he  is  connected  with  the  extreme  section, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  definite  idea. 

83.414.  Thomas  F.  Burke,  the  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund? — Thomas  F.  Burke 
I  never  saw. 

83.415.  Are  you  sure? — Yes. 

83.416.  P.  A.  Collins? — General  Collins,  I  met  him. 

^  83,417.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Connaty — I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  called  Father 
Connaty — I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic? — I  think  there  was  a 
clergyman  of  that  name  in  the  Convention. 

83.418.  Dennis  C.  Feely  ? — No. 

83.419.  M.  Y.  Gannon  ;  I  think  you  will  remember  him  ?— Is  that  the  same  person 

as  Judge  Gannon  ?  r 

83.420.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  ? — There  was  a  Judge  Gannon  who  spoke  at  the 
Convention. 

83.421.  Do  you  know  of  him  a3  being  connected  with  the  extreme  section  ? — I  should 
think  almost,  well,  a  great  many  people  there  were  connected  with  the  extreme  section 
I  think. 

83.422.  General  Michael  Curwen  ?— Yes,  I  think  General  Cur  wen  was  there ;  he  was 
connected,  I  think,  with  the  “  New  York  Tablet.” 

83.423.  John  Boyle  0‘Reilly  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  he  lives  in  Boston. 

83.424.  He  was  a  Fenian  ? — He  was  a  Fenian,  probably. 

83.425.  Mrs.  Parnell  ? — Mrs.  Parnell  was  there 

83.426.  I  do  not  wish  again  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Parnell’s  speeches,  but  are  you 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Parnell  s  speeches  ?  I  read  them,  no  doubt,  as  they  appeared. 

83.427.  Her  utterances  in  America,  at  any  rate,  were  very  extreme? — They  were 

extreme.  ’  J 

83.428.  James  Reynolds  ? — I  do  not  recall  that  name. 

83.429.  Trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  do  not  recall  that  name. 

83.430.  Mr.  Willliam  Redmond,  of  course,  was  with  you  ? — Yes,  he  was  there. 

83.431.  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Yes,  he  was  there. 

83.432.  Did  you  know  Alexander  Sullivan  was  connected  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? _ 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  that  he  had  some  connexion  with 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

83.433.  And  believed  it  at  the  time?— Well,  I  believed  it  in  the  way  that  you 

believe  what  you  find  in  the  newspapers.  J 

83.434.  Dr.  D.  W.  B.  AV  allace  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  Dr.  Wallace  of  New  York 
at  the  Convention. 

83.435.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  really 
had  no  definite  idea  in  regard  to  any  individual ;  as  I  say  they  are  all  mere  names  to 
me  ;  1  had  never  been  in  America  before. 
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83.436.  You  were  over  there  as  representative  of  the  Irish  people,  you  and 

Mr.  Redmond.  I  have  put  to  you,  on  my  information,  and  I  suggest  to  you  they  are 

the  names  of  prominent  persons  who  appeared  with  you,  and  spoke,  some  of  them, 
or  appeared  upon  your  platform,  and  appeared  in  a  prominent  position.  Can  you  name 
one  of  those,  in  the  number  of  10  or  11  names  that  I  have  read  to  you,  whom  you 
believe  not  to  have  been  connected  with  the  extreme  section  in  America  ? — I  was  upon 
a  specific  mission,  and  confined  myself  to  my  mission,  and  seeing  in  ray  study  of  the 
Convention  nothing  at  all  questionable  or  condemnable,  I  considered  I  discharged  my 
duty  at  the  Convention,  and  I  did  not  concern  myself  with  anything  else. 

83.437.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gannon,  which  is  already  in 
page  2,620.  Do  you  remember  this  speech,  Mr.  Sexton  ?  I  will  read  it  from  an 
account  already  proved.  It  is  at  page  2,620  : — 

“  Mr.  Gannon :  I  am,  indeed,  profoundly  impressed  with  this  mark  of  your 

consideration,  and  the  great  honour,  not  done  me,  but  done  to  gallant  Ireland, 

that  has  stood  up  in  this  fight  since  the  Land  League  was  first  organised.  And 
standing  here,  as  gentlemen  have  alluded  to  it,  in  this  historic  hall,  I  feel  as  if 
the  Divine  voice  had  uttered  the  words,  ‘  Take  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the  place  on  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground  ’  ? 

Yes,  that  is  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

83.438.  “  Being  in  inspired  Boston,  and  within  easy  distance  of  those  fields,  the 
very  names  of  which  are  immortal,  where  Irishmen  know  that  when  the  bullets 
rang  out  at  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill  that  it  was  at  that  time,  after 
a  long  century  of  tyranny,  that  Ireland  awoke  and  shook  her  tattered  garments 
and  looked  out  over  the  western  sky,  and  saw  rising  there  the  giant  form 
of  Columbia,  proud,  defiant,  and  victorious.  And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that 
we  must  be  eternally  attempting  something  in  Ireland,  and  talk,  particularly 
when  an  exasperated  Irishman  lifts  his  weapon  against  a  landlord,  who  has  ruined 
him,  and  know  too,  that  on  these  historic  fields,  Americans  were  fighting  against 
the  same  enemy  of  Ireland,  with  liberty  on  their  lips,  but  bullets  in  their  muskets. 
While  we  should  support  ardently,  loyally,  the  constitutional  policy  laid  down  by 
our  glorious  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  go  round  with 
any  lying  lips,  apoligising  for  our  patriot  Irishman's  crime.  When  they  give  back 
Francis  Hines,  and  place  him  in  the  flesh,  when  they  restore  to  life  the  murdered 
Irishmen  of  this  past  decade,  then  perhaps  we  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and 
pretend  there  is  a  tear  in  our  eye,  but  until  then,  it  is  not  our  time  for  crying.” 

Do  you  remember  that  speech  ? — I  do. 

83.439.  You  heard  it,  it  was  deliveied  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

83.440.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  was  a  speech  that  would  appeal  to  the  extreme 
section  or  not  ? — I  consider  the  most  important  part  of  the  speech  to  be  the  phrase 
in  which,  without  qualification,  he  says  there  should  be  loyal  obedience  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Parnell, 

83.441.  You  must  answer  my  question,  please? — I  have  answered  it. 

83.442.  I  ask  you  whether  you  approve  of  that  speech  ? — Do  you  mean  the  whole 
of  it? 

83.443.  Yes,  I  do  ? — There  are  matters  of  which  I  very  strongly  approve. 

83.444.  Do  you  approve  of  the  whole  of  the  speech  ? — I  think  that  the  phrase  with 
reference  to  the  apologising  for  crime  is  open  to  exception. 

83.445.  In  your  opinion  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  speech  that  would  appeal  to  the 
extreme  section  in  America  ? — Really  your  language  is  too  general  for  me  to  attach 
any  meaning  to  it. 

83.446.  Very  well.  Now,  Mr.  Sexton,  what  were  the  three  meetings  you  were  at  ? — 
The  Convention  itself,  which  sat  in  the  Faneuil  Hall;  the  great  public  meeting,  with 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair,  which  met  in  the  Agricultural  Institute. 

83.447.  At  what  town? — In  Boston,  the  same  town  ;  and  the  third  meeting  was  a 
meeting  which  I  addressed  in  Ctdckering  Hall,  in  New  York  citv,  upon  the  eve  of  mv 
return  to  Ireland. 

83.448.  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  please,  have  you  any  report  of  your  speech  at  either 
of  those  three  meetings  ? — None.  I  have  never  kept  the  report  of  any  speech  I  ever 
made. 
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83.449.  I  was  asking  you  about  these  three  ?— Those  three  would  be  included  in  the 
whole. 

83.450.  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  report  in  which  any  member  of  the  extreme  section 

in  America  was  appealed  to,  either  to  abandon  their  practices,  or  their  speeches  or  their 
work  ? — A  speech  of  mine  ?  ’ 

83.451.  No,  any  speech  made  in  your  presence.  What  I  want  to  put  to  you,  frankly 
and  fairly,  is  this  :  can  you  refer  me  to  any  speech  made  at  any  one  of  those  meetings 
while  you  were  m  America,  made  in  your  presence,  in  which  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Irish  party  of  whom  there  were  representatives  there,  were  appealed  to  to  abandon 
their  work  ?— No,  the  absence  of  such  a  speech  would  not  have  struck  me  as  matter 
for  comment. 

83.452.  That  is  not  my  question  ? — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain. 

83,453..  I  do  not  think  it  requires  explanation— it  really  does  not.  What  I  want  to 

ask  you  is  this,  can  you  refer  me,  if  you  know  the  American  papers,  I  will  ask  you  as 
to  other  conventions — can  you  refer  me  to  any  speech,  delivered  in  your  presence 
where  the  extreme  section  were  invited  to  abandon  their  previous  methods?-— No,  for 
the  reason  I  say,  they  had  abandoned  their  previous  methods  by  adopting  the 
constitutional  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell.  r  6 

83.454.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Major  LeCaron  with  Patrick  Egan  at  Boston  «— 
Indeed  I  do  not. 

83.455.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  ?— I  repeat,  as  I  told  you  before,  I 
nave  not  the  slightest  trace  in  my  memory  of  that. 

83.456.  Do  you  wish  him  to  come  forward  again  ?— No,  not  at  all.  I  saw  his  face 
yesterday,  and  one  does  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry. 

83,457  WiH  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  never  did  meet  him  in  company  with 

Patrick  Egan?— Most  absolutely;  my  memory  is  that  I  never  saw  him  at  all  until 
yesterday. 

8^T’458VWfs  ^here  a  demonstration  on  the  31st  of  August  (I  think  that  is  the  date), 
in  New  fork  City  previous  to  your  departure— a  demonstration  ?— There  was  a 
meeting  at  Chickering  Hall. 

83.459.  Did  not  Major  Le  Caron,  when  he  met  you  in  New  York,  remind  you  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  met  you  in  Dublin — either  in  England  or  Ireland  ? — No.  When  I 
say  no,  I  say  that  is  the  utmost  extent  of  my  memory.  I  may  have  seen  many 
hundreds  of  persons,  strangers  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  wish  their  Lordships  to 
understand  the  possibility  I  may  have  met  the  man;  but  I  wish  that  their  Lordships 
wdl  consider  that  my  memory  is  absolutely  blank  about  it. 

83.460.  Did  you  not,  in  your  speech  in  New  York,  say  that  you  had  met,  in  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty  m  Boston,  a  Frenchman  whom  you  had  previously  seen  before 

working  for  Ireland’s  freedom  ?— If  you  have  got  sucli  a  passage  from  a  speech,  no 
doubt  I  did  believe  it.  r  . 

83.461.  I  have  asked  you  to  produce  any  report,  and  I  can  only  put  to  you  whether 

you  have  usea  those  words? — 1  may  have  used  them,  but  I  do  not  call  them  to  my 
mind.  J 

83.462.  Did  you  refer,  at  a  meeting  at  New  York,  to  Major  Le  Caron,  whom  you 

had  previously  met,  and  met  again  at  the  “  Cradle  of  Liberty  ”  in  Boston  ? _ No. 

83.463.  Can  you  suggest  anyone  that  it  was  except  it  was  Le  Caron — you  say  a 
Frenchman? — There  were  some  French-Canadians  who  were  delegates  from  Canada 
as  well  as  from  the  States  of  the  Union. 

83.464.  Had  you  met  any  of  them  over  here  in  England  or  Ireland  ? — I  may  have 

done  so.  J 

83.465.  I  am  referring  you  to  a  specific  statement  made  by  you  ;  that  you  referred 
to  a  Frenchman  you  had  previously  met,  and  whom  you  found  again,  or  you  a^ain 
met,  in  the  “  Cradle  of  Liberty  ”  at  Boston,  working  for  Ireland’s  freedom  ?— It  may 
afn  e  ijeen  somebody  else  ;  it  may  have  been  Le  Caron ;  it  may  have  been  somebody 

83.466.  You  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  did  not  take  place  ? — I  will  not,  because 
it  such  a  thing  took  place  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  importance  in  my  mind,  and 
might  easily  have  passed  out  of  my  mind. 
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83.467.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  do  not  recollect  the  introduction  at  the  Land 
League  offices  in  July  1881,  though  you  state  it  might  have  occurred  and  passed  from 
your  memory  ? — Yes. 

83.468.  You  were  at  the  Land  League  offices  in  1881,  as  you  told  us  ?— Yes. 

83.469.  And  if  Dr.  Kenny  brought  in  Le  Caron,  or  introduced  him,  you  would  be 
civil  to  him,  I  suppose  you  mean,  and  it  would  pass  away  from  your  mind  ? — I  would 
undoubtedly  see  anyone  brought  in  by  Dr.  Kenny,  and  it  would  depend  upon  what, 
occurred  whether  I  should  remember  or  have  forgotten. 

83.470.  You  remember  making  the  eloquent  speech,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
m  praise  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  at  that  Convention.  It  is  printed  at  page  2621  ? — 
I  said  a  few  words  on  the  proposition,  I  think,  that  he  should'be  elected  president. 

83.471.  We  will  not  say  whether  it  is  a  few  words  or  not;  you  remember  makino- 
the  speech  ?— Yes. 

83.472.  Commending  Alexander  Sullivan  for  the  position  or  post  of  the  presidency  ? 
— Yes. 

83.473.  Did  he  accept  it  then  or  not  ? — He  declined  it. 

83.474.  You  commended  him  as  the  candidate? — I  did. 

83.475.  Had  there  been  any  preliminary  meeting  at  all  at  which  you  had  been 
present  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  ? — No,  I  was  present  at  no  meeting  in 
connexion  with  the  Convention  except  a  meeting,  practically  formal,  of  the  Committee 
of  Resolutions.  Mr.  Redmond  and  myself  had  been  nominated  on  the  Committee  of 
Resolutions,  and  we  attended. 

83.476.  Were  you  present  at  the  Committee  of  Resolutions? — I  was  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  the  proceedings  were  formal. 

83.477.  Was  it  at  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  that  it  was  discussed  that  Alexander 
Sullivan  should  be  proposed  as  president,  while  you  were  present? — No,  the  Committee 
of  Resolutions  dealt  with  the  general  policy. 

83.478.  Not  with  the  question  who  should  be  president? — No,  that  would  go, 
according,  I  think,  to  the  practice  in  America,  to  a  committee  called  the  Committee 
of  Organization  or  the  Committee  of  Officers. 

83.479.  In  commending  Alexander  Sullivan  to  the  meeting  at  Boston,  I  understood 
you  to  say  it  was  not  present  to  your  mind  ;  do  you  say  you  knew  it.  or  may  have 
known  it,  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  not  ? — It  was  not  present 
to  my  mind. 

83.480.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance  in  America  ? — I  was  very 
inexperienced  in  American  affairs,  and  it  may  be  that  I  was  so  impressed  in  regard  to 
the  responsibility  of  my  own  mission  that  it  did  not. 

83.481.  I  am  sorry  to  go  back.  There  are  two  or  three  other  matters  I  must  clear 
up.  Do  you  remember  an  application  being  made  in  September  1881  as  to  counsel 
being  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Tubbercurry  prisoners  ?— An  application  in  court  ? 

83.482.  No,  no.  An  application  being  made  to  the  League.  There  is  a  letter  from 
you  to  Mr.  Devine,  of  Tubbercurry  : 

“  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  23rd  instant,  and  shall  at  once  instruct  our 
solicitor  to  procure  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoners  at  Tubbercurry  on 
“  Thursday  next.  Meanwhile,  the  branch  can  engage  any  local  solicitor  of  whom 
“  they  approve  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  evidence. 

“  I  am,  Sir, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  Thomas  Sexton.” 


That  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

“  P-S. — Send  the  name  of  the  solicitor  you  engage  to  Mr.  McGough  as  soon 
“  as  possible.” 

Do  you  remember  that  occurrence  ? — No  doubt  I  wrote  that.  I  do  not  remember 
what  case  it  refers  to. 


83.483.  Do  you  remember  what  the  Tubbercurry  prisoners  were  charged  for  ? _ Thev 

were  a  body  of  prisoners  charged  with  firing  at  someone,  but  the  proceedings  ended 
abortively. 

83.484.  You  have  no  more  recollection  of  it  ? — Those  were  my  constituents.  I  sat 
for  that^  county  at  the  time.  I  remember  the  men  were  charged  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  in  Dublin,  with  firing  or  conspiracy  to  wound. 
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83,48o.  Conspiracy  to  murder,  was  it  not?— I  believe  it  was,  and  I  went  bail  for 
them  in  the  Court  m  Dublin.  The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Fitzgerald  ended  in  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary  rider  censuring  the  prosecution 
and  tne  (government  then  abandoned  the  prosecution  against  the  other  11. 
nr  -n86'  I  want  to  know  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  You  were  writing  to 
Mr.  Devine.  It  was  a  conspiracy  to  murder  charge  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  if  that  is  the 
same  time. 

8  u4^7‘ i  g1iYen  7°U  the  whole  tetter?— 1  mean,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  do  not  now 
recall  the  date  of  the  judicial  proceedings ;  if  you  think  they  occurred  at  the  same  time 
1  have  no  doubt  that  letter  did  refer  to  that. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  You  are  giving  that  as  the  date  in  1881  ? 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  am  giving  the  date  of  the  26th  of  September  1881,  which 
appears  on  the  page  I  read  from,  2049. 

83,488.  Do  you  remember  the  capacity  in  which  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the 

Convention  of  1881  or  1882  attended  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1881  ?— What 
time  ? 


(The  Attorney-General)  In  1881.  What  is  the  date  of  268  Hansard,  Mr.  Lockwood  ? 
(Mr.  Lockwood.)  It  is  from  May  1882  to  June  1882. 

Attorney-Gen&ral.)  Do  you  remember  stating  that  Mr.  T.  P  O’Connor 
and  Mr.  Healey  attended  only  as  spectators  ?— At  the  Convention  ? 

83.490.  Yes,  at  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 


83,481.  Upon  whose  information  did  you  make  that  statement  ? — I  think  the  state¬ 
ment  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  Convention  itself,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  1  read  the  information  from  the  public  newspapers. 

83,492  Pardon  me,  I  am  referring  to  the  statement  you  made  in  1882.  Mv  friend 
says  the  Convention  was  in  1881.  J 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  What  I  said  was,  I  did  not  think  the  representatives  were  home  at 
this  time  in  May. 

I  think  they  were  not  home.  My  memory  is  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright  delivered  a 
speech  in  my  hearing  m  the  House  in  which  he  strongly  attacked  the  members  of  our 
party  who  had  attended  the  Convention.  My  memory  is  that  they  had  not  returned. 
1  was  without  direct  information,  but  I  gathered  and  gathered  from  the  public  reports 
that  1  had  that  they  were  present.  r 

83.493.  I  will  put  my  question  to  you  again.  I  refer  first  to  a  statement  in  268  of 
Hansard,  which  number  is  of  the  date  of  the  occasion  which  you  refer  to,  as  when  the 
members  had  not  returned  home  ? — There  was  such  an  occasion. 

83.494.  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  was  made  the  23rd  of  June  1882,  long  after  they  had 
returned.  Now  I  want  to  know,  and  I  wish  particularly  to  ascertain,  what  informa- 
tion  you  had  when  you  stated  these  gentlemen  had  only  attended  as  spectators  ?— I 
should  say  that  I  inferred  it  from  the  circumstances  that  they  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

83.495.  Then,  on  what  information  did  you  convey  that  they  had  taken  no  part,  did 

you  know  ?— I  was  speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  not  of  the 
committee  of  resolutions. 


83.496.  Did  you  regard  the  committee  of  resolutions  as  not  being  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  ? — No,  I  should  not  regard  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  of  resolutions  as  being  part  of  the  Convention ;  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
matter  connected  with  the  Convention. 

83.497.  You  knew  that  they  had  attended  the  committee  of  resolutions  ?— I  did  not 
know  that  either,  and  I  did  know  they  had  not  spoken  at  the  Convention. 

83.498.  You  draw  the  distinction  between  attending  some  committee  at  the 

Convention,  and  attending  the  Convention  itself?— Yes,  I  would  draw  a  distinction 
between  being  present  at  the  committee  of  resolutions,  and  actually  taking  part  in  the 
Convention,  because  my  own  presence  at  the  committee  of  resolutions  was  a  purely 
formal  meeting.  1  J 

83,499  1  also  understand  you  draw  a  distinction  as  to  attending  a  public  meeting 
and  attending  a  committee  at  which  the  delegates  were  all  present  ? — There  would  be 
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in  the  one  case,  it  was  a  public  meeting  at  which  all  the  delegates  were  present,  and 
the  other  a  meeting  of  what  would  be  called  a  committee. 

83.500.  You  would  regard  that  as  practically  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  ? — 
If  the  proceedings  were  discussed.  If  they  were  not  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention,  I  consider  it  would  be  unfair  to  saddle  them  with  the  responsibility 
of  anything  that  might  be  done  there. 

83.501.  Observe,  Mr.  Bright  had  made  an  attack  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we 
need  not  consider).  Your  reply  to  that  attack  was  that  those  gentlemen  were  only 
there  as  spectators  ? — Yes.  Of  course  1  cannot  speak  positively  unless  you  read  what 
happened,  but  my  idea  would  be  that  Mr.  Bright  probably  blamed  them  for  something 
said  in  their  presence,  and  that  my  reply  would  be  that  if  they  were  not  taking  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  their  silence  should  not  be  construed  as  accepting 
any  questionable  doctrine  uttered  in  their  presence. 

83.502.  You  wished  to  impress  this  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  that  their  position 
there  was  that  of  mere  spectators  at  the  convention,  and  as  having,  therefore,  no 
responsibility  for  things  which  were  said  or  done? — I  shouldjsay  so,  if  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

83.503.  So  as  to  sever  what  I  may  call  the  connexion  of  Mr.  O’Connor  and 
Mr.  Healy  and  Father  Sheehy  from  what  I  may  call  any  extreme  speeches  or  extreme 
action  at  the  convention  ? — That  is  attaching  a  motive  to  the  fact.  I  state  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  am  not  able  to  testify  as  to  the  motive. 

83.504.  The  convention  is  called  by  six  representatives,  three  from  Ireland  and 
three  from  America.  Do  I  understand  you  that  signing  the  call  for  the  convention 
summoning  the  convention  is,  in  your  opinion,  not  taking  part  in  the  convention,  but 
being  only  spectators  ? — No,  I  should  say  it  does  not  involve  taking  part  any  more 
than  a  secretary  signing  a  call  would  involve  his  taking  part  in  subsequent  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

83.505.  I  must  put  this  again  to  you.  When  the  matter  came  up  again  in  June 
1882,  on  the  second  occasion  of  Mr.  Bright  making  the  attack  when  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
was  home,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Healy  were  in  the  House,  did  you  not  repeat  the 
statement  that  they  were  only  spectators  ? — Certainly,  and  I  consider  the  purport  of 
the  statement  accurate  now. 

83.506.  When  were  you  released  ? — I  was  released  on.  the  1st  November  1881. 

83.507.  You  were  not  in  prison  after  that  time  at  all,  I  think? — No. 

83.508.  Did  you  at  once  assist  in  the  work  of  “  United  Ireland,/  Mr.  O’Brien  being 
in  prison  ? — I  was  not  able  to  assist  in  anything  then.  I  was  not  able  to  walk. 

83.509.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  immediate  day  or  two.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 
I  mean  when  you  recovered  your  strength  ? — I  came  to  London  in  the  middle  of 
November. 

83.510.  I  am  not  really  asking  you  about  personal  matters,  I  assure  you,  or  wishing 
to  put  anything  absurd  before  you  ? — I  am  trying  to  put  it  before  you  accurately. 

83.511.  You  came  out  in  November.  When  were  you  able  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs  ;  how  soon  after  that  ? — I  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  in  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament. 

83.512.  When  were  you  well  enough  to  pay  attention  to  business  at  all  ? — I  w&3 
well  enough  to  cross  to  England  in  a  fortnight.  I  did  no  business  in  the  interval. 

83.513.  After  that  ? — After  that  I  was  well  enough  to  go  to  France  in  January. 

83.514.  Did  you  not  assist  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  matter  for,  and  the  publication  of  “United  Ireland”? — Not  in  January, 
because  I  left  on  the  2nd  January  for  France,  but  in  the  month  of  December  I  wrote 
one  or  two  articles. 

83.515.  Nothing  more  than  writing  articles  ? — Nothing  in  the  world  more — one  or 
two  casual  articles. 

83.516.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  may  call  the  general  editorial  work 
of  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

83.517.  You  were,  I  think  you  told  us,  a  journalist  before  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

83.518.  Of  course  you  were  perfectly  competent  to  do  it ;  a3  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did 
not.  Did  you  see  the  paper  before  it  was  issued  at  all  ? — No. 

83.519.  Where  was  it  printed  ? — I  do  not  know  even  that ;  but  I  know  Frank  Hugh 
O’Donnell,  then  a  Member  of  Parliament,  took  some  share  in  editing  it. 
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ODfoftlTrfcles°UraSSiStanCe?_Simplyt0  the  eXtent  0f  giving  the  manuscript  tor 

qq’^oo  ^here  y°u  ever  in  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  1882  ? — I  was 

to  return  for°thr  Session  WaS  ^  ^  9th  “  ik  T 

83,523.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No. 

^aS  that  °n.afount  °f  health  ?  Simply,  Mr.  Biggar  had  been  staying 
stayed”  th  himfhere  °f  “e  if  1  Went  over-  and  1  “d 

J^T  JOn  0ver  again  in  February  ?— In  February,  no. 
oo’fo^'  ?ad  y0U  been  Previously  there  in  the  early  part  of  1881  ?— Yes 
oofoi'  ™  b0W  long?— For  about^I  should  say,  perhaps  10  days. 

83.528.  Mr.  Egan  was  there  then,  I  think  ?— He  was.  J 

83.529.  Carrying  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  Paris  ?— That  was  the  initiatory 
meeting  where  we  went  over  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  secure  the 
funds  against  an  apprehended  raid  by  the  Government. 

83.530.  That  was  the  occasion  of  Egan’s  going  to  Paris  ? _ It  was 

8A3,A3\YAnd  J0U  W6nt  0ver  with’  1  think’  Mr-  Sullivan,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr  Harris* 
— And  others,  yes.  xixa  * 

other's  3I  think  0  KeUy’  Mr'  Healy’  and  Mr-  Biggar  Yes ;  and  there  were  still 
83,533.  Those  are  the  names  I  wish  to  get,  that  is  all. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  Mr.  Lockwood,  I  have  the  whole  of  Smyth’s  letter  if  vou 

wish  now  I  will  read  the  other  part  if  you  wish  it.  If  my  learned  friend  wishes  it 
of  course  1  will  read  it.  ’ 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  May  I  look  at  that  report  of  the  letter.  [The  “  Irishman  ”  report 
was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel .]  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  a 
lengthy  letter,  but  I  was  going  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  heading- 

^TKh  pPi0mtednthie  1®tter)>dir®c%  at  any  body  of  gentlemen.  It  is  headed,  I  see,’ 
1  he  Cloyne  Declaration.  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 


Ee-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. 

!oo?,53w  Fir,St  ofallNtbe  Attorney-General  has  asked  you  as  to  your  visit  to  Paris  in 
1881.  Was  the  sole  object  of  your  visit  then  the  establishment  of  the  League  in  Paris 
owing  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  with  regard  to  its  suppression  in 
Ireland  ?— The  sole  object  was  to  remove  the  fund  and  one  of  the  treasurers  adminis- 
tering  tne  fund  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Government,  because  otherwise,  at  any  moment 
the  Government  could  practically  end  the  League  by  sequestrating  the  fund  and  bv 
imprisoning  the  treasurer.  J 

83,535.  Do  you  remember  accurately  the  date  when  you  went  to  Paris  ? _ The  first 

visit  ? 

83,536  Yes  ?— It  was  while  Mr.  Forster’s  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill  was 
passing  through  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  in  the  month  of  February  1881. 

83.537.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?— Not  more  than  about  ten  days  :  perhaps 

not  so  much.  r  ^ 

83.538.  When  were  you  put  into  prison  ? — I  was  put  into  prison  on  the  14th  Octo¬ 
ber  1881,  the  day  after  Mr.  Parnell’s  arrest. 

83.539.  You  were  kept  there,  I  think,  till  November  1881  ?— Yes ;  I  was  kept  there 

in  bed  in  the  cell  for  18  days.  1 

83.540.  Y  ou  were  ill  then  ? — Yes.  I  was  taken  out  of  bed  to  the  prison. 

83.541.  And  then  you  left  Ireland,  I  think,  for  London  ? — As  soon  as  I  was  able 
to  walk,  in  fact  1  diove  out  one  day  and  managed  to  walk  a  few  paces  along  the  sea¬ 
wall  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  I  was  told  that  someone  saw  me  walking1  and  unless 
I  left  the  country  directly  I  should  be  re-arrested. 

83.542.  And  then  from  there  ? — From  there  after  six  weeks,  which  I  spent  under 
medical  care  in  London  of  Dr.  George  Johnson,  who  is  now  dead,  and  Dr  Neville  of 
Pimlico  Road,  I  went  to  Paris. 

83.543.  lor  the  purpose,  which  as  you  have  just  now  told  the  Attorney-General  of 
recruiting  your  health  ? — Simply.  Mr.  Biggar,  who  had  been  staying  in  Paris,  had 
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pressed  upon  me  that  the  place  would  probably  aid  in  mv  restoration  to  health  ;  and 
Dr.  Kelly,  a  physician,  urged  me  strongly  to  go  to  France,  and  if  possible,  to  the  South 
of  France.  The  doctor  found  an  incipient  lung  affection,  and  said  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  France. 

(The  President .)  He  was  not  asked  these  questions.  He  volunteered  it.  He  was 
only  asked  whether  he  took  part  in  managing  “  United  Ireland.”  Then  he  o-ave  his 
reasons  for  not  being  able  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  do  not  want  of  course  to  waste  time  in  discussing  it,  but  what 
was  m  my  mind  was  that  my  learned  friend  asked  whether  he  was  in  Paris  in  1881, 
and  I  understood  him  to  suggest  certain  objects  for  his  being  in  Paris  at  that  time  ; 
and  then  as  to  whether  he  was  not  in  Paris  at  a  later  date. 

(Ihe  Witness.)  I  was  there  on  one  occasion  fo?  the  transfer  of  the  funds. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  was  only  anxious  to  see  whether  he  was  there.  Of  course  one 
does  not  know  to  what  length  the  suggestions  go  in  these  questions,  but  I  felt  bound 
to  deal  with  them. 

83  544.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  visit  to  America.  Had  you  any  motive  or  object, 

t!*-  ^e^on’  ln  America  except  to  further  the  cause  which  you  had  at  heart, 

which  1  understand  you  to  say  you  believe  to  be  a  constitutional  one  ?— None  what¬ 
ever.  The  injunction  I  received  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  going  was,  to  endeavour  to  get 
as  much  substantial  help  as  possible  for  the  evicted  tenants  left  out  after  the  Arrears 
Act,  who  constituted  a  burden  of  8,OOOZ.  to  12,0002.  a  year  on  the  League  ;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  present  a  larger  number  of  candidates  to  the  country 
at  the  General  Election  then  believed  to  be  approaching ;  and  I  believed  in  furthering 
the  movement  of  the  League  I  was  taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  put  an  end 
to  all  secret  or  questionable  action  on  the  Irish  case. 

83.545.  Did  you  regard  those  who  came  to  the  meetings  which  you  addressed— (I 
think  there  were  only  some  three)  did  you  regard  those  persons  who  came  and 
supported  you  as  being  persons  at  any  rate  who  were  in  favour  of  the  objects  which 
you  were  advocating  ?— Yes,  I  had  conversations  with  them  in  the  hotel  and  in  various 
places  in  Boston,  and  nothing  struck  me  more,  my  Lords,  than  the  extent  to  which 
those  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  what  I  consider  to  be 

unjust  Jaws,  and  many  of  whom  had  suffered  grievously  in  English  prisons _ the 

uniformity  and  emphasis  with  which  these  men  declared  they  were  willing  to  suspend 
any  unconstitutional  or  questionable  action,  and  to  give  Mr.  Parnell  a  full°  opportunity 
and  fair  trial  of  trying  out  the  constitutional  policy.  * 

83.546.  Under  these  circumstances  did  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  rake  up  their 
past  life  and  lecture  them  ?— On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  have  been  most 
impertinent  and  intrusive  of  me  to  do  so,  and  I  think  any  Irish  public  leader  who 
attempted  to  take  up  an  inquisitorial  attitude  towards  the  political  acts  of  men  would 
be  scouted  by  the  public  opinion  of  that  country. 

83.547.  You  have  had  some  six  or  seven  naiies  put  to  you  as  the  names  of  persons 

you  met.  I  understand  you  to  say  some  of  them  you  have  recollection  of,  others  you 
TvfVe-i?0t  ‘  ^  ?°  n0t  I  the  slightest  personal  knowledge  of  anyone,  except 

Mr.  Egan,  and  one  or  two  other  Irishmen  whom  I  had  known  in  Ireland  in  former 
years,  and  who  had  emigrated.  The  rest  of  the  Convention  were  strangers  to  me,  and 
I  have  scarcely  heard  of  any  of  them  since. 

83.548.  I  will  not  deal  with  them  by  name,  but  I  will  deal  with  them  by  number, 
^fwi?  numb®rs  tjle  Attorney-General  put  to  you  of  names  insignificant  compared 
with  the  number  of  persons  you  met  l—l  met  many  hundreds.  1  ivas  tired  of  shaking 

hands.  I  here  were  delegates  there  from  every  State  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
Province  of  Canada.  J 

83.549.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  Had  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  in  any  way  mixed 

up  with  dynamite,  or  that  the  members  of  that  body  were  dynamitards  at  that  time? _ 

I  think  not  I  have  read  so  many  statements  in  the  Press  concerning  Irish  associa¬ 
tions,  and  have  heard  so  many  statements  which  I  knew  to  be  false,  made  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  extremely  hard  for  a  man  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  these 
statements.  I  regard  them  all  with  more  or  less  reserve.  As  1  say,  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  or  I  may  have  been  right,  but  I  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  mission  almost 
heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  ail  my  faculties  were  bent  on  the  discharge  of  mv 
mission  without  discredit.  I  may  have  been  wrong,  my  Lords,  or  I  may  have  been 
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right,  but  certainly  I  did  not  devote  any  attention  to  questions  outside  the  interest  of 
the  Land  League. 

83.550.  You  have  told  us  what  your  instructions  were.  Did  you  endeavour  loyally 
to  carry  out  those  instructions,  and  had  you  any  other  object  than  loyally  to  carry 
them  out  ? — Unquestionably  I  did  so  endeavour  to  such  an  extent  that  when  Mr.  Egan 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  requested  me  to  address  some  meeting  in  the  West,  I,  finding  that 
the  Presidential  campaign  was  in  progress,  and  that  Irishmen  were  upon  both  sides, 
and  fearing  any  meeting  I  might  attend  would  be  held  to  be  a  meeting  in  favour  of  one 
or  other  of  the  American  candidates,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  meetings, 
and  confined  myself  to  one  meetings  at  New  York  ;  I  was  so  anxious  to  confine  myself 
to  the  Irish  question,  and  to  do  nothing:  to  cause  disunion  between  Irishmen. 

83.551.  You  have  been  asked  as  t<?  an  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  the  part 
Mr.  O’Connor  and  Mr.  Healy  played  in  the  Convention  they  attended  in  Chicago  in  the 
end  of  18bl.  Had  you  heard  that  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O’Connor  had  addressed  one 
meeting,  and  one  meeting  only  ? — Not  the  Convention  but  another  meeting. 

83.552.  W e  will  deal  with  the  class  of  the  meeting  afterwards.  I  will  ask  you  first 
as  to  their  having  actually  addressed  a  meeting.  Had  you  heard  they  had  addressed 
one  and  one  only.  Do  you  remember? — I  am  under  the  impression  they  had  addressed 
one,  yes. 

83.553.  Had  you  heard  the  meeting  they  had  addressed  was  not  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention  but  an  evening  public  meeting? — Yes. 

83.554.  To  which,  of  course,  delegates  might  go  and  anybody  else? — A  great  public 
meeting. 

83.555.  You  may  have  been  right,  or  you  may  have  been  wrong,  in  the  opinion  you 
formed  upon  these  premises,  but  did  you  honestly  regard  that  as  being  conduct  which 
did  not  involve  active  participation  in  the  Convention  ? — I  considered  that  it  did  not 
involve  active  participation,  and  I  concluded,  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  O’Connor 
and  Mr.  Healy  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  that  they  considered 
it  was  not  open  to  them  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  Therefore, 

I  consider  it  unfair  and  unjust  to  saddle  them  with  responsibility  for  not  dissenting 
from  any  questionable  doctrine  uttered  there. 

83.556.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  Attorney- General,  that  you  had  no 
special  knowledge  of  their  taking  part  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  ? — No ;  I 
think  the  broad  fact  present  to  my  mind  was  that  they  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

83.557.  That  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  should  have  put  to  you  with  regard  to  your 
own  experience  in  America ;  do  you  remember  what  resolutions  were  passed  at  the 
Convention  which  you  attended? — I  remember  their  general  character. 

83.558.  Have  you  any  copy  of  them  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  they  were  as  constitutional 
as  could  be  passed  by  any  meeting  in  England.  I  think  they  are  on  the  record  of  the 
case. 

83.559.  {Mr.  Lockivood.)  May  I  hand  this  book  to  Mr.  Sexton  ?  Will  you  look  at 
page  2,622  of  the  proceedings  ?  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  it  at  present. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  right  in  supposing  those  to  be  the  resolutions  ? — These  are 
the  resolutions. 

83.560.  J ust  look  them  over,  and  I  will  presently  call  your  attention  to  them  ;  are 
those  the  resolutions  ? — Yes. 

33.561.  {Mr.  Lockwood.)  My  Lord,  I  have  found  them,  or  at  least  one  of  my  learned 
friends  has  found  them ;  they  are  at  page  2,622  ;  they  are  on  the  notes  already  ? — 
They  are. 

83.562.  Therefore,  if  we  get  that  reference  upon  the  notes  in  connexion  with  your 
evidence,  that  will  be  sufficient,  without  reading  them  again.  Those  are  resolutions 
which  were  brought  to  your  notice,  of  which  you  approved  ? — They  were  brought  to 
my  notice  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  I  think  I  suggested  one  or  two 
insignificant  alterations.  They  were  adopted,  and  they  have  my  full  approval. 

83.563.  I  see  the  7th  is— 

“  That  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  race  is  due  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
executive  of  the  League,  Alexander  Sullivan,  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  his  course  he  has  shown  consummate  skill  and 
“  exalted  patriotism 

and  you  afterwards,  I  believe,  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 
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83.564.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  was  not  fully  entitled 
to  tjie  tribute  you  paid  to  him  ? — I  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity  according  to  my 
knowledge.  My  knowledge  of  him  was  public.  I  spoke  from  his  public  letters  and 
speeches.  I  knew  he  held  a  public  office,  and  also  a  distinguished  position  in  the  legal 
profession.  I  considered  him  to  be  a  man  of  ability  and  of  eminent  public  spirit. 

83.565.  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  your  connexion  with  the  Convention,  and  also 
your  observations  upon  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O’Connor’s  connexion  with  the  Convention 
in  1881.  Now  a  letter  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  has  been  referred  to.  Did  you  know 
Mr.  Smyth  personally  ? — I  did. 

83.566.  Do  you  say  that  he  was  connected  with  Mr.  John  Mitchel  ?  —  He  was 
connected  with  the  escape  of  Mr.  John  Mitchel  from  a  penal  settlement  in  Australia. 

83.567.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  explain  a  passage  which  I  find  at  page  3372. 
I  will  read  it.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Irish  World.” 

“  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.  is  quite  willing  now-a-days  to  do  not  a  thing  that  shall 
“  ‘  disturb  society,’  and  quite  agrees  with — 
then  there  is  a  blank,  I  do  not  know  why — 

“  all  the  respectables  (idlers)  of  society  that  a  mixture  of  good . 

“  (devils) — 

I  am  reading  it  as  it  is.  It  appears  to  be  rather  incoherent  from  this. 

“  landlords  would  benefit  society.  As  to  pulling  down  what  John  Mitchel,  his 
“  masters  designated,  the  Pirate  ‘  Flag  of  Britain ,’  as  to  getting  Irish  women  to 
“  fling  out  vitrol  upon  the  ruffianly  soldiery  which  English  felony  may  send  over 
“  to  Ireland,  as  John  Mitchel  taught  Mr.  Smyth  sood  after  his  college  days. 
“  Tut,  tut.  The  Smyth  of  to-day  is  not  that  kind  of  a  patriot  at  all.  He  would 
“  not  now,  after  the  teaching  of  O’Connell,  take  the  liberty  of  Ireland  if  it  cost 
“  one  drop  of  blood.  Not  he  !  Not  he  ! 

Do  you  know  what  that  refers  to  ? — I  suppose  it  refers  to  his  adoption  in  his 
earlier  life  of  the  political  doctrines  of  John  Mitchel. 

83.568.  Do  you  know  that  the  incidents  there  alluded  to  actually  were  incidents  in 
connexion  with  the  movement  of  Mitchel?  Do  you  know  that  from  your  knowledge 
of  Irish  history? — Will  you  again  specify  any  particular  incident. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  He  can  hardly  have  any  personal  knowledge. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Did  I  say  personal  knowledge  ? 

(The  President.)  No,  I  think  you  said  knowledge  of  Irish  history. 

83.569.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  As  I  understand  you  had  no  knowledge  of  these  facts  to 
which  I  have  just  called  your  attention.  If  not,  I  must  get  the  information  else¬ 
where.  I  think  it  is  pretty  self-evident  ?— Will  you  kindly  specify  again  what 
particular  incident  ? 

83.570.  (Mr.  Lockwood.) - 

“  As  to  pulling  down  what  John  Mitchell,  his  master,  designated  the  ‘  Pirate 
“  ‘  Flag  of  Britain,’  as  to  getting  Irishwomen  to  fling  out  vitriol  upon  the  ruffianly 
“  soldiery  which  English  felony  may  send  over  to  Ireland,  as  John  Mitchell 
“  taught  Mr.  Smyth  soon  after  his  college  days.” 

Writings  to  that  effect,  that  in  cases  of  conflict,  vitriol  might  be  used  against  the 
soldiery,  did  appear  in  a  newspaper  edited  at  that  time,  the  “  Irish  Felon,”  1  think  it 
was. 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  understand  that  is  a  sneer  at  Mr.  Smyth.  “  It  is  all  very  well.” 

(The  President.)  He  was  once  the  pupil  of  John  Mitchell,  now  he  talks  in  a  different 
tone.  That  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

83.571.  (Mr.  Lockwood.)  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  obvious  from  the  language  of  the 
extract  itself,  but  it  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  Mx.  Sexton  could  give  us  some  definite 
information  upon  it  ? — I  am  perfectly  aware  that  writings  to  that  effect  did  appear  in 
the  newspaper. 

83.572.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  “  Irish 
“  World.”  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  “Irish  World”  was  stamped  with  some 
mark  for  distribution  in  the  Land  League  office.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  so, 
or  whether  when  the  papers  came  over  they  actually  bore  any  stamp  upon  them  ?— 
No  stamp  of  the  League  Office  would  frank  them  through  the  Post  Office.  It  must 
have  been  a  post  office  mark. 
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83,573.  There  was  a  stamp,  “  For  free  distribution”  ? — No,  there  was  a  Mr.  Larkin 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  Irish  World,  in  Dublin  in  the  summer  of  1881  when 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  organising  department  of  the  League.  He  constantly’ called 
at  the  League,  daily.  He  received  letters  there,  He  wrote  letters  there,  and  he  was 
the  correspondent  of  the  World,  I  think,  at  the  time,  and  my  belief  is,  if  any  copies 
of  the  Irish  World  were  circulated  free  in  Ireland,  it  was  through  the  agency  of 
Larkin  the  correspondent.  I  never  heard,  and  do  not  believe,  and  should  not  have 
sanctioned  it  if  I  had  known,  that  any  copies  of  the  Irish  World  were  ever  circulated 
there  at  the  expense  of  a  penny  of  the  money  of  the  League. 

83,5/4.  You  were  asked  also  as  to  the  part  you  took  with  regard  to  the  defence  of 
some^of  your  constituents,  whom  my  learned  friend  called  the  Tubbercurry  prisoners  ? 

83.575.  Were  those  men  acquitted  ?— They  were  not  only  acquitted,  but  in  the  first 
prosecution,  the  prosecution  of  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  the  jury,  a  jury  specially  packed 
after  the  manner  of  manipulation  very  familiar  in  Ireland,  not  only  acquitted  the 
prisoner,  but  added  what  I  consider  to  be  an  unparallelled  rider,  a  rider  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecution,  and  after  that  the  Government  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  proceed  tyith  the  prosecution  of  the  11  others.  They  were  my  constituents.  I 
considered  them  innocent,  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  stand  by  them. 

83.576.  And  they  were  shown  to  be  so? — Quite  so. 

83.577 .  You  are  not  ashamed  of  that  ? — Ashamed  of  it !  Proud  of  it. 

83.578.  I  think  you  have  told  me  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr  Parnell  in 

Paris,  and  also  before  you  went  to  America  ?— Yes.  ' 

83.579.  \  ou  have  also,  I  think  told  us  ? — I  have  not  told  you  about  Paris. 

83.580.  That  was  before  you  went  to  America  ? — Yes,  1882. 

83.581.  That  is  sometime  before  you  went  to  America? — Yes. 

r  83,582.  You  alluded  to  that  in  the  cross-examination  by  the  Attorney- General ? _ 

Yes,  I  went  to  Paris  for  the  Easter  recess  for  the  holiday  in  1882,  and  whilst  I  was 
there,  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  released  upon  parole  from 
Rilmainliam  Prison,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  nephew,  who  had  died  in  Paris  At 
the  hotel  where  I  stayed,  the  Hotel  Normandy,  I  received  word  from  Mr.  Parnell  that 
he  was  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  would  see  me  if  I  called  upon  him.  I  called  and  saw 
him  m  a  public  room,  and  we  had  a  conversation. 

83,583.  Was  that  in  reference  to  the  No  Rent  Manifesto  ?— Yes,  partly,  he  told  me 
the  No  Rent  Manifesto  had  been  practically  withdrawn.  He  told  me  that  the  larger 
tenants  who  could  pay  rent  in  Ireland  had  paid  it,  and  the  critical  question  of  the 
moment  was  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  smaller  tenants,  whom  he  estimated  to  be 
about  100,000,  who  had  not  paid  their  rent,  and  were  not  able  to  pay  it. 

-d  ■ ''  Lockwodd.)  Might  I  read  this  with  regard  to  that  question  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  and  the  repudiation,  or  the  alleged 
repudiation,  which  my  learned  friend  referred  to  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  0‘Kelly 
and  Mr.  Sexton.  The  Prime  Minister  goes  on  to  say : — 

“  ^he  statements  which  I  have  received  have  been  statements  from  members 
of  this  House ;  and  it  will  be  for  those  members  of  this  House,  one  of  whom,  I 
believe,  is  not  in  his  place  now — perhaps  the  most  important  of  them — to  consider 
when  they,  or  whether  they,  shall  make  declarations  in  relation  to  the  subject- 
matter  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  the  meantime,  I  stand,  in  the  face  of  the 
House,  upon  the  declaration  I  have  made,  that  we  have  had  voluntarily  tendered 
to  us  information  with  regard  to  the  intentions  and  views  of  Irish  members  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  which  has  led  us  to  the  judgment  we  have 
formed,  and  by  that  judgment  we  will  stand.” 

Your  Lordship  will  see,  the  Prime  Minister  there  indicates  that  they  have  had  an 
expression  of  intention,  and  that  there  has  not  been  any  distinct  and  definite  repudia¬ 
tion  made  at  that  time,  and  the  disclaimer,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  to  that  effect. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  have  not  quite  followed  it  in  that  sense.  Mr.  Sexton  says, 

“  1  was  only  denying  that  I  had  put  my  hand  to  a  specific  document.” 

(Mr.  Lockwood.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  Well,  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  was  in  a  different 
sense,  namely,  an  expression  of  intention,  and  such  an  avowal  as  Mr.  Sexton  says  he 
made  would  have  led  me  to  supsose  he  was  not  merely  denying  he  had  put  his  hand  to 
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a  particular  document,  but  that  his  statement  was  general.  However,  I  am  only 
stating  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind. 

( The  Witness.)  If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  a  moment  to  interpose,  the  position 
was  this  :  There  was  a  suspicion  being  generated  that  some  of  the  members  who  had 
been  in  prison  had  procured  their  own  release  by  a  formal  engagement  upon  political 
questions.  What  I  was  denying  was  that  any  such  engagement  had  been  made,  but 
I  fully  adopt  the  later  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  read  by  the  learned  counsel,  that 
no  doubt  there  had  been  an  expression  of  intention. 

83.584.  {The  President.)  That  is  what  it  seemed  tome  to  be  at  the  time.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Mr.  Sexton’s  denial  was  in  effect  a  denial  of  that  intention  ?— It  was  not 
intended  to  be  so. 

83.585.  {The  President,)  I  am  quite  subject  to  be  corrected? — My  intention  was  to 
deny  that  any  members  of  Parliament  had  procured  their  own  release  by  entering  into 
an  engagement. 

83.586.  {Mr.  Lochwood.)  Then  the  Prime  Minister  goes  on  after  some  other 
references  to  this  matter : — 

I  have  been  endeavouring  distinctly  to  convey  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
more  dignified  and  more  just  to  leave  it  to  hon.  Members  of  this  House,  who 
either  are  present  or  will  shortly  be  present  in  this  House,  to  make  their  own 
declarations  upon  that  subject,  rather  than  that  those  declarations  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  House  second-hand.  What  we  are  responsible  for  is  the 
judgment  we  have  formed  upon  the  information  tendered  us  ;  and  as  regards  any 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  materials  of  that  jndgment,  I  should  think  that 
common  courtesy  to  those  hon.  gentlemen  dictates,  on  my  part,  that  I  should 
leave  them,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  to  be  their  own  spokesmen.” 

I  believe,  as  a  fact,  you  had  not  made  any  bargain  for  your  liberty  ? — My  liberty  was 
not  concerned,  but  the  other  members  had  not. 

83.587.  These  other  gentlemen  ?  —  Yes,  but  the  expectation  there  stated  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  declaration  of  intention  made  by 
Mr.  Parnell  to  me,  because  Mr.  Parnell  pressed  upon  me  the  urgency  of  putting  for¬ 
ward  Mr.  John  Redmond’s  Land  Bill,  which  stood  for  second  reading,  and  procuring 
remedial  legislation  upon  arrears,  thereby  preventing  evictions  and  diminishing  crime, 
the  extension  of  which  he  greatly  feared  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  tenants  in 
distress. 

83.588.  I  think  you  have  given  now  an  explanation  upon  those  matters  you  wished 
to  explain.  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask.  Have  you  ever,  at  any  time,  been  a 
member  of  any  secret  society  or  organisation  whatever  ? — Never,  except  the  Foresters  ; 
they  are  exempted. 

83.589.  They  are  a  harmless  and  sometimes  convvial  body? — I  know  the  harm¬ 
lessness  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  the  conviviality. 


Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  M.P.,  sworn :  Examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

83.590.  Are  you  a  barrister  practising  at  the  Irish  bar,  and  also  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  City  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

83.591.  I  believe  that  you  lived  in  Kerry  until  1880  or  1881  ? — I  lived  in  Kerry  from 
the  end  of  1872.  I  am  not  a  native  of  Kerry.  I  am  a  native  of  West  Cork,  bat  I  went 
to  live  in  Kerry  in  1872,  and  resided  there  until  1881. 

83.592.  In  1878  did  you  establish  the  Kerry  Sentinel  in  Tralee  ? — Yes. 

83.593.  I  believe  that  early  in  1879  there  were  symptoms  of  very  severe  distress  in 
Kerry — is  that  so  ? — Yes,  early  in  1879  there  were  symptoms  of  very  severe  distress. 

83.594.  And  was  attention  called  to  these  circumstances  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
and  conferences  of  clergy  and  other  public  bodies  ? — Yes. 

83.595.  And  also  by  yourself  in  your  paper  ? — And  also  by  myself  in  my  paper.  I 
think  the  first  article  I  wrote  upon  the  distress  was  in  June  1879,  and  from  June  1879 
up  to  1880  I  wrote  almost  weekly  articles,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  landlords  to 
the  concessions  that  were  being  made  in  England  to  English  tenants,  where  there  was 
a  depression  at  the  same  time,  and  requested  them  to  follow  their  example.  Those 
articles  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  read  to  the  court ;  they  were  extremely  moderate, 
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pr0dUCed  n0  ^et-they  were  warnings  to  th 


83,600.  During  the  year  1880,  we  know  that  Mr.  Forster  took  office,  and  a  Bill 


was  introduced  by  the  Government  for  the  compensation  of  disturbances  ?— Yes 

83  601.  That  was  in  1880 ;  and  we  know  also  that  that  Bill  was  rejected.  ’  I  wish 
to  ask  you,  did  that  produce  a  serious  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  Yes  •  the 
people  had  hoped  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Forster— he  made  a  very  sympathetic 
speech,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  at  the  introduction  of  that  Bill— but  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  hope  from  his  administration,  and  after  the  rejection  of  his  Bill  the  hopes 
of  the  people  were  considerably  dashed,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  was  very 
much  injured  thereby.  J 

83,602.  In  September  1880  did  the  landlords  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Court  House  at 
Ki  Harney  ? — Yes. 

83,603  Of  course,  that  was  a  private  meeting  ?— It  was  a  private  meeting,  and  of 
its  proceedings  there  I  can  say  nothing  except  as  I  judge  by  the  results  afterwards 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  landlords. 

83.604.  In  September  1880  were  there  evictions,  and  were  there  three  houses  burnt 
m  a  week  after  the  evictions  ? — Yes. 

83.605.  By  Mr  Hussey,  or  his  agent  ?— There  were  evictions  at  different  parts  of 
the  county,  and  after  the  evictions  the  houses  of  the  evicted  families  were  set  fire  to. 
lhat  was  a  policy  which  I  think  very  much  aggravated  the  situation  in  Kerry  at  the 

timo  * 


83.606.  That  occurred  in  Kerry  ?— In  September  1880. 

83.607.  And  in  September  of  1880,  or  rather  in  October  of  1880,  did  you  take  steps 

to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Tralee  ?— Yes,  after  the  rejection  of  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  there  was  no  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  Kerry 
at  that  time,  with  one  exception.  °  J 

83.608.  And  did  you  thereupon  busy  yourself  in  the  organisation  of  Land  Leagues 
in  different  parts  of  Kerry  ? — I  did. 

83.609.  \ou  were  not  a  paid  organiser  ? — No,  I  was  never  a  paid  organiser;  subse¬ 
quently  I  assisted  the  League  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  at  a  later  period. 

83.610.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  had  better  ask  you  about  a  speech  which  is  in  print 

or  ratner  which  is  a  speech  that  was  proved  by  a  witness  from  longhand  notes _ a 

speech  of  Mr.  Boyton  on  the  4th  March  1881  at  Kellarglin.  That  is  the  speech  in 
which  he  says  : —  r 

“We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be 
shot  at  any  man’s  hands.  I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages 
by  n^bt,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out 
blow  them  out  in  the  daytime.” 

I  here  was  an  examination  about  that  which  I  need  not  refer  your  Lordships  to  I  may 
have  hereafter  to  do  so  ?— I  have  seen  the  copy  of  that  speech.  I  was  present  when  the 
speech  was  delivered,  and  the  report  of  the  speech  by  .the  policeman  here  conveys  in 


no  way  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Boyton  when  he  had  spoken.  That  speech  was  referred  to 
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afterwards  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Boyton’s 
arrest,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  at  the  time  to  the  gross  injustice  which  was  done 
by  the  speech  ;  it  was  never  published  in  any  newspaper,  and  that  was  the  only  report 
that  Mr.  Forster  could  have  acted  upon. 

83.611.  We  only  had  a  part  of  it,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  it  pretended  to  be  the 
complete  speech,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  witness  who  proved  it.  Was 
Boyton’s  speech  as  delivered,  in  fact,  a  speech  inciting  to  crime? — No.  A  portion  of 
his  speech,  I  considered,  was  couched  in  dangerous  language,  but  the  speech  Avas 
delivered  with  the  object  of  denouncing  moonlighting,  which  was  then  taking  place 
in  Kerry,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  dissuade  the  people  from  moonlighting,  he  used 
what  I  now,  and  what  I  then  considered,  rather  a  rash  argument,  and  that  is,  he  used 
the  same  expression  Mr.  Dillon  had  used  a  short  time  before  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  he  said,  “  I  can  understand  a  man  who  has  a  grievance  against  a  landlord, 
“  shooting  him  in  broad  daylight,  when  evicting  him  from  his  home,  or  something  of 
“  that  kind.  ”  I  think  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  have  said,  and  I  told  him  so  at  the 
time. 

83.612.  You  say  you  told  him  so  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

83.613.  Now,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  also  were  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Thomas 
Connor,  the  informer? — Yes,  Connor  or  O’Connor. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith)  Thomas  Connors,  I  think,  was  it  not  ? 

(The  Witness.)  No,  there  was  no  S,  my  Lord,  it  was  either  Connor  or  O’Connor. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  at  page  1344  and  1360. 

83.614.  I  will  take  you  to  this  generally.  Are  you  aware  that  you  ever  saw  Connor 
in  your  life  before  you  came  into  Court  ? — I  never  saw  him  until  I  saw  him  in  the 
witness-box  here. 

■  83,615.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  or  with  anybody  else  with 
regard  to  intimidating  voters  for  the  office  of  poor  law  guardians,  or  any  other  office  ? 
— Most  certainly,  never. 

83.616.  Did  you  ever  promise  him  money,  or  send  him  money,  or  send  anybody  else 
money  for  any  such  purpose  ? — Never. 

83.617.  Is  his  statement  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end  ? — His  statement  with 
regard  to  me  is  a  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end,  with  this  foundation,  that  it  is 
true  I  did  attend  a  meeting  in  support  of  the  guardians  at  the  period  which  he 
mentioned.  Everything  else  in  his  statement,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  an  absolute 
falsehood. 

83.618.  Did  you  ever  take  a  party  at  night  to  intimidate  voters,  or  did  you  ever  use 
the  language  he  suggests? — No,  anyone  who  knows  me  in  Ireland  would  know  that  I 
would  be  one  of  its  strongest  opponents. 

83.619.  Have  you  seen  a  letter  which  was  produced  subsequently  from  the 
National  League  office,  referring  to  an  application  of  the  Currow  Branch  for  money 
for  the  support  of  tenants? — Yes,  the  original  letter  was  handed  in  evidence. 

83.620.  Ihis  is  a  letter  in  which  you  say  the  place  is  disquieted,  and  you  will  not 
give  any  money  until  it  is  quieter  ? — That  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Kerry  at  the 
time  that  the  district  was  disturbed,  refusing  to  make  grants  to  evicted  tenants,  and 
though  they  did  receive  grants,  and  their  cases  were  meritorious,  we  thought  it  wiser 
and  better  to  refuse,  lest  the  friends  of  the  tenants  should  think  we  had  any  sympathy 
with  tne  outrages  that  were  taking  place,  and  letters  of  that  kind  have  been  sent  by 
me  to  other  districts  besides  the  district  named  by  the  witness. 

83.621.  You  have  anticipated  me  ;  there  were  other  letters? — Other  letters;  some 
are  preduced  here. 

83.622.  You  wrote  that  letter.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
another  letter  of  even  date  containing  any  different  insinuations  ? — None  whatever  ;  it 
is  perfectly  absurd  to  suggest  it. 

83.623.  I  refer  now  to  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Davis,  page  1118,  in  which  he 
states  that  Boyton  went  to  Castleisland,  and  that  he  had  private  information  that 
Boy  ton  then  got  up  a  secret  society.  Were  you  with  Boyton  when  he  was  in  Castle¬ 
island  ?— I  was.  I  accompanied  Boyton,  I  think,  to  most  places  he  visited  in  Kerry. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  accompanying  him  to  Castleisland.  We  attended  a 
public  meeting  of  the  branch  in  Castleisland,  which  he  addressed,  and  then  he  and 
I  subsequently  addressed  a  meeting  in  the  evening.  He  was  altogether,  I  should 
think,  about  some  three  or  four  hours  in  Castleisland,  and  most  certainly  he  had  no 
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opportunity  of  instituting  any  secret  organisation,  or  encouraging  any  secret  organisa- 
tion  there  wit  tmy  observing  it,  and  he  certainly  did  not  do  so. 

83.624.  Was  he,  as  far  as  you  know,  only  the  once  there  ? — He  was  only  the  once 

there.  J 

83.625.  Did  you  make  a  speech  at  the  same  time  ? — I  did,  and  both  he  and  I  in  our 

speeches  condemned  moonlighting  and  raids  for  arms  that  were  taking  place  there  at 
that  time.  r 

83.626.  Did  you  make  many  speeches  (finishing  with  your  speeches)  in  the  course 
of  this  agitation  ? — Yes,  I  have  made  many  speeches  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
agitation,  and  at  the  early  time  of  the  National  League  ;  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  not  made  many  speeches.  I  had  to  attend  to  the  work  of  the  office. 

83.627.  And  have  those  been  in  the  presence  of  police  reporters — many  of  them  — 
Always.  E\er^  meeting  I  attended  where  there  was  a  police  reporter  presen  I 
obtained  him  a  place  on  the  platform. 

83.628.  Could  you  count  them  by  scores  or  hundreds  ? — I  should  think  by  hundreds. 

83.629.  And  was  that  your  habit  whenever  the  occasion  arose,  that  you  denounced 
crime  of  all  kinds  ? — I  do  not  think  any  speech  of  mine  can  be  produced  here,  fully 
reported,  which  does  not  contain  denunciations  of  crime  during  that  period.  Certainly 
no  speech  of  mine  delivered  in  Kerry,  or  in  any  district  where  denunciations  of  crime 
was  called  for. 

83.630.  I  believe  you  were  arrested  as  a  suspect  ? — I  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  in 
June  1881. 

83.631.  And  were  you  kept  in  prison  until  the  end  of  May  1882? — I  was  kept  in 
prison  12  months,  until  the  end  of  May  1882,  and  the  speech  I  was  in  prison  for  is  in 
evidence,  and  I  should  wish  to  invite  their  Lordships  to  read  that  speech,  to  show  the 
injustice  of  imprisoning  me  for  that  speech. 

83.632.  Can  you  give  us  the  reference  to  it  ? — It  is  a  speech  delivered  at  Mote,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath. 

83.633.  Was  that  shortly  after  the  National  League  was  started? — Yes,  there  were 
two  intervening  organisations,  the  Land  and  Labour  League,  and  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  Committee.  I  did  not  become  a  member  of  those. 

83.634.  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  with  regard  to  that  ? — Their  funds  have  been 
mentioned  here,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  particulars  as  portions  of  the  one 
organisation.  There  have  been  two  Mansion  House  Funds.  There  had  been  a  Mansion 
House  Relief  Fund  previously  to  1881,  and  a  Mansion  House  evicted  Tenants  Fund 
subsequently  to  1882  or  in  1882. 

83.635.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  evidence  tending  to  incriminate  those  par¬ 
ticular  Leagues,  as  far  as  I  remember,  but  as  far  as  you  know,  where  those  Leagues 
perfectly  free  from  crime  ? — I  was  not  a  member  of  either  of  those  Leagues,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  allegation  of  that  sort. 

83.636.  Was  there  a  combination  of  landlords  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
League  in  1882? — Yes;  there  was  a  combination  of  the  landlords  acting  upon  a 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Forster’s,  in  which  he  made  what  I  considered  a  very  unwise  speech, 
asking  the  landlords  to  combine,  after  the  Act  had  been  passed,  but  really  before  the 
Irish  tenants  could  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  combined,  and  it 
was  some  time  after  that  combination  that  the  Irish  Land  League  was  established. 

83.637.  Mr.  O’Brien  mentioned  it  in  his  evidence.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
the  circular  of  the  Irish  landlords  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  Mr.  O’Brien  procured  it 
and  sent  it  here,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  presented  to  their  Lordships 
or  not. 

83.638.  ^ou  then,  I  believe,  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Irish  National 
League  ? — I  did,  and  since  that  period  for  the  past  seven  years,  I  may  almost  say,  I 
have  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  National  League. 

83.639.  You  were  the  Secretary  of  it  from  the  commencement  ? — Yes. 

83.640.  And,  in  fact,  you  have  had  the  management  of  the  Irish  National  League 
all  through  ? — Yes. 

83.641.  In  October  of  1882,  is  that  so  ?— Yes,  since  October  of  1882. 

83.642.  At  first,  I  believe,  the  National  League  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of 
dealing  with  evicted  tenants,  because  that  was  dealt  with  by  the  Mansion  House 
( Committee  ?— Yes.  It  was  not  the  principal  object  of  the  League  to  direct  attention 
to  the  agrarian  question.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  organisations,  we  had  a  much 
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broader  platform  than  we  had  in  the  Land  League,  and  men  who  had  not  belonged  to 
the  Land  League  joined  our  organisation.  I  think  of  the  new  executive  of  the 
National  League  we  had  only  some  eight  members  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Land  League  or  taken  any  part  in  its  proceedings.  _ 

83.643.  When  you  say  the  National  League  in  its  formation  did  not  deal  with  the 
tenants,  was  that  question  being  dealt  with  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  ?  Yes. 
The  Mansion  House  Committee  had  charge  of  two  departments  connected  with  the 
tenants,  to  give  relief  and  grants  to  tenants  who  had  been  evicted  during  the  League 
times,  and  it  also  continued  the  procedure  under  the  Arrears  Act,  and  brought  into 
Court  the  cases  of  those  tenants  who  were  in  arrears,  and  got  them  the  remission  of 
rent  allowed  them  by  the  Arrears  Act. 

83.644.  The  point  I  was  on  is,  as  far  as  the  relief  of  tenants  was  concerned,  that 
was  left  to  the  Mansion  House  Committee  ? — That  was  left  to  the  Mansion  House 
Committee.  We  had  nothing  to  say  to  that. 

83  645.  Eor  the  first  12  months  ?— Until  July  1883.  < 

83.646.  And  the  Mansion  House  Committee  then  ceased  to  exist,  I  believe  ? — Yes, 

and  transferred  their  books  and  papers  to  us.  .  . 

83.647.  Their  duties  were  shifted  over  to  the  Irish  National  League  ? — Yes. 

83.648.  Now  I  believe  you  have  had  to  do  with  the  organising  of  this  National 
League  ?— I  have  had  to  do— well,  I  may  say  with  the  assistance  of  the  organisation 
committee,  to  whom  I  have  to  apply  for  advice — I  may  say  I  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  policy  and  management  of  the  National  League  since  then,  and  its  dealings 

its  br&ncliGS.  i 

83.649.  Did  you  employ  any  paid  organisers  during  the  whole  time  ? — Never.  I 
have  organised  all  the  branches  of  the  League  by  letters  from  my  office. 

83.650.  Was  it  the  practice  for  you  to  receive  75  per  cent,  of  the  funds  from  these 

local  Leagues  ? — Yes.  , 

83.651.  And  in  cases  of  relief  of  distress  and  so  forth,  you  found  money  tor  it  ?— 
We  make  grants  to  those  districts  where  grants  are  required,  and  we  require  all  the 
branches  to  send  us  75  per  cent,  of  their  receipts,  leaving  them  25  per  cent,  for  rent 
of  their  rooms  and  other  expenses,  supplying  newspapers  very  often,  because  some¬ 
times  they  were  clubs  as  well  as  branches  of  the  League. 

83.652.  I  believe  the  accounts  of  the  League  have  been  regularly  audited?— By  a 
public  firm  of  accountants.  I  have  copies  here  of  the  audits,  if  their  Lordships  choose 
to  refer  to  them,  for  every  year.  I  have  the  certified  copy  of  the  public  auditors 
since  then. 

83.653.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  dealt  with  by  this  League.  In  regard  to 
the  National  League,  has  there  ever  been  any  payment  in  connexion  with  outrage 
of  any  kind  ? — Most  certainly  not. 

83.654.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years,  I  suppose,  the  League  was  gradually 
gaining  in  numbers?— The  League  was  gradually  gaining  in  numbers.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years  we  were  making  efforts  to  extend  it  in  the  portions  of  Ireland 
that  were  quiet.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  outrages  prevailed  to  a  large  extent, 
I  made  no  effort  to  encourage  the  formation  of  branches  of  the  League.  I  wanted  to 
keep  our  organisation  free  from  any  districts  where  crime  had  prevailed,  and  it  was 
only  in  1885,  when  branches  began  to  be  formed  there,  when  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  county  should  take  part  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
General  Election. 

83.655.  I  believe  you  have  had  in  fact  correspondence  with  different  branches 
whenever  any  irregularity  on  their  part  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  ?  Yes. 

83.656.  One  letter  we  had  put  in  the  other  day  ?— Some  letters  were  put  in  earlier 
in  the  case  here,  but  when  the  organisations  became  extensive,  at  first  I  had  not  very 
much  trouble  of  that  kind,  but  when  the  organisations  became  extensive  and  numbered 
1,700  branches,  of  course  irregularities  did  crop  up  occasionally,  and  evidence  came 
before  me  of  a  man  who  was  trying  to  use  the  organisation  for  his  own  peisonal  ends, 
trying  to  boycott  a  rival  trader,  or  for  some  purposes  which  could  not  possibly  belong 
to  the  organisation,  and  in  every  case  of  tnat  kind  I  made  ellorts  to  repress  it.  In 
some  cases  applications  were  made  by  the  landlord  to  me,  and  I  always  interfered 
whenever  it  endeavoured  to  do  them  injustice,  and  if  necessary  to  repress  the  blanch 
of  the  League  if  I  thought  their  conduct  was  unreasonable. 
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83.657.  I  will  take  a  few,  and  if  necessary,  I  can  supply  others,  I  will  take  the  first 
five  or  six  which  I  think  will  illustrate  my  point,  and  of  course  I  will  hand  them  to 
my  learned  friend  when  I  have  read  them.  April  3rd  1884,  to  Mr.  Powell  of  New 
Town.  All  these  of  course  are  in  the  letter  books  ?— The  letter  books  are  here  -  all 
my  letter  books  since  that  period. 

83.658. 

“  Dear  Sir, 

<(  “  In  reP]y  to  y°ur  Jetter  asking  for  information  as  to  what  course  your  local 

■  branch  would  adopt  with  regard  to  members  who  oppose  the  candidates  selected  by 
the  branch  for  the  Poor  Law  Elections,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
“  your  branch  should  not  undertake  to  expel  anyone  for  their  vote  upon  a  subject 
•  of  this  kind,  iheir  are  many  questions  involved  in  the  Poor  Law  Elections 
“which  we  cannot  overlook;  and  while  we  are  most  desirous  that  the  local 
“  branches  should  have  paramount  influence  in  their  various  districts,  we  think  it 
‘  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  league,  or  the  safety  of  the  movement  in 
“  general  that  you  should  expel  anyone  who  voted  against  the  wish  of  the  branch 
“  m  a  Poor  Law  Election  ”  ? — I  should  like  just  to.  read  the  end  of  the  letter. 

If  your  branch  is  well  organised,  if  they  include  the  Nationalists  of  the 
distiict,  they  need  have  no  fear  that  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  influence  to 
carry  their  candidate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  well  organised,  it  becomes 
dictation  on  their  par j  to  force  a  candidate  upon  any  section  of  the  people;  and 
“to  my  mind  it  is  the  grossest  interference  with  "liberty  on  the  part  of  the 
membeis  of  youi  bianch  to  proceed  to  expel  any  man  for  the  free  exercise  of  his 
“  vote.” 

83.659.  I  see  some  of  that  relates  to  poor  law  guardians.  There  is  another  letter 

of  the  4th  of  April  relating  to  poor  law  guardians,  the  same  subject  ? — A  great  many 
of  my  letters  will  be  found  to  be  on  that  subject.  J 

83.660.  On  the  17th  July  1885  I  find  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  Byan,  Finlay,  BorrisoleiMi  • 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  14th.  In  reply,  I 
"  trust  the  labourers  of  your  locality  will  have  sufficient  sense  not  to  handicap 
men  vho  have  to  compete  with  America  and  other  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  trust  the  farmers  will,  as  far  as  practicable  give 
“  preference  to  labour  when  obtainable. 

“  A  committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  both  sides  might  mutually  a°ree  to 
tide  over  the  difficulty.  Boycotting  notices,  or  anything  which  might  lead  to 

“  outrage,  cannot  be  other  than  the  work  of  the  enemies  of  the  Irish  National 
“  Cause.” 

Yes,  that  refers  to  some  endeavour  among  the  labourers  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
employ  labour  instead  of  machine  work.  That  is  a  trouble,  I  believe,  in  most 
agricultural  districts.  I  believe  it  occasionally  turns  up  in  England. 

83,661-2.  There  is  another  reference  to  an  outrage.  I  do  not  care  about  that  , 
There  is  a  letter  referring  to  the  attempt  to  expel  a  man  from  the  organisation.  It  is 
to  Mr.  John  Curran,  of  the  Waterford  Branch,  out  of  which  I  repressed  a  branch  of 
the  League.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  call  their  Lordships’  attention  to  it.  It 
is  the  28th  September  1885  : 

“Dear  Sir,  28th  September  1885. 

“  1  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favour  of  26th,  detailing  the  circum- 
“  stances  of  Alderman  Smith’s  alleged  expulsion  from  your  branch  of  the  National 
“  League. 

“  I  ^ave  carefully  studied  the  resolutions  which  you  enclosed,  and  have 
“  looked  up  also  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  question  which  appeared  in  the 
“  local  newspapers.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  whole  proceedings 
with  regard  to  Alderman  Smith  s  expulsion,  as  you  say,  irregular,  and  in  direct 
'  ariance  with  the  order  of  procedure  laid  down  in  the  preceding  resolutions  of 
“  your  branch. 

“  It  will,  therefore,  be  your  duty  not  to  require  his  card  from  Alderman 
“  knnth,  and  to  consider  that  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  him  at  that  meeting 

“  do  not  in  any  way  affect  his  position  as  a  member  of  your  branch  of  the 
“  National  League. 
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“  If  without  notice,  without  a  hearing,  and  without  a  fair  opportunity  to  all 
“  members  of  the  League  of  attending,  a  petty  charge  of  this  kind  were  to  be 
“  sprung  suddenly  at  a  meeting,  and  a  member’s  expulsion  proposed  there  would 
“  be  no  security  to  men  entering  our  organisation  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too 
“  strongly  condemn  the  course  of  procedure  m  suddenly  bringing  this  mattei 
“  forward  at  a  meeting,  commenced  as  the  meeting  was  out  of  its  regular  course 
“  and  for  a  reason  quite  foreign  to  the  question  which  was  thus  suddenly  sprung 

Expulsion  is  the  greatest  punishment  which  a  local  branch  of  the  League 
“  can  inflict  upon  any  of  its  members,  and  must  only  be  had  recourse  to  for  the 

“  very  gravest  reasons. 

“  If  a  man  were  to  grab  a  farm  from  which  another  man  had  been  unjustly 
“evicted,  there  is  no  graver  punishment  in  the  power  of  your  branch  of  the 
“  League  to  inflict  upon  him  than  expulsion,  and  I  will  ask  if  the  members 
“seriously  contemplate  to  visit  the  same  punishment ,  for  every  little  petty 
“  offence  which  some  of  them  may  allege  against  another.” 

I  think  that  is  sufficient.  ,  ,, 

I  may  say,  with  regard  to  that,  my  recommendations  were  not  adopted  by  the 

branch,  and  when  I  found  they  did  not  adopt  my  suggestions  I  dissolved  the  branch 
and  gave  public  notice  of  its  dissolution.  From  that  time  it  was  a  personal  attack 
between  him  and  them.  A  few  lodge  men  who  wanted  to  punish  Alderman  Smith 
attacked  me  then,  and  the  quarrel  was  between  them  and  me.  I  did  not  very  much 
mind,  and  in  the  end  the  good  sense  of  the  members  prevailed,  and  they  reorganised 

their  branch  on  the  lines  I  suggested.  .  .  ,  Q  A  -r,  , 

83,663.  I  wish  to  give  specimen  of  another.  Here  is  one  of  the  3rd  February 

-1886:— 


“  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Kildorrery. 

^  X)g3jI*  Sir 

“  From  various  sources  we  have  received  complaints  of  the  action  of  youi 
“  branch  of  the  National  League,  and  from  inquiries  that  I  have  been  making,  I 
“  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  organisation  is  being  used  by  the  officers 
“  and  committee  of  your  branch  for  personal  purposes,  and  m  furtherance  of 
“  obiects  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  programme  of  our  organisation. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  want  to  read  a  multitude  of  these,  I  am  quoting  only  specimens. 

If  my  learned  friend  asks  for  any  more,  I  can  give  them.  _ 

(The  Witness .)  I  should  like  you  to  refer  to  the  next  specimen  of  this,  on  purpose  to 
show  their  Lordships  how  far  I  had  to  go  sometimes.  The  next  commenced  wit  the 
correspondence  with  the  Ballyclough  branch  of  the  National  League,  where  one  person 
was  using  that  League  against  a  rival.  I  was  obliged  to  dissolve  the  branch,  and  after 
that  I  found  he  was  using  another  branch,  and  I  wrote  a  public  letter  to  the  Cork 
papers  practically  boycotting  him  for  his  boycotting,  calling  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  National  League  to  pay  no  heed  to  him,  and  to  discourage  his  conduct.  It  is 

referred  to  in  that  letter. 

83.664.  Do  you  wish  that  letter  read  ? — If  it  is  necessary  in  cross-examination  hey 
can  see  all  my  letters  and  refer  to  them. 

83.665.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ?  —  The  5th  of  February 
1886! 

83  666.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  5th  February  1886  is  another  ^letter  of  another  kind. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  MacMahon,  Firies,  Farranfore  ?  —  That  is  in  Kerry  also,  and  that  is 
a  refusal  to  make  grants  to  a  district  where  outrages  were  taking  place. 

83,667.  I  had  better  read  it.  It  is  another  kind  of  thing,— 

“  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Organising  Committee  of  the  National  League,  I 
“  laid  before  them  the  application  on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant,  Cornelius 
“  Murphy  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Organising  Committee  found  themselves 
“compelled  to  refuse  a  grant,  owing  to  the  very  disturbed  and  lawless  state  of 
“  Kerry  at  the  present  time.  The  Committee  decided  upon  sending  no  grants 
“  to  those  districts  where  continual  disturbance  has  been  kept  up.  I  do  not  wish 
“  you  to  understand  that  they  believe  the  branch  of  the  National  League  is  in 
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“  an.Y  way  associated  with  lawless  outrages,  but  they  wish  to  save  the  general 
‘  organisation  from  even  the  suspicion  of  sending  funds  to  places  where  ohtra^s 
“  this /md  have  been  occurring,  and  they  regard  the  course  as  necessary  for 
•  the  safety  and  character-  of  the  organisation  at  the  present  time,  and  have 
“  directed  me  to  communicate  their  views  to  the  secretaries  who  have  made 
“  application.” 

Here  is  another,  to  a  particular  person,  dated  the  8th  of  March  1886,  in  reference 
to  boycotting — boycotting  beyond  what  was  thought  proper. 


Sir, 


To  Mr.  Daniel  Buckley. 


,,  "  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  letter  of 

t  yrr-  Hish on  which  you  refer  to,  was  authorised  by  me,  and  sets  forth  accurately 

„  t,ne  i  case'  have’  as  you  must  already  be  very  well  aware. 

•  dissolved  the  Ballyclough  Branch  of  the  National  League.” 

That  is  the  gentleman  who  I  said  I  subsequently  wrote  to  the  newspapers  to  caution 
tne  other  Leagues  against. 

83.668.  “  1  ou  may  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  own  patriotism,  but  I  regard 
you  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  National  Cause  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
1  shall  take  care  to  let  the  branches  of  the  League  in  Cork  know  the  opinion 

"  which  is  entertained  of  your  conduct  at  the  central  office  here.  We  gave 
permission  to  hold  a  special  meeting  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  in  the  same 
treacherous  manner  that  you  have  always  obtruded  those  personal  differences, 

“  you  endeavoured  to  pass  a  boycotting  resolution  at  that  meeting,  and  have 
“  it  published.  ° 

You  may  be  very  clever  in  your  own  estimation,  in  the  district,  but  I 
“  certainly  intend  to  try  whether  you  or  the  National  League  will  be  the  stronger 
there,  if  you  persevere  in  the  reckless  boycotting  which  you  have  been  carrying 
“  on  m  the  name  of  the  organisation. 

“I  can  only  believe  you  to  be  animated  by  the  basest  personal  motives,  and 
I  could  not  give  you  credit  for  an  ounce  of  principle  considering  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  carried  on  your  controversy  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  which 
you  have  sought  every  opportunity  of  wounding  the  reputation  of  others. 

“I  tave  to°  mucl1  in  the  common  sense  of  the  branches  of  the  National 
League  in  the  county  of  Cork  to  believe  they  will  be  led  astray  by  any 
“  resolution  you  may  get  passed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  the  leaders 
“  of  the  movement.”  ? 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Reid,  a  copy  of  the  published  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  news¬ 
papers  upon  this  if  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  it  ? 

83.669.  (Mr.  R  T.  Reid.)  If  necessary  we  will  refer  tq  it.  I  think  there  are  other 
letters  of  a  similar  kind;  but  there  was  a  letter  referring  to  Dingle  ?— Before  that 
Mr.  Reid,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  other  districts  besides 
Kerry.  We  refused  a  grant  on  account  of  outrages  that  had  taken  place.  There  is  a 
letter  of  March  1886  ;  it  is  at  page  485  of  the  letter  book,  addressed  to  Mr.  P.  Griffin, 
Glm,  co.  Limerick. 

83.670.  Yes,  I  have  got  it  here;  is  that  the  3rd  of  March  1886?— The  3rd  of  March 
1886. 

83.671.  No,  I  have  not  got  it  ?— No,  it  is  the  20th  of  March  ;  it  is  from  the  letter 
book.  I  will  read  it ;  it  is  very  short : — 

“  Mr.  P.  Griffin, 

“  Glin, 

“  Co.  Limerick, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

The  application  of  your  branch  on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenant,  John 

•  a^es’  was.  before  us  at  our  last  meeting.  Owing  to  the  recent  horrible  outrages 
m  tne  district  the  committee  found  it  impossible  to  assent  to  the  application 
you  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

“  T.  Harrington.” 
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That  is  an  outrage,  my  Lord,  where  a  man  had  taken  Hayes  farm,  and  his  house  was 
set  fire  to  at  night,  and  the  cattle  in  the  outhouse  were  destroyed  at  the  time  the 
application  was  made  for  a  grant,  I  was  afraid  there  might  be  some  sympathy  with 
that  outrage  in  the  district,  and  refused  the  grant  to  the  evicted  tenant.  And  I  found 
subsequently  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  suspicions,  and  that  I  had  treated  the  tenant  and 
his  friends  unjustly.  The  grand  jury  refused  the  claim  of  the  tenant  whose  cattle 
were  destroyed,  and  they  refused  it  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  set  fire  to  his 
house  to  get  a  higher  price  than  he  should  have  got. 

83.672.  I  will  take  you  now  to  the  case  proved,  which  I  referred  to — there  was  a 
case  of  boycotting  at  Dingle — the  boycotting  of  the  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company. 
It  was  proved  at  the  very  end  of  the  “  Times”  case? — -Yes,  the  30th  of  September 

1886.  , 

83.673.  Did  you  write  this  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kelliher,  of  Dingle 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  any  requisition  such  as  that 
“  mentioned  by  you  in  your  letter  of  the  29th.  Possibly  it  may  have  come  to 
“  the  office  here  during  my  absence  in  Parliament,  but  if  so,  the  matter  has  not 
“  come  under  my  notice.  I  did  receive  a  communication  from  the  Ferriter 
“  branch  upon  the  subject.  I  wrote  to  them  telling  them  the  matter  should  be 
«  left  altogether  between  the  people  of  Dingle  and  this  office,  and  that  I  could 
“  not  recognise  the  interference  of  any  outside  branch.  If  Father  Scully  will 
“  take  up  the  re-organization  of  the  branch  at  Dingle  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
“  X  Can  only  say  that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Murphy  clearly  led  me  to  believe  that 
“  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  not  being  obeyed  by  the  general  body  of  the 
“  members  of  the  branch,  for  he  told  me,  that  while  the  committee  of  the  branch 
“  did  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the  effort  being  made  to  boycott  the 
then  there  is  a  blank.  Do  you  know  what  that  should  be  ? — “  Boycott  the  Clyde 

stoELin©!** y  * 

83.674.  That  will  appear  in  the  other  letter  ? — There  are  several  letters  preceding 
that  on  that  subject. 

83.675.  You  are  quite  right? — That  letter  refers  to  the  reorganization  of  the  branch 
after’l  had  suppressed  it.  Some  labourers  had  joined  the  branch. 

83.676.  I  had  better  read  the  first  letter,  and  then  ask  what  action  was  taken  ?— *If 
you  will  give  me  the  page  you  are  referring  to. 

83.677.  Page  65.  It  is  marked  up  at  the  top,  25th  June  1886, 

“  Dear  Sir,  .  , 

“  It  has  been  represented  to  the  members  of  the  organising  oomniittee 
“  of  the  National  League,  that  your  branch  has  been  using  its  influence  to 
“  boycott  the  vessel  of  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  for  some  reason  that  is 
“  not  made  clear  in  the  communication  we  have  received.  Now  it  is  strange  that 
“  your  branch  is  the  only  one  in  the  South  of  Ireland  from  which  at  present  we 
ii  receive  numerous  complaints  of  this  kind  of  boycotting.  I  think  it  would  be 
“  very  foolish  policy,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  district,  to  force  the  local  traders 
“  to  give  up  dealing  with  the  steamship  company  to  which  I  refer,  and  thereby 
“  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  provisions  to  the  district.  Such  a  policy  is  one 
“  that  would  be  likely  to  make  your  League  very  unpopular  in  the  town,  and  I 
“  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  by  you  and  the  members  of  the  organisation  to 


keep  carefully  away  from  a  foolish  policy  of  this  description. 

“  Vniirfl  fen  fir! 


Yours  faithfully, 


T.  Harrington, 

“  Hon.  Sec. 


83,677a.  Then  on  September  1st  you  write  again - ? — September  1st  I  wrote  to 

the  gentleman  who  was  agent  of  the  company. 

83.678.  To  Mr.  Latchford  ? — Yes. 

83.679. — 

«  Mv  dear  Mr.  Latchford. — The  said  occurrences  in  Dingle,  to  whiohyou  refer  in 
“  your  letter,  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  by  several  persons.  I  believe 
“  the  National  League  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  some  of  its 
«  members  who  have  an  interested  motive  in  endeavouring  to  injure  the  Shipping 
“  Company,  and  who  would,  of  course,  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  that  motive, 
“  if  they  never  had  been  members  of  the  National  League.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
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committee  of  the  League  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  this  mis¬ 
conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members,  and  as  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
“  been  unable  to  control  those  members,  I  think  it  is  best  that  we  should  separate 
the  name  of  the  National  League  from  any  misconduct  that  is  carried  on  there  • 
“  and  I  have  therefore  dissolved  the  Dingle  Branch,  and  have  notified  the  fact  to 
“  the  secretary  by  this  post.” 

Then  the  last  paragraph  refers  to  a  private  matter.  Did  you  dissolve  it  thereupon  ?— 

1  did,  and  there  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  announcing  the  dissolution  of  that 
branch.  It  is  the  next  letter. 


83,680.  So  it  is.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact  that  you  did  dissolve  it 
afterwards  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  re-established?—!  was  assured  by  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  whom  I  knew  well,  that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  the 
C°ooUeoi  \t  National  League,  and  I  allowed  it  to  be  afterwards  re-established. 

83,68 L  Now  I  think  I  need  not  go  into  more.  These  are  a  few  of  these  letters 
Now,  Mr.  Harrington  come  to  another  matter,  if  you  please.  There  was  another 
letter  at  page  3428,  which  was  given  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  evidence  as  to  an  application  for 
some  money  ?— Yes,  that  is  m  evidence  that  refers  to  the  Byrne  cheque. 

83,682.  It  is  sufficient  to  ask  you  this :  Did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — I  did  •  1 
received  that  letter.  '  ’ 


83,683  Upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Clansey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton,  was  the  sum  asked 
tor  voted,  les,  I  was  shown  the  minute  book,  because  I  think  it  is  not  in  anv 
connected  form  in  anyone’s  evidence.  It  is  in  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  speech,  but  perhaps 
their  Lordships  might  prefer  it  to  be  in  somebody’s  evidence.  * 

.  S8’6.84-  ™  y°u  show  me  the  minute,  if  you  please,  of  the  17th  January  1883  I 
think  it  is  ? —  J  ’ 

„  “  0n  the  of  Mr-  J-  J-  Clansey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton,  a  sum  of 

1UUL  was  voted  to  the  Land  and  Labour  League  Union  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
“  purpose  of  the  organization 

aud  then  on  the  next  day,  in  the  cash  book,  an  amount  of  100?.  is  set  forth 

83.685.  {The  President.)  I  did  not  catch  the  date?— 17th  January  1883 

83.686.  {Mr.  Murphy.)  Is  the  date  in  the  cash  book  ?— That  is  the  date  in  the  minute 

b0Q‘i  f’C7  n  r  filid  ia  the  Cash  book  m  a  minute.  I  think  it  is  the  next  day. 

<88,687.  {Mr.  It.  I.  Reid.)  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  100/.  cheque  here  ? — No  I 
have  not  the  100/.  cheque.  I  searched  for  it.  Of  course  I  had  no  idea  that  that  100/. 

cheque  had  any  connexion  with  the  case.  Any  earlier  of  the  cheques  of  the  National 
League  I  have  not. 


83.688.  What  happened  with  this  cheque  ? — I  preserved  the  cheques  until  the  annual 
audit  is  made,  and  after  the  annual  audit  is  made  I  hear  nothing  about  the  cheques  or 
the  particular  vouchers.  The  cheques  of  the  earlier  years  I  may  keep  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  I  could  not  allow  a  number  of  papers  like  that  to  accumulate. 

83.689.  You  find  it  in  the  banker’s  book  ?— It  is  in  the  banker’s  book,  and  recorded 

here. 

83.690.  (Mi  .  Murphy .)  What  bank  did  it  pass  through  ? — So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
it  must  have  been  passed  through  the  Hibernian  Bank,  of  course,  by  myself,  to  the 
tnghsh  Land  and  Labour  Union  of  Great  Britain,  per  resolution  of  this  committee 
moved  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Clansey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  100/.  set  forth  in  our  cash 
book,  with  the  number  of  the  cheque  in  the  margin.  We  have  always  the  number  of 
cheque,  as  well  as  the  date  it  was  given. 

83.691.  Did  you  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  that  ? — I  received  an  acknowled^- 

“  qqVgo  ?™WhJCh  -8  in  evidence  5  Mr-  Parnell  has  given  it  in  evidence  himself. 

83.692.  {The  President.)  How  were  your  cheques  made  out,  were  they  to  number ? _ 

N  O’  no  cheques  are  drawn  to  number,  they  would  not  be  cashed  in  Ireland.  With 
reference  to  Land  League  cheques,  they  were  always  drawn  in  names. 

83,693  {The  President.)  Something  has  been  said  which  has  left  an  impression  on 
o:ir  iniDds  that  they  were  all  drawn  to  number  ?— It  is  on  account  of  the  custom  of  the 

:  bernian  Bank.  The  bank  only  keeps  its  account  by  numbers,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
that  that  it  has  arisen. 


(  Che  (President.)  The  explanation  then  is  this,  I  understand;  they  are  drawn  to  name, 
nut  m  the  bank  books  they  are  only  entered  in  numbers. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  This  was  drawn  to  name,  and  in  the  bank  book  they  would  be 
drawn  to  numbers.  They  could  not  possibly  be  drawn  to  number,  because  the  payee 
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would  not  be  known  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  would  not  know  to  whom  the  payments 

were  made,  unless  they  were  payable  to  bearer.  _  , 

83.694.  ( The  President.)  If  they  were  payable  to  bearer  it  would  not  matter  .  ine 

endorsement  of  the  bearer  would  have  to  be  upon  them. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  The  examination  of  the  book  does  not  show  it. 

83.695.  ( The  President.)  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  fact.  It  corrects  a  false 
impression  which  was  on  our  minds?— Of  course,  my  lord,  that  is  the  mode  and 
system  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  with  private  accounts,  as  well  as  others.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  National  League  only.  They  are  responsible  for  it ;  it  is  the  custom  of 

the  bank. 

83.696.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  the  custom  of  the  bank  ?— Yes. 

83.697.  I  do  not  know  if  there  was  any  covering  letter  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Parnell 

with 5 that  cheque? — There  must  be  a  covering  letter  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
because  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  will  send  a  receipt  to  the  treasurer,  as  I  suggested  I  was 
anxious  that  two  persons  should  enter  into  all  these  transactions.  If  it  was  the 
secretary,  he  made  an  acknowledgment,  and  I  was  anxious  the  receipt  should  come  to 
the  treasurer  so  that  two  persons  should  be  responsible.  And  in  his  letter  he  says 
I  will  send  a  formal  receipt  to  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  who  was  the  Treasurer  of  the 
National  League. 

83.698.  Did  you  begin  to  keep  letter  books  before  1884  ? — I  kept  letter  books  m 

1883’.  I  began  to  keep  letter  books  in  1883,  after  the  Mansion  House  Tenants’  Fund, 
business  came  into  my  hands.  Many  of  the  letters  were  written  in  my  own  hand,  but 

I  had  not  a  large  staff,  and  so  I  could  not  keep  those  letters  up.  I  could  not  go 

through  the  labour.  . 

83.699.  With  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Miss  Curtin - ? — Mr.  Davitt  called  upon 


me. 

83.700.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  all  that  ? — But  in  justice  to  Mr.  Davitt  1 
should  say  that  when  Mr.  Davitt  was  going  to  Kerry  he  called  upon  me,  as^  I  had  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  district,  and  I  expressed  to  him  that  the  unrortunate 
boycotting,  and  the  unfortunate  annoyance  given  to  the  family,  was  pretty  much  a 
blood  feud.  And  I  thought  his  influence,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Curtin,  would  be  stronger 
if  he  did  not  visit  her,  but  visited  the  other  family,  and  argued  with  them  and 
remonstrated  with  them.  If  he  visited  her  on  account  of  the  blood  feud  prevailing 
there,  I  thought  his  influence  would  not  be  so  great,  because,  unfortunately  two  of 
our  members  had  visited  her  before — they  had  visited  the  Curtin  family  and  failed  to 
have  any  influence — Mr.  Alfred  Webb  and  Mr.  J.  O’Conner  had  visited  the  district 
before,  and  done  all  they  could  for  the  family,  but  had  failed. 

83.701.  I  only  mention  it  because  of  Mr.  Davitt  ?— I  take  the  responsibility  of  that 

advice  on  myself. 

83.702.  The  last  question,  or  almost  the  last  question  I  have  to  ask  you  is,  when 
you  used  to  send  an  order  to  evicted  tenants  did  you  send  a  sheet  which  they  had  to 
fill  up  ? — Yes,  we  always  made  the  most  minute  inquiries.  We  made  the  grant  to  a 
tenant  on  his  own  application.  W e  only  made  a  grant  after  the  most  minute  inquiries 
had  been  made. 

83.703.  Will  you  show  us  the  form  ?— His  case  must  be  recommended  by  the  Local 
League.  We  considered  all  that  first  before  we  made  the  grant  (a  form  ivas  handed  to 

O 

the  learned  Counsel). 

83.704.  Let  me  see  what  the  inquiries  were. 


“  Eviction  Form. 

Kindly  fill  form  and  address  to. 

“  Hon.  Secretary,  Irish  National  League. 

“  43,  Upper  O’Connell  Street,  Dublin. 

“  Tenant’s  name.  Address. 

“  No.  in  family  (at  present).  Ages  of  Children. 

“  Landlord.  Address.  Agent. 

“  Date  of  Eviction.  By  Ejectment  or  Sale. 

Yearly  rent.  Valuation.  Amount  due  ivhen  Evicted. 

«  Acres  under  Grass.  Tillage.  Has  Tenant  any  other  Farm. 
“  Did  Tenant  avail  of  Arrears  Act. 

“  Did  Tenant  get  a  judicial  rent  fixed. 
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What  means  did  Tenant  possess  when  evicted. 

“  H°w  much  has  Tenant  received  in  Grants.  Date  and  amount  of  last 
Grant. 

“  How  is  Tenant  employed. 

“  How  many  of  the  family  employed. 

Has  he  wooden  hut  ?  and  state  generally  his  present  position. 

“  What  terms  was  Tenant  offered  before  auction  ? 

“  Have  any  terms  been  offered  since  ? 

How  many  other  Tenants  were  interested  in  Applicants  action  ? 

Have  they  shown  their  sympathy  with  him,  and  how  ? 

Has  any  local  assistance  been  given? 

What  special  object  can  Organization  serve  by  making  a  grant  ? 

“  How  long  is  applicant  likely  to  require  aid  ? 

“  Has  farm  been  taken  ?  By  whom  ? 

“  In  what  condition  is  farm  at  present  ? 

What  amount  has  Branch  forwarded  to  this  Organization  ? 


“  Certificate  of  Local  Branch. 


We,  the  officers  of  the  Branch,  County  certify 

that  this  application  has  been  considered  and  approved  of  by  our 
“  Committee.  J 

Signed  President. 

Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Address. 

Date.” 


^ V?9uired  *n^°  ^.e  P°p^on  °I  man,  and  if  it  was  apparent  to  us  that  he  was 
a  thriftless  tenant,  or  if  his  rent  was  near  the  valuation,  so  that  if  we  could  satisfy 
ourselves  that  he  was  fairly  rented,  or  if  he  owed  a  number  of  years’  rent,  and  it 
would  not  justify  us  in  assisting  him,  in  each  case  we  refused  him  the  grant. 

83,705.  Now,  having  had,  as  you  say,  control  of  this  National  League  from  the 
:>egmning  to  the  end,  do  you  believe  the  National  League  encouraged  crime  in  any 
waJ  'I  do  not  believe  so,  certainly  all  my  efforts  were  directed  to  its  not  beino-  done, 
and  1  believe  all  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  organisation  also. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Murphy. 

83,/ 06.  I  collect,  from  what  you  say,  that  until  your  brother  took  up  your  position, 

you  probably  had  most  to  do  with  the  organisation  of  the  League  in  Kerry  ? _ -From 

the  commencement  of  the  Land  League  in  Kerry  in  October  1880  up  to  1881,  I  had 
most  to  do  with  it. 

83.707.  Now  see  whether  we  can  agree  on  two  or  three  smaller  points.  Are  you 
agreed  that,  up  to  1880,  Kerry  was  a  very  quiet  county  ? — I  am  agreed  up  to  1880 
there  was  not  the  same  amount  of  crime  in  it  which  there  was  subsequently,  but  it 
never  was  an  Arcadia,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

83.708.  Are  we  agreed  that  in  the  years  1881  and  1882  there  was  very  great 

increase  in  crime — agrarian  crime  ? — Yes,  certainly.  6 

83.709.  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  first  branch  was  opened  in  September  1880  ? 

—The  first  branch  of  which  I  was  connected  was  almost  at  the  end  of  September— I 
think  the  28th  September — that  was  the  formal  institution  of  it.  Its  first  meeting 
was  in  October.  But  0119  branch  had  existed  in  Kerry  before  that,  as  well  as  I 
remember.  I  think  that  was  the  Brosna  Branch,  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  county 
from  Tralee.  J 

83.710.  Am  i  to  take  it  from  you  that  you  have  always  been  anxious  to  prevent 
the  League  using  intimidation  against  people  who  did  not  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  League  ?— Most  certainly.  If  you  mean  by  intimidation  anything  in  the  shape  of 
threat  or  violence,  or  injury  to  any  man  in  any  way. 

83.711.  Or  threatening  people  into  submission  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  League  ? — It  is  hard  to  know  what  you  mean.  If  you  mean  that  a 
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public  opinion  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  men — if  you  call  that  threatening,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  that. 

83.712.  Opinion  may  be  one  thing,  but  an  expression  by  the  assemblage  of  a  large 

crowd _ is  that  a  matter  that  you  would  be  opposed  to  ? — That  is  a  matter  I  would  be 

opposed  to — an  assemblage  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  men. 

83.713.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  not,  that  you  yourself  have  threatened  people  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  League  if  they  did  not  submit  to  your  wishes  ? — It  is  not  a  fact  that 
I  threatened  any  person  with  the  vengeance  of  the  League  if  they  did  not  submit  to 
any  wish  of  mine.  I  may  have  told  a  person  that  if  he  pursued  a  wrong  line  of 
conduct,  or  if  he  injured  some  one,  I  may  have  told  that  person  the  influence  of  the 
League  would  be  cast  against  him. 

81.714.  Have  you  told  people  when  they  have  appeared  before  what  I  call  your 
courts,  that  if  they  did  not  submit  to  what  you  said,  you  would  soon  let  them  know 
what  the  League  would  do  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  I  would  let  them  know.  There  was 
one  instance  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  League,  where  at  a  Killarney  meeting,  I 
used  as  an  expression — one  man  had  taken  a  farm  from  which  his  brother  was 
evicted. 

83.715.  If  you  deny  what  I  put  to  you,  I  am  going  to  have  the  whole  question  out  ? 
—Perhaps,  it  would  be  convenient  to  you,  I  should  deny  it ;  but  I  am  not  going  to 
deny  it.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  one  particular  instance,  and  after  that,  I  am  going 
to  deny  all  the  rest. 

83.716.  ( The  President.)  Continue  what  you  were  going  to  say  ? — A  man  had  taken 
a  farm  from  which  his  brother  was  evicted  for  unjust  rents.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the 
League  to  endeavour  to  remonstrate  with  this  man.  Both  brothers  had  a  dispute 
and  we  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  with  this  man — he  had  come  to  do  terms — he 
would  give  his  brother  no  indulgence,  he  would  insist  on  robbing  the  brother  of  his 
industry,  and  would  insist  on  keeping  the  farm  ;  and  I  think  I  used  the  expression 
he  would  find  the  public  opinion  of  the  League  would  be  too  strong  for  him.  It 
was  an  expression  I  thought  of  some  time  after,  and  which  I  would  not  have  used 
at  a  later  date  of  the  organization.  Then  things  were  very  quiet.  It  has  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  but  certainly  there  is  not  any  other  expression  on  my  mind 
that  I  can  recall. 

83.717.  Do  you  consider  you  used  language  on  that  occasion  likely  to  intimidate 
a  man  into  compliance  with  your  views  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  specific  language, 
but  if  you  will  quote  any  language  from  any  report  which  you  have,  as  I  notice  you 
have  one,  I  might  be  able  to  say. 

83.718.  I  thought  you  obviously  might  have  the  case  in  your  recollection? — I  have, 
because  I  read  up  the  files  of  the  papers  latterly. 

83.719.  Have  you  advised  the  grant  of  any  money  by  the  Central  League  to  people 
who  had  taken  part  in  a  forcible  re-entry  into  a  farm  from  which  they  had  been 
evicted  from  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  specific  case  in  which  they  did,  but  most 
certainly  I  should  do  so,  and  I  would  do  so  to-day.  I  consider  if  a  tenant  is  evicted 
from  a  farm  where  he  has  built  a  house  a  poor  man  loses  the  value  of  his  improve¬ 
ments.  Say,  if  his  holding  is  500?.,  and  he  is  evicted  by  the  landlord  for  50?.  and  not 
500?.,  I  consider  the  tenant  has  a  perfect  equity  in  his  holding,  and  he  ought  not  to 
lose  the  value  of  his  improvements. 

83.720.  Have  you  carried  that  purpose  into  effect  where  a  band  of  moonlighters,  40 
in  number,  came  and  turned  a  man  out  and  sent  him  adrift  and  his  family  ? — I  have 
not.  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever  happened. 

83.721.  And  burnt  his  buildings? — I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind  has  ever 
happened,  or  if  so,  those  facts  where  not  before  me  when  I  made  any  such  recommen¬ 
dation,  nor  do  I  believe  it  has  ever  been  done. 

83  722.  I  will  take  your  answer.  In  your  judgment  were  people  afraid  to  pay  their 
rent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerry  in  the  year  1880  ? — I  do  not  think  the  people  were 
afraid  to  pay  their  rent  in  1880 ;  possibly  they  might  be  at  a  later  period.  I  think  they 
put  up  the  appearance  of  being  afraid ;  the  people  had  very  little  more  moral  courage,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  I  think  they  put  up  the  appearance  to  the  landlord  of  being  afraid 
rather  than  go  straight  to  the  landlords. 

83,723.  Were  they  afraid  of  the  moonlighters  if  they  paid  their  rent? — Very  little 
in  1880. 
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83.724.  Were  they  afraid  of  the  moonlighters  if  they  paid  their  rent? — I  do  not 
think  the  moonlighting  in  1880  had  any  connexion  with  the  payment  of  rent  in  Kerry. 
I  cannot  speak  for  a  later  period,  because  at  a  later  period  I  was  12  months  in  gaol, 
and  I  did  not  reside  in  Kerry  after  my  release  from  gaol 

83.725.  Were  you  aware  of  people  paying  their  rent  on  the  quiet,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  found  out? — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  but  people  paid  their  rents. 
The  man  who  got  another  farm  would  be  sure  to  pay  it  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  landlord. 

83.726.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  do  not  believe  it  is  a  common  thing  for  men 
to  pay  rent  simply  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  moonlighters  ? — I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
believe  it  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  occurence  that  men  paid  rent  in  secret  than 
is  attributed  here. 

83.727.  Done  fraudulently  ? — What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

83.728.  To  carry  on  the  land-grabbing  ? — Yes. 

83.729.  Not  from  fear  of  the  moonlighters? — That  is  my  firm  belief. 

83.730.  Were  threatening  notices  not  uncommon  in  Kerry  in  1880  and  1881  ? — I 
think  threatening  notices  are  pretty  common  in  Ireland  at  all  periods. 

83.731.  My  question  is  were  they  common  in  1881? — I  do  not  know  much  of  Kerry. 

83.732.  We  get  into  a  long  discussion  over  every  question  ;  kindly  confine  your 
answer  to  my  question.  To  your  knowledge,  were  they  common  in  1880  and  1881  ? — 
I  told  you  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Kerry  in  1881  ;  they  were  not  very  common  in 
1880.  I  do  not  think  many  have  been  proved  here. 

83.733.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  summoning  people  before  your  meeting,  or  courts, 
in  1880  or  1881  ? — Most  certaiuly  I  never  summoned  anybody  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
any  court,  and  though  I  was  proceeded  against  by  the  Government,  and  arrested  for  it, 

I  have  challenged  them  ever  to  bring  me  to  trial,  and  they  have  not  done  so.  I  never 
summoned  anyone. 

83.734.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  was  done  by  your  branch  ? — It 
came  to  my  knowledge  after  I  was  arrested,  that  the  secretary  had  written  such  letters 
against  my  instructions.  Most  certainly  he  should  not  have  written  any  such  letter 
had  I  known. 

83.735.  Were  the  people  under  the  impression  that  you  were  able  to  administert  he 
oath  at  a  judicial  tribunal  ? — None  of  the  people  were  under  such  an  impression. 

I  know  what  your  reference  is  to — to  an  expression  made  use  of  by  a  man  at  a  meeting. 
At  that  meeting  complaint  was  made  against  one  poor  man  that  he  had  taken  a  farm 
which  another  had  surrendered  and  the  friends  of  that  man  whose  farm  had  been 
surrendered,  were  trying  to  get  the  influence  of  the  League  used  against  him. 

I  defended  him  ;  I  could  not  allow  the  influence  of  the  League  to  be  used  against  him, 
or  to  pass  a  boycotting  resolution,  and  this  poor  man,  finding  his  friends  said  what 
they  did,  the  man  himself  said  “  Swear  me,  sir,  and  I  will  say  myself  what  happened.” 

83.736.  Have  you  yourself  said  you  would  swear  affidavits? — Certainly  not,  nothing 
of  the  kind.  At  that  meeting  that  you  refer  to,  an  affidavit  had  been  sworn  before  a 
magistrate  by  a  tenant,  by  this  man  contradicting  the  statement  of  the  other,  and  he 
handed  in  that  affidavit  at  that  meeting,  substantiating  his  case ;  but  most  certainly 
I  did  not  encourage  the  swearing  of  any  such  affidavit  nor  was  I  consenting  to  it. 

83.737.  Did  you  adjourn  the  meeting  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  affidavit  in 
reply  ? — I  did  not,  indeed,  1  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

83.738.  We  will  not  discuss  this  matter  now? — But  I  should  like  you  to  discuss 
it  now. 

83.739.  ( The  President.)  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  before  we  adjourn  ? — No, 
my  Lord.  I  did  not  notice  it  was  the  time  of  the  adjournment ;  1  did  not  notice  that. 

I  meant  I  wish  the  matter  to  be  discussed. 


(The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.) 
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83,740-  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  am  anxious  just  to  Lake  the  year  1880  and  the  early  part 
of  1881,  to  show  what  your  League  was  doing.  First  of  all,  I  will  take  the  case  to 
which  you  yourself  have  alluded,  the  case  of  Mr.  Talbot.  I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I 
possibly  can.  I  am  reading,  Mr.  Harrington,  entirely  from  your  own  paper.  I  am 
taking  my  account  from  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  October  15th,  1880 : — 


“  Burning  of  a  House. 

“  On  Wednesday  night  the  house  and  other  property  of  a  farmer  named  Talbot, 
“  living  near  Killorglin,  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Talbot  was  in  occupation 
“  of  a  farm  on  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Chute,  from  which  a  tenant  named  Murphy 
“  had  been  some  time  since  evicted.  It  was  stated  in  Tralee  yesterday  that  a 
“  number  of  men  attacked  Talbot’s  house  on  Wednesday  night  and  set  fire  to  the 
“  house  and  also  to  the  hay  in  his  farmyard.” 

Was  the  next  incident  this,  that  a  band  of  some  40  men  came  in  the  night,  stripped 
the  Talbots  and  turned  them  out  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  that, 
Mr.  Murphy.  The  matter  was  not  brought  in  any  way  before  me,  probably  at  the 
time  I  may  have  heard,  but  certainly  I  do  not  recall  it  now. 

83,741.  I  am  reading  from  the  5th  November  1880,  from  your  own  paper: — 

“  On  Tuesday  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  Land  League  was 
“  held  at  their  rooms,  Middle  Abbey  Street,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 


“  Mr.  Harrington  said  a  tenant  named  Murphy  was  evicted  by  Mr.  Chute, 
“  of  Chute  Hall.  The  land  was  given  to  a  man  named  Talbot,  who  paid  200/.  for 
“  it  two  years  ago.  Some  time  afterwards  a  body  of  men,  about  40  in  number, 
“  came  and  stripped  the  Talbots,  though  they  were  armed,  sent  them  away  through 
“  the  country,  and  put  Murphy  back  into  possession.  Next  morning  Murphy  was 
“  arrested,  with  his  family,  and  committed  for  trial,  bail  being  refused  improperly, 
“  the  solicitor  said. 

“  The  Chairman  :  You  say  that  these  40  men  stripped  Talbot’s  family.  That 
“  statement  might  create  a  misapprehension.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  they 
“  ‘  disturbed  them.’ 

“  Mr.  Harrington  :  No,  stripped  or  half  stripped,  and  sent  them  through  the 
“  country.  It  was  an  unmeaning  thing,  but  when  men’s  passions  were  excited  they 
“  hardly  knew  what  would  be  done.  The  other  case  was  a  man  named  Kennedy.” 
That  is  your  own  view  of  the  transaction  at  that  time  ? — Probably.  I  cannot  recall  it, 
but  probably.  I  certainly  remember  being  present  at  the  meeting  to  which  that 
refers. 

83.742.  - 

“  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham,  10/.  were 
“  voted  for  the  relief  of  each  case  ?” 

— Yes ;  you  will  see  from  the  early  part  of  the  observations  there  that  that  was  a  case 
where  Talbot  had  taken  a  farm  over  the  head  of  another,  and  had  offered  a  larger  rent 
for  it. 

83.743.  That  was  a  case  in  which,  two  years  ago,  Talbot  had  paid  200/.  for  the  farm, 

had  remained  in  possession  of  it,  and  was  then  turned  out,  stripped,  as  you  say,  and 
turned  out,  with  his  family  ? — That  is  not  a  case  in  which  two  years  ago - 

83.744.  Your  own  words  are  these - ? — No,  it  must  be  the  other  man,  Murphy, 

had  paid  the  200/.  for  the  farm.  I  think  you  misread  it. 

83.745.  Listen  to  this:  “Mr.  Harrington  said  a  tenant  named  Murphy  was  evicted 
“  by  Mr.  Chute,  of  Chute  Hall.  The  land  was  given  to  a  man  named  Talbot,  who  paid 
“  200/.  for  it  two  years  ago  ”  Is  not  that  plain  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  mis-roport.  It  the 
tenant,  Murphy,  was  evicted  by  Mr.  Chute,  his  eviction  must  have  been  immediately' 
before  that. 
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83.746.  I  have  read  you  your  own  words  ?— Yes,  but  I  tell  you  they  are  undoubtedly 
misquoted.  I  never  read  that  report ;  but  it  is  plain  to  me,  from  the  context,  that  the 
transaction  two  years  ago  referred  to  the  taking  of  it  by  Murphy,  and  not  to  the 
taking  of  it  by  Talbot. 

83.747.  Have  you  any  record  you  can  refer  to,  except  your  own  paper’s  record  of 

what  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Sexton  ?— That  is  not 
my  paper’s  record  of  it,  if  you  will  allow  me.  My  paper  has  no  reporters  in  Dublin 
My  paper  was  printed  m  Kerry.  It  had  no  reporters  in  Dublin,  and  that  is  copied 
from  the  metropolitan  daily  papers.  ^ 

83.748.  Had  you,  on  the  26th  October,  referred  at  the  Tralee  League  to  that  incident 
and  used  this  language  : 

“  The  chairman  ” 
that  is  yourself, 

“  said,  from  the  clear  statement  made  by  Mr.  Doyle,  he  thought  this  was 
“  certainly  a  case  for  theLeague  to  take.  (Hear,  hear.)  j  It  appears  that  there  was 
“  lately  an  order  made  by  the  Irish  Government  that  persons  put  back  into  their 
farms  in  this  manner  are  to  be  arrested  as  accomplices.  The  parties  who 
“  re-in  state  tenants  managed  their  business  so  well,  that  the  police  could  not  find 
“  them  to  bring  them  to  justice.” 

— “  Managed  their  business.” 

83,/ 49.  That  is  the  moonlighting  business? — Referring  to  that  one  particular 
incident,  they  managed  their  business  so  that  the  police  could  not  find  them  that  is 
undoubtedly  not  a  proper  interpretation  of  my  language.  If  you  finish  the  sentence 
you  will  find  it  is  not.  I  ha\e  no  recollection  of  it,  but  I  am  convinced  the  end  of  the 
sentence  points  to  a  different  thing  from  what  you  point  to. 

83.750.  “  The  parties  who  reinstate  tenants  managed  their  business  so  well  that  the 
police  could  not  find  them  to  bring  them  to  justice,  as  they  have  resolved  to  make 
victims  of  the  unfortunate  evicted  families  ”  ? — 

Precisely,  that  is  the  qualification  exactly. 

83.751.  Is  that  language  that  you  would  expect  to  be  used  by  a  man  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  parties  to  justice  who  committed  an  outrage  of  that  sort,  or  as 
language  of  encouragement  ?— The  language  which  I  used  was  language  endeavouring 
to  discourage  the  police  from  punishing  the  unfortunate  evicted  tenant  who  was  the 
victim  of  the  moonlighters,  for  the  act  of  the  moonlighters. 

83.752.  You  assumed  the  innocence  of  the  tenant  ? — Certainly. 

83.753.  You  gave  him  10?.  ? — I  do  not  think  I  gave  him  10/, 

83.7 54.  \  ou  bring  his  case  before  the  League  in  Dublin,  and  you  get  him  10/. ;  use 
that  language  about  the  moonlighters  and  the  police,  and  you  suggest  still  that’  you 

were  anxious  the  perpetrators  of  that  outrage  should  be  brought  to  justice  ? _ I  have 

not  said  any  word  at  all  as  to  the  perpetrators  being  brought  to  justice,  but  I  certainly 
would  be  extremely  glad  they  should  be  brought  to  justice.  No  man  was  more 
anxious. 

83.755.  You  do  not  say  so? — I  do  not  say  so  there.  You  put  it  to  me  for  the  first 
time. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  I  have  told  my  learned  friend  I  have  only  read  portions  of  the  three 
entries  of  15th  October,  26th  October,  and  the  5th  November,  so  as  to  avoid  reading 
the  whole,  which,  of  course,  if  he  wishes  it,  I  must  read. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  puts  me  in  very  great  difficulty.  If  my  friend  will  do  what  I 
do  for  him,  hand  me  a  print  of  the  entirety,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  1  am  extremely 
averse  to  taking  an  objection  of  this  character.  But  I  look  at  the  5th  November 
which  is  the  last  of  the  three  dates  my  friend  has  referred  to,  and  I  find  there  the 
first  part  of  what  he  put  to  the  witness  and  the  other  matters  he  has  been  putting 
afterwards.  I  do  not  accuse  my  friend  of  deliberately  dovetailing  pieces,  but  we  all 
know  perfectly  well  you  may  dovetail  sentences  to  any  degree ;  and  it  is  only  fair  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
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{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  will  read  the  whole.  I  have  no  choice  left. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  my  friend  would  give  me  a  copy  beforehand,  I  would  spare 
him. 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  have  only  the  copy  I  am  reading.  Of  the  15th  October  I  have 
read  the  whole.  That  is  the  first.  Now,  I  will  read  the  26th  October,  as  far  as  I 
have  got  it : — 

“  Mr.  P.  F.  Doyle  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  League  the  case  of  an 
evicted  tenant  named  Murphy,  who  had  a  holding  under  Mr.  F.  Bhute.  He  and  his 
family  had  been  evicted,  but  were  put  back  again  by  a  party  of  armed  men  that 
they  did  not  know  at  all.  He  may  tell  them  that  Murphy  had  to  go  before  the 
Killarney  Board  of  Guardians  for  relief.  On  the  night  of  the  5th,  it  appears 
that  about  50  armed  young  fellows  came  and  surrounded  his  house,  and  turned 
out  a  man  named  Talbot;  the  name  is  very  suggestive  (laughter),  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  place,  although  Talbot  was  fully  prepared  for  some  such 
occurrence,  he  having  a  couple  of  guns  in  his  possession.  Yet  he  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise  that  night.  He  and  his  party  were  taken  out  of  their  beds 
and  brought  out  of  the  house,  and  Murphy  and  his  family  put  in  instead.  But 
poor  Murphy  did  not  enjoy  it  long,  for  on  the  next  morning  a  posse  of  British 
police  came  and  arrested  him  and  his  wife  and  child  of  12  months  old,  and  lodged 
tium  in  Killarney  Bridewell  (Shame).  A  private  investigation  was  held,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Morphy  was  engaged  for  the  defence,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  when 
Mr.  Broderick  came  out  of  the  court-house,  Mr.  Morphy  asked  him  to  have  the 
prisoners  admitted  to  bail,  but  the  resident  magistrate  refused. 

“The  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  county  gaol  then,  where  at  present  the 
wife  is  very  ill.  He  (Mr.  Doyle)  went  to  Killarney  to  find  out  the  charge  on 
which  they  were  sent  for  trial  to  the  winter  assizes  for  ;  but  he  could  not  find  it 
out.  He  then  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Brennan,  of  the  Land  League,  Dublin,  and 
stated  the  case  to  him,  but  he  had  no  answer  since. 

“  The  Chairman  said,  from  the  clear  statement  made  by  Mr.  Doyle,  he  thought 
this  was  certainly  a  case  for  the  League  to  take.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  appears 
that  there  was  lately  an  order  made  by  the  Irish  Government  that  persons  put  back 
into  their  farms  in  this  manner  are  to  be  arrested  as  accomplices.  The  parties  who 
reinstate  tenants  managed  their  business  so  well  that  the  police  could  not  find  them 
to  bring  them  to  justice,  so  they  have  resolved  to  make  victims  of  the  unfortunate 
evicted  families. 

“  Mr.  Power  :  Justice  is  damned  in  Ireland. 

“  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  the  police  know  very  well  they  can  obtain  no  convic¬ 
tion  in  such  a  case,  and  it  certainly  looks  like  giving  the  landlord  a  chance  to  put 
in  his  man  to  see  the  evicted  tenant  and  his  family  taken  from  their  house.  It  is 
our  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  for  them,  and  I  know  that,  how¬ 
ever  Mr.  Doyle’s  letter  to  the  Land  League  may  have  been  overlooked,  the  League 
will  take  up  the  case.  In  any  event  I  propose  that  we  do  so  ourselves  (hear,  hear), 
and  that  we  also  endeavour  to  get  bail  for  them.” 

That  is  the  end  of  the  extract  I  have  got? — Before  you  pass  away,  were  you  founding 
any  question  on  that,  because  I  should  wish  to  make  an  explanation  to  their  Lordships. 

83.756.  I  have  no  question  to  ask,  except  whether  that  is  your  own  report  of  the 
proceedings  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should  like  to  explain  to  their  Lordships.  The  landlord 
had  a  remedy  himself  against  a  tenant  who  re-took  possession  of  his  holding.  The 
landlord  up  to  that  period  summoned  the  tenant  as  a  trespasser,  fined  the  tenant  or 
imprisoned  him  if  the  fine  was  not  paid.  That  remedy  was  open  to  the  landlord,  and 
what  I  complain  of  in  that  speech  and  the  reason  I  give  sympathy  to  the  tenant  is  this, 
that  while  the  landlord  had  that  remedy  against  the  tenant,  tho  Government,  as  I 
consider,  unfairly  stepped  in,  and  came  to  the  landlord’s  aid  by  punishing  the  tenant 
as  an  accomplice  of  this  Whiteboy  offence  of  which  I  regard  him  as  not  an  accomplice 
that  is  to  say,  the  Government  should  have  allowed  the  landlord  to  have  recourse 
to  his  remedy  by  punishing  the  tenant,  otherwise  by  summoning  him  as  a  trespasser 
and  having  him  punished  instead  of  having  him  punished  for  the  Whiteboy  offence. 

83.757.  1  understand  you  to  say  you  had  no  sympathy  with  the  commission  of 
outrages  of  any  sort  or  kind.  I  am  suggesting  this  is  an  instance  in  which  you  gave 
practical  proof  you  had  sympathy? — And  I  am  denying  that  it  is  an  instance  of  it. 
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the  nex?-— hen  1  ^  f°ll0W  **  &  Httle  further*  Now  the  21st  of  November  1880, 


is 


TRALEE  LAND  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington,  presided. 

*  *  * 

“  The  Imprisonment  of  James  Murphy. 


* 


,  .  T  JIr-  D°yle  asked  what  had  been  in  this  case  of  James  Murphy,  of  Kilienbes 
which  he  brought  before  them  at  the  last  meeting.  ^ 

The  Chairman  said  he  wrote  to  the  Dublin  League  in  reference  to  the  case 

to  XgW-  t  aSC,ertamed  fr°m,  Mr-  Morphy  that  this  man  and  family  were  returned 
to  the  Winter  Assizes  in  Cork,  and  were  refused  bail.  Ho  wrote  to  the  Dublin 
eague  asking  them  if  they  would  bring  the  case  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 

the“  adm'tted  ‘o  bail.  He  got  a  letter  since  from  Mr.  Brosnan,  but 
it  contained  no  allusion  to  the  case. 

— Mr.  Brennan  it  must  be. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Did  you  say  the  21st  of  November  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Yes. 

T‘  iReid‘)  ^Lfriend  must  excuse  but  there  is  not  such  a  thing 
(Mr.  Murphy.)  It  is  November  the  second.  8' 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Is  it  not  November  the  fifth. 

(Mr  Murphy.)  No,  it  is  November  2nd.  I  should  like  my  friend  to  verify  it  Your 
Lordship  has  not  heard  this  one  yet.  I  passed  it  over,  thinking  we  might’  take  it 

“  nf  explained  at  length  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  eviction 

“  that  MarPhy’s  fnends  offered  to  pay  all  his  arrears. 

“  Mr  Chute  ”  n0t  be  taken’  °Wmg’  ^  belieVed>  t0  the  fact  that  Talbot  bad  paid 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  “  Had  not  paid.” 

(Mi .  Murphy.)  That  must  be  a  mistake  if  you  read  the  context _ 

“  evictknf”^^  ^r*  &  bne  ^or  *be  farm  previous  to  Mr.  Murphy’s 

It  must  be  “  paid,”  and  not  “  not  paid.” 

{(  “  The  Chairman.  But  even  that  cannot  exonerate  Mr.  Chute,  for  he  could 

return  the  fine  and  give  Murphy  possession  if  he  chose.’^ 

83.759.  That  was  your  view  ?— And  is  my  view  at  present,  and  will  be  my  view  as 

long  as  I  am  in  Irish  politics.  *  J 

83.760.  He  was  put  in  possession.  Murphy  was  evicted,  and  then  50  men  reinstated 
him,  and  your  view  is  the  landlord  ought  to  have  given  200/.  ?-You  have  yourself 
imported  two  years  into  that.  It  is  not  in  the  report  you  read. 

83.761.  ( The  President.)  We  heard  it  before  ? — And  before  I  challenged  it  He  ha<; 
now  imported  it  into  this,  which  he  is  reading  now. 

83,/ 62.  Have  you  anything  else  but  your  present  memory  to  show  it  was  not  two 
years  ago  /—I  he  context  is  quite  clear  to  me,  my  Lord. 

83  763.  1  ou  may  set  it  right,  but  at  present  the  context  seems  to  me  to  show  it 
was  two  years  before  ?— If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me,  1  will  set  the  context  right  for 
you.  It  speaks  of  a  recent  eviction  of  the  family  of  Murphy.  The  eviction  is  quite 
recent,  that  is  clear  from  the  context.  ^ 

That .1S  not  the  point?— With  all  due  deference,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  point. 
200/.  if  it  was  given  two  years  before,  would  only  make  the  case  worse,  because  it  was 

kndbrd  stmworfcsef°Pe  ^  ™  ^  W°Uld  make  th°  conduct  of  the 

recent765'  ^  Murrhy^  1  am  reading  your  own  words  ?— The  eviction  is  quite 
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83.766.  ( The  President.)  The  point  is  this:  In  a  report  in  your  own  paper  of  a 
transaction  of  which  you  had  knowledge  it  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  two  years 
before  ? — With  all  due  respect  my  Lord,  it  is  not.  There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Murphy  read,  and  which  I  say  is  copied  from  a  Dublin  newspaper  into  my 
paper ;  there  is  an  obscurity  in  it  which  does  not  make  it  clear  whether  Doyle  or 
Talbot  had  paid  the  fine  two  years  before.  That  is  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
explain. 

83.767.  (The  President.)  The  language  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  may 
be  contrary  to  fact,  but  the  language  is  as  clear  as  language  can  be  ? — I  am  sorry  it 
does  not  appear  clear  to  me. 

83.768.  (Mr  Muryhy.)  The  report  goes  on  : — 

“  Mr.  Doyle  said  the  man  Talbot  went  into  Killarney  guarded  by  policemen 
“  in  front,  and  another  in  the  rear  of  him,  and  when  in  Killarney  he  gave  notice 
“  that  he  would  apply  at  the  next  Presentment  Sessions  for  damages  for  70/. 
“  ‘  compensation  for  loss  and  damage  by  him  sustained  by  reason  of  his  house 
“  ‘  being  burned  out.’  ” 

Was  that  a  reasonable  thing  for  him  to  do  if  that  was  a  fair  sum  ? — I  should  think  so. 
If  that  is  true  it  was  a  very  reasonable  thing. 

83.769.  Let  us  see  what  you  said  : — 

“  He  (Mr.  Doyle)  need  not  tell  that  the  people  would  defend  the  claims  ”  ? — 
That  is  not  what  I  said. 

83.770.  What  Doyle  said  in  your  presence? — Hold  me  responsible  for  being 
present,  but  do  not  say,  “We  will  read  what  you  said,”  and  then  read  what  Doyle 
said. 

83.771.  It  was  said  without  disapproval  in  your  presence? — Yes,  but  I  object  to  its 
appearing  that  I  said  it. 

83.772.  Doyle  said  it  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

83.773.  Did  you  intend  to  disapprove  of  what  he  said? — I  do  not  know  yet  what  it 
is  you  are  going  to  read. 

83.774.  - 

“  He  (Mr.  Doyle)  need  not  tell  that  the  people  would  defend  the  claims,  but 
“  he  had  no  doubt  that  double  that  sum  would  pass  at  the  Grand  Jury  Law.  He 
“  hoped  there  would  not  be  a  week’s  elapse  before  the  matter  would  be  brought 
“  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

“  The  chairman  said  he  was  going  to  Dublin  on  Tuesday,  and  he  would  bring 
“  the  matter  before  the  League  himself  ”  ? 

—Yes. 

83.775.  So  that  you  spoke  after  Mr.  Doyle  and  expressed  no  disapproval  of  what  he 
said? — On  the  contrary,  I  quite  approve  now  of  what  Doyle  said,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain,  I  say  one  of  the  great  misfortunes  in  Ireland  was  that  the  grand  jury 
gave  in  ordinate  prices  to  the  men  whose  property  had  been  injured  either  maliciously 
or  by  themselves.  Unfortunately  there  was  very  little  discrimination.  Once  the  Land 
League  was  mentioned,  once  the  agitation  was  mentioned  before  a  grand  jury  they 
gave  the  most  inordinate  prices  to  a  man  who  was  injured,  and  thereby  unfortunately 
increased  them  largely. 

83.776.  Do  not  wander,  Mr.  Harrington? — It  is  not  wandering  at  all.  It  is  to  the 
point. 

83.777.  The  next  is  November  the  5th,  which  I  read  before.  That  I  will  not  read 
again. 

“  Mr.  Harrington  said  a  tenant  named  Murphy  was  evicted  by  Mr.  Chute,  of 
“  Chute  Hall.  The  land  was  given  to  a  man  named  Talbot,  who  paid  200/.  for  it 
“  two  years  ago.  Sometime  afterwards  a  body  of  men,  about  40  in  number. 
“  came  and  stripped  the  Talbots,  though  they  were  armed,  sent  them  away 
“  through  the  country,  and  put  Murphy  back  into  possession.  Next  morning 
“  Murphy  was  arrested  with  his  family  and  committed  for  trial,  bail  behm 
“  refused,  improperly  the  solicitor  said, — 

“  The  Chairman. — You  say  that  these  40  men  stripped  Talbot's  family. 
“  That  statement  might  create  a  misapprehension.  I  suppose  you  mean  that. 
“  they  “  disturbed”  them. 
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“  Mr*  Harrington.  No,  stripped,  or  half-stripped,  and  sent  them  through  the 
“  country.  6 

Do  you  know  the  result  of  this  proceeding  is  this.  You  gave  10Z.  to  the  people  who 
must  have  been  with  the  armed  men  and  were  put  in  possession  ? — No,  I  did  not  give 
10Z.  m  the  first  instance.  6 


83,778.  Well,  advised  that  it  should  be ’given  ?— No,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
adyismg  I  asked  that  assistance  should  be  given  to  defend  that  family  for  an  act  for 
which  they  were  not  in  my  mind  morally  responsible. 

^es>  aiad  determined  to  defend,  at  least  did  not  dissent  from  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Hoyle,  that  the  Talbot  s  claim  should  be  defended  when  it  went  before  the  grand 
]ury  ?  Certainly ,  I  think  Talbot’s  claim  should  be  defended,  and  I  think  if  you  were  a 
ratepayer  in  the  district,  who  would  have  to  contribute,  you  would  have  seen  you  were 

woulTcbit  f°r  ^  m;iUry  d°ne  bj  moonlighter8-  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  you 


83.780.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  kind  ?— No  man  likes  to 

have  his  money  given  away - . 

83.781.  {The  President.)  Really,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  must  restrain  yourself  Do 
not  make  observations  personal  to  the  counsel  ? — I  have  the  same  right  as  counsel 


83.782.  ( The  President.)  No,  indeed,  you  have  not;  you  are  a  witness. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  deny  that  you  have  the  same  right  now  ? — I  claim  no 
right  as  counsel,  but  I  claim  my  right  as  a  witness. 

83.783.  {The  President.)  You  have  no  right  as  counsel? — I  know,  my  Lord  but  I 
know  now  to  behave  myself  as  a  witness,  and  I  shall  do  it. 

83.784.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  In  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel,”  of  the  19th  of  November  1880 
page  3,  column  1,  I  find  a  communication  inserted  by  you  from  a  correspondent  at 
Lixnaw  ?— I  think  that  is  about  the  date  I  was  in  Dublin.  You  have  been  reading  of 
moo«1o<F  Publin*  it  is  inserted  in  the  paper,  at  all  events,  I  assume  it. 

83,,  8o.  It  is  a  letter  headed  “  The  Land  League  Agitation  in  Lixnaw.”  It  is  with 

jo  erence  to  this  letter  that  I  asked  you  as  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  countrv 
at  that  time.  J 


Late  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Sub-Inspector  Knox,  accompanied  by  the 
Crotta  Constabulary,  visited  the  townland  of  Knucknaugh  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  in  connexion  with  the  threatening  notices  cautioning  the 
tenants  not  to  pay  their  landlord  (P.  J.  Stack)  more  than  the  Government 
valuation,  and  signed  Rory,  and  which  were  found  on  the  doors  a  few  mornino-s 
‘  ago..  After  the  minutest  enquiries  those  gentlemen  had  to  leave  without 
obtaining  the  slighest  clue  as  the  author  of  those  documents.  The  people  even 
sternly  refused  to  take  down  the  notices,  although  each  of  the  householders 
were  separately  asked  to  do  so.  The  day  previous  the  Crotta  constabulary 
visited  the  townland  and  tried  to  terrify  the  old  women  and  children  into 
“  ^formation  (if  they  could  give  any)  by  telling  them  they  should  appear 

‘  m  U  Dorney  on  Friday  next  to  swear  informations  against  whom  they  do  not 
know  (except  the  man  in  the  moon).  Among  the  many  questions  put  to  the 
people  by  Mr.  Knox  was  one  requiring  to  know  whether  they  would  pay  the 
“  aFual  rent  (which  is  little  short  of  three  Griffiths  or  the  Government  valuation). 
He  was  answered  by  saying  they  conld  pay  no  more,  and  even  if  tney  were  able 
they  would  be  afraid  to  do  so.  A  man  named  James  T.  Keane,  residino-  at 
Ballycogher,  bailiff1  and  rent-warner  to  C.  W.  Staughton,  also  found  a  notice 
posted  on  his  door  threatening  him  with  summary  punishment  if  he  did  not 
give  up  rent- warning  and  tale-bearing  for  the  future.” 

That  letter  seems  to  suggest  that  people  were  afraid  to  pay  rent  honestly,  does  it 
not  '. — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  letter.  Possibly  it  is  from  a  correspondent 
to  the  paper.  I  do  not  think  you  read  it  as  a  letter.  The  letter  does  not  seem  to 
suggest  that  they  were  afraid,  but  the  letter  suggests,  you  will  observe,  that  the  people 
said  they  were  afraid,  which  is  just  bearing  out  the  statement  that  that  ground  was 
alleged  by  persons,  and  falsely  alleged. 

83,786.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  you  inserted  a  letter  from  your  correspondent 
stating  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  truth,  the  letter  being  inserted  as  an  honest 
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contribution  ?  —  I  have  not  said  it  contained  what  was  contrary  to  the  truth.  I 
say  it  did  state  the  truth,  and  that  the  truth  corroborates  what  I  said  to  their  Lord- 
ships  a  few  moments  ago. 

83.787.  If  I  read  the  letters  inserted  by  you  from  your  correspondents  as  containing 
a  true  state  of  facts,  and  you  say  you  do  not  believe  them,  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  ? 
— That  is  not  what  I  sav. 

83.788.  Do  you  say  you  did  not  believe  the  statement  in  this  letter  that  they  said 
they  were  afraid  ? — On  the  contrary.  That  is  true,  I  believe  they  did  say  so,  but  I  do 
not  believe  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  the  people  that  they  were  afraid. 
I  think  it  was  a  false  allegation  which  they  made. 

83.789.  I  understand  the  distinction  which  you  draw.  I  next  ask  you  whether  or 
not  you  assumed  to  summon  people  before  you  for  offences  against  Land  League 
doctrines.  My  friend  will  turn  to  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  of  7th  December  1880,  page  3, 
column  1.  Was  a  complaint  preferred  by  a  man  named  Ferris  against  people  of  the 
name  of  M‘Eligott  and  Leane  ? — Yes,  I  remember  that. 

83.790.  Did  you  preside  when  the  letter  from  the  complainant  was  read  ? — I 
remember  the  case  was  matter  of  discussion. 

83.791.  “Mr.  Harrington,  ‘Kerry  Sentinel/  presided”? — Yes,  it  was  I  who 
presided. 

83.792.  There  was  along  discussion  which,  if  my  friend  wishes,  he  shall  read.  I  do 
not  propose  to  do  it ;  but  did  it  end  in  this  : — 

“  The  chairman  said  they  should  direct  the  secretary  to  summon  M‘Eligott 
“  and  Leane  at  the  next  meeting  to  explain  the  matter.” 

That  is  the  record  in  your  own  paper.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  your  statement 
that  the  secretary  issued  that  summons  without  your  consent  ? — Perfectly.  First  of 
all,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  did  not  ask  the  secretary  to  summon  them  in  any  hostile 
manner. 

83.793.  Oh,  come  now  ? — Allow  me  now,  if  you  please.  I  have  my  character  to 
vindicate  here,  and  I  won  t  be  shut  up.  I  asked  him  to  give  notice  to  these  men  that 
an  allegation  was  made  against  them  with  a  view  of  showing  the  contention  was 
wrong.  Ultimately  I  did  show  it,  and  ultimately  I  defended  the  man,  and  would  not 
allow  the  influence  of  the  League  to  be  used  against  him. 

83.794.  Did  your  branch  cause  summonses  to  be  issued  ? — Certainly  not. 

83.795.  You  told  me  it  was  done  by  the  secretary  in  this  case,  without  your  con¬ 
sent.  Here  is  your  own  paper,  containing  the  account  of  the  proceedings.  Which  is 
the  truth  ?  Which  is  the  true  statement? — Both  statements  are  true,  but  not  in  the 
manner  in  which  you  put  them.  I  did  not  say  to  you  the  secretary  had  summoned  in 
that  case.  I  did  not  mention  any  specific  case  but  I  said  it  turned  up  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  that  the  secretary  had  issued  summonses  behind  my  back  which  I  had  not 
given  him  any  warrant  for  issuing.  That  he  had  asked  persons  to  attend.  I  did  in 
that  instance,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  reported  there,  intimate  to  the  secretary  that  he 
ought  to  ask  those  persons  to  be  present  with  a  view  of  contradicting  the  statements 
made  about  them,  and  I  always  believed  that  we  should  not  publish  an  account  of  a 
case  of  a  tenant  against  a  landlord  if  we  did  not  give  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of 
defending  himself. 

83.796.  Was  that  the  case  you  had  in  your  mind  when  you  answered  me  that  the 
summons  was  issued  without  your  consent  ? — No,  Mr.  Murphy,  I  told  you  I  had  no 
specific  case. 

83.797.  What  was  the  case  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — I  had  no  specific  case.  I  said 
that  it  turned  out  in  the  trial  at  the  magisterial  investigation  that  he  had  done  so  in 
different  instances. 

83.798.  Was  this  the  case  about  which  there  was  a  magisterial  investigation? — No, 
the  magisterial  investigation  related  to  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  League. 

83.799.  Was  not  M'Elligott  called  as  a  witness  on  the  magisterial  proceedings  ? — 
And  several  others  besides. 

83.800.  Could  you  name  any  other  case  brought  before  the  magistrates  in  which  it 
was  alleged  a  summons  was  issued? — Yes,  there  were  several  other  witnesses 
Mr.  Hilliard  was  examined  there,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster. 

83.801.  Witnesses,  you  say? — About  cases  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
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83.802.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  other  case  in  which  a  summons  is  alleged 
by  you  to  have  been  issued  without  your  authority  ?— Yes,  if  you  look  at  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  you  will  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster. 

83.803.  Was  a  summons  issued  against  him  ? — Not  a  summons.  The  secretary 
wrote  him  a  note  asking  him  to  attend.  I  refuse  to  accept  the  word  summons. 

83.804.  Well,  we  will  proceed  ?— Before  passing  from  that,  perhaps  their  Lordships 
mil  allow  me  to  explain  by  an  article  in  my  paper,  why  it  was  I  believed  it  was  only 
just  to  persons  complained  of  at  this  meeting,  that  they  should  get  notice  of  the 
complaint  made  against  them,  and  be  informed  of  it,  that  their  characters  should  not 
be  taken  away  behind  their  backs.  I  will  explain  it  at  once  by  a  short  article  written 
by  me. 

83.805.  ( The  President.)  Oh,  no. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  protection  as  to  this  ? — Very  well  then  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Reid  to  re-examine  me. 

83.806.  On  the  14th  of  December  did  M’Elligott  attend  at  a  meeting  ? — I  cannot 
tell.  If  it  is  so  stated  in  the  newspapers,  he  did. 

83.807.  And  give  an  explanation,  you  being  the  chairman.  After  giving  his 

explanation,  was  the  complainant  called  as  a  witness, — Ferris  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
that.  It  is  probable  the  complainant  made  his  statement,  if  he  had  a  complaint  to 
make.  r 

83.808.  Did  Leane,  after  his  statement,  say,  “  Will  you  swear  us  now,  sir  ”  ? _ That 

the  expression  to  which  I  drew  their  Lordships’  attention  a  moment  ago,  and  upon 

which  I  knew  your  question  was  founded,  but  I  did  not  swear  him,  and  I  told  him 
distinctly  I  had  no  power  to  do  so. 

83.809.  Did  you  say  this  : 

“  I  have  no  power  to  swear  you,  and  I  am  sure  no  advantage  would  result 
“  from  your  being  sworn.  Mr.  Costelloe  has  been  called  by  yourself  as  a  witness, 
“  and  his  evidence  is  against  yours.” 

—Did  you  say  that?— Yes,  probably.  I  do  not  recollect  it,  but  I  assume,  as  it  is  in  the 
report,  I  did. 

83.810.  In  further  discussion,  did  you  say  this — 

“  Then  you  determine  to  live  on  the  place  ;  [you  refuse  to  give  it  up. 

“A  Voice:  Boycott  him.” 

Did  that  occur? — I  cannot  say,  but  if  it  did  I  did  not  agree  with  the  boycotting  and  if 
you  read  on  I  think  you  will  see  I  discountenanced  it. 

83.811.  Did  the  chairman  then  say — 

“  You  must  see  that  you  have  done  this  man  and  his  family  out  of  the  land. 

“  Mr.  M’Elligott :  Why  did  not  Mr.  Talbot  never  come  near  us  until  now.  ' 

“  Mr.  Leane  :  If  this  man  had  come  to  us  three  months  after  we  had  taken  it, 

“  and  before  we  commenced  to  build  houses  on  it,  we  would  give  it  to  him,  and  we 
“  did  not  know  this  law  was  in  force.” 

That  was  your  law  ? — No,  it  was  not  mine. 

83.812.  Well,  the  League  law  ? — Most  certainly  not;  it  was  the  law  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country. 

(The  President.)  Embodied  in  the  Land  League. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Embodied  in  the  Land  League. 

83.813.  Then  it  goes  on — 

“  A  Voice  :  You  must  give  it  up. 

“  Chairman  :  If  they  propose  to  give  you  what  fair  arbitrators  would  give  you, 

“  I  think  they  are  acting  reasonably.  Haven’t  you  a  farm  in  another  place. 

“  Mr.  Leane :  I  have,  but  I  have  my  children  on  it. 

“  Mr.  M.  L.  Lyons  said  the  only  man  to  blame  in  this  case  was,  as  the  President 
“  has  observed,  the  landlord  who  rack-rented  and  evicted  Mr.  Ferris,  and  then 
these  men  came  to  the  landlord  and  offered  not  the  old  rent  but  a  greatly  reduced 
“  rent.” 

Then  the  discussion  goes  on.  Then  there  was  a  week  given  to  them  to  consider  what 
course  they  would  take,  I  think.  Is  not  that  so.? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  accept  it 
from  you  if  you  state  it  is  in  the  report,  but  there  is  no  use  in  asking  me  as  to 
incidents  of  that  kind  occurring  10  years  ago. 

83,t,14.  Have  you  looked  at  this  report  recently  ? — No. 
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83.815.  Then  we  come  to  the  24th  December  1880,  page  3,  column  3  : — 

“  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  ‘  Kerry  Sentinel,’  presided. 

******  Chairman  said  they  were  becoming  an  important 

“  Court.  He  had  an  affidavit  to  read  (laughter).  ‘  County  of  Kerry,  to  wit  ’ 

And  then  the  affidavit  is  set  out  at  full  length.  It  was  sworn  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  chairman,  after  the  reading  of  the  affidavit,  said  this  : — 

“  At  present  the  matter  stands  thus  :  they  had  before  them  the  statement  of 
“  Ferris,  and  now  they  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  Lane  and  Mr.  Elligott.  He 
“  thought  they  should  adjourn  this  matter  to  allow  Ferris  also  to  make  an  affidavit 
“  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

“  After  long  discussion  this  was  agreed  to.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  I  might  read  another  portion,  if  you  do  not  mind.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  read  a  few  more  lines : — 

“  The  Chairman  said  they  were  getting  so  many  cases  there  that  they  must 
“  get  a  vigilance  committee  to  see  after  the  cases.  He  did  not  know  anything 
(<  about  the  case  they  had  decided  on  now,  but  he  would  wish  to  press  upon  the 
“  farmers  of  the  county  that  they  must  move  reasonably.  If  they  take  up  any 
“  case  that  would  do  an  injustice  to  anybody  they  would  endanger  the  League.” 

I  will  read  the  rest  if  you  like. 

83.816.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  Mr.  Harrington,  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  another  incident 
which  occurred  on  the  21st  December? — Allow  me  first,  before  you  proceed  from  it,  to 
say  that  I  did  not  ask  Ferris  to  make  an  affidavit.  Their  Lordships  will  observe  it 
was,  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  allow  me  to  add  again  that  in  my  absence  from  the 
meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  friends  of  this  man  Ferriss  to  boycott  the 
Leane’s  mentioned  there,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  next  meeting  that  resolution  was 
on  the  minutes.  I  refused  to  sign  the  minutes  while  the  resolution  was  on.  I  would 
take  no  part  in  the  meeting.  I  was  attacked  for  my  conduct.  I  was  asked  if  I  was 
afraid.  I  denied  that  I  was  afraid,  but  I  refused  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  I  believe 
was  wrong,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  League,  and  which  would  involve  the 
League  in  trouble,  and  I  would  not  preside  at  the  meeting  until  that  resolution  was 
rescinded  and  scored  out  by  the  very  men  who  had  passed  it  in  my  absence. 

83.817.  I  am  now  going  to  a  case  where  I  suggest  you  threatened  people  if  they  did 
not  submit  to  your  rules.  It  is  the  21st  December  ? — You  are  referring  to  the  Killarney 
case  probably,  which  I  spoke  of. 

83.818.  There  was  a  man  named  David  Hegarty  who  brought  a  complaint  against 
his  brother  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  I  suggested. 

83.819.  You  heard  the  complaint,  and  then  you  said  this — 

“  Your  case  then  is,  that  you  are  losing  money  with  the  farm  ? 

“  Mr.  Hegarty. — Yes,  Indeed  I  am. 

“  Mr.  Harrington. — Then  why  not  give  it  up  ?  (laughter.) 

“  Mr.  Hegarty.  — Who  will  pay  me  for  the  rent  I  paid  ? 

“  The  O’Donoghue. — The  farm  paid  for  the  rent. 

“  A  Voice. — Boycott  him. 

“  Chairman. — You  admit  that  you  have  expended  no  money  on  the  farm, 
“  only  paid  the  rent.  Sure  the  farm  pays  its  rent  ? 

“  Mr.  Hegarty. — Where  was  the  Land  League  when  I  came  and  paid  the 
“  rent  for  it  two  years  ago  ? 

“  Mr.  Harrington. — Do  not  mind  where  the  Land  League  was  then.  You 
“  will  soon  know  where  it  is  now  if  you  do  not  come  to  reasonable  terms  with 
“  your  brother.  I  promise  you  the  Land  League  will  hold  a  meeting  at  your  door.  ” 

Does  it  occur  to  you  that  that  is  language  which  reasonable  people  might  think  was 
of  an  intimidating  character  ? — At  a  later  period  perhaps  it  is  quite  possible — I  am 
almost  certain — I  would  not  have  used  such  language,  but  now  I  see  nothing  in  the 
language  at  all  disgraceful  or  scandalous  in  any  way,  even  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  arisen  since.  The  most  difficult  cases  out  of  those  we  had  to  deal 
with,  and  the  cases  out  of  which  most  of  the  agrarian  crimes  arose  were  the  cases 
where  one  member  of  a  family  had  taken  land  from  another  member,  and  we  tried  to 
act  between  them  as  strangers. 
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83.820.  I  tried  to  avoid  a  long  discussion  by  asking  whether  you  used  language 

calculated  to  intimidate  people  into  compliance  with  your  desires.  You  say  now  that 
was  not  such  language?— If  you  ask  me  that  question,  I  should  say  no.  That  is  not 
the  Tralee  Land  League  you  are  looking  at.  You  are  looking  at  the  Killarney  Land 
League.  J 

83.821.  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  distinction.  Was  that  what  was  in  your 
mind  when  you  answered  my  question  ?— No,  it  was  not.  I  answered  your  question 
truly  and  straightforwardly,  and  I  answer  it  now  straightforwardly. 

83.822.  Their  Lordships  will  judge  of  that  ?— Their  Lordships  will  have  to  judge. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  Lordships  judging  of  my  conduct,  private  or 
public.  r 

83.823.  Were  the  doings  of  your  Land  League  recorded  in  a  minute  book? _ I 

should  not  be  surprised  if  these  incidents  were. 

83.824.  Where  is  it  ? — Of  course  they  must  be  recorded;  as  I  have  told  you  that  I 
refused  to  sign  the  minutes  where  the  record  of  a  boycotting  resolution  had  been 
entered. 

83.825.  Have  you  got  the  minute  book  ? — Indeed,  I  have  not.  I  was  arrested  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Tralee  Land  League.  The  minute  book  was  lying  on  the  table.  I 
was  arrested,  and  taken  off  to  gaol.  I  have  never  seen  that  minute  book  since,  and 
I  have  never  been  at  the  Tralee  Land  League  since. 

83.826.  How  long  were  you  in  gaol  with  reference  to  that  matter  ? — I  was  in  gaol 
for  six  weeks,  and  tried  by  seven  magistrates,  whose  conduct  we  had  impugned  in 
those  very  meetings,  that  were  put  in  evidence  against  me. 

83.827.  (The  President.)  What  has  that  to  do  with  it? — It  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

50. 828.  (.7 he  President.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  confine  yourself  to  answering 
the  questions,  and  anything  which  is  proper  for  explanation,  Mr.  Reid  will  submit  in 
re-examination  ? — I  was  asked  how  long  I  was  in  gaol,  and  I  ought  to  say  what  was 
the  conduct  or  character  of  the  tribunal  that  sent  me  there. 

83.829.  You  do  not  answer  in  a  proper  manner.  You  expand  your  answers  by 
matter  which  is  not  relevant  to  the  question.  You  are  a  professional  man,  and  ought 
to  know  that  that  is  not  a  proper  way  to  answer  questions  ? — I  am  sorry  you  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  when  an  imputation  was  made  upon  me  as  a  witness,  that  I  was  in 
gaol,  that  I  should  explain  a  circumstance  which  will  acquit  me  of  having  been  in 
gaol  for  any  scandalous  transaction. 

83.830.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  I  do  not  say  whether  you  were  rightly  or  wrongly  in  gaol. 

I  want  to  know  about  this  book.  WAen  you  came  out  of  gaol,  did  you,  as  president 
of  the  League,  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  book  ? — I  did  not.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  at  any  subsequent  meeting,  but  the  book  was  never  in  my  custody. 

I  have  never  searched  for  it,  and  can  give  you  no  information  about  it. 

83.831.  And  can  give  us  no  assistance? — If  you  write  to  the  gentleman  who  had  it, 
he  is  very  fond  of  keeping  records,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  could  get  it 
from  him. 

83.832.  The  question  in  the  prosecution  was  whether  you  held  land  courts  ? — The 
prosecution  was  for  conspiracy,  and  the  allegation  was  these  meetings  had  amounted 
to  land  courts. 

83.833.  If  the  proceedings  had  been  recorded  in  the  book,  it  would  have  been  quoted 
in  evidence  against  you,  would  it  not? — I  suppose  it  would  have  been. 

83.834.  As  far  as  interest  goes,  it  was  in  your  interest  that  the  book  should  not 
appear  again  ? — No. 

^  83,835.  Has  it  ever  appeared  from  that  date  ? — Let  me  answer  your  first  question. 
No,  it  was  not.  For  I  had  refused  to  sign  a  resolution  boycotting,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  minute  book  would  have  been  my  justification  and  my  defence. 

83.836.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  get  it  ?— Whether  I  do  that  at  the  expense  of  my 
colleagues  is  quite  another  thing. 

83.837.  Did  you  take  any  steps  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

83.838.  What  has  become  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it,  but  I  have 
a  very  strong  impression  that  if  you  write  to  the  gentleman  who  was  secretary,  he  will 
have  it. 
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83.839.  Do  you  make  that  suggestion  because  you  have  grounds  for  believing  it  is 
there  ? — Not  the  slightest,  only  my  ground  that  I  knew  he  was  a  man  who  was  very 
fond  of  preserving  any  documents  or  letters  he  had  received. 

83.840.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  Thomas  O'Rourke. 

83.841.  Were  there  some  serious  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee  after  the 
establishment  of  your  branch  in  1880  ? — i  do  not  recall  them.  I  know  they  had  no 
connexion  with  the  branch  ;  but  if  you  will  bring  any  to  my  mind,  I  may  possibly 
recollect  them. 

83.842.  It  was  established  on  the  28th  of  September  ? — Yes. 

83.843.  On  the  4th  of  October  Edward  Brown,  whose  case  we  have  investigated, 
had  a  visit  from  the  moonlighters  to  reinstate  an  evicted  tenant  ? — That  is  a  part  of  the 
county  very  far  distant  from  Tralee. 

83.844.  It  is  at  Mullen  in  the  Tralee  district,  is  it  not  ?  —  No,  the  Castleisland 
district. 

83.845.  How  far  is  that  from  Tralee  ? — Castleisland  itself  is  ten  miles,  and  this  must 
be  five  or  six  beyond  that. 

83.846.  The  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  reported  proceedings,  I  think,  at  meetings  which 
were  held  about  Brown.  We  have  had  it  here  before.  I  will  not  trouble  you  about 
that  ? — The  branch  of  the  Land  League  was  not  actively  established. 

83.847.  Terence  Boyle  had  three  shots  fired  into  his  house.  His  cow  and  horse  were 
injured,  and  there  was  a  notice  on  his  door  ordering  him  to  give  back  the  farm  he 
bought  six  years  previously.  Does  it  suggest  itself  to  you,  as  a  gentleman  of 
experience,  that  the  reinstating  of  one  man  would  be  very  likely  to  lead,  when  treated 
in  the  way  you  treated  it,  to  the  reinstatement  of  others  by  the  moonlighters  ? — Moon¬ 
lighters  had  no  sympathy  with  me,  and  I  had  no  sympathy  with  them.  I  have  had 
them  send  me  threatening  letters  quite  as  commonly  as  they  sent  them  to  others. 

83.848.  On  the  23rd  of  December,  Jeremiah  Sullivan  had  shots  fired  into  his  house. 
That  was  a  Killarney  case,  and  it  was  discovered  the  motive  was  that  Sullivan’s  wife 
had  paid  her  rent.  I  will  deal  with  that  matter  further  ?— 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  Killarney  district  was  a  larger  district. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Now  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  1880,  and  in  1881  I  think  you  were 
arrested  for  this  charge,  which  ultimately  fell  to  the  ground,  I  think,  I  do  not  think 
you  were  ever  tried  for  it ;  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  went  into  court  in  presence  of  Mr.  Justice  Barry,  and  complained  of  the  Crown 
entering  a  nolle  prosequi ,  and  told  his  Lordship  I  would  consent  to  a  change  of  venue  to 
any  county  of  Ireland  if  they  would  put  me  on  trial.  His  Lordship  said  he  had  no 
remedy  so  long  as  the  Crown  wished  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi. 

83.849.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  books  were  one  thing  the  prosecution  required 
to  deal  with  ?-^-I  do  not  think  so.  They  were  on  the  table  when  they  arrested  me,  and 
if  they  wanted  evidence,  and  thought  the  books  would  supply  it,  I  cannot  account  for 
their  remissness  in  not  taking  them. 

83.850.  The  police  went  there,  and  left  the  books  on  the  table  ? — They  arrested  me 
in  the  room  as  I  was  presiding.  The  books  were  before  me  on  the  table,  and  they 
arrested  me,  and  did  not  mind  the  books,  and  arrested  seven  or  eight  others  with  me. 

83.851.  And  omitted  to  take  the  books  ?— And  omitted  to  take  the  books. 

83.852.  And  somebody  else  took  them  ?  - 1  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  there  to  this  day  or  net. 

83.853.  In  1881  you  have  told  us  you  were  in  a  good  many  places  along  with 
Mr.  Boyton.  I  think  you  introduced  him  into  the  county  ? — No,  I  did  not  introduce 
him  to  the  county.  He  came  to  the  county  while  I  was  in  jail,  but  I  went  with  him 
to  several  places  after  my  release. 

83.854.  That  leads  me  to  the  speech  that  you  say  or  suggest  is  not  accurate.  I 
speak  of  the  Killorglin  speech  of  the  5th  of  March  1.881 .  You  heard  Mr.  Boyton 
speak  ? — I  did. 

83.855.  Did  he  say  that  he  came  forward  to  assert  by  his  defiance  the  unjust  laws 
that  enabled  the  Irish  landlords  to  trample  upon  them,  laws  enacted  at  the  bidding  of 
a  cowardly,  mean,  sneaking  quaker,  whom  the  British  Government  has  placed  over  the 
Irish  people  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  said  some  of  the  words  which  are  contained  in 
that,  but  that  even  does  not  profess  to  be  that  which  any  intelligent  man  would 
say. 
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S3  85C  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  he  did  not  use  those  words  or  words  to  that 

af  all  Pr6P  *°  Say  *hat  ‘hat  d08s  not  t0  “y  ““d  convey  any  idea 

83.857.  That  is  not  an  answer,  with  submission  ? _ It  is. 

8 0.85 8.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not  use  words  to  that  effect  ? — I  am  nre 

pared  to  say  he  used  some  of  those  words.  am  pre 

83^59.  Did  he  say  further  this,  or  is  this  an  invention  ?— I  have  not  described 
anything  to  be  an  invention.  uescriDea 

“  "  We  h?VR  ST  of  them  (landl°rds  and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be 

shot  at  any  man  s  hands.  Do  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that?— I  do  not  believe  he 

used  that  expression  in  my  presence.  J  ueueve  ne 

83,861.  That  is  as  far  as  you  are  prepared  to  go  ?— As  far  as  my  memorv  iroes  I 
believe  a  grave  injustice  ivas  done  him  by  the  report  of  his  speech.  I  have  a Ws  had 

hoo Sft?oIlgi'T  T  mj  fmd’  llnd  exPressed  xt  often  before  that  trial  arose.  J 

’n2  u-  T  .  a  )Tays  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by  nieht  ”  Do  von 
svear  he  did  not  say  that  ?— That  is  what  struck  me  to  be  the  whole  line  of  his  arem 

ment  that  he  denounced  those  outrages,  and  used  in  that  connexion  the  unfortunate 
expression  complained  of.  tunane 

83,S63.  One  man  has  sworn  he  did  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  say  he  did  not  > _ I  am 

“Sf&ST- W  That  S  Whi 1‘ 1  haTe  been  ^yicg-that  it  was  his  argument. 
83,864.  _  If  you  must  blow  his  brains  out,  blow  it  out  in  the  daytime That 

whShe7dia  use  he  ma”ner  “  Whi°h  te  US6d  but  1  am  n0t  at  a11  *0  defend 

witha6longtZ0LPcePared  ‘°  “7  *“*  *“  n0t  “se  those  words  ?_I„  connexion 

d*d  ' — ^eS  ’  fpat  *s  wpaf  I  have  been  saying. 

thpTTn  WaS  the,  lo^er  sentence  ?— That  he  had  referred  to  a  speech  made  in 

the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dillon;  that  he  said  he  agreed  with  Mr  Dillon  ;  that 
he  would  not  take  any  mean  advantage  of  a  landlord,  and  would  not  lurk  behind  a 
hedge  to  shoot  him  ;  if  the  landlord  evicted  him  from  his  home,  and  the  home  of  his 
family,  he  would  take  revenge  on  him  by  shooting  him  then  and  there  at  the  eviction 

fny“ett 7oM  the 7Le  Sa‘d'  1  th°Ufi:ht  14  WaS  T6ry  conde“™bk.  ^  expressed 

^  ^  “  1880  M  re™TCd 

83,869  Did  you  receive  any  money?— If  you  speak  as  to  myself,  I  did  not.  I 
received  from  them  grants  for  evicted  tenants;  grants  to  defend  some  cases  that  had 
arisen  m  Kerry,  it  you  make  that  distinction. 

83.870.  I  meant  payments  to  yourself? — Certainly  none  for  any  personal  expense 
it  'XTdSmed  iPayment  from  the  Land  Lea£ue  for  personal  services.  I  was  0Pffered 

ther6  hfre;  ?erhaPs  ^ou  wdl  tel1  ^vhat  it  was  for? 

May  _  6  th,  1880,  you  will  find  in  the  books,  T.  Harrington,  Tralee,  defence  of  prisoners 

ChS?Q^oWw,aSSaU  tmg  a  Process  server,  6/.  ?— That  is  not  a  payment.  1 

83,8 r-.  What  was  the  process  serving  ?— I  cannot  recall,  but  1  am  perfectly  certain 
.  lere  was  no  serious  assault,  and  no  disgraceful  transaction  of  any  kind  connected  with 
lC’  or  d  W(ndd  not  have  connected  myself  in  the  case. 

83,873.  Perhaps  you  do  not  consider  an  assault  on  a  process  server  is  serious  ? _ I 

do  consider  it  as  serious  as  upon  anyone  else. 

83,8/4.  Are  all  assaults  on  process  servers  serious  ?— If  they  are  serious  assaults 
they  are  serious. 

80.870,  Are  they  to  be  defended  or  not,  because  they  are  on  process  servers? _ 

Ihey  are  assaults  on  different  men  that  you  would  not  speak  very  seriously  of  at  anv 

%  Th!  per?T  ma^  complain.  As  to  allegations  of  assaults  against  men  that  are 
unjust,  and  that  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  these  I  would  defend 

m  83bfk’  1  fiDd  ^  y°Ur  b°°k  tMS  ?—It  iS  DOt  in  b°°^  at  alL  dt  is  not  m 

y  oo 

83,877.  Now  I  will  go  to  another  matter.  Were  you  in  Tralee  at  the  time  that 
.  udge  Lawson  visited  the  county  as  judge  of  assize  in  July  1882  ? — I  was  released  from 
gaol  m  .June  1882  1  cannot  say  positively  whether  I  was  in  Tralee  at  that  time.  I 

was  sometime  m  July  m  Tralee  I  know,  but  I  could  not  say. 
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83.878.  Where  yon  a  party  to  the  writing  of  the  article  I  read  when  your  brother 
was  under  cross-examination  ? — My  brother  told  you  himself;  it  was  he  who  wrote 
the  articles. 

83.879.  He  wrote  them  ? — I  think  he  told  you  he  wrote  the  articles.  He  gave  his 
reasons  for  it. 

83.880.  In  1882  were  threatening  notices  rife  in  the  country? — Well,  you  see  I 
cannot  speak  very  much  of  1882.  I  cannot  speak  of  Kerry  in  1882.  I  was  released 
at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  .Tune  in  1882.  I  was  only  a  very  short  while  in 
Kerry  when  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  go  to  Dublin  to  take  charge  of  the  National 
League,  and  I  have  been  there,  practically  since. 

83.881.  On  the  24th  of  August  1884,  did  you  receive  the  following  letter  : — 

“  Strictly  Private  and  Confidential. 

“  Brosna,  co.  Kerry, 

“  24th  of  August  1882. 

“  Respected  Sir, 

“  The  shark  is  now  astir.  The  tenants  on  the  property  have  received 
“  notices  to  meet  the  new  agent  Trench,  and  he  evidently  intends  to  out-do  us, 
“  The  land-shark  wants  to  grab  up  the  arrears  if  he  can,  and  holds  out  a  promise 
“  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  subsequent  rent  and  he  talks  about  a  final  settlement. 
“  Now  after  the  united  stand  we  have  made  the  bold  front  we  have  kept  to  the 
“  land-shark  it  would  be  cruel  that  through  any  ounning  artifice  the  tenant 
“  should  be  outflanked.  Where  there  is  darkness  1  know  you  will  be  only  too 
“  willing  to  let  in  the  light.  The  shark  wants  to  come  by  the  arrears  before 
“  giving  us  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  on  future  rents.” 

“  By  the  arrears.”  I  fanoy  it  could  hardly  be  “  by.” 

83.882.  - - 

“  The  wolf  seldom  changes  his  nature.  It  is  only  fair  to  judge  the  future 
“  by  the  past,  and  we  know  full  well  that  getting  the  arrears  we  may  expect 
“  little  or  nothing  in  the  future.  Is  it  possible  for  the  shark  to  come  at  the 
“  arrears  funder  the  Arrears  Bill)  without  the  tenant’s  consent  It  is  our  in- 
“  tention,  if  possible,  to  pay  nothing  under  the  Arrears  Bill  until  we  first  get 
“  what  we  want,  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  about  the  future  rents.  The 
“  tenants  generally  are,  I  know,  determined  to  act  unitedly,  but  there  are  among 
“  them  a  few  week-kneed  lads  who  it  would  be  well  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  their 
“  duty.  They  will  not  be  advised.  Ignorance  of  what  they  ought  to  do  has 
“  much  to  do  with  their  want  of  determination,  and  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  too 
“  much  to  ask  you  kindly  to  send  to  me  half  dozen  of  printed  notices  directing 
“  the  tenants,  one  and  all,  how  they  should  act,  which  notices  I  will  have 
«  surreptitiously  posted  up,  and  your  kindness  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 

“  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

“  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“  Mortimer  Sheehan.” 

“  P.S. — A  half  dozen  threatening  notices  would  be  good  service.  Tis  well 
“  to  shake  Captain  Daylight  at  weak-kneed  scoundrels.  Please  send  them  with 
“■  the  other  notices.  I  shall  be  expecting  an  answer  by  Saturday  next.” 

Did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — I  think,  Mr.  Murphy,  you  must  know  very  well  I  did 
not. 

83.883.  Please  answer  my  question  ? — I  did  not  receive  it,  and  I  think  it  most  unfair 
to  read  that  in  the  course  of  ray  evidence. 

83.884.  Kindly  answer  my  question.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — I  did  not. 

83.885.  Have  you  sworn  that  you  did  ? — I  have  not  sworn  that  I  did  receive  it.  I 
believe  it  was  received  in  the  office  in  my  absence. 

83.886.  Have  you  sworn  you  received  it,  and  threw  it  in  the  waste  paper  basket  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  was.  I  received  it,  but  it  was  received.  Allow  me  to  explain  to  their 
Lordships. 

83.887.  I  must  really  ask  his  Lordship  to  say  whether  I  am  not  entitled  to  an 
answer  ? — The  letter  was  received  in  the  office  when  the  Government  suppressed  the 
paper  in  1883,  in  my  brother’s  time.  That  letter  was  produced.  Whether  he  or  I 
received  it  I  do  not  know,  but  most  certainly  it  was  never  acted  upon.  No  notices 
were  printed  on  it,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
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8S  SS8.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  and  know  of  its  arrival  in  1882  ? — I  cannot  sav 
P08S  889y  Hnt  o  brother  received  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  I  received  it ! 

it  Tdid^  Ha  6  y°U  Sai^  tbat  y°U  threw  mto  tlle  waste-paper  basket  ? — If  I  received 

triafi— ?wl“U8t  g°  fUrther'  Were^OU  examined  as  a  witness  upon  your  brother’s 

m?3’89}’  Dld  tbei!  s^far  that  y°u  had  received  that  letter,  but  had  thrown  it  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  like  many  others  ?— If  you  tell  me  that  I  did  make  that 
statement  I  have  no  doubt  I  did.  Allow  me  to  explain.  That  is  over  eight  years  ago 
or  seven  years  ago.  I  remember  the  letter  was  read  at  the  trial.  Ifg  was  m  the 
office  I  received  it  at  the  time.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  whether  I  or  my  brother 

was  m  charge  at  that  particular  date.  That  I  should  know  in  1883  but  I  could  not 
remember  it  now  in  1889.  ’  couia  not 

Qo'cao'  ^ba-t  letter  purports  to  be  signed  by  Mortimer  Sheehan  ?—  Yes. 

You  know  it  was  signed  by  Mortimer  Sheehan,  and  you  knew  at  the  time 
not  know°U  '  *  do  not  know  whether  I  did.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  did  or  did 

83,894  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  Sheehan  about  the  receipt  of  it  ?— I 
cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  responsible  for  the  office  for  any  length  of 

1  l^hllk!U0S\f  mj  time  in  Au£ust  1882  was  spent  in  Dublin.  g 

83.895.  Who  and  what  is  Mortimer  Sheehan;  is  he  a  respectable  man  ?— I  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  him 

83.896.  Did  you  know  him  ?— There  is  a  man  of  that  name  either  in  Knocknaveshel 
yL  lTnorhi?lKe"y’ “ear  CaSt  ei8land'  1  think  1  5aw  him  onoe-  I  could  not  tell 

83,89/.  What  was  he? — I  do  not  know. 

83  898  What  position  ?— Possibly  a  farmer.  If  he  lived  in  that  portion  of  the 
cS^uo1^11011  d  thmk  a  farmer;  I  d»  not  know  anything  else. 

83  899.  Do  you  wish  their  Lordships  to  understand  that  you  did  not  know  Mortimer 
Sheehan,  the  alleged  writer  of  that  letter  ? -No ;  I  tell  you  I  saw  him  once  and  I 
nr  8  ^  occurrTd  Pretty  frequently  in  Kerry  in  connexion  with  some  trials 
nersZffilvai1C10UVnJUneSibef°re  the  ?rand  ]Ury’  but  1  do  not  know  M<>rtimer  Sheehan 
quite^ ^  posffibffi  I°dkl8eemg  °nCe‘  °  n0t  kn°W  that  1  eVer  S^°ke  t0  him-  is 

83.900.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  him  about  the  matter?— I  do  not 

if  vm,S£ii  My.lmPr®f}on  the  letter  was  received  by  my  brother  and  not  by  me,  but 
QQ  am  ln  1883  1  said  was  received  by  me,  I  should  think  it  was. 

83.901.  My  province  is  to  ask  you  ? — I  think  it  only  fair  I  should  draw  a  distinction 
"  fl,eQela'\,fen  occurring  m  August  1882  and  ray  recollection  in  1889. 

83,yA  Was  it  a  letter,  which,  if  received  or  seen  by  you,  would  seem  to  be  a  rather 
suious  thing  -Certainly,  a  letter  I  would  consider  as  a  serious  thing,  and  which  I 

w^ffid  a^* tW°U M  C°ndemi]’  but  most  undoubtedly  on  which  I  never  acted  and  never 

83.903.  Did  vou  say  when  examined  about  it  that  you  had  received  that  letter  but 
}ou  had  received  a  great  many  of  a  similar  character  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  threw 
them  into  the  waste-paper  basket  ?— 1  cannot  tell  you,  but  if  you  read  anv  portion  of 
my  evidence  that  I  gave  then,  I  have  no  intention  of  denying  it  now,  and  I  know  I 
then  stated  and  now  state  the  truth. 

83.904.  Have  you  forgotten  what  you  said  about  it?— Yes,  I  should  think  I  have 
occurred1  then1”  a  penod  of  ei^bt  or  nine  years;  I  cannot  recall  every  incident  which 

83.905.  Did  you  go  to  the  police  about  it  ?— Did  I  go  to  the  police  about  what  ? 

83  903.  About  the  receipt  of  that  letter  ?-There  is  no  use  in  asking  me  that 
question  when  I  tell  you  I  am  not  clear  now  as  to  whether  I  ever  did  receive  it  or  not. 

to  as^cmcT about1  it' °  ^  bebeVe  1  did  g0  to  tbe  Police-  I  suppose  that  is  all  you  wish 

83,907.  Was  that  letter  lying  in  the  office  of  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  when  the  police 
made  a  seizure  m  July  1883,  upon  plant  and  so  on,  when  your  brother  was  charged 

seizure  eariie?aL  July  1883ntmS  °f  ttreatemn«  notice3  tkink  »W 
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83.908.  What  was  the  date  ? — I  should  think  it  was  April  or  May  1883. 

83.909.  The  time  is  not  important.  That  is  how  the  letter  was  found? — Yes,  that 
is  how  the  letter  was  found. 

83.910.  Amongst  the  archives  of  the  “Kerry  Sentinel”? — The  archives  of  the 
“  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  are  extremely  limited. 

83.911.  This  letter  is  dated  Brosna,  Co.  Kerry? — That  is  where  I  told  you  the 
Mortimer  Sheehan  I  know  resided.  I  think  it  was  Brosna  or  Knocknayeshel,  some¬ 
where  in  that  district.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  date  of  the  letter. 

83.912.  The  24th  of  August  1882  ? — I  was  in  Dublin,  my  Lord,  in  August  1 882,  at 
the  O’Connell  Centenary,  and  I  think  I  remained  in  Dublin  nearly  all  the  month  of 
August.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  been  home  before  the  24th. 

83.913.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  you  would  save  me  the  time  and  trouble,  whether 
there  is  any  doubt  you  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  and  gave  the  excuse 
that  you  received  many  others  like  it,  and  threw  them  into  the  waste-paper  basket  ? — 
I  have  no  recollection  of  it ;  but  if  I  were  in  Tralee  in  that  period  of  August  I  did 
receive  it,  because  I  would  be  responsible  for  the  letters  received ;  if  not,  it  was  my 
brother.  It  does  not  make  a  pin’s  worth  of  difference.  If  you  tell  me  I  stated  on  my 
oath  I  did  receive  it,  I  would  accept  it  immediately. 

83.914.  I  decline  to  give  any  such  statement.  My  belief  is  I  shall  find  it  in  your 
paper  ? — Possibly. 

83.915.  Now  I  go  to  another  matter.  I  think  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  produce 
evidence  with  regard  to  this. 

83,915a.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Will  you  tell  me  when  that  six  weeks  began  and 
when  it  ended  ? — Of  imprisonment,  my  Lord  ? 

83.916.  Yes — I  was  arrested  on  the  5th  of  January  1881.  Nearly  six  weeks.  I  was 
released  on  application  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  for  bail. 

83.917.  I  only  wanted  to  get  that. — I  think  nearly  six  weeks.  I  was  released  on 
application  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

83.918.  (Mr.  Murjphy.)  Now  I  come  to  another  matter.  You  will  see  whether  I  am 
right  or  not.  I  think  I  have  it  here.  I  find  a  report  of  the  trial,  when  Mr.  Harrington 
was  examined,  in  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  of  the  5th  of  June  1883,  at  page  4, 
column  9 : 

“  Mr.  T.  Harrington  was  examined,  and  stated,  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
“  documents,,” 

That  is  the  Sheehan  letter,  I  suggest  to  you. 

“  It  was  one  of  the  series  of  documents  that  he  had  received  from  a  lunatic 
“  beggar ” 

That  is  the  other  one. 

“  in  the  county  Kerry,  popularly  known  to  the  police.  He  attempts  speech - 
“  making,  and  makes  speeches,  and  then  writes  letters.  He  believed  there  was 
“  no  dispute  that  the  man  was  a  lunatic,  and,  knowing  that,  he  did  not  think  it 
“  necessary  to  hand  the  letters  he  received  over  to  the  police.  The  police  would 
“  laugh  at  him  if  he  gave  them  such  a  document.” 

That  is  all  about  the  other  one. 

“  The  letter  signed  Mortimer  Sheehan,  he  believed,  was  not  written  by  the 
“  man  at  all,  and  he  tossed  it  aside  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  letter  was 
“  marked  ‘  private  and  confidential,’  which  was  the  ordinary  way  of  sending 
“  letters  not  intended  for  publication.” 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Harrington,  that  you  must  have  received  that  letter  ? — Yes, 
certainly,  if  I  stated  so,  then  I  did  receive  the  letter.  Remember,  that  was  quite  fresh 
in  my  recollection.  I  see  now  that  you  say,  I  believe  the  letter  was  not  written  b  y 
Mortimer  Sheehan,  and  you  tell  me  it  was  subsequently  proved  to  be  written  by  him. 
Either  of  those  events  I  had  no  recollection  of  when  you  asked  me  about  it. 

83.919.  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  the  real  writer  of  that  letter  was 
brought  to  justice,  tried  and  convicted,  and  had  18  months’  imprisonment  ? — Indeed,  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  his  subsequent  history.  There  are  very  few  parts  of 
Ireland  I  knew  less  about  than  Kerry,  since  I  severed  my  connexion  with  it  in  1882. 

83.920.  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  books  of  the  Tralee  League.  Can  you 
give  me  any  of  the  books,  or  can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  get  any  of  the  books  of 
the  League  ? — One  of  them  was  under  my  custody.  I  have  given  you  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  about  it.  I  have  told  you  the  name  of  the  secretary. 
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83.921.  Money  was  received  from  the  Central  League  in  Dublin,  was  it  not  ? _ Only 

a  few  grants  were  made  from  the  Central  League  in  Dublin  for  evictions.  '  * 

83.922.  Was  there  a  book  in  which  they  were  entered?— No,  I  do  not  believe  there 
was ;  I  did  not  keep  the  accounts,  but  my  recollection  is  that  grants  coming  from  the 
Central  League  for  evicted  tenants  were  merely  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary,  and 
the  cheques  were  not  cashed  by  him,  but  the  cheques  handed  by  him  to  the  evicted 
tenants.  Under  those  circumstances  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  keep  books. 

83.923.  As  I  understand  you,  as  secretary  of  the  branch,  no  books  were  kept  in 
which  moneys  received  from  the  Central  League  were  entered? — No;  no  necessity 
arose  for  it ;  that  is  my  impression ;  it  is  quite  possible  it  may  be,  but  my  impression 
is  that  there  were  no  books  kept,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  '  The*  grants 
would  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  evicted  tenant  would  be  on  the  look  out  for 
it,  and  come  down  for  it  himself. 

83.924.  Suppose  a  hundred  pounds  came  down  ?— It  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 

which  it  came.  1  r 

83.925.  For  any  purpose  ? — You  must  tell  me  the  purpose.  If  a  sum  came  down 
to  the  credit  of  the  branch,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  distribution,  certainly  to  keep  an  account  in  the  book.  I  never  heard  of  a  sum 
coming  in  that  way  to  any  branch. 

83.926.  I  have  an  entry  here  on  the  21st  of  February  1881,  “  Tralee  Branch,  100Z.” 
I  put  the  question  to  your  brother,  and  he  said  that  no  such  amount  ever  came.  I 
find  it  in  the  books.  Can  you  explain  that  ? — I  must  say  again  and  again  that  you  do 
not  find  it  in  my  book. 

83.927.  I  find  it  in  the  books  of  the  Central  League,  I  see  100/.  Tralee  Branch  ? _ 

Excuse  me,  you  did  not  say  it  so. 

83.928.  I  say  so  now  ? — Then  it  must  be  in  the  Land  League  books,  and  not  my 
books  for  which  I  am  responsible. 

83.929.  In  the  books  of  the  Central  Land  League,  kept  in  Dublin  ? — Of  those  books 
I  have  no  knowledge.  I  was  in  gaol  in  February  1881. 

83.930.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  book  is  in  existence  from  which  you  took  out 
the  entry  in  Tralee.  I  mean  to  have  an  answer  to  that  if  I  can  get  it  ? — I  do  not 
know  of  any  such  book  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  book  being  in  existence,  but 
if  you  tell  me  the  date  that  the  grant  was  made — I  think  you  said  February. 

83.931.  February  21st,  1881  ? — Probably  it  was  a  sum  sent  to  our  solicitor  for  our 
defence  while  we  were  in  gaol.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that. 

83.932.  Is  there  any  book  in  which  I  should  find  it  entered? — I  could  not  tell  you, 
because  all  the  officers  were  in  gaol  with  me  at  the  time. 

83.933.  Was  there  a  book  in  existence  when  you  were  sent  to  prison  in  which  that 
ought  to  be  entered  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

83.934.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  was  it  that  all  the  officers  were  in  gaol  in 
February  1881  ?— We  were  arrested  on  the  5th  of  January  1881,  eight  of  us,  not 
under  the  Coercion  Act,  we  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 

83.935.  That  is  for  the  six  weeks? — That  is  for  the  six  weeks,  and  any  money  sent 
then  must  have  been  money  sent  for  our  defence. 

83.936.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  If  you  went  to  prison  on  the  6th  of  January  for  six  weeks,  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  out  by  the  21st  of  February  ?— If  I  had  the 
file  of  the  paper  I  think  1  could  refer  to  the  day  on  which  I  was  released. 

83.937.  At  all  events,  if  you  were  six  weeks  in,  you  would  be  out  then.  That  does 
not  matter  for  I  have  another  instance,  before  you  went  in  ;  there  is  an  entry  which  I 
find  m  the  books  of  the  Central  League  for  the  Belief  Account  of  the  Tralee  Branch, 

ML »  would  not  all  be  for  one  tenant,  would  it  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  one 
tenant. 

83.938.  Was  there  any  book  in  which  that  would  be  entered,  how  would  it  be 

disposed  of  ?— It  must  be  a  relief  grant  which  was  distributed  by  the  committee  for 
relief.  I  do  not  think  I  took  any  part  in  the  distribution,  and  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  J  6 

83.939.  Cannot  you  as  president  tell  how  it  was  entered,  how  any  record  of  any  sort 
was  kept?  I  cannot.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  secretary  thought  himself 
responsible  for  those  grants  made  to  him,  and  for  their  distribution ;  but  I  cannot 
remember  any  such  grant  having  been  made.  If  it  was  made  it  may  have  been  passed 
over  to  the  Local  Belief  Committee  and  not  to  the  Branch. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  That,  my  Lord,  is  the  7th  of  December. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  year  ? 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  1880. 

(The  Witness.)  It  is  possible  that  in  the  file  of  “  Sentinel  ”  some  reference  would  be 
made  in  the  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  League. 

83.940.  Did  you  have  any  correspondence  with  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  I  have 
referred  to  a  few  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Brennan,  who  was  their  secretary, 
and  myself. 

83.941.  Were  the  letters  you  received  preserved  ? — Indeed  they  were  not. 

83942.  No?— Ho. 

83.943.  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  keep  them  ? — If  they  were  addressed  to  me 
personally,  I  should  think  I  would  keep  them ;  if  they  referred  to  any  business 
that  was  to  come  before  the  meeting  of  the  League ;  possibly,  the  secretary  would  keep 
them ;  possibly,  he  had  done  so. 

83.944.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  since  this  question  has  been  going  on  ? — No, 
I  am  perfectly  sure  you  will  find  nothing  that  would  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  here, 
or  help  their  Lordships  in  any  way. 

83.945.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — If  I  thought  it  would,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  make  inquiries ;  that  is  the  reason  I  made  that  answer. 

83.946.  In  addition  to  the  Land  League  in  Tralee,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  attending 
many  of  the  other  branches — you  founded  several  of  them  ? — I  founded  several  of  the 
branches,  I  tell  you. 

83.947.  Did  you  go  and  attend  as  a  member? — I  was  not  a  member  of  any  branch 
except  the  Tralee  Branch,  but  when  they  had  any  public  meetings  I  attended  the 
other  branches  occasionally,  not  for  any  long  period,  because  the  period  I  had  was 
only  between  October  and  January,  when  I  was  arrested. 

83.948.  There  were  delegates  who  had  to  attend  in  Dublin  from  Kerry  on  behalf  of 
the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

83.949.  You  were  one? — No. 

83.950.  I  think  so  ? — I  was  in  gaol,  I  could  not  have  been.  There  was  a  Land 
Conference  in  1880. 

83.951.  It  is  1880  I  am  speaking  about? — There  was  a  Land  Conference  in  1880. 
I  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  Conference  was  not  confined 
to  members  of  the  Land  League.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  into  the  Land  Con¬ 
ference  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Land  League. 

83.952.  Were  you  appointed  delegate? — I  was  not  delegate  to  any  branch  of  the 
League. 

83.953.  Were  you  appointed  delegate  at  anytime? — In  my  capacity  as  a  public 
journalist  I  was  invited  to  attend,  but  not  as  a  delegate. 

83.954.  Was  Timothy  Horan  invited  to  attend  as  a  delegate? — I  should  think 
Timothy  Horan  was  not  known  to  any  member  of  the  Land  League  at  that  time. 

83.955.  Was  he  appointed  as  a  delegate,  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  am  almost  certain 
he  was  not. 

83.956.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  say  so.  Are  you  aware  that  you  will  find  it 
reported  in  your  own  paper  that  he  was  ? — In  1880  ? 

83.957.  At  any  time? — You  are  talking,  perhaps,  of  1881,  when  I  was  in  gaol.  1 
hope  I  am  not  going  to  be  cross-examined  about  what  took  place  when  1  was  in 
gaol. 

83.958.  Was  Timothy  Horan  appointed  a  delegate  in  1881,  to  your  knowledge? — I 
have  no  knowledge  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  find  a  fact  mentioned  in  Timothy 
Horan’s  letter  reported  here,  at  the  Land  Conference  of  1881.  I  was  in  gaol  at  the 
Land  Conference  of  1881.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  or  a  sympathiser 
with  the  Land  League. 

83.959.  I  am  asking  about  Timothy  Horan ;  I  have  left  you  for  the  moment.  Do 
you  suggest  that  I  shall  not  find  in  your  own  paper  that  Timothy  Horan  was  a 
delegate  for  one  portion  of  Kerry  ? — At  what  time  ? 

83.960.  Any  time  ? — How  can  I  say  what  I  am  not  responsible  for? 

83.961.  Therefore  you  say  you  do  not  know? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or 
not.  I  think  Timothy  Horan’s  letter  makes  it  clear  that  he  was. 

83.962.  Now,  1882,  in  October  you  went  to  Dublin  ? — I  went  to  Dublin  in  September. 
I  think  I  was  there  in  August. 
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83,963.  I  want  to  know  about  the  state  of  things  in  Dublin  ;  did  you  keep  anv 
correspondence  there  ? — In  Dublin  ?  J  l  y 

83,964  Yes?— Yes,  I  think  every  letter  from  1883  ;  tolerably  early  in  1883  I  have 
letters  written  by  me  from  the  office  of  the  National  League.  You  will  have  a  copy 

oSrSS’  and  y°U1‘  sohcitor  hay  already  gone  over  them  with  myself. 

83,965.  When  Mr.  Parnell  was  away,  correspondence  was  addressed  to  him  on  the 
business  of  the  League  ?— 1 * * * S There  was  not  very  much  ;  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Parnell 
was  of  a  limited  character. 

83,966  You  did  correspond  with  him  ?— It  was  my  duty  to  correspond  with  him 
about  anything  connected  with  the  League. 

83,96/.  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  Parliament  some  portion  of  the  time  ?— Yes,  aud  so 
was  ,  and  met  Mr.  Parnell  in  Parliament,  where  communications  would  pass  between 

83.968.  To  your  knowledge,  were  letters  written  from  Dublin  by  anyone  in  authority 
Pan  icd  °U  WGre  aWay  ' — 1  was  tFe  only  Person  in  authority  who  would  write  to  Mr. 

83.969.  Was  it  forbidden  for  anybody  to  write  to  him?-You  are  speaking  of 
autlioiity.  L  nfortunately  for  himself  many  thousands  wrote  to  him. 

83,9/0  Was  it  part  of  the  business  of  any  person  to  write  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
happened  to  be  acting  m  the  absence  of  yourself?— No,  none  acting  under  me  in  the 

mm,  P6  hkely  wrlte  about  tke  affairs  connected  with  the  League  in  my  absence, 
himself  '  11  any  subj0ct  0n  any  subject,  unless  it  was  a  personal  matter  for 

83.972.  Were  people  forbidden  to  write  to  him  in  the  office  ?— The  course  of  mv 

business  was  this -  J 

83.973.  Was  there  any  rule  that  persons  in  authority  there,  when  any  question 
arose,  should  not  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?— No ;  but  there  was  a  rule  that  persons  in 
authority  should  not  write  any  letters  from  that  office  in  their  own  name ;  should  write 

a  i  •  i  ?rf  i°m  noffi<?e  m  my  name’  aTld  should  not  write  upon  any  new  matter 
w  nich  I  had  not  dealt  with  before ;  unless  it  had  been  dealt  with  by  me. 

83.974.  On  any  subject  from  the  office  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

83.975.  But  I  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  ? — You  cannot  ask  me - - 

83,9/6.  Do  you  mean  no  letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Parnell,  to  your  knowledge  for 

ui,  eTyiearS’  fr0n!  tbe  office  of  tlie  League  in  Dublin,  during  the  years  1882  to 
1886  .  1  do  not  wish  to  say  what. 

83,977.  TV  ere  any  letters  written  to  him  ? — I  cannot  say, 

83,9/8.  To  your  knowledge  ? — There  were  no  letters  written  to  my  knowledge  that 
J  recollect  m  any  way.  No  letters,  in  fact,  by  me. 

83  979.  Not  a  single  letter  ?— There  were  letters  spoken  of  here  sending  monev  to 
Mr.  Parnell  with  my  name,  I  think. 

83  980.  Were  there  any  other  letters  ?— I  do  not  recollect  anv  others,  but  if  you 
ieC^  QRiemTt01iny  mem.0ry’  ^  y°u  if  I  know  anything  about  it. 

,  i  d  a,  y°u  tlds  question,  because  we  have  recently  seen  a  series  of  documents 
received  by  Mr.  1  arnell,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  they  were  not  documents  of  such 

a  character  which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  business  carried  on  in  this  wav  ? _ If 

you  put  anything  definite  to  me,  I  will  answer  it. 

Ii?m  y0U  whether  ifc  is  t0  y°”r  knowledge  that  business  letters  were 

sent  to  Mr.  Parnell  between  1882  and  1886  from  the  National  League  offices.  You 
were  there  then  { — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

83,983.  You  do  not  believe  there  were  ? — I  think  any  letters  written  to  him  must 
be  sent  by  me. 

I  cHd’984’  Did  y°U  Write  t0  him  fr°m  that  pkCe  ?—From  tlie  National  League  Offices. 

83.985.  Often  ? — No,  not  often,  certaiuly. 

83.986.  Many  times  ? — No. 

Salf  a  dozen  timef?  in  the  year  Are  you  referring  now  to  1882  ? 

83.988.  From  1882  to  188^.  I  will  give  you  the  whole  time  ?— I  have  written  I 
suppose,  to  Mr.  Parnell  half  a  dozen  letters  in  that  period. 

83.989.  No  more  ? — I  think  no  necessity  arose  for  more. 

83.990.  And  no  person  has  written  to  your  knowledge  from  that  office  to  Mr.  Parnell 
but  yourself  Yes,  many  persons.  Any  member  of  the  Parliamentary  party  going 
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into  the  National  League  offices  might  see  a  sheet  of  the  paper  of  the  National  League 
just  the  same  as  if  he  was  going  into  a  club  and  write  to  Mr.  Parnell ;  but  I  am 
referring  to  things  dealing  with  the  policy  and  business  of  the  National  League. 

88.991.  How  many  letters  shall  I  find  recorded  from  the  National  League  to 
Mr.  Parnell  between  1882  and  1886,  about  ? — I  do  not  think  you  will  find  three. 
I  do  not  think  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  more  than  a  couple  of  times. 
I  sent  him  those  cheques  and  I  got  his  reply,  and  complained  once  of  a  Branch  League, 
and  that  is  about  all. 

83.992.  Were  there  communications  passing  between  the  National  League  and 
Mr.  Egan  between  1882  and  1886  ? — I  never  held  any  communication  with  Mr.  Egan 
in  my  life. 

83.993.  I  am  not  speaking  about  you,  but  are  you  aware  of  a  single  letter  recorded 
in  any  book  of  the  National  League  between  1882  and  1886  to  Mr.  Egan  ? — Possibly 
when  he  was  President  of  the  National  League  in  America — probably  there  was  such 
a  letter. 

83.994.  But  with  that  exception  P — With  that  exception,  none. 

83.995.  Did  you  receive  any  letters  from  Mr.  Egan,  your  former  treasurer,  between 
those  years  ? — No,  unless  there  may  be  some  formal  letters  sending  an  amount  of 
money,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was.  That  would  come  through  Dr.  Reilly,  the 
treasurer. 

83.996.  I  am  told  that  in  the  Minute  Book  that  has  been  produced  from  the  National 
League,  under  date  November  17th,  1884,  there  is  the  following  entry  : 

“  Letter  read  from  Mr.  Egan  as  to  deputation  of  Irish  members  going  to 
“  America.  This  was  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell?” 

Yes,  that  is  quite  possible.  He  was  President  of  the  League  in  America. 

83.997.  Have  you  got  the  Minute  there  ?  Perhaps  you  will  read  it  to  me  ? — If  you 
can  tell  me  the  date. 

83.998.  The  17th  November  1884? — [ Referring  and  reading ] — 

“  The  meeting  next  took  into  consideration  a  letter  received  from 
“  Mr.  P.  Egan,  asking  that  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
“  Party  should  proceed  to  America  as  soon  as  possible  to  push  on  the  work  of  the 
“  National  League  there. 

“  After  some  discussson  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Harris, 
“  seconded  by  Mr.  Clancy,  and  adopted:  ‘Resolved,  that  Mr.  Egan’s  letter  be 
“  ‘  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  his  opinion  in  order  to 
“  ‘  put  same  before  the  organising  committee,  and  if  immediate  action  be 
“  ‘  necessary,  we  request  Mr.  Harrington  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
“  ‘  organising  committee.’  ” 

That  is  the  entry. 

83.999.  Is  there  any  copy  of  any  letter  to  Mr.  Egan  on  the  subject  in  your  books  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that,  not  from  recollection. 

84,000.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  there  is  not  ? — I  really  cannot  say.  It  is  quite 
possible, 

84,001.  Is  there  any  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parnell  about  what  was  to  be  done  ? — 
If  you  will  allow  me  to  show  their  Lordships  the  letter  book.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
if  we  had  to  send  a  long  communication  to  Mr.  Egan,  it  would  not  be  in  it.  The 
letter  books  are  cut  to  a  certain  size,  and  if  it  was  on  note  paper  which  was  larger,  it 
is  possible  it  may  not  be  in.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  sent  any 
communication. 

84,002.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  Mr.  Soames  has  searched  the  index  and  could  not 
find  it  ? — I  accept  that  statement  of  Mr.  Soames’. 

84,003.  You  neither  wrote  to  Egan  nor  to  Mr.  Parnell  upon  it  ? — I  must  have 
spoken  or  written  to  Mr.  Parnell  upon  it. 

84,004.  Where  was  Mr.  Parnell  then  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  could  not  tell  you,  unless 
I  have  reference  to  the  public  press  of  the  day.  Possibly  I  met  him  in  London. 
Possibly  I  met  him  at  his  residence  at  Avondale,  where  I  went  to  see  him  on  several 
occasions. 

84,005.  My  friend,  Mr.  Reid,  has  produced  a  number  letters  written  to  different 
branches.  With  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  those  are  at  the  end  of  1885,  and  the 
end  of  1886? — No,  some  in  1883. 

i  55696.— Ev.  97. 
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84,006.  I  mean  those  that  he  read  ?-Oh,  yes ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  put  it  in  that 
fo™-  There  are  some  m  1883,  some  in  1884,  some  in  1885.  P 

ao8nTkno“y  iTad  Th’  * 

that  any  one  of  my  letters  sho„,d  be  read,  ^he  more^on 

Indeed  I  wL  d  °d  y°"  ^  y°U  WSre  SinCerely  **in>us  to  stop  outrage?- 

84,009.  And  you  wrote  that  it  was  attributed  bv  some  wicked  ofl^nnK 
trons  ofthe  League  ?-It  was  attributed  by  the 

84,010.  In  1882,  1883,  and  1884  ?— Yes. 

1882?  1883^01^1 88^ To  tl  r«*  n0\  ^nd  extracts  produced  any  letter  sent  in 

84  019  Of  i  ’  tbe  dlferent  brancbes  ?— There  are  letters  of  1883  and  1884 

eHUlA  Of  the  energetic  character  we  find  afterwards  in  1885  and  1886  ? _ I  used 

energy  when  occasion  required  energy,  I  can  assure  you.  First  of  all  there  were  very 
+6S  °f  ithe  LeaSue  UP  t0  1885-  It  was  in  1885  that  the  League  spread  so 

came  ^1885^ a ud'  ^  n0t  eaSy/°r  a  man  .in  Potion  to  control  it.  The  Election 
came  in  1885  and  every  county  was  desirous  to  qualify  for  its  representation  con 
sequently  the  branches  of  the  League  trebled  in  1885.  ^presentation,  con- 

onb4’°f?R  There.are  two  produced  in  1884,  April  the  3rd  and  4th,  both  directed 

tWA  St  the  PraCi  ?v  °f  1mtimidating  Persons  in  voting  for  poor  law  guardians  ?— Yes 
Ivfm?  stVera  °tber  letters  in  the  letter  book  upon  that. 

c4,U14.  I  can  only  deal  with  what  has  been  produced.  In  July  1885  I  find  a 

oneCwApf  a/°Ut  labourers*  Then  on  September  28th,  the  /ext  one  I  find  is 

0  e  which  deals  with  an  irregular  proceeding  against  Alderman  Smith  which  ’of 

League?18  The  l otC°nS'Stent,  Wlth  regular  proceedings,  not  being  condemned  by ’the 
League  .—The  letter  is  not  consistent  with  that.  My  condemnation  of  the  League 
Mas  foi  an  endeavour  to  boycott  Alderman  Smith  in  it. 

84, do.  If  you  were  desirous  to  put  down  these  outrages,  how  comes  it  there 
are  no  resolutions  to  be  found  m  your  books  prior  to  1884?— I  have  already  answered 
your  question  by  saying  that  there  are  no  resolutions.  We  are  not  speaking  of  reso 

s  bHshe^ ^™^r8thr0m  tin\\t0  time,  -/r°m  the  time  the  orga/LfonTas 
s  aoiisnea  m  1882  up  to  the  present  time,  and  if  any  action  of  any  branch  was  brought 

after'S  ’  ^ “  deServed  censure>  I  gave  it  quite  as  Cly  asTlid 
8J’01f'  Are  there  any  resolutions  in  the  books  ?— There  are  no  resolutions  We 

were  not  referring  to  resolutions.  8*  vve 

84,017.  I  can  only  deal  with  the  letters  produced  by  Mr.  Reid?— The  letters  bind 
me  a  secretary  of  the  organization. 

1  cau  °%  refer  ^  those  which  Mr.  Reid  has  produced  already  in  evidence  ? 
—Do  not  assume  there  are  not  others.  J  w  * 

[\[r-  f  •  T'  Beid •)  If  my  friend  invites  me,  I  will  put  in  more. 

I  have*  here^ Then  there^re^tters^n^lS^6  ^  1883  *  ‘b* 

andtttorfi'hJllaTgot6  ^  Sh°Uld  gi™  “e  “  °°^  °f  the  beSt  ^elutions 

SJr'  B;  T '■  Reid-)  I  have  not  got  the  resolutions, 
mire  abSty')  LetterS-if  my  friend  win  gire  me  a  ™py  of  the  best  I  will  ask  no 

uSf-1  YtI,  m?  !i.iend  saya  Ttbe  be8t-  these’  wbich  1  have  in  my  hand 

I  nut  in  7  Tbit83’  a”d  1  lh Y  theJ  are  a11 1  hare  of  that  7ear  besid“  the  one  I  think 

four  of  themh?n  1883  wh  u't  ^ll  1“*^  wntten°n  the  subject.  At  all  events  I  have 
rour  ot  them  m  1883,  which  I  will  hand  to  my  friend.  I  did  not  intend  in  nutting 

in  /8^mei,r°  “f ke  the  suggestlon  that  I  had  no  more  to  put  in.  P  ° 

{Mr.  Murphy.)  I  take  those  produced  as  the  best  specimens. 

the  be'st'  I  had  got.  HUman  natUFe  18  SUCh  ‘iat  *te  ProbabiliV  is  tba*  I  Pit  forward 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  I  should  have  thought  so. 

MurPty‘)  I  pass  from  that.  Mr.  Harrington,  your  brother  in  his  re- 

the" s Z  ariin  BraU„Seha  T  &0 Aey  not  in  fact  of  ^  -cretariis  of 

Scartaglm  Branch.  Do  you  assert  that  ?— Of  the  Scartaglin  Branch  I  have  not 
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tlie  remotest  knowledge.  If  you  are  speaking  of  tlie  National  League,  I  have  a  list 
here  of  all  the  secretaries  of  the  National  League  in  Ireland.  I  thought  it  necessary  I 
should  print  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  Perhaps  your  Lordship  has  some  'recollection  of  it.  It  is 
page  5121. 

84,020.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  “  Kerry  Reporter”  some  resolution  is  published, 
in  which  the  name  is  spelt  “  secretary’s,”  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Harrington 
printed  it  out  in  the  proper  way  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  the  “  Kerry 
Reporter.” 

84,021.  “I  do  not  know;”  that  will  hardly  do.  We  have  had  a  minute  book 
produced  from  one  of  your  branches  which  proves  that  they  used  to  send  resolutions 
of  the  branch  to  the  papers  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  when  you  say,  “  That 
“  will  hardly  do,”  unless  you  are  saying  that  I  do  not  tell  the  truth. 

84,022.  I  do  not  say  that  ? — You  are  asking  me  about  a  certain  thing  appearing  in 
the  “  Kerry  Reporter.”  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  the  “  Kerry  Reporter  ”  did  not 
appear  when  I  was  in  Kerry  ;  it  appeared  after  I  left  Kerry,  and  I  do  not  know  I 
ever  read  the  “  Reporter.” 

84,023.  The  evidence  has  been  placed  on  a  different  footing  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  the  books  of  one  or  two  of  the  branches  of  the  League,  in  which  it  is  shown 
the  practice  of  the  League  was  to  send  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  the  newspaper, 
which  will  make  it  evidence  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No  ;  because  I  send  a  thing  to  the  newspaper,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  everything  in  the  paper  is  accurate. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  It  was  in  the  “  Kerry  Sentinel  ”  to  begin  with,  and 
Mr.  Harrington  says,  “  That  is  not  a  paper  I  have  seen.”  Is  not  Mr.  Murphy  entitled 
to  say,  “  Look  at  another  paper  ?  ” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  deference,  my  Lord,  I  should  say  not.  It  may  be  that 
someone  else  was  secretary. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  secretaries  of  all  the  branches  of  the  National  League  in 
Ireland,  and  the  officers  in  that  branch  are  James  Reardon,  president,  M.  W.  O’Reilly, 
treasurer,  Michael  J.  O’Leary,  secretary. 

84,024.  (Mr.  Murphy.)  What  date  is  that?— This  book  was  compiled  for  me  quite 
recently.  The  date  given  for  the  establishment  of  the  League  is  the  26th  of  October 
1885  ;  that  is  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  League. 

84,025.  Thomas  O’Connor  has  been  examined  here  ? — Yes. 

84,026.  I  collect  from  you  it  is  the  fact  that  you  took  an  interest  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  McSweeny,  I  think  it  was,  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  ? — Yes,  I  took  an  interest 
in  the  election  of  the  guardians  for  the  Killarney  division,  not  in  his  particular  election, 
but  in  the  election  of  guardians.  We  were  then  trying  to  win  the  chairmanship  for  the 
popular  party. 

84,027.  Party  feeling  ran  very  high  here  ? — No,  indeed,  not  very  high. 

84,028.  W as  the  election  one  at  which  it  was  expected  it  would  be  a  close  contest  ? _ * 

Oh,  no  ;  the  result  proved  there  was  not  a  close  contest. 

87,029.  The  result  sometimes  does,  but  the  expectation  beforehand  is  sometimes 
very  different? — No,  the  result  proved  it  was  not. 

84,030.  Was  it  expected  to  be  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  it  was  ;  I  never  did  expect  it. 

84,031.  Did  you  busy  yourself  about  the  election  ?— No  ;  except  attending  one 
meeting  on  a  Sunday  in  that  district.  Not  beyond  that. 

84,032.  Did  you  know  the  men  who  were  mentioned  bv  O’Connor  here.  The 

candidates  were  Mr.  Bourke,  who  was  agent  to  Mr.  Meredith,  aud  Mr.  McSweeny  ? _ 

They  were  the  opposing  candidates  for  one  electoral  division.  My  meeting'  had 
reference  to  all  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  district. 

64,033.  A  man  named  Joseph  Murphy  was  mentioned  by  O’Connor.  Did  you  know 
him  ? — No,  I  have  not  the  remotest  knowledge  ef  him. 

84,034.  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  in  Kerry,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  of  that 
name  ? — There  are,  indeed. 

84,035.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  man  to  whom  he  alluded  ?— No,  not  the  remotest 
idea  either  of  any  of  the  other  men  whom  he  mentioned,  except  Mr.  Burke.  I  did  not 
even  know  Mr.  McSweeny,  whom  I  am  said  to  have  been  supporting.  I  know 
Mr.  Burke,  we  were  friends  then,  and  friends  since. 

84,036.  Did  you  know  Thomas  Brosnan  ?— No. 

84,037.  Did  you  know  Nicholas  Brosnan? — No. 

H  2 
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84,038.  Never  spoke  to  two  men  of  those  names  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether  I  ever 
spoke  to  men  of  those  names  ;  but  I  certainly  never  spoke  to  them  upon  that  subject 
connected  with  the  poor  law  election,  and  least  of  all  to  invite  votes. 

84,039.  Do  you  know  the  two  men  ?— No.  I  have  said  already  I  did  not  know 

either  of  them.  J 

84,040.  Did  O’Connor  ever  ask  you  for  what  he  had  been  promised  ?— O’Connor 
never  spoke  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  life,  as  well  as  I  remember,  and  he  most 
certainly  never  asked  me  for  anything  I  promised  him  either.  If  he  had,  he  most 
certainly  would  have  got  a  very  warm  reception. 

84,041  Do  you  mean  you  never  saw  him  until  he  came  into  court  ? — No  ;  and  I 

remarked  to  the  counsel  sitting  near  me,  when  he  came  into  the  box,  “  Where  can  he 

be  coming  from  ?  ” 

84,042.  Ho  you  know  his  brother? — Yes  ;  I  got  letters  from  the  brother,  who  was 
secretary  ot  the  League,  but  I  do  not  know  him  personally. 

84,043.  When  was  it  you  made  the  remark  about  not  knowing  him  ?— On  the  first 
day  he  was  presenting  himself,  coming  pip  here  into  the  chair.  I  remarked,  “  Where 
can  he  coming  from.” 

84,044.  Not  before  he  was  examined  ?— Not  before  he  was  examined. 

<J4,04o  After  he  was  examined  ? — When  he  was  coming  up  to  be  examined — the 
moment  he  was  m  the  chair  I  said,  “  Where  is  this  man  coming  from.”  He  appeared 
to  have  attracted  my  attention  in  the  Court,  because  he  appeared  to  be  stealing  up  to 
the  witness  box.  I  made  that  remark  to  my  colleague,  sitting  near  me.  I  never  set 
m J  ejes  upon  him  until  he  was  in  Court. 

84,046.  Is  Father  Callaghan  alive?— I  could  not  tell  you;  if  you  mean  Father 
Callaghan  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  books,  he  is  alive. 

t?  ?14,04Z;^I11m?an  Father  O’Callaghan  referred  to  by  O’Connor  ?— Did  he  refer  to 
4ather  O  Callaghan,  then  that  is  the  same  Father  O'Callaghan. 

84,048  What  is  the  name  of  the  clergyman  referred  to  in  Horan’s  letter ;  do  you 
recollect  ?— That  is  the  same  clergyman.  It  was  to  that  incident  I  thought  you  were 
directing  my  attention.  J 

84,049.  l  ou  knoAvthe  Currow  district  ? — I  was  once  there, — on  that  one  occasion  that 
1  have  mentioned. 

84,050.  Were  you  at  the  election  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  I  was  over  there  before  or 
since. 

84  051.  Were  things  pretty  quiet  at  Currow  in  November  1885?— I  cannot  possibly 
recall  all,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  ;  this  is  1885. 

84.0o2.  1886.  No,  you  are  quite  right? — What  O’Connor  refers  to,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  is  1881.  the  transaction  with  regard  to  what  you  were  asking. 

84,053.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  letters? — You  are  speaking  of  his  letters:  I 
thought  you  referred  to  the  meeting  which  I  attended,  because  you  asked  me  my 
knowledge  of  the  district.  J 

84,054.  I  am  and  I  want  to  know  your  knowledge  of  the  district  in  1885  and  1886 
were  they  quiet .  I  do  not  think  they  were  quiet.  I  would  not  have  refused  a  grant 
to  a  branch  where  things  were  quiet. 

84,055.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  that  letter  of  application  ?— I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  letter ..  I  think  there  were  forms  such  as  have  been  produced  here  in  court. 

1  shall  search  for  it,  possibly  it  may  be  in  the  office.  If  those  evicted  tenants  are  still 
re  leved  I  have  no  doubt  ic  is  in  our  office,  because  the  same  form  will  come  up  meeting 
after  meeting  when  their  cases  are  considered. 

84,0a 6.  Was  it  the  ordinary  course  of  business  for  you  to  relieve  tenants  who, 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  League,  resisted  up  to  a  certain  extent  and  as  long  as 

Land  LeafueWhen  ^  Slienfi  t0°k  Possession  ?— 1 That  was  rather  a  policy  of  the 

84,0a 7.  Was  it  not  also  a  policy  of  the  National  League  ?— No,  there  was  a  very 
grea-  istinction.  The  policy  of  the  National  League  was  first  of  all  to  relieve  those 
wic  e  enan  s  wo  had  been  left  to  us  as  a  heritage  by  the  Land  League  or  by  the 
Mansion  House  Committee  rather.  We  succeeded  the  Land  League,  and  then  any 

ni Came  t0rUf.  We  considered  them  altogether  on  their  merits,  and  chiefly 
as  to  their  ability  or  inability  to  pay  their  rent.  J 
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84,058.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know  is  this.  The  terms  of  your  letter  are  these — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  O'Connor’s  brother. 

“  At  the  last  meeting  I  laid  before  the  Committee  your  application  on  behalf 
of  Mary  Russell.  I  regret  to  say  the  organising  committee  found  itself 
“  compelled  to  refuse  a  grant.” 

Now  I  want  to  see  the  application,  to  see  why  you  reject  it.  That  you  are  to  look  for 
for  me.  I  want  to  see  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  application  made  to  you  ? — I  have 
told  you  I  believe  the  application  is  filed  in  the  ordinary  way  just  as  I  have  presented. 

84,059.  It  ought  to  be  in  your  office  ? — It  probably  is  in  my  office.  It  ought  to  be 
if  we  have  considered  that  case,  and  if  we  have  made  grants  at  a  later  period  to  this 
tenant  I  am  almost  certain  it  is. 

84,060.  Does  it  strike  you  it  was  very  hard  upon  this  woman  if  they  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  evicted  according  to  the  rules  of  the  League,  that  they  should  be 
refused  the  grant  in  consequence  of  the  district  being  in  a  disturbed  state  ? — W e  know 
it  occurs. 

84,061.  Is  it  not  hard  not  to  allow  them  to  be  benefited  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  League  ? — Certainly  not. 

84,062.  That  is  why  I  want  to  see  the  letter? — I  hope  we  have  too  strong  a  feeling 
for  our  people  to  desire  to  see  them  evicted.  We  have  too  much  affection  for  them  to 
wish  to  see  them  on  the  roadside  dying  there. 

84,063.  You  have  made  a  great  many  grants  to  evicted  tenants ;  am  I  right  in 
saying  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  grant  to  any  of  the  hundred  people  who  have 
been  outraged  ? — If  an  evicted  tenant  was  outraged,  there  are  grants  to  them.  All 
our  grants  were  given  ;  the  money  was  given  to  us  for  assisting  evicted  tenants,  and 
for  no  other  purpose ;  and  it  would  be  misappropriation  of  our  funds  if  we  had  made 
them  to  any  other. 

84,064.  Was  there  any  sympathy  in  the  shape  of  resolutions  ?— Yes,  indeed  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  of  sympathy  by  resolutions  of  branches  of  the  League  to  the 
victims . 

84,065.  At  a  certain  period?— At  all  dates  and  all  periods  of  the  National  League, 
of  which  I  am  speaking. 

84,066.  Now,  are  there  any  at  the  central  league  ? — There  are  no  resolutions  passed  at 
the  central  office.  That  is  a  public  expression  of  the  organisation.  You  will  find  it 
in  speeches ;  but  there  are  no  resolutions  ever  passed. 

(The  Witness .)  I  should  wish  to  say,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Reid  liked  to 
ask  me  the  question,  though  I  asked  him  to  do  it.  There  was  an  allegation  made 
against  me  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  course  of  the  case,  that  I  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  a  witness  who  was  on  his  oath — by  insinuation  or  by  question.  The  Attorney- 
General  seemed  to  convey  to  your  Lordship  that  I  had  some  communication  with  the 
witness  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Court,  or  from  the  time  of  his  direct  examina¬ 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  his  cross-examination.  I  wish  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  for  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shawdow  of  truth— not  the  slightest  shadow  of  truth.  I 
never  spoke  to  that  man  ne  ther  here  or  anywhere  in  my  life,  never  had  any  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him.  I  had  hoped,  if  I  made  that  statement  in  the  presence  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  he  would  think  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  that  allegation. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  T.  Reid. 

84,06/.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  that  my  friend  Mr.  Murphy  desires  me  to,  and 
that  he  omitted  to  ask,  and  that  is  whether  you  copied  all  the  letters  in  the  press  copy 
letter  book,  or  only  some? — Every  letter  I  have  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
League  is  copied  in  those  books  with  perhaps  very  few  exceptions.  If  I  were  in 
London  ana  had  to  attend  to  matters  of  urgent  importance  in  connexion  with  a  branch 
of  the  League,  I  might  write  that  letter  from  London  directly,  if  I  thought  the  delay 
of  sending  it  through  the  office  might  create  any  inconvenience — but  those  were 
extremely  rare  cases. 

84,068.  Would  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  the  press  copy  letter  book  be  an 
exceptional  thing  ?  Certainly,  there  was  no  deliberate  omission.  Every  letter  was 
copied. ^  Those  letters  were  dictated  by  me,  and  not  written. 

Nq84,069.  Did  you  C°Py  letters  Passin£  between  different  members  of  the  League?— 
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84,070.  Passing  between  different  menbers  of  the  League,  I  say? _ No  every 

member  is  responsible  for  his  own  letters,  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  any  othe^  letter 
except  to  anybody  who  held  any  position  under  me  in  the  League. 

84,071.  Now  I  have  a  very  few  questions.  I  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  crime 
m  Ireland  m  1883  and  1884  was  m  Kerry  ? — A  very  large  proportion. 

84,072.  Where  you  said  there  were  not  Leagues.  The  League  itself  was  not  strona- 
m  point  of  numbers  m  1883  and  1884  ?-The  League  itself  generally  was  not— welf 

there  were  a  fair  number  of  branches  throughout  Ireland,  but  not  a  third  of  what  thev 
ultimately  reached.  J 

84,073.  In  1885,  again  in  1886,  were  there  a  large  number  of  branches  opened  ? _ 

Large  numbers.  .  r 

84,074.  You  tell  us  you  are  in  a  position,  if  desired,  to  state  what  the  numbers  of 
the  Leagues  started  m  those  years  were  ?— Yes,  I  am,  if  their  Lordships  examine  the 
records  of  these  branches  their  Lordships  will  see  all  those  were  formed  in  1885  in 
Kerry ;  I  think  they  were  all  formed  in  1885  and  1886,  with  one  exception. 

84,075.  There  are  these  three  letters,  I  should  like  to  put  them  in,  and  if  I  am  not 
justified  now  myself,  I  may  say  that  my  friend  will  not  object  to  it.  It  is  to  point  out 

the  nature  of  the  objection  was  on  a  different  ground.  It  is  the  5th  August  1886  ? _ 

fell  me  the  page.  ° 

84,076.  It  is  addressed  to  Annascaul,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Foley. 

Dear  Sir.— It  is  not  permissible  for  branches  to  pass  resolutions  con- 
{<  demnatory  people  for  not  joining  the  National  League,  and  be  most  careful 
that  no  mistake  of  this  kind  is  made  by  your  branch. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  T.  Harrington, 

“  per  J.  P.  Quinn.” 

Then  about  the  19th  August,  it  is  about  machines.  I  need  not  read  the  beginning 

“  So  far  from  machines  of  this  kind  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  labourers. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  m  the  end  they  prove  beneficial,  and  increase  rather  than 
“  diminish  the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labour.” 

And  then  it  says  before — 

“  And  everyone  knows  it  would  be  a  perfectly  absurd  policy  to  introduce 
resolutions  into  a  branch  of  the  National  League  that  would  prevent  this 
country  availing  itself  of  the  modern  improvements  that  are  being  introduced 
“  into  various  trades  and  industries.” 


The  next  is  the  25th  November  1886  to  Mr.  J.  M‘Linden,  Kilcool : _ 

"  Dear  Sir.— The  organizing  committee  are  strictly  opposed  to  coercion 
“  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  membership  of  their  branches,  and 
will  visit  with  dissolution  any  branch  which  would  have  recourse  to  the  means 
“  suggested  in  your  letter.” 

Those  were  all  signed  by  you  ?— Yes.  There  is  another  letter  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  Secretary  of  Macroon  Branch.  J 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  am  only  giving  examples. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  They  are  all  m  1886. 

84,077.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Tou  told  us  the  branches  increased  in  members,  did  vou 

find  any  kind  of  interference  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  years  1883  and  1884  ? _ 

Certainly  not  in  1883,  and  1884  I  had  very  rarely  ;  the  branches  were  more  directly 
under  my  supervision.  I  was  in  communication  with  the  men  who  formed  them,  and 
they  could  more  easily  fall  into  the  lines  of  our  policy  than  they  did  afterwards  when 
they  became  numerous. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lords,  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  represents  Mr.  Sexton,  desires 
that  I  should  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  this  pamphlet  that  was  put  in  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  in  reference  to  the  denunciation  of  crime,  there  are  a  number  of 
utterances  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sexton  against  crime,  dissuading  people  from  violence 
and  outrage  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  unnecessary  tJ  do  further  than  re  Mr  to  it. 

(Mr.  Murphy.)  1  did  not  know  it  was  in. 

(The  President.)  Ye-,  it  is  in. 
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(Mr.  Murphy.)  Are  you  sure  that  is  in  ? 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Yes,  I  have  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  in. 

(The  President.)  Oh,  yes,  you  are  quite  right. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Father  Huson. 

( The  President.)  Is  this  a  short  witness. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  No,  my  Lord,  but  if  you  desire  it  I  will  call  a  short  witness. 
My  Lords,  I  am  told  these  witnesses  are  not  short  ones  that  I  have.  I  mean  that  they 
are  not  five-minute  witnesses,  and  so,  if  your  Lordships  think  proper,  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  to  adjourn  now. 

(The  President.)  Very  well,  we  will  adjourn  now. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  in  regard  to  a  matter  I  mentioned  the  other  day, 
namely,  the  asking  for  returns  from  Ireland  in  regard  to  people  being  attacked  for 
taking  evicted  farms,  I  had  not  then  the  reference  to  page  1983,  at  which  the  witness 
Powell  was  being  cross-examined  by  myself  : — 

“  Do  you  really  say  you  never  heard  of  any  tenant  being  outraged  or  moon- 
«  lighted  or  attacked  for  taking  land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  before 
“|1879? — Never.  ( The  Attorney- Gene  i  al.)  Evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  Mr. 
“"Reid.  I  only  want  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  have  never  suggested  (and  I 
“?think  it  is  pretty  clear)  that  there  were  not  instances  of  private  malice,  of  a  man 
“"who  had  held  land  going  and  outraging  another,  and  they  were  brought  to 
“  justice  not  infrequently  for  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  Our  point 
“  is  there  never  had  been  any  organisation  to  prevent  persons  paying  their  rent 
“  or  to  punish  persons  for  taking  evicted  farms  as  evicted  farms.  The  question 
“  put  was,  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  not  discuss 
“  what  the  previous  questions  have  been  throughout  the  case.  I  do  not  assent  to 
“  my  friend’s  view;.  (The  President.)  I  have  noticed  to-day  they  have  been  put  in 
“  that  form.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes.” 

Your  Lordships  may  recollect  that  in  the  commencement  questions  were  asked  as  to 
persons  being,  to  use  my  friend  the  Attorney-General’s  phrase,  “  punished  for  taking 
evicted  land.  My  friend  on  that  occasion  altered  the  form  of  the  question,  and  subse¬ 
quently  put  “evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent.”  Your  Lordship  had  noticed  that 
yourself.  I  am  perfectly  indifferent  upon  the  question  of  organisation,  which  is  a 
general  question  ;  but  my  point  is  that  persons  were  outraged  before  1879  for  taking 
evicted  farms.  That  is  the  point  that  I  was  upon,  which  was  raised  again  by  Mr.  Ronan, 
I  thought,  and  I  r.ow  recall  that  it  was  dropped  by  the  Attorney- General  upon  that 
occasio^.  I  feel  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  time  to  get  the  returns.  I  hope 
now,  before  the  returns  can  be  made,  that  your  Lordships  will  have  other  matters  to 
consider,  and: ourselves  also.  It  would  not  be  possible,  I  think,  within  the  time,  to  get 
those  returns,  for  they  must  be  full.  I  mean  I  should  require  to  ask  them  for  all  the 
counties  in  Ireland  ;  but  having  regard  to  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  learned  friend 
the  Attorney -General  wishes  to  resile  from  the  position  he  then  took  up.  If  he  does, 
I  should  ask  your  Lordships’  permission  to  refer  to  the  contemporaneous  returns  in  the 
different  counties  for  the  10  years  preceding  1879  for  the  fact  that  persons  were  outraged 
for  taking  evicted  farms,  for  that  and  no  more. 

(The  President.)  What  returns  are  those  you  have? 

[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  These  are  simply  references  to  rhe  newspapers  which  my  friends 
are  very  welcome  to  see ;  a  variety  of  matters,  including  amongst  others,  persons 
injured  for  taking  evicted  farms;  I  will  not  say  in  every  county,  but  in  many  counties 
of  Ireland,  and  through  the  years  from  1869  to  1879. 

(The  President.)  It  is  to  establish  that  general  proposition  ? 

(Mr.  R,  T.  Reid.)  Yes. 

(The  President.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  Attorney-General  will  accept 
that  (we  will  deal  with  how  it  is  to  be  treated),  then  you  do  not  any  longer  ask  for 
these  returns  to  be  furnished  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  so. 

(The  President.)  Then,  Mr.  Attorney,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  look  at  this,  and 
see  if  it  is  in  a  form  that  you  can  take  ? 
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m^lf  XTJ'CrTra\}  1  W1  ’  my  ford’  but  y°ur  L°rdship  must  pardon  me  for  a 
moment.  There  has  been  imported  into  this  application  some  suo-o-estion  as  to 

Inn  ,W  p0tTVaS  regards  myself.  Ido  not  ask  to  address  fou,  LordsW 
upon  that  now  but  I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  I  must  say  I  have  ml 
altered  my  position  m  anyway.  Iam  well  aware  of  your  LordshilVs  observe,  ion 

sayine  thaflMve  aftdreS?ed;  butlt.wi11  be  found  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
sajmg  that  1  have  altered  my  position,  or  resiled,  as  my  friend  has  said  fmm 

ivhat  I  then  took  up  I  will  endeavour  to  see  if  I  can  admit  ^those,  but  your  Lordships’ 

ill  understand  that  I  should  desire,  if  it  were  possible,  that  at  any  rate  for  the  five 

counties  as  to  which  the  evidence  has  been  mainly  addressed,  your^Lordships’  should 

pursue  the  course  suggested  by  my  friend  the  other  day,  to  ask  the  same  authoritv 

o  send  to  your  Lordships  for  the  10  preceding  years,  to  send  a  summary  or  precis 

of  the  same  documents  as  those  which  were  obtained  for  the  five  counties  after ^879 

cannot  btlieve  that  there  will  be  delay,  or  any  extraordinary  delay  in  ^ettinu-  that 

m:  P  whether  7°ur  Lordship’s  have  given  directions  for  that 

(The  President.)  If  you  remember  I  requested  Mr.  Reid  to  put  in  writing  what 
ould  oe  wanted,  thinking  he  would  better  know  how  to  defined  than  I  could  on 

CunyngZme  1  ^  D°‘  kn0W  Whether  that  has  baa»  supplied  to  Mr 

?eid'\  N°’  mj  L°rd)  because  1  prefer  to  advert  to  this.  Of  course  I 
vW  T  °b;)eCtl°n  ,to  any  number  of  returns.  Your  Lordship  will  have  specially  in 
,  I  am  not  charging  the  Attorney-General  with  having  previously  resiled  ^the 

?f  thatMIs  as  U  dLLtT  ,f01bng  t0  reSi'e  *7  wba‘  ba  -id  onU  occasion 

inat  stancts  as  it  does  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  witnesses  nnrm  tLo 
caseTs  f°r  1  a“  COntent  Wlth  this  statement’  wbiob  is  in  accordance  with  what  our 

1393V‘e  AttoneyGeneral )  1  d0  not  resile  at  all,  my  Lord,  from  what  I  said  at  page 
(Ihe  ] 'resident.)  We  will  not  discuss  that  now 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  only  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  resile.  My  friend  mav  take 
that  as  a  distinct  statement.  '  ilieuu  may  taKe 

(The  President.)  I  think  I  shall  meet  both  your  views  if  I  sav  that  fW  nf  11  i 
Sdl  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  extracts  If  the  Mi¬ 

en!  proposes  to  put  in,  and  which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  seems  to  ine  for  his  purpose 
might  reasonably  be  accepted,  that  is  to  sav  in  sunnnrt  nf  hi*  ™  i  purpose 

that  outrages,  we  will  not  Attempt  to  defi°ne Zm  exa^y’ W  ^tS  H  SS 
character  were  frequently  committed  before  the  year  1879  •  then  oL  t  !  Partlcular 
why  I  should  not  grant  the  request  that  we  should^hake  these  returt  UtZZZ 

trouble ’and’espenses  “T  ““  ^  ^  will 

(The  Attorney-General)  In  the  first  place  I  will  look  at  the  return  to  see  if  I  can 

=r-  X  ih£S;j 

should  p~yg,  in’formatioZof  ^ the  t 

charactCT  as  has  been  supplied  for  the  years  after  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
(The  I  resident)  Mr  Cunyngliame  is  not  here,  but  let  a  request  be  made  and  a 

rmm7-  0btTinep  aS  already  suPPlied  for  the  10  years  preceding  1879  for  the  five 
counties.  I  will  say  further  that  when  we  have  got  them  we  will  get  the  others  if  we 

C\fb.  RT  Reid.)  If  youTrorZipfpTea^e!18  *  ^  °f  lmp0rtance  at  Present 
(The  President.)  Then  you  will  have  material  you  know. 

\  r'  .  Reid-)  1  quite  follow.  It  may  come  too  late,  but  if  it  does  come  in  time 
and  anything  arises  which  would  require  me  to  ask  for  more  information  or  call 
further  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  of  course  I  may  have  to  do  so.  ’ 

(  J  he  1  resident.)  Y  ou  will  do  your  best. 

(The  Attorney-General)  My  friend  will  kindly  take  it  from  me  that  I  cannot  make 

hr' TrVm,'*,4  pre3ent’  38  1  have  not  examined  ,t.  °* 

(Mj  ■  It-  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  ask  it  should  be  so. 

tefwLt  aZS^^be  maZ  *  P™ted  *»«•  1  "HI  take  it  and 
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(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  We  propose  to  call  to-day  a  few  witnesses  from  Mayo,  because 
Mayo  was  the  cradle  of  the  League,  and  I  wish  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  the 
oppression  of  the  tenants  and  the  circumstances  of  the  raising  of  the  League,  and  we 
also  select  from  those  witnesses  persons  who  can  speak  to  the  branches  of  the  League 
incidentally,  and  we  also  have  evidence  to  give  as  to  the  Crossmolina  cases,  where 
there  was  a  direct  charge  of  outrage  with  regard  to  the  organisation. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Hewson  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

84,078.  Where  have  you  charge  at  the  present  time  ? — In  Belmullet. 

84,079.  That  is  in  county  Mayo  ?; — That  is  in  county  Mayo. 

84,080.  Before  then  how  long  had  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  parish  priest  of 
Belmullet  since  September  1873,  and  I  was  curate  previously  there  from  1860  to 
1864. 

84,081.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  part,  are  they  very  poor  people? — 
Very  poor  as  a  class. 

84,082.  Have  ail  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  that  district  been  made 
by  the  tenants  themselves  ? — Yes. 

84,083.  Ho  the  landlords  reside,  or  are  they  absentees  ? — Some  of  them  reside  and 
some  of  them  are  absentees.  The  greater  number  of  them  reside. 

84,084.  Have  there  been  many  clearances  in  your  own  recollection  in  that  district  ? — 
Not  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  would  say,  but  from  information  gained  from  the  census 
returns. 

84,085.  There  have  been  clearances  since  the  famine,  I  suppose? — Ob,  numbers. 

84,086.  Clearances  on  a  very  large  scale? — Very  large. 

84,087.  Among  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  there  is  Mr.  Bingham,  who 
was  called  ? — There  are  several  Binghams. 

84,088.  At  page  1533  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Arthur  Bingham. 

84,089.  He  was  one  of  them? — He  does  not  reside  in  my  parish,  but  I  know  him 
very  well.  I  may  remark  with  regard  to  the  parish,  that  when  I  was  appointed  in  1873 
two  parishes  were  then  cut  up  and  made  three  of.  The  portion  in  which  Mr.  Bingham 
now  resides  was  in  point  of  fact  belonging  to  the  parish  I  am  now  parish  priest  of 
previously  to  my  appointment  to  it. 

84,090.  Mr.  Bingham  has  been  called,  and  as  he  has  been  called,  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  or  two.  Did  Mr.  Bingham  exact  duty  work  from  his  tenants  until  the  Land 
League  was  started  ? — Oh,  yes. 

84,091.  Just  give  a  short  explanation  of  what  duty  work  is? — It  means  that  in 
addition  to  the  money  paid  as  rent  they  have  to  give  a  certain  number  of  day’s  labour  in 
the  year  ;  in  his  case  six  in  the  spring  time  and  six  in  harvest  time,  and  if  they  omitted, 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  to  give  that  duty  work,  they  were  charged  half  a  crown  a 
day  for  their  absence,  and  a  receipt  was  given,  something  in  this  form,  “  Received  from 
“  so  and  so,  the  sum  of  so  much  for  so  many  day’s  duty  work  in  payment  of  the  half 
“  year’s  or  year’s  rent,  as  the  case  may  be,  due  and  ending  such  a  date.” 

84,092.  Were  his  tenants  in  a  state  of  distress  at  the  time  of  1879  and  1880  ? — I  had 
not  to  deal  with  his  tenants,  except  in  this  way.  I  was  a  member  of  two  committees. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  Committee,  and  I  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Belmullet  Relief  Committee,  the  local  committee,  and  I  was  one  of  three 
persons,  there  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  union  at  the  time, 
the  Protestant  rector  of  the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  and  myself.  We  were  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  had,  as  we  got  the  instalments  week  after  week  to  meet  and  to  elect 
how  much  was  to  be  given  to  this,  that,  and  the  other.  So  in  that  way  I  had  to  deal 
with  that  locality. 

84,093.  He  told  us  he  gave  no  reduction  in  rent.  Did  his  tenants  get  relief  in  1879 
and  1880? — His  tenants,  so  far  as  I  know  to  my  own  knowledge,  got  no  relief.  We 
did  not  deal  with  it  at  the  time,  but  we  gave  the  parish  priest  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  might  have  been  included  in  that. 

84,094.  You  cannot  say  whether  his  tenants  received  relief  or  not  ? — I  cannot  say  to 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  do  not  like  to  say  I  know  they  did  not. 
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84,095.  He  was  fired  at  we  know.  Had  the  Land  League  been  suppressed  at  the 
time  he  was  fired  at  to  your  recollection  ? — It  had  been.  ^ 

84,096.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  The  3rd  of  October  1881  ?— Yes,  October  1881 

1  £  was  “P.P™3  f  d  at  the  t!me  was  fired  at ;  I  cannot  say. 

1J  ,L  '  '  Rad.)  I  was  mistaken  in  that.  The  Land  Leao-ue  urobablv 

tike  thT  b®  ™PPrf sed  untl1  later  in  the  month  of  October  1881.  I  think  we  must 

InTthinLo  dl  w>l  \r  alr-°U  7rei  a™r eThad  the  Lea?ne  or  the  leaders  of  the  League 
anything  to  do  with  his  being  fired  at  i— I  was  one  of  them  myself  and  I  believe  it  had 

18finf98T  1  ’ believ« that  you  can  to  your  knowledge,  speak  of  the  Erris  parish,  back  to 
18bU  .  1  can  speak  to  the  parish  ot  Brris. 

th^ parish  of  ErHs^  ^  Sam6  nei^hbourhood  as  Belmullet  ?— Belmullet  is  a  portion  of 
84,100.  Then  you  know  that  district  ? — I  know  it  well. 

^4,]°1.  Speaking  of  the  people  and  their  condition  there,  did  men  go  largely  to 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  to  pay  their  rents  ? — When  I 
was  former  y  curate  m  Belmullet,  from  1860  to  1864,  quite  a  number  of  persons  from 
that  district  which  then  belonged  or  was  attached  to  my  present  parish  did  go,  quite  a 
number,  and  from  my  own  parish  as  at  present  constituted— yes.  6  4 

84’102-  tbere’  before  1879>  any  secret  societies  or  any  germs  of  secret 

societies? — There  were  ;  yes.  6 

84.103.  And  I  believe  that  you  presided  at  the  public  meeting,  and  afterwards 

became  yourself,  as  you  have  stated,  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  did  I  presided 
at  the  public  meeting  held  in  October,  I  think,  1880  or  1881.  F 

84.104.  1880  ? — 1880,  I  presided  at  the  public  meeting. 

tbe  Peri°d  of  the  League  were  there  many  outrages  in  your 
neigh  jourhood  .  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  cannot  rollect  any  at  present. 

84,106-7.  What  was  your  police  district.  Was  it  Belmullet  ?— Belmullet.  I  do 
notk  now  technically  how  they  call  their  district. 

(d/r  E.  T.  Reid.)  You  are  quite  right,  Father  Hewson,  Belmullet  is  the  district 
4  he  first  outrage  my  Lord,  is  the  1st  October  1881,  the  firing  at  Carter.  I  do  not 
see  an)  other.  I  think  there  is  no  other.  Others  took  place.  1  will  not  refer  to  that 
here,  but  1  advert  to  the  fact  that  others  did  take  place  in  March  1882  and  I  think 
subsequently,  that  will  appear  by  the  return. 

84.108.  Did  you  and  your  coadjutors  in  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  do  your 
)est  to  prevent  outrage  and  violence  of  all  kinds  ? — I  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Land  League  except  some  two  or  three  probably  before  its  suppression.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  it,  m  point  of  fact,  up  to  then. 

84.109.  But  so  far  as  you  know  at  those  meetings,  were  outrages  countenanced  or 
discountenanced?— Not  haying  been  present  at  it  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  at  the 
meeting,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  often  had  conversations  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  League,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  did  they  themselves  express 
themselves  opposed  to  it,  but  from  time  to  time  I  might  say  deputed  me  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  should  bo  no  outrage  committed,  and  I  did  so. 

84.1 10.  At  that  time,  in  October  1881,  was  there  an  event  which  occurred  which 
embittered  the  feeling  between  landlords  and  tenants  ? — Yes. 

84.111.  The  firing  of  the  police  and  the  killing  of  two  women  ?— Yes.  There  was  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  brought  against  the  district-inspector  of  police  and  against  a 
policeman  for  having  murdered  two  women,  Helen  McDonagh  and  Mrs.  Dean  and  a 
number  of  other  peisons  were  shot  on  the  occasion. 

84.112.  W eie  you  present  on  the  occasion? — I  was  present  during  the  holding  of 
the  inquest,  and  1  was  present  during  part  of  th q  post  mortem  examination  on  the  bodv 
of  the  girl  who  died  first,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  others  who  had  been  shot  and  I 
went  there  to  see  them,  deputed  by  the  county  inspector  of  police,  to  give  them  a 
guarantee,  m  point  of  fact,  that  if  they  came  forward  and  submitted  themselves  to 
medical  treatment  they  would  not  be  proceeded  against,  because  the  people  shot  on  the 
occasion  and  others  who  were  bayonetted  kept  in  the  background  and  did  not  like  to 
show  themselves,  knowing  that  they  would  be  prosecuted,  as  a  number  of  people 

84.113.  The  League  at  that  time  was  suppressed? — Yes. 
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84.114.  And  after  that,  was  there  any  revival  of  secret  organisations  as  far  as  you 
could  judge  from  your  position  ? — There  was. 

84.115.  And  I  believe  that  there  were  also  evictions  afterwards,  in  1881  and  1882  ? — 
We  had  a  number  of  evictions  on  the  2nd  March  1882;  there  were  nine  of  my 
parishioners  evicted  on  the  2nd  March  1882.  They  were  tenants  of  Mr.  Carter,  and 
Mr.  Carter  was  fired  at  within  a  fortnight,  I  think.  That  was  on  the  15th,  I  think, 
of  March.  The  evictions  took  place  on  the  2nd,  and  he  was  fired  at  on  the  15th. 

84.116.  Mr.  Carter  has  made  some  statement  in  his  evidence  here  about  his  rental 
having  been  reduced,  denying  that  his  rental  had  been  largely  reduced.  Did  you 
speak  to  him  afterwards  upon  the  subject? — After  his  return  from  the  Commission 
Court  in  October,  I  think,  last,  or  the  beginning  of  November  he  came  down  to 
Belmullet,  and  he  sent  me  to  my  house  a  copy  or  two  of  the  London  “  Times,’ 
containing  a  report  of  his  evidence.  He  asked  me  to  read  the  matter.  He  sent  me 
a  short  note  saying  he  was  not  fully  reported  in  the  “  Freeman,”  and  he  was  anxious 
not  only  to  give  me  an  outline,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  fuller  statement  than  appeared 
in  the  “  Freeman  ”  of  his  evidence.  He  requested  that  I  should  return  the  papers.  1 
went  back  with  the  papers  myself,  and  I  interrogated  him  on  one  or  two  points 
with  regard  to  the  statements  he  made  as  to  his  rent  not  having  been  reduced,  as  I 
did  not  understand  it,  and  he  led  me  to  believe,  and  in  fact  stated  it  in  express  terms, 
that  he  did  make  those  statements  under  those  circumstances.  The  Land  Sub- 
Commissioners  did  give  a  reduction  to  his  tenants,  but  old  leases  fell  through  in 
Belmullet,  and  he  added  to  the  rents,  as  being  paid  by  them  previously  to  the  leases 
falling  out,  so  that  the  rental  at  present  as  compared  with  the  rental  before  the 
reduction  took  place  is  nearly  identical.  That  was  his  notion  of  it. 

84.117.  He  added  the  rentals  fixed  on  the  falling  in  of  leases  to  the  rentals  fixed 
by  the  Commissioners,  you  mean  ? — He  did. 

84.118.  Did  he  tell  you  so? — He  told  mo  so  distinctly. 

84.119.  In  fact,  were  his  rents  very  largely  reduced  ?- —They  were  not.  Carter  was 
never  a  bad  landlord.  They  were  reduced  by  something  like  18  per  cent.,  I  think,  as 
a  rule.  I  think  about  18. 

84.120.  You  do  not  consider  that  a  large  reduction.  You  said  that  he  was  a  good 
landlord  ? — Yes. 

84.121.  And  do  you  think  that  rackrenting  would  be  a  cause  of  his  unpopularity  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  He  said  he  was  not  unpopular. 

84.122.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  At  the  time  he  was  shot  at,  had  he  been  evicting  some 
tenants  ? — 13  days  before  he  was  shot  at  he  evicted  nine  tenants. 

84.123.  You  are  in  a  position  to  give  me  their  names,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  if  1  am 
allowed  to  refer  to  notes  I  can  give  them  to  you. 

84.124.  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  them  now,  but  you  are  in  a  position  to  give 
their  names  ? — Yes. 

84.125.  Were  they  persons  of  groat  poverty  ? — Very  poor, 

84.126.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  taking  steps  to  evict  them  ;  that  is  what  you  mean. 
He  had  processed  them  ? — He  had  point  them  out,  in  point  of  fact. 

84.127.  They  were  evicted  subsequently,  I  believe,  or  were  they  evicted  then?  — 
They  were  evicted  on  the  2nd  of  March.  He  was  acting  at  the  time  for  his  brother, 
who  was  a  lunatic. 

84.128.  They  were  evicted  on  the  2nd  of  March  1882  ? — Yes,  they  got  down  a  gun¬ 
boat,  with  a  number  of  marines  and  soldiers  on  board,  and  brought  them  to  the  scenes 
of  the  eviction. 

84.129.  And  did  you  receive  assistance  from  an  American  lady  or  from  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League,  or  through  a  lady  from  the  Ladies’  Land  League  for  them  in  their 
distress  ? — I  did.  On  or  about  the  18th  of  March  a  lady  named  Miss  O’Sullivan 
happened  to  be  in  Belmullet,  and  she  gave  me  27 1.  In  fact,  I  went  with  her.  I 
brought  her  to  the  scene  of  the  evictions.  She  gave  me  27 1.  to  be  given  to  the  evicted 
families  in  sums  from  week  to  week  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  family.  They 
were  from  7  to  10.  I  have  the  statistics  hero,  and  if  necessary  I  can  refer  to  them. 

84.130.  Dominick  O’Donnell,  another  witness  (page  1993),  who  was  called  here.  I 
wish  to  ask  you  about  him.  Mr.  O’Donnell  evicted  tenants.  Do  you  recollect  an 
instance  ? — Mr.  O’Donnell  did  not  reside  in  my  parish,  but  I  know  him  very  well,  and 
I  know  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  so  that  1  have  it  only  from  hearsay. 
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84,131.  You  were. not  present  at  the  time  ? — I  was  not  present,  no. 

S4J32.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask  you  under  those  circumstances.  In  1881  hp  madp 
a  claim,  I  believe,  for  hay  that  was  burnt  ?— He  did. 

,  84'l33-;.,Which  was  thrown  out  at  the  Special  Sessions  but  allowed  by  the  Grand 
Jury  ?  That  is  my  recollection  of  it.  I  opposed  the  claim  that  he  mlde  on  tha 
occasion,  I,  myself,  as  a  cess  payer. 

84.134.  Mr.  O’Donnell  has  made  a  statement.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  have  you  got 

there  a  record  of  an  eviction  against  Mr.  O’Donnell  ? _ I  have.  *  ® 

84.135.  Hand  it  to  me  please.  (Same  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel)  It  is  a 

record  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown.  }  a 

(The  President.)  He  was  not  asked  about  it. 

[The  Attorney -General.)  He  was  not  asked  a  question  about  it. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  We  were  not  in  a  position  to  ask  this  question 
(The  Attorney-General.)  With  great  deference,  if  my  learned  friend  desires  to  make 
.1111  inquiry,  he  would  have  asked  that  the  witness  should  be  kept  back  but  for  this 
conviction  to  be  brought  by  this  reverend  gentleman,  as  going  L  the  credit  ^ 
witness,  seems  rather  pressing  it  too  far.  "  tne 

(Mr.  R.  T. Reid.)  With  deference,  I  hardly  think  so.  Witnesses  were  called  of 
whom  we  had  no  notice,  a  matter  which  I  state  now,  but  which  I  do  not  comment 
upon.  Under  the  circumstances  we  could  not  get  information  in  time  to  cross-examine 

the  witness,  nor  could  we  ask  that  each  witness  should  be  kept  back  until  inquiries 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  him.  uqunies 

(The  President.)  The  case  is  so  exceptional,  otherwise,  of  course,  it  woald  not  be 
admitted.  You  would  be  obliged  to  ask  that  you  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  further.  However,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  conviction.  * 

[Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  a  conviction  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  What  is  the  date,  first  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  date  is  1863. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Then  it  may  go  in,  my  Lord. 

84.136.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L  Smith.)  How  did  you  get  it  ?— I  amdied  for  A 

gentleman  whose  name  is  attached  to  it.  1 P  t0  the 

84.137.  Why  did  you  do  that  ?— It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding-  of  the 
inquest  on  the  remains  of  this  Ellen  McDonagh,  to  whom  I  referred  a  whilel  ago 
1  roceedings  were  taken  and  they  succeeded  in  quashing  the  verdict  after  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  was  found.  Mr.  Macmerny  asked  me  to  apply  for  this  for  the 

ThatThow^ in|0]t(iriniCk  0’D0Iine11  fr0m  attendinS  as  a  juror  at  the  inquest  atML 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is— 

‘  Dominick  O  Donnel  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  where  by  the  first  count 
I*  J16,  Ch.a7ed  f°[  ^at  ^  with  another  on  the  1st  January  1863  did  conspire 
M  ?nd  fraudulently  to  alter  a  certain  rate  book  of  the  Poor  Law  Unioi  of 

„  Belmullefc  m  the  said  county  against  peace  and  statute.  In  a  second  count 
8ai^e  as  the  first  but  alleging  that  he  as  vice-chairman,  with  another  did 
aulawfully  combine  to  agree  together  to  procure  the  guardians  of  the  said  union 
„  tj  sign  aad  allow  a  false  and  fraudulent  rate  book  of  the  Belmullet  Poor  Law 
Union  and  that  Traversers  m  pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracy  on  the  day  and 

rr  £°T  P  d  irauduient^  a]ter  the  said  rate  book  against  peacef  &c 
M  In  f  th“pd  count:  For  that  they  did  conspire  with  others  unknown  to  make 

„  cerfcam  false  and  fictitious  entries  in  certain  rate  books  of  said  union  against 
peace  and  statute.  And  m  a  fourth  count  same  as  the  third,  but  charges 
;;  b  raversers  with  falsely  inserting  in  said  rate  book  the  name  of  me,  James 
„  0  i)onnel  (Jemmy),  against  peace  and  statute,  and  was  therefore  bound  in  the 
sum  of  100/.  to  come  up  for  judgment  on  getting  ten  days  notice  from  Crown.” 
(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Nothing  was  done  to  him. 

ioofr'  R'  T'  Beid'}  No’  my  Lord’ 116  pleaded  guilty  t0  this  and  he  was  bound  over  in 

84,138.  Now  I  believe  also  that  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Barrett,  paee 
1535,  there  is  evidence  in  regard  to  that,  which  I  believe  you  are  in  a  position  to  snefk 
of,  you  know  something  about  the  circumstances,  Father  Hewson  ?— I  know  Thomas 
Barrett  lie  was  not  a  par.shoner  of  mine,  but  I  know  his  wife  and  some  membeZof 
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84,139.  You  knew  the  circumstances,  at  all  events  you  knew  what  was  generally 
believed  in  the  neighbourhood? — Well,  I  did - 

(  The  Attorney-  General. )  W ell - 

*  84,140.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  that.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
were  present  at  a  fair  in  Bangor  Brris  ? — No. 

84.141.  Was  there  a  meeting  establishing  the  National  League  there  on  the  2nd 
October  1885  at  Gian  Castle  Chapel? — It  was  held  in  1885,  the  minute  book  is  here, 
and  it  will  tell  the  date  on  which  the  meeting  was  held. 

84.142.  Have  you  got  the  book  of  the  National  League  ? — I  have. 

84.143.  Have  you  got  the  book  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

84.144.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  it?-  No. 

84.145.  Was  there  a  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  “  That  while  we  approve  of 

“  the  tenant  farmer  of  the  country  using  every  legitimate  means - ” 

( The  Attorney-General.)  Is  this  in  the  book? — Yes,  it  is.  ( The  minute  book  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Reid.)  You  will  get  it  on  the  second  or  je,  I  think,  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

84.146.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  You  say  it  is  there,  I  do  not  find  it  ? — I  can  point  it  out. 
( The  letter  book  ivas  handed  to  the  witness.)  It  is  on  the  first  page,  No.  2. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  first  resolution  is  endorsing  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  not  the  date. 

84.147.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  The  25th  October,  it  says.  That  was  1885  ? — Yes ;  you 
will  find  the  minute  book  signed  by  me  with  the  date. 

84.148.  You  have  not  signed  the  date,  but  it  states  it  is  the  25th  October? — That 
would  be  in  1885. 

84.149.  (The  Attorney- General.)  1885? — Yes;  I  think  so. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)— 

“  That  while  we  approve  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  country  using  every 
“  legitimate  means  to  possess  their  holdings  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  we  must 
“  condemn  on  the  other  hand  all  unlawful  means  of  every  kind  to  attain  the  same 
“  end.” 

84.150.  Now  during  the  existence  of  your  branch  did  you  conduct  the  branch  in 
that  way  ? — Yes. 

84.151.  In  that  spirit? — Yes. 

84152.  Did  it  cease  to  exist  on  the  23rd  October  1887,  when  it  was  suppressed  ? — 
About  then ;  if  I  get  the  book  I  can  tell  you. 

84.153.  It  was  about  that  time? — Yes,  it  might  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  on 
the  11th  November  1887. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  hand  me  the  book?  (The  book  was  handed  to  th^ 
Attorney-  General. ) 

84.154.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  In  regard  to  what  is  called  now  land  grabbing,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  knew  the  name  before  1879 ;  the  name  land  grabbing  ? — Not 
expressed  in  that  way. 

84.155.  But  that  which  is  condemned  and  denounced  as  land  grabbing  by  League 
speakers,  was  that  in  fact  existing  before  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ;  our  people  speak  Irish 
almost  exclusively.  It  is  the  language  they  use  every  day  in  ordinary  business.  In 
point  of  fact  a  number  of  our  people,  except  from  the  fact  of  usage  and  having  the 
word  used  they  would  not  know  what  land  grabbing  was,  but  they  had  an  Irish  term 
for  it. 

84.156.  They  had  an  Irish  term  for  it? — Yes. 

84.157.  Was  it  reprobated  by  the  people,  and  condemned  by  the  people  before  the 
Land  League  was  established  ? — Yes,  it  was,  and  the  name  by  which  it  was  called 
would  show  the  abhorrence  in  which  it  was  held.  They  called  it  Sainthe  Folli — Sainthe 
means  the  sin  that  is  known  as  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins — Covetousness. 

84.158.  You  can  tell  us  of  an  instance  of  depopulation  by  means  of  eviction — was 
there  a  case  at  Ruinashmegh — Fox  Point? — Yes,  that  is  the  English  name  of  it. 

84.159.  This  is  as  early  as  1855  ? — It  was  before  my  time  there  as  curate,  but  I 
know  the  place  well. 

84.160.  Do  you  know  that  in  point  of  feet  and  from  the  people  that  there  were  large 
clearances  ? — I  have  it  from  the  people  too. 
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Were  tlie  r®nte  y°n1,  time  largely  increased  from  time  to  time? _ Yes  in 

my  time  they  were  advanced,  in  a  few  instances  where  after  fair  rents  were  fixed 
and  where  for  one  reason  or  another  the  landlord  got  the  land  back  again  into  his’ 

themS81°n’  and  aCqmred  the  tenauts  right»  he  raised  ^  immediately  in  re-letting 

^4, 162.  I  think  you  have  made  out  a  list  of  the  rents  giving  us  the  -judicial 
reductions  ?— Yes,  I  got  them  from  the  tenants  themselves.  ^  ^ 

84,163.  And  the  poor  valuation  ? — Yes. 

alAt^rtttis^^Ztlwnhra"18’  °r  "*  t%  Spe°imens  of  them  ™ 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord  this  is  the  last  question  I  have  to  ask.  I  would  like  to 
put  this  in.  It  is  a  table,  and  it  can  be  compendiously  referred  to.  I  will  simply  take 
the  ll/?t  as  a7  ®P®oimen-  Ihe  first  instance  is  “  Rent  fixed  by  Reilly.” 

{  TJie  Attorney- General.)  I  really  do  not  quite  understand.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least 
to  object  if  there  is  anything  m  a  proper  form  which  can  be  done;  but  the  witness 
has  said  that  m  certain  townlands  he  has  made  some  inquiries  from  the  tenants,  and 
m\  friend  proposes  to  put  that  m  as  a  record  of  it.  If  it  is  anything  which  we  could 

m  any  way  check  from  the  Parliamentary  returns  to  which  we  both  have  access,  and 
which  is  put  in  a  compendious  form  I  should  be  grateful  to  my  friend  and  would 
admit  it.  But  to  seek  to  put  m  a  table  of  confessedly  hearsay  character  on  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  case  without  our  having  some  means  of  examining  it 
is  not  quite  regular  for  it  will  appear  some  days  afterwards  as  having  been  an 
authentic  table.  Whereas  the  witness  has  fairly  enough  said  he  gets  the  figures  from 
what  the  tenants  have  told  him.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  different  thing  if— _ 

(The  President.)  I  think  you  must  be  content  with  the  general  statement  and  let  the 
Attorney- General  look  at  it. 

(Mr.  R.  1.  Reid.)  Allow  me  for  one  moment.  The  chief  proof  of  the  reductions 
returns  of  the  statutory  reductions  by  Aot  of  Parliament,  and  also  by  the 
Judicial  Commission.  That  I  know  is  the  main  ground  on  which  I  rely.  My  friend 
lias  called  land  agents,  and  land  agents  have  special  facility  of  speaking  of  tenants  and 
their  rentals.  But  what  I  want  to  convey  to  your  Lordship’s  mind  is  a  picture  of  the 
kind  of  thing  that  happened  in  a  particular  townland,  in  order  that  your  Lordships 
may  appreciate  by  local  application  what  intense  strain  there  was  in  1879  and  1880 
and  what  necessity  there  was  for  a  strong  organisation  to  meet  it.  My  friend  has' 
stated  this,  moreover.  In  one  sense  it  is  hearsay,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  the  only 
method  by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  prove  circumstances  of  that  character  to  ask 
a  witness  whom  we  regard  as  a  trustworthy  witness,  who  has  made  enquiries, ’to  put 
the  matter  m  the  form  of  a  table.  Because  otherwise  we  could  not,  your  Lordships 
observe,  prove  matters  of  that  sort,  for  the  multitude  of  witnesses  we  should  have  to 
call  would  be  so  great  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  call  them.  This  I  know  arises  in 
-some  sense  from  the  vast  scope  of  this  inquiry,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  gone  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  it.  In  that  sense  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary  case  where  we  are 
dealing  with  a  limited  number  of  facts. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  should  desire  to  say  one  word  about  it.  My  friend  has 
just  shown  it  to  me,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection— I  have  not  the  least  right 
to  object— to  his  drawing  the  picture  when  there  is  some  substratum  of  evidence  in  the 
table  which  my  friend  has  so  courteously  shown  me.  But  the  first  column  is  “  Rents 
fixed  by  Reilly  on  or  about  1858.”  And  I  do  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  to  ask  to 
paint  a  picture  as  my  friend  does  by  stating  what  is  hearsay  as  to  rents  fixed  about 
1858  without  knowing  the  circumstances,  without  knowing  what  the  conditions  of  the 
letting  were  who  the  people  were,  and  what  had  been  previously  done,  is,  I  submit 
going  a  little  too  far.  My  friend  will  understand  I  have  not  the  least  objection,  pro¬ 
vided  I  can  get  some  evidence  upon  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  but  I  submit  that 
putting  in  a  table  drawn  by  a  witness  in  close  relation  to  these  people,  of  rents  fixed 
as  far  back  as  1858,  with  reference  to  a  particular  gentleman’s  property,  as  to  whom 
and  with  regard  to  proving  which  there  would  be  more  than  one  witness  who  could  be 
called,  the  gentleman  himself  or  the  agent,  Mr.  O’Reilly  himself,  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  matter  of  which  your  Lordships  should  require  some  further  explanation.  I  should 
say  that  with  that  table  there  are  also  some  statements  made  which  ought  not  to  be 
put  in  evidence  under  such  circumstances  and  ought  not  to  be  upon  it. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  meet  the  particular  objection  of  my  friend  by  striking  out 
the  first  two  columns,  and  I  undertake  to  accept  what  was  prior  to  the  year  1882,  and 
the  poor  law  valuation.  That  would  meet  my  friend’s  point.  The  second  column  is 
“  Comments  ”  for  our  information  only,  and  I  will  strike  every  one  of  those  out. 

( The  President.)  What  do  you  say  to  that. 

84.165.  (The  Attorney- General.)  I  must  be  allowed  to  ask,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  I  should  ask,  the  witness  on  this  particular  point  from  whom  he  has  obtained 
the  “  rents  reduced  by  Reilly  and  continued  up  to  1882.”  From  whom  did  you  get 
that  information  ? — From  the  tenants  themselves. 

84.166.  You  say  “  as  subsequently  reduced  by  Reilly,”  have  you  any  particulars  of 
each  case  as  to  the  dates  of  the  reduction  or  anything  of  that  kind? — No  ;  only  the 
sums  and  the  names  of  the  parties. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  most  unwilling  to  appear  to  be  keeping  matter  out ;  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  going  a  little  too  far  to  ask  me  to  accept,  without  further  inquiry, 
the  witness’s  tabulated  statement  of  instances  given  by  the  tenants,  without  any  means 
whatever  of  ascertaining  as  to  what  date  they  are  speaking  of,  or  of  the .  farm  to 
which  they  are  said  to  refer. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  my  friend  has  substantially  withdrawn  his  objection  now. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  gather  the  Attorney-General  has  withdrawn  his  objection, 
and  if  it  is  required  I  must  really  decide  it  as  a  matter  of  law.  It  is  quite  true  it  would 
be  necessary  that  we  should  know  something  of  the  circumstances,  in  order  that  we 
could  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  figures. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  One  question  I  might  ask,  whether  in  every  case,  in  all  cases,  in 
every  part  of  the  country  that  he  knows,  the  tenants  make  all  the  improvements.  I 
think  that  is  the  common  ground  with  regard  to  Irish  land. 

(The  President.)  He  has  already  started  with  that  statement,  but  there  are  many 
other  circumstances. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  course,  my  Lord,  if  your  Lordship  rules  against  me  I  have  not 
anything  further  to  say. 

(The  President.)  I  should  be  very  glad  to  smooth  over  any  difficulty,  but  if  I  am 
called  upon  to  state  my  view  of  the  law,  I  must. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  I  should  like  to  meet  my  friend  if  I  could,  but  I  must  say  if 
it  is  going  to  be  a  picture  there  must  be - 

(The  President.)  You  want  the  light  and  the  shade  as  well. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Yes  ;  and  to  ask  to  put  in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  I  think  my  friend  is  asking  me  to  go  too  far. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

84.167.  How  long  have  you  known  Erris  and  the  western  part  of  Mayo? — I  went  as 
curate  in  1860,  I  was  there  four  years,  to  1864,  and  then  I  left  it  for  nine  years  and 
went  back  again  as  parish  priest  in  1873. 

84.168.  You  have  only  studied  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  district1' 
—Yes. 

84.169.  Now  I  ask  you  to  name  any  district  20  years  before  1879  in  which  any 
outrage  was  committed  upon  a  man  for  taking  a  farm  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — 
Before  1879  ?  Yes,  in  the  case  of  John  Reilly,  of  Drum. 

84.170.  When  was  that  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  precise  date,  but  I  am  positive  it 
was  before  1879,  inasmuch  as  I  happened  to  have  been  parish  priest  of  Belmullet  at 
the  time  and  it  occurred  before  I  went  there. 

84.171.  Is  that  the  only  one? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other. 

84.172.  Can  you  say  how  long  before  1879  it  occurred  ? — It  must  have  been  before 
1873,  because  I  was  there  since  1873  as  parish  priest. 

84.173.  Before  1873  ? — Yes,  it  must  have  been  ;  that  is  my  recollection.  It 
occurred  before  I  went  there  as  parish  priest. 

84.174.  Who  had  been  the  former  tenant  of  the  land? — A  man  named  Crane. 

84.175.  What  was  he  evicted  for? — Because  the  landlord  wished  to  clear  the 
man  out. 

84.176.  My  question  was,  do  you  know  of  any  case  where  any  outrage  was  com¬ 
mitted  upon  a  tenant  who  had  taken  a  farm  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  by  the 
previous  tenant  ? — L  do  not  believe  Crane  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
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84.177.  Then  can  you  mention  in  your  experience  of  this  district  any  case  in  the 

20  years  preceding  1879,  when  any  outrage  was  committed  upon  a  man  for  taking  an 
evicted  farm  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I  cannot.  6 

84.178.  .Can  you  point  to  any  speech  or  any  article  in  the  20  years  made  or 
published  in  any  paper,  where  the  taking  of  a  farm  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent 
was  condemned  by  anybody  before  1879  ? — I  cannot. 

84,1/9.  Did  the  Land  League  and  its  leaders  preach  the  doctrine  that  farms  evicted 
toi  non-payment  of  rent  should  not  be  taken  possession  of  ;  did  you  ever  know  of  its 
being  preached  by  anybody  else  ? — No. 

84.180.  Until  the  Land  League  was  established  did  you  ever  know  of  any  contention 
amongst  the  tenants  not  to  yay  their  rents  ? — No. 

,'W"'L1^L  Until  the  Land  League  was  established  did  you  ever  hear  any  person  make 
a  speech,  or  read  any  article  published  in  any  paper,  in  which  the  non-payment  of  rent 
was  advocated  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

54.181.  Now,  fiom  1850  and  up  to  1855  the  country  was  just  recovering  from  the 
famine  ? — I  was  a  student  in  Maynooth  at  the  time. 

84,1S3.  Do  not  you  remember  it  as  a  matter  of  history  ? — I  cannot  tax  my  memory 
I  could  not  say  Ido. 

84.184.  From  1860  to  1875,  agricultural  affairs  were  prosperous  in  Ireland,  were 
the)  not?  I  could  not  say,  not  from  my  own  knowledge;  I  could  not  say  at  the 
moment,  not  from  my  own  recollection. 

84.185.  Were  not  agricultural  affairs  very  prosperous  in  1865,  at  all  events  up  to 
1875  ?  I  know  from  1860  to  1864  while  I  was  curate  in  Belmullett.  I  had  a  relief 
committee  every  year,  the  people  were  in  such  poverty. 

84.186.  If  you  have  any  experience  of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  all, 
can  you  not  tell  me  whether  down  to  1876,  from  1865  to  1875  say  agricultural  affairs 
were -extremely  prosperous  in  Ireland  ? — I  could  not. 

84.187.  Or  whether  they  were  prosperous  at  all  or  not?— No,  what  I  recollect  is  the 
people  always  complained  that  the  rents  were  high. 

84.188.  What  people  ? — My  people. 

84.189.  Where  ? — In  Erris. 

84.190.  If  you  knew  the  condition  of  affairs  sufficiently  well  to  know  that  they  were 

complaining  of  rents,  are  you  not  able  to  tell  us  whether  you  knew  that  affairs  were 
prosperous  ? — Their  affairs  could  not  be  prosperous  in  this  way,  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  for  they  used  to  send  a  number  of  their  people  over  here  to  earn  the  money  which 
they  paid  as  rent  afterwards.  J 

84.191.  1  here  are  a  very  great  many  of  them  small  holdings  in  the  County  of 

Mayo? — very  small.  J 

84.192.  Would  you  say  there  were  between  30,000  and  40,000  tenants  in  Mayo  ? _ I 

could  not  tell  you,  but  I  have  the  census. 

84.193.  Holding  pieces  of  land  of  three  or  four  acres  in  extent  ? — They  do  •  I 

know  it.  J  ’ 


^4,194.  Has  it  not  been  as  long  as  you  have  known,  or  ascertained,  that  these  people 
go  away  in  the  autumn  to  work  as  farm  labourers,  and  come  back  with  the  money 
they  earn  •  It  has  been  ;  and  they  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  make  the  rent  out  of  the  land. 

84.195.  forced,  you  say.  The  land  is  only  three  or  four  acres  ? — Even  so. 

84.196.  Was  there  any  outrage  up  to  1879  in  your  district  ?— 1879  ;  I  do  not 
remember. 

84.197.  Now,  we  will  take  Mr.  Bingham’s  case  first.  You  have  given  evidence 

about  that.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  contradict  him  that  for  28  years  previous  to 
1879  he  never  had  an  eviction  on  his  estate  ? — I  will  not  undertake  to  contradict  any 
statement  a  man  would  make  on  his  oath.  J 

84. 198.  Are  you  prepared  to  deny  that  he  was  living  on  amicable  termswith  his  tenantry  ? 

I  do  not  believe  he  was  living  on  amicable  terms  with  them.  I  do  not  believe  it. 

84.199.  Up  to  1879  or  1880  ? — Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
People  complained  so  of  this  duty  work,  that  in  the  spring  time  when  they  had  to  do 
their  seeding  on  their  own  land,  they  had  to  go  to  do  duty  work  for  the  landlord 
when  he  asked  them, 

*4’20?-  P°.  y°u  rePresent  the  work  was  extra  work  imposed  bevond  the  payment  of 
rent  i — 1  do,  it  was  a  part  payment  of  the  rent.  • 
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84.201.  ( The  President.)  It  was  a  form  of  rent? — It  was  a  form  of  rent. 

84.202.  [The  President.)  Which,  of  course,  is  objectionable? — They  paid  a  certain 
sum  in  money  and  a  certain  sum  in  labour. 

84.203.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  And  has  that  not  been  the  way  down  there  in  that  district, 
for  centuries,  as  a  matter  of  history? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  There  were  only  two, 
I  know  that  only  two  landlords,  on  of  them  Mr.  Bingham  and  the  other  a  middle 
man  who  insisted  on  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

84.204.  In  1879  were  the  tenants  in  arrear  ? — 1879,  they  were. 

84.205.  Were  they  advised  not  to  pay? — I  am  not  aware  they  were,  I  always 
advised  tenants  to  pay  a  fair  rent. 

84.206.  How  much  did  you  advise  ? — What  according  to  the  prudent  judgment  of 
their  neighbours  and  themselves  would  meet  the  requirements  of  a  case. 

84.207.  That  is  to  say,  the  tenants  were  to  fix  their  rents  and  how  much  they  were 
to  pay  ? — I  think  they  were  quite  competent. 

84.208.  Rather  a  one-sided  thing  that  ? — The  landlord  fixed  it  on  the  other  hand. 

84.209.  Hid  they  act  upon  that  advice? — Which  advice. 

84.210.  The  advice  to  pay  as  much  as  they  considered  fair  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  district  in  Ireland  where  the  rents  were  paid  so  punctually  as  in  my  parish. 

84.211.  Did  they  act  upon  the  advice  ? — They  did  wherever  they  could  do  it. 

84.212.  In  consequence  of  that  action  evictions  were  subsequently  pretty  frequent  in 
1880  ? — In  consequence  of  that  action  ? 

84.213.  Yes? — No,  how  could  it  be. 

84.214.  Was  it  not  in  consequence  of  that  refusal  to  pay  what  that  they  themselves 
considered  just  that  these  evictions  took  place  in  1880  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  think  so. 

84.215.  Are  you  aware  - -  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  the  evictions  I  referred  to  in 

1882  are  the  only  ones  that  occurred  in  my  parish  that  I  know  of. 

84.216.  How  many  ? — Nine. 

84.217.  All  the  entire  evictions  in  your  parish  ? — On  that  particular  occasion. 

84.218.  1882?— Yes. 

84.219.  There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Bingham  was  shot  at,  I  presume  ? — Well. 

84.220.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ?— I  have. 

84.221.  Was  it  you  who  supplied  the  materials,  did  you  supply  any  materials  for  his 
cross-examination?  —  I  did. 

84.222.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Eh  ? — I  did.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

84.223.  {Mr.  Atkinson.)  Supplied  materials  for  his  cross-examination  ? — Yes. 

84.224.  When  did  you  supply  them  ? — I  could  not  say ;  it  would  be  during  the 
earlier  times  of  the  sitting. 

84.225.  Was  it  from  you  that  the  suggestion  came  that  he  was  not  shot  at  at  all  ? — 
If  you  ask  me  the  question,  I  state,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  he  was.  I  am 
only  giving  you  my  impression,  Sir. 

84.226.  Was  it  from  you  that  the  suggestion  came  that  this  gentleman  was  not  shot 
at  at  all  ? — I  suppose  it  was  from  me  it  came,  to  who  ever  received  the  materials  for 
cross-examining. 

84.227.  Did  you  send  a  written  statement? — I  did. 

84.228.  Before  the  gentleman  was  examined  ? — Yes. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Bingham  is  not  the  man. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  assure  you  it  is,  Shaen  Bingham. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  only  say  Mr.  Bingham  is  not  the  man. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  will  ask  my  learned  friend  for  that  document,  the  instructions  of 
this  gentleman  for  cross-examination. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  To  begin  with,  I  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  got  it. 

{The  President.)  That  is  quite  enough ;  we  need  not  go  further. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  With  very  great  deference,  my  Lord. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  not  seen  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

{The  Attorney- General.)  The  witness  has  made  a  statement  which  he  (the  witness) 
has  sent  to  my  friend’s  client. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  withdraw  it,  I  will  try  and  find  it. 

84.229.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  To  whom  did  you  send  it  ? — I  could  not  say  now. 

84.230.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  idea  as  to  whom  you  sent  this  written 
statement  ? — I  do  positively,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

84.231.  You  drew  up  the  statement? — I  did. 
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84.232.  Where  did  you  get  the  information  from  ? — From  my  knowledge  at  the 
time  and  what  I  heard  from  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

84.233.  The  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — It  was  not  gossip. 

84.234.  Wliat  was  it  ( — 4:  ou  may  call  it  by  the  term  gossip,  if  you  like,  talk. 

84.235.  You  know  there  was  a  servant-girl  on  the  car,  was  not  there  ?— Yes 

84.236.  Was  she  wounded  ?— She  was,  I  saw  the  wound,  she  was  shot  through  the 
forearm  on  the  right  hand  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  bullet  went  right  through 

84.237.  Did  you  speak  to  her  ? — I  did. 

84.238.  What  is  her  name?— Her  maiden  name  was  Gaughan,  I  could  not  tell  you 

what  her  married  name  is.  J 

84.239.  (The  President.)  Why  do  you  doubt  that  he  was  shot  if  she  was  on  the  car 
and  hurt  ? — I  saw  the  rent  that  was  made.  He  pointed  it  out  to  me  himself  a  short 
time  afterwards,  and  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  from  what  the  girl  described  to  me  as 
they  were  on  the  car  that  it  could  be. 

84.240.  You  do  not  doubt  the  girl  was  shot  if  you  saw  it?— I  saw  it. 

84.241.  Somebody  shot  at  two  people  on  the  car  ? — Yes. 

84.242.  One  was  hit  certainly  ? — Yes. 

84.243.  You  believe  she  was  hit? — Yes.  The  suggestion  was  at  the  time  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  chance  shot,  because  Mr.  .tsinghan  carried  a  revolver. 

84.244.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Whose  suggestion  was  that  ? — It  was  common  talk. 

84.245.  Was  it  yours  ? — No,  not  my  own. 

84.246.  Who  else  suggested  it  ?— It  was  commonly  talked  about. 

34,247  Name  a  single  individual  that  suggested  it  ?— I  could  not,  It  was  com¬ 
monly  talked  about.  I  could  not. 

84.248.  I  ask  you  again,  was  the  suggestion  your  own  ? _ No. 

84.249.  Did  you  ask  the  girl  who  was  shot  through  the  wrist,  whether  Mr  Bingham 

had  shot  her  ? — I  asked  her  how  the  accident,  as  she  called  it,  occurred.  {She  gave  me 
no  information.  .  6 

84.250.  I  think  you  said  “  as  she  called  it  ”  ?— Yes,  she  called  it  an  accident.  It 
was  m  this  way :  some  time  afterwards,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  was  shot  at  a  resident 
magistrate  on  coming  that  way,  asked  a  countryman  as  to  whether  there  were  any 

outrages,  or  so  on.  He  said  Oh  no,  your  honour,  nothing  but  the  accident  that  happened 
to  this  girl  rr 

84.251.  Is  not  that  common  ? — Yes. 

84.252.  That  is  the  way  murders  are  generally  described  in  Ireland,  is  not  it  ?— She 
used  it  in  that  way. 

84.253.  Is  not  it  so  ?  Is  not  that  a  common  way  people  have  of  talking  of  agrarian 
murders,  as  accidents?  kes,  I  do  not  use  the  word  at  all  as  my  own. 

84.254.  What  material  had  you  for  coming  at  all  to  this  conclusion,  when  you 

supplied  information  that  this  gentleman  should  be  cross-examined  upon  that  point ? _ 

The  material  was  this  simply  ;  that  I  had  seen  the  girl.  She  refused  to  give  me  in¬ 
formation.  I  believed  that  as  a  parish  priest  she  would  have  given  me  the  information 
if  a  party  on  the  road  had  met  her  and  shot  at  her,  and  having  seen  Mr.  Bingham’s 
coat,  I  made  up  my  mind  it  was  an  accident. 

84.255.  You  were  speaking  to  Mr.  Bingham  ?— Some  time  after. 

*4,256.  Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  tne  suggestion  ? — No.  I  met  him  on  the 
street,  and  he  pointed  it  out  to  me. 

84.257.  Never  mind  where  you  met  him.  Did  you  talk  to  him  at  all  before  you 

made  this  suggestion  ? — I  did  not.  J 

84.258.  Then  the  girl  would  be  party  to  this  conspiracy  ? — I  do  not  like  to  accuse 
her.  I  cannot  accuse  her.  She  gave  me  no  information,  that  is  ail  I  can  say. 

84.259.  4  hen  is  your  suggestion  that  she  knew  it  was  the  accidental  discharge  of 
Mr.  Bingham’s  revolver  ? — I  do  not  know  what  she  thought  it  was. 

84.260.  Did  you  ask  her  { — I  did.  I  asked  her,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  she  came 
to  be  wounded,  and  she  simply  smiled  and  said  something  in  Irish  that  the  accident 
occurred,  and  that  was  about  it. 

84.261.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Bingham  about  his  revolver  being  discharged? I  did 

84.262.  And  with  no  material  you  thought  it  right  to  supply  information  that  a 

suggestion  should  be  made  that  this  gentleman  was  swearing  what  was  untrue  ? _ I 

relieve  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  parish  who  would  have  attempted  it. 
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84.263.  Do  you  believe  still  that  he  perjured  himself  ? — Oh,  I  do  not  accuse  him  of 
that. 

84.264.  What  do  you  accuse  him  of  ? — I  will  not  contradict  him.  As  I  said  awhile 
ago,  I  will  not  contradict  any  person  who  makes  a  statement  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath. 

84.265.  What  do  you  mean.  You  know  he  made  the  statement  ? — Yes. 

84.266.  You  know  now  ? — Yes. 

84.267.  What  do  you  mean  now  by  saying  you  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in 
your  parish  would  do  it  ? — -I  believe  there  was  not. 

84.268.  Who  did  it  if  it  was  done  ? — I  do  not  know. 

84.269.  A  stranger  ? — I  do  not  know. 

84.270.  Why  was  it  done  ? — I  suppose  because  he  was  unpopular.  I  do  not  know. 

84.271.  For  what.  Unpopular  for  what  ? — Unpopular  as  a  man  who  got  this  duty 
work  done,  and  so  on. 

84.272.  Had  not  he  been  for  28  years  getting  the  duty  work  without  an  outrage  or 
disagreement  ? — I  cannot  account  for  that. 

84.273.  Was  it  the  Land  League  made  him  unpopular? — No,  he  made  himself 
unpopular. 

84.274.  How? — Simply  by  charging  an  excessive  rent,  as  the  people  believed.  But 
I  may  remark  the  Land  League,  no  doubt,  called  attention  to  the  fact.  I  admit 
that. 

84.275.  Directed  the  unpopularity  or  hatred  of  the  people  towards  him? — No,  I 
would  not  put  it  in  that  form. 

84.276.  If  he  was  for  28  years  living  without  any  eviction  or  outrage,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  coincidence  that  when  the  Land  League  was  established  that  was 
exactly  the  time  he  was  shot  at  ? — I  suppose  simply  m  this  way,  that  for  28  years 
before  there  was  no  public  expression  given  to  the  feeling  that  the  people  all  through 
entertained  until  it  was  given  expression  to. 

84.277.  Then  the  public  expression  of  opinion  took  the  direction  of  endeavouring  to 
shoot  him  from  behind  a  ditch  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

84.278.  Did  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

84.279.  Yo  do  not  believe  it? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  like  to  answer  the 
question  at  all  with  regard  to  what  I  believe  about  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Bingham. 

84.280.  {The  President.)  This  person  swore  that  he  had  not  a  revolver  in  his 
possession  at  all  ? — Then  I  could  not  contradict  him.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  it.  I 
will  not  contradict  any  witness  who  makes  a  statement  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath. 

84.281.  {Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  swore  the  man  who  shot  at  him  was  in 
woman’s  clothes  ?  —  That  was  the  statement,  yes. 

84.282.  He  saw  him  ? — He  said  so. 

84.283.  {Mr.  Atldnson.)  Notwithstanding  that  you  say  you  do  not  believe  a  man  in 
your  parish  would  do  it.  Now  had  his  dealing  with  his  tenantry  been  discussed 
before  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  referred  to  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  that 
was  held  at  G-lencastle  in  October  1880. 

84.284.  How  many  days  before  he  was  shot  at  ?— The  meeting  was  held  in  1880.  I 
do  not  know  the  date  of  his  being  shot  at. 

84.285.  It  must  have  been  some  considerable  time  before? — It  must  have  been 
12  months  or  nearly  so.  It  was  held  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October  1880,  I 
remember. 

84.286.  W ere  you  present  at  it  ? — I  was. 

84.287.  Was  he  denounced  ? — No. 

84.288.  What  was  said  of  him  ? — It  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  the 
people,  in  fact  the  people  were  addressed  in  this  way.  I  am  only  going  to  give  you  the 
substance  of  it ;  I  cannot  bind  myself  to  the  words,  but  I  will  go  as  nearly  as  I  can  to 
the  substance.  That  it  was  time  for  the  people  to  give  up  this  system  of  duty  work  by 
which  the  poor  man  had  to  leave  his  own  holding  of  land  at  the  spring  time  and 
the  harvest  time,  and  the  speaker  present  put  me  the  question,  or  a  speaker  put 
the  question,  what  is  the  meaning  of  duty  work,  and  I  remember  distinctly  saying  duty 
work  means  that  a  tenant  in  the  spring  time  and  the  harvest  time  must  leave  his  own 
tillage  neglected,  carry  with  him  his  breakfast  in  his  stomaeh,  get  his  dinner  (a  bad 
one)  from  the  landlord,  and  go  home  without  a  supper. 
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givltfyou  w°hatdI  ^d.0^  *°  “*  C8n'yin«  hiS  bre#kf“‘  in  h“  ^omacla?_I  am  only 

84  291  FZUthebtim:e„7  fw  PkC.e  ?_N°  d?ubt’  if  H  was  a  g°od  breakfast. 

•  He  wL  and  bSore  it  6  °‘  ™  he  not  “W”1"  »  th.  district  ?- 

unptpufarifyfA7"oetany  eVCT  d°ne  t0Ward3  Um  b6f0re  tbat  tbal  ab™ed  b- 

oS'  wuld  y°U  n0t  after  it?~ 1  could’  1  think. 

Wh°  W- 

take  fnv  coc  Lnce  Oi  iHVmAm°°l,7  Up°n  ?T  gantle““.  did  the  Land  League 
existence  at7”e  it  occ7rred  1  *  thlak  tbe  Laud  LeaS-  ™  i» 

84,298.  Ok,  yes  ?— In  October  1881  ? 

in0otoberi88i>fOT^  -* *  ™ 

meat’ll  lo  noTthinT if^sln  "exSceM  T™  ”J  existenCa  *-Wh»t  I 

October  1881.  existence  as  an  active  organisation  with  us  in 

out  ?— fdo^ot ^ei^2bei°aSmeJtingdld  n0t  b°Id  meetll,Ss  after  the  proclamation  came 

I  dSihSk  ih°eren™e7m7nut^meet“gS  *°  “  U“ted  “  ”  ?~°b.  »*• 

84,303.  Had  you  not  meetings  ? — We  had 

84  4m'  TTUe  me“bers  wf e  a11  tbere,  at  ali  events  ?-No  ;  only  the  committee 
S’ w'  ime7,  6  members  were  in  existence  ?-They  were. 

;  .’dU  l'r  1°"'’  tins  outrage  having  occurred  after  this  meeting,  and  the  unnomilaritv 

S  Sfy  W  y0U  n  ‘™y  f?Lof  tbe  LeaT*  “>  denounce  the  outrage  "-No  J 
S  one'  ?°M  'vhateyer  ?-No  ;  I  do  not  remember.  8 

doabt  if  ™  ever  a  meeting  of 

Suin'  \-°"  d,d  “0t  CaH  a  meoting  of  the  members  for  any  purpose  whatever  ?_,\o 
remember  "“‘“W  °f  tLe  “babltaate  of  the  district  ? — No,  not*  that  °I 

^84,311.  Nor  aid  in  any  way  in  the  detection  of  the  criminal,  if  there  was  one 

84,312.  Nothing  whatever? — Nothing 

my  people  what  c°nmes 

CeSy,  ye^haUsThat  I  m^n  by°“t  ^  °"*h‘ to  a™d  berimes!- 

84.315.  Did  you  as  a  parish  priest,  not  as  a  Land  Leaguer,  denounce  this  crimp  ?  i 

remember  speaking  about  it  publiclv.  I  did  g  uenounce  tnis  crime  ?  I 

84.316.  Where? — In  Glencastle  Chapel. 

of  what7i  wieve  I'laid?  1 7'“  8{™/ou  tbe  sub8ta»«> 

said  to  have  occurred  within  the  nrevious  iiek  if  I^o  noTmkmi  °  °fCU)rrfdTor  was 

SE®8****  tSTSrwr  ± 
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2  or  3  o’clock  in  the  morning),  I  happened  to  find  any  person  guilty  of  crime,  I  should 
denounce  him  as  guilty  to  the  authorities.  I  made  that  public  statement. 

84.320.  When  was  that.  Perhaps  I  can  assist  you.  After  November  1885? — Oh,  no, 
long  before. 

84.321.  On  what  occasion  ?— I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe.  I  think  it  was  on  the 
occasion  after  the  suppression  of  the  League.  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  revert  to 
the  old  business  of  secret  associations.  That  was,  I  think,  the  occasion. 

84.322.  It  was  not  on  the  occasion  of  any  outrage  having  actually  taken  place  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was. 

84.323.  A  measure  of  precaution  more  than  anything  else  ? — Yes. 

84.324.  I  come  now  to  Mr.  Carter.  You  have  given  evidence  about  him  ?  Was 
Mr.  Carter  on  good  terms  with  his  tenantry  up  to  1879  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

84.325.  Was  any  outrage  committed  upon  him  ? — No. 

84.326.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  his  rents  were  not  regularly  paid  ? — I  will  not. 

84.327.  What  grounds  have  you  for  saying  he  was  not  on  good  terms  ? — I  know  he 
was  an  unpopular  man  in  the  district  at  all  times  almost. 

84.328.  How  did  the  unpopularity  manifest  itself? — The  people  talked  about  it. 

84.329.  Talked  of  what? — Of  his  manner,  and  all  that. 

84.330.  Is  that  the  man  who  was  shot,  or  his  predecessor  ? — The  man  who  was  shot. 
They  knew  very  little  about  his  predecessor. 

84.331.  Unpleasantness  of  manner? — Yes. 

84.332.  Beyond  that  everything  went  on  smoothly,  apparently  ? — No.  there  was 
another  thing  they  complained  of  from  time  to  time  to  me ;  that  on  the  occasion  of 
his  collecting  the  rents,  say  at  the  end  of  the  year— the  September  rents  (these  gale 
days  are  in  March  and  September,  if  I  do  not  mistake), — a  number  of  processes  used 
to  be  issued  to  persons,  and  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  processes  were  not  served 
at  all,  when  they  came  to  pay  the  rent  they  had  to  pay  5s.  costs,  although  the  processes 
had  never  been  served  at  all. 

84.333.  When  did  they  first  complain  of  that  ?; — It  would  be  a  long  time  ago. 

84.334.  15  or  20  years  ago  ? — It  would  be  since  1873  ;  as  far  back  nearly  as  1873, 
I  would  say. 

84.335.  Was  there  a  meeting  held  in  reference  to  him? — A  meeting  held  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Carter  ? 

84.336.  Yes? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

84.337.  Was  there  not  a  large  meeting  held  in  reference  to  a  farm  of  his  in  1879  ? _ 

Personally  I  know  nothing  of  the  meeting. 

84.338.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  Land  League  meeting  at  Belmullet  ? — There  was 
none  such  to  my  knowledge. 

84.339.  Do  you  remember  the  Glencastle  meetiag  ? — That  is  the  one  I  referred  to 
a  while  ago,  at  which  I  presided. 

84.340.  That  is  the  3rd  October  1880,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

84.341.  How  far  is  Belmullet  from  Glencastle? — About  3^  miles. 

84.342.  Was  he  referred  to  at  that  meeting  ? — Carter  ? 

84,243.  Yes,  Shaen  Carter  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  was. 

84.344.  Did  you  hear,  that  after  that  meeting,  threatening  notices  were  served  upon 
him  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know. 

84.345.  Did  you  hear  it  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

84.346.  Calling  upon  him  to  reduce  the  rent,  or  threatening  him  if  he  did  not  ? — No, 
I  do  not  remember  it. 

84.347.  Did  he  also  exact  duty  work  ? — No. 

84.348.  Was  the  same  advice  given  in  reference  to  his  tenants  as  had  been  given 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Bingham’s  tenants,  that  they  should  pay  the  rent  they  considered 
themselves  just  ? — I  should  say  so.  It  was  addressed  to  all  tenants. 

84.349.  Did  his  tenants  also  act  upon  that  advice? — I  could  not  say  they  did.  I 
think  they  paid  Carter’s  rents  very  punctually. 

84.350.  Had  he  tobriug  a  couple  of  evictions  ? — He  evicted,  as  I  told  you,  nine  families 
in  my  parish  in  1882. 

84.351.  And  he  was  shot  after  that? — He  was.  13  days  after. 

84.352.  Did  you  hold  any  meeting  of  the  League  in  reference  to  that  ?— We  had  no 
League  at  all  at  the  time. 
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84.353.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Beicl.)  What  was  the  date  ?— The  15th  March  1882 

84.354.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Are  you  sure  there  was  no  Lnnd  League  in  existence  then  * 

• — 1  know  we  had  not  it  m  existence  then. 

84.355.  But  the  members  were  there  ? — The  members  were  there,  but  not  as  Land 
Leaguers. 

84.356.  Was  there  any  meeting  of  the  members  that  had  been  members  of  the  Land 
League  just  recently  proclaimed,  or  suppressed  as  you  say,  denouncing  this  outrage  ?— 


84,357.  None  whatever  ? — No. 


84,357.  W  as  there  a  Miss  O’Sullivan  down  there,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Land  League  ? — There  was  a  Miss  O’Sullivan. 


84,359  Had  she  been  going  about  the  country  some  short  time  before  this  outrao-e 
occuired  .  She  was  m  the  country  at  the  time  the  outrage  occurred. 

84.360.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Ladies’  Land  League  ?— She  told  me  so. 

84.361.  Did  you  accompany  her  through  the  c.ountry  at  all  ? _ I  did. 

T  ^here  did  y°u  accompany  her  to  ? — I  accompanied  her  to  a  place  called 

Lakeheld,  where  a  man  named  Lynch  had  been  evicted  by  Mr.  Carter.  She  told  me 
when  she  came  through  the  country  her  principle  object  in  coming  to  the  country  was 
to  see  the  scene  of  the  murder,  as  she  called  it,  of  Dominic  O’Donnell. 

84.363.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  Did  she  address  meetings? — Not  to  mv 
knowledge. 

84.364.  Were  you  with  her  in  Belmullet  at  all  ?— She  called  on  me  in  Belmullet  a 
couple  of  times. 


84.365.  Do  you  not  know  whether  she  addressed  a  meeting  in  Belmullet?— I  am  not 
aware  she  did. 

84.366.  Did  you  ever  hear  it? — No. 

84.367.  Did  you  hear  it  since  then  ?  You  paid  attention,  you  know,  to  the  evidence 
ot  Mr.  Carter  (that  is  evident)  as  given  here  before  this  Commission.  You  read  it?— 
I  read  a  portion  of  it,  yes. 

84.368.  Did  you  hear  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  that  he  was  lying 
wounded  in  Belmullet  outside  his  hotel  ? — I  did  not.  I  lived  quite  close  to  the  hotel 
where  he  was.  1  did  not.  Miss  O’Sullivan  in  point  of  fact  lived  at  the  hotel  where 
Carter  was  staying,  where  he  drove  to  after  he  was  shot. 

84.369.  Did  you  hear  whether  she  had  addressed  any  meeting  here  or  not  ?— I 
never  heard  it,  and  I  think  I  would  have  been  told,  or  it  would  have  come  up  to  my 
knowledge  if  she  did.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever. 

84.370.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  the  fact  of  the  meeting  is  mentioned  ?— I  have  no 
recollection  it. 

(  J\fi.  B.  J.  Beid.)  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Of  course  that  may  be  proved,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  it.  Certainly  there  is  no  mention  of  Miss  O’Sullivan. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  certainly  no  mention  of  Miss  O’Sullivan. 

(The  President.)  It  is  not  brought  to  my  mind  yet. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  think  the  fact  of  the  meeting  held  is  proved. 

(84370a.)  Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  there  was  a  meeting  a  year  before  ?— That  is  mv 
recollection.  J 


84.371.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  Did  Miss  O’Sullivan  leave  immediately  after  the  outrage 

about  the  month  of  March  1882  ?— She  left  within  the  month  of  March,  I  think  ?  &  ’ 

84.372.  You  have  already  said  no  meeting  was  called  of  any  kind  to  ’denounce  that 
outrage  ? — l\o. 

84.373.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  Dominic  O’Donnell,  you  were  anxious  apparently 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  jury  on  this  coroner’s  inquest  ? — I  was  in  this  sense— that 
1  would  wish  that  persons  who  would  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  would  act  as  jurors 
but  m  point  of  fact  the  summonses  served  were  served  by  the  police  themselves,  and 
one  of  the  first  summonses  was  served  on  a  man  named  McNulty,  who  was  manager  of 
the  Hibernian  Bank  in  Belmullet  at  the  time,  and  who  was  a  most  particular  and 
intimate  friend  of  Strytoh,  against  whom  the  verdict  was  afterwards  found. 

84.374.  Just  in  reference  to  this  Carraroe  matter  which  you  call  a  murder,  a  number 
of  police  had  been  protecting  a  summons  server,  had  they  not  ? — Yes. 

protect75'  SerViDg  summonses  The  summons  server  himself  having  applied  for 

34,3  i  6.  You  wish  to  make  a  point  of  that,  do  you  ? — Certainly,  yes. 
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I  heard  about  it,  if  you 


that 


84.377.  Did  a  large  crowd  assemble?— I  was  not  there. 

84.378.  But  have  you  any  doubt  ?— I  will  give  you  what 

84.379.  Did  you  hear  a  large  crowd  assembled  ? — I  heard  a  large  crowd  assembled. 

84.380.  Several  hundreds  of  people? — Yes,  I  heard  that. 

84.381.  Were  the  police  attacked  ?— They  said  they  were. 

84.382.  Were  there  bridges  along  the  public  roads  broken  down  ?— No. 

84.383.  Were  there  obstructions  placed  across  the  road? — None  whatever. 

84.384.  Was  that  said? — I  never  heard  it. 

84.385.  Were  the  police  beaten  ? — No,  the  only*  recollection  I  have  about 
one  policeman  in  giving  his  evidence  said  his  haversack  was  wounded. 

84.386.  As  they  went  along  the  road  did  the  party  not  pass  through  a  narrow  defile 
on  the  road  ?— It  is  not  a  narrow  defile.  It  is  a  bye-road  opening  from  the  public  way. 

I  can  give  you  the  measurements  of  the  road  if  you  like.  It  is  well  defined. 

84.387.  Were  they  pelted  by  the  people  with  stones  ? — They  said  they  were. 

84.388.  And  they  said  they  were  wounded,  did  they  not  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  I 

recollect  about  their  being  wounded.  • 

84.389.  Were  you  present  while  the  police  were  being  examined  ? — Not  during  the 
entire  of  it.  I  was  present  almost  all  the  time  they  were. 

84.390.  They  fired.  How  many  policemen  were  there  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

84.391.  About  half  a  dozen,  was  not  it  ? — Oh,  more. 

84.392.  How  many  ? — I  could  not  say. 

84.393.  Did  you  not  try  to  find  out  how  many  police  were  there,  and  the  size  of  the 
crowd  that  attacked  them  ? — My  recollection  is  that  20  men  or  something  over  20 
men  were  in  charge. 

84.394.  And  there  were  several  hundreds  of  people  ? — I  am  not  certain. 

84^395.  Were  you  present  at  the  inquest  ? — I  was  present  at  the  inquest.  I  cannot 
recollect  everything  that  occurred. 

84,394.  Were  you  getting  up  the  evidence  at  the  inquest  ? — I  assisted  to. 

84.397.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  tell  their  Lordships  about  the  number  of 
policemen  present  ? — I  should  say  about  20.  I  will  not  be  positive. 

84.398.  And  some  hundreds  of  country  people  ? — That  is  what  they  said. 

84.399.  Did  you  ascertain  what  the  country  people  came  there  for  ?— I  made 
inquiry. 

84.400.  What  did  they  come  there  for  ?— They  came  attracted,  as  they  told  me  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  number  of  police  going  up  the  boreen 
at  this  place. 

84.401.  The  unusual  spectacle  of  20  policemen  accompanying  this  man  ? — Yes. 

84*402.  That  brought  to  the  spot  200  or  three  300  people? — Not  immediately. 

84.403.  It  is  a  very  thickly  populated  district,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

84.404.  Did  they  come  from  10  and  20  miles  ?— Oh,  no. 

84^405.  How  far? — Not  further,  I  should  say,  than  two  miles.  It  is  a  hilly  country, 
and  you  can  see  this  road  by  which  the  police  came  for  a  long  distance  before  they 
came  near  the  place. 

84.406.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  ? — 27th  October. 

84.407.  And  the  people  from  curiosity,  when  they  saw  20  policemen  walking  up  this, 
road*  came  two  or  three  miles  to  see  them  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  came  two  or  three  miles 
to  see  them.  In  the  first  place,  only  the  villagers  collected,  and  they  were  joined  by 
parties  coming  on  later  on. 

84.408.  Was  it  a  fair  day  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— Oh,  no.  I  think  there  are  only 
about  10,  if  there  be  10,  occupants  of  the  townland  on  which  they  went  to  servo  the 
summonses.  The  others  came  from  the  neighbouring  townlands. 

83.409.  Are  you  really  sure  that  it  was  curiosity  that  brought  them  ? — Phey  said  it 

was. 

84.410.  Did  you  believe  them? — I  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  them. 

84*411.  That  all  these  people  left  their  work  to  come  there  from  curiosity  ? —Well,  1 
should  say  so.  I  do  not  see  why  they  would  not. 

84.412.  Was  it  from  curiosity  that  they  pelted  the  police  ?  When  they  came  there  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  what  made  them  pelt  the  police? — The  police  said  they  were 
pelted. 

5569G.— Ev.  98.  C 
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84,413  Have  you  any  doubt  they  were  pelted  with  stones  ? — I  do  not  think  I  havP 
1  think  they  were.  “  c' 

84.4J4.  They  were *  ?— I  think  they  were,  but  not  to  the  extent  they  said 
84,415.  Was  that  from  curiosity  ?— No,  it  was  after  they  made  an  arrest  A  little 
boy  who  happened  to  be  semi-idiotic  threw  a  stone  at  them.  They  arrested  him  T 
think  I  am  perfectly  certain  about  this.  They  arrested  him,  and  somebody  shouted 
(Hrtto  let  go  this  boy;  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing ;  that  he  was  not  capax 

They  did  not  say  that  ?— No,  they  did  not  put  it  in  that  form. 

A  ’  boy  was  not  let  go«  — He  was.  The  boy  was  let  go,  and  the  police 

made  a  rush.  I  am  giving  you  now  tne  story  of  the  transaction  as  told  me  -  the 
police  made  a  rush  at  the  people  who  were  assembling. 

of ’a  Jn'  ?eA  bi°y  WaS- let  g0  Tbe  b°y  was  let  go  ;  so  they  said  to  me 
84,419  And  the  curious  people  were  standing  all  the  time  doing  nothing  ?-I  do 
not  say  that.  I  have  said  already  I  am  sure  they  pelted  at  the  police. 

•  of’fo?’  *?r°m  motive  ?— Certainly  not  from  a  friendly  motive 

84.421.  After  that  the  police  fired,  did  they  not? — They  did. 

84.422.  And  a  woman  was  shot  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid).  Two. 

(  The  Witness.)  I  may  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  on  this  occasion,  a  number  of  people 
were  wounded,  both  by  having  been  shot  at  and  bayonet  wounds,  and  a  numbe?  of 
arrests  were  made.  The  police  ran  about  after  the  affair  was  over  and  arrested  a 
number  of  persons  on  whom  there  were  traces  of  wounds  or  blood,  as  the  case  migh? 
be,  and,  as  was  told  me  afterwards,  some  of  the  parties  who  were  absolutely  wounded 

beDproseecutedd  Work  “  *h<S  fieWs  t0  CTade  arrest’ in  order  that  ^ey  might  not 

84.423.  'They  were  perfectly  innocent,  they  had  done  nothing  wrong  '—There  are  a 
good  many  people  punished  for  doing  nothing  wrong. 

84.424.  And  notwithstanding  their  indignation  they  went  away  and  concealed  their 
wounds,  and  went  on  with  their  work  lest  they  might  be  discovered  ?-Some  of  them 
did  In  point  of  fact,  the  county  inspector  of  police,  Mr.  Owen,  sent  for  me  and 
asked  me  to  go  down  amongst  those  people  accompanied  by  Dr.  Melanny,  who  lived 
m  Belmullet ,  and  that  I  could  give  a  guarantee  that  none  of  those  persons  that  would 
come  forward  for  treatment  would  be  prosecuted. 

84.425.  That  is  where  the  coroner’s  jury  found  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  which 
was  subsequently  quashed  ? — Ihere  were  two  verdicts  of  wilful  murder. 

84.426.  Not  against  the  same  man,  was  it  ?-No.  One  was  against  the  district 

inspector  of  police,  the  other  against  a  sergeant.  Ellen  McDonough  was  bayonetted 
and  the  other  woman  shot  through  the  throat.  “  ^  t6Cl 

84.427.  And  both  verdicts  were  quashed  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

84.428.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  these  secret  societies  you  have  mentioned  Did 

any  secret  societies  exist  in  your  district  before  1879  ? _ There  did 

84.429.  What?— The  Fenians. 

84.430.  None  but  those  you  are  aware  of  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  others. 

84.431.  Were  you  present  at  the  institutiou  of  the  Land  League  in  Mayo,  said  to  be 
the  cradle  of  the  League  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

84.432.  Did  you  see  an  account  of  it  in  the  papers  ? — I  do  not  remember  I  nmv 

have.  ‘  •> 

84.433.  Were  you  not  sufficiently  interested  to  look  at  the  papers  of  Westnort  T<? 

not  there  a  paper  published  in  Westport  ? — In  Castlebar.  ^  * 

84.434.  In  Castlebar  ? — I  may  have  seen  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  I  did 

84.435.  Did  you  know  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  ? _ No. 

84.436.  You  did  not  know  the  members  of  the  Fenian  body  ?— No 

84.437.  Even  in  your  own  district?— Even  in  my  own  district.  I  knew  thev  were 
m  existence.  My  duty  as  priest  brought  me  in  relation  with  them.  I  knew  there  wa« 
such  a  thing  in  existence. 

84.438.  Did  they  join  the  League?— A  number  of  them  did. 

81. 439.  The  greater  portion  of  them  ? — I  should  say  so.  I  think  so.  Nearlv  every 

one  m  the  district  was  a  Leaguer.  J  ^ 
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84.440.  And  outside  and  beyond  that,  you  say  there  were  no  secret  societies  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

84.441.  Were  there  any  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  ? — I  think  in  1882  and 
the  end  of  1888  they  reverted  again  to  the  old  concern. 

84.442.  That  is  to  Fenianism  ? — Well,  I  would  not  say  to  Fenianism. 

84.443.  Did  you  not  say  the  only  secret  society  before  1879  were  the  Fenians  ? _ 

What  I  mean  is  they  were  members  of  the  Fenian  association,  and  they  became 
members  of  a  secret  society. 

84.444.  What  secret  society  ? — The  same,  I  presume. 

84.445.  That  is  Fenianism  revived  ? — I  should  say  so. 

84.446.  Fenianism  had  nothing  to  do  with  land  at  all,  had  it  ? — I  was  not  a  Fenian 
I  do  not  know. 

84.447.  Now,  did  you  keep  any  books  of  the  Land  League? — No;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

84.448.  Why  did  you  not  keep  books  ? — I  may  tell  you  that  at  the  institution,  when 
the  League  was  first  established,  I  did  not  become  a  member  of  it  at  all ;  I  kept  out  of 
it  until  the  end  of  September  1881. 

84.449.  What  office  did  you  then  hold  ? — I  applied  for  membership.  I  was  appointed 
a  member  with  a  view  of  getting  on  the  committee. 

84.450.  Did  you  get  on  the  committee  ? — I  did. 

84.451.  When  you  got  on  the  committee  you  attended  the  meetings,  I  presume  ? — I 
did,. about  three  meetings  entirely. 

84.452.  Did  you  see  books  there? — No;  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  book 
there. 

84.453.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  books  ? — No. 

84.454.  Since  this  Inquiry  began  have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  any 
books  had  existed  ? — No. 

84.455.  And  who  were  the  members  of  the  committee  at  the  time? — A  number  of 
them  have  gone  to  America. 

84.456.  When  did  they  go  to  America? — Some  of  them  in  1883  or  1884. 

84.457 .  Are  any  of  them  there  now  ?— There  are  people  there  who  were  members  of 
the  Land  League,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  books  ever  came  into  their  possession. 

84.458.  What  were  the  members  of  the  committee ;  what  sort  of  men,  farmers  ? — 
They  were  farmers. 

84.459.  How  many  of  them  were  on  the  committee  ? — I  should  say  some  eight  to  10. 
entirely. 

84.460.  Have  they  all  gone  to  America? — No. 

84.461.  How  many  of  them  remain  at  home  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  just  now. 

84.462.  About  how  many? — Probably  five  or  six. 

84.463.  Has  the  secretary  gone  ? — The  secretary  has  gone. 

84.464.  The  treasurer,  has  he  gone  ? — And  the  treasurer. 

84.465.  And  four  or  five  of  the  committee  of  nine  ? — No  ;  not  so  many. 

84.466.  From  those  who  remain  have  you  made  no  inquiry  if  they  had  any 
books?— No;  because  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  books  ever  came  into  their 
possession ;  they  are  illiterate  men,  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write. 

84.467.  Are  they  not  the  same  men  who  kept  the  books  of  the  National  League? — 
No  ;  the  books  of  the  Natural  League  were  kept  by  my  curate  entirely. 

84.468.  Was  he  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

84.469.  Was  not  your  predecessor  a  member? — No  ;  he  was  my  curate  once  upon  a 
time,  before  the  League  days.  I  know  nothing  about  those  books  at  all. 

84.470.  Did  they  all  go  to  America  about  the  same  time? — They  were  emigrated  bf 
the  Duke’s  committee  in  1883  and  1884. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

84.471.  These  men  went  to  America,  as  I  understand,  as  occasion  arose,  and  not  al 
in  a  body  ? — They  did. 

84.472.  I  think  I  must  have  this  fact,  that  during  the  Land  League,  up  to  October, 
at  all  events  up  to  the  3rd  of  October  1831,  there  was  no  outrage  at  all  even  in  the 
Belmullot  district  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 
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84.473.  A  word  or  two  about  the  agricultural  prosperity,  which  my  friend  ha <5 
suggested  between  1865  and  1875 ;  has  there  been  prosperity  amongst  the  people 
smce  you  knew  them,  in  the  sense  of  comfort  ?— My  people  have  always  been  very 

84.474.  In  their  living  and  their  clothing  ?— In  every  way. 

84.475.  As  to  Miss  O’Sullivan,  you  saw  Miss  O’Sullivan  ? _ I  did. 

84.476.  And  had  conversation  with  her  ;  communication  with  her  ? _ Yes. 

8t1'7'  far  as  you  can  judge,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  she 
went  down  there  to  get  up  a  murder  or  an  outrage  ? — I  do  not  believe  it 

w,?H7A7°U  }“ave  been  asked  as  t0  Belmullet,  as  to  the  police  firing  on  the  people  • 
Ellen  McDonagh,  you  say,  was  killed  by  a  bullet  wound  ?i-Yes .  j  Js  J  P1®’ 

the  doctor  was  going  through  the  post-mortem  examination;  and  when  he  traced  the 
large  puncture  m  the  left  hip  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it  he  raised  his  head  and 

I  said  1  Yesa”b  y  '™UD' '  “  ’  Is  that  80  ?  ”  He  said-  “  Yes>  are  you  here  >  ” 

84.479.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  bayonetted  when  she  was  prostrate  on  the 
ground  ? — She  was  said  to  have  been. 

84.480.  You  were  wounded  in  the  back  ?— Yes,  just  there  (describing). 

84.481.  I  think  you  are  the  Dean,  are  you  not,  of  the  parish?— No  ;  but  I  discharge 

certain  duties  in  regard  to  my  position  as  parish  priest  of  Belmullet,  I  am  one  of  the 
Bishop  s  foreign. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  I  should  like  before  this  gentleman  goes  for  mv  friend  to 
to  send  for  this  document.  J  w 

84.482.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  to  ? — Which,  sir. 

84,483  Sending  material  for  the  cross-examination  ? — I  will  tell  you  if  I  remember 
it,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  present.  *  J  emoer 

84.484.  You  do  not  recollect  to  whom  you  sent  it  ? _ No. 

(Mr.  a.  T.  Retd.)  I  will  try  and  find  it.  I  cannot  do  more  than  that,  but  of  course 
is  an  enormous  pile  of  documents.  I  need  not  trouble  you  any  further 
(the  Witness.)  Now  Ido.  J 

84.485.  Who  was  it  to  ?— To  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

84.486.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  ask  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  Bingham  or  Carter? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a  letter,  was  it  ? _ Yes. 


The  Rev.  John  Kelly  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Russell. 

ot’/loo  Are  y0U  n0W  Administrator  at  Crossmolina  ?— Yes. 

qa  aco  intl  Were  you  curate  of  Crossmolena  from  1875  to  1877  ?— Yes 

priest  b!  is77eU  d‘d  y°U  g°  t0?_I  Wen*  t0  the  Parisk  of  Moygo™a  as  parish 

?ow  did  >r°u  remain  there ? — From  1877  to  1887. 

^4,4 Jl.  As  parish  priest  ? — As  parish  priest. 

w that  the  next  Parish  t0  Crossmolina  ?— Yes,  it  is. 
was  ’  '  W  as  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  established  in  your  parish  ?— Yes,  there 

84,494.  Did  you  become  the  President  Yes. 

the  parish.  Wh°  W8S  ‘he  ”tSrj0f  the  League?  Mr.  John  Heggarty,  a  farmer  in 

-No49f-'¥:l“MeCOrd  0f  the  Pr°cfdi"gs  of  the  League  kept,  as  far  as  you  know  » 
Ao,  i  am  aware  there  was  a  small  book  kept  in  which  we  entered  the  names  nf  +  i... 
persons  who  subscribed  money  towards  the  League, 

else.'™6  t0  th°  Gentral  Branch!  *°  Dubhn>  the  amount  sent  was  just  put  down,  nothing 
more’497'  PraCtlCallj  3  liSt  °f  th®  members’  and  a  cash  book  account  ?—  Nothing 

meerinfof  Stheabre“khin  “ST*  ?_N°’  i4  WaS  “  cllar?e-  1  attended  every 
11  '  g  }  e  "rdieh,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  League  in  Move-owna  in 

a,  wastrF(;enyroaTngWm’orer3losTSidered  “d  Greyed 
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(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  your  page. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Page  3419.  It  is  spoken  of  as  Macgowra  in  the  evidence. 

84.499.  (Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  Who  were  the  principal  landlords  in  your  parish  ? — 
Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Lord  Arran,  Mr.  Featherston,  Miss  Knox,  Mr.  Pratt. 

84.500.  Miss  Florence  Knox  ? — Miss  Florence  Knox. 

84.501.  Were  the  people  in  your  opinion  very  highly  rented? — Yes,  particularly 
on  the  Knox  estate,  extravagantly  highly  rented ;  three  times  the  value  in  some 
cases. 

84.502.  Was  there  what  is  called  duty  work,  by  way  of  rent,  exacted? — Yes,  but 
not  in  my  time,  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  I  was  told  by  the  tenants,  and  by  the 
bailiffs. 

(The  Attorney -General.)  We  cannot  have  what  you  were  told. 

84.503.  (The  President.)  The  duty  work  did  not  exist  in  your  time? — No,  my  Lord, 
not  in  my  time. 

84.504.  (Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  In  1877  did  the  people  suffer  from  the  prevailing 
distress  there? — Very  much,  certainly,  I  believe  death  would  have  occurred  in  very 
many  cases  were  it  not  for  the  relief  received  from  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  and 
from  the  other  Relief  Committees  in  Dublin. 

84.505.  Were  they  able  in  your  opinion,  to  meet  their  debts,  in  the  way  of  payment 
of  rent  ? — Most  certainly  not ;  they  were  not  able  to  procure  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life. 

84.506.  And  did  the  landlords,  to  your  knowledge,  give  any  abatement  to  the 
tenants,  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  distress  ? — Not  in  that  year,  as  far  as  I  know. 

84.507.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Which  year  is  that? — 1879,  and  the  beginning  of 
1880,  all  through  1880. 

84.508.  (Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  Were  the  improvements  of  these  tenants  made  as  a 
rule  by  themselves  on  the  estates  ? — I  should  say  on  every  single  estate  I  have  never 
known  and  never  seen  any  landlord  make  any  improvements  on  any  farm  of  an  ordinary 
tenant. 

84.509.  Are  you  able  to  give  specimens  of  the  raising  of  the  rents  after  the  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  made,  if  necessary  ? — Oh,  yes. 

84.510.  Were  the  landlords  absentees,  or  did  they  reside  there  constantly? — Most 
of  them  were  absentees.  Lord  Arran  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer  are  absentees.  Miss  Knox 
resides  there  for  a  while  in  the  parish,  and  for  another  portion  of  the  time  outside  the 
parish. 

84.511.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  about  a  man  called  Michael  Brown.  My  Lords, 
the  evidence  of  Michael  Brown  is  at  page  1545.  Brown  was  what  you  call  a  land- 
grabber,  was  he  not  ? — Yes. 

84.512.  And  he  was  moonlighting  ? — No,  it  was  broad  daylight. 

84.513.  But  would  you  just  state  the  facts;  this  case  of  landgrabbing  .was  it 
considered  a  bad  case? — A  very  bad  case.  The  facts  are,  a  poor  man  with  a  long 
family  was  obliged  to  leave  for  America,  because  he  could  get  no  reduction  in  his 
rent. 

84.514.  Do  you  remember  his  name  ? — Patrick  Carhive. 

84.515.  What  was  his  rent.? — I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  was  22/.  He  had  asked 
for  a  reduction  in  1880.  He  could  not  get  one  single  farthing,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  place  with  his  wife  and  a  long  family  and  go  to  America,  and  Brown  took 
up  the  land.  Carhive  came  from  America  once  or  twice,  and  got  assistance  from  his 
brother  to  recover  his  land  again,  and  the  agent  would  not  allow  him  to  take  up  the 
land  again.  He  made  no  effort  to  enable  him  '  to  recover  his  land,  and  he  could  not 
succeed. 

84.516.  You  fell  us  his  rent  was  22/.  ;  do  you  know  what  the  rent  of  that  tenancy 
is  now  ? — It  has  been  reduced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  free  rent  could  not  be 
fixed  upon,  because  the  man  lost  his  claim,  and  went  to  America.  He  came  over  three 
times,  I  think,  but  the  last  time,  the  land  being  in  Chancery,  they  gave  the  land  to 
him  for  16/. 

84.517.  It  having  been  22/.  formerly? — Yes. 

84.518.  Do  you  remember  an  outrage  on  a  man  called  William  Hogan  ? 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Is  this  another  use? 

(Mr.  Arthur  Bussell.)  Yes,  at  page  1553. 

William  Hogan  ?  1  think  it  was  Joe  Hogan. 
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84.519.  William  Hogan  was  called  as  a  witness  here ;  do  you  know  the  man  ?■ _ T 

knM  u >r7.W.ellA  he  18,a  Pans^I0ner  Of  mine  at  the  present  time. 

84.520.  He  stated  here  that  until  the  formation  of  the  League  he  was  very  nomilar 
or,  at  any  rate  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours  ?-That  is  not  so:  he  was  very 
““JSe'V"  faI  dS  T  remember’ this  ls  15  or  16  years  ago,  and  is  so  still. 

84,5  1.  Can  you  give  my  Lords  any  fact  or  foundation  for  that  statement Yes 

"  was  the^  as.a  ?urate  ln.this  Parish  in  1876  there  was  an  election  for  a  poor 
a  guardian ,  the  sitting  guardian  was  a  Liberal,  and  a  popular  man,  the  choice  of 
the  people,  who  were  to  elect  him.  Another  party,  Mr.  McCullagh,  who  was  a  Con 
servative,  went  to  unseat  him  for  some  personal  grounds,  and  Mm  Hogan  who  was  a 
denier  or  a  shopkeeper,  went  down  to  the  poor  voters  to  intimidate  (hem,  if  I  may  “y 
,  speaking  to  them  to  vote  against  their  conscience,  threatening  that  he  would 
immediately  send  processes  if  they  did  not  vote  for  his  man,  and  some  of  them  came 
by  night  to  me,  saying  that  this  man  was  doing  this,  who  had  made  his  money  by  the 
country  and  he  chooses  now  to  go  round  and  support  the  enemy  of  the  landlords  and 
asked  Whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  put  up  the  names  on  the  chapel  gate  to  ask  for 
the  people  not  to  deal  with  him  for  the  future.  p  g  asK  tor 

84,522.  You  refused  to  do  so  ?— Most  certainly. 
tio^-!esSh0rt!y’  *he  faCt  ‘S  tha*  he  suPP°rted  the  nnpopular  candidate  at  this  elec 

'Y  1"  yo«r  opinion  has_  been  very  unpopular  ever  since  ?— Yes. 
so  I  have  hearth  H°gan  <Page  l051^  he  was  fired  at  b.y  someone,  was  he  not  ?— Yes, 

-No52' HeAwasaWed  at^o*16  saidf,Monally/a'8  name,  was  convicted  of  that? 
Ar  ii  k  Tir  1  ii  1  Shg0’  and  the  grand  m  refused  to  find  a  true  bill  against 
bw  M°n*  7  ™  tfied  afterwards  amongst  the  conspirators.  g 

but  f;;LspirTacy  gU  y  there?-Yes  •  hat  »<*  “  tbe*  case  with  regard  to  Hogan, 

84,5^8.  I  want  to  ask  you,  was  Monally  a  Land  Leaguer? — No.  I  knew  him  * 
htS4  S’  T1  sel  va,,lt  t0  thf  cura‘e  °£  the  parish,  and  I  believe  he  was  not. 

I  refer'to  ?— Yes“  ab°Ut  the  Crossmolena  conspiracy  case ;  do  you  know  the  case 

(The  Attorney -General.)  Is  it  any  case  in  evidence  ? 

(JL\  Arthur  Russell.)  Yes,  Coleman’s  evidence,  page  3410. 

-Tt;?i°iiHa?h*y0U  read  tbe.evidence  of  Coleman  given  here  before  the  Commission  ? 

84  Vri  vU  the  paper8,  1  pave  not  read  it  as  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Court 
triedf— Yel  ^  aWai6’  pr°bablj’  that  lt;  was  uPon  his  evidence  that  four  men  were 

?Xacaulejr’  ^Jal1/’  Kin&’  and  Daly,  are  those  the  names?— Yes 
84,533.  Were  any  of  those  men  members  of  the  League  ? — I  have  made  inquiry  of 

&  m”  was  Imt  ~Kr°f  ^  ^  “  °™lma’  “d  ^ey  have  Wml 
(Mr.  TLhtarundtbrftand":dies  S’  ^ 

mCC'TuCa  n°’  o  1S  ?,n'iri?  the  aames  of  porsons  who  said  something  to  him. 
84,034.  (Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  From  the  result  of  your  inquiries,  none  of  those  men 
as  far  as  you  know,  were  members  of  the  League  ?— No  :  Monally  Macaulev  or  ’ 
they  were  not  members,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  thi  League  MaCaule-T’  or  DaY' 

heart  and  soYbdieT  *h“  MaCa“lej  ^  “  °PP°Dent-  °f  tte  L“gue?-So  I  have 

84,536.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Lyons  ?— Yes. 

iri''  P*  T:/ield') thought  Moygowna  was  the  branch  pointed  at, 

( I  he  President.)  What  is  the  point  ? 

!  Y  f '  J’  1  thoUSht  the  suggestion  of  Coleman,  though  I  may  have  misread  it 

fZ,  page  3°419°Wna  ™  b,M,Ch  »°  whicb  thV  were  attached.  I  father  thought  so 

{Mr.  Justice  A  L.  Smith.)  He  says  Burke  was  a  member  of  that, 
he  may  have  made  a  mistake.  ‘hat "  **  that  13  P™£ad  a£>  *°»gh 

names’ Mr-  "■ 
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84.538.  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Lyons? — Yes,  I  do. 

84.539.  ( Mr.  Arthur  Russell.)  My  Lord,  he  is  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Thomas 
FitzSimon,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  at  page  1557.  It  was  stated 
here  in  FitzSimon’s  evidence  that  in  consequence  of  a  threatening  notice  that  Lyons 
left  Hogarth’s  employment  ? — I  have  been  told  so. 

84.540.  The  date  of  the  notice  is  January  1881.  Do  you  know  from  your  own 
knowledge  when  Lyons,  as  a  fact,  left  Hogan’s  employment  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
precise  date. 

84.541.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it  was  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  after  this  notice, 
please  ? — I  should  say  a  couple  of  years  after  the  supposed  notice.  I  should  say  two 
years. 

84.542.  Do  you  know  whether  the  shopkeepers  in  Crossmolina,  as  a  rule,  joined  the 
League,  or  not? — No,  as  a  rule  they  did  not. 

84.543.  They  held  aloof  from  it  ?  —  They  were  indifferent.  The  League  was 
established  there  principally  or  solely,  I  may  say,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief  from 
the  National  League  in  Dublin. 

84.544.  So  that  Hogan’s  case  in  not  joining  the  League  was  not  an  exceptional  one  ? 
— Certainly  not. 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. 

84.545.  I  want  to  get  this  a  little  accurately  in  order  of  date.  How  long  were  you 
at  Crossmolina  ? — Nearly  two  years. 

84.546.  What  were  those  two  years  ?— From  October  1875  to  May  1877. 

85.547.  Where  were  you  after  that?— In  the  parish  of  Maygowna. 

84.548.  Is  that  near  Crossmolina  ? — Yes,  adjoining. 

84.549.  How  near? — The  parish  of  Maygowna  comes  down  within  2^  miles  of  the 
town  of  Crossmolina. 

84.550.  And  you  were  about  altogether  what  distanca  from  Crossmolina  after  1879  ? 
— About  five  miles  from  Crossmolina. 

84.551.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Moygawna  ? — 10  years. 

84.552.  That  is  from  1877  to  1887  ?  —Yes. 

84.553.  I  want  just  to  ask  you,  before  1876,  before  you  were  at  Crossmolina,  where 
were  you  ? — In  the  parish  of  Addergoole. 

84.554.  Where  is  that  ? — It  adjoins  Crossmolina. 

84.555.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — About  a  year  and  a  half. 

84.556.  And  before  that  ? — I  was  on  a  mission  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  Erris. 

84.557.  Is  that  the  same  county  ? — The  same  county. 

84.558.  How  near  ? — Kilcommon  is  near  Belmullet,  about  30  miles. 

84.559.  You  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crossmolina,  including  Moygawna,  con¬ 
tinually  from  1875  to  1887  ;  is  that  correct  ? — From  about  1874  to  1887. 

84.560.  What  Leagues  did  you  join  yourself? — Myself,  the  Land  League. 

84.561.  Where  ? — In  Moygawna. 

84.562.  When,  in  1879  ? — 1880,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

84.563.  How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  of  the  Moygawna  Branch  ? — Till  its 
suppression. 

84.564.  What  you  call  the  suppression  in  October  1881  ? — Yes. 

84.565.  Did  you  join  any  other  League  ? — The  National  League. 

84.566.  Where  ? — Moygowna. 

84.567.  When  ? — I  think  in  1885. 

84.568.  Let  me  just  get  with  reference  to  this  League,  did  the  Land  League  keep  a 
minute  book  ? — No. 

84,589.  Why  not  ? — Simply  because  the  little  meetings  were  held  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
afternoon,  being  poor  farmers  having  no  other  idle  day  at  their  disposal,  they  met 
there  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

84.570.  Were  you  the  president  ? — I  was  president. 

84.571.  Did  you  attend? — Invariably. 

84.572.  Had  you  a  curate  ? — No. 

84.573.  Who  was  treasurer  ? — Mr.  Pat  Heggarty. 
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84.574.  Who  was  secretary  ? — Mr.  John  Heggarty. 

84.575.  And  they  were  the  continuous  officers  through  the  years  1880  1881  ? _ Yp=? 

that  is  my  recollection.  ’ 

84.576.  Were  you  aware  it  was  supposed  that  the  branches  should  keep  books  >— 
No, except  an  account  of  the  moneys  received.  I  saw  no  obligation  whatsoever  for 
ha™f  ™cor?  except  the  moneys  received  and  the  moneys  distributed 

84.577.  Was  there  any  record  either  in  the  papers  of  any  of  your  resolutions  passed 

by  the  Moygawna  Branch  ?— -There  were  very  few  resolutions  pissed  at  any  time ;  some 
resolutions  sympathising  with  the  neighbouring  tenantry  might  be  kept  and  sent  to 
the  local  papers.  r 

84.578.  You  have  not  looked  up  to  see  what  they  are? — I  have  not 

84.579  Before  1879,  in  this  district,  can  you  tell  me  of  a  single  instance  of  a  man 
being  outraged  for  having  taken  an  evicted  farm,  which  the  tenant  had  left  because  he 
could  not  pay  the  rent  ? — I  was  not  m  Moygawna  before  1879 

84.580  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  have  called  the  Crossmolina  neighbourhood  You 
have  said  that  you  were  there  from  1874  up  to  1887.  I  ask  you,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  wherever  you  were,  can  you  give  me  any  instance  before  1879  of  a  man  being 
outraged  for  taking  an  evicted  farm  which  the  previous  tenant  had  left  for  non¬ 
payment  of  rent  ? — I  cannot  give  any  specific  instance. 

84,581.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  instance  you  can  refer  me  to  ?— No,  but  I  can  sav 
there  was  great  sympathy  for  the  tenants  evicted.  J 

84,582  That  is  not  my  question.  I  am  asking  whether  there  was  any  outrage  on  a 
man  u  ho  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  where  the  previous  tenant  was  evicted  because  he 
could  not  pay  his  rent  ? — I  have  no  recollection. 

84.583.  Had  there  been  evictions  in  that  district  before  1879  ? _ Yes. 

84.584.  I  put  to  you  that  there  had  been  several — some  five  or  six,  at  least ? _ There 

may  have  been  in  the  whole  district. 

84.585.  It  came  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

84.586.  Periodically  people  were  evicted  because  they  could  not  pay  their  rents 

There  were  some  harsh  evictions.  The  rents  were  raised,  and  they  could  not  pay  and 
therefore  they  were  sent  out.  r  J  ’ 

84.587.  Harsh  evictions? — Very  harsb. 

84.588.  How  many,  from  the  time  you  knew,  1874  to  1879  ? — I  kept  record  ;  when 
I  was  curate  m  Crossmolina  there  were  two  evictions — two  very  old  men. 

84,5S9.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — 1876,  I  should  say. 

84.590.  You  remember  those  two  ? — I  do. 

84.591.  Any  others ?— Those  are  the  principal  ones;  there  were  several  others 

84,592  Just  name  {the  parishes  where  they  were ? -Moygawna.  I  remember  'going 

there  and  seeing  tne  houses  knocked  down  and  the  land  taken  up  by  the  a^ent. 

84.593.  Can  you  tell  me  a  single  outrage  which  followed  which  you  would  attribute 
to  those  evictions  in  1879? — Yes. 

84.594.  When  ? — The  burning  of  a  house  in  1876. 

84.595.  Where  ? — In  Crossmolina  parish. 

84.596.  Any  other?— That  is  the  only  one  I  can  call  to  mind  at  present 

84.597.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  small  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes 

in  Moygawna.  ’ 

84.598.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  county  of  Mayo  there  are  upwards  of  30  000  who 
hold  land  at  about  51.  or  under  57  rental? — Yes,  that  is  my  belief. 

84  599  Men  who  of  course  would  have  a  difficulty  in  hard  times  in  making  that 
rental  -It  is  usually  impossible  except  by  getting  means  from  America,  assistance 
from  their  friends  m  America. 

84.600.  Was  there  any  outrage  in  your  district  during  the  Land  League  time  ?— 

There  was  one.  ° 

84.601.  Give  me  the  particulars  of  it  please?— A  man,  Michael  Brown. 

1546)602'  Ab°Ut  What  date  W3S  ttat  ?~I  ^not  give  you  the  year  exactly  (page 

84.603.  Were  there  notices  posted  at  Moygawna  respecting  Michael  Brown ? _ I 

did  not  see  them. 

84.604.  Will  you  swear  that  ?— Certainly  ;  J  am  not  going  to  swear  to  a  lie. 
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80.605.  Did  you  hear  of  them  ? — I  heard  afterwards  there  was  a  notice  put  up  in 
regard  to  Brown  for  his  conduct  generally,  even  in  reference  to  myself. 

80.606.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  and  I  ask  you  to  listen  carefully  to  my  question  ? 
— did  not  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  in  the  month  of  May  1882  there  was  a 
threatening  notice  up  against  Michael  Brown  ;  were  you  told  of  it  ? — No,  my  recollec¬ 
tion  is  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  some  time  after  the  occurrence. 

84.607.  Do  you  remember  the  day  he  was  shot? — I  do  I  think. 

84.608.  What  was  it? — I  think  somewhere  in  May  or  June.  It  was,  I  think,  a 
holiday  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

84.609.  8th  of  June  1882,  was  not  it? — It  may  have  been.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  date.  I  know  it  was  a  holiday  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  month  of  June. 

84.610.  Had  Brown  been  pelted  with  stones? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

84.611.  Did  he  come  to  you.  Now  think,  Father  Kelly,  if  you  please.  Did  he  come 
to  you  and  tell  you  the  people  had  thrown  stones  at  him  going  to  church  ? — Certainly 
not.  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  it. 

84.612.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  did  not  take  place? — There  was  one 
occurrence  when  he  became  unpopular  at  an  auction.  Some  little  boys  may  have 
jeered  or  hooted  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  he  came  to  me  to  ask  me  if  I  would 
not  exercise  my  influence  on  those  persons  and  so  on,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  my 
duty  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

84.613.  Now  one  moment.  You  did  not  think  it  your  duty  to  interfere  ? — Yes. 

84.614.  Now  listen  to  me.  You  have  said  that  little  boys  jeered? — I  was  not 
myself  listening,  but  he  came  up  to  me.  The  auction  was  not  going  on.  There  were 
a  lot  of  youngsters  gathered,  some  going  to  their  dinner  and  so  on,  and  this  man  said 
to  me  would  not  I  go  down  and  stop  some  little  hooting  of  the  little  boys. 

84.615.  How  long-  was  this  after  he  had  been  shot  at  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  whether 
before  or  after  really. 

84.616.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  after  he  had  been  shot  at  ? — I  am  not  sure 
at  all. 

84.617.  Is  not  it  the  fact  it  was  a  few  days  before  he  was  shot  at  ? — I  do  not  know, 
I  assure  you. 

84.618.  You  have  said  he  complained  of  little  boys.  Did  he  not  tell  you  the  people 
had  been  pelting  him  with  stones  ? — No,  certainly  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

84.619.  Did  he  not  ask  you  to  interfere  ? — I  have  stated  that  he  said  some  little 
boys  were  doing  something  to  him  offensive.  That  was  all. 

84.620.  If  little  boys  or  not,  why  should  not  you,  if  you  were  parish  priest  desiring 
to  see  order  kept  in  your  parish,  have  gone  down  to  have  spoken  to  little  boys  or  big 
people  ? — I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty. 

84.621.  Do  you  represent,  sir,  as  the  parish  priest,  that  if  a  person  is  being  pelted 

with  stones,  and  is  unpopular - ? — I  did  not  say  he  was  pelted  with  stones. 

84.622.  Well,  jeered  at  by  little  boys,  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to  interfere  at  all  ? — 
No,  not  in  that  case. 

84.623.  ( The  President.)  Not  in  that  case.  What  distinction  do  you  draw.  Would 
you  have  interfered  in  other  cases  ? — No,  my  Lord,  the  man  was  a  person  with  whom 
I  was  not,  I  should  say,  on  good  terms.  He  was  rather  offensive  to  me,  and  I  thought 
he  had  a  sufficient  remedy  in  giving  those  persons  a  summons  for  the  public  court. 

84.624.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  Will  you  tell  me,  please,  what  did  you  know  against 
the  man  except  that  he  had  taken  this  farm  of  Carbine  which  I  will  ask  you  about 
directly.  What  did  you  know  against  him  ? — I  knew  he  was  dishonest  even  with 
regard  to  myself. 

84.625.  Dishonest  ? — Yes. 

84.626.  With  regard  to  yourself? — Yes. 

84.627.  Because  the  man  was  dishonest  with  regard  to  yourself  you  declined  to 
interfere  to  prevent  illtreatmeni  in  the  parish  against  him  ? — I  simply  say  the  fact  that 
he  said  a  few  little  boys  might  have  laughed  at  him.  They  might  not  have  been 
laughing  at  him  at  all  really.  They  might  have  been  laughing  at  something  else.  I 
did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  go  through  the  crowd  here  and  there.  I  thought  he  might 
get  a  summons  to  the  public  court  to  gi  hi  m  satisfaction  if  they  did  him  any 
harm. 

84.628.  This  man  was  shot  for  taking  Carbine’s  land.  How  long  had  Carbine’s  land 
been  vacant  before  he  took  it  ? — Only  a  very  short  time. 
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84.629.  How  long  ? — I  should  say  he  took  up  the  lands  on  Carbine  leaving,  the  man 
not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent.  On  the  following  season  my  recollection  is  that  Brown 
took  the  land. 

84.630.  Some  months?— I  should  say  12  months.  It  might  not  be  so  long. 

84.631.  Had  not  Carbine  gone  to  America  many  months— I  put  to  you  six  or  seven 
months — before  Brown  took  the  land  ? — I  think  not. 

^  84,632.  How  long  ?— They  were  waste  lands,  Some  lands  were  in  tillage  when 
Carbine  went;  at  least  the  agent  took  up  the  land  and  put  seeds  into  the  land 
Another  portion  of  the  land  was  grass,  and  my  recollection  is  that  Brown  took  the 
waste  land  from  the  agent  two  months  or  three  months  after  Carbine  going  to 

84.633.  That  is  exactly  what  I  put  to  you.  Now,  had  not  Carbine  been  paid  51.  by 
the  agent  for  giving  up  possession  ? — That  matter  I  arranged,  and  in  this  way. 

84.634.  Then  you  can  answer  the  fact  ? — Carbine  was  a  very  poor  man.  He  had  a 
very  long  weak  family  and  could  not  take  the  family  to  America  with  him.  He  spoke 
to  me,  and  said  :  “lam  obliged  to  leave,  unfortunately,  my  poor  weak  family,  and  to 

leave  my  poor  old  mother,  80  years  of  age,  after  me.’  I  cannot  take  my  family.  I 
must  place  one  here  and  one  there  with  my  friends  till  I  have  money  to  ’  bring  them 
out,  and  if  Mr.  Scott,  the  agent,  gave  me  something,  it  would  serve  me  very&much, 
“  and  I  would  give  him  up  the  land  just  now,  when  he  would  have  the  Sale  (it  was 
turnips  last  year)  as  a  return.”  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Scott  and  put  this  even  before  Mr. 
Scott  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  man  4 1.  or  51,  whatever  they  might  arrange 
between  themselves,  and  then  the  man  would  give  up  possession  peaceably,  otherwise 
he  must  wait.  He  said  he  should  wait  till  the  sheriff  came  to  put  him  out. 

84.635.  Just  observe,  the  man  had  given  up  peaceably  the  possession.  You  had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  him  money  to  assist  him  in  going  to  America  ? — I  merely 
suggested  to  the  agents  to  give  it. 

84.636.  Will  you  explain  to  my  Lords  what  wrong  had  this  unfortunate  man  Brown 
done  in  taking  the  farm  from  the  agent  after  that  ? — This  man,  like  his  brother,  was  a 
man  who  worked  like  a  slave  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  had  improved  his  lands.  He 
was  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent. 

84.637.  Apply  your  mind  to  my  question.  You  are  a  minister  of  religion,  you  know. 
What  wrong  had  this  man  Michael  Brown  done  in  taking  land  from  an  agent  three 
months  after  Carbine  had  gone  to  America  : — Simply  in  keeping  up  the  fictitious  price 
of  land  and  depopulating  the  country. 

84.638.  That  man  was  shot  at  ? — So  I  heard. 

84.639.  You  believe  it? — I  do. 

84.640.  Did  you  denounce  that  outrage  ? — I  may  have.  I  have  no  clear  recollection. 

84.641.  No  clear  recollection  ? — No. 

84.642.  I  press  you,  did  you  say  one  single  word  respecting  that  outrage  on  Michael 
Brown  either  at  the  chapel  or  anywhere  ? — I  may  have,  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

84.643.  Will  you  swear  you  did  ? — I  will  not. 

84.644.  Did  you  say  anything  about  endeavouring  to  find  out  and  bringing  the 
offenders  to  justice? — I  believed  and  believe  still  they  did  not  belong  to  my  parish  but 
were  perfect  strangers.  They  came  in  broad  daylight  unmasked. 

84.645.  Was  that  a  reason  they  should  not  be  found  out  because  they  did  not  belong 
to  your  parish  ? — What  assistance  could  I  give  when  they  did  not  belong  to  my  parish 
and  I  did  not  know  them  at  all.  They  were  strangers  to  me  who  came  in  broad  day¬ 
light  about  2  or  3  o  clock  on  a  summer’s  day  and  spoke  to  him  with  some  violence 
and  they  said  they  did  not  belong  to  my  parish. 

84.646.  And  shot  him  in  the  knee  ? — So  he  said. 

84.647.  I  daresay  you  saw  the  poojr  man  afterwards? — Yes. 

84.648.  He  was  shot  in  the  knee  ? — Yes,  he  showed  me  where  he  got  the  pellet. 

84.649.  Do  you  represent  he  was  not  shot  in  the  knee  ? — I  do  not. 

84.650.  You  have  mentioned  you  heard  of  the  threatening  notice  and  that  you  heard 
of  boys  jeering  at  him,  and  you  know  he  was  shot  at.  Did  you  think  that  Brown  was 
likely  to  be  unpopular  in  the  parish  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  the  threatening  notice  to  my 
recollection  till  after  the  business.  I  may  have,  but  I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether 
I  did  before. 
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84.651.  Excluding  the  personal  quarrel  of  yourself  with  him  except  taking  the  farm 
which  Carbine  had  left,  can  you  suggest  any  ground  for  Brown’s  unpopularity  ? — I 
consider  the  man  of  bad  character  arising  from  some  misconduct  on  his  part. 

84.652.  (The  President.)  Do  you  think  he  was  shot  because  he  was  a  man  of  bad 
character? — I  do  not  know,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  suggest.  I  bare  been  told  and  believe 
he  is  not  a  man  of  good  character. 

84.653.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Do  you  suggest  that  strangers  came  in  disguise  in 
broad  daylight  and  were  not  detected  and  threatened  him,  and  then  shot  him  because 
he  was  a  man  of  bad  character  ?  Do  you  suggest  that  ? — They  did  not  come  in  disguise. 
They  came  undisguised. 

84.654.  Very  well,  so  much  the  worse.  Do  you  represent  they  came  under  those 
circumstances  because  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character  ? — No,  I  do  not  suggest  so. 

84.655.  How  long  had  he  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— 10  or  12  years. 

84.656.  Had.  he  a  family  ? — Yes. 

84.657.  How  many  children  ? — I  think  about  six  or  seven. 

84.658.  A  labouring  man  ?— A  farmer. 

84.659.  Had  he  worked  for  other  people  besides  ?— No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

84.660.  He  always  had  a  small  holding  ? — A  ho1  ding  of  his  own.  Not  very  small. 

84.661.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  The  members  of  the  Land  League  were 
still  there,  I  suppose  ?  They  were  still  in  the  place.  They  had  not  left  the  place  ? — 
No,  they  had  not. 

84.662.  Were  they  holding  meetings? — Occasionally. 

84.663.  Was  any  resolution  passed  condemning  this  outrage? — I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion. 

84.664.  Of  any  reference  to  it  at  all  ? — No. 

84.665.  Let  us  go  a  little  further.  I  will  take  one  or  two  specific  cases  you  have 
referred  to,  before  I  take  some  others  to  which  you  have  not  referred.  I  think  you 
referred  to  the  case  of  Hogan.  Which  Hogan  ?  Did  you  know  both  of  them  ? — Both 
of  them. 

84.666.  Joseph  and  William  ? — Yes. 

84.667.  What  were  they  ? — William  Hogan  is  a  shopkeeper. 

84.668.  Where  ? — Crossmolina. 

84.669.  What  sort  of  a  shopkeeper  ? — Timber,  groceries,  and,  I  think,  iron. 

84.670.  In  a  small  way  ? — Yes,  rather;  for  a  small  town,  in  a  moderate  way. 

84.671.  That  is  William.  What  is  Joseph? — A  grazier. 

84.672.  Do  you  know  Joseph  ? — Yes. 

84.673.  Well  ? — I  know  him  perfectly  well. 

84.674.  A  respectable  man? — A  very  quiet  man  indeed. 

84.675.  You  knew  nothing  against  him  ? — Nothing. 

84.676.  He  was  not  obnoxious  or  a  man  of  bad  character? — I  have  never  heard  it, 

84.677.  Never  heard  anything  against  him  ? — No. 

84.678.  Wife  and  family  ? — Not  married. 

84.679.  Living  alone  ? — With  his  sister  and  mother  and  brother. 

84.680.  Did  you  know  of  his  house  being  fired  into  in  January  1881  ? — No. 

84.681.  Did  you  never  hear  of  it? — I  heard  it.  I  did  not  know  of  it  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  ;  I  heard  it  afterwards. 

84.682.  Did  you  hear  of  his  house  being  fired  into  ? — I  heard  it  afterwards. 

84.683.  How  soon  afterwards  ? — It  may  have  been  a  fortnight  or  less. 

84.684.  Did  you  know  who  that  was  done  by  ? — No. 

84.685.  Do  you  know  anything  wrong  which  Hogan  had  done  ?  Did  you  know 
anything  which  Hogan  had  done  wrong?  I  am  speaking  of  the  former? — No,  I 
heard  nothing. 

84.686.  Do  you  represent  you  did  not  inquire  the  cause  of  this  shooting  into  his 
house  ? — I  was  not  in  the  parish  at  all  at  the  time. 

84.687.  You  knew  him  ? — I  had  known  him. 

84.688.  Did  not  it  come  to  your  knowledge  he  declined  to  join  the  League  ? — No. 
certainly  not. 

84.689.  Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  have  no  recollection  whatsoever  of  having  heard  it. 
It  may  have  been  I  did  hear  it,  but  I  have  no  recoliertion.  Not  being  in  the  parish  at 
the  time  I  did  not  make  any  inquiry. 
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84,690.  Can  you  give  my  Lords  any  reason  which  you  heard  in  the  parish  why 
Hogan  should  be  fired  at  except  refusal  to  join  the  League  ? — I  never  heard  that  he 
was  shot  at  because  he  refuseci  to  join  the  League. 

I  84’691-  Have  you  heard  any  reason  why  they  should  be  shot  at  ?— I  hare  always 
heard  that  both,  but  particularly  William _  7 

84,692.  I  am  speaking  of  Joseph,  please,  now  ? — I  am  giving  the  answer.  I  have 

a3noI!  they  Were  m0re  or  less  eccentric,  and  somewhat  unpopular. 

nemhbourMOre  °r  ^  eccentric  Yes>  in  their  manner  and  habits  before  their 

54,694.  Now  Father  Kelly,  you  are  a  man  of  education.  How  long  had  Joseph 
I  believe^  tlS  motlier  and  sister  and  brother  in  that  place  ?— For  a  long  time, 

qi  con'  S‘°W  l0I!g  had  tbey  been  eccei]tric  ?— I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure. 

8  jbJb.  Ho  you  know  of  any  act  of  which  you  will  express  your  belief  to  my  Lords 
that  it  was  a  reason  why  that  man  should  be  fired  at,  except  ref u sal  to  join  the  League  ? 

—  ^  possibly,  and  likely,  arose,  in  my  mind  (that  is  my  opinion)  from  the' action  of 
seci  ©l  societies. 

84’d9Y  Haye  you  ever  suggested  that  before  to-day —I  was  never  asked. 

84,695  VYhat  secret  societies  ?— Fenians,  and  some  of  the  Mayo  conspirators  One 
of  them,  I  think,  was  tried  for  having -  F  e 

84,699.  What  motive  should  a  secret  society  have  to  shoot  Joseph  Hogan,  because 
he  was  eccentric  .  I  do  not  know  what  he  may  have  done.  There  may  have  been 
many  reasons  unknown  to  me. 

84, ^0C.  It  “  may  ”  have  been  anything  ? — Yes. 

•  84,7j?L  .P°  y?u  rePresent  in  the  first  place  that  Joseph  Hogan  had  done  anything  to- 
incur  the  ill-will  of  anybody  except  refusing  to  join  the  League  ?-I  never  heard  that 
ne  was  shot  at  because  he  refused  to  join  the  League. 

84,702.  Did  you  hear  of  any  cause  of  his  being  shot  at  ? — I  have  heard  he  was  shot 
at,  and  probably,  and  likely,  by  some  members  of  a  secret  society. 

54,^03.  W  ho  told  you  that  ? — I  heard  it  by  current  report. 

84,704.  For  what  reason?— Well,  I  may  say  it  was  suggested  he  was  living,  or  hi3- 
mother,  m  a  different  part  of  the  country,  and  that  they  were  unpopular.  I  did  not 
bear  the  particular  reason,  but  some  factions. 

84,  <05.  Did  you  approve  of  the  secret  society  or  not  ? — Did  I  approve  ? 

84.706.  Yes  ? — Certainly  not. 

84.707.  Did  you  denounce  the  secret  society  ? — Certainly. 

84.708.  In  Hogan’s  case  ?— In  general  terms  from  time  to  time  from  the  altar.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  denounce  all  secret  societies,  and,  of  course,  have  included 
r  enians  and  others. 

84,/ 09.  I  put  it  to  you  in  general  terms.  Did  you  say  one  word  from  the  altar 
respecting  this  outrage  or  attempted  outrage  ?— It  did  not  occur  in  my  parish,  but  the 
SundayPrieSt  Wtiere  did  occur.  Father  Costelloe,  did  denounce-  it  publicly  the  following 

•  ^Mr\  Reid'^  At  Pa£e  3425’  if  Jour  Lordship  will  kindly  refer  to  it,  a  reason  is 
given  by  Coleman  for  the  shooting. 

(The  Attorney-General. )  With  very  great  deference,  though  I  do  not  the  least 
object  to  the  interposition,  it  is  unnecessary. 

obliged  RreS^dent^  8°  l°ng  as  **  confined  to  calling  my  attention  to  it,  I  am  much 

(rI  he  Attorney -General.)  I  am  not  making  any  complaint,  but  I  think,  with  very 
great  deference,  it  scarcely  bears  with  what  I  am  upon.  J 

(Ihe  President.)  Then  it  will  recoil  on  Mr.  Reid’s  own  head. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  shall  recoil  on  Mr  Reid’s 
own  head,  I  assure  your  Lordship.  At  question  54,982  is  the  ground  upon  which, 
amongst  others,  I  am  cross-examining  this  gentleman. 

84,71°.  I  must  really  call  your  attention  to  this,  Father  Kelly,  do  not  you  know 
perfectly  well  he  was  shot  at  again  ? — Shot  at  again  ? 

84,711.  Yes  t— There  was  a  shot  fired  into  his  house  I  heard  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  he  was  shot  at  afterwards  and  wounded. 
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84,712.  I  put  it  to  you  that  the  shot  having  been  fired  into  his  house  (No.  23  in 
the  Mayo  return),  on  the  6th  October  1882  he  was,  while  looking  after  his  cattle  fired 
at  and  wounded  in  the  right  groin;  you  heard  of  that? — That  was  the  outrage  to 
which  I  refer  which  was  denounced  from  the  altar  by  Father  Costelloe  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

84,712a.  Do  you  suggest  that  was  also  the  work  of  a  secret  society  ? — Most 


certainly. 

84.713,  Up  to  the  time  of  the  second  firing  did  you  know  that  Hogan  had  declined 
to  join  the  League  ?—  I  made  no  inquiry  ;  I  was  not  living  in  the  parish  ;  and  I  did 
not  go  very  often  to  the  parish  or  town,  and  therefore  I  made  no  inquiries  on  that.  It 
did  not  concern  me. 

84.714.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  if  you  please.  Did  you  see  the  boycotting 
notice  against  the  Hogans  ? — No. 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  page  1551. 


“God  save  Ireland, 
Hurrah  for  the  boycotting  I  ” 


84,715.  Just  listen  to  this,  Father  Kelly,  please. 

“  Take  notice  that  Joe  and  Billy  Hogan,  both  of  Crossmolina,  are  boycotted 
“  for  endeavouring  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  C.  S.  Parnell  and  his  co-labourers, 
«  and  any  person  known  to  have  any  communication,  buying,  selling,  or  working 
«  with  same  men  will  meet  their  deserved  end ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  show  the 
«■  Government  and  your  enemies  that  you  are  determined  to  win..  Now  or  never 
“  you  must  be  free. 

“  Down  with  our  enemies. 

“  Cut  off  the  Hogans. 

“  The  land  for  the  people.” 


Did  you  see  that  notice  ? — Certainly  not. 

84.716.  Did  you  hear  of  it? — I  may  have  heard  a  long  time  after  the  notice  was 
put  up. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  December  1880? — Yes. 

84.717.  Now  I  call  your  attention  that  it  was  the  night  that  there  was  an  illumina¬ 
tion  in  the  town  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  release  ;  do  you  remember  hearing 
of  that. 

84.718.  Or  do  I  understand  you  to  say  it  did  not  come  to  your  knowledge  this  notice 
had  been  posted  up  very  shortly  after  the  occurrence  ? — I  heard  there  was  a  shot  fired 
into  Joseph  Hogan’s  house,  I  think  on  the  occasion  of  the  release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
the  other  prisoners. 

84.719.  What  offence  had  either  of  those  Hogans  committed  which  would  incur  the 
displeasure  of  any  secret  society  ? — I  heard  there  were  trade  jealousies  and  the  persons 
in  the  pay  of  secret  societies  might  have  done  this  and  fathered  it  upon  the  League. 

84.720.  Trade  jealousies? — Yes,  trade  jealousies. 

84.721.  Do  I  understand  you  represent  that  the  secret  societies  were  working  in 
consequence  of  trade  jealousies  ? — They  may  have.  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

84.722.  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  to  my  Lord? — I  think  it  is  very 
probable  and  very  likely. 

84.723.  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  to  my  Lord  as  your  belief  ? — I  do  not 
give  it  as  my  own  belief  ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  probable  and  a  very  likely  thing. 

84.724.  Do  I  understand  you  to  represent,  you  believe  that  to  have  been  the  cause  ? 
— I  have  said  I  do  not  myself  believe  it  exactly ;  in  fact  I  cannot  say  at  all. 

84.725.  You  do  not  believe  it  exactly  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  motive  was. 

84.726.  Do  you  believe  it  at  all  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  one  thing  or  the  other 
except  from  the  ordinary  knowledge  I  have  of  the  world.  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
one  or  the  other ;  I  did  not  know  it. 

84.727.  Now,  as  to  William  Hogan.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  boycotting  of 
William  Hogan.  Did  you  know  of  the  boycotting  of  William  Hogan  ? — No. 

84.728.  Never  heard  of  it? — I  never  saw  the  notice  ;  I  may  have  heard.  Likely  I 
did  hear  long  after.  I  heard  many  things  of  that  sort.  He  was  not,  I  was  told, 
boy  cotted. 
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tw4;!29'  D‘d  y0U.’  °r  tUd  7°.U  *?ear  ?f  ,the  bo.',cotting  ?— I  simply  heard  something 

Sited ey  'Tere  n  anxious  dea  ilm-  1  Wd  tha<i  be  was  not  real'y  b°y- 

84,730.  Not  really  boycotted  ? — Yes. 

®t’731-  fay  y°ubeard  lo,ng  afler;  sboula  y°u  hear  long  after,  if  you  did 
n0;  hear  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  know  really,  except  by  accident.  ^ 

84.732.  Have  you  any  belief  as  to  the  course  of  William  Hogan’s  boycotting  ? _ I 

have  no  positive  belief.  °  J  &  •  x 

84.733.  Have  you  any  belief  ?— I  would  not  swear  exactly,  I  could  not  swear  whether 

ne  was  shot  at  or  boycotted. 

if4’ w4irCan  }x?U  eSpla1in  ^m7  L°rds  an^  reason, ’other  than  hostility  to  the  League 
why  William  Hogan  should  have  been  boycotted  ?— I  believe  the  League  nfver 
encourage  boycotting.  e  uever 

.  84?'315-  1That  1S  not  mJ  question;  can  you  explain  any  reason  why  William  Ho^an 
s  ould  be  boycotted  other  than  hostility  to  the  League  ? — I  say  that  I  believe  it  was 
likely,  possible  and  likely  he  may  have  been  boycotted  through  trade  jealousies,  and  on 
account  of  his  general  unpopularity.  J 

84.738.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  when  Joe  Hogan  gave  in  and  joined 
the  League  he  was  no  longer  m  any  way  regarded  as  an  unpopular  man?— I  never 

heard  he  joined  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  joined.  I  am  almost  certain  he  never 

joined  the  League. 

Ia“  speaking  of  the  National  League  ?— Yes,  even  the  National  League. 
M.738.  Do  you  represent  he  did  not  join  the  League  ?— I  have  never  hea?d,  and 
beneve  he  did  not.  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

84.739.  Joseph  Hogan? — Yes. 

( J/i’.  Ii.  r.  Reid.)  He  did  not  join  the  League  ? 

( The  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  he  did  join  the  National  League. 

(Mr.  R.  1.  Reid.)  I  think  there  is  a  mistake. 

[The  Attorney-General.)  You  will  find  there  is  no  mistake. 

{Mr.  R.  I.  Reid.)  Joseph  Hogan  did  not  say  he  joined  the  League. 

[2 he  Attorney-General.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  will  turn  to  it.  I  mean  the  Land 

League. 

( J/r.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Joseph  Hogan  did  not  say  he  joined  either  League.  I  think  he 
said  there  vas  no  one  bold  enough  to  ask  him,  if  my  memory  serves  me. 

r  1  Attorney-General.)  No  ;  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  Land  League  entirely 
I  will  look  and  see. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  so.  He  never  says  he  joined  any  League,  and  he  was  only 
asked  m  reference  to  the  Land  League.  He  did  say  that  he  was  never  asked  to  join 
it,  and  never  did  join  it.  J 

(The  Attorney-General.)  My  memory  is  that  that  was  about  the  Land  League  It  is 
not  very  important,  ° 

(Mi .  R.  1  Rad.)  I  think  that  is  so.  He  was  never  asked  a  word  about  the  National 
League.  I  he  point  arose  during  the  Land  League,  or  at  least  before  the  National 

League, 

(The  Attorney-General.)  Of  course  the  Land  League  would  be  before  the  National 

League. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  not  the  point. 

ie  Attorney-  General.)  I  understand  you  to  have  made  some  inquiry  about 
McAulay,  Nally,  King,  and  Daly.  Why  did  you  make  inquiries  about  that? — Par¬ 
ticularly  m  reference  to  this  trial. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  shall  call  more  evidence  with  regard  to  them. 

84.741.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Forgive  me,  I  must  put  this  question.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  inquired  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Crossmolina  Branch.  What  is  his  name  ? 

— Joseph  Kelly. 

84.742.  Is  he  here  ? — No. 

84.743.  W  hat  is  he  ? — A  merchant,  and  large  grazier. 

■54,744.  A\  hat  was  his  office  in  the  Crossmolina  Branch  ? — Treasurer. 

v°U  1never’  y°urself>  belonged  to  any  branch  except  the  Moygowna? — No. 
a0U  kfpt  a  list  of  members  of  tlie  Land  League? — The  secretary  kept  it.  I 
saw  theboQks  The  secretary  kept  a  book  in  which  the  names  were  entered.  I  saw 
L.ae  book  and  had  it  in  my  charge  or  keeping. 
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84.747.  Was  it  with  reference  to  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League  that  you 
spoke  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Crossmolina  Branch  ? — With  reference  to  the  Land 
League. 

84.748.  Not  the  National  League  ? — Not  the  National  League. 

84.749.  When  did  you  destroy  this  list  of  members  of  the  Moygowna  Branch  ? — I 
was  leaving  Moygowna,  changing  to  another  parish. 

84.750.  When  is  my  question? — I  think  1877.  My  recollection  is,  that  one  day 
o-oing  through  the  books  I  found  this  thoroughly  useless  book  and  having  nothing  on 
it,  simply  the  names  of  persons  who  had  joined  and  a  few  jottings  that  were  sent  off  to 
another  branch,  I  thought  it  was  mere  waste  paper. 

84.751.  When  did  you  destroy  it  ? — The  best  of  my  recollection  is,  that  it  must  have 
been  in  1887  or  1886.  I  could  not  say  exactly.  It  was  a  matter  of  such  small 
importance: 

84.752.  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  as  early  as  1887  ? — I  think  so. 

84.753.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  since  1887  ?— No,  I  think  not.  Certainly  I 

left  Moygowna  in  March  1887,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  brought  to  another 
strange  parish  a  book - 

84.754.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  bring  it  with  you  ? — As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any¬ 
thing. 

84.755.  When  did  you  make  these  inquiries  of  the  Crossmolina  gentlemen  ? — I  heard 
casually  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  two,  three,  or  four  years  about  McAulay’s 
character,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  League. 

84.756.  I  asked  you  when  you  made  inquiries  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Crossmolina 
Branch  about  them.  Within  the  last  few  days  ? — No,  the  last  month  or  six  weeks. 

84.757.  With  reference  to  this  case? — Yes. 

84.758.  What  other  branches  were  there  in  that  neighbourhood  besides  Crossmolina 
and  Moygowna  ? — Ardagh. 

84.759.  How  far  away? — Three  miles  from  Crossmolina. 

84.760.  Any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Ardlahardon. 

84.761.  Now,  Father  Kelly,  if  you  please,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
other  outrages  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  George  Scott  ? 
—Yes. 

84.762.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

84.763.  A  barony  constable,  was  not  he  ? — Yes. 

84.764.  Did  you  hear  of  his  dwelling-house  being  fired  into  in  February? — I  heard 
it  reported,  too,  that  it  was  done  by  himself. 

84.765.  It  was  done  by  himself  ? — Yes. 

84.766.  How  did  you  hear  that  ? — I  heard  it  in  the  parish,  generally. 

84.767.  Did  you  know  where  the  bullet  was  found? — I  heard  the  bullet  was  found 
in  such  a  place  that  it  was  morally  impossible  or  physically  impossible  for  any  person 
from  the  outside,  as  regards  the  wall,  to  have  fired  the  shot  except  it  was  done  by  him¬ 
self  from  some  other  standpoint. 

84.768.  Some  other  standpoint  ? — Yes,  or  inside  the  room.  There  was  a  large  wall 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  it  was  simply  impossible.  That  was  the  word  which  was 
given  to  me. 

84.769.  Given  to  you  by  whom? — I  heard  that  from  the  parishioners  generally. 

84.770.  Did  you  go  and  see  the  place  ? — I  did  not.  I  passed  by. 

84.771.  But  did  you  go  and  see  the  window  through  which  the  shot  was  fired? — No, 
I  never  went  into  the  man’s  house  while  he  was  there. 

84.772.  I  understand  you  to  say  from  some  rumour  of  this  kind,  you  suggest  the 
outrage  was  invented  by  George  Scott  himself  ? — I  do  not  suggest  it.  I  say  I. 
heard  it. 

84.773.  But  do  you  believe  it?  Now,  be  careful  Father  Kelly,  if  you  please.  Do 
you  believe  it  ? — I  believe  it  is  quite  possible,  and  quite  likely. 

84.774.  That  George  Scott  did  it  himself  ? — Yes. 

84.775.  Do  you  know  anything  against  the  man? — I  heard  his  own  servant  say  he 
asked  him  to  destroy  gates  on  one  occasion  maliciously  in  order  to  get  a  claim  from 
the  grand  jury. 

84.776.  How  long  had  he  lived  there? — Two  years,  I  should  say,  more  or  less. 
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S4,  /  <8.  I  must  ask  you  this,  was  Greortre  Scott  nrm  nf  +i,Q 

0X04?ewrOSSm0li?4rialinCork?-I  haTC“oknowledghe.  °ned  “  the 

84,/ 79.  Were  you  there  ? — No.  ° 

s!ts?'  kl  y0U  T?  the  rep0rt  °f  the  Crossmolina  trial  ?-Likely  I  did 
interest.^*  ^  *  mtereSt  m  St  before  tbe  came  off?-Yes,  ordinary 

S'  Not  Italf^No  ge‘  eVideDCe  re8peC‘ing  U  ?-No- 

th.sU^Sfo.1"  ^  ™tei.in  refereDCe  *°  th6  cross'examination  of  anybody  on 

sco^-Z: tbink  now ■  Did  you  send  some  notes 

nof  forfet  H°  ?~N°’  1  haTe  "°  reooIlecti°n  whatever,  and  I  am  sure  I  conl4 

dWnof'  Wm  y°U  Pledg°  y°Ur  WOrf  70U  did  not?-To  th«  best  of  my  recollection  I 

84,788.  It  is  not  so  many  months  ago,  you  know  In  sneakino-  nf 
came  to  speak  to  outrages  in  the  Crossmolina  district  di I  th  Persons  who 
to  anybody  in  connexion  with  these  people  who  were  ’supposed  To  beacn0mmU? lcat!on 

eV184e?8d?TvNn' 1  ha7  r  recollection’  “d  1  ™ ™  icPoPnHdot04etTmg  *°  «"* 
no  itcoltchn  7°U  P  ^  y0Ur  WOTd  y°“  did  not  ?~r  am  IP*”*  *7  that  I  have 

*  Ia "  M  «t,rr  — y°-  did  -  - 

Crossmolina?— I^of011  ^  ^  “y  “>  cross-examine 

in  the7ordinarry  course  of' con verath^  “  ^  h°“e  °r  her<5'  1  ”igbt  8peak  40  persons 

shot  m”1, ,gentlemaD  w,ho  oame  down  about  the  case?— I  may  have 
84,795:  may  haTO  epok-  Me.  Coyle.  ' 

84,796.  Is  he  a  solicitor  ? — Yes 

84*798'  Whe?!-?  t0  Ml'-  ?lll0,n  -T1  Was  told  he  was  a  solicitor, 
sthq  p  f  '1'i  y°U  See„blm  —l  think  ,ast  February. 

Ilsrn’  pen°re  bat,aS  We“  ?“No’  onIy  on  0116  occasion. 

84,800.  Did  you  make  some  statement  to  Covle  as  to  anv  nf 

0f84 sniClrv7— 1  gaTe  him’  1  Presume>  ™y  information.  7  witnesses  or  any 

knew  ?_I  “ade  3  *»  wba4  d 

ihoQ  haS  UTtaken  down?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

J  y0U  know  of  hls  bouse  being  fired  into  ?— No 

^  tal2— i  knt  it  must 

84:807'.  Sl7r°UathaeM0in  1881  ?~N°’  1  M  “* 

84,808.  That  you  represent  ? — Yes 

X  ?~Yes- he  wa3  not  in  my  w«h 

»  kviYr  tWay  ffT  J,0U  Wa?  be  0h>  seven  or  eight  miles. 

84  Sk'  Vod  l  krT.“  h,s  house  being  fired  into  ? — I  heard  of  it. 
elf'  J°U  bearti  of  • — N°t  immediately  after. 

®h°rt  y  after  ?— Not  a  long  time  after. 

84,81o.  now  long  ?—  Six  or  12  months,  or  nine  months. 
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84.816.  Can  you  explain  how  you  heard  of  them  afterwards,  if  you  did  not  hear  of 
them  at  the  time  ? — It  might  be.  I  did  not  meet  my  fellow  parish  priest  or  fellow 
parishioners.  It  might  not  have  turned  up  but  very  casually.  I  could  not  give  you 
any  reason  of  it  otherwise. 

84.817.  Did  you  hear  that  Scott?  Iam  referring  to  page  1549,  Q.  27,432.  Did 
you  hear  that  Scott  was  supposed  to  have  told  a  person  of  the  name  Gillespie  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  McHale,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  fired  the  shot  himself  ? 
— Will  you  repeat  the  question. 

84.818.  Did  you  hear  that  Scott  was  supposed  to  have  told  a  person  named  Gillespie 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  fired  the  shot  himself  ? — I  have  no  clear  recollection 
of  it.  I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  no  clear  recollection  of  hearing  it. 

84.819.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  made  the  same  statement  to  a  man  named  McHale  ? 
— I  have  some  sort  of  idea  I  flid.  I  think  I  knew  the  person  to  whom  you  refer. 

84.820.  Have  you  heard  that  he  made  that  statement  of  more  than  one  of  these 
persons  before? — No;  but  I  think  it  was  a  current  belief,  and  that  Gillespie  said 
that  he  knew. 

84.821.  Had  Gillespie  said  so? — At  least  I  have  a  sort  of  vague  recollection. 

84.822.  Did  you  convey  that  sort  of  vague  recollection  to  Mr.  Coyle  ? — No. 

84.823.  You  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  about  it  ? — I  did  not ;  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  did  not  know  it  at  that  time  at  all ;  it  must  have  been  Mr.  Coyle 
told  you. 

84.824.  Mr.  Ayle  told  you? — Possibly  so  ;  because  this  McHale  did  not  live  in  my 
parish  at  all ;  they  both  lived  far  west. 

84.825.  Is  John  Gillespie  alive  ? — Yes  ;  or  he  has  died  since  I  have  left  if  he  b 

84.826.  Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  in  the  parish  of  Paeles. 

84.827.  How  far  from  you  ? — About  12  miles. 

84.828.  What  is  he  ? — A  tenant  farmer. 

84.829.  Is  McHale  alive  ? — Yes. 

84.830.  Where  does  he  live? — In  Paeles  same  parish. 

84.831.  If  the  statement  be  true  that  John  Scott  admitted  to  them  that  he  had 
shot  himself  they  would  be  the  people  to  prove  that  directly  ? — I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter. 

84.832.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  serious  outrages  occurring  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  this  time ;  can  you  point  me  to  any  resolution  of  any  branch  of  the 
League  in  your  district  published  in  the  paper  condemning  these  outrages  or  referring 
to  them  in  terms  of  condemnation  ? — There  was  never  a  resolution  put  on  our  books 
either  during  the  Land  League  or  the  National  League;  but  I  am  sure,  at  least  my 
strong  belief  is,  that  the  League  denounced  outrages.  We  never  put  on  the  book  any 
resolution  of  any  sort. 

84.833.  Your  strong  belief  is  you  denounced  outrages.  What  was  the  good  of  the 
League  denouncing  them  unless  the  resolution  was  published  in  some  way  ? — I  say  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  parish  generally  attended  after  service  on  Sunday,  and  then 
it  was  these  things  were  discussed  in  their  presence,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
then  our  people  had  sufficient  notice  cf  our  intentions,  having  heard  the  resolutions 
passed. 

84.834.  Did  you  express  you  opinion  pretty  freely  about  people  giving  evidence  for 
the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  wish  to  get  to  know  what  definite  question  you  ask. 

84.835.  It  will  become  very  definite,  have  you  or  not  expressed  your  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood  freely  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  people  giving  evidence  for 
the  “  Times  ”  ? — I  do  not  think  I  expressed  my  opinion  in  any  way  freely. 

84.836.  Come,  Sir,  now  I  am  putting  it  to  you  very  straight  ? 

(The  President.)  Leave  out  freely.  Have  you  expressed  the  opinion,  whether  freelv 
or  not,  that  is  only  expletive? — I  think  I  have  not  expressed  my  opinion  except  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

84.837.  (The  Attorney-General.)  Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  have  not  ? — I  pledge 
my  word.  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  spoken. 

84.838.  'It  is  very  unpleasant  to  ask  you  ? — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to. 

84.839.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  have  no  recollection,  will  you  undertake 
to  say  that  within  the  last  four  months,  I  will  put  it  since  Christmas,  that  you  have 
not  denounced  people  from  the  altar,  who  gave  evidence  for  the  “  Times  ”  ? — No,  ( 
Jiave  not. 
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84,840.  Or  said  anything  ? — No. 

ft I"'  that  ?-I  do  most  distinctly,  I  said  not  a  single  word. 

tv^  y  refer,m  FebruaiT  last  t0  Hogan,  or  either  of  the  Hogans  ?— No. 

“  .  shoTti  “onrea?-No.  °r0SSmali“a  wbo  bad  -idence  for  the 

84,844.  You  never  referred  to  him  ? — No 

for8t£45TSes”T-Nor  *°  *  Wh°  had  bee“  boycott^  "•><>  ^  given  evidence 
84 ,846.  Not  a  word  about  it  ? — I  have  no  recollection  whatever,  and  I  mav  sav  7 

Si^r  11  ^  1  ^  J0U  WiU  ^  the  1  ^  W 

84  847.  1  am  asking  you  very  particularly,  I  suggest  that  you  referred  to  a  man 
ho  had  been  boycotted,  ivho  had  given  evidence  for  the  “  Times  ”  in  the  month  of 


A\ho  had  been  boycotted,  who  had  given  evidence  for  the 
February  last?— From  the  altar. 

84,848.  Yes  ? — I  say  not  distinctly. 

did84not4L(o“anyepion.  ^  else?~No-  anywhere  else.  I 

84,850.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  never  referred  to  him  at  all  ? — I  never  referred 
to  any  person  from  the  altar  in  the  “  Times  ”  case  i n  church  or  chapel. 

84,8o  1.  Oi  anywhere  else? — No,  nor  anywhere  else. 

84,852.  Not  in  the  chapel  ? — No. 

84  853.  Did  you  refer  to  him  at  all?— Not  in  the  chapel.  I  might  have  spoken  to 
“ymed  °W  Pne8tS’  °r  t0  ^  perS°n  m  the  ordinary  way  of  conversation  coming 

84,8o4.  I  am  speaking  of  utterances  by  you  to  the  people.  Will  you  pledge  vour 
word  that  since  Christmas,  a  period  of  six  months,  you  have  at  no  time  refen ed  to 
any  person  who  has  g^en  evidence  ?-No,  I  have  not  mentioned  it  at  the  Xr  or 
chapel  or  anywhere  else ;  except  it  might  be  in  speaking  in  a  o-eneral  wav  T 
have  said  this  much,  that  persons  who  were  livingP0n  the  peophf  or  upIXeXnd 
I  H  r)1  C  m0ie  becommg  that  they  should  be  always  with  the  people  although 

did  not  use  these  words,  I  might  have  meant  it,  that  they  should  reallyHie  with  the 

ii™ - — s: 

J8S8Z  SsfSd *1'" " l’  ■“  s*™*  <■  ■». 

leart  byV^ath^  ^  ^  H°W  WCre  ^  ‘°  tbe  people  tben  !~Well>  at 

84,857.  {The  Attorney-General.)  Now  sir,  do  I  understand  you  to  sav  when  von 
taiked  about  assisting  the  people  m  their  struggles  that  you  did  not  intend  to  refer 
to  the  giving  evidence  in  this  Commission  ? — I  did  not  * 

84^58.  Not  directly  or  indirectly  ?-It  might  have  been  in  my  mind  I  was  verv 

?e¥id^  thatIspoke- 1  mar  ha™ 

“  to 

-No’f  I  do  noyOU  remember  Wllllam  H°gan’s  evide™e  being  called  to  your  attention  ? 

w£Lil  WlH  f1V|  y0U  the  d,ate‘  1)0  y°u  remember  in  the  month  of  December 
1 1  am  PIogan  had  g^en  evidence  before  their  Lordships *  Wnb  u 

°n  the  Y  0f  ?ecember  ?-Yes’  1  vememberP  Yy  r«P  ovfAe“e  “* 

had  S0H  01  gUarfed  la“^  who 

ft 

had^riven  evidence  cm  behalf^the7"  Times  ba^j^-bo^cotfced  »  C~li„a,  and  who 

caifcarry  meU  Z  ZZ  *“  ^  ^ ^  wiil ‘  at  leaat> »  *  as  my  recollection 
84,86(5.  You  swear  you  did  not  ?— Yes,  I  swear  I  did  not. 
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84.867.  Did  you  speak  to  the  people  not  to  give  evidence,  or  not  to  assist  the 
“  Times,”  or  something  of  that  kind? — No,  certainly  not. 

84.868.  Nothing  of  the  sort? — No,  nothing  of  the  sort. 

84.869.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly? — Neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

84.870.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  people  who  had  gone  over  ? — No. 

84.871.  Did  you  say  they  ought  to  have  stayed  by  the  people  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  said  that.  That  might  have  been  in  my  mind. 

84.872.  That  might  have  been  in  your  mind  ? — It  might  have  been,  Mr.  Attorney, 
but  I  did  not  say  anything. 

84.873.  Pray,  sir,  what  was  the  guarded  language  you  used? — As  far  as  I  recollect, 
the  words  were — I  may  have  said — You  are  aware  that  some  persons  have  gone  from 
this  parish  to  London  for  the  “  Times,”  something  like  that ;  that  was  the  extent  of 
it. 

84.874.  And  what  then? — Nothing  more,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

84.875.  What  was  the  object  of  your  saying  it  to  the  congregation  ?- — It  was  not  to  a 
congregation. 

84.876.  Who  was  it  to,  then  ? — Some  of  the  parishioners,  it  was  not  in  church  or  in 
chapel. 

84.877.  To  some  of  the  parishioners,  you  say,  how  many  ? — It  may  have  been  to  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half. 

84.878.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half. 
Now  come,  what  was  the  occasion  ? — I  think  it  was  an  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the 
parishioners,  or  at  least  a  few  of  them,  in  the  town  land  outside  the  town  of  Crossmalia, 
six  miles  away. 

84.879.  What  month  was  it  ? — I  think  it  might,  have  been  February. 

84.880.  That  is  the  date  I  suggest? — I  do  not  know  the  precise  date. 

84.881.  What  was  the  meeting  for? — It  was  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  going  to 
sacrament. 

84.882.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  last  words  ? — It  was  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners 
going  to  sacrament. 

84.883.  Is  that  what  is  called  a  station  ? — Yes. 

84.884.  Before  they  go  to  sacrament  ? — Before  or  after,  I  could  not  say. 

84.885.  It  is  a  religious  meeting.  I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  as  I  ought  to  be 
with  the  subject :  it  is  a  meeting  before  or  after  sacrament ;  is  that  what  you  mean? 
— Of  that  character. 

84.886.  (The  President.)  Is  it  a  place  that  is  fitted  up  and  masses  are  occasionally 
celebrated  there  ? — Once  in  a  time  the  clergyman  must  go  out  to  attend  to  religious 
duties. 

84.887.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  what  you  did  at  the  church  or  chapel, 
and  what  you  did  at  the  station  ? — Y  es,  I  do,  because  in  discharging  his  duties  a 
clergyman  might  speak  of  very  many  smaller  matters — secular  matters,  on  those 
occasions,  and  it  occurs  that  a  clergyman  often  speaks  of  a  variety  of  small  things, 
and  I  have  made  some  allusion,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  saying  anything.  1 
certainly  have  been  speaking  to  the  Mr.  Hogans  ever  since,  just  as  much  as  before — 
it  has  made  no  difference. 

84.888.  ( The  Attorney- General.)  You  have  not  caught  the  point  of  my  question.  I 
cross-examined  you  about  the  chapel,  and  the  service.  I  may  have  made  a  mistake 
about  that.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  what  you  say  to  your  people  in  the 
chapel  and  what  you  would  say  to  your  people  on  the  occasion  of  a  station  like  this? 
— Oh,  certainly,  I  do. 

84.889.  Now,  drawing  that  distinction,  perhaps  you  will  now  tell  us  what  in  the 
first  place  did  you  say — anything  more  than,  “  You  know  there  are  some  people  gone 
“  from  this  parish  to  London”  ? — I  may  say  that  on  this  occasion  my  predecessor  had 
really  spoken  a  few  words  to  the  tenants  telling  them  their  position,  and  how  they 
stood,  and  what  prospect  they  had  of  getting  a  Land  Act.  They  all,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
read,  and  they  do  not  see  the  paper,  and  they  always  expect  the  clergyman  tp  tell 
them  all  these  things,  and  to  speak  a  few  words  and  to  give  them  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  it  might  be  in  making  a  slight  allusion,  I  might  have  stated  some  person 
had  gone  from  this  parish. 

84.890.  Was  there  anything  else  ?— I  think  nqthing  else ;  there  may  have  been  a  few 
words,  but  I  do  not  recollect. 
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84,891.  lou  have  no  recollection  of  anythin^  else  ? _ Oertainlv  not  t  „  T  t  •, 

not  recommend  anything  such  as  boycotting,  or  ill  treatment  but  I  may  hav“e  3  some 
persons  have  gone  from  this  parish.  y  ve  saici  8ome 

84  892.  Was  that  the  same  time  that  you  said  that  those  who  were  livine-  bv  tho 
people  ought  to  be  assisting  the  people  ?-I  did  not  say  those  words  I  d  dw 
those  words  you  used  on  any  occasion.  J  d  1  d  nofc  sa^ 

84,893.  Forgive  me,  you  have  forgotten  your  evidence-  tb^t 

rdTose  wor°mething  ab0Ut  the  p60ple  Wh0  were  by  the  Peopl"-Tn0evCea; 

merely 

84,89o.  \\  as  it  the  occasion,  you  referred  to  Deonle  o-nino-  tr>  a*-  i 

the  same  occasion  that  you  said  anything  about  hying  by  the  people  f  at10^  ,was  that 
one  single  word  about  living  by  the  people.  °  7  P  P  1  dld  Dot  SV 

84,896  Now  I  must  press  you  upon  this.  What  was  the  obiect  o f  simnlv  saving  to 
the  Peoplo— explain  it  in  your  own  way— “you  know  there  are  some  people  from  this 

paush  w  ho  have  gone  to  London,”  what  was  the  obiect  of  sayino-  that  ? _ Tn 

information  to  the  people  in  the  usual  way.  They  ask  and  expert  fhe  priest ^o^ell 
em  a  few  words  about  how  things  are  going  on,  and  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  T 

•  Ive7oneafoaL3o3dS‘'YOUtnOWthere  S°™  ^  P«J 

toS.t^S  J°Ur  mmd  and  J0U  St°Pped  tb6re  ?~r  said  nothi"g  “ore, 

S4S99  IT  W  Ho°an  in  your  .mind,  I  understand  ?— There  were  one  or  two  more 

t,  ®t’  ,  h0  had,-T0U  1,1  y°,ur  m,nd  ?-Joseph  Hogan,  William  Hogan  and  Leonard' 

theie  weie  two  or  three  people  answering  who  were  exme  and  I  remarked  tr  ’ 
aware  that  two  or  three  have  gone  to  London.  8  remarked  you  are 

Ntwf00  y°^r  account  ^  seems  to  have  been  apparently  a  useless  remark  ? _ 

r?hlly  llV6d  ln  a  remote  Pai>t  of  the  country.  *  7  “aik  ' 

m  4,90i-  IheJ  ^ere  a11  kaown?— Yes,  it  was  a  matter  that  would  be  known  in  the 
next  maiketeday  ‘  7  5  ***  W0UM  be  8Ure  t0  hear  °f  in  the  of  the 

to?LS/joduW  be‘sut  rSthe?  W°Uld  fi0d  °Ut  tLe  °£  ‘^P-Ple  you  refer 

<t  84,9(?3'  J  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  said  “you  all  know  that  some 

..  pef°ple  °f  thls  parjsh  have  g°ne  t0  London  ”  ? — I  said,  I  presume  you  are  aware  that 
a  few  persons  have  gone  from  this  parish,”  something  to  that  effect  I  did  not  to  * 

*  84  904  V  tr?at?d  as  .ca8ual  observations  made  on  that  occasion.  6 

the  siightesI0U  ha  he  Shghtest  inteiltl°n  of  influencing  people  not  to  go  ?-Not 

gon^No7tL7iSfStTinsLen  u°n,  0f  Mything  haPPeni”g  to  toe  people  who  had 
people  who  had  gone8  6  d  *  ^  ^  ,f  anytbing  had  baPP<“ad  *>  the 

ca^of°the*“  Times  1  tll0"8r,lt  yon  said  something  about  their  having  gone  in  the 

Tom  /TO  ?  ^hr  k  y0u  Wl11  find  no  mention  of  the  “  Times.” 

you  said  °?  **  OCCaSioa 

•mapaS  -1  k  ±  77  r  ar S ~ ~  °CT^.or« 

•  P  .  •  .  0  ca8e  created  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  parish  and  thev  wore 

:7o  London"  8  “  W0Uld  laSt’  and  1  said  “  y0U  are  aware  a  pe  J”nd  a^gZg 

84  909  mJ  7L0nd7  and  ”g  m°re  ?~Yes'  in  annexion  with  this  case. 

84  JUJ  ( Ike  Attorney- General.)  I  must  really  ask  you  with  reference  to  the  0 

question  I  put  Did  not  you  immediately  after  Joseph  and WiSuTSo^t eridence 

to  Dnhlf11’  eiMean°11^  yourself  t0  Prepare  evidence  in  regard  to  it  ?— A  gentleman  came 

the  n„  d,  a  Mri  ;'jy  e  Cal.'ie  and  ealled  uPon  me,  as  he  did  in  other  different  parts  of 

utterance.^'  "  1  *"*  ^  ^  ^  1  ^  Tha‘  *e  extentTf  my 

eviotionst-To 
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84.911.  I  am  sorry  for  your  “  sad  lot.”  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about 
it.  You  were  present  when  resistance  to  the  sheriff  was  to  be  practised,  were  you  not  ? 
— Yes. 

84.912.  When  was  that  ? — I  think  it  may  have  been,  it  was  likely  to  have  been 
1886. 

84.913.  What  time  in  1886  ? — I  cannot  say  the  time.  It  may  have  been  October. 
I  do  not  know  the  precise  date. 

84.914.  I  should  like  to  get  the  precise  date.  My  instructions  are  it  is  about 
October.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  ?— There  are  two  or  three  persons.  At 
any  rate  I  think  one  of  them  was  named  Mr.  Andrews. 

84.915.  Do  you  mean  the  landlord’s  name?— No,  McBvoy  was  the  landlord. 

84.916.  And  the  tenants’  name? — Two,  McAndrews  and  Kelly. 

84.917.  Two,  McAndrews  and  Kelly  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  a  fourth  person. 

84.918.  Was  that  in  October  1886  ? — I  think  so. 

84.919.  Is  that  the  only  occasion  ? — I  think  so,  the  only  occasion  that  occurs  to  me. 
There  might  be  others,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them. 

84.920.  I  should  think  that  as  a  minister  of  religion,  taking  oart  in  criminal 
resistance  to  the  sheriff,  it  would  have  impressed  itself  upon  you  ? — Yes,  I  do  recollect 
another  occasion  we  were  going  to  attend  at  a  station  in  another  parish,  and  there  was 
an  eviction  taking  place  on  Lord  Arran’s  estate. 

84.921.  Give  me  the  date  first  ? — I  think  about  1885  or  1886. 

84.922.  How  long  before  or  after  the  other  ? — It  may  have  been  six  or  nine  months 
before  the  other. 

84.923.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  where  the  October  1886  one  was? — In 
Moygowna. 

84.924.  Where  was  Lord  Arran’s? — At  Kilcollin. 

84.925.  How  far  away  ? — About  four  miles  from  where  I  was  living. 

84.926.  How  many  people  were  there  going  to  be  evicted  in  the  Macgowna  case  ? — 
Hour  families. 

84.927.  How  many  in  the  Lord  Arran  case  ? — A  good  many.  I  happened  with  other 
clergymen  to  be  assisting  the  parish  priest  of  the  parish  where  the  evictions  were 
to  take  place. 

84.928.  At  a  station  ? — Going  to  a  station,  and  before  going  into  the  church,  a 
messenger  came  to  us  that  the  sheriff  was  coming,  and  would  we  go  over  and  strive  to 
assist  or  get  a  settlement,  or  something  to  that  effect.  An  offer  was  made  that  the 
sheriff  should  accept,  and  three  clergymen,  two  others  and  myself,  and  the  parish 
priest  went  to  the  place.  We  made  no  resistance  whatsoever  except  to  strive  to 
interfere  with  the  sheriff  or  the  agent. 

84.929.  Were  the  houses  barricaded? — No,  certainly  not. 

84.930.  In  neither  case  ? — Not  by  any  means.  In  the  case  I  refer  to  I  spoke  myself 
to  the  agent  and  the  parish  priest  to  give  the  people  as  long  a  time  as  he  could ;  there 
was  a  poor  child  12  years  of  age  which  was  ill  with  measles. 

84.931.  I  am  speaking  of  the  one  where  there  were  four  or  five  evictions  in  the  case 
of  Moygowna  ? — Oh,  no ;  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  case  of  Kilkoleen. 

84.932.  Were  the  houses  barricaded  in  Moygowna  ? — Yes. 

84.933.  Had  they  been  barricaded  by  the  National  League  ? — No. 

84.934.  Had  the  National  League  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — No.  I  might  say  there 
was  no  National  League,  except  in  the  year  1885,  in  the  parish  of  Moygowna.  We 
merely  subscribed  one  year,  and  there  were  no  meetings. 

84.935.  Was  there  no  National  League  in  Moygowna  in  October  1888  ? — I  am  saying 
they  subscribed.  I  became  a  member  in  1885,  and  there  was  no  meeting. 

84.936.  Had  there  been  anything  you  could  suggest  to  put  an  end  to  the  National 
League  branch  to  which  they  had  subscribed  in  1885  before  1886,  were  not  they 
holding  meetings  from  time  to  time  ? — A  few  may  have  met  the  committee  but  not  the 
members  of  the  parish  generally. 

84.937.  Had  anybody  found  the  money  from  that  branch  of  the  League  or  the 
Central  Branch  to  help  barricade  the  houses  at  Moygawna  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

84.938.  Did  you  barricade  them  ? — No,  the  tenants  themselves  alone. 

84.939.  Do  you  swear  that? — Yes.  I  was  going  to  make  peace. 

84.940.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  went  before  they  were  barricaded  ? — I  was  writing 
to  the  landlord  or  the  agent  Mr.  Burke  in  these  cases.  The  tenants  were  pressed. 
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There  were  four  tenants,  and  one  man  offered  the  expenses  of  the  three  and  it  would 
not  be  taken,  and  then  they  all  scraped  up  the  expenses  as  well  as  the  years  rent  and  I 
wrote  to  the  agent  to  ask  him  to  take  these  terms  and  he  said  he  could  not  unless  he 
could  get  the  sheriff  s  fee,  and  they  said  they  could  not  pay  that. 

84  941.  I  am  most  unwilling  to  stop  you,  but  you  are  not  applying  your  mind  to  my 
question,  aye  or  no,  did  you  see  these  houses  before  they  were  barricaded  or  not  ?— - 

84.942.  Did  you  see  them  when  they  were  barricaded  ? — Yes. 

84.943.  What  were  they  barricaded  with? — With? 

84.944.  Yes  ;  beams  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  inside. 

84.945.  Did  not  you  go  inside  ?  I  went  over  there  and  discharged  my  duty,  knowing 

it  was  an  out-of-the-way  place.  J  J  & 

You  saw  the  houses  when  the  resistance  to  the  sheriffs  took  place?— Yes 

84.947.  Were  the  windows  barricaded  ?— No ;  my  idea  of  barricading  is  by  closing 

the  doors  and  putting  a  stick,  or  something  of  that  kind,  against  the  doors-inside 
against  the  door.  a  uc 

84.948.  That  is  all?— That  is  all. 

84.949.  You  were  not  inside  ? — No,  not  inside. 

84,950  I  understood  you  to  say—I  should  not  have  put  it  unless  I  considered  it  a 
matter  of  some  importance  “  Aye  or  “No  ;  ”  were  not  you  there  when  the  houses 
were  barricaded  and  I  will  ask  you  what  you  did  on  their  having  promised  to  resist 
the  sheriff  ? — ihe  doors  were  closed. 

84,951.  What  was  the  place  called  ? — Dubeha. 

84.952  Were  there  policemen  there  to  protect  the  sheriff?-Yes,  there  were  six  or 
seven.  I  should  say  10  policemen. 

84.953  Did  you  arrive  with  50  or  60  people.  You  might  have  forgotten  this.  It 

is  December  lbb6  .  IS o,  I  did  not  forget.  I  did  not  arrive  with  50  or  60  people* 
there  might  have  been  10  or  12.  people  , 

84.954.  1  ou  are  sure  there  were  not  more  ? — I  think  not. 

84.955.  Where  had  they  been  collected  from  ?— Going  along  to  the  place  a  little  boy 
or  some  person  said  the  police  were  going  to  evict  these  wretched  people. 

84.956.  Little  boys  seem  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  Ireland  ? — I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know. 

84.957.  Where  were  you  going  ? — To  Ballina. 

84.958.  Is  that  in  the  same  direction  or  different  ? — Different. 

84.959.  Did  you  turn  back  and  go  towards  the  eviction  ? — Yes. 

84.960.  Did  it  happen  as  you  went,  that  the  number  of  people  who  uccompanied  von 

increased  rather  ?  When  within  a  mile  of  the  place  some  persons  went  in  to 
wisness  it.  u 

84  961  How  far  were  you  away  when  the  little  boy  told  you  the  eviction  was  going* 
to  take  place  ? — About  three  or  four  miles;  not  so  much. 

84,962  Were  you  walking,  or  in  a  jaunting  car  ? — I  was  on  a  car,  but  I  left  the  car 
tor  a  while. 

84.963.  The  people  gradually  came  on.  Did  you  know  whether  they  were  sum¬ 
moned  at  all  ? — They  were  not  summoned. 

84.964.  Hyw  did  they  come  to  know  then  ?— The  evictions  had  been  anticipated* 

they  were  threatened.  r  ’ 

84.965.  A  little  boy  gave  you  information  some  three  or  four  miles  away,  whereupon 

you  went  off,  and  did  you  indicate  to  the  people  as  you  went  along,  what  you  were 
going  for? — Yes.  °  J 

84.966.  And  invite  them  to  come  with  you  ? — Yes. 

84.967.  Was  the  result,  that  when  you  arrived,  the  number  of  people  had  increased 

to  somewhere  about — what  I  am  instructed,  came  to  between  50  and  60  people  ?— 
Certainly  not.  1  ^ 

84.968.  How  many  ?— There  might  have  been  ten  or  twelve  with  me,  but  the 
persons  m  the  towland  may  have  increased  afterwards. 

84.969.  ( The  President.)  How  many  of  them  ? — There  might  have  been  30  or  40 

entirely.  ° 

84.970.  ( The  Attorney-General.)  Was  there  more  than  one  party.  Did  one  party 
proceed  to  the  place  from  one  side,  and  the  other  party  from  the  other  ? — No. 
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84.971.  Was  Dunleavy  the  name  of  the  tenant,? — I  rather  think  not.  He  may  have 
been,  but  there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  McAndrews,  and  the  other  o  f  the 
name  of  Kelly. 

84.972.  Was  Dunleavy  also  a  tenant? — I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  he  was  one 
of  the  persons  included  in  the  number  of  tenants  evicted  on  that  day. 

84.973.  Did  any  of  the  men  who  went  there  with  you  happen  to  have  sticks.  It  is 
very  uncommon  to  have  a  stick  in  Ireland? — No,  a  very  comnon  thing. 

84.974.  Did  they  happen  to  have  their  sticks  with  them? — They  might  have  had 
walking-sticks,  or  canes. 

84.975.  Or  blackthorns? — No  ;  I  will  not  say  blackthorns. 

84.976.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? — Yes. 

84.977.  Canes?— Yes. 

84.978.  The  Irish  peasant  ordinarily  carries  a  cane  ? — Yes,  a  slight  stick. 

84.979.  Did  anybody  happen  to  shout  out,  “  Get  the  hot  water  ready.”  Now,  think 
Father  Kelly,  before  you  answer  that  ? — Some  person  may  have  shouted  it  out. 

84.980.  Did  you  say,  or  did  you  do  anything  of  the  kind  ? — I  did  not. 

84.981.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  shout  out,  “  Now  get  the  hot  water  ready  ?  ” 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  may  have  done.  I  do  not  know,  really. 

84.982.  Father  Kelly,  the  little  boy  told  you  of  the  eviction  going  on.  You  came 
down  to  the  place,  and  gradually,  somehow  or  other,  these  people  have  come,  and 
they  have  got  canes  with  them  ? — Not  all ;  a  few  may  have  had  sticks  in  their  hands. 

84.983.  And  you  may  may  have  shouted  out  to  get  the  hot  water  ready? — I  have 
no  recollection  of  it.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  done. 


[The  Court  adjourned  for  a  short  time.] 


84.984.  ( The  Attorney -General.)  I  must  pursue  this  matter  a  little  further,  but  1 
will  endeavour  to  put  a  very  few  questions  to  you  to  bring  out  the  points  I  wish  to 
elicit.  I  want  to  go  back  a  little.  You  were  going  to  Ballina  on  a  car,  I  understood  ? 
Yes. 

84.985.  And  a  boy  came  and  told  you  of  the  eviction  coming  off? — Yes. 

84.986.  Do  you  know  where  the  boy  came  from  ? — Yes. 

84.987.  How  far  ? — From  the  townland  where  the  eviction  was  to  take  place. 

84.988.  Followed  you  up  ? — He  was  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  one  of  those  to  be 
evicted. 

84.989.  When  you  came  back,  I  understood  you  to  say,  you  left  your  car  at  a  place 
and  took  a  short  cut  across  the  fields? — Yes,  a  byeroad  where  they  could  not  bring  my 
car. 

84.990.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  there  before  the  sheriff  got  there  ? — 
Yes. 

84.991.  So  as  to  anticipate  him  ? — So  as  to  have  a  settlement  made,  if  possible. 
That  was  my  object  in  going  there. 

84.992.  Now,  listen  to  me  carefully,  if  you  please.  Was  the  first  house  you  went 
to  Dunleavy’s  ? — Oh,  no.  Do  you  mean  in  the  townland  ? 

84.993.  Was  the  first  house  where  the  eviction  was  going  to  take  place  Dunleavy’s  ? 
— I  have  no  recollection.  It  may  have  beeD.  There  were  four  altogether. 

84.994.  Did  you  draw  up  the  men  who  had  come  with  you  into  line,  two  deep,  in 
front  of  the  house  ? — No. 

84.995.  Was  it  done  ?  Were  they  drawn  up  ? — Some  persons  stood  at  the  door  with 
their  backs  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

84.996.  How  many  ? — Four  or  five  or  six. 

84.997.  Did  you  go  on  to  McAndrews  ? — It  was  at  McAndrews’  the  thing  happened, 
the  standing  at  the  door. 

84.998.  I  asked  you  about  Dunleavy  first.  Did  it  not  happen  at  Dunleavy’s  ? — 
No. 

84.999.  Was  the  eviction  carried  out  at  Dunleavy’s? — No. 

85,000.  There  were  eight  or  nine  policemen,  were  there  not  ? — Between  seven  and 
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and  go  on  to  McAndrew’s  because  of  the 


85,001.  Did  they  leave  Dunleavy’s 
resistance  at  Dunleavy’s  ? — I  think  so 

85$i  Hi“?-c;:r‘temen  drawn  up  to?-Some  men  St00d  at  th*  d0- 

I  couWnoJsay  m°re  ?-BetWeen  four  and  six-  “a7  tave  been  five  or  seven  perhaps. 
85,005.  In  two  rows  ? — No. 

^,006.  Gnly  one  row  0nly  a  few  persons  before  the  door. 

85,00/.  With  sticks  m  their  hands  ?— I  did  not  see  sticks 

85,008.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  men  who  stood  with  their  backs  against  the  door 

were  men  who  had  not  got  sticks  ? — I  did  not  see  any  on  that  occasion.  I  may  have 
seen  one  person  with  a  rod  or  two.  nave 

85,009.  At  McAndrew’s,  did  they  carry  out  the  eviction  ?— No  I  interfprpd  T 

fTr  o^r  th  tT  ‘™ld  lnterfered  and  exPlai"ed  «’e  Poor  tenants  were  making  a  very 
Q-  mn  ’  Tthi  *  1  wou  d  pay  a  year  8  rent’  and  the  legal  costs  of  the  decree  * 

IToli  ?  wwn  U]?°n  you  said  t0  the  sheriff’  but  ^bat  you  did.  Now,  Father 

Sy’?-No  P  y°U  DOt  Sl0Ut  °Ut  t0  tte  pe°PIe  t0  Set  tke  hot  watol 

did5’*?//  £}?/?,".  ^  -!ther  i°l  thT  1  We  ”°  Clear  reooPeetion.  I  do  not  think  I 
f,'1,  jr.j  I  think  it  must  have  been  m  a  jocose  manner,  not  intending  it  I  do  not 
th£kJ  did  realty,  but  of  course  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  could  not  exactly  say 
So, 012.  A  jocose  manner? — Yes,  not  seriously.  J  y’ 

85,013.  Was  it  taken  seriously? — No. 

85014.  Will  you  swear  that? — Yes. 

nofse0e1fnyD°  *°U  S"ear  ”°  h°‘  Wa‘er  W0S  g°‘  ready  at  either  of  tbe  houaes  ■ — I  did 

J™  y°u  swear  it  was  not  ?— I  was  there  and  saw  none. 

85,017.  However,  be  it  as  it  may,  at  neither  place  was  the  sheriff  able  to  carrv  out 
-—He  desisted  for  that  day  and  the  agent  was  written  to.  7 

«?V,iq  fvV  1 ‘h,lnk  was  the  name  of  the  offlcer>  was  not  it?— I  think  so  Yes 
So, 019.  Did  not  the  police  constables  several  times  try  to  get  to  the  door  at  both 

those  places  and  were  they  not  beaten  off  by  the  people  there  ?— They  were  not  beaten 

ff •£??•  “d  *}??  sucoeed  ia  Setting  at  the  door  then  ?-They  were  at  the  door 
Thty  stayed  thaereeCam°  °  tho  men  who  were  at  the  door  when  the  police  came?- 

So  022.  And  did  nothing  ? — Well  they  offered  resistance.  They  did  not  strike  or  do 
anything.  I  hey  said  they  would  not  leave  that.  *  ke  or  do 

85,023.  Can  you  tell  me  anybody  else  who  was  in  charge  of  the  men  who  ffot  there 
m  command  besides  you  ? — I  was  not  in  charge.  tnere 

I Di,d  ?°u.  givf  any  ordera  ?  .  Can  y°u  tell  me  anybody  who  gave  orders 

Section  n0  °rder3  gITCn>  1  teai'd  110  ordera  t0  tbe  ^  of  my 

•So, 025.  There  is  one  question.  I  mentioned  to  you  the  names  Gillespie  and  McHale 
Have  you  seen  either  of  those  two  gentlemen  ? — When  ?  P  ctiaie, 

q?  no?‘  i°hn  GillesPie>  1  wil1  take  first?— I  have  often  seen  him. 

qAoJo'  r?a7e  you  them  since  Ho£an  gave  his  evidence  ?— Yes. 

85,Uzo.  Did  you  ask  them  to  come  here  ? — No. 

85,029.  You  swear  that?— Most  certainly. 

85,030.  McHale.  Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

85,031.  Since  Hogan  gave  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 

Q?’nQ?‘  ?ld  J0U  oeli  ^“anything  about  what  evidence  he  gave?— Never  a  word 
evident  A?eer  ^  1  ap°logi8e-  Ha™  yoa  ®>4ie  -ce  sTott  g"™  his 

or  not'  5^  you  tel1  him  Yhat  evidence  Scott  had  given  ?— No. 

85,035.  Did  you  mention  it  ? — Never  a  word. 

85,036.  Nor  McHale  either  ? — Never  a  word. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  with  regard  to  that  matter  of  Gillesnie  and  MpFMp 
my  friend  has  adverted  to  it.  I  was  the  person  |who  cross-examined,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  crps-exammed  upon  erroneous  instructions  about  them.  satisfied 
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{The  Attorney -General.)  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  learned  friend.  I  think  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  if  your  Lordship  will  look  at  the  re-examination  with  reference  to  the 
Cork  trial,  your  Lordship  will  find  Sir  Henry  James’s  question,  put  with  reference  to 
that  particular  point.  If  it  is  any  convenience  to  your  Lordship  I  will  give  you  the 
page. 

( The  President.)  Give  me  the  page.  We  will  not  trouble  now. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  It  is  in  the  re-examination  by  Sir  Henry  James  at  page 
1550,  question  27,458,  and  the  next  five  or  six  questions  with  reference  to  Scott’s 
having  given  evidence  with  reference  to  the  same  matter  before  on  the  trial  at  the 
assizes  at  Cork. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes.  My  learned  friend  has  asked  in  regard  to  the  Crossmolina 
evidence,  and  I  have  here  an  abstract  of  the  Crossmolina  evidence,  not  the  entirety, 
not  the  verbatim  report ;  which  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  put  in  if  my  learned  friond 
desires  it. 

{The  Attorney -General.)  If  my  learned  friend  will  give  me  what  he  alleges  to  be  a 
report  of  the  trial  to  look  through,  I  will  see  if  it  can  be  admitted.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  it  can  be  put  in,  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
soeing  whether  it  is  fair  or  not. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Are  these  the  depositions  that  I  took  heme  and  read  when 
O’Malley  was  tried.  I  took  home  a  set  and  read  them. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  These  are  not  the  depositions. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  have  read  the  whole  of  the  depositions. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  has  the  advantage  of  me. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  My  Lord  is  referring  to  the  same  documents.  It  appears  in 
the  shape  of  depositions.  It  is  the  print  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Tt  came  from  your  side. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  What  you  produced  was  read  in  the  course  of  Coleman’s 
examination. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  that  saves  all  trouble.  If  that  is  so  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  I  am  told  those  are  what  we  understand  in  England  as 
depositions  which  your  Lordship  has.  This  was  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  given  at 
the  assizes. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Mine  was  a  deposition  taken  before  justices. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  no  doubt  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  My 
learned  friend  asked  for  the  statement  that  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  of 
the  first  witness  who  was  called  this  morning.  I  have  it  here,  and  will  read  it  if 
desired.  There  is  one  part  I  would  omit  and  show  my  friend.  He  will  see  the 
reasons. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  I  hardly  think  it  is  for  my  learned  friend  to  read  it. 

{The  President.)  No  ;  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  handed  to  you  to  look  at. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  friend  puts  it  in. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  No,  I  did  not. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  With  great  deference,  you  did. 

{The  President.)  Is  this  anything  worth  struggling  about.  It  being  stated  that  he 
had  seen  it  he  called  for  it. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes.  Iam  quite  indifferent.  If  my  friend  calls  for  a  document  of 
that  character  I  submit,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  he  puts  it  in. 

{The  President.)  Well,  I  should  not  have  thought  that. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  am  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  takes  it  or  not.  I  do  not  know 
that  anything  turns  upon  it. 

( The  President.)  It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  it  cannot  be  put  in  in  this  manner.  It 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  further  cross-examination,  otherwise  the  thing  might  be 
put  in  at  any  time  when  a  man  has  gone,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  of  asking  a 
question  upon  it.  If  you  produce  it  I  think  you  are  then  put  in  that  position. 

{Mr.  Atkinson.)  Tes,  if  1  produce  it  in  any  way  I  am  bound  to  read  it,  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  it. 

{The  President.)  It  seems  so  to  me;  that  is  my  view.  I  am  not  sure  my  colleagues 
quite  take  the  same  view,  but  my  view  of  it  is  that  the  mere  fact  of  their  having  called 
for  it  does  not  alter  the  matter  at  all.  You  produce  it.  Then  they  are  put  in  that 
position,  will  they  put  it  in  or  not  ?  If  they  do  not  put  it  in  you  are  not  on  that 
account  entitled  to  put  it  in.  If  they  put  it  m  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  further  cross- 
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examination.  I  understand  that  my  colleagues  agree  with  me  that  that  is  so «  You 
have  met  their  challenge.  _  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  1 

(Mir.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  if  you  please.  That  shortly  ends  the  matter. 

Michael  A.  Waldron  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  call  this  gentleman,  my  Lord,  because  there  were  two  murders 
It  m  an  exception  to  what  I  intended  to  do,  but  there  were  two  murders  in  this  parish 

Th?  hlm'  ,Frfley'S  and  D,"°n’S  murdere  both  proved  P 

85,037.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  trader  in  the  town  of  Ballyhaunis  and  T  am  n 

a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Claremorris  Union.  I  have  been  in  trade 
m  Bally haums  for  the  last  29  years.  aae 

1880’°8h‘  When  WaS  the  Land  League  8tarted  in  y°ur  Parish  ? — I  think  it  was  in 

85,039.  Did  it  last  till  its  suppression? — Yes  it  did 

st^id4, °„  iSToYlse.6  “tL3 y"  ?-f  think  the  Natioaal  Leagae  ~ 
No, 041.  During  the  time  of  the  Land  League  were  you  a  member  of  it?— I  was 
1  sa)SfM9CreHry  he  Land  LeagueJ during  its  existence  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
knoS^rhtvete^:^1^™  ^  ^  »  existence,  dS' you 

85,043.  Will  you  let  me  see  them  ? — I  will. 

85,044.  Is  that  the  Land  League  book  ?— This  is  the  Land  League  book  and  it  also 
League  n  S°m<S  reC°rdS  *■“*  Were  keP‘  in  <=“™xio°n  with  the  National 

85,045.  Is  this  the  only  book  you  have  about  the  National  League  ?— That  is  the 
0n&*!“k  St  aTa  m  “T™?  tte  National  League  so  long  as  that  runs. 
or/,,,7  *  leie  1S  tlie  otber  one.  if  it  goes  on  ? — That  brings  it  down  to  1887. 
00,1)47.  And  then  the  League  was  suppressed,  I  believe.  Is  that  so  ?— Oh  our 
-[National  League  has  not  been  suppressed  in  Ballvhaunis. 

85,048.  It  has  been  going  on  still  ? — Yes 

peopletnembers  7°U  the  L“d  League’  respectable 

85,050.  I  mean  were  most  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  members  of  it 
or  did  many  of  them  stand  aloor  ?— The  most  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
r:S^o^.the  PrmCipal  ^  °f  ^  -peetaPblePpeople  were Lmbe^f 
85,051.  Substantial  people? — Yes. 

w- nf  J  tha?  the  Same  with  the  Nati°nal  League?— The  very  same. 

8o  053.  ^ ow  there  wpre  two  murders  in  the  parish  ?— One  was  in  the  parish  of 

par“h  of  Anna6.7  *  “  *he  Parish  of  Bacon'  MWs  murder  was  in  the 

85,0a4.  Is  that  in  Ballyhaunis  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  convenient  to  Ballyhaunis. 

bothfhese  diSs  agU6  f°r  tt£“  d“-0™™s  the  Land  League  for 

nl  vY0U4  Tfn  ‘ ie  Llnr  LeagUe  for  the  districts  where  these  two  murders  took 

place  Y  but  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  at  the  time  these  murders  took 

•  85,057.  The  murder  of  Freeley  is  at  page  1567.  Freeley  s  father  was  called  and  he 

proved  it  was  soon  after  January  1882  ?— Yes. 

85  058.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Then  the  murder  of  Dillon  also  took  place  in  that  district 
1  hat  occurred  my  Lord  on  the  17th  of  November  1881. 

So, 059.  1  hat  was  also  after  the  League  was  suppressed? _ Yes. 

{The  President.)  At  what  page  ? 

[Mr.  It.r.  Reid.)  1577  is  Dillon.  His  son  was  called.  Those  murders  are  the  reason 
for  my  calling  this  witness. 

,n  nn’vw;,Uid  y°Ur  Lea?ue  “  f?r  as  *0U  know  from  your  knowledge  of  its  proceedings 
to  cmnjand Outrage?  Cri“e  “d  mlnS^-On  the  contrary,  we  were  alwlys  opposed 
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85,061.  And  the  same  with  the  National  League? — And  the  same  with  the  National 
League. 

85,062.  Did  you  attend  the  funeral  of  Freeley  ? — I  attended  the  funeral  of  Freeley, 
and  I  also  attended  the  funeral  of  Dillon.  Neither  Dillon’s  murder  nor  Freeley’s 
murder,  I  think,  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the  National  League,  or  Land  League. 

85,063.  Was  there  sympathy  felt  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yery  much. 

85,064.  By  the  members  of  the  League  ? — By  every  member  connected  with  our 
League,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  Dillon  had  a  very  large  funeral ;  in  fact,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  largest  funerals  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  Freeley  had  the  same. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 

85,065.  Have  you  any  of  the  books  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes, 

85,066.  Where  are  they  ?  [They  were  produced .]  I  see  you  kept  this  minute-book  ? 
—Yes. 

85,067.  How  does  it  come  that  if  there  were  such  detestation  on  the  part  of  the 
League  towards  those  murders,  you  never  passed  any  resolution  about  them  ? — The 
League  was  suppressed  at  the  time  that  these  murders  took  place. 

85,068.  Are  you  sure  of  that — both  of  them,  all  of  them  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me. 

85,069.  When  was  the  Land  League  suppressed  in  this  district? — I  think  it  was 
in  1881. 

85,070.  But  did  you  not  hold  meetings  after  the  suppression  ? — No, 

85,071.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?— -I  am  certain  that  we  held  no  meetings  of  the 
League. 

85,072.  But  did  you  not  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League? — Well,  I  have  no 
record  of  it  there. 

85,073.  Did  you  not  send  accounts  of  your  meetings  to  “United  Ireland”?— We 
sent  accounts  of  the  National  League  meetings  to  “  United  Ireland.” 

85,074.  But  the  Land  League  meetings  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  sending  any 
accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  to  “  United  Ireland.” 

85,075.  Will  you  say  you  did  not? — No,  I  won’t  say  that  I  did  not,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it  at  present. 

85,076.  If  you  did,  were  they  fictitious  altogether,  or  were  they  accounts  of  meetings 
which  were  actually  held  ? — I  suppose  if  there  were  any  meetings  held  there  may  be  a 
report  of  them  or  there  may  not  be  a  report  of  them  sent  to  “  United  Ireland.” 

85,077.  That  is  pretty  safe,  but  was  there  a  report  or  was  there  not  ?— Well,  I  cannot 
tell  you.  I  cannot  tell  you  from  memory  now. 

85,078.  If  there  was  such  detestation  of  these  crimes,  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
calling  the  members  of  the  League  together  to  protest  against  them  and  exhort  the 
people  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  the  criminal  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

85,079,  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  calling  the  people  together? — Oh,  I  suppose  not, 
indeed, 

85,080.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  aid  in  the  detection  of  these  crimes  ?— Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

85,081.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  Freeley,  what  had  Freeley  done? — Well, 
the  man  himself,  I  never  heard  he  did  anything.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  a  very 
innocent — -— 

85,082.  The  man  was  a  mere  boy  ? — I  say  he  was  a  young  man.  I  do  not  suppose 
he  was  more  than  perhaps  20  years  of  age,  and  his  father,  of  course,  was  the  tenant. 
I  did  not  hear  that  there  was  anything  at  all  against  Freeley  himself,  nor  yet  against 
his  father. 

85,083.  Did  you  hear  that  the  father  had  paid  his  rent? — Well,  yes,  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  paid  his  rent,  but  1  think  there  were  a  great  many  others  on  the  same 
property  that  paid  rent  as  well  as  his  father. 

85,084.  Did  you  hear  that  shortly  after  he  had  paid  his  rent  a  number  of  men  came 
to  his  house  ? — I  heard  about  these  people  coming  to  his  house,  but  this  was  on  the 
occasion  that  he  was  murdered but  I  could  not  say  how  long  before  that  he  had  paid 
his  rent. 

85,085.  Did  you  hear  that  those  people  were  disguised  ? — Well,  no,  I  did  nob 
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hefr^that  eithJr0U  ^  ^  ^  Um  a3  “  IOTt-p»y«  ?-No,  I  have  not 

85,087.  If  that  were  so,  that  they  had  come  a  number  of  men  in  disguise  at  niaht 
and  called  him  out  as  a  rent-payer  and  shot  him,  would  it  at  all  enable°you  to  form 
what  he  had  done  that  he  was  shot  for  ?—  No,  it  would  not. 
oO,Uo8.  bo  that,  if  you  knew  a  number  of  men  had  come  to  his  house  at  niffht  and 
had  asked  him  whether  he  had  paid  his  rent  and  had  shot  him,  you  would  stiff  be  in 

^  ^  Sh0t?~We11’  1  could  what  they  said  at  the 

h“^  “T?  ^ at  iS  tme ;  that  he  had  Paid  bis  rent  ’  that  th^y  came  to  his 
apply’  H  ^  ^  Gd  him  a  rent-PaJer?— But  I  think  the  same  thing  would 

{The  President.)  This  is  the  father? 

yMr.  Atkinson.)  Yes,  called  out  the  rent-payer. 

shnf?09Pn7iV  Sti11  W0U1?  be’  y0U  Say’  Utterly  unable  t0  form  an  opinion  why  he  was 

"  ° tWparties  °n  *•  *«**»***«' 
85,091.  And  they  escaped  ? — Yes. 

85,092.  Did  you  know  Freeley  ? — I  did,  very  well. 

85,093.  A  decent  respectable  man?— Yes.  he  was. 

^>094.  The  son,  accent  young  boy  ?— He  was  an  inoffensive  man. 

S5096  w  7  murdered  ?~That  is  the  very  question  I  cannot  answer  you. 

8o,096.  Was  rent-paying  an  offence  down  there  ?— Rent-paying  was  not  an  offence 

^ a  reasonable  allowance  or  abatement  given  by  the  landlords. 

85,097.  Unless  there  was,  was  it  an  offence  ?— Well,  from  the  awful  povertv  that 

?orCmv  rl\n  t  neigbbofurhood  at  tbe  time  I  should  say  for  my  part  it  was  an  offence 
to  pay  lent,  to  pay  Avhat  people  could  not  pay. 

n  Against  wbom  was  i4  ?_I  think  against  the  families  of  the 

produceth  ™S  "h°  W6re  mamly  dePendlng  upon  whatever  the  land  was  able  to 

■I®;®99;  Tha*  “  aSainTst  Freeley’s  own  family  ?— No,  I  am  not  speaking  of  any 

individual  family  now  ;  I  am  speakmg  of  a  general  principle.  P  K  y 

•  o,I00.  then  it  was  only  against  themselves— each  tenant  offended  ae-ainst 
say  so  f  l£  te  Pai<1  reBt  he  WaS  t0  See  tHe  circl,mstanccs  he  was  placed  in  I  should 

knowrtiat  hentfs°  ^  th“k  Fre6ley  ^  raurdered  by  bis  °™  fa™ly  ?— No,  I  do  not 

85,102.  Was  not  it  an  offence  against  the  League  to  pay  rent? _ Ho  -  and  if  -o-nn 

reler  to  that  book  there  you  will  find  there  is  no  resolution  on  that  book  which  will 
bear  you  out  m  those  observations.  Q  wm 

1880  103 ’  When  WaS  the  Land  League  instituted  down  there  ?— I  think  in  1879  or 

n!°4i'  ?°  f0U  t0  S?y.tbat  from  the  time  tbe  League  ™  instituted  down  there 

abaternlmt  n0t  be6n  adv'Sed  b^  tho  LeaSue  not  to  pay  rent  unless  they  got  an 
nbatement --In  some  cases  abatements  were  essentially  necessary,  I  think.  7  g 

00,105.  lhat  is  not  my  question.  Were  the  people  down  there  advised  by  the  Land 

L #Sf?n«n°nt0  Pa?i  rtnt  rlGSS  thej  got  an  abatemeDt  ?— Not  in  all  cases.  7 
oo,106.  Lenerally  (. — Not  generally,  even. 

imfossMeIrentehexisPangCUlar  CaSe8?-We11’  in  partionlar  <=asa8  where  they  found 

Ppnnii°\  Wh°  Wy8t0  be  thi6  ^dge  °f  tbe  impossibility  ?_ I  think  people  themselves 

fl?  l  nQh°AWSr|  h7ing  °n  the  land  ougbt  t0  be  Pretty  fair  judges.  P 
flip  T  °9,  And  d°  1  u„nderstand /ou  to  say  that  in  that  district  none  of  the  leaders  of 
the  League  or  none  of  the  members  of  the  League  ever  told  the  people  not  to  pav  their 
rent  unless  they  got  an  abatement  ?- Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  worM  ^0^^ 
frequently  told  not  to  pay  impossible  rents  unless  they  got  an  abatement.  7 
oc’i  -I  i  i;ld  y°u  make  any  eudeawour  to  ascertain  why  Freeley  was  murdered  ?— No. 

8o,lll.  Even  from  curiosity?— Well,  no. 

Kv'li u  w0rfvny  men!bers  of  the  League  ?— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

for  'himself  I0luppeo8eanSh  Pn<!Bt  ?~We“’  °f  C°Ur8e’  **  parish  prie8t  Was  able  to  acc0,mt 
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85.114.  You  attended  mass,  I  suppose? — I  did. 

85.115.  Did  you  hear  any  denunciation  of  it? — Yes,  I  heard  it  denounced. 

85.116.  To  whom  was  it  attributed  ? — Well,  I  could  not  say. 

85.117.  Were  the  people  exhorted  to  give  any  assistance  to  the  authorities  to  find 
the  man? — Well,  the  police  were  considered  very  active  in  the  neighbourhood. 

85.118.  And  it  is  no  duty  you  consider  when  there  is  a  murder  of  that  kind  com¬ 
mitted  of  any  person  that  is  not  a  policeman  to  give  any  aid  ? — The  police  are  considered 
a  very  zealous  body  of  men,  and  wherever  such  a  thing  as  that  occurs  I  always  see  that 
they  are  very  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  find  out  the  perpetrator. 

85.119.  Do  they  get  any  information  ? — I  should  say  they  did.  I  have  no  knowledge 
for  myself  that  they  did  get  information.  But,  I  suppose,  acting  upon  information, 
there  were  several  arrests  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

85.120.  Did  the  people  in  the  district  give  anj  assistance  whatever  as  to  the  capture 
of  the  assassin  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

85.121.  Was  any  effort  made  by  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  police  to  find 
out  why  this  man  was  shot  ? — That  is  a  thing  I  cannot  tell  you  either. 

85.122.  You  yourself  made  none  you  say? — No,  I  did  not. 

85.123.  Did  any  members  of  the  League  that  was  suppressed  make  anv  effort ? _ 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

85.124.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  conjectured  why  he  was  shot? — Well,  of  course, 
wherever  a  matter  of  less  importance  than  that  occurs,  I  need  not  tell  you  there  are  a 
number  of  surmises. 

85.125.  What  were  the  surmises? — The  surmises  were,  of  course,  that  it  might  be 
people  altogether  from  the  neighbourhood  there  or  people  altogether  outside  the 
neighbourhood  that  perpetrated  those. 

85.126.  For  what  cause? — That  is  a  thing  I  cannot  tell  you. 

85.127.  What  were  the  surmises  about  the  causes.  What  causes  were  surmised  «  — 
Gossip,  of  couise. 

85.128.  What  did  gossip  attribute  it  to? — Well,  I  really  could  not  tell  you.  There 
were  such  a  number  of  constructions  put  upon  matters  of  this  sort. 

85.129.  If  you  have  a  number  you  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  one  ? — I  never  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  any  of  these  things  at  all. 

85.130.  Was  the  man  living  far  from  you  ? — I  should  say  a  mile  and  a  half. 

85.131.  You  never  even  from  curiosity  asked  ? — I  do  not  suppose  I  ever  asked  a 
question  about  it. 

85.132.  You  were  at  his  funeral,  you  say? — I  was. 

85.133.  Was  there  any  rumour  at  his  funeral  as  to  why  he  was  shot Well  no  not 
that  I  heard. 

Then  the  people  at  his  funeral  were  not  discussing  why  Freeley  was  shot ? _ 

Well,  there  was  very  little  discussion  ;  I  know  the  day  of  the  funeral,  for  it  happened 
to  be  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  think  people  were  more  anxious  to  get  away  out  of  the 
place  than  to  remain  there  for  any  time,  immediately  after  the  inquest  being  over 
and  the  corpse  being  taken  away. 

85.135.  Perhaps  they  knew  why  he  was  shot,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  did  not 
ask  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that  either. 

85.136.  I  take  the  other  murder,  Luke  Dillon.  What  had  he  done  ' Well  I  knew 
Luke  Dillon  very  intimately  and  well,  and  I  believe  there  was  not  a  more  ’  popular 
man  m  that  part  of  the  country  than  Luke  Dillon  was. 

85.137.  Was  he  murdered  from  excessive  popularity  ?— Well,  there  were  a  areat 

many  surmises  about  him.  c 

85.138.  What  had  he  done  ? — Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

85.139.  What  was  he  murdered  for  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you.  I  think,  I  heard 
at  least,  that  there  were  some  evictions  on  Nolan’s  farm  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
there,  and  whether  he  assisted  the  sheriff  at  these  evictions  or  not  I  do  not  know,  or 
whether  he  accompanied  him. 

85.140.  That  was  on  the  17th  of  November  1881  ? — Yes. 

85.141.  A  short  time  after  the  suppression  of  the  League? — Yes. 

( Mr.  Atkinson.)  Dillon,  my  Lord,  is  at  page  1577. 

85.142.  Had  he  taken  an  evicted  farm,  or  anything  of  that  kind?— No,  Ido  not 
think  that  Dillon  had  taken  an  evicted  farm. 
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85,143  Had  he  attended  the  sheriff?— Well,  I  really  cannot  tell  you  for  a  certainty 
but  it  strikes  me  that  there  was  some  rumour  about  that.  But  away  from  that  alto¬ 
gether  1  knew  Dillon  to  be  a  very  popular  man,  and,  in  fact,  when  several  of  Nolan’s 
tenants  were  short  of  their  rent  Dillon  kindly  lent  them  their  moneys,  frequently  in 

my  own  presence  m  my  own  house  in  Ballyhaunis.  n  J 

85,144.  Was  there  any  denunciation  of  him  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

a b ou^Barretf6  ^  1  think’  J°U  Sakl  WaS  Barrett  ?~No’  1  do  not  know  anything 

85.146.  Thomas  Barrett,  do  you  know  anything  about  him  ? _ No. 

85.147.  Were  there  any  other  outrages  committed  in  your  district  ?— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Yes,  there  was  another. 

l5’}j8Q  ^hat  was  *he  otk®r-— There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Byrne,  I  think. 

1 -  A  N  hat  7as0do°e  to  ^im  1  he  was  shot  at;  at  least,  I  heard  so. 

85,1d0.  For  what  .—I  could  not  tell  you.  That  was  a  family  dispute.  He  had 
taken  some  land  belonging  to  a  first  cousin  of  his  sometime  ago.  This  first  cousin's 
name  was  Miles  Byrne.  This  occurred  on  Lord  Dillon’s  property,  and  during  the  time 
Charles  Strickland  was  agent  on  the  place.  Byrne  was  deprived  of  his  holding  of  land 
and  this  man  who  was  shot  at  took  it.  Byrne  was  in  the  workhouse  in  Claremorris  at 
the  time,  1  think,  himself  and  two  sisters,  and  there  seemed  to  be  always  an  inveterate 
feeling  of  enmity  existing  between  the  two  first  cousins,  and  it  was  strongly  surmised 
at  the  time  that  this  party  m  Claremorris  was  principally  the  means  of  having  the 
cousin  shot  at.  6 


85.151.  I  want  to  ask  you  how  it  is  if  these  people  in  the  district  were  so  clever  at 
surmising  about  the  cause  of  Byrne’s  murder  they  could  not  surmise  at  all  about 
h  reeling  s  and  Dillon’s  ? — Byrne  was  not  murdered.  He  was  only  shot  at. 

85.152.  They  were  able  to  surmise  about  that? — Yes. 

85.153.  But  formed  no  suspicion  about  the  other? — Yes. 

85.154.  Did  the  Fenians  exist  down  in  your  district  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge  I 
suppose  there  were  a  few  of  them  there  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  Ireland  ° 

85.155.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  body  yourself? — No. 

85.156.  I  see  in  this  book  there  is  first  an  index  ? — Yes. 

85.157.  Then  inserted  after  the  index  are  some  resolutions  of  the  Land  League  ?  - 

There  are  two  resolutions  in  January.  ° 

85.158.  1881,  and  then  nothing  at  all  till  1887? — No. 

85.159.  Is  this  the  only  book  that  was  kept  ? — That  was  the  only  book  I  kept. 

85.160.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  There  is  one  resolution  in  September. 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Yes.  There  is  a  resolution  on  the  31st  January  1881,  and  then  no 
resolution  until  the  11th  September  1881. 

(The  witness.)  Ido  not  think  there  were  any  records  kept  of  the  meetings  during 
those  times  m  the  meantime.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was  any  record  kept  of  the 
meetings  in  the  meantime  between  these  two  dates  you  refer  to. 

85.161.  This  is  between  January  1881  and  September  1881,  and  from  September 

1 881  up  to  the  time  of  the  suppression  ? — Yes.  r 

85.162.  How  long  had  the  Land  League  been  in  existence  in  January  1881  ? _ I 

really  could  not  tell  you.  J 

8?t163-  When  did  the  National  League  start  ?  —  The  National  League  was 
established,  I  believe,  in  1885. 

85.164.  Why  did  not  you  keep  some  record  of  their  proceedings  ?— In  1885  both 
parishes  were  combined  in  one  league.  That  was  the  parishes  of  Anna  and  Bacon. 

Mr.  John  Delaney  was  secretary  at  the  time,  but  there  were  no  records  kept  at  the 
meetings  ?  * 

85.165.  ISIo  records  at  all  ? — No, 


Charles  Burke  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R,  T.  Reid. 

(Mr  R  T.  Reid.)  This,  my  Lord,  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Walsh,  the  informer 
your  Lordship  will  recollect  a  boy  who  was  called.  It  is  at  page  1402.  I  should  like 
for  a  moment  to  referyour  Lordship  to  this  in  order  to  show  my  reason  for  calling 
turn.  I  he  story  of  Walsh  was  that  this  witness,  and  some  others,  Father  O’Hara 
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and  others,  planned  night  attacks  upon  tenants  to  force  them  to  come  into  the  organi¬ 
sation;  and  afterwards,  my  Lords  (I  should  like  your  Lordships  to  have  it  before  you), 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  moonlighted,  were  called  at  page  3355.* 
That  is  the  son  and  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  moonlighted, 
and  your  Lordship  will  recollect  that  what  happened  was  this.  The  call  was  "about 
4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  mother  said  the  father  was  out.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  see  him  in  the  morning,  and  that  was  all,  or  substantially  all,  as  far  as  a 
charge  was  made  against  this  man. 

85.166.  Do  you  live  at  Kiltimagh  ? — Yes. 

85,166a.  What  are  you  ? — I  am  a  small  farmer. 

85.167.  Were  you  secretary  of  the  Kiltimagh  branch  of  the  National  League  ? _ 

I  was  joint  secretary  with  James  Walsh,  and  I  am  still.  I  am  joint  secretary  still. 

85.168.  Walsh  has  been  called  here,  and  he  said  that  there  was  a  meeting  (this  is 

question  23,682),  at  which  Father  O’Hara  and  you  (Charles  Burke)  were  present,  and 
that  some  others  may  have  been  present ;  and  that  McEllen  proposed  that  those 
tenants  who  had  not  joined  the  Plan  of  Campaign  should  be  visited,  and  made  to  do  ' 
so,  and  afterwards  he  said  that  they  should  be  frightened  up,  and  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  so  frightened  up  was  reported  to  you.  Also,  in  cross-examination  he  said 
he  was  party  to  getting  up  outrages.  Now,  were  you  a  party  to  getting  up  any 
outrages  at  all,  to  begin  with  ? — Never.  & 

85.169.  Was  any  such  thing  ever  discussed  at  your  branch  of  the  League  at  all  ? _ 

Outrages  were  never  discussed  in  that  branch  of  the  League,  during  my  connexion 
with  it. 

85.170.  Was  there  any  arrangement  or  resolution  at  the  League,  to  send  members 
round  to  any  of  the  farmers.  Do  you  recollect  that  ? — For  what  purpose  ? 

85.171.  I  mean  for  any  purpose  in  the  first  place.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  send 
any  of  your  members  round  to  the  farmers  at  all,  do  yon  recollect  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

85.172.  My  question  is  this.  Did  you  send  anyone  as  messengers,  round  to  any  of 
the  farmers  at  all,  do  you  recollect  ?— There  were  no  men  sent  round  to  the  farmers. 

85.173.  Or  to  anybody  else? — There  were  some  members  of  the  committee  and  they 
had  particular  stations  to  attend  to,  and  they  were  instructed  to  receive  the  moneys  in 
those  stations  for  those  who  intended  to  join  the  National  League. 

85.174.  Was  it  part  of  the  duty  of  these  committee  men  to  call  and  collect  money? 

— It  was  part  of  their  duty  to  receive  the  subscriptions  from  those  several  stations. 

85.175.  I  suppose  their  doing  so,  or  whether  they  did  or  not  would  probably  be 
reported  at  the  meetings  or  might  be  discussed  at  the  meetings  ? — They  always  handed 
in  the  subscriptions  they  received. 

85.176.  Did  you  send  round  or  did  anyone  else  send  round  at  any  time  any  persons 
for  the  purposes  of  intimidating  the  farmers  or  other  people  ? — No,  there  were  no  men 
sent  round  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  farmers  in  the  parish  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

85.177.  Was  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  discussed  at  the  meeting  where  you  were 
present  getting  people  intimidated  or  frightened  up  ?— It  was  not  actually  discussed, 
there  may  have  been  individual  remarks. 

►  85,178.  Tell  us  what  they  were  if  you  please? — There  may  bave  been  individual 
remarks  made  at  meetings  of  the  League ;  but  it  was  not  discussed.  There  was  no 
resolution  come  to. 

85.179.  Try  and  tell  me  what  individual  remarks  you  remember  ? — There  may  have 
been  individual  remarks  made  at  those  meetings  complaining  of  those  who  bad  not 
joined  the  League. 

85.180.  But  was  anything  done  or  anything  said  about  sending  people  round  to 
frighten  up  farmers  or  anybody  else  ? — Who  had  not  joined  the  League  ? 

85.181.  Yes? — No,  never. 

85.182.  Or  farmers  who  had  not  joined  anything  else? — The  Plan  of  Campaign  was 
established  on  the  property  of  Ballinamore. 

85.183.  Was  anything  said  at  any  branch  of  the  League  about  frightening  up  or 
intimidating  those  who  bad  not  joined  the  Plan  of  Campaign? — It  was°expected  that 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  property  of  Ballinamore  would 
bring  whatever  pressure  they  could  to  bear  upon  those  who  had  not  joined  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  within  the  law. 
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85.184.  But  outside  the  law  was  there  any  intimidation? — Never. 

85.185.  Recognised  or  countenanced  by  the  League  in  any  way? — Never. 

85.186.  That  you  are  prepared  to  swear?  That  I  am  prepared  to  swear  positively. 

85.187.  At  meetings  of  the  League  and  elsewhere,  did  you  hear  Father  O’Hara  ever 
speaking  in  condemnation  of  outrages  ? — I  have  on  several  occasions,  as  chairman  of 
the  National  League  and  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  strongest  language  denounce  crime 
and  outrage  of  every  description. 

85.188.  Have  you  got  the  book  of  the  branch  here  ? — Yes. 

85.189.  You  have  it  there,  at  all  events,  in  case  it  should  be  wanted? — Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  My  Lord,  there  is  one  matter  which  I  need  not  ask  further  ques¬ 
tions  about,  I  think.  Walsh,  the  informer,  stated  that  there  was  a  threatening  notice 
put  up.  Your  Lordship  will  recollect  the  evidence  of  the  constable  who  said  it  was 
not  a  threatening  notice. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  question? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  Constable  Connor,  at  page  2838. 

“  ( Q.)  About  that  time  were  there  any  threatening  notices  posted  ?  ” 

The  threatening  notice  was  to  get  them  to  vote  for  Hughes  or  against  Hughes.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  which.  It  is  at  question  47,431. 

“  (Q-)  About  that  time  were  there  any  threatening  notices  posted  up  through 
“  the  district  ? — (A.)  Yes,  there  was  a  good  many. 

“  Q,  Did  you  see  any  of  these  notices  posted  yourself  ? — (A.)  I  see  one,  but 
“  it  was  not  a  threatening  notice.  1  took  down  one,  but  it  was  not  a  threatening 
“  notice. 

“  Q.)  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ? — (A.)  Telling  people  not  to  sign  a  paper, 
“  a  memorial,  for  Mr.  P.  J.  Hughes.” 

That  is  the  document  Walsh  described  as  a  threatening  notice,  and  the  constable  very 
candidly  and  fairly  points  out  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

85,190.  Walsh  was,  we  know,  dismissed  from  the  League.  Was  that  for  embezzling 
money,  10s.  ? — Yes,  he  embezzled  12s.  of  the  money. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

85.191.  What  are  you,  please? — A  small  farmer. 

85.192.  I  do  not  ask  this  without  an  object.  Did  you  obtain  relief  in  June  1886 
under  the  Relief  Act  ? — I  am  not  positive  as  to  whether  there  was  relief  given  in  my 

name. 

85.193.  First,  let  me  go  by  steps.  It  is  not  without  an  object  I  am  asking  this. 
Was  your  brother  the  relieving  officer,  the  person  who  had  to  give  relief  ? — No  ;  he 
was  never  relieving  officer. 

85.194.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  administering  relief  for  a  time,  a  temporary 
relieving  officer? — No  ;  he  was  an  over-looker  on  a  by-way  that  was  being  made  there 
under  the  Relief  Act. 

85.195.  In  some  way  or  other,  either  as  a  deputy  or  as  the  principal  officer,  he  had 
something  to  do  with  giving  relief,  had  he  not  ? — He  had  no  power  to  give  relief. 
He  had  simply  to  give  in  the  names  of  those  who  were  working  in  the  road. 

85.196.  Did  you  work  at  all  ? — No. 

85.197.  Did  you  get  any  relief? — I  never  applied  for  any  relief  for  myself. 

85.198.  But  did  you  get  it  for  any  one  is  my  question  to  you  ? — I  interfered  for 
a  few  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

85.199.  But  for  none  of  your  own  family  ? — I  got  one  ticket  for  my  mother,  as  far 
as  I  recollect. 

85.200.  Only  ? — One  only. 

85.201.  I  have  these  instructions.  I  think  it  better  to  put  them  to  you.  Did  you 
represent  yourself  as  being  a  widower  with  three  destitute  children  ? — Never. 

85.202.  I  will  also  put  this  to  you  to  make  it  complete.  Did  you  represent  your  wife 
to  be  a  widow  with  three  destitute  children  also  ? — Never. 

85.203.  The  picture  is  complete,  you  know  ? — That  is  a  deliberate  falsehood. 
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85.204.  'I  have  the  instructions  before  me,  therefore  I  ask  you? — With  respect  to 
this  relief  business,  my  Lord,  there  were  lists  prepared  out  of  the  books  in  the  poor 
law  union  of  Swinford,  and  this  relief  business  was  a  regular  humbug,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  names  (hundreds  at  least)  in  those  lists  that  are  not  living  in  the  parish 
at  all. 

85.205.  (The  President. )  Do  you  mean  by  ffiat  to  suggest  that  somebody  else  may 
have  done  the  same  thing  ? — Some  person  has  suggested  this,  my  Lord,  and  I  swear 
positively  that  it  is  a  deliberate  falsehood  that  I  ever  represented  myself  as  such. 

85.206.  (Sir  H.  James.)  But  we  will  go  by  steps  to  follow  up  what  my  Lord  has  put 
to  you.  In  these  books  does  your  name  appear,  do  you  think? — My  name  may 
have  appeared,  but  I  have  never  given  any  instructions  for  any  person  to  take 
my  name. 

85.207.  That  may  be,  but  we  will  see.  You  seem  to  know  something  about  this. 
Whether  it  is  correct  or  not  is  another  matter  ;  but  do  you  appear  there  as  the  father 
of  three  destitute  children  ? — I  do  not  know. 

85.208.  Have  you  looked  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  appear  there. 

85^209.  Have  you  heard  that  you  appear  as  the  father  of  three  destitute  children  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  it  before  to-day, 

85.210.  Do  you  think  your  name  appears  there  at  all? — I  have  seen  my  name  appear 
in  the  list  as  getting  relief. 

85.211.  Are  the  grounds  upon  which  you  claimed  relief  stated  in  the  list  ? — No. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  He  did  not  claim  it. 

85.212.  (Sir  E.  James.)  Stated  in  the  list.  As  a  fact.  Do  certain  grounds  appear 
in  the  list  showing  how  much  you  were  entitled  to  or  why  ? — -I  do  not  recollect  exactly 
whether  the  grounds  are  stated  in  the  list. 

85.213.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  three  destitute  children.  Do  they  not 
appear  ?— If  it  appears  that  I  was  the  father  of  three  destitute  children  it  is  quite 

false, 

85.214.  Does  your  wife’s  name  also  appear  there  ? — Yes. 

85.215.  As  the  mother  of  three  destitute  children  ? — Yes. 

85.216.  I  take  it  it  is  all  false,  but  the  name  does  appear  there? — Yes,  and  another 
name  appears  there,  the  name  Bridget  Burke,  and  there  is  no  such  Bridget  Burke  at 
all  in  the  village.  *  There  is  no  woman  bearing  that  name  in  the  village. 

85.217.  Who  makes  up  these  destitute  children  lists  ?— I  have  no  knowledge. 

85.218.  Are  they  relieving  officers,  or  anybody  else  ? — I  cannot  say. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  my  friend  will  find  this  union  has  been  disbanded  by 
Gouernment  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  not  saying  the  contrary. 

( The  President.)  That  may  be  because  they  did  not  investigate  these  claims 
sufficiently. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  think  because  they  made  them  up.  I  think  my  friend  will  find 
that  is  so. 

85.219.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  receive  one  farthing  relief? 
— I  have  not  asked  for  it. 

85.220.  Did  you  receive  it  ? — Personally,  I  have  never  received  it ;  neither  have  I 
ever  asked  it.  I  got  one  ticket  for  my  mother.  I  think  it  was  3s.  worth. 

85.221.  I  really  should  not  have  asked  about  your  mother,  but  did  any  other  member 
of  your  family,  apart  from  the  3s.  to  your  mother,  obtain  any  relief,  to  your  know¬ 
ledge  ?— My  brother  being  working  on  the  roads,  tickets  were  given,  I  suppose,  to 
him  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  this  relief  personally.  I  have 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

85.222.  I  am  not  inquiring  about  that.  Did  not  money  come  into  your  house  to 
your  wife,  or  to  any  anyone,  to  your  knowledge,  for  relief  ? — Never  a  penny,  to  my 
knowledge. 

85.223.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — I  swear  positively  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  money 
having  come  into  my  house  as  relief  to  my  wife  or  mother. 

84.224.  I  will  come  to  the  matter  of  the  evidence  you  have  given.  When  was  it 
that  you  became  secretary  of  this  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — In  November 
1887. 

84.225.  Did  you  know  this  man  Walsh? — Yes. 
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85.226.  James  Walsh  I  am  upon  now.  Do  you  also  know  this  man  James 
McMillen  ? — James  McEllen. 

85.227.  We  have  it  printed  McMillen.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

85.228.  Where  is  Father  O’Hara,  is  he  still  in  your  parish  ? — Yes,  he  is  parish  priest 
there. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  not  go  myself  affirmatively  into  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  but 
the  evidence  seems  to  have  drifted  into  this  matter,  so  I  must  ask  about  it. 

85.229.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  arranged  that  some  persons  who  were 
there  should  visit  the  farmers  upon  what  you  call  the  Ballinamore  estate  ? — It  was  not 
arranged  by  the  National  League.  I  may  mention  that  meetings  held  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  one  another  in  reference  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  were  held  distinctly 
from  the  National  League,  meetings  were  held  distinctly  for  that  purpose. 

85.230.  Were  they  the  same  people  who  held  these  meetings  quite  distinct  from  the 
National  League,  who  formed  the  branch  of  the  National  League  ? — They  were  not 
the  same  people.  Members  of  the  committee  of  the  National  League  went  out,  and' 
there  were  there  only  such  members  of  the  committee  as  lived  on  the  property. 

85,231-2.  What  you  mean  is  that  it  was  a  sub-committee  or  a  committee  of  those 
members  of  the  National  League  committee  who  lived  upon  this  property  ? — 
Exactly. 

85.233.  Whose  property  was  it  ? — It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Ormsby.  Ballinamore 
is  Mr.  Ormsby’s  property. 

85.234.  What  did  this  committee,  or  sub-committee  as  I  call  it,  arrange  they  were  to 
do?  Tell  me  again,  please? — It  was  understood  that  a  certain  number  of  men  would 
bring  pressure  within  the  law,  to  bear  upon  those  who  had  not  joined  the  Plan  of 
Campaign. 

85.235.  In  order  to  make  them  join  it  ? — To  bring  pressure  upon  them  in  order  that 
they  would  join. 

85.236.  When  you  say  that  was  arranged,  did  anyone  propose  that  that  should 
be  done  ? — Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly.  It  might  have  been  proposed,  but  I  have  no 
re  colection  of  who  proposed  it. 

85.237.  Somebody  might  have.  Was  it  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  com 
mittee  should  visit  the  houses  of  these  tenants  ? — It  was  understood  that  some  members 
in  the  property  would  go  to  those  who  had  not  joined. 

85.238.  Visit  the  house  and  ask  them  to  join  ? — Yes,  I  understand  so. 

85.239.  You  spoke  of  applying  pressure  within  the  law.  Is  boycotting  within  the 
law  ? — Well,  I  believe  in  a  certain  form. 

85.240.  Tell  me  first  what  was  the  form  of  boycotting  that  you  say  is  within  the  law  ? 
— I  believe  that  boycotting  is  within  the  law  so  far  as  it  goes  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  a  man  without  injuring  him  in  any  other  way. 

85.241.  Only  that? — Yes  without  doing  him  any  serious  injury. 

85.242.  Serious  injury  ? — Without  doing  him  any  injury,  holding  no  intercourse 
with  him. 

85.243.  Not  buying  from  him? — Yes. 

85.244.  That  is  all  right  ? — I  believe  so. 

85.245.  That  was  the  object  c.f  what  was  either  proposed  or  suggested — see  if  I  am 
right — that  some  members  of  the  committee  should  visit  the  farmers  on  the  estate  and 
request  them  to  join  in  the  action  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  if  they  refused  to  do 
so  to  bring  pressure  within  the  law,  within  which  the  boycotting  would  come,  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  people  dealing  with  the  persons  boycotted? — Well,  I  do  not 
exactly  know  that  that  meaning  could  be  given  to  it,  because  I  believe  there  was  no 
serious  boycotting  on  the  estate  at  all,  and  I  believe  numbers  of  people  who  had  not 
joined  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  were  not  boycotted. 

85.246.  That  is  not  my  point ;  attend  to  me.  When  you  say  to  bring  pressure 
within  the  law,  that  was  to  compel  the  people  to  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  would 
that  include  boycotting,  I  put  it  to  the  extent  of  not  buying  goods  from  that  person  ? — 
It  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

85.247.  You  knew  this  man,  Patrick  Walsh? — Yes. 

85.248.  Did  he  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign  or  not? — I  do  not  think  he  did 

85.249.  Did  you  hear  a  report  from  anyone,  McEllen  or  anyone  else  or  Flannery,  that 
they  had  visited  Patrick  Walsh’s  house  ? — 1  could  not  say  positively,  I  would  not  like 
to  swear  that  those  men  reported  that  they  had  visited  Patrick  Walsh’s  house. 
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85.250.  Did  some  one  report  that? — They  might  have  reported  it,  but  I  would  not 
like  to  be  positive  upon  that  point ;  so  many  men  attended  there  I  could  not  swear 
what  any  particular  man  said. 

85.251.  Did  some  people  report  that  they  visited  Patrick  Walsh  ? — I  would  not  like 
to  swear. 

85.252.  What  is  your  opinion  ;  you  have  come  to  contradict  this  man  ? — They 
might  have  reported  that  they  did  visit  Patrick  Walsh’s  house. 

85.253.  If  they  agreed  to  go  and  visit  a  number  of  persons  who  had  not  joined  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  if  Patrick  Walsh  did  not  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  would  not 
these  men  have  gone  and  visited  him  ? — Quite  likely. 

85.254.  Then  why  should  they  not  tell  you  they  had  ? — It  was  quite  likely  they  had 
visited  him  ;  I  am  not  positive. 

85.255.  I  gave  you  the  names  of  Flannery  and  McEllen  that  they  had  visited 
Patrick  Walsh’s  when  Walsh  would  not  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  I  do  not  want  to 
occupy  time ;  I  suppose  you  say  that  they  may  have  done  so  ? — They  may  have  done 
so.  I  believe  Walsh  did  not  join. 

85.256.  Pressure  was  to  come,  you  know  ? — They  may  have  gone  there  ;  if  they  did 
not  go  there  others  would  have  gone.  I  am  not  positive  who  were  the  particular 
persons  who  did  go. 

85.257.  Is  the  market  held  at  Balia  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  market  place  at  Balia. 

85.258.  Did  you  know  that  Mrs.  Walsh  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  her  goods  there 
to  sell  ? — I  have  no  knowledge.  I  believe  she  disposes  of  her  goods  in  Ballinamore 
(page  3356). 

85.259.  Were  the  Walsh’s  boycotted? — I  suppose  they  were  partly  boycotted.  I 
believe  they  are  disposing  of  their  goods  up  to  the  present  time. 

85.260.  When  you  say  “  partly  ”  boycotted,  to  what  extent  were  they  boycotted  ? — 
I  believe  they  are  disposing  of  their  goods  without  any  hindrance,  in  perfect  peace 
with  their  neighbours. 

85.261.  How  were  they  boycotted? — I  believe  they  were  not  boycotted  as  to  injure 
them. 

85.262.  How  were  they  boycotted,  what  were  the  acts  of  boycotting  ? — Some  persons 
who  did  not  appreciate  Patrick  Walsh  because  he  did  not  join  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
they  may  have  held  aloof  from  him,  but  I  believe  that  the  boycotting  of  Patrick  Walsh 
did  not  prevent  him  selling  or  buying  as  he  wished. 

85.263.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  this  statement  is  untrue,  the  wife  of  Patrick  Walsh 
told  us  this,  she  said  after  these  two  men  came  to  her  house  she  went  to  Balia  market, 
she  was  not  able  to  sell  her  goods  in  the  market.  Then  she  said  they  were  not  bought 
till  after  the  market  was  over,  late  at  night.  Have  you  come  here  to  say  that  is 
untrue  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that ;  I  live  five  miles  from  Balia. 

85.264.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? — I  do  not,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that. 

85.265.  Did  you  keep  any  books  of  the  League  at  this  time  ? — Yes,  I  have  handed  in 
the  one. 

85.266.  What  does  that  book  contain,  does  it  contain  any  resolutions  ? — No. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  It  begins  in  1886. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  begins  on  November  28th,  1886. 

85.267.  When  did  the  National  League  commence  in  your  parish? — I  was  not 
secretary  in  1886. 

85.268.  You  came  in  afterwards? — I  came  in  in  November  1887.  I  can  only  speak 
from  November  1887. 

(Mr.  It  T.  Reicl.)  My  Lords,  my  friend  asked  this  witness  if  he  was  going  to 
contradict.  I  think  it  is  right  to  say  that  I  called  this  witness  because  it  was 
suggested,  and  as  I  say  it  is  contradicted  by  their  own  proof,  that  there  was  intimi¬ 
dation  and  outrage.  My  point  is  that  there  was  not  intimidation  and  outrage 
suggested  at  this  meeting.  Otherwise  I  am  in  accord  with  the  evidence  of  Mrs. 
Walsh,  and  Walsh,  who  was  called  later  on  the  case.  I  think  it  is  only  right  to 
say  that. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  do  not  see  in  the  evidence  that  he  weDt  further  than  saying  that 
boycotting  took  place. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  He  went  to  frighten  them  up. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  To  frighten  them  up,  the  suggestion  was  that  he  meant  to  use 
intimidation  ;  it  dealt  with  the  League,  my  Lord,  that  was  my  reason. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  what  was  done. 

(Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.)  What  was  done  is  seen  by  what  the  witness  said  afterwards. 
( The  Witness.)  With  regard  to  that  evidence  of  Walsh  there  is  one  other  point. 
(Mr.  E.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you. 

( The  Witness.)  Very  well. 


27  June  1889.] 


The  Rev.  Anthony  MacHale,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.269.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  native  of  Addergoole? — Yes. 

85.270.  You  have  resided  there  the  greater  part  of  your  life  ? _ Yes. 

85.271.  And  I  believe  that  you  were  there  from  1879  until  1882  ? — Yes,  as  curate  of 
the  parish. 

85.272.  That,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  parishes  that  questions  were  asked  about,  that 

was  named  this  morning  as  another  and  adjoining  parish  to  Crossmolina  ? _ Yes. 

85.273.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to  Crossmolina,  had  you  a 

Land  League  of  your  own  at  Addergoole  ? — Yes.  J 

85.274.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  one  at  Crossmolina? — There  was  a  branch 
established  in  Crossmolina,  but  it  was  not  an  active  one  at  any  time.  It  was  esta¬ 
blished  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  themselves  in  order  to  get  relief  from  the 
Land  League  Committee,  which  was  giving  relief  at  the  time. 

85.275.  But  you  were  acquainted  with  the  district— with  Crossmolina  and  your  own 
district  ? — Quite  as  well  as  with  my  own. 

85,^76.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  evidence  of  Coleman,  the  names  of  certain 
peisons,  and  fiist  the  name  of  Macauley,  who,  you  recollect,  was  mentioned  by 
Coleman  ? — Yes,  I  know  Macauley.  J 

85.277.  Was  Macauley  a  supporter  or  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? _ He  was 

an  opponent  of  the  Land  League. 

85.278.  You  knew  all  about  him,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

t  85,279.  You  knew  all  about  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  conviction  in  1883,  I  think? _ 

Yes,  I  knew  him  personally  very  well. 

^  85,280.  Do  you  know  also  of  these  other  people,  Thomas  Burke,  do  you  know 
1  liomas  Buike  of  1  airfield  ?  No,  I  do  not  know  him  j  that  is  in  the  parish  of 
Moygowna,  not  in  the  parish  of  Crossmolina,  about  10  or  12  miles  away  from  where 
I  live.  •  J 

85.281.  Did  you  know  Daly  ? — Yes. 

85.282.  Where  does  he  come  from  ? — He  came  from  the  borders  of  the  parish  of 
Addergoole  from  the  country  portion  of  the  parish  of  Crossmolina,  he  took  a  house 
in  the  town  of  Crossmolina,  and  was  living  there  during  those  times. 

85.283.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  supporter  or  an  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  believe  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League. 

t  85,284.  Daly  is  mentioned  at  page  3419.  Did  you  know  Melvin  and  Durkan?— 
Not  very  well.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  both. 

85.285.  They  wore  tenant  farmers,  were  they  not  ? — They  were  the  sons  of  tenant 
farmers.  No,  Durkan  was  not,  Durkan  was  living  in  the  town  of  Killala. 

85.286.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  supporters  or  opponents  of  the  Land 
League?— I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  heard  they  were  opponents  of  the  Land 
League. 

85,28/.  Do  lou  know  Rutledge  and  Gillespie,  do  you  know  them  by  name? — 
Not  by  that  particular  name,  there  are  a  good  many  Gillespies.  I  do  not  know 
Rutledge. 

85.288.  Do  you  not  know  Rutledge  ? — From  where. 

85.289.  If  you  will  give  me  a  moment  I  will  try  and  inform  you.  I  am  told  that 
the  circumstances  as  to  Rutledge  and  Gillespie  are  not  mentioned  ? — I  know  several 
men  of  that  name. 

85.290.  Their  names  are  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  detail  (page  3422).  Do  you 

know  King  ? — No. 

i  85,291.  James  King  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  him. 

85,292.  Did  you  know  P.  W.  Nally,  the  one  who  was  convicted  of  the  Crossmolina 
conspiracy  ?— 1  did  not  know  him  personally.  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  him. 
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85.293.  Did  you  know  of  him  ? — I  knew  of  him. 

85.294.  As  an  opponent  or  supporter  of  the  League  ? — As  an  opponent  of  the 
League. 

85.295.  Did  you  know  the  other  men  who  were  convicted  of  the  Crossmolina  con¬ 
spiracy  ?  — I  think  there  was  only  one  other,  that  is  Monally,  I  knew  him  also  ;  I  know 
him  very  well. 

85.296.  Was  Monally  an  opponent  or  supporter  of  the  Land  League? — I  do  not 
think,  from  his  position,  that  he  would  be  regarded  either  as  one  or  the  other.  He 
was  a  mere  boy.  He  was  a  servant  of  the  curate  of  Crossmolina,  up  to  about  a  month 
or  two  months,  I  think,  of  the  time  that  the  outrage  occurred. 

85.297.  At  the  time  when  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  was  started, 
was  there,  in  your  judgment,  a  necessity  for  some  protective  organisation  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants  ? — The  Land  League  or  the  National  League.  Which  ? 

85.298.  I  asked  you  about  both,  but  we  will  take  your  answer? — Certainly,  both ; 
they 5  were  absolutely  required  to  defend  the  tenants  from  the  harshness  of  the 
landlords. 

85.299.  In  your  branch,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  detail  at  all  about  it, 
you  were  a  member  of  it,  I  believe? — Yes;  I  was  secretary  of  the  branch  at 
Laherdane. 

85.300.  Did  you  and  your  associates  do  your  best  to  put  down  outrages,  or  prevent 
outrages  rather  ? — Certainly,  at  all  times. 

85.301.  In  both  of  these  branches? — Yes. 

85.302.  And  were  the  respectable  people  in  the  neighbourhood  members,  not  only  of 
your  branch,  but  all  round? — As  far  as  I  knew  them  the  most  respectable  people  we 
could  select  in  the  parish  were  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Laherdane  Branch, 
and  it  was  the  same  in  Ballma. 

85.303.  Speaking  of  the  neighbouring  branch,  in  so  far  as  you  know,  were  the 
local  priests  presidents  or  secretaries? — With  one  exception,  I  think,  or,  perhaps,  two 
exceptions,  the  priests  were  either  president  or  secretary  of  all  the  branches  in  the  diocese 
of  Killala  which  comprises  all  North  Mayo,  and  parts  of  Sligo. 

85.304.  And  did  you  attend  many  meetings  of  the  different  Leagues  ? — Public 

meetings  ? 

85.305.  Meetings  public  and  private? — Yes,  I  did. 

85.306.  In  the  locality  and  the  district  around  ? — I  did  attend  public  meetings 
at  Ballina,  Castlebar,  Newport,  and  Crossmolina. 

85.307.  Did  you  hear  discouragement  of  crime  in  the  speeches  at  those  meetings  ?  — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  that  at  the  time  the  public  meetings  were  held,  there  was  any 
necessity  to  discourage  crime,  but  I  am  quite  sure  no  speech  was  uttered  by  any 
speaker  there  encouraging  crime  in  any  way. 

85.308.  What  was  the  date,  about,  of  those  meetings  ? — The  first  meeting  was  held 

in  1879,  in  Ballina. 

85.309.  And  were  the  rest  of  the  meetings  about  the  same  time  ? — 1880  and  early 
in  1881. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  this  is  the  Swinford  district.  I  think  we  shall  be 
agreed  about  this,  and  I  think  your  Lordships  will  find  that  in  the  Swinford  district 
of  Mayo  there  was  a  case  on  the  30th  of  January  1880,  of  maiming  cattle,  Sylvester 
Shields,  and  another  of  maiming  cattle  on  the  26th  November  1880,  and  with  those 
exceptions,  my  Lords,  there  are  no  Swinford  outrages  at  all.  I  hope  I  have  not 
misinformed  your  Lordships,  that  it  was  in  the  Swinford  district  I  am  pretty  sure  I 
am  right.  I  am  told  I  am  wrong,  and  that  it  is  Ballina.  At  all  events  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  if  that  is  so  there  are  none  before  the  19th  of  November  1881,  and  this 
was  a  case  of  outraging  cattle,  and  the  next  Ballina  case  is  the  9th  of  June  1882,  also 
outraging  cattle.  The  Crossmolina  district  is  separate. 

85.310.  Can  you  tell  me,  are  you  in  the  position  to  give  information  about  the  distress 
and  oppression  of  tenants  in  this  locality  ?— Yes,  I  was  secretary  of  the  Addergoole 
relief  committee,  and  only  that  the  people  of  the  district  got  so  much  money  from  the 
various  committees,  I  am  certain  that  hundreds  of  the  people  would  have  died  of 
absolute  starvation  in  the  parish  of  Addergoole. 

85.311.  Were  rents,  in  fact,  raised  in  comparatively  recent  years,  prior  to  1879  ? — Yes, 
they  were  raised  between  the  years  1872  and  1875. 
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85.312.  And  have  you  yourself  gone  into  this,  so  as  to  satisfy  yourself  ?— I  have  seen 
all  the  receipts.  I  have  [seen  the  copies  of  the  notices  to  quit.  I  had  the  receipts 
at  the  tune  of  the  several  tenants,  and  I  got  the  valuation  also  from  the  poor  law  union 
of  Castlebar,  so  that  I  was  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  absolute  harshness  of  these 
rents ;  that  is,  m  addition  to  my  own  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

85.313.  Were  there  evictions  in  1880  and  1881  ?— The  evictions  occurred  on  the 
properties  to  which  I  referred.  They  occurred  on  the  properties  of  Mr.  Coyne. 

85.314.  Were  they  evictions  of  people  who  were  unable  to  pay  rent  ? _ Certainly 

people  who  were  absolutely  starving  at  the  very  time  they  were  evicted,  who  had 
nothing  to  put  into  then  months,  except  what  they  got  from  the  relief  committee. 

85.315.  Your  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  their  inability  to  pay 

rent,  were  those  the  reasons  which  led  you  to  join  the  Land  League  ? _ Yes.  I  had  no 

sympathy  with  popular  movements,  as  such,  up  to  that  time,  but  having  witnessed  some 
of  the  scenes  that  came  before  me,  I  could  not,  feeling  my  position  as  a  priest,  and  the 
influence  I  had  as  a  priest,  without  being  false  to  my  position,  refrain  from  interfering 
an)-  longer.  I  felt  I  was  bound  to  protect  the  people  from  the  harshness  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  as  far  as  I  could  do  so  within  the  law. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

.  85,316.  I  did  not  gather  which  is  your  parish  where  you  reside  ?— I  reside  at  present 
m  Ballina.  I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Addergoole,  and  at  the  time  to  which  reference 
was  made  I  was  curate  of  the  parish  of  Addergoole. 

85.317.  How  far  is  that  from  Crossmalina? — Four  Irish  miles. 

85.318.  Was  there  a  Land  League  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

85.319.  Had  you  any  connexion  with  that? — I  was  secretary. 

85.320.  Was  there  a  Land  League  in  Crossmalina? — I  said  before  that  the  Land 
League  was  established  there.  It  was  not  an  efficient  nor  an  active  branch.  It  was 
established  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief  from  the  Land  League  committee. 

85.321.  Was  there  a  secretary  of  that  branch  ? — I  believe  so.  I  believe,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  never  met  at  all, 

85.322.  Was  there  a  secretary? — Yes. 

85.323.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  list  of  members  of  the  Crossmalina  Branch  ? 
— No. 

85.324.  Do  you  think  anybody  was  or  is  ?— That  there  is  a  list,  I  am  not  aware. 

80. 325.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  ? — No,  except  as  regards  particular  persons. 

85.326.  And  whatever  took  place,  be  it  great  or  small  as  to  amount  of  business 
within  the  Crossmalina  Branch,  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? — No, 

85.327.  lou  have  spoken  of  your  belief  as  to  certain  persons  being  hostile  to  the 
League  ? — Yes. 

85.328.  First  let  me  take  this  person,  P.  W,  Nally.  When  first  did  you  know  him  ? 

I  have  heard  of  him  since  1876,  I  think. 

85.329.  Do  you  represent  he  was  always  opposed  to  the  Land  League  ? — Well  I  do 

not  know  that  he  had  ever  much  to  do  with  the  Land  League  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
he  was  resident  in  that  part  of  the  district  at  the  beginning.  His  brother  John  Nally 
was  resident  there.  J 

85.330.  Is  that  your  explanation  of  why  you  do  not  know  much  of  him  ?  You  have 
given  evidence  stating  your  belief  that  P.  W.  Nally  was  an  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  from  what  I  have  heard. 

85.331.  Always  ? — Yes. 

80.332.  And  was  always  working  against  it  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

85.333.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  of  Patrick  Nally  that  he  was  a  man  “  who  had  per- 
“  formed  great  and  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was 
“  formed  in  the  County  of  Mayo  ”  ?— That  would  be  true  perhaps  ;  I  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  speech  was  made. 

85.334.  First  would  it  be  true  ? — It  would  not  be  absolutely  true. 

80.335.  Would  it  be  in  any  way  true  ? — It  would  not  be  absolutely  true  ;  I  cannot 
give  you  further  than  that. 

85.336.  In  any  way  true  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 
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85.337.  Would  it  not  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  you  have  given  to-day  ? — So  far  as 
I  know. 

85.338.  It  would  ? — Yes. 

85.339.  My  Lord  will  understand,  and  you  will  understand  what  I  am  reading  from. 
As  you  will  recollect  it  was  a  speech  by  Mr.  Parnell  (page  2043).  These  are  the  words 
he  used,  that — 

“  He  was  a  man  who  performed  great  and  important  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  County  ”  ? — There  was  so  much  soft 
sawder  on  that  occasion.  I  was  present  when  the  speech  was  delivered. 

85.340.  Whether  that  is  exaggerated  praise  or  not,  do  you  represent  that  those  words 
were  applied  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  a  man  who  was  always  an  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  believe  so. 

85.341.  I  will  only  say  this,  if  that  is  so,  Mr.  Parnell  must  have  been  strangely 
misinformed  ? — This  occurred  immediately  after  the  Mayo  Convention.  Mr.  Nally  and 
his  party  offered  the  most  serious  opposition  upon  that  occasion  to  the  election  of  the 
Parnellite  members.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell  thought  that  it  was  very  necessary 
that  all  the  meetings  should  end  in  perfect  unanimity,  and  for  that  purpose  I  believe 
this  soft-sawder  statement  was  made. 

85.342.  “  Soft  sawder  ”  is  an  article  that  may  be  in  your  mind  figuratively, 
but  I  do  not  know  quite  in  what  sense  you  are  applying  this.  I  am  asking 
you  if  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  said  so,  that  it  is  so  much  different  from  your  evidence 
that  all  I  will  say  of  it  is  that  Mir.  Parnell  must  have  been  very  very  much  mis¬ 
informed. 

{The  President.)  Do  you  suggest  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  sincere  in  what  he  said  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  I  think  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  sincere  in  it. 

85.343.  ( Sir  Henry  James.)  I  notice  this  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  Mayo 
audience.  I  am  asking  you  to  be  sure  that  your  evidence  is  true  that  when  Mr.  Parnell 
said  that  Mr.  Patrick  Nally  was  “a  man  who  performed  great  and  important  services 
“  in  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  county,  the  county  of 
“  its  birth-place,  that  that  statement  was  received  with  what  is  termed  “  renewed 
cheering  ”  ? — I  suppose  that  is  the  report  in  the  paper.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
that. 

85.344.  By  Mayo  men.  Who  heard  it?— Well  it  was  not  heard  by  me,  and  I  was 
present. 

85.345.  I  suppose  that  view  of  Patrick  N ally’s  opposition  to  the  Land  League  that  you 
represent  must  have  been  generally  known  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  must  it  not  ? — Very 
well  known. 

85.346.  Therefore  soft  sawder  must  have  been  applied  according  to  you  by  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  to  men  who  must  have  known  that  it  was  correct  ? — Did  not  his  supporters  oppose 
him  at  the  Convention.  They  formed  a  most  serious  opposition.  They  tried  to  break 
up  the  Convention.  What  could  be  greater  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  Nally  and  the 
party  which  followed  him,  than  their  action  at  that  Convention. 

85.347.  That  is  the  explanation  you  have  to  give? — That  is  the  whole  explanation. 

85.348.  You  know  when  this  speech  was  made,  in  November  1885  ? — Yes. 

85.349.  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  speaking  of  Nally ’s  attitude  then  to  the  League  ;  he  is 
speaking  of  men  who  performed  a  very  important  service  for  the  cause  of  the  Land 
League  when  it  was  formed  in  this  county.  Now  I  am  asking  whether  Mr.  Nall/  was 
always  an  opponent  to  the  Land  League?— Mr.  Nally,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  know 
two  Nallys  used  to  be  at  the  committee  meetings  held  in  1879  and  1880. 

85.350.  Let  us  keep  to  Patrick  Nally  ? — I  am  not  certain  which  of  the  Nallys  it 
was. 

85.351.  I  am  asking  you,  in  the  face  of  the  personal  opposition,  not  to  the  Convention, 
but  of  opposition  to  the  League,  when  it  was  formed,  whether  you  persist  in  sayino- 
what  you  do? — I  believe  Patrick  Nally  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  starting  of  the 
League.  He  was  very  seldom  present.  J.  W.  Nally  was  the  person. 

85.352.  When  do  you  say  that  Nally  first  became  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  believe  very  early,  I  think  in  the  year  1880  he  was  an  opponent. 

85.353.  That  you  state,  notwithstanding  what  is  stated  here  ? — Yes. 

85.354.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell  may  be  correct.  When  do 
you  say  that  the  Land  League  was  established  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — It  was 
established  early  in  1880.  There  were  meetings  held  before  that  time,  in  1879. 
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85.355.  You  speak  generally  of  the  county.  Do  you  know  how  many  branches  were 

formed  in  the  county  in  1881  ? — I  believe  there  were  branohes  in  every  village  of  the 
parish,  m  every  parish.  J  6 

85.356.  In  that  year,  1881  ?—  In  the  year  1880,  I  should  say. 

85.357.  Now  then,  only  a  question  or  two  more  about  the  other  men.  You  have 

spoken  of  these  two  men  Macauley  and  Daly,  I  think,  I  may  take  them  both,  and  also 
Durkin  and  Melvin? — Yes. 

85.358.  The  words  you  were  inclined  to  alter  were,  you  believe  they  were  opponents 

of  the  League  ? — Yes ;  I  know  that  Macauley  was.  J  1 1 

85.359.  How  far  did  he  live  from  you?— He  lived  at  the  time  about  three  miles 
from  me. 

85.360.  In  what  sense  do  you  say  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League  •  do  vou 
mean  he  was  more  extreme  or  more  Conservative  ?_No ;  he  was  an  opponent  in  the 
sense  that  he  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Land  League. 

85.361.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  see  the  point  of  my  question;  was  he  opposing 
it  because  he  was  more  advanced  or  more  Conservative  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  know.  I  know  he  offered  public  opposition,  and  my  proof  of  it  is  this,  that  he 
wiote  letters  m  the'  Connaught  lelegraph  ”  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Land 
League. 

85,362  Whatever  his  ground  of  opposition  was  we  shall  find  it  in  the  “  Connaught 
lelegraph,  you  say? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  & 

85.363.  About  what  period  ? — I  believe  about  1880  and  1881, 

80.364.  Is  that  the  only  reason  you  have  for  saying  that  Macauley  was  their 
opponent Yes ;  and  then  what  I  heard  from  his  own  immediate  friends  and  from 
those  mixed  up  in  it — his  relatives. 

85.365.  The  evidence  you  wish  us  to  rely  upon  are  the  letters  in  the  “  Connaught 

lelegraph  ? — Yes.  6 

85.366.  What  do  you  know  about  Daly  ?— Not  much,  except  I  know  him  to  see 
him. 

85.367.  You  said  you  knew  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League? — I  believe  so 
from  information, 

85.368.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

85.369.  There  is  no  “  Connaught  Telegraph  ”  to  refer  us  to  there  ? _ No 

85.370.  What  did  you  say  to  Durkin  and  Melvin?— I  heard  both  were  opposed  to 

the  League.  1 1 

85.371.  That  again  you  cannot  refer  to  the  “  Connaught  Telegraph  "  for  ?— No  no 
that  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowlege. 

85.372.  It  is  something  someone  may  have  mentioned  to  you  ?— Yes. 

85.373.  When  and  where  you  do  not  know  ? — Yes,  that  is  all.' 

85.374.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  these  men  yourself  ? — To  almost  all  of  them.  I 
know  Durkin  very  well.  I  knew  Melvin  very  well. 

85.375.  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  them  as  to  their  views  of  the  Land  League  ? _ No 

I  did  not.  &  ’  ’ 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  there  has  been  no  evidence  given  as  to  the  report  about 
Gillespie.  r 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  he  said  he  did  not  know  about  Gillespie, 

(Sir  II.  James.)  I  think  there  is  no  evidence. 

85.376.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  evidence  you  gave  in  reference  to  evictions.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  evictions  in  Mayo  prior,  or  say  between 
1870  and  1880  ?  Of  evictions,  no.  I  spoke  about  an  increase  of  rents  in  that  time. 

85.377.  I  think  you  also  mentioned  evictions  ?— No  I  said  I  was  present  at  evictions 
in  the  years  1880-1. 

85.378.  Evictions  were  not  numerous  in  Mayo  ?— They  were  numerous  in  my  own 

native  parish  in  Mayo.  J 

85.379.  We  understand  that  in  Mayo,  there  are  between  30,000  and  40,000  holdings 
under  51.  ? — I  believe  there  are  20,000  at  least,  or  perhaps  12,000.  I  am  not  quite 


sure. 


85,380.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Mayo  in 
the  year  1879,  there  were  only  77  evictions.  In  the  year  1879  do  you  say  the 
evictions  were  numerous  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  should  add  to  that,  what  do  you 
refer  to  ?  J 
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85,381 .  I  first  said  1879.  I  am  asking  you  are  you  aware  that  in  the  whole  county 
of  Mayo  there  were  only  77  evictions  ? — I  am  not  so  sure,  there  were  a  good  many 

evictions  in  1879,  in  the  early  part  there  were. 

85  382.  40,000  tenants  under  51.,  106  evictions  in  the  whole  county,  so  your  neign- 
bourhood  must  have  fared  badly  out  of  the  106?— Yes,  we  had  a  large  number  of 
evictions  in  my  native  parish. 

85.383.  How  many,  do  you  remember  ?— There  were  24  to  be  evicted  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  Cummin.  Of  these  14  or  16  were  evicted.  There  were  seven  evicted  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Cryne,  and  one  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Pratt  in  my  own  parish  in  one 
year,  at  least  within  twelve  months. 

85.384.  That  year  was  1880  ? — 1880,  between  June  1880  and  March  1881. 

85.385.  Did  crime  follow  those  evictions  ?— No. 

85.386.  Somehow  or  another  in  1882  you  began  to  have  more  crime,  down  towards 
the  end  of  1882.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  important  parish,  but  of  the  district 
round,  the  general  district  ?— Not  that  I  am  particularly  aware  of  except  what  is 

alleged  as  to  the  Mayo  Conspiracy. 

85.387.  You  have  nothing  to  dissent  from  in  those  particulars  —  JNo. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

'  85,388.  My  Lord,  there  is  a  reference  to  P.  W.  Nally.  There  is,  I  am  certain,  a 
witness  for  the  -“Times”  who  said  that  P.  W.  Nally  was  not  a  Land  Leaguer,  but 

was  an  opponent  of  the  Land  League.  . 

(The  President.)  You  will  look  for  it.  It  is  not  present  to  my  mind,  it  anybody 

said  it  you  will  point  us  to  it.  -%  r  TT  i  ±.  .  v 

85,388 a.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  want  to  refer,  please,  Father  McHale,  to  the  evictions, 

and  I  will  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  them.  In  your  experience,  did  evictions 
cause  crime,  as  a  general  rule  ? — Certainly,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  calculated 

85.389.  During  the  existence  of  the  Land  League  in  your  district,  was  there  much 

crime  in  your  district  ? — None.  .  ...  0  , 

85.390.  Did  crime  commence  in  your  district,  as  my  friends  put  it,  in  loo2,  alter 
the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed  ? — After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League. 

85.391.  Is  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact. 

85.392.  Mainly  commenced  in  1882  ? — Yes.  . 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  How  do  you  make  that  out  according  to  this  table  taking 

the  whole  county.  I  do  not  see  that  from  this. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  was  asking  as  to  February  and  March- 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  In  1881  the  crime  is  worse — that  is  in  Mayo. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  I  hope  my  friend  will  not  hold  to  saying  I  said  crime  commenced 

^  1882-  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .... 
(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  return,  for  it  is  rather  important — the 

return  of  evictions,  and  the  return  of  crimes  in  the  same  paper  made  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  got  the  manuscript.  In  the  first  place  I  will  read  the  evictions. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  year? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  will  read  them  out  from  1871,  onwards;  m  Mayo  21,  49,  64, 
157?  66 — I  am  reading  them  out  from  year  to  year — 66,  12,  32,  47,  and  that  brings  it 
up  to  1878,  47  being  the  families  evicted  in  1878. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  And  35  outrages.  . 

(Mr.B.  T.Beid.)  I  am  going  to  read  that  now.  35  outrages,  47  families  evicted. 
Then  we  come  to  the  next  year,  178  outrages  and  77  families  evicted.  The  next  year, 
343  outrages  and  106  families  evicted.  That  is  1880.  The  next  year  is  308  outrages 

and  244  families  evicted.  >  «- 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  You  see  they  double  the  evictions  there.. 

(Mr.  T.  Beid.)  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  deal  with  that  reasoning  hereafter.  In 
dealing  with  statistics  of  this  character,  I  should  say  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect 
absolute  precisions.  But  these,  of  course,  1  rely  upon  as  being  extremely  significant. 
I  should  like  to  give  your  Lordships  1882, 146  crimes  and  291  families  evicted.  i  hen 
it  proceeds  45  and  401.  Of  course,  I  have  to  deal  with  all  that  in  argument  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  it  hereafter. 
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i  L; Lo‘rend  aray- Th^  ^  %>*  h^  and 

Wh6ther  Father  McHale  has  his  book 
we  need  look 'a™' the^^Wh^di^the^W  inT'oT'^f  th**  ™  “ay  k“ow  wlleth«‘- 

of  LabardaneandtheotheratBallina  7  g  °“e  °f  them  18  th®  Land  League 

85,395.  Do  you  know  when  they  beo-an  2 _ n«Q  u  T  ,  * 

other  began  in  February  1884  or  1885*  XThe  7 ?  ;be£an’ 1  tkink>  in  March  1880;  the 

*  ^  11,16  Books  were  landed  to  by  Mr.  Reid.] 

(M-  7?  r ■  n  W?  ™“ES  LEARr  SWOrn :  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  to. 

case  from  hard"' treatment  "Tt  TnTfe^0  tkems?Ives  ha™  suffered  in  their  own 
might  call  a  case  or  two  for  the  £r£^„$I,'!h,t  y°Ur  Lordsh‘Ps  said  we 

iwL  4* s  *£■” nen’  7  are  from 

»  M  Ion  becomrCat6 ^  1  ^  . 

85  *399  tt  ^a.rm  at  a  rental  of  20Z.  ? _ Yes  it  was 

85,oJ9.  Lntil  what  time  ? _ Tn  rbo  f.yiiro  •  ’  Ie*  >  *t  was. 

'  o,4Uw.  Had  rent  been  paid  then  ? _ AFr>  4-^11 

85.403.  Twelve  months  was  it?— Yes  “d  Was  ln  arrears- 

85.404.  And  did  you  take  a  lease  ? _ T  bad  f  +  i  •! 

85.405.  At  what  rental  ?-At  lol  take  lt 

X54n-'  wa‘  *S.an  '“crease  from  20L  to  48 1.  ?— Yes. 
passed  ?— No^he3  would0'™™4  rafn™ ‘con^6  fT*  C°Urt  When  the  Land  Act  was  first 

is^sS?  =4-  - d  GW  Ihad" 

f£  ^  fg  -  hea7that  Z  ^ 

85,409.  When  the  La^d  Ac^ 

and  was  your  rent  fixed  at  227.  10s.  ? _ Yes  I  Cas 6 served ^°U  .then.&°  into  the  court,, 

the  agent  and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  reduction  Hp  mtk  an  ejectment  by 

him  I  had  a  young  family  and  eon  Id  nru  v  °n‘  i  e  sai(*  be  would  not  I  told 
if  I  had  20  I  should  go  out  Pay  rt  Sny  l0ngeri  he  8aid  he  did  not  care 

85.41 1.  [(Mr  lWw‘  '8  k“  name  ?~J-  H-  Carroll. 

same  time  or  about  then  ther6  °ther  tenanta  who  had  to  take  leases  at  the 

85.412.  Many?— Two. 

-NoreduSm  a”y  reductions  g!™n  to  them  until  the  Land  Act  of  1887  passed  ? 

and  did  everything  I  could *^1  Nearly'  kiTed^Tlelf^  t*7  your  rent  ?— 1  worked  hard 
and^trymg  to  pay  it  as  long  as  I  could.  '  d  T'  *  7‘ng  t0  keeP  “P  to  my  work 

Sweeney,' dcfyoil  Crtto  tt.Y  7°R  ?“?*  to>  S"llira"  — 

a  year.  were  reduced  to  ?— Reduced  by  half,  from  30! 

85,410.  Each  reduced  from  301.  to  151.? _ Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

fi  lls'  h'!]™  dld  y0!‘  "°  int0  this  farm  ?— In  1874 
from  my  fathe  y°U  PUr°  *he  mterest  of  any  person  in  it  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

If  4 20 "  ?nd  n  ,a”  °Id  lease  ? — Me  had. 

0,4 "°-  An  old  iaaee  ?— What  was  that  ? 


I  got  it 
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85.421.  What  was  the  term  of  his  lease  ? — The  term  was  nearly  out,  from  15  to  20 
years  from  that  to  run. 

85.422.  What  was  the  date  of  the  lease  ;  from  what  time  did  the  term- run  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  exactly.  It  was  my  father  bought  the  interest  before  from  another  man 
in  the  same  farm. 

85.423.  Your  father  bought  the  interest  ? — Yes,  he  paid  out  the  farmer. 

85.424.  Do  you  not  know  the  date  of  your  own  lease,  the  lease  under  which  you 
held  yourself,  from  what  time  it  began  to  run"? — I  took  the  lease,  myself,  in  1875. 

85.425.  The  new  lease  ? — Well,  I  had  to  give  up  the  old  lease. 

85’426.  From  what  time  did  the  old  lease  run  ? — I  could  not  tell. 

85.427.  Was  it  in  1850? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  you.  I  could  not  tell  you 
about  it. 

85.428.  How  many  years  of  it  had  to  run  ? — There  were  about  20  years,  I  suppose, 
to  run  of  the  old  lease. 

85.429.  You  were  in  therewith  the  lease;  you  had  your  lease? — I  had  the  old 
lease. 

85.430.  And  20  years  of  the  old  lease  was  to  run? — Yes. 

85.431.  Why  were  you  to  give  it  up  ? — I  had  to  give  it  up.  The  land  was  in  arrear, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  pay  the  arrears,  and  I  was  served  then  with  notice  to  quit,  and 
he  compelled  me  to  take  the  new  lease  of  100  years. 

85.432.  How  could  you  be  served  with  such  a  notice  to  quit  ? — I  went  to  Cork  and 
tendered  them  20 l. 

85.433.  What  rent  was  in  arrear  ;  how  much  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  he  said  the  land 
was  in  arrear. 

85.434.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  know  the  amount  of  rent  that  was  in 
arrear  ? — I  knew  there  was  no  settled  account.  There  were  no  receipts  for  the  land 
for  12  years  before,  for  money  or  rent,  everything  was  going  on  in  account  between 
them. 

85.435.  What  was  the  name  ? — Alexander  McCarthy. 

85.436.  Of  Cork  ? — Yes,  a  butter  merchant. 

85.437.  Did  you  ascertain  at  all  how  much  was  in  arrear? — I  ascertained  something 
about  the  arrears  but  I  could  not  ascertain  exactly,  I  ascertained  it  was  about  300?. 

( The  President.)  Arrears  of  what  ? 

(Mr.  Atkinson.)  Of  rent. 

85.438.  (The  President.)  Of  course  I  know  that.  I  understand  you  to  say  it  was 
your  father’s  ? — Certainly  it  was,  my  Lord. 

85.439.  Did  you  not  discover  there  were  arrears  ? — I  never  knew  more  than  that. 

85.440.  Did  you  afterwards  discover  what  rent  was  in  arrear  ? — It  went  on  from 
year  to  year. 

85.441.  Did  you  discover  how  many  years  were  in  arrear? — I  did  when  I  spent  a 
year  on  the  farm.  I  went  to  Cork  and  I  tendered  20?.  and  asked  for  a  receipt. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  He  said  there  were  no  receipts  for  the  12  years  before. 

85.442.  (The  President.)  He  used  the  word  arrears,  in  connexion  with  it.  Did  you 
mean  that,  I  want  to  understand  it.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  asserted  by  anybody 
there  were  12  years’  arrears  ? — No,  sir,  I  never  heard  it ;  there  had  been  no  talking 
about  it  until  I  spent  12  months  in  the  farm,  and  I  went  to  Cork,  my  Lord,  and 
tendered  20Z. 

(The  President.)  He  cannot  give  an  intelligent  answer,  and  he  cannot  give  any 
explanation,  and  every  time  one  asks  an  explanation  he  seems  to  make  it  more  involved 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.443.  Attend  to  me  for  a  moment.  When  you  came  to  this  dic^  you  ascertain 
whether  there  had  been  a  settlement  for  some  time  past  ? — I  thought  the  rent  was 
already  settled  between  my  father  and  the  landlord. 

85.444.  Never  mind  that.  Did  you  find  afterwards  an  application  made  for  rent  to 
you  ? — I  did. 

85.445.  What  was  the  claim  for  reut?— I  did  not  know  it  for  12  months  afterwards. 

85.446.  Afterwards,  when  you  did  know  it,  how  much  was  the  rent  claimed  ? — 
When  I  went  to  pay  the  rent  I  paid  the  whole  rent  of  20Z.,  and  I  asked  the  landlord 
for  a  receipt,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  give  me  the  receipt  as  there  were  arrears. 
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85,447.  Did  you  know  whether  the  receipt  was  (or  rent  or  for  other  things  ''—It  was 
forwent  and  money  together.  There  had  been  no  receipts  for  12  years'  betwlen 

®jd  7?u  know  wkat  was  d™  for  rent  at  all?— Indeed,  I  did  not. 

’ .  h  ltr7;a3’  70U  sa-v‘  ie  forced  you  to  take  a  lease  for  100  years  at  481  a 
year,  is  that  it  ? — That  is  so.  J  a 

^85,450.  And  you  never  had  an  account  at  all  of  that  until  you  got  possession  ?— 

S'  T'/id'V  think’  m7  Lord'  1  haTO  n>ade  it  as  clear  as  I  can  » 

(The  President.)  Yes  you  put  it  from  your  point  of  view  ;  but  in  order  that  we  mav 
form  any  opinion  whether  this  was  an  oppressive  act,  we  must  know  what  the  operation 

ol was‘  a"d^.T  ™f\there  wa3  111  arreara.  and  how  much  had  been  paid. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  RmL)  That  is  so.  The  witness,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  have  an 

McHale  *  ^  ^  S‘r  H<mIy  Ja“eS’  WisheS  *°  aSk  a  qUestion  of  Father 

85,451.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  My  learned  friend  must  have  been  under  some  mistake 
Imder  the  21st  section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for 
the  man  to  have  gone  and  got  it  set  aside  if  it  was  forced  upon  him  '-No  I  employed 
counsel  on  that,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  two.  ^  ’  mP10jea 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  remember  the  discussion  as  your  Lordship  knows,  as  to  what 

was  necessary  to  prove  that  a  lease  was  obtained  by  threat  of  eviction  or  under 
influence. 

( The  President.)  Of  course. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  And,  of  course,  the  law  was  altered  in  view  of  that  in  1887  but 
1  will  not  discuss  that  now.  5 


The  Rev.  Father  McHale  recalled  ;  further  cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

8 0.452.  I  daresay  there  may  be  some  explanation,  but  I  do  not  appreciate  what  vou 
have  written  here  at  present.  We  have  a  book  here  that  you  have  produced.  There 
is  the  3rd  of  July  and  then  the  18th  of  July.  You  see  that  ?— Yes.  P 

85.453.  Those  seem  to  be  the  dates  as  they  run,  from  July  4th  of  different  receipts. 

^fortT?  — Yes^  15th  "  &t  a  meetin£  of  the  Land  Leagu©  Committee  held,”  and 

85.454.  Now,  before  that  entry  of  July  18th,  there  is  one  whole  page  gone? _ The 

leaves,  -L  tfiiiiK. 

85.455.  And  the  page  torn  off  another  ? — Yes. 

85.456.  Now  in  the  heading  of  the  portion  of  the  other;  “  November  28th  1880  at  a 
‘‘meeting  of  the  branch  of  Labardane.”  and  then  it  stops,  and  that  is  torn  away. 

I  here  is  another  leaf  you  have  written  I  see.  I  suppose  there  is  some  explanation 
what  explanation  can  you  give  about  it  ? — A  man  named  William  Barrett  was  present 
on  that  occasion.  F 

85.457.  On  what  occasion  ?— On  the  occasion  on  which  this  note  was  taken  •  these 

rough  notes  were  then  taken.  ’ 

80.458.  Excuse  me.  Y  ou  see  that  will  not  do  ? — The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 

November  28th,  1880.  6 

85  459.  And  he  was  present  in  November  1880  ? — Yes. 

85.460.  What  did  he  do  ?— He  wrote  out  the  minutes  in  this  paper  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing. 

85.461.  Now,  slowly.  He  wrote  that  out  ? — Yes. 

85.462.  At  that  moment  were  the  records  of  the  July  meeting  in  or  not ? _ Thev 

were  in  of  course  long  before.  '  J 

85.463.  How  did  he  write  in  November  then,  which  would  be  after?— It  was  the 
first  time  ever  he  wrote  these  minutes. 

85  464.  Do  you  represent  that  a  blank  sheet  had  been  left  ?— Oh,  yes,  blank  sheets 
had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  getting  receipts  from  the  tenants  who  had  been 
receiving  money  from  me,  and  the  other  secretary  wrote  the  minutes  in  this.  I 
instructed  him  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  that  I  might 
be  able  to  fill  them  m  in  my  own  handwriting  and  I  did  so. 
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85.465.  You  represent  that  the  man  who  could  see  that  the  minutes  of  July  had 
been  entered  in  the  book  made  the  entry  of  the  November  proceedings  before  the 
July  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

85.466.  Now  then  go  on,  what  did  you  do? — I  took  them  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  order. 

85.467.  ( The  President.)  The  very  pages  ? — Yes,  and  the  very  words. 

85.468.  Never  mind  the  words,  the  pages,  did  you  put  the  very  page  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I 
tore  out  the  page  and  copied  them  in  in  their  order. 

85.469.  It  is  a  very  bad  thing  to  tear  anything  out  of  a  book  ? — Oh,  my  Lord,  if  I 

had  known  this - 

85.470.  I  know,  I  am  giving  you  a  piece  of  advice  generally  ? — For  which  I  am 
greatful,  my  Lord. 

85.471.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Having  re-entered  them  do  you  happen  to  have  kept  the 
pages  or  not  ? — No,  I  did  not;  they  were  re-entered  I  swear  at  that  time. 

85.472.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  that  at  present.  November  28th,  do 
I  understand  you,  Father  McHale,  you  took  them  and  inserted  them,  and  wrote  them 
exactly  and  precisely  the  same  ? — Yes. 

85.473.  You  know  what  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

85.474.  Verbatim,  et  liberatim  ? — Yes. 

85.475.  Not  a  word  different  ? — There  may  have  been  an  embellishment  of  language 
on  my  own  part,  but  the  substance  and  meaning  is  the  same. 

85.476.  ( The  President.)  You  mean  by  that  that  the  man  who  made  the  original  note 
was  somewhat  illiterate  ? — Yes. 

85.477.  And  you  improved  the  language? — Yes  ;  but  the  resolutions  are  the  same  iu 
substance. 

85.478.  ( Sir  E.  James.;  I  only  point  out  to  you  this,  that  in  this  you  had  the 
original  record  of  the  man’s  writing  of  November  28th,  I  can  read  these  words,  “  At  a 
meeting  of  a  branch  of  the  Lxhardane  ”  ? — That  shows  how  it  was. 

85.479.  ( The  President.)  Why? — “  At  a  meeting  of  a  branch  of  the  Lahardane.” 

( Sir  H.  James.)  I  think  it  will  be  Land  League. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  A  branch  of  the  Lahardane  Land  League. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Pardon  me. 

85.480.  (Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  There  would  not  be  two  branches  of  the  Lahardane  Land 
League  ? — No. 

85.481.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Of  the  Lahardine  Land  League  apparently.  Now  I  turn 
to  your  copy,  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  copied  this  ? — Yes. 

85.482.  It  is,  “  At  a  meeting  of  the  L.  L.  Committee  held  on  the  above  ”  ? — Yes. 

85.483.  That,  of  course,  is  not  verbatim? — That  is  put  in  a  proper  form  •  I  sav  I 
embellished  it. 

85.484.  The  only  other  word  on  a  line  that  is  left,  in  the  very  smallest  portion  of  it 

that  we  can  read,  is  the  one  word  “of;”  I  cannot  find  any  “of”  in  your  copy? _ I 

admit  there  might  be  some  change  in  the  language,  not  in  the  meaning,  certainly. 

85.485.  There  is  no  “  of  ”  here  in  the  second  line  in  this  copy,  it  does  not  come  in. 
Now,  one  word  more.  In  your  copy  I  do  not  find — it  is  very  minute  criticism  I  admit 
— but  I  do  not  find  any  name  copied  that  ends  with  “  rnell  ”  which  I  do  find  here. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Parnell  that  is. 

85.486.  (Sir  H.  James.)  In  the  torn  leaf  I  find  “rnell”  which  my  friend  Mr.  Reid 
thinks  is  “  Parnell  ?  ” — It  might  be  Barrett. 

85.487.  No,  it  is  not  ? — Look  at  the  word  “  Barrett  ”  in  the  other  and  see. 

85.488.  It  is  not  Barrett,  it  is  “  rnell  ”  ? — It  is  Barrett,  and  it  was  Barrett. 

85.489.  How  do  you  spell  Barrett  with  “  nell?  ” 

(The  President.)  How  do  you  mean  ? 

85.490.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Uo  you  represent  that  that  represents  Barrett;  there  is 
an  “  n  ”  in  it  certainly.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  looking  at  the  torn  portion,  there  is  “  n,” 

and,  as  I  read  it,  “  nell.”  That  is  as  I  read  it,  and  so  does  Mr.  Reid  ? _ Where  is  it i 

(The  book  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 

85.491.  That  is  part  of  the  resolution  ;  now  show  me  any  word  in  your  copy  that 
ends  with  “  rnell  ?  ” — I  am  certain  this  does  not  refer  to  the  minutes ;  that  it  is  not  the 
second  leaf,  it  may  be  possibly  a  receipt  signed  by  some  of  the  persons  to  whom  I 
money.  (The  boak  was  handed  to  the  President.) 
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(The  President.)  Well,  I  see  what  you  mean. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Can  you  find  any  receipt  with  that  name. 

85.492.  (The  President.)  Refer  me  to  the  page  where  you  copied  it  ?— In  this  one. 

85.493.  (The  President .)  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  what  it  was  ? — It  may  be 
possibly  my  Lord,  a  receipt — a  receipt  passed  to  me  by  some  person  or  another. 

85.494.  Why  should  that  have  been  cut  out  ? — I  do  not  know,  my  Lord 

85.495.  I  thought  you  did  it  ?— It  was  true  I  did  it,  I  did  it  at  that  time,  10  vears 

ago.  J 

85.496.  You  do  not  remember  why  ? — No. 

85.497.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Now  I  have  asked  you  a  question  about  this,  and  you  have 
also  produced  the  minutes  of  the  Land  League  ?— No,  the  Ballina  National  League. 

85.498.  Does  this  book  represent  the  League  meetings  from  the  very  commencement  ? 
—No,  not  from  the  commencement,  from  the  time  that  that  gentleman  became 
secretary,  Mr.  Beirne,  I  was  secretary  before  that,  and  there  were  no  minutes. 

85.499.  What  strikes  me  is  this  ;  if  these  had  been  the  minutes  of  the  League,  the 
secretary  seems  to  resign  at  the  first  meeting.  Just  see.  You  say  no  minutes  were 
entered  before  this  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

85.500.  Did  this  refer  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ballina  Branch  ?— Their  minutes 
were  taken. 

85.501.  Oh  no,  you  must  really  give  your  attention  to  this  “  On  Sunday,  February 

27th,  1887,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ballina  Branch  took  place?— Yes,  I  will  explain 

to  you  how  that  is;  there  was  a  branch  formed  in,  I  think  1884,  there  were  two 
meetings.  ISo  minutes  of  those  meetings  were  taken.  Then  there  was  no  meeting 
held  until  13  months  after  that  again,  and  then  a  new  branch  was  formed,  of  which 
there  never  was  a  meeting  at  all. 

85.502.  Why  is  this  called  the  first  meeting  ? — Because  this  is  practically  the  Ballina 
branch,  and  the  other  is  not. 

85.503.  Had  you  any  secretary  of  this  branch  before  then  ?— Yes,  I  was  secretary. 

85.504.  Who  was  he  ? — I  was,  myself. 

85.505.  Any  other  ? — Mr.  Bernard  Egan  was  for  the  one  occasion. 

85.506.  Which  meeting  ?— The  branch  that  was  formed  the  following  year  ;  that  is 
the  first  meeting  at  which  the  honorary  secretary  placed  his  resignation. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  10. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Harrington  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.507.  Are  you  sub-editor  now  of  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ”  ? _ Yes. 

85.508.  And  up  to  the  end  of  1880  were  you  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  ”  ? — Yes. 

85.509.  And  during  1879  and  1880  were  you  attending  at  a  large  number  of  Land 
League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

85.510.  In  Cork? — In  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 

85.511.  Did  you  also  attend  meetings  in  1881  and  1882? — Yes,  for  the  “  Freeman’s 
Journal  ”  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

85.512.  I  wish  to  ask,  at  those  meetings  did  you  hear  references  to  outrages  by  the 

speakers  on  the  platform  ? — Yes.  J 

85.513.  Constant? — Constant  ;  frequent. 

85.514.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  references  ? — Discouraged  crime  and  denounced 
crime  m  very  strong  terms. 

85.515.  Have  you  got  a  dozen  or  so  of  those  instances? — Yes. 

85.516.  Will  you  kindly  hand  them  to  me  ? — You  will  see  them  marked  there. 

85.517.  Are  they  marked? — Yes.  ( The  same  were  handed  to  Mr.  Reid.) 

85.518.  These  are  extracts  from  the  newspaper? — Yes,  from  the  “  Cork  Herald.” 

^erer>1S  °.je  01!  ^  lsfc  SePtember  in  Limerick  ?— The  extracts  are  marked. 

85.520.  ( The  President.)  What  year? — 1880,  my  Lord. 

85.521.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  this  the  1st  September  1880? — That  is  1879  the  first 

one.  ’ 

^Tm  Q  Reid-)  My  Lords,  it  is  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  League 

(Mr  H.  James.)  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  that  my  friend  shall  use  a  copy  I  do  not 
want  each  paper  produced,  but  all  I  ask  is  that  we  shall  see  these  extracts,  and  we  will 
afterwards  see  the  context,  and  see  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  whole  report 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly ;  I  will  hand  the  thing  to  my  learned  friend  bodily 

(Ihe  President.).  Then  they  will  be  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  the  witness  recalled 
Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  from  what  report  they  are  taken  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Oh,  yes ;  these  happen  to  be  the  reports  in  the  “  Cork  Daily 
Herald.  I  was  only  asking  this  witnesses  to  particular  meetings  which  happen  to 
be  reported.  Then  I  have  another  question.  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  my  friend 
with  a  copy  of  this.  r  J  J 

(The  President.)  I  must  add  another  question.  Are  you  giving  the  dates  of  the 
meeting  or  the  dates  of  the  report  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  the  report. 

{The  President.)  The  1st  of  September  1879,  a  certain  report  found  in  the  “  Cork 
Daily  Herald  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  so. 

(The  President.)  I  will  take  that  throughout. 

(Mr .  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  so. 

M  w-irlst  ^Ptrb6r*  *IrLPar?e11  Present’  Mr-  W-  H-  O’Sullivan,  M.P., 

4t  Mr‘  Wlbiam  Atmaham.  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Clery  in  his  opening  address  said  he 
came  there  to  protect  order,  to  protect  property,  to  protect  the  peace  and 
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prosperity  of  the  land.  There  was  a  charge  of  confiscation  made  against  this  * 
“  movement  of  the  tenant  farmers.  They  did  not  seek  confiscation,  but  a 
reduction  of  rent.  They  did  not  want  to  be  connected  with  Communism  or 
“  with  international  societies.  Their  object  was  to  secure  the  peace  and  pros- 
“  perity  of  the  country  by  legal  and  peaceful  means,  by  the  sanction  of  law  and 
“  Parliament. 

“  (A  voice  :  Three  cheers  for  Fenianism.) 

“  The  Rev.  speaker  said  they  did  not  want  any  cheers  for  Fenianism  there/’ 

The  18th  of  September  : — 

“  At  a  meeting  of  tenant  farmers  at  Kanturk,  on  Wednesday  the  17th  instant, 

“  the  Rev.  Canon  Dennehy,  P.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Mahon,  P.P., 
Boherbee,  said  :  ‘  If  a  farmer  is  evicted  from  his  farm  unjustly  let  it  remain 
“  ‘  vacant ;  they  wanted  no  stealing,  they  wanted  no  violence,  they  wanted  no 
‘  turbulence  ;  by  using  violence  they  only  played  into  the  hands  of  the  many  ; 

“  ‘  they  had  a  plain,  simple,  legal,  practical  remedy  in  their  hands.’  ” 

26th  of  September : — 

“  At  a  meeting  in  Listowel,  county  Kerry,  on  Thursday  25th  September,  with 
“  respect  to  the  prevailing  depression  in  agricultural  affairs,  contingents  from 
“  surrounding  districts  and  from  county  Limerick  attended.  Rev.  Michael 
O’Sullivan,  P.P.,  Ballylongford,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Harrington  was  present.” 

( The  Witness.)  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting;  I  did  not  report  that  meeting. 

85,522.  I  beg  your  pardon,  at  all  events,  it  is  in  the  newspaper.  I  will  not  ask  you 
anything  more  about  it.  My  friend  does  not  object  upon  that  ground. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  It  is  published  in  the  newspaper,  and  I  will  take  it  until  something 
is  shown  to  displace  it. 

( Mr.  R.  T.  Reid)  : — 

“  The  rev.  chairman  in  his  opening  address  said  :  ‘  He  who  commits  a  crime 
“  ‘  gives  to  the  enemy,’  which  was  received  with  loud  and  continued  cheering.” 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  I  am  reading  extracts,  merely  passages,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity. 

20th  of  October  : — 

*•  Meeting  at  Ballymacoda,  county  Cork,  Rev.  C.  Fielding,  in  the  chair,  pro- 
“  posed  that,  whilst  denouncing  that  portion  of  the  press  and  a  section  of  the 
“  landlords  who  say  we  are  conspiring  against  the  payment  of  fair  and  just  rents, 

“  we  ask  the  landlords  to  come  to  our  assistance  by  giving  reasonable  abatements 
“  which  three  bad  years  demand,  and  that  no  such  thing  as  violence,  force,  or 
“  intimidation  was  sought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  landlords  in  this  period 
“  of  wide-spread  distress.  They  (the  farmers)  should  keep  cool  and  quiet,  and 
“  not  give  their  enemies  a  chance  of  traducing  them.” 

6th  of  December  : — 

“  Meeting  at  Nenagh,  county  Tipperary,  on  14th  December,  Mr.  O’Sullivan, 

“  M.P.,  wrote  saying  that - ” 

Well,  that  is  only  a  statement  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  a  letter. 

( Sir  E.  James.)  I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend,  if  he  will,  to  say  whether  these 
speeches  were  made  at  the  Land  League  meetings,  because  this  is  a  very  early  date  we 
are  on  now,  or  whether  they  were  made  at  more  open  or  general  meetings  than  the 
Land  League  meetings. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  ask. 

85.523.  We  know  the  Land  League  was  not  started  until  October  1879  ? — Yes. 

85.524.  And  I  have  read  three  extracts  ? — All  these  speakers  became  very  prominent 
in  the  League  immediately  afterwards,  in  a  month  or  two  afterwards. 

85.525.  These  are  the  speeches  of  people  who  took  a  prominent  part  afterwards  ? — 
Yes,  immediately  afterwards. 

( The  President.)  That  seems  to  be  germain  to  the  matter,  because,  no  doubt,  there 
must  have  been,  we  have  seen  it  long  ago,  before  the  time  of  the  actual  organisation 
of  the  League,  a  time  during  which  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for  it. 
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( Sir  H.  James.)  I  quite  agree. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  so.  How  I  come  to  1880  : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Hewmarket,  county  Cork,  15th  February,” - 

I  think  that  is  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  I  should  think  so. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.) — 

“James  Byrne,  chairman;  Rev.  J.  Greene,  C.C.,  said,  he  would  not  stand  on 
any  platform  and  tell  the  people  to  pay  no  rents ;  he  would  say  pay  what  is  fair 
“  and  just.  T.  D.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Davitt  present.” 

I  am  only  dealing  with  violence.  . 

21st  of  June  : — 

“  Ballyduff,  county  Kerry,  Land  meeting,  20th  June,  Rev.  T.  Enright,  P.P., 
“  Causeway,  chair ;  T.  Harrington,  Rev.  Father  O’Connor,  P.P.,  proposing  a  resolu- 
“  tion,  said  they  were  there  for  a  legal  constitutional  purpose,  no  violence  should 
f*  be  encouraged.  Mr.  Thomas  Dawling  seconded  it.” 

5th  of  July : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Cloyne,  4th  instant,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  Bally- 
“  macoda,  county  Cork,  chairman,  said  :  In  conclusion,  he  asked  them  to  be 
“  reasonable,  moderate,  not  to  use  violent  language  that  may  disturb  the  peace  of 
“  the  district.  Mr.  Brown  said :  He  would  tell  them  to  be  careful  of  what  they 
“  said,  and  act  within  the  constitution. 

“  Cloyne  branch  established.” 

11th  of  July  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Clawes,  near  Dumnanway,  10th  instant,  Thomas  Faller, 
chairman.  Mr.  Farrell,  chairman  Cork  Land  League,  cautioned  the  people  against 
doing  anything  against  the  law  or  doing  any  damage  to  property.  A  man  who 
“  commits  a  crime  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.” 

12th  of  July  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Cork  City,  11th  instant,  E.  J.  Farrel  presided.  He 
said  that  the  Land  League  had  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  commission 
“  of  crime  throughout  the  county,  and  it  was  the  safety-valve  to  discharge  the 
feelings  of  tho  people ;  no  good  would  be  got  for  the  country  if  the  people 
committed  any  crime,  for  if  they  did  the  Land  League  might  as  well  stop 
“  altogether.” 

2nd  of  August : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Millstreet,  1st  August.  Very  Rev.  Canon  M’Mahon. 
P.P.,  Boberbee,  presided  and  said:  I  make  two  requests  to  you,  to  make  no 
“  personal  allusions  or  references,  from  which  no  good  can  result,  ypu  may  make 
“  an  enemy  where  perhaps  you  could  create  a  friend,  we  war  but  with  a  system  ; 
“  also  let  there  not  come  from  anyone  threats,  foolish  and  driftless,  such  as 
“  *  bullets  ’  and  ‘  lead,’  it  is  the  merest  humbug  ;  we  are  not  here  to  shoot  or  burn, 
“  but  are  here  to  fight  for  the  people  within  the  land.  (Cheers.)  Rev.  Jas.’ 
“  Greene,  C.C.,  advised  those  present  to  agitate  within  the  law  and  constitution.” 

.  9th  of  August : — 

“  Land  meeting,  Lisgpold,  county  Cork  (deputation  from  Cork  Land  League). 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Mahony,  C.C.,  in  the  chair,  said:  I  would  ask  you  that  there  be 
“  nothing  said  or  done  that  will  give  those  opposed  to  you  an  opportunity  of  com- 
“  plaining ;  speak  strongly  if  you  like,  but  speak  prudently.  Mr.  O’Brien,  Cork 
Land  League,  said  :  The  Land  League  did  not  wish  to  rob  the  landlord  of  his 
“  just  claims,  and  asked  the  people  to  be  always  led  by  their  clergymen.” 

]7th  of  August: — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Knocknagree,  15th  instant.  Rev.  G.  O’Leary,  C.C., 
“  presided,  and  said  :  They  were  not  there  to  injure  anyone,  or  to  take  anything 
“  belonging  to  another,  or  injure  any  man,  or  break  the  law.” 
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6th  of  September : — 

“  Land  meeting  at  Miltown,  Malhay,  county  Clare,  5th  instant.” 

(TJie  Witness.)  _  Of  course  I  may  say  I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting  ? 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  No,  but  Sir  Henry  has  assented  to  our  reading  it. 

M  Ja^er  White,  P.P.,  presiding,  who  said  :  They  were  not  assembled 

there  to  invade  the  just  rights  of  any  man  or  any  class  of  men.  They  were 
‘‘  never  plunderers  or  robbers  ;  they  should  pay  their  just  claims,  and  until  they 
can  pay  the  purchase  money  of  their  farms,  pay  a  just  rent.” 

7 th  of  September : — 


U 


u 


,  Laild  League  meeting,  Clonakilty,  on  5th  instant,  Mr.  D.  Nyham,  presided, 
and  said  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  League  were  legal  and  constitutional  it 
would  do  no  wrong  or  injustice  to  any  party,  but  protect  the  interests  of  poor 
tenants  who  might  be  harshly  dealt  with.  1 

“  Branch  established.” 


85.526.  May  I  ask  here,  Mr.  Harrington,  these  meetings  are  very  shortly  reported 
Are  these  extracts  or  are  they  the  reports  themselves  ?— Extracts  from  the  reports. 

85.527.  The  extracts  I  suppose  of  these  meetings  where  the  greatest  men  were  not 
present  were  short  reports  ? — Short  reports,  certainly. 

85.528.  Then  18th  of  October : — ] 

J 

“  Branch  Irish  Land  League,  established,  Kilmallock,  17th  October 
“  Land  League  meeting  at  Bantry  on  17th  instant ;  establishment  of  branch 
“  Rev.  Canon  Shmkwin  in  the  chair.” 


1  hat  is  the  instance,  my  Lord,  which  I  think  has  already  been  referred  to  and  the 
speech  proved  expressly  by  Canon  Shinkwin  when  he  was  called. 

1 9th  October  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kingwilliamstown,  17th  instant.  Rev.  M.  McMahon 
P.P. .presided.  Rev.  T.  Quilter,  C.C.,  in  proposing  the  first  resolution  said  : 
Ihe  famines  with  which  they  had  been  threatened,  the  charity  by  which 
they  had  been  sustained  last  year,  the  flight  of  ejectment  processes  over  the 
land,  their  midnight  outrages  and  attacks,  and,  above  all,  the  agrarian  outrages 
“  and  crimes  which  they  deplored,  these  had  made  up  the  logic  of  facts  that 
“  condemned  the  Irish  land  system ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nunan,  president 
“  Kanturk  Land  League ;  present  at  meeting,  T.  Harrington,  Tralee.” 

25th  of  October,  1880 : — 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Kilmallock,  24th  instant,  Rev.  M.  O’Clery  P  P 
“  presiding.  Mr.  Michael  Ryan,  J.P.,  in  seconding  a  resolution  said  that  ever y- 
“  one  of  them  should  be  a  peace  officer  and  Land  Leaguer.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  said 
“  tbat  the  man  who  would  use  the  expression  ‘  Shoot  the  landlords  ’  was  doing  the 
“  present  movement  a  great  deal  of  injury  at  present.  The  rev.  chairman  said, 
“  they  would  never  draw  the  people  into  rash  or  foolish  proceedings,  but  would’ 
“  secure  their  ends  constitutionally  and  properly.” 


Same  date : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  City  of  Cork,  23rd  instant.  E.  J.  Farrell,  presiding, 
“  said  Wey  disclaimed  ever  having  made  violent  speeches,  or  had  heard  them  at 
“  Land  League  meetings.  This  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  John  O’Brien.”, 

26th  of  October  1880: — 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Castle-le-Bere,  county  Cork,  24th  instant.  Rev.  F. 
Larkin,  P.P.,  in  the  chair,  said :  Many  acts  had  recently  been  committed  that 
were  to  be  deplored  ;  outrages  had  been  committed  in  seven  or  eight  instances. 
He,  at  Castletown  and  Adregole  had  publicly  denounced  the  perpetrators ;  they 
“  could  nofc  be  denounced  in  language  strong  enough  ;  he  would  go  farther,  and 
“  say  by  none  were  they  denounced  more  strongly  than  by  the  Land  League 
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“  [A  voice:  ‘We  will  denounce  them.’]  They  should  all  try  and  stop  these 
outrages.  The  Rev.  lather  G-arrey,  C.C.,  said:  He  hoped  no  cowardly  ruffian 
would  attempt  to  commit  an  act  against  the  life  or  property  of  his  neighbour, 
“  for  it  would  bring  the  curse  of  God  with  it,  and  throw  disgrace  on  the  efforts  of 
the  noblest  sons  of  Ireland  (cheers) ;  let  no  man  be  impious  enough  to  injure 
his  neighbour’s  property,  or  raise  his  hand  against  his  fellow  creature. 
“  Mr.  McCarthy,  tenant  farmer,  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  T.  M.  Healv  was 
“  present.” 

3rd  of  November  1880: — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Knocknagree  and  Rathmore,  Mr.  P.  O’Leary  in  the 
chair  (held  on  1st  instant).  The  chairman  brought  forward  a  case  of  alleged 
“  milicious  burning  in  the  locality.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
peacefully-disposed  people  of  the  district  did  not  look  up  to  such  cowardly 
“  outrages  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.” 

8th  of  November : — 

Land  League  meeting,  Kanturk,  7th  November,  T.  Nunan  presiding.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  hoped  anyone  having  a  grievance  would  not  have  recourse  to 
“  the  mean  and  unworthy  practice  of  threatening  letter  writing.” 

Same  date : — 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Killaloe,  county  Clare,  7th  November,  Rev.  Dr. 
Redmund,  P.P.,  presiding,  said  they  would  have  no  violence  which  would 
injure  the  cause  they  had  so  much  at  heart ;  we  have  no  sympathy  with  violence 
“  and  crime.” 

Same  date :  — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Cork  City,  7th  November,  Mr.  Ahern,  P.L.G., 
presiding.  Mr.  McCarthy  said  that  branches  of  the  Land  League  were  the  great 
“  means  of  preventing  outrages.  (Hear,  hear.)  ” 

Same  date  : — 

Land  League  meeting,  Mungret  and  Ferrybridge,  county  Limerick,  on  8th 
“  November.  The  chairman  drew  attention  to  the  placing  of  black  flag  on  o>ate- 
“  post  of  chapel,  with  a  threat  printed  thereon,  signed  ‘  Rory  of  the  Hills’  ;°this 
“  was  the  work  of  an  enemy  of  the  Land  League  movement.” 

85.529.  ( Sir  U.  James.)  Is  that  in  the  speech  ? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  evidently  a  report  of  what  he  said. 

85.530.  {Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Harrington,  is  this  verbatim  ? — I  was  not 
present  at  that  meeting. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  These  are  all  extracts  from  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald.” 

{Sir  H.  James.)  My  only  observation  is  that  it  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 

judge,  to  be  the  words  of  the  speaker.  It  may  have  been  the  statement  of  the 
editor. 

{The  President.)  More  probably  it  would  be  a  summary  of  what  the  speaker  said. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  so  purports  to  be.  Then  10th  of  November,  1880  :— 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Lyre,  near  Kanturk,  on  the  7th  instant,  Mr.  Buckley, 
P.L.G.,  presiding.  .  Mr.  Johnson,  concluding  his  speech,  condemned  the  practice 
of  writing  threatening  letters  to  landlords.  If  they  had  a  complaint  or  grievance 
“  come  into  the  Land  League  and  make  it.” 

On  the  14th  of  November  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Desert  on  the  14th  November,  D.  Donovan  in  the 
“  chair. 

“  Mr.  McNyhane  denied  that  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  deplored 
“  and  condemned  the  murder  near  Drummaleague.” 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Rosscarberry,  14th  November,  Rev.  Father  McCarthy 
presided.  He  said  the  Land  League  condemned  violence  of  any  kind  ;  they  did 
not  wish  to  excite  man  against  man  or  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.” 
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Then  22nd  of  November  1880  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Manane  Abbey,  county  Cork,  21st  instant,  Mr.  M. 
“  Davitt  said :  Nothing  tends  to  injure  our  cause  with  the  American  people  so 
“  much  as  the  occasional  acts  of  violence  which  injustice  prompts  some  to 
“  commit  in  parts  of  the  country.  The  landlords’  organs  here  and  in  England 
“  take  care  to  colour  these  occurrences,  and  represent  them  as  directly  resulting 
“  from  the  agitation  and  teaching  of  the  Land  League.  (Cries  of  ‘  Tis  false.^ 
“  Let  the  world  see  we  have  a  higher  game  in  sight,  and  a  nobler  object  in  view. 
“  than  to  war  on  any  miserable  individual. 

“  Branch  established.” 

Same  date : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Shanagolden,  county  Limerick,  21st  November,  Rev. 
“  J-  Mulqueen  presided.  W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  M.P.,  said  :  I  regret  to  hear  that 
“  some  violent  crimes  have  been  committed  lately  in  a  distant  part  of  our 
“  country.  I  regret  it  because  it  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  our  country. 
“  (Hear,  hear.)  I  regret  it  as  it  gives  a  handle  to  our  enemies  who  are  calling 
“  for  coercion — (hear,  hear) — and  it  embarrasses  the  friends  of  the  tenants,  who  are 
“  doing  their  utmost  to  settle  this  vexed  question.  If  you  wish  to  have  justice 
“  done  and  the  old  system  of  oppression  done  away  with,  enrol  yourselves  as 
“  members  of  the  National  Land  League  and  never  turn  from  the  straight  and 
“  honest  path  until  we  arrive  at  a  right  and  victorious  finish,” 

22nd  of  November : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Queenstown,  21st  November,  Rev.  S.  Ashlin,  Adm., 
“  presiding.  Rev.  Father  Barry  said  :  They  all  condemned  and  abhorred  murder, 
“  and  he  asserted  if  the  Laud  League  had  not  been  in  existence  more  murders 
“  would  have  been  committed.” 

29th  of  November  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Bartlenny,  county  Cork,  28th  instant.  Rev. 
“  P.  McSweeny,  C.C.,  presiding,  said  :  The  people  should  set  their  faces  against 
“  anything  like  outrage  to  person  or  property. 

“  Mr.  John  O’Brien,  of  Cork  Land  League,  said  :  He  hoped  the  present  battle 
“  would  be  won  without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.” 

Meeting  of  the  same  date  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Toames,  Macroom,  28th  instant,  Rev.  Father  O’Dris- 
“  coll,  P.P.,  presiding.  Rev.  Father  O’Callaghan  said  :  He  protested  against  threat 
“  being  made  use  of,  as  such  language  would  only  hurt  the  cause.” 

30th  of  November  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Kilfinnane  on  28th  instant,  Rev.  M.  Canty,  P.P.,  in 
“  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  O’Sullivan,  M.P.,  in  speaking,  said  :  Expressed  his  sorrow 
“  at  hearing  that  one  or  two  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  county,  and  that 
“  every  man  would  raise  his  voice  and  use  his  influence  against  crime  of  any  sort.” 

1st  November  1880  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Fermoy.  On  the  30th  November,  J.  L.  Mannix 
“  presiding.  Mr.  E.  Colman  complained  of  a  report  having  got  into  the  paper 
“  about  mutilation  of  cattle  at  Kilmuryay ;  four  heifers  and  a  sheep  were  taken 
“  away  by  accident  in  a  flood,  and  this  was  the  only  ground  for  the  report.” 

I  would  not  have  read  that  if  I  had  known  it, 

December  2nd  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Clonakilty,  Rev.  Jno.  O’Leary  presiding.  Mr. 

“  Thos.  Hurly  said  on  Sunday  week  a  meeting  was  held  at  Roscarberry.  The 
“  same  night  outrages  were  committed  near  the  town.  There  was  nothing  to 
“  injure  the  cause  of  the  Land  League  more  than  those  outrages,  for  they  would 
“  be  charged  against  the  Land  League.  He  strongly  denounced  those  outrages. 

“  The  Land  League  had  no  connexion  with  them ;  they  were  committed  by 
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“  enemies  who  tried  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  people,  and  do  injury  to  the 
“  cause  of  the  Land  League.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Rosscar- 
“  berry  League  stating  that  if  they  offered  a  reward  for  the  detection  of  the 
“  offenders  Clonakilty  Branch  would  pay  half  the  expense.” 

3rd  December : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Charleville,  1st  December,  Rev.  Father  O’Kelly 
“  presiding.  Mr.  John  Rea  said  he  would  advise  the  people  to  submit  to  no 
“  injustice ;  he  would  advise  them  to  commit  no  crime.  He  denounced  outrage, 
“  and  asked  them  to  respect  the  law.” 

4th  of  December : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Clonakilty,  3rd  December,  Rev.  Father  O’Leary 
“  presiding.  A  resolution  condemning  threatening  letters  was  carried 
“  unanimously.” 

10th  of  December : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Charleville,  8th  December,  Rev.  T.  O’Kelly,  C.C., 
“  presiding. 

“  Mr.  E.  Lynon  proposed  and  a  Mr.  Paul  O’Mahony  seconded,  a  resolution 
“  condemning  the  conduct  used  towards  several  persons  at  the  last  fair  in 
“  Charleville,  when  a  man  named  Yunan  was  severely  hurt.” 

85,531.  ( The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  offering  a  reward,  to  pay  half  the 
expense  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  It  is  reported  on  the  2nd  of  December  1880.  The  date  of  the 
meeting  is  not  given. 

(The  President.)  That  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  have  you  got  the  date  ? 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  14th  December  1880  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  county  Limerick,  13th  instant,  Rev.  J.  Quinlan,  C.C., 
“  presiding.  The  Rev.  E.  Sheehy,  in  speaking,  said :  We  declaim  loudly  from 
“  this  platform,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  loudly,  vehemently, 
“  and  indignantly,  against  outrage  of  every  kind.  Our  cause  is  too  great,  our 
“  principles  too  valuable,  to  be  tarnished  by  blood  the  consequence  of  private 
“  vengeance.  When  an  outrage  is  committed  it  is  the  act  of  an  individual,  and 
“  is  done  in  spite  of  the  organisation  of  the  Land  League.  This  preaching  against 
“  outrage  has  been  carried  on  from  the  incorporation  of  this  magnificent  struggle 
“  to  the  present  time.” 

On  the  same  date  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Shanhally,  on  13th  instant,  Rev.  Canon  McNamara, 
“  presiding,  said  :  Let  him  say,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  agree  with  him,  that 
“  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  crime  or  murder.  If  a  crime  was  com- 
“  mitted,  it  crying  up  to  God  would  ruin  all.” 

Same  date  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Galhally,  county  Tipperary,  on  13th  instant,  Rev.  P. 
“  Egan,  P.P.V.F.,  presiding,  said  :  In  conclusion,  my  friends,  when  the  day 
“  is  over  retire  home  respectably,  commit  no  crime,  be  sober,  peaceful,  and 
“  united.” 

17th  of  December  1880  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Newport,  county  Tipperary,  16th  instant,  Rev. 
“  Thomas  Meagher,  P.P.,  presiding.  Rev.  Father  O’Connell,  C.C.,  proposed,  and 
“  Mr.  P.  Walshe  seconded,  the  following  : — That,  having  adopted  the  programme 
“  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  we  are  resolved  to  act  in  a  legal  and  con- 
“  stitutional  manner ;  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  said  :  In  pro- 
“  posing  a  resolution  we  must  conduct  ourselves,  and  not  give  a  shadow  of  an 
“  excuse  to  the  ruffianly  press  in  Dublin,  who  are  representing  the  country  as  in 
“  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  who  are  trying  to  prevent  us  carrying  out  the  rules  of 
“  the  Land  League,  and  doing  so  without  crime.” 
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On  the  same  date  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kildarrery,  county  Cork,  16th  December,  Hey.  John 
Collins,  C.C.,  presided.  He  denied  that  outrages  increased  since  the  Land 
“  League  was  established  in  the  surrounding  districts.  It  was  quite  the  contrary. 
It  was  a  slander  on  the  people  who  joined  the  League.  We  believed,  when  the 
Land  League  had  branches  everywhere,  outrages  could  not  be  committed,  for 
every  member  would  be  solemnly  pledged  to  have  a  sharp  watch  against  their 
committal. 

“  Branch  established.” 

21st  of  December  1880  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Lismore,  county  Waterford,  19th  instant,  P.  J.  Walsh 
“  presiding.  Present:  Richard  Power  and  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.’s,  Douglas  Pyne, 
&c.,  Rev.  Father  Byrne,  B.  Lismore,  said:  This  was  a  momentous  crisis,  and 
“  men  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  feelings.  They 
“  should  not  allow  anything  like  outrage  to  creep  in  amongst  them.” 

24th  of  December  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Killeagh,  county  Cork,  22nd  December,  Rev.  J.  0. 
“  Riordan,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  P.  Cronin,  P.L.G.,  proposed,  and 
Mr.  E.  Godsell  seconded,  the  following  : — That  we  regret  to  have  seen  in 
three  Cork  papers,  and  in  a  certain  English  newspaper  also,  the  report  that 
“  certain  persons  were  to  be  ‘  boycotted  ’  in  this  district.  We  declare  that  our 
“  branch  has  never  yet  attempted  so  severe  a  measure,  and  we  only  wish  we  could 
“  find  out  with  whom  these  false  reports  originated..” 

27th  December  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Bruree,  county  Limerick,  26th  instant,  Rev.  James 
“  Enright  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  E .  Sheehy ,  in  his  speech,  said  :  Whilst  establishing 
“  a  proprietory,  and  emancipating  Ireland  from  Sassenach  and  stranger,  to 
“  accomplish  this  they  want  no  maimings  or  murders.  (No,  no.)  They  were  too 
“  strong  and  too  moral  to  stoop  to  these  foul  means  of  revenge.” 

28th  December : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Clonakilty,  26th - ” 

(Sir  II.  James.)  My  Lords,  I  am  sorry  to  interpose,  but  I  take  this  for  a  test.  I  was 
intending  to  see  what  occurred  on  November  10th,  and  I  cannot  find  any  report  of 
November  10th  of  any  kind  of  meeting  mentioned  here.  Will  your  Lordships  allow  the 
witness  to  see  if  there  is  any  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  course  I  will  see.  I  need  not  say  to  your  Lordships  it  would 
be  an  outrage  upon  myself  if  there  is  not. 

85.532.  (Sir  II.  James.)  Can  you  find  anything  upon  November  10th,  that  you  have 
read. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  you  will  allow  me. 

(The  Witness.)  That  is  not  one  of  the  meetings  I  attended. 

85.533.  (The  President.)  Is  it  the  same  paper  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  will  satisfy  my  friend  in  a  moment,  meanwhile  I  will  read  this  : — 

28th  December : — 

“  Meeting  at  Clonakilty,  Rev,  J.  O’Leary  presiding. 

“  In  reference  to  threatening  letters  and  notices  in  the  district,  Mr.  Nylane 
“  said  these  emanated  from  enemies  of  the  Land  League  in  order  to  coerce  the 
“  Government  to  suspend  Habeas  Corpus  and  suppress  the  Land  League.” 

29th  December : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kiskearn,  county  Cork,  26th  December,  Rev.  W. 

“  McMahon,  P.P.,  presiding.  The  Rev.  Father  O’Leary  said  :  ‘  I  stand  here  to-day 
“  ‘  to  thank  the  Land  League,  on  the  principles  of  morality,  for  the  good  it  has 
“  ‘  done  in  this  country.  I  say,  were  it  not  for  the  Land  League,  we  would  have 
“  ‘  murders  and  assassinations  to  any  length.  I  say  the  Land  League  has  pre- 
“  ‘  vented  it.’  ” 
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30th  December  : — * 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Castlemartyr,  26th  instant,  Rev.  James  O’Neill,  P.P., 
“  presiding.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  J.  Walsh  proposer,  Mr. 
“  Daly  seconder That  we  repudiate  and  deny  all  connexion  of  this  League  with 
these  outrages,  which  we  read  of  as  occurring  elsewhere,  and  which  we  deplore 
“  and  condemn.” 

rrN°M„my  Lords,  I  will  refer  to  the  paper;  here  it  is  ( a  file  of  the  “  Cork  Daily 
Herald  was  produced ).  Lyre - 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Before  my  friend  reads  that  I  should  say  we  got  from  the  British 
Museum  such  copies  as  they  have  of  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald,”  and  they  are  not  com¬ 
plete.  There  are  only  a  small  number  of  them  ;  they  were  not  furnished  to  them  or 
they  could  not  get  them,  or  something  ;  but  if  my  friend  would  be  kind  enough  to’ let 
us  see  the  copy  of  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  which  they  have  got  I  should  be  obliged. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Of  course  they  may  have  been  taken  over  in  Ireland,  but  1  will 

ask  for  the  papers.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  allow  my  friend  to  continue  the 
reading. 

Mr.  Lionel  Hart.  6th  January  1881 

‘‘  Land  League  meeting,  Kilmichael,  county  Cork,  2nd  January,  Rev.  James 
O  Driscoll,  parish  priest,  presiding,  advised  those  present  to  refrain  from  acts  of 
violence  and  lawlessness,  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  movement.” 

10th  January  1881  : — 

“  L^nd.  League  meeting,  Clogher,  county  Kerry,  9th  instant,  held  near  Tralee- 
Mr.  Davitt,  addressing  the  people,  said  :  Abstain  from  acts  that  would  not  be 
“  considered  within  the  law.  Continue  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence  as  in 
the  past,  and  the  shameless  slanderer  of  our  national  character  and  country  will 
be  brought  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  convicted  of  the  foul  and 
detestable  lies  they  have  heaped  upon  us  in  the  Press,  and  we  will  allow  nothing 
“  on  the  part  of  our  passions  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  success.” 

10th  January  1881  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Churstown,  South,  9th  instant.  Mr.  Costure  in  the 
chair,  who  said :  Let  no  one  stain  this  great  agitation  by  a  single  crime,  no  matter 
how  slight.  (Hear,  hear.)  Branch  established.” 

11th  January  1881  : — 

(  _  “  Land  League  meeting,  Banteer,  9th  instant,  Rev.  W.  Hickey  in  the  chair. 
Rev.  f  ather  Riordan,  in  seconding  resolution,  said  they  were  there  that  day  in 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  perseverance  to  acquire  the  honest  means  of  existence 
“  which  God  intended  when  placing  them  on  earth.” 

13th  January  1881 : — 

Land  League  meeting,  Kilmeen,  9th  instant,  Mr.  John  Donovan,  P.L  G  » 

‘  Presided.  Mr.  J .  Kingston  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dan  McCarthy  seconded,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution :  That  we  condemn  and  disapprove  of  the  threatening  notices 
posted  m  this  village ;  that  such  notices  did  not  emanate  from  the  Land  League 
“  but  from  its  enemies.  Passed  unanimously.”  ’ 

17th  January  1881 : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Kilbin,  16th  instant,  Rev.  T.  Leader,  parish  priest, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Davitt  speaking,  said  :  Despite  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
„  t?d"ve  you  from  your  passive  attitude  into  loose  and  violent  action,  remain 
steadfast  to  the  programme  of  the  League  and  repel  every  incentive  to  outrage 
“  But  glorious  will  be  our  victory  if  we  can  curb  our  passions  and  control  our 
acts  in  this  struggle  without  resorting  to  the  wild  practice  of  revenge  or  being 
“  guilty  of  anything  which  could  sully  the  character  of  a  Christian  people. 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Lisgoold,  16th  instant,  Rev.  Dr.  Mahoney  in  the 
‘  chair,  said :  There  was  no  necessity  for  breaking  the  law  by  committing  out- 

rages ;  they  did  no  good,  and  did  incalculable  mischief  to  the  cause,  they  turned 
public  opinion  against  us.  J 
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“  Land  League  meeting,  Limerick  City,  15th  instant,  Mr.  Abraham  in  the 
“  chair.  Mr.  Bolster  said  :  There  were,  he  should  admit,  some  outrages  such  as 
“  threatening  letters,  which  were  a  disgrace  to  any  community.” 

2nd  February  1881 : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Listowel,  30th  January,  Rev.  A.  Moyniham  in  the 
“  chair,  submitted  a  resolution. 

“  Meeting  of  Limerick  City  Corporation,  the  mayor  in  the  chair.  Twenty- 
“  six  members  present.  Alderman  Hogan  in  seconding  a  resolution  said  the 
“  Irish  people  did  not  want  violence,  they  denounced  murder.” 

3rd  February  1881  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Chaxleville,  Mr.  James  Lane  in  the  chair.  The 
“  following  is  a  part  of  a  resolution  passed,  and  while  we  detest  any  illegal 
“  act,  we  remind  our  rulers  that  misgovernment  is  the  prolific  mother  of 
“  crime.” 

8th  February  1881 : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kilmallock,  7th  instant.  Rev.  Father  Sheehy  said  : 
“No  crime  with  our  sanction  ever  tarnished  those  banners  which  symbolised  the 
“  principles  of  justice. 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Castletown,  Kinveigh,  county  Cork,  Mr.  P.  Har- 
“  rington,  Ph.  G.,  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  and  Mr.  Florence  O’Driscoll 
“  addressed  the  members  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  being  peaceable  and  calm  in 
“  the  present  trying  crisis.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  extorted  the  members  to  suffer 
“  the  galling  yoke  with  patient  resignation  and  Christian  spirit.  (Applause.)” 

9  ■ 

1 1th  February  1881  : — 

“  Meeting  on  the  release  on  bail  at  Tralee  of  members  of  Land  League  on 
“  10th  instant.  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  said  he  hoped  they  would  all  be 
“  custodians  of  the  peace,  and  that  they  would  discourage  every  act  of  violence 
“  towards  a  man  who  differed  from  them  in  his  opinions.  They  detested  tyranny 
“  of  all  kinds.” 

12  th  February : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Fermoy,  11th  instant,  Mr.  John  S.  Casey  presiding, 
“  said  :  Flying  columns  were  organised  in  a  country  where  crime  was  at  its  lowest 
“  ebb.  He  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fermoy  Land  League  would  use 
“  their  best  efforts  to  suppress  and  discourage  crime  amongst  ‘them.  (Cheers.)  ” 

14th  February : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Limerick  City,  12th  instant,  Mr.  Matt  O’Flaherty 
“  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Boyton,  Central  Land  League,  said  :  The  Land  League  did 
“  not  want  intimidation  or  terrorism  ;  in  point  of  fact  if  there  had  been  such  a 
“  thing  as  intimidation  in  Ireland  that  weapon  had  been  used  altogether  by  the 
“  landlords.  (Hear,  hear.)  ” 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Middleton,  12th  instant,  Mr.  D.  McCarthy  presiding, 
“  said  :  That  persons  were  now  circulating  the  report  that  the  Land  League  wanted 
“  to  exterminate  all  landlords,  good  and  bad  alike.  What  the  League  wanted, was  to 
“  make  good  landlords  better,  and  bad  landlords  equal  to  the  best.  (Hear,  hear.) 
“  The  Land  League  never  advocated  that  the  tenants  should  pay  no  rates  ;  what 
“  they  advocated  was  that  they  should  not  pay  an  impossible  rent.” 

16th  February  1881  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kinsale,  13th  instant.  Mr.  R.  F.  Walsh  in  the 
“  chair,  said :  In  putting  a  resolution  (which  was  carried  unanimously)  that  there 
“  was  an  imputation  sought  to  be  cast  on  the  Land  League  with  regard  to  the 
“  inflammatory  notices  posted  up  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  Mr. 
“  W.  Predergast.  He  (the  chairman)  denied  that  the  Land  League,  or  any  one 
“  member  of  it,  had  hand,  act,  or  part  in  such  publication,  and  none  condemned 
“  such  conduct  more  strongly  than  the  League  did.” 
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19th  February  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Castleisland,  17th  instant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
“  Gillacuddy  and  Messrs.  Harrington,  of  Tralee,  and  Mr.  Boyton,  Central  Land 
“  League,  attended.  The  latter  said  he  was  glad  to  have  an  assurance  that  no 
“  one  immediately  or  remotely  connected  with  the  Land  League  was  ever  sus- 
“  pected  of  any  complicity  in  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  some  of  which 
“  were  raids  for  arms  at  night.” 

28th  February  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Cork  City,  26th  instant,  Mr.  D.  J.  Riordon  in  the 
“  chair.  Present :  Daniel  Ryan,  T.C.,  John  O’Brien,  John  O’Connor,  &c.  Mr. 


O’Connor  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Buttivant  Land  League  to  the 


“  effect  that  the  members  had  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any  person 
“  who  would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  near  that 
“  town.” 

85.534.  ( The  President.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  last  one? 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  The  28th  February,  my  Lord,  1881. 

85.535.  ( Sir  H.  James.)  Have  you  got  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  receipt  of  that? 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  I  have  not. 

85.536.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Does  your  Lordship  think  it  worth  while  for  a  moment  to 
wait  in  order  to  see  what  was  done  upon  that,  whether  any  action  was  taken  upon 
that  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Get  the  paper  of  the  28th  February  1881. 

(The  President.)  I  think  the  reading  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  it  may  be  interrupted 
whenever  the  report  is  here. 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  The  4th  March  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Liscarrol,  2nd  instant.  Rev.  John  Savage  in  the 
“  chair.  Advised  the  members  of  the  branch  to  continue  in  a  constitutional  way 
“  and  not  to  give  counsel  to  anything  that  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

“  Land  League  meeting  at  Buttivant,  3rd  instant,  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Morris, 
“  C.C.,  in  the  chair,  said  it  was  now  his  pleasing  duty  to  say  that  the  terrible 
“  shooting  outrage  described  so  sensationally  had  turned  out  nothing  more  than 
“  an  ordinary  case  of  assault.  As  president  of  this  branch  of  the  Land  League, 
“  whose  founders  have  been  denounced,  whose  rules  condemned,  and  whose  spirit 
“  is  to  suppress  crime  and  outrage  of  every  kind,  he  was  anxious  to  blot  out  the 
“  stain  which  the  imputation  of  murder  would  deservedly  leave  them  in.  (Hear, 
“  hear.)” 

14th  March  : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Limerick  City,  13th  instant,  I|ev.  Father  Brown, 
“  parish  priest,  presiding.  Present :  John  Finucane,  hon.  secretary,  Wm.  Abraham, 
“  &c.,  &c.  The  Rev.  Father  Sheehy  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — That  we 
“  hereby  declare  our  determination  not  to  be  driven  outside  the  lawful  and 
“  constitutional  lines  laid  down  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Enniss,  13th,  the  Rev.  M.  Kenny,  parish  priest, 
“  presiding,  said  when  he  stood  there  last  he  told  the  people  not  to  violate  any 
“  law,  human  or  divine,  and  they  had  fulfilled  his  expectations.” 

16th  March  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Millstreet,  10th  instant,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cronin  in  the 
chair.  Outrages  of  every  kind  were  again  condemned,  as  every  day  showed 
“  more  and  more  that  they  injured  the  cause  more  than  the  best  aimed  shafts  of 
“  their  enemies.” 

21st  March  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Watergrass  Hill,  Rev.  T.  Murphy,  C.C.,  in  the 
“  chair.  Present :  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  Cork.  The  Rev.  chairman  said  :  The 
“  Land  League  of  Ireland  never  had,  or  he  trusted  in  God  never  would  have,  an 
“  alliance  with  crime.” 
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„  ,  ‘‘Lan^  League  meeting,  Cork  City,  26th  instant,  Mr.  John  Deasy  in  the 
„  Mr.  Farrell  said  the  League  should  congratulate  itself  on  the  lightness 

••  th„u^tCtnntV,  CaItndauf0r  *he  C0UDty  at  this  assizes-  (Hear,  Lear)  He 
.  tb°ugbt  tbaJ  this  showed,  coercion  or  no  coercion,  that  they  were  a  peaceablo 

orderly  people,  and  able  to  disappoint  their  enemies,  who  would  be  glad  if  they 
would  commit  crime.  (Hear,  hear.)  ”  5  ^ 

29th  April : — 

„  “Land.Lefgue  meeting,  Ballydoumey,  county  Cork,  24th  instant,  Mr  D 
4<  Webster  in  the  chair,  said  m  course  of  his  address  :  He  thought  that  whenever 
«  thefe  a  fa\r  allowance  made  it  was  fair  and  just  the  tenant  should  pay  his 
rent,  they  wished  to  teach  the  people  the  necessity  of  paying  a  fair  rent.” 

2nd  May  : — 

-<  -d  4  L^d^8  ^and-  Lea^e  meeting,  Castletown,  Kinneagh,  county  Cork  the 
„  fheY- /ather  Harrington  in  the  chair,  said  :  They  had  come  there  to  rally  volnd 

„  the,  ^an?fr  °f  Parne11’  t0  def®nd  and  stigmatise  with  the  indelible  mark  of 
.  Public  abhorrence  anyone  who  by  word  or  deed  should  dishonour  that  banner.” 

t  (?r/'  JumeS^  Bef°re  .friend  Proceeds’  “ay  I  now  read  that  extract,  which  your 

Daily"  Herald^?  ^  ^  “  J°Ur  minds’  °f  the  28t}l  Pebruai7>  Horn  the  “  Cork 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  May  I  see  it  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  It  must  be  read. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  object  to  it  being  read,  but  I  wish  to  see  the  date  first. 

i  Q(flr  v  Jawfs'\ Phls  “  what  is  referred  ^  under  the  date  of  the  28th  February 
1881.  lour  Lordships  have  extracts  before  you.  Mr.  Connor  said  7 

<t  T  “  He  had  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the  Buttivant 
Pand  league  bad  passed  a  resolution  offering  a  reward  to  any  person  who 
would  bring  to  prosecution  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  near  that  town  and 
asking  the  League  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Cork  Land  League 
upon  the  subject.  He  Mr.  0  Connor,  begged  to  suggest  to  the  writer  that 

hear)°Ugh  t0  &  ^  ^  Government  to  do  tbeir  own  police  work.  (Hear, 
“  dropped  Certainly  ;  What  we  have  t0  do  with  {t>  and  the  subject  then 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  That  last  part  ought  to  have  been  in  most  distinctly. 

(The  President.)  I  called  your  attention  to  this.  Very  naturally  a  question  has  been 
asked,  What  did  you  ever  do  to  prevent  crime  ?  I  thought  it  right  to  accept  those 
two  cases  which  appeared  to  be  acts  done  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  crime  and 
this  does  not  certainly  appear  to  be  an  instance.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  apply 
the  same  process  to  the  earlier  ones  of  the  2nd  December  1880.  "  J 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Rnd.)  I  should  be  very  glad  if  my  friend  would  correct  them  afterwards 
1  hat  certainly  ought  to  have  been  in. 


<< 

U 


<< 
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Mr.  Lionel  Hart,  5th  of  May  : — 

“  Meeting  at  Newcastle  west,  co.  Limerick,  on  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  M. 
O  Connor  presiding.  To  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Sunday  nio-ht. 
when  the  windows  of  Mr.  Palmer,  petty  sessions  clerk,  were  smashed,  and&the 
“  effigies  of  a  sessional  solicitor  and  a  bailiff  were  burned.  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  protesting  against  the  occurrence  in  question.” 


9th  of  May  : — 


<< 

4< 

4< 


“  Land  League  meeting  7th  instant.  The  following  is  part  of  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  M.  Buckley  and  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  Cotter.  Mr.  Dillon, 
M.P.,  never  counselled  the  people  to  commit  any  acts  of  violence,  he  was  against 
such  being  committed.”  (Passed  unanimously.) 
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12th  of  May : — 

Land  League  meeting,  Listowel,  9th  or  10th  instant,  the  Reverend  A. 
“  Moyniham  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  said:  They  should  show  as  brave, 
“  honest,  fearless  men,  without  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  land.” 

13th  of  May  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Liscaroll,  8th  instant,  the  Reverend  J.  Savage,  C.C., 
presiding.  Condemned  the  arrest  of  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  a  man  whose 
advice  from  the  different  platforms  always  tended  to  promote  peace  and  prevent 
“  outrages  in  this  country.” 

16th  of  May  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Killamey,  15th  instant,  Mr.  Geoffrey  O’Donoghue 
“  ln  the  chair.  Present :  Timothy  Harrington,  Central  League,  &c.  The  Rev. 
P.  0  Connor,  P.P.,  said :  He  wished  the  people  not  to  use  any  violence.” 

20th  of  May  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Millstreet,  19th  instant,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cronin  in  the 
“  chair,  said  :  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  outrage.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
“  Riordan  said  :  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning 
“  outrages,  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense.” 

85,537.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

(Mr.  L.  Hart.)  20th  of  May. 

23rd  of  May : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Charleville,  20th  instant  (Father  Sheehy’s  arrest), 
Mr.  James  Lane  (a  Protestant  gentleman)  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  P.  O’Leary 
said:  He  would  ask  them  not  to  let  their  feelings  of  indignation  drive  them  to 
“  do  anything  against  the  principles  of  ri^ht  and  justice.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let 
them  not  do  as  others  had  tyrannically  done  by  violating  the  laws  of  God  and 
“  the  laws  of  justice.”  (Cheers.) 

24th  of  May  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Ballyduff,  county  Waterford,  Mr.  McColeman  in  the 
chair.  Present .  Douglas  Pyne,  said  :  They  would  continue  to  seek  their  rights  in 
“  a  constitutional,  quiet,  and  peaceable  manner. 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kanturk,  22nd  May.  Mr.  Thomas  Newman  in  the 
“  chair.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  proposing  a  resolution,  said  :  We  would  exhort  our 
people  not  to  betray  themselves,  but  to  rest  secure  in  the  guidance  of  the  moral 
“  power  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.” 

30th  of  May  : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Ardfield,  county  Cork,  on  the  29th  instant,  the 
“  Reverend  J.  O’Leary  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Timothv  Harrington  said  the  agitation 
“  was  founded  upon  lines  strictly  legal  and  constitutional,  but  it  might  °be  that 
“  the  system  of  terrorism  would  exasperate  the  people  and  force  them  into 
“  rebellion  without  arms.  (No,  no,  and  cheers.)  But  as  they  were  faithful  to 
“  the  leaders  who  •  organised  them  up  to  the  present,  he  hoped  they  would  be 
“  guided  by  them  in  the  future,  and  not  be  led  by  any  arbitary  act  past  the  point 
“  of  passive  resistance.”  r 

1st  June  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Ballyhea,  county  Cork,  29th  May,  Rev.  Father  Rice, 

•  “  parish  priest,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  J.  Walsh  in  addressing  the  meeting  said  : 
He  would  say  to  them  in  the  words  of  Michael  Davitt  (great  cheering),  never 
allow  yourselves  to  be  forced  into  the  commission  of  any  crime  or  offence  that 
would  bring  the  slightest  stain  on  your  national  character — (cheers) — and  place 
“  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  be  used  against  you.” 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Mitchelstown,  29th  May,  Mr.  Thomas  Roche  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  John  S.  Casey  said  :  He  counselled  that  passive  resistance  only  as 
“  advised  by  the  leaders  should  be  had  recourse  to.  Whereupon  several  of  the 
“  members  present  said  they  had  put  their  lives  in  peril  on  Friday  at  the  evictions 
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“  on  the  Kingston  Estate  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  stone  throwing. 

The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  discountenance  stone  throwing  at  such 
“  scenes  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.’5 

6th  June  : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Tracton,  the  Rev.  James  O’Keeffe,  P.P.,  in  the  chair, 
“  said :  He  could  not  too  strongly  or  forcibly  impress  upon  them  on  every 

occasion  not  to  give  a  handle  to  the  enemy  by  a  foolish  or  unconstitutional  act 
“  because  they  would  mar  the  success  of  the  great  cause  they  had  at  heart.” 

7th  June : — 

“Land  League  meeting,  Shanagolden,  county  Limerick,  5th  instant:  Very 
“  John  Mulqueen,  P.P.,  in  the  chair,  said  :  As  they  were  to  have  practical  reso- 
“  lutions  proposed  and  seconded,  and  as  they  loved  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
“  engaged  ;  he  asked  them  to  break  no  law,  and  give  no  cause  of  offence  what- 
“  ever  to  God  or  to  man.  (Loud  cheers.)  Again,  I  ask  you  to  commit  no  crime, 
“  and  you  will  bring  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  efforts.” 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Mitchelstown,  5th  instant,  Mr.  William  Meagher  in 
“  the  chair.  Mr.  M.  Molier  proposed  and  Mr.  John  Russell  seconded  the  folio w- 
“  ing  resolution  :  That  we  are  determined  to  fight  for  our  rights  on  the  lines  of 
“  the  Land  League  by  passive  resistance  to  injustice,  deprecating  violence  as  folly 
“  but  never  yielding  an  inch  until  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  shall  enable  us 
“  to  live  in  our  own  land.  Passed  unanimously.  The  Rev.  Father  Burdon 
“  exhorted  the  people  to  refrain  from  violence,  and  prevent  reckless  people  throw- 
“  ing  stones  at  the  military  and  place  when  the  next  evictions  take  place.  A 
“  resolution  passed  at  the  previous  meeting  condemning  stone  throwing  at 
“  evictions  was  confirmed.” 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Kingwilliamstown,  5th  instant,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony 
“  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  D!  O’Riordan,  said,  in  proposing  a  resolution  :  The 
“  greatest  injury  to  their  cause  was  the  commission  of  outrages.” 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Lyre,  county  Cork,  5th  instant,  Mr.  Daniel  McCabe  in 
“  the  chair.  Present,  Thomas  Linehan.  The  chairman  said  they  were  to  agitate, 

“  and  constitutionally  and  legally,  as  they  had  done  before.” 

8th  June : — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Listowel,  5th  instant.  Rev.  A.  Moynihen  in  the  chair, 

“  said :  He  had  known  Mr.  T.  T.  Harrington  sincl  he  was  a  school  boy,  and  a 
“  more  honourable,  or  religious,  or  creditable  career  no  young  man  had  up  to  the 
“  present  time.  Witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the  people  from  the  oppressive 
“  tyranny  of  unjust  landlordism,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  present 
“  movement.  No  man  could  be  more  careful  to  avoid  hard  words  or  acts  calcu- 
“  lated  to  mislead  the  people  into  any  kind  of  violence  or  illegal  opposition  to 
“  the  law  as  it  stood.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  frequently  heard  him  boldly 
“  rebuke  at  public  meetings  any  utterance  of  the  kind.” 

13th  June  ; — 

“  Land  League  meeting,  Clonakilty,  12th  instant.  The  Rev.  Father  O’Leary 
“  speaking,  condemned  the  recent  outrages  committed  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 

“  Wright  and  Son,  solicitors,  in  Clonakilty.  He  was  sure  no  member  of  the 
“  Land  League  had  any  connexion  with  it.  The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Land 
“  League  could  not  do  more  to  injure  the  cause  or  gladden  the  hearts  or  strengthen 
“  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  in  America  and 
“  Ireland  have  strongly  condemned  such  outrages,  and,  also,  had  the  great  Arch- 
“  bishop  Croke.  * 

“  On  Sunday,  the  12th  instant,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  at  first  mass  in  Skibbereen, 

“  addressed  the  congregation  in  forcible  and  convincing  language  on  the  late 
“  rioting  which  took  place  in  that  town.  He  said,  by  strong  vigorous  constitutional 
“  action  most,  if  not  all,  of  what  our  fellow  countrymen  are  rightly  looking  for 
“  will  be  sure  to  come  ;  by  violence  and  the  commission  of  outrages  on  the  persons 
“  and  property  of  our  fellow  citizens,  most  of  what  we  are  striving  for  is  in  great, 

“  if  not  certain,  danger  of  being  withheld  and  lost.  He  repeated  the  advice  so 
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loudly  and  forcibly  spoken  against  the  perpetuation  of  outrages  of  any  kind. 
“  The  strength  of  the  present,  as  of  every  agitation,  should  be  found  in  this,  that 
“  whilst  firmly  and  perseveringly  carried  on,  it  is  strictly  kept  within  the  sacred 
“  boundaries  of  justice  and  right.” 

Those  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  notices  of  the  13th  of  June,  but  I  understand  Sir 
Henry  wishes  to  interpose. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  What  I  wish  to  say  is  this.  I  really  wish  to  assist  in  any  course 
which  saves  time.  Where  these  notices  are  in  inverted  commas  I  have.no  objection  to 
their  being  read,  but  where  they  are  summaries  1  have;  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it 
well  to  go  on  I  do  not  object.  We  must  take  it  with  this  comment.  I  have  only 
tested  two  as  summaries.  May  20th  is  one  about  which  a  question  was  asked  about 
Millstreet  by  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.  Your  Lordship  sees  what  is  there :  May  20th 
“  Mr.  Cronin  in  the  chair.  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  outrage.”  Then  Mr. 
Riordan  is  made  to  say  :  “  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning 
“  outrages.  They  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense,  giving  the  reason.  Now,  my  Lord, 
turning  to  this,  this  is  the  chairman :  “  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  outrage,  , 
which  is  a  particular  outrage,  and  it  proceeds  :  “  We  did  not  fire  the  shot.  (No,  no.) 
Then  the  chairman  says  :  “We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outrage.  The  word 
“  the  ”  is  left  out,  your  Lordship  sees,  and  it  is  made  to  apply  to  outrage  as  if  in  a 
general  sense.  The  word  “  the  ”  is  left  out.  What  Mr.  Riordan  says  is  this:  “We 
“  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  condemning  outrages  which  get  people 
“  arrested.”  Those  words  are  left  out.  Then  in  addition  to  “  get  people  arrested)’ 
come  the  words  :  “  Besides  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense,  and  what  is  cut  out  is 
“  which  get  people  arrested,  and  besides,”  leaving  as  the  only  reason  for  condemning 
outrage  that  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral  sense. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Any  material  omission  is  of  course  most  improper  and  contrary  to 
the  directions  I  gave  and,  therefore,  of  course,  cannot  be  sufficiently  condemned  as  a 
matter  of  impropriety.  In  point  of  fact  I  do  not  think  here  there  is  any  distinction. 
My*  friend  will  excuse  me  for  pointing  this  out.  This  it  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
stands  when  read  consecutively  : — • 

“  The  Chairman  :  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  outrage.  (Hear, 
“  hear.)  Mr.  Riordan:  We  have  over  and  over  again  formed  resolutions  con- 
“  demning  outrages  which  get  people  arrested.  Besides  they  are  wrong  in  a  moral 
“  sense.” 

My  Lord,  it  is  sufficient  for*me  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  statement  of  the  immorality 
of  outrage,  and  in  substance  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  distinction.  At  the 
same  time,  I  entirely  agree  it  ought  not  to  be  left  out.  My  friend  has  said  they  have 
only  referred  to  two  cases.  My  friend  I  am  sure  will  excuse  me,  he  is  inaccurate.  That 
case  of  the  offering  of  a  reward  on  the  2nd  December,  which  your  Lordship  asked  us  to 
look  up,  appears,  and  my  friend  will  admit  it  is  perfectly  correctly  reported,  and  .1 
think  he  will  find  the  rest  of  these  are  correctly  reported. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  My  friend  has  added  one  as  to  which  he  is  correct  in  saying  the 
words  are  there!  There  is  a  great  deal  more  about  passing  resolutions,  boycotting 
people,  and  which  has  not  been  mentioned.  I  think  my  friend  is  substantially  correct 
with  reference  to  that  offering  of  a  reward.  All  that  it  is,  is  : 

“We  will  write  to  another  branch  to  see  what  they  will  do.  We  cannot  base 
“  any  action  upon  it.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  All  I  said  was,  it  was  an  offer  to  pay  half  a  reward. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  This  is  the  point,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  read  a  condensation 
m^ie  in  this  way.  If  your  Lordships  think  it  is,  I  have  no  objection.  We  can  go 
through  them  afterwards. 

(The  President .)  I  am  afraid  that  would  lead  to  a  great  consumption  of  time.  I 
think  the  better  course  will  be  to  take  them  as  they  are.  Then  you  will  look  through 
them  and  subject  them  to  the  criticism  which  has  been  successful  in  those  cases  you 
mentioned. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  may  be  questions  respecting  how  this  condensation  is  to  be 
made.  We  can  take  those  as  in,  and  then  put  in  red  ink  what  we  desire  to  add,  and 
have  them  read  or  handed  in.  . 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Or  let  us  compare  them. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well.  If  these  passages  Sir  Henry  James 
thinks  ought  to  have  been  put  in  are  put  in  in  red  ink,  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
contrast  them. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Certainly,  I  am  quite  willing.  We  will  compare  them  and  see  if 
we  can  agree  if  there  are  any  omissions. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  May  I  say,  after  what  has  occurred,  where  the  inverted  commas  are 
used  the  quotations  would  be  accurate,  but  where  someone  has  exercised  discretion  in 
condensation  it  must  not  be  assumed  the  condensation  is  correct. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  witness.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  compiled  it  ? 

(The  Witness.)  No,  I  did  not.  They  were  compiled  in  Ireland.  I  had  not  access  to 
the  file  at  all. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  counsel  ? 

(The  Witness.)  It  was  Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  I  think. 

(The  President.)  We  will  not  inquire  further.  Do  you  propose,  then,  to  go  on 
reading  all  this  ?  Will  it  not  equally  suit  your  purpose  to  let  it  be  handed  in  when 
these  expansions  have  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  James  ?  You  have  read  a  great  many. 
We  see  their  general  character.  You  can  then  hand  them  all  over.  I  ^should  suggest 
that  you  should  hand  them  over  now  at  once  and  let  these  corrections  be  made,  if 
there  be  corrections,  both  in  that  which  has  been  read  and  that  which  you  were  going 
on  to  read  now.  6  8 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  If  there  is  any  question  at  all  about  the  accuracy  of  these  things 
I  should  very  much  prefer  they  should  go  in  and  be  proceeded  with  in  a  form  in  which 
there  could  be  no  question  about  their  genuineness. 

{Mr.  Justice  A.  L,  Smith.)  Yes,  it  makes  one  set  of  printing  as  well.  Otherwise  the 
thing  may  be  printed,  and  then  there  may  be  addenda,  and  then  they  do  not  read 
consecutively. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  That  is  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  that.  I  accept  your  * 
Lordship’s  suggestion.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  this  witness  in  the  box,  I  will  ask  a  'few 
questions. 

(Sn  H.  James.)  Perhaps  upon  this  matter  I  may  save  time.  Your  Lordship  will 
see  that,  in  addition  to  checking  my  friend’s  quotations,  we  may  have  to  putin  extracts 
by  v  ay  of  context  vhich  may  affect  them.  Then,  also,  as  this  paper  may  now  be 
taken  to  be  in,  we  may  have  to  put  in  independent  statements  contained  in  this  paper 
with  reference  to  other  dealings.  Could  we  save  time  bjj  having  our  copies  ready  and 
putting  them  all  in  at  the  same  time  ? 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Mi.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  that  when  my  friends  in  a  case  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  and  duration  propose  to  put  fresh  matter  in  during  our  case,  if  it  is  context  to 
what  we  put  in,  of  course  it  is  obviously  and  clearly  admissible ;  but  if  it  is  entirely 
fresh  matter,  your  Lordship  will  observe  that  that  is  really  putting  in  substantive 
evidence  for  the  “  Times  ”  near  the  end  of  the  Defendants’  case. 

(The  President.)  Would  not  it  be  admissible  in  cross-examination  ? .  Might  it  not  b# 
made  admissible  in  this  way.  “  You  produce  this  paper,  which  contains  this.  Did  it 
not  contain  this  further  extract  of  a  contrary  tendency  ?  ” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  think  it  would  be  so  strictly.  I  concede  that.  But  of  course 
it  does  put  an  extraordinarily  difficult  burden  upon  us,  because  a  great  deal  of  our 
evidence  has  been  called  and  there  may  well  be  matters  which  would  require  further 
evidence. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  Very  properly,  during  Sir  Henry  James’s  case,  you  objected 
to  certain  papers,  perfectly  rightly.  Now  you  put  in  A.  B.  and  C.  and  read  extracts. 
Then  says  Sir  Henry  James  “  I  have  got  this  paper  in.  Now  I  will  ask  this  gentleftian 
something  about  that.” 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  already  admitted  in  the  fullest  sense  that  in  a  strictly  legal 
way  it  is  admissible.  I  do  not  say  a  word  about  that.  It  was  rather  an  appeal. 

(The  President.)  I  cannot  help  thinking,  even  supposing  there  were  an  objection,  it 
v  ould  be  better  for  all  parties  that  Sir  Henry  James  s  suggestion  should  be  acted  upon. 
He  simply  proposes  to  have  printed  and  to  show  to  you  those  additional  extracts  from 
the  papers  which  he  in  cross-examination  would  put  in. 
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(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  have  said  already  I  do  not  see  that  I  can  legally  resist  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  am  sure  morally  you  will  cheerfully  accept  it. 

85.538.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Mr.  Harrington,  you  have  been,  as  you  say,  not  present 
on  all  these  occasions  ? — No. 

85.539.  Have  there  been  other  occasions  beyond  those  reported  at  which  you  were 
present  ? — Yes. 

85.540.  Now,  was  this  condemnation  of  outrage  and  objection  to  outrage  habitual  ? 
— Habitual.  It  was  so  much  so  that  we  frequently  omitted  it  altogether  as  being 
entirely  unnecessary.  It  became  so  frequent  that  we  omitted  it  altogether  from  our 
reports. 

85.541.  And  as  far  as  you  could  see  was  it  sincerely  delivered  ? — Yes, 

85.542.  And  accepted  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  ? — Decidedly  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. 

85.543.  You  were  present  in  Cork  in  1880  when  I  spoke  there  ? — I  was. 

85,514.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  reporter  who  gave  evidence  here.  Were 
you  present  when  the  “  Cork  Constitution  ”  reporter  gave  evidence  here  ? — I  was  not 
present,  but  I  read  his  evidence. 

85.545.  Did  it  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  took  place  ? — I  cannot  say,  because  my 
recollection  of  that  banquet  was  this.  I  was  seated  in  a  part  of  the  room,  and  my 
impression  is  the  other  reporters  were  seated  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Biggar,  and  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Biggar  use  the  language  which 
Mr.  Ludgate  deposed  to  here.  I  am  not  certain,  but  my  strong  impression  is  that  Mr. 
Ludgate  and  the  other  reporters  derived  that  version  of  Mr.  Biggar’s  language  second¬ 
hand  from  some  other  person,  not  a  reporter,  who  was  sitting  nearer  to  Mr.  Biggar 
than  they  were. 

85.546.  From  your  experience  as  a  reporter  would  a  report  collected  in  that  way  be 
at  all  a  reliable  report  ? — Decidedly  I  think  not,  because  I  do  not  think  a  layman 
usually  renders  the  language  of  a  speaker  very  accurately. 

85.547.  (The  President.)  By  a  layman  you  mean  a  person  who  is  not  a  shorthand 
writer  ? — Exactly,  my  Lord. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  There  may  be  some  other  matter  I  shall  have  to  ask  Mr.  Harrington 
about,  but,  perhaps,  I  had  better  deal  with  this. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

85.548.  Were  you  present  at  the  dinner  ? — I  was. 

85.549.  What  experience  have  you  had  as  a  reporter  ?  How  long  had  you  been 
reporting  in  1880? — Since  1876. 

85.550.  Do  you  report  in  shorthand  ? — Yes. 

.  85,551.  You  have  charges,  I  suppose,  against  you  of  inaccurate  reporting,  do  not 
you  ? — Never,  in  my  whole  experience,  was  any  charge  of  inaccuracy  made  against  me. 

85.552.  Is  that  really  true  ? — That  is  really  true. 

85.553.  Then  I  may  suppose  that  you  are,  as  I  thought  you  were,  a  very  accurate 
reporter  ? — Decidedly. 

85.554.  I  say  it  for  you.  You  will  acquiesce.  Perhaps  my  Lord  will  allow  you  to 
bow.  That  being  so  it  may  be  taken  you  did  report  very  accurately  ? — I  did  not 
report  that  passage  of  Mr.  Biggar’s.  There  was  another  reporter  from  the  “  Cork 
Herald  ”  who  did. 

85.555.  Who  is  he  ? — Mr.  Mead. 

85.556.  Where  is  he  ? — In  Ireland. 

85.557.  Where? — On  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal.” 

85.558.  You  have  spoken  of  yourself  ? — Yes. 

85.559.  What  do  you  say  of  Mr.  Mead  ? — He  was  there. 

85.560.  But  what  about  his  capability  ? — Mr.  Mead  is  an  excellent  reporter, 

decidedly.  , 

85.561.  I  will  not  classify  you,  but  he  was  a  good  reporter  ? — Yes,  decidedly  he  was 
a  good  reporter. 
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85.562.  And  was  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  at  that  time  a  paper  which  concurred  in 
the  views  of  Mr.  Biggar  ? — It  had  no  politics  at  that  time,  the  “  Cork  Herald  ”  was  a 
neutral  paper  at  that  time. 

85.563.  More  likely  to  be  accurate  ? — It  would  no  doubt  be  accurate. 

85.564.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Mead  was  the  reporter  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Mead  was  the  reporter. 

85.565.  This  is  what  Mr.  Mead  says,  or  the  paper  says  : — 

Mr.  Biggar  in  responding  said  a  few  of  the  Irish  members  were  very  good, 
“  but  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  very  bad.” 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Biggar  said  that  ? — I  do  not. 

85.566.  He  is  speaking  mind  in  1880? — Yes,  I  remember. 

85.567.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  he  said  that  ? — No,  I  did  not  report  that 
speech. 

85,558.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reporting.  You  have  given  evidence  about  Mr.  Lud- 
gate.  Is  your  memory  such  that  you  can  tell  us  whether  Mr.  Biggar  said  that 
sentence  or  not  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

85.569.  Your  memory  fails  you  ? — Yes. 

85.570.  “  He  would  urge  everyone  who  had  a  vote  to  select  and  support  proper 
candidates  for  the  coming  election,  and  if  that  were  done  reforms  would  be  had, 

“  because  the  Irish  people  would  insist  on  them.  And  he  said  if  the  proper  sort 
of  members  were  returned  those  reforms  were  bound  to  come  without  much 
trouble.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electors  were  foolish  enough  to  select  the 
“  wrong  persons  no  reforms  could  possibly  be  had,  because  a  great  many  gentle¬ 
men  did  not  want  reforms.  They  really  wanted  to  do  nothing.  If  constitutional 
means  failed  he  thought  Ireland  could  produce  another  Hartmann  as  well  as 
“  Russia,  and  probably  with  more  success.” 

That  occurs  in  this  newspaper,  the  “  Cork  Daily  Herald  ”  ? — Yes. 

85,5/1.  Now  what  do  you  say.  were  those  words  used  or  not? — I  cannot  say.  I 
told  you  I  was  sitting  in  a  part  of  the  room  where  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  hear 
Mr.  Biggar. 

85.572.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  hear  Mr.  Biggar  at  all  ? — I  heard  Mr. 
Biggar  s  voice,  but  I  could  not  follow  his  language.  The  room  was  a  very  large  one. 
It  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cork.  It  is  a  very  large  hall,  and  it  was  filled  with 
people  at  the  time.  The  room  was  filled  with  people,  and  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
there  was  a  great  noise  about  the  room. 

85.573.  Where  was  Mr.  Biggar  sitting  ? — Mr.  Biggar  was  sitting  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  to  where  I  sat. 

85.574.  Was  he  sitting  towards  the  head  of  the  table? — He  was.  I  was  sitting 
near  the  door. 

85.575.  How  many  guests  were  there  ? — There  were  about  250  guests. 

85,5/6.  Are  you  sure  ?  4es,  about  that,  I  think.  You  can  see  them  in  the  paper. 
There  is  a  list.  That  is  my  recollection. 

85,577.  I  want  you  to  give  your  recollection.  “An  excellent  dinner  was  served.”. 
Does  that  agree  with  your  recollection  ? — Yes. 

85,5/8.  An  excellent  dinner  was  served  to  about  120  guests  ”? — Then  my  memory 
is  at  fault. 

85,579.  Putting  those  two  things  together  your  memory  is  refreshed? — Yes. 

85,780.  Ihere  were  about  120,  but  you  have  given  me  the  guests  according  to  your 
recollection.  The  guests  were  about  250,  you  said  ? — The  room  was  filled,  and  I  am 
speaking  of  the  capacity  of  the  room.  I  am  speaking  of  my  knowledge  of  the  capacity 
of  the  room. 

85.581.  Then  the  room  was  filled  by  what  now  appears  to  be  120  people,  according 
to  your  paper  ? — That  may  be  the  number  of  those  who  actually  dined. 

85.582.  People  came  in  afterwards? — Yes. 

85.583.  About  how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  A  lot  of  ladies  came. 

85.584.  But  you  gave  250.  Were  those  the  people  you  thought  were  present  when 
Mr.  Biggar  spoke  ? — Yes. 

85.585.  You  have  known  Mr.  Biggar  a  long  time  ? — Yes. 

85.586.  Do  you  represent  that  Mr.  Biggar  cannot  make  200  people  hear  him  ?— 
At  a  dinner  late  at  night  it  is  very  hard  for  a  speaker  to  make  himself  heard. 
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85.587.  It  is  not  hard  to  speak  at  a  dinner  late  at  night.  It  is  not  hard  to  hear  ? — 
It  is ;  there  is  a  great  noise  of  glasses. 

85.588.  You  say  it  is  hard  for  you  to  hear  late  at  night? — I  am  saying  that  at  a 
dinner  late  at  night  the  audience  is  not  in  as  receptive  a  mood  as  more  early  in  the 
evening. 

85.589.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time.  You  mean  to  say  that  at  a  dinner  late  at 
night,  with  the  anticipation  of  hearing  Mr.  Biggar,  the  audience  are  not  in  a  receptive 
mood  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  speeches  are  concerned,  at  any  rate. 

85.590.  This  is  very  hard  upon  Mr.  Biggar.  There  were  200  or  250  present.  Here 
are  long  speeches  reported  ? — Yes. 

85.591.  Two  columns  and  a  half  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

85.592.  Was  he  thoroughly  heard  ? — He  was,  decidedly. 

85.593.  He  was  thoroughly  heard  ? — Yes. 

85.594.  There  was  a  long  speech  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy,  Catholic  priest.  Was 
he  thoroughly  heard  ? — He  was.  He  has  a  very  loud  voice. 

85.595.  Did  Mr.  Biggar’s  voice  fail  him,  or  did  the  receptive  faculties  fail  him  ?— 
Mr.  Biggar  spoke  very  late. 

85.596.  But  Mr.  Sheehy  spoke  after  Mr.  Biggar.  The  receptive  faculties  must 
have  got  less  and  less  ? — Mr.  Sheehy  has  a  very  much  louder  voice  than  Mr.  Biggar. 

85.597.  But  not  more  impressive,  1  am  sure.  We  need  not  trouble  you  about  that. 
We  know  Mr.  Biggar  can  make  himself  heard.  Do  you  represent  it  was  Mr.  Biggar’s 
failing  or  bad  voice  that  caused  him  not  to  be  heard  to  a  room  of  200  or  250  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  my  own  recollection,  which  is  true.  I  say  I  was  sitting  near  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Biggar  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  my  recollection  is  I 
did  not  hear  Mr.  Biggar  fully. 

85.598.  In  a  room  there  were  200  to  250  people  in  ? — Yes. 

85.599.  Where  were  the  reporters  in  relation  to  Mr.  Biggar  ? — The  reporters,  as  far 
as  my  recollection  is  concerned,  were  sitting  inside  the  door. 

85.600.  Near  enough  to  hear  Mr.  Parnell,  or  near  enough  to  hear  Mr.  Sheehy  ? _ 

Yes ;  they  were  not  sitting  in  the  same  place.  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  sitting  near 
Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Biggar  was  sitting  very  far  away  from  him. 

85.601 .  What  do  you  mean  by  very  far  away  ? — I  suppose  he  was  sitting  about  8  or 
10  yards  away  from  him. 

85.602.  This  room  holds  200  to  250  people  ? — Probably  6  yards. 

85.603.  That  is  18  feet  from  him  ? — Yes. 

85.604.  Was  he  further  from  the  reporters,  or  nearer? — He  was  further  from  the 
reporters  than  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Parnell  was  sitting  at  the  centre  of  the  head  table. 

85.605.  Where  was  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Mr.  Biggar  was  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  head 
table. 

85.606.  And  the  reporters  were  put,  I  suppose,  in  a  position  to  report  the  speeches  ? 
— I  am  speaking  of  my  recollection  from  where  I  was  sitting. 

85.607.  Was  y our  attention  called  to  the  report  (which  I  quite  admit  you  do  not 
say  now  is  false)  of  those  strange  words  in  this  newspaper  of  which  vou  were  a 
reporter  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

85.608.  You  read  it? — Yes. 

85.609.  Did  any  one  human  being  of  the  250  persons  present  ever  communicate 
with  the  editor  of  that  newspaper  and  say  that  report  was  incorrect  ?— No,  I  do  not 
suppose  they  were  concerned  in  correcting  it, 

85.610.  No  one  ? — No. 

85.611.  The  words  are  peculiar:  “  If  constitutional  means  failed,  he  thought  Ireland 
“  could  produce  another  Hartmann  as  well  as  Prussia,  and  probably  with  more  success.” 
Did  not  those  words  strike  you  as  being  very  signilicant  and  strange  ? — When  I  read 
them  they  decidedly  did. 

85.612.  Did  you  ever  ask  this  reporter,  who  is  now  in  Cork,  whether  he  reported 

correctly  or  not  ? — I  asked  Mr.  Ludgate  when  he  was  here.  I  told  Mr.  Ludgate _ 

85.613.  No,  the  reporter  for  the  “  Cork  Herald”  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

85.614.  At  the  time  ? — I  did  not.  I  asked  Mr.  Ludgate  when  he  was  here.  I  told 
him  I  was  quite  surprised. 

85.615.  No,  Mr.  Ludgate  is  not  here  in  your  presence  to  say  whether  what  you  say 
is  correct.  I  am  asking  you  when  you  saw  these  strange  words  applied  to  Mr.  Biggar. 
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did  you  not  say  to  your  colleague,  “  Can  it  be  possible  a  Member  of  Parliament  could 
“  have  used  those  words  ? — I  did  not. 

85.616.  You  never  knew  anyone  who  was  present  and  heard  Mr.  Biggar  ever  com¬ 
municate  to  the  paper  and  say  the  report  was  false  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

85.617.  No  contradiction  ?— My  impression  is,  judging  by  the  way  that  I  believe  the 
words  were  reported,  that  they  were  not  Mr.  Biggar’s  actual  language. 

85.618.  I  am  not  upon  that  point  at  all.  You  do  not  appreciate.  I  am  not  upon 
whether  the  words  are  correct  or  not  according  to  your  theory,  I  am  on  the  question 
whether,  appearing  here  reported  on  the  authority  of  the  paper,  any  one  present  ever 
wrote  and  said  in  justice  to  Mr.  Biggar  he  did  not  use  those  words  ?— No,  I  suppose 
they  left  it  to  Mr.  Biggar,  and  Mr.  Biggar  never  corrects  anything  which  is  said. 
Mr.  Biggar  never  takes  any  notice  of  his  speeches. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.619.  Is  it  the  custom  for  people  to  come  in  after  the  dinner  ? — Yes. 

85.620.  That  is  what  makes  you  say  250  were  present  ? — Yes,  that  is  mv  recol¬ 
lection. 

85.621.  Now,  I  must  ask  you  what  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Ludgate,  who  was 
called  here  as  a  witness  for  the  “  Times.” 

(Sir  H.  James.)  I  must  object,  my  Lord. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  must  ask  it. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  object.  My  friend  has  no  right  to  ask  what  any  witness  said. 
If  words  are  put  to  a  witness  affirmatively  you  may  contradict.  It  is  not  because  a 
man  who  was  a  witness  said  something  that  it  is  therefore  evidence. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  for  us  always  to  put  things,  and  we  do 
not  know  all  things  at  the  time  when  witnesses  are  called.  But  this  witness  also  was 
cross-examined  as  to  whether  he  had  not  heard  something  from  another  reporter. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  question  was  as  to  the  question  of  this  report.  Did  you  ask 
your  colleague  how  he  came  to  put  down  what  was  incorrect  ?  I  never  asked  one  word 
as  to  what  occurred  in  another  paper. 

(The  President.)  No.  I  was  just  inquiring  how  many  are  held  in  this  Court.  I  am 
told  about  260.  That  gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  people  and  the  space  they  would 
occupy. 

( The  Witness .)  This  hall,  my  Lord,  is  about  twice  the  length  of  this  room. 

(The  President.)  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 


Martin  Fitzpatrick  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

85.622.  You  are  a  poor  law  guardian  at  Robeen? — Yes. 

85.623.  (Mr:  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  county? — Mayo. 

85.624.  (Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  You  were  secretary  of  the  National  League  when  it  was 
in  existence  there  ? — Yes. 

85.625.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  existence  of  secret  societies  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  at  the  time?  Ivo,  I  cannot.  I  think  there  was.  I  am  sure  there  was  some¬ 
thing. 

85.626.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  ?— I  am  certain  there  were  secret 
societies  in  it,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  that.  I  believe  so. 

85.627.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  outrage  prior  to  1879  ? — Yes,  there  was 
the  burning  of  some  offices  in  the  parish,  and  one  of  the  man’s  cattle  was  mutilated  ; 
he  got  compensation  for  that.  I  think  that  was  in  1877.  Well,  in  Ballinrobe’. 
Tunbridge  was  shot,  I  think,  in  1872. 

85.628.  How  far  is  Ballinrobe  from  Robeen  ? — About  four  miles. 

85.629.  Any  other  instances  of  outrage  that  you  can  remember  ?  Do  you 
remember  any  cases  of  hay  being  burned  prior  to  1879  ? — Yes,  there  was  hay  burned 
of  Mr.  Tighe,  of  Ballinrobe,  and  Mr.  Pat  Fergus. 

85.630.  Were  those  evicted  farms? — No. 
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85.631.  Pure  cases  of  hay  burning? — And  the  two  brothers  Hyland  in  Ballymartin, 
prior  to  1879 — their  concern  was  burnt. 

85.632.  By  “  concern  ”  you  mean  their  business  place  ? — Their  business  place.  1 
think  they  got  something  about  400Z.  compensation.  I  was  by  at  the  trial.  It  took 
two  days,  in  Ballinrobe,  and  they  produced  certain  letters  at  the  time. 

85.633.  You  knew  Feerick  ? — Yes. 

85.634.  The  man  who  was  shot? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  The  reference  to  this  is  on  page  1527,  the  evidence  deposed  to  by 
Constable  James  Hughes. 

85.635.  Feerick  lived  in  the  parish  of  Robeen,  did  he  not  ? — Yes. 

85.636.  And  it  was  in  the  parish  of  Robeen,  I  believe,  that  Mary  Gerroty’s  farm  was 
situated  ? — Yes. 

85.637.  The  reference  to  that  is  on  page  1528.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  branch  of  the  League  to  which  you 
belonged.  Were  outrages  denounced  by  the  League? — Yes,  and  by  the  president. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  Feerick  ? 

(Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  No,  I  ask  nothing  more. 

85.638.  I  asked  you  whether  your  League  denounced  outrage  ? — Yes,  it  did  ;  the 
members  of  the  League  and  the  president,  Father  Barry. 

85.639.  Who  were  the  principal  lonnlords  in  the  parish  ? — Lord  Clonmorris,  Mr. 
Lindsay  Fitzpatrick,  Colonel  Routledge,  Mr.  George  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Routledge 
Phear.  They  are  the  principal. 

85.640.  Was  Feerick  agent  for  any  of  these  ? — He  was  agent  for  Mr.  Brown. 

85.641.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Brown’s  Town? — Yes. 

85.642.  Ho  you  remember  any  raising  of  rents  with  regard  to  any  of  these  estates 
in  your  time? — Yes,  I  remember,  I  think  in  1876,  there  was  a  rise.  In  1860  there 
was  another,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

85.643.  In  1876  on  whose  estates  were  the  rents  raised,  do  you  say? — On  Mr. 
Brown’s. 

85.644.  Were  there  any  evictions  following  the  raising  of  those  rents  ? — No.  There 
was  an  eviction  of  Durkin,  be  redeemed  the  land  again.  There  was  no  other  eviction. 

85.645.  Do  you  remember  the  distress  of  1879  ? — Yes. 

85.646.  Was  it  very  great  in  this  district  ? — Yery  great  indeed. 

85.647.  And  relief  was  given? — Yes. 

85.648.  To  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

85.649.  Was  any  relief  given  to  the  tenants  on  Mr.  Brown’s  estate  of  which  Feerick 
was  agent  ? — Yes.  I  myself  gave  a  good  deal  of  relief  there  to  the  tenants. 

85.650.  To  Brown’s  tenants  ? — Yes,  to  Brown’s  tenants. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

85.651.  First,  about  these  secret  societies,  I  do  not  suppose  you  belonged  to  a  secret 
society,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ? — No. 

85.652.  Were  you  ever  a  Fenian? — Well,  no;  I  was  never  a  Fenian.  I  was 
appointed  one  day,  but  I  told  the  youngsters  again  the  same  day  that  I  considered  it 
folly.  They  appointed  me  as  treasurer,  but  I  never  received  a  penny. 

85.653.  That  I  have  known  occur  to  other  treasurers ;  but  I  want  to  know  a  little 
more  about  this.  You  say  some  youngsters  did  what  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  did  appoint 
me. 

85.654.  When  was  that? — Oh,  I  think  in  1880. 

85.655.  Who  were  the  youngsters.  I  do  not  care  about  their  names,  but  who  are 
you  speaking  of  ? — Some  of  the  youngsters  of  the  parish ;  the  young  fellows  in  the 
parish. 

85.656.  Appointed  you  ? — Yes,  they  were  principally  the  young  fellows. 

85.657.  I  will  take  it  they  were  ? — They  asked  me  to  become  treasurer  for  a  certain 
fund.  I  understood  it  to  be  for  arms,  or  something.  I  told  them  I  considered  it 
great  folly,  and  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

85.658.  That  was  the  same  day.  What  was  your  first  answer  to  these  youngsters  ? 
— I  told  them  that  I  considered  it  great  folly.  I  told  them  again  afterwards,  when¬ 
ever  I  met  any  of  them,  I  would  not  be  mixed  up  with  them. 
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85,659.  You  were  asked  to  be  treasurer  by  some  youngsters  for  funds,  which  you 
thought  were  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  arms  or  something  like  that  ?— Yes 
that  is  what  I  considered. 

85,660  Were  those  youngsters  Fenians  or  not  to  your  knowledge  ?— That  was  mv 
opinion  that  they  were.  J 

,  ff6L  y.ou  are  (lulte  sure  y°u  never  did  anything  more  than  tell  them  that  it  was 
folly  ( — JN  otkmg  more,  quite  sure. 

85,662.  Now  you  know  who  those  youngsters  are  ? — A  great  many  of  them  I  do  not 

* Indeed’  1  do  for  I  have  never  seen  them— at  least,  I  have  seen  them 
at  different  times  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  who  they  are  now. 

85,663^  First,  about  how  many  youngsters  were  there  who  made  this  request  to 
you  (—  Oh,  well,  1  think  there  were  something  about  30  or  40  of  them. 

85.664.  Were  they  met  together? — Yes. 

85.665.  Where  ? — On  some  of  the  aftermaths. 

85.666.  Where  ? — Outside  the  chapel, 

So, 66  / .  Were  they  strangers  to  the  district ;  did  they  come  from  a  distance  ?— No, 
they  belonged  to  the  district.  ’ 

80.668.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  that  district  ?— Prior  to  that;  prior  to  1880.  I 

came  to  the  district  m  1867.  r 

85.669.  So  that  if  this  occurred  in  1880,  you  had  been  there  13  vears  ?— Yes. 

6o,6/0  1  am  assuming  you  knew  who  those  young  men  were:"did  you,  or  did  you 

not .  I  tell  you  I  know  very  little  of  the  youths  of  the  parish  even  to  this  day,  though 
1  am  m  it.  J  6 

85.671.  lour  memory  will  not  serve  you  as  to  names :  but  did  you  at  the  time  know 
who  those  young  men  were  ?— I  knew  some  of  them. 

85.672.  The  majority  of  them  ?— No,  not  the  majority. 

85,673  How  large  is  this  district  of  which  you  speak  from  which  you  say  they 
came  ?— Say  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Robeen.  J  j  j 

Ji°Wv  lai°e  tJie  Parish  ?~ lt  is  pretty  large ;  not  a  very  large  parish. 

— Yes  ?I  thhik  they  did  fr°m  ^  pansh‘  Did  thej  attend  the  chaPel  0n  SundaJs? 
f^76.  The  same  chapel  you  attended  ?-Yes,  the  same  chapel. 

85.677.  rsow  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  you  know  who  those  young  men  were  ?— I  tell  you  I 

(  °v  ^em  ev®n  n°w’  1  do  not  know  one  out  of  every  ten  in  the  parish  myself. 

80.678.  IS  ever  mind.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  ask  you  their  names  yet,  but 
did  not  you  at  the  time  that  30  or  40  of  these  young  men  came  to  you,  and  asked  you 
to  be  treasurer  of  this  fund,  did  you  not  know  who  they  were  ?— Not  the  whole  of  them  ; 

1  do  not  believe  1  know  the  name  of  any  of  them  now. 

85.679.  Although  they  came  from  your  parish  and  went  to  the  same  chapel  that  you 
attended,  you  did  not  know  who  they  were  ? — I  did  not  know  the  right  half  of  them 
nor  do  I  even  now  know  the  right  half  of  them.  These  young  men  were  growing  up 
young  men  at  the  time  I  came  to  the  parish.  I  did  not  know  them.  If  I  had  been 
always  m  the  parish  I  might  have  known  them,  but  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  parish. 

h°W  PeoPle  does  the  chaPel  hold  ?— 300  or  400  I  should  say. 

85,  )S1.  Of  the  parishioners  of  the  chapel  ? — Yes,  or  more  perhaps ;  it  is  very  difficult 
tor  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

85,682.  Were  the  young  men  sons  of  farmers  of  the  district  ?— Yes,  I  believe  that. 
Any  of  them  you  did  know,  were  they  farmers  ? — Farmers’  sons. 

Y  ere  any  of  them  farmers  ? — Themselves,  well  no,  I  believe  not. 

Are  you  sure  ? — I  believe  not. 

,  „  T(?UTd°  kV°W’  then’  who  theJ  were>  enough  to  say  that  they  were  not 

farmers  ? — I  believe  they  were  farmers’  sons. 

85,687.  You  knew  who  they  were,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  they  were  farmers’  sons  or 
not  farmers  .  Farmers  sons  ;  that  is  what  I  say.  I  believe  they  were  not  the  heads 
of  the  houses. 


85.683. 

85.684. 

85.685. 

85.686. 


85.688.  Grown-up  young  men  ?— Yes,  grown-up  young  men ;  some  of  them  quite 

young. 

85.689.  Did  most  of  the  people  in  that  parish  belong  to  the  Land  League  ?— The 
heads  of  the  families,  even  the  widow  women  were  members  of  the  Land  League  and 
.National  League. 
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84.690.  These  were  the  farmers’  sons  who,  besides  these  young  men  who  asked  you 
to  join  this,  whatever  it  was,  this  collecting  fund  or  society,  who  were  they  in  the 
parish  forming  the  secret  societies  of  which  you  were  telling  my  learned  friend,  were 
they  the  same  young  men? — I  knew  of  no  secret  societies;  I  merely  suspected  them. 
I  knew  of  no  secret  societies  in  the  parish. 

85.691.  We  understood  your  evidence  just  now  was  that  there  were  secret  societies 
in  your  parish  ? — I  believe  that.  I  believe  there  were. 

85.692.  When,  in  1880? — Yes,  and  prior  to  1880 ;  I  have  no  doubt  there  were. 

85.693.  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  the  name  of  one  single  person  who  you  say 
belonged  to  a  secret  society  ? — I  would  not,  because  I  could  not  prove  who  they  were. 
I  could  not  prove  they  belonged  to  a  secret  society. 

85.694.  Was  there  any  name  by  which  any  secret  society  was  known  ? — I  know  of 
no  secret  society.  I  believe  Fenianism  was  the  only  society.  I  know  of  no  other 
society,  nor  even  of  that.  I  could  not  give  you  any  information. 

85.695.  Can  you  give  their  Lordships  the  name  of  any  secret  society  except  the 
Fenian  society  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

85.696.  These  societies,  other  than  Fenianism,  were  very  secret,  were  they  not  ? _ I 

think  so,  I  believe  that. 

85.697.  So  secret  that  you  never  heard  of  them  ? — I  have  heard  of  Fenianism  for  the 
last  20  years. 

85.698.  I  agree,  so  we  all  have.  Have  you  heard  of  any  society  except  Fenianism  ? 
— I  have  heard  of  moonlighters.  I  have  read  of  that. 

85,699-70.  Do  you  you  know  whether  they  are  a  Fenian  society  or  not? — They  may 
be,  for  all  I  know. 

85.701.  Beyond  the  Fenians,  do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  secret  society  ? — 
No. 

85.702.  These  young  men  you  spoke  of  when  they  came  to  you  did  you  not  regard 
them  as  Fenians  ? — Well,  that  was  my  opinion  for  certain. 

85.703.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  there  were  moonlighters  in  your  neighbour¬ 
hood  ? — I  never  heard  there  were  moonlighters  in  my  neighbourhood, 

85.704.  Never? — Never. 

85.705.  This  Commission  must  have  taken  you  bv  surprise.  You  had  heard  of  the 
word  moonlighter  ? — Yes,  I  have  often  read  of  moonlighters  in  the  papers. 

85.706.  But  they  never  came  to  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

85.707.  Then  the  secret  societies  never  sent  out  any  moonlighters  ? — I  cannot  answer 
you  that. 

85  708.  What  on  earth  did  the  secret  societies  do  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
answer  you  that ;  I  do  not  belong  to  them. 

85.709.  But  you  said  you  believed  in  a  secret  society ;  what  evidence  have  you  of 
any  open  act  of  any  member  of  the  secret  society  ? — I  have  no  evidence  whatever,  but 
just  what  I  am  giving  you. 

85.710.  Then  they  did  not  form  themselves  into  moonlighters?  —  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

85.711.  You  have  told  us,  have  you,  of  all  the  outrages  you  knew  of  in  your 
neighbourhood  before  the  year  1880? — Well,  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  refresh  my 
memory  upon  it ;  there  may  be  more.  There  was  hay  burnt  in  1880  in  the  parish. 
That  is  Fergus’  hay  and  Tighe’s.  I  know  of  no  other  outrage  in  the  parish  except 
that. 

85.712.  You  have  known  of  some  since  ? — Since  1880  ? 

85.713.  Yes  ? — I  know  of  no  other  outrage  since  1880  in  the  parish. 

85.714.  You  know  of  some  in  1880? — That  is  just  what  I  am  after  telling  you  now. 

85.715.  That  is  all? — That  is  all,  to  my  knowledge. 

85.716.  What  do  you  call  Feerick’s  murder? — He  was  not  murdered  in  our  parish. 

85.717.  How  far  from  you  did  the  murder  occur  ?■ — At  Ballinrobe ;  that  is  about 
four  miles. 

85.718.  Are  you  confining  your  observations  to  outrages  entirely  in  your  parish  or 
your  district? — Well,  I  was  to  Ballinrobe  and  Kilmanie  prior  to  1879.  I  have  known 
of  those  outrages. 

85.719.  What  you  have  done  is  to  give  their  Lordships  an  account  of  the  outrages 
in  the  district  prior  to  1879,  and  to  confine  your  evidence  to  the  parish  after  1879. 
That  is  what  you  have  done,  is  it  not  ? — I  went  outside  the  parish. 
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85.720.  In  the  earlier  outrages  ? — Yes. 

85.721.  Then  you  can  go  outside  m  the  later  outrages  ?— Mr.  Anthony  Knock  Kill- 

day  was  the  last  one.  J 

f'TB:  %™knew  o£  Mr  Feerick’s  murder  ?-YeS>  I  recollect  the  time. 

.  ,’7T3'  That  was  near  Ballmrobe  at  Carrowconalecka  ?— No,  it  is  near  Carrow- 
w  nalecka,  but  1  think  the  townland  is  not  Carrowconalecka. 

f’/2!1  am  aot  <Jmte  P0S1tlve  of  the  name.  Is  it  four  or  five  miles  from  Ballin- 

rol^e  79?b^e®,  mi  es1  fr0m  ^:dbnrobe;  rbTre  1  llVe  is  onl^  three  miles  from  Ballinrobe. 
o5,725.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Feenck? — Yes. 

85,726.t  What  was  he  ?— A  farmer’s  son,  and  he  was  agent  or  bailiff  to  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Browns  Town,  I  do  not  know  which. 

65^27.  There  were  some  evictions  on  Mr.  Brown’s  property  ?— No,  not  many.  The 
sheriff  came  there  and  took  possession  of  James  Durkin’s  land.  I  believe  he  did  take 

possession,  but  a  grandson  of  his  came  over  from  America  and  redeemed  the  land 
again. 

85,728.  My  friend  asked  you  about  Mary  Gerroty,  when  she  was  evicted  ?— She  was 
not  evicted. 

85  /29.  Dld  the  shonff  go  there  ?— She  gave  up  the  land  to  Mr.  Brown,  and 

ML®ro°,Wn"rdered1the  badlff’  wbo  tben  was  James  Dunkin,  to  give  her  51 
85,730  What  had  Mr.  Feerick  to  do  with  that  eviction  or  with  that  leaving  rather  * 
—He  took  the  land,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Brown,  I  understand.  I  cannot  say,  but  he  got 
the  land,  ana  1  believe  he  gave  her  a  few  pounds  of  the  money. 

85,731.  In  the  June  after  that  occurred  Mr.  Feerick  was  shot  ?— After  that  oh  no  I 
think  not.  ’  * 


85.732.  We  have  it  so  you  know  ? — I  think  he  had  the  land  more  than  a  year  before 
that,  but  he  wanted  to  put  her  out  of  the  house.  It  was  a  little  house,  and  the  house 
was  built  by  the  parishioners. 

85.733.  What  do  you  say  was  the  cause  that  prompted  people  to  murder  Mr. 
I  eenck  .—Really,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  I  have  often  heard  that  he  was  unpopular 

oc  ^So?tt  Say  be  WaS  m0re  unP°Pldar  in  other  parishes  than  he  was  in  that  parish 

85.734.  He  was  agent  for  Mr.  Brown  ?— He  was  agent  for  Mr.  Brown. 

oHof'  Y*?  a  kind  Pers°n  to  the  tenants  ?— Well,  the  tenants  were  complaining. 

85,736.  And  he  was  shot  on  the  28th  June  1880,  and  died  in  August  1880  ? _ He 

was,  and  I  heard  he  was  robbed  also— robbed  on  the  same  day. 

a  851,7io73n?e  ^aS  twice  shot  at,  was  he  not.  They  shot  first  at  him  on  the  5th 
April  1880  —Yes,  I  heard  in  the  parishes  of  Carrowconalecka  and  Robeen  I  heard  he 
was  shot  there,  or  fired  at. 

85.738.  We  have  it  in  the  outrages — 

.  ^  “  David  ijerrick>  agent  and  farmer,  28  years.  Two  shots  were  fired  at  Mr. 

1  eenck  as  he  was  returning  home  from  Castlebar,  and  when  about  two  miles 
[  Horn  home,  about  8  p.m.  Feenck’s  father  was  with  him  at  the  time.  Motive 
Feerick  was  agent  to  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  evicted  a  tenant  for  which  Feerick  was 
blamed  anddisliked ;  and  then  on  29th  June,  David  Feerick,  agent  and  farmer 
‘  28  years.  When  walking  home  from  Ballinrobe,  about  3.30  p.m.,  he  was  fired 
at  by  three  men  from  revolvers.  Ten  shots  in  all  were  put  into  his  body,  face 
legs,  and  arms,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  14th  of  August.” 

Have  you  with  your  knowledge  of  that  district  any  motive  to  suggest  for  twice 
shooting  at  this  man,  and  the  killing  of  him,  except  his  being  disliked  by  the  tenants  ? 
drk ave  n0  ^dea  whatever.  There  was  no  eviction  whatever  in  Brown’s  time. 

85.739.  Had  you  any  more  outrages  in  1880,  in  the  month  of  November  and 
December  1880  ?— I  have  no  recollection. 

85.740.  1  do  not  wish  to  go  through  all  this  if  your  Lordships  will  kindly  look  at 
the  returns.  How  far  is  Claremorris  from  you  ? — About  10  miles. 

85.741.  Do  you  call  that  within  your  district? — No. 

85.742.  Was  that  within  the  district  from  which  you  took  the  outrages  before  1879  ? 
— No,  not  within  the  district. 


85.743.  What  places  are  included  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak  in  relation  to 
the  time  before  1879  ? — Kilmain,  Ballinrobe,  that  is  the  only  part  that  I  know  of. 

85.744.  Kilmain  ;  what  other  place  ? — Ballinrobe. 
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85.745.  Nothing  else  ? — No. 

85.746.  When  was  your  Land  League  founded  ? — In  1880,  I  think. 

85.747.  Can  you  tell  me  when?— The  exact  date  of  it;  well  really,  I  think  some 
time  about  January  1880  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

85.748.  Who  was  president  ? — Father  Canning. 

85.749.  Who  was  secretary? — Pat  Reilly. 

85.750.  What  office  did  you  hold  ? — I  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League. 

85.751.  Did  your  Land  League  continue  in  existence  till  October  1881  ? — Yes,  I 
think  until  October  1881. 

85.752.  Were  any  books  kept? — No,  no  books  kept,  except  a  list  of  the  members  ; 
nothing  more. 

85.753.  Did  your  Land  League  ever  pass  resolutions? — Well,  I.  think  very  few. 
Any  resolutions  they  passed  appeared  in  the  press,  but  I  think  there  were  very  few 
resolutions. 

85.754.  Why  did  they  not  appear  in  the  book  ? — We  had  no  book  except  just  a  list 
of  the  names  ;  we  had  no  other  book. 

85.755.  That  you  state  positively  ? — Positively. 

85.756.  Why  did  you  not  enter  your  resolutions  in  a  book? — Well,  it  was  never 
suggested,  not  even  by  the  president.  I  am  not  aware  of  many  resolutions  being 
passed. 

85.757.  Where  is  your  book  with  the  list  of  members  in  it? — Well,  really  I  could 
not  tell  you  where  it  is  now.  I  can  positively  swear  we  had  no  object  whatever  in 
destroying  or  doing  away  with  the  book  ;  no  object  whatever. 

85,753.  You  have  said  just  now  that  any  resolutions  you  passed  would  appear  in  the 
papers  ? — They  were  generally  sent  to  the  papers. 

85.759.  Did  you  pass  any  resolutions  denouncing  the  outrages  that  were  taking- 
place  ? — There  was  no  outrage  took  place  in  our  parish,  that  I  say,  except  the  burning 
of  the  hay,  and  that  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  priest  from  the  altar. 

85.760.  Did  your  Land  League  only  apply  to  your  parish,  or  did  it  extend  beyond 
the  parish  ? — No,  only  to  the  one  parish. 

85.761.  You  have  said  that  the  members  of  the  League  denounced  outrage.  You 
told  my  learned  friend  who  examined  you  ? — Yes,  I  mean  by  that  the  members  of  the 
council  and  our  president,  Father  Canning. 

85.762.  Was  that  done  by  way  of  resolution  ? — Well,  no.  Not  by  resolution. 

85.763.  When  Mr.  Feerick  was  murdered  did  you  see  any  strangers  about  the 
locality  at  all? — No,  I  remarked  no  strangers  about  the  place  when  he  was  murdered. 

85.764.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  right.  Is  there  a 
placed  called  Bahola  near  you? — No,  not  at  all  near  me. 

85.765.  How  far  is  it  from  you  ? — I  should  say  it  is  over  20  miles. 

85.766.  Did  you  have  any  Land  League  meetings  ? — No,  all  the  Land  League 
meetings  we  had  were  just  in  the  presence  of  the  president,  Father  Canning,  we  never 
had  a  meeting  he  was  not  by  at. 

85.767.  Did  you  ever  have  an  open  meeting? — Yes,  we  had  an  open  meeting,  one. 

85.768.  Who  came  to  speak — did  you  have  any  good  speakers? — No,  we  had  no  one 
except  the  priest. 

83.769.  You  had  no  gentlemen  down  on  purpose  to  speak? — No,  we  had  not;  we 
had  no  strangers. 

83.770.  How  far  is  Cong  from  you  ? — About  eight  or  nine  Irish  miles. 

83.771.  Did  you  know  of  the  meeting  at  Cong,  on  the  11th  of  July  ? — Yes,  I  recol¬ 
lect  that  meeting. 

85.772.  Were  you  there? — I  was. 

85.773.  11th  of  July? — Yes,  I  think  it  was  the  11th  of  July;  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  date,  but  I  was  at  the  meeting. 

(Sir  H.  Janies.)  My  Lords,  I  am  told  it  is  proved  on  the  note  at  page  2186. 

85.774.  Did  Mr.  Gordon  speak  there? — I  think  Gordon  did  speak  there. 

(Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  What  is  the  date,  Sir  Henry  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  11th  of  July  1880,  my  Lord. 

85.775.  Who  was  chairman  there  ? — Well,  I  think  Father  Lavelle. 

85.776.  I  think  he  was  right,  you  are  right? — It  was  a  very  large  meeting.  1  was 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting.  I  can  tell  you  very  little  about  the  meeting. 
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85.777.  Mr.  Lavelle,  you  say,  was  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  present? _ 

Yes,  Mr.  Harris. 

85.778.  I  suppose  Mr.  Harris  would  be  on  the  platform  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  was  on 
the  platform.  I  do  not  know  half  the  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  platform. 

85.779.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gordon  say  this :  whilst  Mr.  Feerick  was  lying  after  he 
has  been  shot  and  before  his  death  ?  — No,  indeed,  I  did  not  hear  the  man  say&it. 

85.780.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gordon  speak? — I  was  on  tLe  outskirts  ;  honestly  speaking, 
I  could  not  tell  you  what  three  of  them  said  ;  it  was  a  very  large  meeting  and  a  whole 
lot  of  men  came  in.  A  man  on  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting  could  not  tell  what  was 
said. 

85.781.  Let  me  try  and  remind  you.  Did  Mr.  Gordon  say  this  : — 

“  I  am  proud  that  that  undying  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  aroused  amongst 
“  you  to-day.  No  man  on  this  platform  here  to-day  has  encouraged  the  system 
“  of  assassination  in  this  county  ”  ? 

— On  my  oath  I  could  not  say  whether  he  did  or  not. 

85.782.  “  I  am  said  to  be  extreme  on  the  land  question,  but  I  deny  to  have  a  know- 
“  ledge,  a  share,  or  even  a  sympathy  with  the  assassin.  But  I  say  that  the  man 
“  who  takes  the  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  I  will  paint  him  as  a 
“  greater  assassin  than  the  man  who  fires  a  pistol  shot.” 

Did  you  hear  that  ? — I  did  not  hear  that ;  I  could  not  tell  what  one  single  man  said 
to-day  on  that  platform. 

85.783.  “  The  landlords  have  sent  you  to  the  workhouse  and  into  emigrant  ships, 
“  and  the  females  of  this  country  to  a  distant  land,  and  we  do  not  know  what  has 
“  become  of  them.” 

This  may  have  attracted  your  attention  : — 

“  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe.  They  have  run  over  to  Clare- 
“  morris  and  took  one  man  from  amongst  us ;  but  they  wanted  to  have  some  bird 
“"  in  the  nest.” 

Was  that  in  relation  to  Mr.  Feerick? — I  could  not  say;  I  did  not  hear  a  word  ;  he 
may  have  said  it,  but  I  did  not  hear. 

85.784.  What  meaning  would  you  attach  to  the  words,  “  Attempt  at  Ballinrobe.” 
spoken  in  a  speech  on  the  11th  of  July  1880?  What  would  that  convey  to  you  ? — 
Convey  to  me  ? 

85.785.  Yes  ? — There  were  no  words  that  I - - 

85,780.  What  attempt  had  been  made  at  Ballinrobe  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  say.  I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  being  made  at  Ballinrobe. 

85.787.  Had  not  there  been  an  attempt  made  to  murder  Mr.  Feerick  ? — 8ure  he  was 
murdered. 

85.788.  But  on  the  11th  of  July  the  man  was  alive  ? — Yes,  I  believe  he  was  alive. 

85.789.  Then  would  not  the  words  “the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe”  represent  the 
attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Feerick  ? — But  was  not  he  shot  before  the  11th  of  July  ? 

85.790.  He  was,  but  he  had  not  died,  he  did  not  die  till  August  ? — He  did  not  die 
till  August,  he  was  in  the  workhouse  at  the  time  on  the  11th  of  July. 

85.791.  He  was  alive  ? — He  was  alive,  but  wounded. 

85.792.  At  that  time  they  had  attempted  to  murder  him  ? — Yes. 

85.793.  Do  these  words  in  your  mind,  “  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe,” 
refer  to  the  attempt  to  murder  Mr.  Feerick  or  not  ?— I  cannot  say  that  those  words 
were  used. 

85.794.  If  they  were  used  ? — I  cannot  offer  an  opinion  upon  that. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Iieid.)  I  am  speaking  from  recollection,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
suggestion  that  this  language  referred  to  any  attempt  at  Ballinrobe.  “  They  have  run 
“  over  to  Claremorris  and  taken  one  man  from  amongst  us,”  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
think  that  refers  in  any  sense  to  this  case  of  Feerick.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
evidence  given  in  that  sense. 

(The  President.)  I  do  not  remember. 

(Sir  Henry  James.)  Let  me  ask  the  witness. 
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85.795.  Had  a  man  been  arrested  at  Claremorris  for  the  supposed  attempt  to  murder 
Mr.  Feerick  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  there  was  a  man  arrested  at  Ballyglass. 

85.796.  How  far  is  that  from  Claremorris  ? — I  should  say  something  about  six  miles 
from  Claremorris. 

85.797.  Were  you  present  at  any  trial  for  attempt  to  murder  ? — No. 

85,798-9.  Never  ? — Never. 

85.800.  Was  anyone  tried  for  the  attempt  to  murder?- — There  was. 

85.801.  Who  was  he? — A  man  of  the  name  of  Hynes. 

85.802.  Where  did  he  live  ? — Ballyglass  ;  he  was  tried  at  Galway  and  acquitted. 

85.803.  That  is  the  man  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes. 

85.804.  Was  no  man  ever  arrested  in  Claremorris  that  you  know  of  in  the  month  of 
•July  or  shortly  before? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  there  might  be  20  arrested  and  I 
not  know  it.  What  do  I  know  about  it  ?  I  go  there  very  seldom. 

85.805.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  who  were  arrested  at  Queenstown  by  the  police  on 
their  way  to  America? — No. 

85.806.  You  never  heard  of  that? — I  heard  there  were  some  men  arrested. 

85.807.  At  Queenstown  when  on  their  way  to  America  ?—  Yes. 

85.808.  What  charge  were  they  arrested  upon  ? — Some  outrage  ;  the  murder  of 
Lord  Mountmorres.  I  think  I  heard  there  were  some  men  arrested  at  Queenstown,  but 
what  do  I  know  about  it  ? 

85.809.  I  am  endeavouring  to  find  out? — Well,  you  cannot  find  out  from  me.  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it. 

85.810.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Gordon  say  he  had  stowed  away  five  of  them,  and  before 
another  week  passed  he  would  stow  another  away  too  ?— [have  told  you  I  do  not  (know 
what  Mr.  Gordon  said,  and,  what  is  more,  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Gordon  said. 

85.81 1.  Did  you  attend  Mr.  Feerick’s  funeral  ? — No,  because  none  of  the  neighbours 
knew  when  he  was  buried  ;  he  died  in  the  workhouse  and  he  was  buried  immediately  ; 
we  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  buried. 

85.812.  He  had  been  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

85.813.  And  an  agent? — Yes. 

85.814.  How  was  it  that  none  of  his  neighbours  knew  him  ? — Knew  him?  They  did 
not  know  when  he  would  be  buried.  There  was  a  very  few  of  them  attended  the 
funeral ;  they  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  buried. 

85.815.  And  none  of  them  found  out  ? — No,  and  the  priest  did  not  know  when  he 
would  be  buried.  I  think  they  buried  him  on  Monday  or  something  like  that. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.816.  You  said  something  about  you  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Gordon  said  :  is  that  P.  J .  Gordon  ? — Yes. 

85.817.  Just  tell  me  what  sort  of  person  P.  J.  Gordon  was?— I  do  not  know  much 
about  P.  J.  Gordon,  he  was  in  Claremorris.  I  knew'  him  by  appearance,  but  I  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  P.  J.  Gordon  to  any  great  extent.  I  knew  but  very  little 
about  the  man. 

85.818.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  date.  You  were  asked,  you  say,  to  join  or 
become  treasurer  for  the  collection  of  money  ? — Yes. 

85.819.  I  did  not  catch  what  wTas  the  date  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  kept  no 
account. 

85.820.  Do  you  remember  about  wdien  it  was — how  many  years  ago  ? — I  think  it 
was  somewhere  about  the  year  1880. 

85.821.  And  you  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — I  declined  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

85.822.  And  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all  ? — Never. 

35.823.  In  your  League,  did  the  respectable  people  of  the  neighbourhood  belong  to 
your  League  ? — Yes,  the  heads  of  the  families. 

85.824.  I  think  it  has  been  proved  that  Feericks  lived  in  the  parish,  and  also  that 
Mary  Gerroty’s  farm,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  evidence  was  in  this  parish — is  that 
so  ? — Yes,  Mary  Gerroty  lived  in  the  parish. 
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85,825.  And  Feerick  too? — And  Feerick. 

( The  President.)  By  implication  it  is  so,  but  I  do  not  see  the  parish.  She  was  was  a 
tenant  on  Mr.  Brown’s  estate. 

(Mr.  Pi.  T.  Reid.)  Your  Lordship  is  perfectly  accurate,  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  stated  in 
the  note,  but  this  witness  has  told  us  that  Mary  Gerroty  lived  in  this  parish,  so  did 
Feerick. 

(The  Witness.)  Yes,  they  both  lived  there. 


Dr.  Andrew  Commins,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R,  T.  Reid. 

85.826.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Northern  Circuit  ? — Yes. 

85.827.  And  also  a  Member  of  Parliament  since  1880? — Yes. 

85.828.  For  what  constituency  ?— First,  I  was  senior  member  for  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  and  since  the  division  of  the  county  I  have  been  a  member  for  the  southern 
division  of  the  county. 

85.829.  You  are  one  of  the  numerous  members  charged  ?— I  am  one  of  the  members 
charged  with  something  with  regard  to  this  inquiry. 

85.830.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  a  member  of 

the  Land  League  from  its  inception— from  the  moment  it  was  started— when  the  Land 
League  "as  staited,  and  I  ha"ve  been  a  member  of  the  National  League,  and  am  up  to 
the  present  time.  r 

85.831.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Land  League  or 
the  National  League  ? — I  have  been  from  the  very  beginning  throughout  on  what  is 

called  the  executive  council  or  the  executive  committee  -I  forget  which  it  is  called _ 

on  everyone  of  those  bodies  from  the  outset  and  still  am. 

85.832.  Have  you  taken  any  great  part  besides  being  in  the  executive  ? — I  have 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  executive  occasionally,  but  not  often,  and  I  have  attended 
public  meetings  m  very  large  numbers  up  to  recently,  when  I  have  had  enough  to  do 
attending  in  Parliament  or  on  circuit. 

85.833.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  have  either  of  those  Leagues  ever  taken 

part  in  the  perpetration  or  encouragement  of  crime  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge,  infor¬ 
mation,  and  belief  go,  so  far  from  encouraging  crime,  or  even  condoning  it,  both  of 
those  Leagues  have  always  done  the  very  utmost — all  the  members  that  I  knew — have 
done  their  very  utmost  by  their  public  acts  and  at  public  meetings  to  prevent  outrage 
and  crime.  •  r  6 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 

50. 834.  I  did  not  actually  catch  what  two  Leagues  you  said  you  were  connected 
with  ;  what  two  branches  ?  what  two  Leagues  ? — There  have  been  so  many  of  them  ; 
there  are  more  than  two.  I  think  the  first  will  be  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  ;  that 

was  started  in  May  1870.  I  was  a  member  of  that  from  the  very  beginning _ a 

member  of  the  executive  council  from  the  very  beginning.  Then  that  was  followed 
by  the  Land  League  practically,  and  I  became,  as  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Home  Rule  Confederation  or  Home  Rule  League  did,  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 
Then  when  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  and  the  National  League  was  founded  I 
was  a  member  of  the  National  League,  and  am  a  member  of  it  still,  and,  as  I  have  said. 
I  have  been  on  the  executive  council  or  committee  of  every  one  of  those  three  all 
along,  not  occasionally,  but  all  the  time,  and  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
their  secrets,  if  they  have  any. 

85.835.  When  did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? — ' Well,  I  can  hardly  fix  the  date. 
The  Land  League  was  started  first  in  Ireland,  and  from  Ireland  it  spread  into  England, 
and  a  branch  of  it  was  founded  in  England  for  Great  Britain,  and  I  was  practically  at 
the  head  of  it  I  may  say.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  would  be  some  months 
later  from  the  foundation  of  the  League  in  Ireland. 

85.836.  Did  you  join  in  the  year  1879,  do  you  know? — No,  I  think  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  Land  League  in  England  was  founded  before  the  spring  of  1880.  Yes,  I 
"believe  it  would  be  before  the  year  1879. 
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85.837.  Were  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  persons  who  attended  on  the  platform 
in  1879  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  county  of  Mayo? — Not  on  anyone  of  them  that  I 
know  of.  If  you  will  give  me  any  names.  I  cannot)  recall  any  names  now. 

85.838.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  members  of  the  Fenian  organisation? 
Nothing  whatever  except  what  I  learned  as  other  people  learned  it  from  public  report, 
and  I  think  the  newspapers  and  ordinary  conversation. 

85.839.  Before  you  joined  had  Mr.  Davitt  put  himself  into  communication  with  you 

at  all? — Not  at  all.  . 

85.840.  After  you  joined  did  you  become  acquainted  with  the  League  m  Ireland,  or 
only  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  it  in  England  ?— I  attended  some  public 
meetings  which  were  called  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Land  League,  and  to  spread 
its  influence.  I  attended  a  few  meetings,  but  as  to  the  working  I  know  no  more  of 
the  working  than  any  other  person  might  learn  from  the  public  press. 

85.841.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  organisers  ?— I  think  I  once  met  Mr.  Boyton,  who 
I  was  told  was  an  organiser  in  Loudon.  In  fact  I  met  him  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  cannot  remember  any  other  now. 

85.842.  Who  is  that  ?— Mr.  Boyton.  I  heard  he  was  an  organiser. 

85.843.  Do  you  know  Byrne? — Not,  not  as  an  organiser  of  the  Land  League  in 

Ireland.  .  , 

85.844.  Did  you  know  him  to  speak  to  ?  Did  you  know  him  personally  ?— W  men 

Byrne? 

85.845.  Frank  Byrne  ? — Not  only  knew  him,  but  I  believe  it  was  1  who  engaged 
him  as  a  clerk  in  the  Home  Buie  Confederation  in  Liverpool  when  I  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  it,  and  was  president  of  it. 

85.846.  Then  you  knew  him  well?— Well. 

85.847.  Did  you  know  Brennan? — Brennan,  no  ;  not  at  all.  I  may  have  seen  him. 
but  did  not  know  him. 

85.848.  Did  you  know  Sheridan  ? — No  ;  never  saw  him  in  my  life  that  I  know  of. 

85*, 849.  Boyton  ? — As  I  say  I  saw  him  once,  either  in  the  lobby,  or  probably  in  the 

smoking  room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do  not  know  which,  and  I  was  told  it  was 
Boyton,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  ever  met  with  him.  I  was  told  that  he  was  an 
organiser  of  the  League,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

85.850.  Were  you  intimately  acquainted  with  Byrne? — I  was.  That  is,  so  acquainted 
with  him  that  when  I  was  president  of  the  Home  Buie  Confederation  of  Great  Biitam, 
which  I  was  for  several  years,  he  was  recommended  as  a  clerk  by  a  man  who  was  then 
the  secretary,  a  man  named  Curwen. 

85.851.  You  knew  Byrne  left  this  country  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  hear  that. 

85.852.  About  the  time  that  Carey’s  statement  was  made  in  1883? — Yes;  I  heard 
that.  Of  course.  I  was  very  much  interested  for  the  reason  I  have  told  you,  for  the 
reason  I  have  told  you  having  known  him  well. 

85.853.  Have  you  at  all  interested  yourself  in  his  actions  since  he  went  to  America  ? 

— No ;  not  at  all. 

85.854.  Made  no  inquiry  ? — No  ;  I  was  never  more  astounded  in  my  life  than  when 
I  heard  the  news  that  he  was  accused.  I  will  not  say  guilty,  but  that  he  was  accused 
of  being  connected  with  the  Invincibles. 

85.855.  Have  you  followed  his  movements  at  all  in  America  ? — Not  in  any  way. 

85.856.  You  have  made  no  inquiries  ? — Made  no  inquiries  about  him  in  America, 
and  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  about  him  after  he  left  London,  except  that) 
I  heard  that  he  went  to  France — that  he  left  London  and  went  to  France,  and  then 
went  to  America. 

85.857.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  detailed  in  America  his  share  in  relation  to 
the  Phoenix  Park  transactions  ? — I  have  heard  that  he  made  some  statement  which 
would  imply  his  connexion  with  it,  but  what  it  was,  how  far  it  incriminated  him,  or 
what  it  was,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

85.858.  When  you  heard  that  your  old  friend  Byrne  made  a  statement  show'ing  that 
he  had  some  connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murder,  you  had  no  curiosity  to  inquire 
at  all  about  him  ? — He  was  no  friend  of  mine.  He  was  an  employe ;  he  clerk  and  I  his 
master. 

85.859.  That  is,  as  the  person  who  employed  him  in  the  office  of  the  Confederation  { 

_ That  is-  all  I  know  about  him,  and  from  what  I  knew  of  him  in  that  capacity  he 

was  a  very  good  young  man,  and  I  knew  nothing  at  all  against  his  character. 
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85.860.  You  must  have  been  the  more  surprised  then  to  hear  what  you  did  ? _ I  was 

very  much  surprised. 

85.861.  Had  you  the  curiosity  to  find  out  what  the  statement  was? — No,  and  I  did 
not  know  where  I  could  find  it  if  I  had  tried  to. 

you  ^ook  at  any  tbe  J^mer'ican  newspapers,  in  the  “  New  York 
World  or  any  of  the  American  papers? -No,  I  did  not  know  where  the  statement 
was,  and  1  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  it  to  see  what  the  statement  was.  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

85,863.  You  did  not  hear  any  statement  as  to  the  share  that  his  wife  had  taken  in 
it .  1  heard  before  he  went  that  the  charge  against  him  was  that  his  wife  had  been 

emQP  °X,  ^  cari7  over  knives  with  which  the  murder  had  been  committed. 

5,864.  Did  you  hear  that  she  had  made  a  statement  and  got  a  testimonial  for  the 

heardSitebeforetaken  _I  bell6Ve  1  have  heard  {t  since  tbis  inquiry.  I  cannot  say  I 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  I  have  no  more  questions  to  ask  you. 

Mi.  James  Francis  Xavier  0  Brien,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.865.  I  believe  early  in  your  life  you  were  a  Fenian  ? — I  was. 

85.866.  And  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  in  1867  ?— Yes. 

tJQclti  IS  SO. 

85,86/ .  And  you  were  released  after  a  year? — About  two  years. 

85,868.  That  was  for  high  treason  ? — Yes. 

continued  ?^_Hp  ^1874™°*  1  ^  ^  kn°W  h°W  l0ng  y°Ur  COTmexion  with  the  Fenians 

| j  J0U  then  Cease  t0  have  anF  conne»on  with  them  at  all  ?— Entirely. 

i-i  leoevVf11  thea  take  any  part  whatever  in  Irish  life,  in  Irish  political  life, 
untn  lo85  .  Only  as  a  looxer  on  and  sympathiser. 

4-  SW2-Jni1885’  1o  bebeve’  y°u  were  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  public  life,  and  to 
stand  tor  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

85,873.  And  were  returned  ? — Yes. 

For  wbaI  constituency? — South  Mayo. 

85,875.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?— No. 

85,876  You  were  a  member  of  the  National  League  ?— Yes,  and  afterwards  I  was 
returned  for  Parliament  about  November  1885. 

85,877.  In  the  meantime  taking  no  part  at  all  ?— No,  not  in  Ireland. 

£o,&/8.  Anywhere  else? — In  England. 

85,8/9.  What  part  had  you  taken  in  England  ?— Well,  I  was  treasurer  of  the 
jSatDjnal  League  of  Great  Britain.  At  least  I  have  been  for  a  year  or  so. 

80.880.  And  when  did  that  communication  commence  ? — About  a  year  and  a  half 

ago  or  so.  J 

85.881.  Now  you  have  given  us,  I  believe,  all  the  account  of  your  public  life  and 
your  connexion  with  any  movement  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

55.882.  Now  your  connexion  then  dates  from  1885,  with  the  National  League  ?— 

les,  November  1885.  6 

85.883.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  management  or  the  control  of  the  League 
or  been  merely  a  member  ? — In  England  only. 

85.884.  In  England  you  have  taken  that  part  that  you  have  told  us  now  of  ?— Yes 

85,88o.  And  that  only  ? — Yes.  ’ 

85,886.  Now,  first  I  will  ask  you  about  the  English  branch  of  the  League  which  you 
have  been  connected  with  for,  I  think,  a  year  and  a  half  ? — A  year  and  a  half. 

8o,8£i .  Has  your  action  in  that  League — has  the  action  of  that  League  been  in  any 
way  concerned  with  any  crime  or  outrage  at  all  ?— By  no  means. 

_ 85.888.  In  regard  to  Ireland,  as  far  as  you  know,  has  there  been  any  a  sociation 
with  crime  or  outrage  at  all?— No,  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I  know. 

;o,889.  When  you  were  a  Fenian  had  the  Fenian  association  as  an  obiect  open 
rebellion,  and  fighting  if  opportunity  arose? — Yes.  "  r 

85.890.  Fighting  for  what  you  desired  ? — Yes. 

85.891.  The  independence  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

85.892.  Had  it  anything  to  do  at  any  time,  or  had  you  anything  to  do  at  any  time 
vith  assassination,  or  outrage,  or  crime  of  any  kind  ?— I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been 
imputed  to  it,  not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

85.893.  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  that  you  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Fenianism  since  the  year  1874  ? — Yes. 

85.894.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  in  any  way 
assisted  the  Fenian  cause  since  that  time? — I  did  not. 

85.895.  You  did  not  attempt  to  impress  upon  others  to  become  Fenians? — By  no 
means,  not  at  all. 

85.896.  I  am  accepting  your  word.  Since  1874  you  have  been  entirely  free  ? — 
Entirely. 

85.897.  Ho  you  happen  to  recollect  the  oath  you  took  when  you  were  Fenian  ? — 
Well,  I  have  some  recollection  of  it,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  words. 

85.898.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I  presume  from  what  you  say  that  you  know  nothing 
of  any  change  that  occurred  in  the  Fenian  constitution,  at  any  rate  subsequent  to 
1874? — I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in  it  since 
1874. 

85.899.  Would  this,  Mr.  O’Brien,  according  to  your  memory,  be  the  oath?  I  am 
taking  it  from  page  4932.  We  have  two  copies  of  it ;  the  other  is  2122  : — 

“  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  establish  the  national  inde- 
“  pendence  of  Ireland,  and  I  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council  of 
“  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
“  implicitly  obey  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  all  my  superior 
“  officers,  and  I  will  preserve  inviolate  the  secrets  of  the  Organisation.” 

— Well  that  is  a  rough  cast  phrasing  of  it.  It  contains  the  general  matter  of  it  as  well 
as  I  recollect ;  not  the  very  words. 

85.900.  I  am  taking  it— —if  you  do  not  wish  me  so  to  take  that,  say  so — that  is 
substantially  the  effect  of  the  oath  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  I  recollect  it — substantially. 

85.901.  Can  you  recollect  at  all  what  were  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  the  Irish  R- 

publican  Brotherhood  ? — Well,  I  really  could  not.  I  suppose,  after  this  time - 

85.902.  From  whab  you  have  told  us  occurred,  you  have  not  kept  a  copy  ? — I  have 
not. 

85,903  Therefore  it  is  useless  my  asking  you  in  detail  as  to  the  articles  of  consti¬ 
tution  ? — Quite  useless.  I  could  not  give  you  anything  at  all  like  an  idea. 

85.904.  It  would  not  bring  it  back  to  your  memory  if  I  were  to  read  paragraph  by 
paragraph  ?  Do  you  think  you  would  recollect  the  paragraphs  or  not  ? — I  could  not 
venture  to  say  at  this  period  of  time. 

85.905.  In  your  time  were  you  on  the  executive  council  ? — With  regard  to  that 
you  will  find  that  the  oath  binds  one  to  secrecy,  and  when  I  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  I 
keep  it,  and  anything  that  I  take  part  in.  Under  that  oath  of  secrecy  I  never  have 
divulged  and  never  will. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  My  Lords,  we  are  dealing  with  matter  before  1874,  It  is  not  so 
very  pertinent.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  of  so  much  importance  as  to  submit  anything  to 
your  Lordship.  I  mean  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  me  to  press 
it  against  the  view  Mr.  O’Brien  has  taken.  Of  course  the  legal  view  is  quite  another 
matter.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  what  I  want  to  put. 

85.906.  Is  it  your  view  that  your  oath  prevents  you  saying  who,  in  1874,  formed 
the  executive  council,  because  it  is  a  secret  of  the  organisation ;  and  I  may  remind 
you  we  have  already  had  given  the  names  of  the  executive  council  on  a  subsequent 
date  ? — That  does  not  affect  me  at  all,  sir. 

85.907.  Were  you  on  the  executive  council  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

85.908.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  council — that  is  not  a  secret — in  that 
council  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ?  — I  decidedly  did,  as  active  a  part  as  I  possibly 
could. 

85.909.  The  part  you  did  take  was  made  public  ;  we  know  what  occurred.  You 
were  taken  with  arms  in  your  possession  ?  — Yes. 

85.910.  It  was  open  warfare? — Yes,  I  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  that  could 
only  be  for  open  warfare,  I  believe. 
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85.911.  Now,  Mr.  O’Brien,  I  am  at  one  with  you.  The  Fenians,  as  Fenians,  when 
they  were  governed  by  the  executive  council  did  not  form  a  society  for  the  commission 
of  outrages  ? — That  is  so. 

85.912.  Of  course  I  will  take  it  that  you  did  not  take  any  part,  and  would  not  have 
taken  any  part,  yourself  as  a  Fenian  in  the  commission  of  any  outrage  ? — Most  certainly 

not.  J 

85.913.  Then  any  outrage,  according  to  your  opinion,  that  had  been  committed  later 
than  1879,  or  had  been  committed  in  later  years,  from  1879  or  1880— have  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  they  were  committed  by  the  Fenian  body  ?— You  see  I  do  not  know 
what  happened  in  the  Fenian  body  after  1874.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

85.914.  Y  ou  may  have  no  ground  for  giving  a  negative  answer,  but  as  to  the 
affirmative,  have  you  no  ground  you  can  give  his  Lordship  for  believing  that  the 
Fenian  body  was  a  society  or  organisation  committing  outrage  in  1879  or  1880?— I 
do  not  think  so. 

85.915.  Having  spoken  of  your  connexion  with  the  Fenian  body,  and  your  separation 
from  them,  I  understand  you  would  have  no  information  to  give  us  at  all  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Land  League  ? — None  at  all. 

85.916.  The  old  Land  League  ? — None  at  all. 

85.917.  I  do  not  know  why  you  were  called  then  ;  were  you  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1879,  1880,  and  1881  ? — I  was. 

85.918.  After  your  experience  you  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  ? — I  thought  I  might 
lie  by  for  a  while. 

85.919.  You  did  not  take  any  part? — No,  none  at  all. 

85.920.  You  were  called  as  a  witness  here,  and  your  information  is  a  blank  in  respect 
to  any  Land  League  proceedings? — Entirely. 

85.921.  And  also  I  understand  you  were  a  witness  to  some  extent  to  the  same  extent 
as  to  information  in  respect  of  the  National  League  of  Ireland? — My  connexion  has 
been  so  very  recent,  since  October  1885. 

85.922.  In  Ireland,  did  you  take  any  part  in  the  National  League  in  October  1885  ? 
— No,  perhaps  I  might  have  attended  a  meeting. 

85.923.  1  ou  have  no  information  to  give  as  to  what  went  on  in  the  council  or 
branches  or  anywhere  else? — No. 

85.924.  And  having  no  such  information  to  give  us,  you  have  told  us  exactly  what 
you  know  ? — Yes. 

85.925.  Then  really  all  you  did  was  to  join  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  which 
occurred  when  ? — About  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

^  85,926.  That  will  be,  if  my  powers  of  calculation  will  carry  me  far  enough,  since 
February  1886  ? — Somewhere  about  that. 

85,927.  And  as  far  as  you  know,  nothing  whatever  has  been  going  on  improper  in 
that  body  since  that  time? — No. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.928.  My  friend  asks  about  your  being  called.  Were  you  one  of  the  members 
charged  ? — To  my  surprise. 

85.929.  It  is  right  to  ask  you.  When  your  sentence  was  remitted  was  it  upon  the 
ground  that  you  had  helped  to  save  life  ? — That  is  my  surmise,  because  the  police 
swore  I  saved  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  the  females  in  the  police  barrack. 

85.930.  Now,  as  to  the  information  with  regard  to  the  Land  League — the  Land 
League  and  the  National  League— the  National  League  was  the  one  you  came  in  in 
1885  ? — Yes,  the  Land  League  had  ceased  to  exist  at  that  time. 


Mr.  Donald  Sullivan,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr,  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.931.  Are  you  one  of  the  members  charged  ? — I  am. 

85.932.  What  constituency  do  you  represent  in  Ireland? — South  Westmeath, 
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85,933.  And  what,  may  I  ask  you,  are  you  by  profession  or  calling  ?— I  was 
manager  of  the  publishing  department  in  my  brother’s  office  in  Dublin,  the  “  Nation.  ’ 

( The  President.)  No  such  question  was  addressed  to  Mr.  O’Brien.  What  was  his 
profession  or  calling  ? 


Mr.  Francis  Xavier  O’Brien,  M.P.,  recalled, 

'  85,934.  {The  President.)  What  was  your  profession  or  calling? — I  have  been  a 
merchant  up  to  recently. 

{Sir  H.  James.)  Will  your  Lordship  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  this  question  of 
Mr.  O’Brien  ?  Mr.  O’Brien  said  he  was  invited  to  return  and  take  part  in  public 
life. 

{The  President.)  Yes.  _ 

85,935.  {Sir  H.  James.)  By  whom  was  that  invitation  given  you? — Mr.  William 
O’Brien.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  it  was  induced  me,  it  was  the  success  of  Mr.  . 
Parnell’s  action  that  induced  me. 


[Mr.  Donald  Sullivan’s,  M.P.,  examination  continued  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

85.936.  Now,  Mr.  Sullivan,  you  have  told  us,  I  think,  what  you  were.  Were  you 
connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

85.937.  Were  you  connected  with  the  National  League? — Yes. 

85.938.  Since  when  ? — I  think  the  end  of  1884. 

85.939.  Have  you  taken  any  part  at  all  in  the  management  of  the  National  League  ? 
— I  belong  to  a  branch  in  my  own  ward  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
committee. 

85.940.  Since  1884  ?— Yes. 

85.941.  But  otherwise  than  connexion  with  the  local  branch  in  Dublin  I  do  not 
know  that  you  have  taken  any  part  at  all? — None. 

85.942.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  any  secret  societies,  or  Fenians,  or  any 
other  secret  society  ? — Never. 

85.943.  Nor,  I  think,  did  you  take  any  part  in  public  life  until  you  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  ? — Not  until  the  end  of  1885. 

85.944.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any  crime 
{you  must  allow  me  to  ask  you)  or  outrage,  directly  or  indirectly  ? — Never. 

85.945.  Or  countenanced  it? — Never,  directly  or  indirectly. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. 

85.946.  When  did  you  join  the  National  League?-— I  joined  my  own  branch,  I  think, 
in  1884. 

85.947.  That  was  in  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

85.948.  Who  did  you  regard  as  the  leaders  of  the  National  League  movement? — Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  |Sexton,  gentlemen  well  known  for  their 
public  position. 

85.949.  The  gentlemen  we  have  heard  of  as  taking  a  conspicuous  part?— Yes. 

85.950.  You  were  aware,  of  course,  that  there  was  an  extensive  organisation  with  a 
central  Land  League  office  in  Dublin  and  branches  all  over  the  country  ?  —  Yes. 

85.951.  Did  you  inquire  at  all  as  to  what  proceedings  were  being  taken  by  these 

organisations? — No.  ,  . 

85.952.  Did  you  know  anything  of  receipt  of  money  from  America  or  the  application 

of  it  ? — Not  a  penpy. 

85.953.  Did  you  know  anything  of  the  means  by  which  the  interests  of  the  JNational 
League  were  being  supported  in  Ireland  ?— None,  except  by  the  open  organisation. 

85.954.  You  knew  nothing  of  what  was  being  done  ? — Nothing. 

85*955.  Did  you  read  the  speeches  of  leading  National  Leaguers  at  different  meetings  ? 
_ Probably  I  did  some,  but  not  all.  From  time  to  time  I  glanced  at  them. 
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“Sn6”WhatPaperdid  y°U  read  in  Mand  ?-The  “  Freeman's  Journal”  and  the 
q?  oJq'  ?id  y°U  not  read  the  “  Irish  World  ”  ?— No 
youtfk me ZTZi "  *  ?_YeS’  frequently-  1  MVer  read  !t  in  the  *»•  which 

lime  ?— Yes,  I  ha°d  iTfreqJentiy^my^hmd!8^6  °f  ^  ^  J°U  Se®  lt  fr°m  time  t0 

Ct  m yla^s,  but  witfl^di^  °®“  "**  ”*> 

1  -  - — 

*  a *■* 1  “■*  -  - 

oCsSif  n0t  make  “UCh  **"“*  y°“ 

got  5it  witf1 s  more  zest  because  y°'* 

afterwards.  J  ’  1  1  k  at  1  Wlth  more  interest,  certainly 

Un8d5oub5ted^eref0re  y°U  did  kn°WSOme  of  lte  c°ntents  of  the  “Irish  World”?- 

85.966.  You  kneAv,  I  suppose,  that  meetings  were  being  held  and  onp^toc  w  i  • 

made  throughout  the  country  ?— Certainly.  °  speeches  were  being 

85.967.  As  far  as  you  read  those  speeches  did  you  approve  of  them  ?— Thp  muv  , 

™lX:CdlydLCo™yoaPPr°yed  0f-  Pr0babIy  tbere  -re  passages' that  I™ul°d 

«'o«a  nan  y°U  reca11  any  such  t0  »™d  ?— No,  I  cannot. 

_No  a™  y°U  ‘ lhe  perSOn  wh0  sP°ke  8P<*ches  of  which  you  disapproved  ? 

S5,972.  The  result  is  that  in  1884  vou  ioined  thp  Nntinnol  i 

or  less  what  had  been  occurring.  Have  voC  tXn  anv  iart  „  more 

offices  in  Dublin  ? No  exorJ  tn  y°V  an^  part  whatever  m  the  central 

— fortnightly  meetings.’  P‘  d  ""’‘“S8  there-‘h®  ordinary  P»Wic  meetings 

s?074  n”U  are  a“Tber’  as  f  understa»d-  of  your  ward  branch  ? -Yes 
s?o-»'  n  >;ou  contr7ute  t0  the  funds  of  the  central  body  ?-No 
tS597fi"  ?“  £.7  °0n‘?b“‘e  7  y°ar  funds  ?  No,  we  contribute  to  their  funds 
•  {  asked  y°u  that I  "lean  our  branch,  but  not  myself  personally 

J*  •  cr; rids 

-‘is-  — r» «. 

ioo?’981;  ^hyn  dld/ou  enter  Parliament  ?— I  was  returned  in  the  general  election  of 
l^o,  and  Parliament  assembled  the  following  year.  election  ot 

85.982.  It  was*  the  November  election  of  1885  ? _ Yes. 

85.983.  Tou  have  been  in  Parliament  ever  since? _ Yes. 

^85,98^  hfveadone  sT th^rTF— Ye^^  “Kt^70U  ^ 

ayjse.  In  support  of  the  National  League  ?-Certain!y,  and  in  support  of  the 
pailiamentary  programme  of  the  party.  ^ 
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85.987.  I  am  rather  on  the  National  League  at  the  moment  ? — Not  entirely  so.  The 
meetings  were  National  League  meetings. 

85.988.  That  may  very  likely  be  so.  There  was  a  ward  branch  ? — But  you  are 
speaking  of  Dublin,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  county  of  West  Meath. 

85.989.  You  are  quite  righff.  Your  ward  branch  meetings  first.  You  have  attended 
them  since  you  have  been  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  not  very  often  indeed  I 
must  say,  because  I  have  been  a  great  deal  out  of  the  country. 

85.990.  I  was  confusing  for  the  moment.  I  was  taking  your  constituency  as  in 
Dublin.  Your  constituency  is  West  Meath  ? — Yes. 

85.991.  Have  you  gone  into  your  constituency  and  attended  meetings  ? _ Yes. 

.85,992.  Were  those  National  League  meetings  or  only  meetings  of  your  con¬ 
stituents  ? — They  were  meetings  of  my  constituency. 

85.993.  Are  there  many  Land  League  branches  in  West  Meath? — The  county  is 
divided  between  a  colleague  and  myself.  I  am  south  and  he  is  north.  Probably  in 
my  division  there  would  be  30  or  40. 

85.994.  You  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  any  meetings  aggregate  or  otherwise  of 
those  branches  ? — No. 

85.995.  Did  they  ever  ask  you  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Land  League  in  West 
Meath  ? — Only  once,  I  think. 

85.996.  I  suppose  in  addressing  your  constituents  of  course  National  League  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  referred  to  ? — Certainly. 

85.997.  As  we  are  upon  West  Meath,  I  should  like  to  learn  from  you  can  you  tell 
me,  being  representative  for  a  moiety  of  that  county,  is  Ribbonism  in  existence  there 
now  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

85.998.  When  should  you  say  that  Ribbonism  ceased  to  exist  in  West  Meath  ?— 
Well,  giving  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  think  it  would  be  from  the  inception  of  the 
Parnellite  movement. 

85.999.  Do  you  represent  that  Ribbonism  existed  from  the  date  which  I  should  put 
myself  as  the  end  of  1878  to  the  beginning  of  1879.  I  had  better  ask  you  what 
date  do  you  fix,  if  you  can  fix  a  date,  as  the  inception  of  the  Parnell  movement,  those 
are  your  words  ? — Somewhere  about  1878  or  1879. 

86,000.  I  do  not  myself  give  any  particular  dates  at  this  moment.  I  guard  myself 
against  doing  so.  That  is  the  time  you  speak  of  ? — Yes. 

86,001.  May  I  take  it  the  Parnell. movement  in  its  inception,  in  1878  and  1879,  put 
an  end  to  Ribbonism  ? — I  think  so,  in  my  county. 

86,0(32.  Is  it  your  view  that  that  was  done  from  the  mere  moral  influence  of 
Parnellism  coming  into  existence,  or  do  you  attach  it  to  the  personal  exertions  of 
anyone?  No;  I  think  it  was  probably  largely  owing  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  was  a  man  very  much  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  also  then  the  movement  was 
started  about  that  time  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

86,003.  Could  you  dissect  that  a  little  more  ?  I  quite  follow.  Who  was  the  bishop 
of  West  Meath? — The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Nulty. 

86,004.  Then  you  say  that  Dr.  Nulty,  as  far  as  you  know,  used  his  personal 
influence  ? — Yes. 

86,005.  To  stop  Ribbonism? — Yes. 

86,006.  That  Ribbonism  was  the  old  and  deeply  rooted  society  ? — It  was  the  old 
agrarian  society  in  West  Meath. 

86,007.  And  very  deeply  rooted  in  West  Meath  ?— And  very  deeply  rooted  in  West 
Metfth. 

86,008.  West  Meath  had  been  the  very  hot-bed  of  Ribbonism,  the  central  hot-bed 
of  Ribbonism  ? — It  had  been  largely  so. 

86,009.  According  to  your  view  was  it  in  the  power  of  one  man,  Dr.  Nulty,  to  be 
able  to  root  out  that  great  and  powerful  organization  or  partly  to  root  it  out  by  his 
influence  ? — I  think  so.  It  was  largely  due  to  him  and  also  assisted  by  the  Parnell 
movement. 

• 

86,010.  I  quite  appreciate  what  you  said.  That  was  part  of  the  influence.  Now 
we  know  the  time  you  have  given  for  the  movement.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
can  particularize  this.  When  was  it  tnat  Dr.  Nulty  used  his  great  influence  ?--I 
could  not  fix  the  date,  but  I  should  say  immediately  after  he  became  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  from  year  to  year.  r 
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86,011.  A  growing  influence? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

86,012.  I  am  sorry  to  go  into  detail  like  this,  but  when  did  Dr.  Nulty  become  bishop 
of  the  diocese  ? — About  25  years  ago. 

86,013.  Then  this  must  have  been  gradual  ? — Yes. 

86,014.  Still  you  noticed  or  believed  from  your  information  that  Ribbonism  came 

to  an  end — you  fix  the  date  at  the  commencement  of  the  Parnell  movement  ? _ And 

some  years  previously  owing  to  Dr.  Nulty  s  efforts. 

86,015.  That  was  before  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  in  1878  ? — The  Land 
League  came  into  existence  in  1879. 

86,016.  This  inception  would  be  before  the  Land  League  came  into  existence  either 
in  the  inchoate  state  or  in  the  technical  formation  of  it? — I  do  not  quite  understand 
you. 

86,017.  You  have  given  me  as  a  part  influence  in  the  rooting  out  of  Ribbonism  the 
inception  of  the  Parnell  movement? — Yes. 

86,018.  That,  as  I  understand  you,  is  a  time  before  the  Land  League  came  into 
existence  as  an  organisation  ? — Yes. 

86,019.  Do  you  represent  that  Ribbonism  was  affected  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Biggar,  and  his  comparatively  few  colleagues  he  had  in  Parliament  in  the  vear 
1878  ? — I  do.  J 

86,020.  The  Ribbon  men  had  been  men  who  had  previously  been  guilty  of  great 
acts  of  violence — assassination  ? — Yes,  they  shot  down  a  great  many  landlords. 

86,020«.  Long  confirmed  by  habit  and  through  generations  Ribbonism  had  existed  ? 

(Mr.  It.  T.  Reid.)  ft  was  an  outbreak  of  a  year  or  so.  . 

86,021.  (Sir  H.  James.)  Through  generations  you  had  had  Ribbonism  ? — ^es,  in  West 
Meath. 

86.022.  Do  you  attribute  the  rooting  out  of  Ribbonism  partly  to  this  good  action  of 
Dr.  Nulty,  as  you  allege,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  himself  was  taking 
action  which  this  old  organisation  approved  of  ? — I  do. 

86,023.  Then  as' a  body  it  ceased  ?— As  a  body,  I  believe,  it  does  not  exist  in  West 
Meath. 

86,024.  That  showed  there  was  moral  power  to  stop  a  body  using  outrage  if  that 
power  was  exercised  ? — Yes. 

86,025.  Now,  from  all  your  knowledge,  either  of  West  Meath  or  elsewhere,  has  Rib¬ 
bonism  sprung  into  existence  at  all  since  that  time  ? — I  should  think  not,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  for  anything  outside  West  Meath. 

86,026.  West  Meath  being  the  fertile  soil  in  which  Ribbonism  grew,  it  has  not 
sprung  up  into  existence  there  ? — There  is  no  Ribbonism  at  present  in  West  Meath  as 
I  am  assured. 

86,027.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  other  secret  society  springing  up  there,  have 
;ou  ? — No. 

86,028.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  the  figures.  I  will  not  trouble  you  if  you 
o  not.  But  West  Meath  has  not  been  conspicuous  for  outrage? — No,  it  is  a  very 
leaceable  county  now. 

86,029.  1  suppose  your  knowledge  of  West  Meath  is  confined  rather  to  the  time 
you  have  been  member  ? — That  is  so. 

86,030.  You  were  personally  a  stranger  to  the  constituency  ? — No,  I  was  not 
personally  a  stranger,  because  my  brother  represented  the  constituency  before,  and  I 
was  very  much  in  touch  with  the  people. 

86,031.  The  result  is  you  would  not  know  if  I  gave  you  figures  anything  about  the 
figures  ? — I  would  not. 

(Sir  II.  James.)  It  is  useless  my  putting  to  a  witness  figures  if  he  has  no  particular 
knowledge. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

86,032.  My  friend  has  asked  you  some  questions  about  West  Meath,  and  I  will  ask 
you  a  few,  if  you  please,  in  regard  to  West  Meath  and  its  condition.  West  Meath 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  serious  secret  conspiracy  about  the  years  1872,  1873,  and  1874 
or  1872  and  1873  ? — 1  have  heard  so;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
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86,033.  Do  you  recollect  there  was  a  West  Meath  Act  passed  expressly  for  it  ? — 
Yes. 

86,034.  "Now,  Dr.  Nutty,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  been  there  a  considerable 
time  ? — He  will  have  been  25  years  there  next  October  as  bishop. 

85,035.  Has  Dr.  Nutty  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  National  League  and  Land 
League  all  through  ?— A  very  strong  supporter. 

86,036.  And  have  his  clergy  been  supporters  of  the  National  League  and  Land  . 
League  ? — All  of  them. 

86,037.  .And  have  they  taken  part  always  in  the  Land  League  and  National  League 
movement  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  either  his  parish  priests  or  senior  curates  have  been 
presidents  of  all  the  branches. 

86,038.  You  have  told  us  that  the  Parnell  movement  contributed  towards  the 
destruction  of  these  secret  societies  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

86,039.  Of  the  Ribbon  Society  ? — Of  the  Ribbon  Society,  of  course. 

86,040.  Will  you  explain  to  me,  please,  in  your  own  way,  how  you  mean — in  what 
method  has  it  contributed  to  the  passification  of  that  district? — Well,  I  believe  the 
moment  Mr.  Parnell  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  Land  League  movement  and  went 
all  over  the  country  with  his  very  able  colleagues,  explaining  the  movement  and  telling 
them  vhat  they  could  effect  by  peaceable,  legal,  and  constitutional  action,  and  dis¬ 
countenanced  all  acts  of  violence  and  secret  societies,  that  the  people  got  heart,  and 
pluck,  and  courage,  and  believed  it  could  be  done  by  such  a  movement  and  joined  it 
most  heartily,  especially  in  West  Meath. 

86,041^.  You  say  the  movement  has  received  hearty  and  consistent  support  in  West 
Meath  ? — Undoubtedly. 

86,042.  Now  you  know  the  leaders  of  this  movement — I  mean,  all  the  gentlemen 
who  are  the  leaders  of  your  party  and  have  been  asked  whether  you  left  things  in  their 
hands  ? — Yes. 

86,043.  You  have  known  them  and  their  views,  I  suppose,  tolerably  intimately  ? — 
Indeed,  yes. 

86,044.  From  what  you  have  seen,  have  they  been  opposing  or  encouraging  crimes 
and  outrages  ? — They  have  been  always  denouncing  it  so  far  as  I  know,  and  read  and 
heard. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  need  not  refer  now  to  the  particulars  of  agrarian  crime 
in  West  Meath. 

( The  President.)  No. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  But  I  desire  to  read  one  paragraph  in  the  particulars  with  a  view 
of  inviting  rather  cross-examination  if  I  may  respectfully  do  so. 

“  It  is  charged  and  alleged  that  the  members  of  Parliament  mentioned  in  the 
“  schedule  approved,  and  by  their  acts  and  conduct  led  people  to  believe  that  they 
“  approved  of  resistance  1o  the  law  and  the  commission  of  crimes,  outrages,  and 
“  acts  of  boycotting  and  intimidation  when  committed  in  furtherance  of  the 
“  objects  and  so  forth.” 

I  desire  to  read  that  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  my  questions. 


Mr.  John  J.  Clancy,  M.P.,  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

86,045.  I  believe  you  were  educated  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway  ? — Yes. 

86,046.  And  are  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes. 

86,047.  I  believe  you  are  a  barrister  by  profession  ? — Yes. 

86,048.  What  constituency  do  you  represent  ? — North  Dublin  county. 

86,049.  Were  you  returned  by  a  majority  of  6,135  ? — Yes. 

86,050.  That  was  the  majority  over  your  opponent.  Very  well.  Have  you  been 
connected  with  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  from  1870  to  1885  ? — Yes ;  from  1880  to  1885 
I  was  acting  editor. 

86,051.  And  familiar  with  Irish  politics  in  that  position  ? — So  far  as  a  newspaper 
reader  and  writer  might  be  familiar. 
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86,052.  When  did  you  join  the  Land  Leag-ue  ?  Did  von  inir,  if  ?  t  x  . 

‘he  National  League,  except  that°I  am  ™fe  I  anfa  member  of”bo°ut-™tl0n  aPpl‘eS  to 
o5,0o4.  Are  you  sure  you  are  a  member  of  the  National  League  now?  T 
am  a  member  of  about  six  or  seven  branches  ^  6  now  .—I  am  sure  I 

85,056.  But  you  were  not  in  Parliament? _ No. 

85,057.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  have  you  ever  taken  nmr  no^  i  i 

sympathy  in  crime  or  outrage  of  any  kind  or  description  ?-No  P  “  any 


Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General 

-  -  ’*> 

1870.’  ^  J0U  Connected  with  ?  The  “Nation”  newspaper  from 

86,060.  May  I  take  it  then  you  continued  with  fht.  «  ATofi^r,  »  „ 

T  *  \880 ?-Y-  n.ay -up  to  thl  end  of  1885  MWSPapCT  ftom  1870 
18&6,°61.  As  1  think  sub-editor  ?— Sub-editor  from  1870  to  1880 ;  editor  from  1*880  to 

b0ut7o’ut0weSr:  X’Tof  IZ  pfpeT  dSg  “Xs  to 
uhichllr.  Sullivan  was  cross-examined  ?- Yes.  acting  editor.  Whenevef  he  was  It 
home  of  course  he  acted  as  editor  8  nenever  ne  was  at 

j  880.  ^  6  SU°  ecit01  •  -t  was  not  sub-editor  from  1870  to 

nr7'  f  e?}t0T-  afterwards?— Editor  from  1880  to  1885. 

oo,Uu/ .  (ike  r resident.)  I  caught  the  exnresq  Ym  a^fir,^  ^  j 

whether  anyth.ng  will  turn  upon  it  ?-Yes,  because  Mr.  Sullivan  was  ^respondbt 


person  who  would  be 


mainly 


86,088-9.  (The  Attorney-General.)  You  were  the 
responsible  if  you  were  acting  editor  ? — For  what  ? 

respon™bleVVhat  ■*'“"*  ”  ^  “  Nati°"  ”  Wrf-M,  Sullivan  would  be  legally 
86,071.  I  mean  personally  responsible? — Personally  resnombblp  ?  n-i  > 

"a83fia07¥ '  W  '  y°U  bef°re’  Whil?  ^  was  at  home  be  actedPas  editor  hSsdf 

86’073.'  NevCT?— N™errC°nneCted  W‘th  *he  P161"™  orSanisation  - No. 

86,074.  In  any  shape  or  form  ? — No. 

86,075.  Not  directly  or  indirectly? — No. 

86,076,  At  any  time? — No. 

8fi  078  £ldJ0n  atle*1d  me6ticgs  ?-No'  wiat  meetings  ? 
iJeetmgs  of  the  Fenian  organisation. 

86,079.  IS  ever  at  any  time  ? — No. 

86,080.  Were  you  invited  to  join  ? — No. 

86,081.  No  overtures  made  to  you  ? _ No. 

86,082.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Davitt  ?— Very  well 

86,083.  For  how  many  years  ?-I  think  I  have  known  him  since  1879. 
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86,084.  Did  you  know  John  Devoy  ? — No. 

86,085.  Did  you  know  Mr.  John  O’Connor,  the  present  member  for  Cork? — For 
lipperary,  you  mean  ? 

86,086.  For  Tipperary,  yes? — Yes,  very  well. 

86,087.  Did  you  know  James  O’Connor  ? — Which  ? 

86,088.  The  man  who  was  connected  with  “  United  Ireland  ”  ?— Yes,  for  the  last 
tew  years. 

86,089.  How  long  ? — I  should  say  for  about  five  or  six  years. 

86,090.  Did  you  know  Matthew  Harris  ?— Very  well.  I  have  known  him  since  he 
was  elected  member,  and  for  a  short  time  before. 

86,091.  I  want  to  know  when  yo'u  first  knew  Mr.  Matthew  Harris?— I  cannot 
tell  you. 

86,092.  Try  and  recollect,  about ;  I  do  not  want  to  tie  you  to  a  month  or  a  week 

but  about  if  you  please '—Perhaps  it  might  be  for  about  a  year  or  so  before  the 
election  of  1885. 

86,093.  You  are  sure  of  that;  not  before  1883  or  1884  ?— No,  I  did  not  know  him 
then. 

qc  not'  ?°  knowlfd^e  of  Mr-  Harris?— Except  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

°b  looo®  sPeakmg  of  personal  knowledge,  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Harris 
up  to  1883  .—I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  year.  My  impression  is  that  I  did  not  know 
him  for  very  long  before  the  general  election  of  1885. 

86,096.  Observe,  please,  you  have  put  to  me  that  you  did  not  personally  know  him 
more  than  a  year  before  the  general  election  of  1885  ?— Yes. 

86,097.  I  have  a  reason  for  putting  my  question  to  you,  which  you  will  see  pre¬ 
sently.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  him  in  the  years  1879  or  1880 « — I  do  no+, 
think  so. 

86,098.  It  is  not  a  question  of  thinking-? — I  did  not 

86,099.  You  did  not  ?— No. 

86.100.  That  I  may  take  it  you  pledge  your  word  to  ? — Yes. 

86.101.  Thomas  Brennan,  did  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

86.102.  How  long  ? — I  think  I  met  him  first  and  knew  him  in  the  year  1879  the 
same  year  as  I  knew  Mr.  Davitt. 

86.103.  You  knew  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Brennan  first  in  the  year  1879  ? — Yes  aboM 

that  time.  ’ 

86.104.  Daniel  Hishon,  did  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

86.105.  How  long  did  you  know  him  ? — I  have  known  Mr.  Hishon,  I  think,  since 
he  became  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  League. 

.  86,106.  You  knew  Mr.  Davitt  was  a  Fenian,  or  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — Oh,  yes.  That 
is,  I  knew  it  from  the  newspapers. 

36.107.  Did  you  know  whether  Brennan  had  been  a  Fenian? — No. 

86.108.  Never  ? — No. 

86.109.  Never  knew  ? — No,  I  had  my  suspicions  like  everybody  else. 

86.110.  Were  your  suspicions  that  he  was  a  Fenian  ?— Yes. 

86.111.  Mr.  Hishon,  were  your  suspicions  that  he  was  a  Fenian  ?— No,  I  had  no 
thought  about  Mr.  Hishon. 

86.112.  Is  he  alive  now  ? — He  is,  and  well. 

86.113.  And  you  do  not  know  now  whether  he  is  a  Fenian  or  not,  or  has  been  ? _ I 

do  not  know.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

86.114.  No  suspicion  ? — I  do  not  know. 

86.115.  No  suspicion?— I  have  never  thought  of  Mr.  Hishon  at  all— never  thought 

what  he  belonged  to.  8 

86.116.  You  have  never  thought  whether  he  was  a  Fenian  or  not  ? _ No, 


Adjourned  for  a  short  time. 


86,117.  (The  Attorney -General.)  I  was  asking  you  about  certain  persons  when  the 
Court  adjourned.  I  must  just  pick  up  the  thread  again.  I  mentioned  Mr.  John 
U  Uonnor  ot  Fork,  as  I  called  him,  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  constituency ;  but  I  meant 
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the  tall  gentleman  who  was  the  member  for  Tipperary,  did  you  know  whether  he  had 
any  connexion  with  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — I  do  not  know,  and  I  did  not. 

86.118.  No  suspicion  ?— No,  I  had  no  suspicion. 

86.119.  None  whatever  ? — No. 

86.120.  Do  you  think  he  was  not  connected  with  it? — Do  I  think  now  ? 

86.121.  Do  'you  think  now? — I  do  not  know  what  to  think,  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  whatever. 

86.122.  That  is  not  my  question.  My  question  is,  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  John 
O’Connor  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  or  not  ? — My  opinion  is  that  he 
was. 

86.123.  When  did  you  first  form  that  opinion  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

86.124.  Now,  Mr.  Clancey,  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  had  not  that  opinion 
in  the  year  1879  ? — I  will  not. 

86.125.  Matthew  Harris,  did  you  know  that  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
organisation ;  you  know  now,  of  course,  it  has  been  stated  ? — I  did  not  know  it. 

86.126.  You  know  it  now  ? — Except  from  what  I  heard  in  the  newspapers,  I  do  not 
know. 

86.127.  I  do  not  refer  to  anything  being  stated  in  the  newspapers,  but  is  it  your 
belief  now  that  Matthew  Harris  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  he  was, 

86.128.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  had  not  that  opinion  in  1879  ? — I  will  not 
pledge  my  word  to  that  effect  at  all. 

86.129.  You  must  follow  my  question,  please.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  had 
not  that  opinion  in  1879  ? — I  do  not  know  what  opinion  I  had  in  1879.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  was. 

86.130.  Thomas  Brennan,  do  you  believe  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
oro  anisation  ? — Do  I  believe  now  ? 

86.131.  Yes?— Yes. 

86.132.  Will  you  pledge  your  word  you  did  not  believe  it  in  1879  ? — I  will  pledge 
my  word  that  I  had  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  in  1879. 

86.133.  No  opinion?— I  may  have  thought  it.  I  told  you  before  I  thought,  [  had 
suspicion  that  he  was. 

86.134.  I  want  you  to  speak  so  that  my  Lords  can  hear  you? — I  think  1  told  you 
before  that  my  suspicion  was  he  was  connected  with  Fenianism. 

86.135.  Denis  Flanaghan,  or  Hanaghan  it  may  be,  do  you  recognise  the  name  Denis 
Hanaghan  ? — I  think  I  recollect  the  name. 

86.136.  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  connected  with  the  Fenian  organisation  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  about  him. 

86.137.  Did  you  know  him  ? — No. 

86.138.  How  do  you  recollect  the  name  ?  —Simply  from  reading  in  the  newspapers. 

86.139.  You  never  knew  him? — No. 

86.140.  Daniel  Hishon,  I  understood  you  to  say  before  the  adjournment  you  believe 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  organsiation  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

86.141.  Not  one  way  or  the  other? — No. 

86.142.  What  is  your  belief  now  ? — Reafly  I  could  not  say. 

86.143.  Have  you  no  opinion  ? — I  have  never  asked  myself  the  question  ;  Mr.  Hishon 
is  a  highly  respectable  man.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  his  past.  I  know  he  was 
connected  with  the  labour  movement  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

86.144.  I  put  it  to  you  that  I  may  pass  on,  haye  you  any  belief  in  the  matter  one 
way  or  the  other  now  ?  I  have  no  such  belief  as  far  as  saying  he  was  a  Fenian  or  is  a 
Fenian. 

66.145.  Do  you  believe  him  to  haye  been  one  ? — I  tell  you  I  have  no  ground  for  my 
belief  at  all. 

86.146.  Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  have  no  belief  one  way  or  the  other. 

86.147.  James  Rorke,  did  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

86.148.  Was  he  Mr.  Egan’s  partner? — I  understood  so. 

86.149.  You  knew  it,  did  you  not? — I  knew  it  as  you  know  it. 

86,1,50.  I  understand  what  you  mean,  you  knew  it  by  repute  I  suppose ;  you  knew 
Egan  from  your  childhood,  did  you  not  ? — No. 
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8G,151.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  think  I  knew  Mr.  Egan  from  the 
time  since  I  became  connected  with  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper. 

86.152.  That  is  1870? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  I  came  into  contact  with  him  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  even  then  very  slightly  at  meetings  of  the  Home  Rule 
League. 

86.153.  Did  you  know  that  Egan  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — No. 

86.154.  Never  ? — No. 

86.155.  Do  you  believe  it  now  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  believe  it  as  you  believe  it. 

86.156.  Had  you  not  that  belief  in  the  year  1879  ? — I  had  not. 

86.157.  You  believed  him  not  to  be  a  Fenian  then  ? — I  did  not  put  myself  the 
question  at  all  one  way  or  the  other. 

86.158.  James  Rorke,  his  partner,  did  you  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Fenian  ? — I  do 
not  know  in  the  world. 

86.159.  Have  you  not  any  idea  ? — I  have  not  any  idea. 

86.160.  No  belief  now  about  it? — No. 

86.161.  Neither  one  way  or  the  other  ? — No. 

86.162.  James  Mullett,  did  you  know  him  ? — No. 

86.163.  Never? — Never. 

86.164.  Before  I  put  a  question  to  you  with  reference  to  these  names,  1  first  want  to 
understand  one  answer  which  is  material  which  you  have  given  in  chief.  You  say  you 
cannot  remember  whether  you  were  a  member  of  the  Land  League  or  not.  Is  that 
really  the  state  of  your  mind  ? — I  do  not  remember  whether  I  was  actually  proposed  as 
a  member  of  the  central  branch  or  not. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  think  that  was  what  he  said. 

{The  President.)  I  noticed  the  phraseology,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Clancy  meant  that  he  had  joined  some  of  the  local  branches. 

( The  Attorney -General.)  Of  which  ? 

86.165.  {The  President.)  Of  the  Land  League,  not  the  Central  League,  is  that  so, 
Mr.  Clancey  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

86.166.  {The  Attorney- General.)  I  just  want  to  understand  this  ? — I  would  not  have 
the  least  hesitation  in  admitting  it  if  I  had  any  doubt  upon  it.  X  am  rather  sorry  that 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was. 

86.167.  First,  I  desire  to  know,  will  you  tell  me  the  branch  you  have  joined  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

86.168.  Have  you  no  recollection  ? — No. 

86.169.  How  many  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  think  I  said  very  many  ;  I  said  of 
the  National  League. 

86.170.  I  quite  understand  you  ;  my  friend  thinks  I  am  under  a  misapprehension.  I 
am  dealing  with  the  Land  League  specially.  I  ask  you,  did  you  join  any  branches  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  did. 

86.171.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  ? — Well,  I  will  not. 

86.172.  How  many  ? — How  many  what  ? 

86.173.  Branches  of  the  Land  League  did  you  join  ? — I  tell  you  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  joined  any  or  not. 

86.174.  Surely  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  year  1879  and  1880.  Is  your  mind  as 
to  whether  you  joined  the  branches  of  the  Land  League  an  absolute  blank  ? — I  was  not 
in  politics  at  all,  and  I  might  have  gone  to  meetings  in  the  county  of  Dublin  of  a 
branch  of  the  Land  League,  and  possibly  may  have  been  proposed  and  seconded  and 
elected  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

86.175.  Did  you  attend  meetings  of  the  central  body  ? — I  did. 

86.176.  How  many  ? — Some.  I  cannot  say  how  many,  and  possibly  spoke  there 
too. 

86.177.  I  am  going  to  put  this,  that  in  the  year  1881,  I  have  only,  of  course,  the 
records  from  the  papers  which  we  can  have  access  to,  that  is  the  “  Freeman’s  Journal  ” 
and  the  “  Nation  ”  and  others,  that  you  attended  as  many  as  19  meetings  of  the  central 
body  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ? — Very  likely,  and  spoke  sometimes. 

86.178.  Having  said  that  you  attended,  and  admitted  that  very  likely  you  attended 
19  meetings  of  the  central  body,  I  understand  you  to  say  to  my  Lords  that  you  cannot 
say  whether  you  remember  whether  you  were  a  member  or  not? — No.  I  repeat  the 
answer  I  gave.  I  do  not  think  I  was. 
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86.179.  In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  then? — Sometimes  as  a  representative  of 
the  “Nation  newspaper. 

86.180.  And  sometimes  as  what  ? — And  sometimes  as  a  sympathiser  of  the  League. 

86.181.  I  put  it  to  you  on  a  great  many  of  those  19  occasions  you  spoke  ? — A  great 

86.182.  Some  8  or  10  ?— On  some  occasions  I  may  have  spoken.  I  should  be  verv 

glad  to  admit  it,  and  proud  to  admit  it  if  I  could.  J 

86.183.  I  quite  understand  that.  I  simply  want  to  have  the  facts.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  admission  at  all,  I  assure  you.  When  you  answered  my  question  that  you 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organisation  were  you  drawing  a  distinction 

between  the  Fenian  organisation  and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? _ No  ;  I  think 

you  are  on  the  wrong  tack. 

86.184.  Never  mind  whether  I  am  on  the  wrong  tack.  I  have  certain  specific 

matters  to  put  to  you  which  I  must  put  to  you  ;  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  denying 
v  hat  I  put  to  you.  Had  you  any  other  business  or  were  you  carrying  on  any  other 
business  between  1870  and  1880,  besides  being  on  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  ?— Nothing 
whatever.  r  6 

86.185.  Not  at  all  ? — No. 

86.186.  Never  did  anything  ? — No. 

86.187.  You  resided  in  Dublin? — The  whole  time. 

86.188.  Continuously  ? — Yes. 

86.189.  Never  travelled  ? — Never. 

86.190.  On  any  other  business  ? — No. 

86.191.  Was  there  a  person  of  your  name  that  did  travel  ?— How  do  I  know  ? 

86.192.  I  mean,  do  you  know  of  any  person  of  your  name  that  travelled  ?— That  is  an 
extraordinary  question.  I  do  not  know. 

86,183.  You  said  you  did  not  know  Devoy? — Yes. 

86.194.  You  knew  him  by  name,  John  Devoy  ?— Certainly,  the  whole  Irish  race 
knew  him  by  name. 

86.195.  As  a  distinguished  Fenian? — Yes;  I  think  so. 

86.196.  Do  you  remember  the  Devoy  correspondence  appearing  in  the  end  of  1878 
or  the  beginning  of  1879  in  your  own  newspaper,  the  “  Nation  ?” — A  correspondence. 

86.197.  The  Devoy  letters,  we  will  call  it  ? — I  do  not  think  Devoy  was  ever  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  “  Nar.ion  ”  newspaper. 

86.198.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  my  question  in  that  sense,  but  I  will  repeat 
it.  Do  you  remember  the  letters  signed  John  Devoy  appearing  in  the  “Nation” 
newspaper  at  the  end  of  1878  and  the  beginning  of  1879  ? — Upon  my  word  I  do  not 
recollect  them  at  all. 

86.199.  Did  not  they  attract  your  attention  at  all  at  the  time  ? — They  mmht  have 

done  so  if  they  appeared.  ° 

86.200.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  ? — I  cannot  say. 

86.201.  You  have  no  recollection  ? — No. 

86.202.  I  understand  you  to  tell  their  Lordships  that,  being  either  editor  or  sub¬ 

editor  of  this  paper— acting  editor,  as  you  call  it — in  the  year  1879,  you  do  not  re¬ 
member  whether  these  letters  of  .John  Devoy 's  attracted  your  attention  or  not  ? _ Oh  I 

am  sure  they  did  attract  my  attention. 

86.203.  Did  you  know  of  Devoy  visiting  Ireland  ? — No. 

86.204.  Never  heard  of  that  ? — No. 

86.205.  At  the  time  ? — No,  I  heard  it  since. 

86.206.  It  is  quite  news  to  you  that  he  visited  Ireland  at  the  time  ? — I  did  not  hear 
it  at  all  at  the  time. 

86.207.  Did  you  attend  any  meetings  in  the  month  of  February  1879  in  Dublin  at 
which  any  of  those  names  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you,  other  than  Devoy,  were  pre¬ 
sent :  John  O’Connor,  Matthew  Harris,  Thomas  Brennan,  Daniel  Hishon,  James 

Rorke ;  did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  which  any  of  those  gentlemen  were  present  ? _ I 

cannot  recollect. 

86.208.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not?— I  do  not  recollect  any  such 
meeting  ;  they  may  have  been  at  meetings  at  which  I  attended. 

86.209.  I  am  speaking  of  a  particular  meeting  ? — Tell  me  the  meeting. 

86.210.  I  tell  you,  February  1879  ? — Where  was  it  held  ? 

86.211.  D  'ou  know  Mary  Street,  Dublin? — Yes. 
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86.212.  Do  you  remember  attending  a  meeting  in  Mary  Street,  Dublin  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  ever  attended  a  meeting  in  Mary  Street. 

86.213.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — I  have  no  recollection  of  it  what¬ 
ever  one  way  or  the  other. 

86.214.  No  recollection ;  you  would  be  able  to  recollect  if  such  a  meeting  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred.  I  am  putting  to  you  the  names  of  five  or  six  persons  whom  I 
suggest  attended  the  meeting  with  you  in  February  1879  in  Mary  Street,  Dublin  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  attended  any  such  meeting. 

56.215.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  you  did  not? — I  will. 

86.216.  Had  the  “Nation”  newspaper  been  one  of  the  Nationalist  organs  for  five  or 
Six  years  before  1879  ? — Certainly, 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  you  use  that, 

86.217.  (The  Attorney- General.)  Had  it  represented  the  Fenian  party  ? — No. 

86.218.  Not  at  all  ? — No. 

86.219.  You  say  at  no  time  ? — I  do  not  think  the  “  Nation  ”  newspaper  could  be  said 
to  have  represented  the  Fenian  party  at  any  time, 

86.220.  What  party  do  you  say  it  represented  up  to  1879  ? — The  moderate  or 
constitutional  or  national  party. 

86.221.  I  want  to  know,  did  you  at  that  time  in  1879  hear  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  Fenians  should  hold  aloof  from  the  movement  or  not  ? — Did  I  hear  of  a  discussion  ? 

86.222.  Yes,  a  question  ? — In  the  newspapers  % 

86.223.  I  do  not  say  in  the  newspapers — as  editor  connected  with  the  “  Nation,”  or 
knowing  some  of  the  persons  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  did  it  or  not  come 
to  your  knowledge  that  in  the  beginning  of  1879  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Fenians  should  join  this  new  movement  or  not  ? — I  really  have  no  recollection  of  it 
at  all. 

86.224.  I  should  think  it  would  be  sufficiently  of  importance  to  be  impressed  on 
your  memory  ?— I  may  have  heard  of  it. 

86.225.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  were  leading  articles  in  the  “  Nation  ”  dis¬ 
cussing  this  very  question  as  to  whether  the  Fenians  should  hold  aloof  or  not? — I 
cannot  recollect. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  fair  description  of  the  articles — the 
articles  are  in. 

(The  Attorney- General.)  My  Lords  will  judge  of  that. 

86.226.  Now,  Mr.  Clancy,  were  you  not  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  those 
gentlemen  or  some  of  them  were  present  when  the  question  of  the  Fenians  holding 
aloof  was  discussed  ? — Never, 

86.227.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? — No. 

86.228.  It  is  a  complete  invention? — Yes, 

86.229.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Weldon? — No, 

86.230.  Never? — Never, 

86.231.  Never  heard  the  name  before  ? — Oh,  yes. 

86.232.  Who  was  Thomas  Weldon  ?— My  recollection  is  that  he  was  tried  for 
some  crime  or  other  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  I  read  of  him  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

86.233.  Did  you  only  read  of  him  in  that  way  ? — That  is  all. 

86.234.  You  never  knew  him  personally  at  all  ? — Never. 

86.235.  Do  you  know  when  he  was  released? — No. 

86.236.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  employed  afterwards  ? — No. 

86.237.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  him? — No. 

86.238.  Did  you  know  James  O’Connor? — I  have  known  him  for  the  last  few 
years, 

86.239.  Did  you  know  him  in  1879  ? — No, 

86.240.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Colbert  ? — No. 

86.241.  Or  Kickham  ? — No. 

86.242.  Do  you  know  a  club  in  Dublin  called  the  Commercial  Club,  Sackville  Street  ? 
— The  Catholic  Commercial  Club  ? 

86.243.  The  Catholic  Commercial  Club,  Sackville  Street  ? — Yes. 
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86.244.  The  reference  to  the  particular  article  that  I  had  in  mv  mind  was  on  Up 

4th  of  January  1879  ;  I  think  it  was  a  leading  article  in  the  “Nation,”  my  Lords  at 
page  2782  ? — I  was  not  editor  then.  ^  ’ 

86.245.  What  were  you  then  ? — Sub-editor. 

86.246.  Acting  editor  ? — No. 

86.247.  I  go  back  to  the  point  I  was  upon,  the  Catholic  Commercial  Club,  Sackville 
otreet,  you  know  ? — Yes. 

86.248.  Wero  you  a  member  of  it? — I  was. 

meat249'  W1“t  W6r6  characteristics  of  the  club  1  do  not  understand  what  you 

86.250.  Was  it  any  politics? — No. 

86.251.  Nothing  at  all  ? — No. 

86.252.  Used  you  to  go  frequently  to  that  club  in  the  years  1879  and  1880 ?— No  T 

do  not  think  so.  ‘  5 

sm’ofS’  ^aS  club  attende<^  the  Land  League  organisers  ? — I  do  not  know. 
00,254.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  memory  is  a  blank  about  that  ? — I  did  not 
know  the  Land  League  organisers. 

86,255.  You  did  not  know  them  at  all? — No. 

o6,25S.  Did  you  know  who  they  were  ?— No,  I  have  heard  since  of  the  names  of  two 
or  three. 

86,257.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  them  at  the  time  ?— No,  none  whatever. 

.  Uj  d°  n°\  kn°W  tllatyouare  drawing  any  distinction  with  reference  to  the 

word.  Did  you  know  none  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged,  acting  through  the 
country  as  organisers  of  the  Land  League  ?-If  you  mean,  did  I  know  them  as  organi¬ 
sers  ot  the  League  1  say  distinctly  I  did  not. 

86.259.  Did  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — No. 

86.260.  Did  you  know  Gordon  ? — No. 

oHfV  S?  y°“  bnow  M-  P-  Boyton?— I  met  him  in  Dublin  once  or  twice. 
fifiOM  m"  d,d  -Ij'-'L10,"'  y  P-  Boyton?— When  I  was  acting  for  the  League. 
86,268.  \Y  hen  would  that  be  ? — I  do  not  know,  about  1880  or  1881,  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

86.264.  Do  you  know  whether  Boyton  had  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  organi¬ 
sation  ? — No.  6 

86.265.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  it  ? — No. 

86.266.  I  must  put  it  to  you,  at  these  meetings  in  1881,  I  put  to  you  19  that  you 
attended,  at  several  of  those  meetings  were  not  Matthew  Harris,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton 
present  ? — 1  could  not  tell  you  in  the  least. 

86.267.  You  do  not  remember? — I  do  not  remember. 

86.268.  Do  you  mean  you  would  not  have  known  them  then,  or  not  ? — I  mean  to  say 
1  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact  at  all,  and  I  did  not  know  many  of  them  at  the  time 
1  was  not  in  public  life  at  the  time  at  all. 

86.269.  Do  you  remember  Patrick  Egan  going  to  Paris? — No. 

86.270.  Did  you  know  of  his  going  to  Paris  ? — No. 

86.271.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  known  him  at  the  time  you  were  first 
connected  with  journalism  ?  I  said  I  knew  him  occasionally  from  the  time  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ‘  JNation  newspaper,  and  that  I  met  him  more  frequently  after  the 

establishment  of  the  Home  Buie  League,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  of  which  I  was 
a  member. 

86.272.  Did  you  see  him  during  the  time  that  he  was  acting  as  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League,  before  he  went  to  Paris  ? — Frequently. 

86.273.  \  ou  knew  him  at  any  rate  sufficiently  well  to  recollect  that  he  was  at  the 
Land  League  meetings  ? — Yes. 

86.274.  I  must  just  question  you  with  reference  to  what  you  said  about  Matthew 

Harris.  Did  not  you  know  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  perfectly  well  by  sight  then?— I  do 
not  think  I  did,  although - 

86,275  Were  you  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Egan,  or  not,  after  he  left  to  go  to 

86.276.  Never  wrote  to  him  at  all  ? — No. 

86.277.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? — No. 
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86,278.  I  understand  you  have  never  been  connected  with  any  other  journals  more 
than  as  an  ordinary  journalist  ?— I  have  written  for  American  journals,  and  also  for 
English  papers. 

86,279-80.  What  American  journals  have  you  written  for  ? — Chiefly  for  the 
“  Boston  Herald.” 

86.281.  Not  the  “Irish  World”? — For  two  or  three  years  after  I  came  to  the 
“  Nation  ”  office  I  wrote  letters  for  the  “  Lrish  World.” 

86.282.  What  date  do  you  mean  ? — About  the  time  of  the  election  at  which  King- 
Harman  was  a  candidate,  I  think,  for  the  county  of  Sligo. 

86.283.  Can  you  give  me  a  reference  to  your  own  career  ? — I  think  about  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Home  Rule  League. 

86.284.  With  reference  to  1879,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  when  it  was  you  wrote  for 
the  “  Irish  World,”  before  or  after  1879  ? — Long  before. 

86.285.  Then  you  had  no  connexion  with,  or  writing  for,  the  “  Irish  World”  after 
the  year  1879  ? — No,  not  for  a  good  time. 

86.286.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  any  connexion  with,  or  writing  for, 
the  “  Irish  World”  after  the  year  1875  or  1876? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  almost 
sure  I  had  not ;  I  am  sure  I  had  not. 

86.287.  I  understand  you  have  never  been  yourself  in  America  ? — Never. 

86.288.  And  therefore  you  did  not  know  it  in  any  other  sense  than  that  you  had 
written  letters  for  the  “  Irish  World  ”  during  a  short  period  ? — Yes. 

86.289.  Did  you  follow  at  all  at  the  time  the  speeches  that  were  delivered  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  Land  League  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  ? — Yes. 

86.290.  Speeches  that  have  been  proved  in  this  case  ? — I  do  not  know,  because  I 
have  not  read  the  proceedings  ;  I  have  not  read  them  all,  only  a  small  part. 

86.291.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  speeches  respecting  land-grabbing. 
Do  you  remember  those  ? — I  think  I  have  read  some  of  them. 

86.292.  Are  you  sufficiently  experienced  in  Irish  matters  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  speeches  denouncing  land-grabbers  as  traitors  were  likely  to  produe 
crime  or  not? — Well,  I  think  an  expression  of  opinion  on  land-grabbing  was  very 
much  called  for,  and  by  allowing  the  people  to  express  their  opinion  on  such  subjects 
you  prevent  crime. 

86.293.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes. 

86.294.  I  put  to  you  a  question  about  boycotting  too.  Were  you  aware  of  boycott¬ 
ing  being  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  League  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  part  of  the  programme  of  the  League. 

86.295.  You  do  not  understand  me.  Is  that  your  meaning? — Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  one  of  the  rules  of  the  League  consecrated  boycotting  ? 

86.296.  I  do  not  mean  printed  rules,  of  course.  Are  you  aware  that  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  League  included  boycotting  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

86.297 .  Those  words  convey  no  meaning  to  you  ? — I  know  these  phrases  are 
frequently  in  the  mouths  of  persons  who  desire  to  give  them  a  bad  interpretation. 

86.298.  Whether  a  bad  interpretation  or  a  good  interpretation  ? — If  you  will  ask  me 
a  plain  question  about  boycotting  I  will  answer  you. 

86.299.  It  is  a  very  plain  question  I  put  to  you  ;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 

you  do  not  know  that  boycotting  was  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  League  ? _ If 

you  mean  that  boycotting  was  advocated  in  certain  circumstances  by  members  of  the 
Land  League,  I  say  yes. 

86.300.  Further  than  that  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  go,  I  understand  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  far  you  ask  me  to  go. 

86.301.  We  have  heard  a  distinction  drawn  in  this  Court  between  boycotting  which 
was  to  include  intimidation  and  boycotting  which  was  to  include  depriving  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  boycotting  that  stopped  short  of  it  ? — The  boycotting  I  refer  to 
is  “  exclusive  dealing.” 

86.302.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  been  a  journalist  connected  with  the 
Nationalist  movement  for  a  period  of  now  10  or  15  years  at  least.  What  I  want  to 
know  is,  can  you  point  to  one  single  instance  in  any  Nationalist  paper  prior  to,  I  will 
say,  the  year  1886,  in  which  this  distinction  between  boycotting  that  was  to  be  only 
exclusive  dealing  and  the  boycotting  that  was  to  include  intimidation  was  called 
attention  to  ? — I  may  say  I  could  refer  to  hundreds  if  I  had  the  opportunity. 
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86.303.  Perhaps  you  will  supply  us  with  some  of  them,  as  you  say  you  could  refer 
to  hundreds  ?— I  should  be  very  sorry  to. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  should  like  to  have  notice  of  any  such  question, 

(The  Attorney- General.)  I  have  put  the  same  question  20  times,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
in  the  last  three  or  four  weeks. 

(The  Witness.)  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  I  attended  many  meetings  at  which  I  heard 
the  distinction  very  broadly  drawn. 

86.304.  Are  they  reported  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not,  I 
daresay  they  are  not  reported,  but  I  daresay  the  Government  have  them  if  you  ask  them, 

86.305.  Did  you  know  Bnnisfallen  Hotel,  Talbot  Street,  Dublin,  or  170,  North  Strand, 
Dublin  ?  Do  you  know  either  of  those  places  ? — No. 

86.306.  They  convey  no  meaning  to  your  mind  at  all  ? — No. 

86.307.  It  was  represented  by  my  friend-in-chief  that  you  were  a  member  of  the 
Bar,  how  long  have  been  a  member  of  the  Bar  ? — Three  years, 

86.308.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ? — No, 

86.309.  Never? — No,  never. 

86.310.  Or  Frank  Byrne? — No, 

86.311.  Neither  of  them? — No,  never. 

86.312.  Did  you  know  of  a  subscription  to  enable  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  to  go  to  Paris  ? 
— No. 

86.313.  Never? — No,  never  heard  of  it. 

86.314.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  never  subscribed  to  any  such  subscription 
as  a  fund  to  send  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  to  Paris  ? — No. 

86.315.  Or  any  fund  for  Mrs,  Frank  Byrne  at  all — you  make  no  distinction  ?— No, 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  T.  R,  Reid. 

86.316.  I  have  very  few  questions  to  put  to  you.  The  “  Nation  ”  newspaper,  was 
that  a  newspaper  which  was  always  in  its  columns  opposed  to  physioal  force  ? — Yes. 

86.317.  And  in  favour  of  constitutional  action  ? — Yes ;  it  is  in  favour,  as  far  as  I 
recollect  it,  of  very  strong,  determined,  constitutional  action,  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

86.318.  You  were  asked  whether  you  belonged  to  a  certain  club.  Do  you  recollect 

when  that  club  was  formed,  the  Catholic - 

(The  Attorney -General.)  The  Catholic  Commercial  Club? — It  is  not  very  long  formed, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  in  existence  in  1881  at  all. 

86.319.  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  It  is  suggested  to  me  it  was  formed  in  1883? — I  think 
that  is  about  the  time. 

86.320.  These  19  meetings  you  attended,  were  they  all  open  meetings  and  reported, 
at  least  most  of  them  ?— I  really  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know.  If  there  were  meetings 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Central  Branch  they  would  be  always  open  to  the  press,  and  I 
was  a  member  of  the  press  at  that  time. 

86.321.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney-General  may  have  been  instructed  in 
regard  to  some  other  person  of  the  same  name.  Is  there  any  ground  for  saying  you 
ever  had  to  do  with  secret  societies? — 'None  whatever. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  I  desire,  in  regard  to  what  the  Attorney- General  has  said  about 
the  distinction  between  boycotting  that  was  to  be  exclusive  dealing  and  boycotting 
including  intimidation,  to  say  I  shall  rely  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  given, 
but  still  it  will  save  trouble  if  I  say  this,  upon  statements  in  speeches,  as  well  as  this, 
as  “  don’t  injure  him,  shun  him  or  avoid  him.”  That  is  the  only  distinction  I  appre¬ 
ciate.  If  there  is  any  other  I  should  like,  if  it  is  possible,  to  have  it  brought  to  my 
mind  before  it  is  too  late,  and  before  our  mouths  are  closed. 

(The  Attorney-General.)  The  appeal  is  made  to  me,  I  can  only  say  ad  nauseam ,  by  my 
friend,  I  will  give  my  friend  the  pages.  Their  witnesses  have  all  answered  the  same. 
I  am  starting  no  fresh  point. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lords,  I  desire  now  to  put  in  some  documents,  one  relating  to 
evictions.  Sir  Charles  Russell  in  his  opening  referred  to  evictions,  and  to  the  number 
of  evictions.  Now,  I  have  here  tables  of  returns  from  the  clerks  of  the  peace  with 
regard  to  ejectment  notices  by  the  quarter  sessions  in  different  counties  in  Ireland 
in  the  years  1848,  1849,  1850,  1851,  and  1852  ;  and  then  I  have  1879  and  1.880  also, 
for  which  I  can  put  tables  in,  and  also  put  in  the  returns.  This  is,  of  course,  from  the 
clerks  of  the  peace. 
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{The  Attorney-General.)  I  would  ask  my  friend  to  pursue  the  same  course  I  adopted 
with  regard  to  those  we  gave  him,  and  refer  to  the  parliamentary  papers.  We  handed 
him  a  copy  of  the  tables  we  proposed  to  put  in  before  we  put  them  in.  If  my  learned 
friend  desires  to  put  them  in,  they  shall  be  examined,  and  I  will  admit  them,  if  it  is 
possible  ;  but  they  really  must  not  be  put  upon  the  note  until  they  have  been  examined. 

{Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- General,  is  premature.  I  did  not 
want  to  put  them  in.  My  desire  is  to  have  these  materials  about  the  ejectments,  which 
differ  very  much  from  the  returns  put  in  by  my  friend,  and  naturally  would  differ, 
because  these  are  always  carried  out — these  are  ejectment  notices  at  quarter  sessions — 
and  they  do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  all  ejectment  notices.  My  purpose  is  to  supplement 
these. 

{The  President.)  I  quite  understand.  These  are  from  some  public  return? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes. 

{The  President.)  If  you  will  hand  that  over  to  the  Attorney-General  now - 

{The  Attorney-General.)  Yes.  What  I  ask  is  that  it  might  not  get  on  the  note,  as  it 
might  have  to  be  corrected  afterwards. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Now,  my  Lord,  there  are  other  returns. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  I  daresay  they  may  be  examined  before  Tuesday.  I  hope 
to  help  my  friend  as  to  what  he  put  in  yesterday,  and  I  hope  on  Tuesday  to  have  that 
examination  ready  also. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  With  regard  to  another  matter,  if  the  same  course  might  be 
followed — I  have  them  in  regard  to  Galway  and  Mayo.  I  have  not  any  others,  but 
Galway  and  Mayo  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  We  have  extracts  from  the  census 
returns  of  the  different  parts,  all  calculated  and  put  in  regular  order,  and  my  purpose 
is  to  show  the  matter  Sir  Charles  Russell  adverted  to  in  his  speech,  namely,  the 
absolute  depopulation  of  some,  the  great  depopulation  of  others,  and  the  partial 
depopulation  of  others  of  the  baronies  and  tamulands  in  these  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Famine.  And  my  object  is — I  need  not  dwell  upon  it — but  I  propose  to  use 
those  returns,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  my  friend  that  they  may  be  corrected  in  like 
manner. 

{The  Attorney-General.)  With  regard  to  the  tables,  I  will  willingly  adopt  the  same 
course,  but  my  learned  friend  must  not  think  by  that  that  I  agree  with  the  purpose  he 
proposes  to  use  them  for. 

{The  President.)  Quite  so,  uhat  is  a  subject  of  observation  ;  but  in  addition  to  that  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  pertinent  evidence  on  the  subject  to  show  that  some  particular 
district  had  a  population  for  some  years  and  that  it  diminished.  You  will  argue 
that  ? 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  argue  that,  my  Lord. 
I  must  tell  you  frankly  the  position  in  which  I  am.  We  have  here  the  gentleman, 
whom  my  friend,  Mr.  Lockwood,  represents,  who  is  really  an  important  witness.  He 
has  taken  his  evidence  very  carefully,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  call  that  gentleman — 
Mr.  John  O’Connor.  It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  proof  which  Mr.  Lockwood 
has.  I  have  also  some  Kerry  tenants,  and  if  it  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  econo¬ 
mising  time  I  would  dispense  with  them,  but  I  propose  to  call  them. 

{The  President.)  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  that  having  no  one  else  here  you  are  going 
to  call  witnesses  you  would  not  otherwise  call. 

{Mr.  B.  T.  Beid.)  Your  Lordship  has  put  a  higher  interpretation  upon  what  I  said 
than  I  meant.  The  real  position  is,  I  thought  there  would  be  more  time  taken  in 
cross-examination,  and  I  have  this  witness  here,  and  another  witness  who  has  gone 
away  and  not  returned,  and  another  one  who  is  unwell.  That  is  my  present  position. 
These  witnesses  I  consider  relevant ;  they  are  witnesses  to  individual  cases  of  hardship, 
one  of  whom  I  considered  yesterday.  I  consider  it  relevant,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
was  going  to  economise  time,  if  it  had  been  considered  necessary. 

{The  President.)  I  will  leave  it  to  your  judgment. 


Partick  Scanlan  sworn ;  examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

86.322.  You  live  at  Moybella  ? — I  do. 

86.323.  On  what  is  called  Mr.  Raymond’s  property  ? — Yes. 

86.324.  Who  are  the  landlords  of  that  ? — Evans,  Hurst,  and  Curling. 
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86.325.  They  all  married,  1  believe,  daughters  of  a  Captain  Raymond  ?-^Yes, 

86.326.  When  did  you  first  hold  your  present  farm  ? — In  1862. 

86.327.  At  what  rent? — 60/. 

86.328.  Per  annum  ? — Yes. 

86.329.  What  was  the  valuation  ? — 36Z. 

86.330.  When  did  the  lease  expire  ? — In  1872. 

86.331.  What  was  your  rent  raised  to  in  1872  ? — To  75 1. 

86.332.  75 1.  a  year? — Yes. 

86.333.  Any  fine? — And  a  100 1.  fine  extracted  from  me, 

86.334.  On  the  granting  of  the  new  lease  ? — Yes. 

86.335.  What  took  place  in  .1882  with  regard  to  this  property ;  was  the  rent  reduced 
then  ? — One  of  the  landlords,  Mr.  Curling,  he  reduoed  it  to  55 1. 

86.336.  Was  it  still  further  reduced  ?— It  was  by  the  Land  Commission  in  1884. 

86.337.  To  how  much  ? — To  50 Z. 

86.338.  Now,  after  getting  this  reduction  were  you  evicted? — I  was. 

86.339.  Was  the  Land  League  hut  built  for  you? — Yes. 

86.340.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  for  what  arrears  of  rent  were  you  evicted.  Were 
you  evicted  for  the  arrears  of  the  higher  rent  or  of  the  last  fixed  rent  ?— For  the 
higher. 

86.341.  For  the  arrears  of  the  higher  rent? — Yes. 

86.342.  How  long  did  you  live  in  the  Land  League  hut  ? — I  am  living  there  since 
the  4th  May  1885. 

86.343.  Since  1885  you  have  lived  there  ? — Yes. 

86.344.  Are  you  living  there  still  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

86.345.  Do  you  remember  any  outrages  having  been  committed  prior  to  1879? _ 

les,  I  recollect  in  the  townland  that  I  lived  in  there  was  an  eviction  took  place 
there,  and  after  a  few  nights — I  could  not  tell  how  many — there  was  a  party  of  men 
came  in  and  put  the  people  who  Avere  in  possession  out  and  put  an  evicted  tenant  in. 

86.346.  Do  vou  remember  when  that  was  ? — Some  time  in  June. 

86.347.  June  187-  ?— 1879,  I  think,  sir. 

86.348.  Do  you  remember  any  other  occurrence  of  the  nature  ? — I  remember  in  a 
place  called  Kilkool  a  shot  or  shots  to  be  fired — I  could  not  tell  which  now — to  be 
fired  into  a  man  named  James  Conner,  some  time  in  that  year, 

86.349.  Do  you  remember  when  the  Land  League  was  established  in  Moybella  ? — 
Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  1880. 

86.350.  IJstowel,  would  that  be  the  nearest  Land  League  branch? — Ballydonoy. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 

86.351.  Now  about  this  lease  of  yours,  was  this  an  old  lease  ?— It  was  a  lease  of 
19  years. 

86.352.  When  did  it  terminate  ? — 1872. 

86.353.  That  would  have  been  after  the  bad  times— after  the  famine  ? — Well. 

86.354.  Was  it  not? — Well,  I  suppose  so. 

86.355.  What  rent  were  you  paying  in  1847?— I  was  not  there  at  all  in  1847,  I  was 
not  there  before  1862. 

86.356.  In  1872  was  not  this  property  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — No. 

86.357.  Who  was  the  landlord  in  respect  of  the  rents  in  1872?— Mr,  Evans  received 
the  rent— one  of  the  partners ;  there  were  three,  Evans,  Curling,  and  Hurst  married 
thg  three  sisters. 

86.358.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  give  this  fine  of  100 1.  ?  — If  I  did  not  I 
would  be  evicted.  I  gave  it  under  the  threat  of  eviction,  if  I  did  not  comply  with  the 
rise  of  rent  of  15Z.  and  a  fine  of  100/. 

86.359.  Were  there  any  other  men  building  for  the  farm  ? — 1  heard  there  was. 

86.360.  Were  there  many  others  anxious  to  get  it? — I  heard  there  was,  however, 
they  did  not  come  and  take  it. 

86.361.  The  landlord,  you  say,  voluntarily  reduced  the  rent  to  55/.  in  1882  ?— Yes. 

86.362.  About  these  outrages  you  speak  of;  the  outrages  in  1879— the  woman  was 
restored  to  possession  you  say  ? — The  man. 
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86  363.  What  was  his  name  ?— McNamara. 

86.364.  Was  that  in  1880?— No,  in  1879- 

86.365.  What  had  he  been  evicted  for  ?— Non-payment  of  rent. 

86  366.  They  put  him  back  into  possession  ?— They  did. 

86  367  Was  not  that  after  the  League  was  established  ?—  N  o.  _ 

86’,368.  What  was  the  date  of  it?— It  was  m  June  1879,  I  think,  as  near  as 

C°  86  369^  Was  that  the  same  outrage  as  the  Horgans  at  Moybella  ?— Yes. 

86370.  Is  not  that  in  the  June  of  1880 ?— No,  I  think  not-m  1879. 

86  371  It  has  already  been  proved  at  1258,  and  appears  m  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of 
the  25th  June  1880.  Is  that  the  outrage  with  which  the  Horgans  were  connected  at 

Moybella? — It  is.  ,  .  ,, 

86,372.  There  was  only  one  outrage  ( — lnat  is  all. 

(Mr.  B.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  will  appear,  and  my  recollection  is,  that  the 

League  was  started  in  October  1880. 

(Sir  E.  James.)  Is  the  witness  mistaken  or  not 

(Mr  B  T  Beid.)  It  is  obvious  that  the  Moybella  outrage  was  in  June  1880. 

86  373.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  How  far  is  Listowel  from  Moybella  ?— Six  miles. 

86,374.  Is  Listowel  your  market  town  where^you  do  all  your  business  .-  res. 

86  375  Where  vou  do  all  your  business  on  Saturday  ? — Yes. 

86  376.  Had  not  the  League  been  established  before  this  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 
86*377.  Did  not  you  hear  the  League  people  making  speeches  for  non-payment  o 
rent  \ — I  did,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

86,378.  What  was  the  other  case  ? — James  Connor,  of  KiIkooI. 

86*379.  When  were  you  yourself  evicted  ? — In  1885. 

86  380.  How  much  rent? — Did  I  owe?  .  ,,  £ 

86*381  Yes? _ Well,  I  owed  no  rent  at  all,  but  when  we  settled  m  1882  they  for- 

gave ’me  a  year’s  rent.  I  owed  two  years’ rent  and  I  settled  I  was  to  pay  a  year,  and 

riiey  were  to  forgive  me  another,  and  then  the  reduced  rent  of  201  was  with  Mr 

Curling  when  I  went  into  the  Land  Court  and  got  it  still  further  reduced  ;  and  they 
got  disgusted  with  that  altogether,  and  they  brought  the  years  rent  up  against  me 
and  I  had  no  receipt  or  anything  for  three  years,  20 1.  a  year,  and  they  put  me  out,  an 

In  1882  you  owed  1501.,  two  years’  rent  ?— I  did  not ;  yes,  I  did. 

86383.  In  1882  you  owed  150 1,  two  years’  rent? -Yes;  we  agreed  I  was  to  pay  a 
year’s  rent,  and  I  was  to  be  forgiven  another.  All  the  rest  of  the  tenants  got  the 

86  384.  Of  theYrrears  Act  ?— Yes ;  but  I  knew  my  valuation  was  something  oven 
86  385.  Then  the  landlord  voluntarily  reduced  the  rent  to  551.,  and  if  you  paid  55  .. 
you  ’were  to  be  forgiven  the  difference  between  that  and  the  1501.?— I  was  to  be 

forgiven  one  year’s  rent  and  I  was  to  pay  another.  ,  ,  .  7  - , 

86,386.  You  were  to  pay  the  reduced  rent  of  55 1.  ? — No,  one  year  s  rent  of  75 1. 

86*, 387.  And  you  were  to  be  forgiven  75Z.  ?— -Yes.  n8  , 

86  388.  Did  you  pay  any  rent  from  that  to  1884  ? — Yes,  I  paid  every  year  unti  , 
and  then  they  brought  this  rent  up  against  me,  this  20 1.  that  Curling  reduced  they 
brought  that  up  against  me  and  evicted  me. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Lionel  Hart. 

86.389.  When  was  this  lease  first  granted,  about  what  year?— Which  lease  ? 

86.390.  The  lease  that  expired  in  1872,  when  was  it  first  granted  ?— It  was  a  lea^ 
of  19*  years ;  it  would  take  me  sometime,  but  it  expired  at  any  rate  m  18/2. 

86.391.  That  would  be  about  1853  or  1854  ? — Yes. 

86.392.  Had  you  lived  at  the  place  all  the  while  between  1853  and  187  2  ?  I  did  not. 
I  only  got  in  possession  in  1862. 

86.393.  Did  you  live  there  from  1860  to  1872  ? — 1862  to  1872. 

86  394.  In  1872  when  the  lease  expired,  how  much  was  owing  of  your  rent ;  how 
much  was  your  rent  in  arrear  in  1872  ?— Two  years’  rent ;  oh,  no. 
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86.395.  In  1872  when  your  lease  expired  how  much  did  you  owe  for  rent  ? — I  owed 
no  rent  at  all. 

86.396.  Did  you  owe  nothing  at  all  ? — No. 

86.397.  Did  you  understand  my  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  when  he  put  to  you  whether 
you  did  not  owe  15 1.  in  1872  ? — I  did  not. 

86.398.  (Mr.  Atkinson.)  150/.  in  1882  ? — In  1879  and  1880  I  got  into  arrear. 

86.399.  (Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  I  am  putting  to  you  in  1872  your  rent  was  raised  to  75/. 
a  year  ? — Yes. 

86.400.  Did  you  owe  anything  for  rent  at  that  time  ? — No,  sir. 

(The  President.)  He  said  he  did  not;  his  time  came  to  an  end;  and  the  question  was 
upon  what  terms  he  should  be  continued  as  tenant,  and  he  had  to  pay  100/. 

86.401.  (Mr.  Lionel  Hart.)  Did  you  pay  100/.  ? — I  did. 

86.402.  (Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question ;  you  were 
evicted  4th  May  1885  ? — Yes. 

86.403.  What  were  you  doing  since  ? — I  have  been  living  in  this  Land  League  house, 
and  I  got  a  little  assistance  from  the  Central  League. 

86.404.  What  has  the  League  been  paying  you  since  then  ? — I  did  not  get  a  great 
deal. 

86.405.  What  ? — I  did  not  get  a  great  deal.  I  only  got  12/.  since  I  was  evicted 
from  the  Central  League. 

86.406.  You  were  living  in  the  League  house  ? — Yes,  and  I  got  some  assistance  from 
the  Union,  and  my  friends  assisted  me. 

86.407.  You  have  been  doing  nothing  otherwise? — No,  I  was  not  fit  to  work  ;  it  is 
past  my  time  of  doing  the  work. 


Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Power  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

86.408.  I  believe  you  are  a  member  for  one  of  the  constituencies  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

86.409.  Which  is  it? — East  Waterford. 

86.410.  I  believe  you  are  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  ? — Not  now. 

86.411.  You  were,  and  you  were  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

86.412.  Are  you  a  landowner — I  do  not  know  ? — Yes. 

86.413.  You  are  one  of  the  gentlemen  charged  in  this  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

86.414.  Now,  were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League? — No. 

86.415.  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? — When  it  was 
founded ;  I  think  it  was  1883. 

86.416.  In  Waterford? — Yes. 

86.417.  And  did  you  join  it?— Yes. 

86.418.  Have  you  taken  any  prominent  or  active  part  ? — Well,  I  have  been  a  vice- 
president  of  the  local  branch,  the  branch  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  live,  since 
its  inception. 

86.419.  Now  you  have  been  familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  branch  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes. 

86.420.  And  the  proceedings  of  the  League  in  general  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yres ;  my  knowledge  is  confined  principally  to  my  own  neighbourhood. 

86.421.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  League  you 
are  connected  with  are  concerned,  have  they  in  any  way  countenanced  or  encouraged 
crime  ? — No. 

86.422.  Have  the  respectable  people  been  members  of  the  League  in  your  part  of 
Waterford  ?— Yes,  people  holding  Nationalist  views. 

86.423.  Of  course  I  mean  persons  of  respectability? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

86.424.  You  will  not  object  to  my  asking  you.  Do  you  say  you  are  a  landlord  ? — 
Yes. 

86.425.  You  said  landowner,  do  you  mean  by  that  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes. 
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86.426.  How  many  tenants  had  you,  about  how  many  ?  I  really  am  not  going  to  pry 
into  that  ? — I  own  about  three  townlands,  and  I  think  there  are  10  tenants  in 
ea  ch. 

86.427.  Landlord.  What  acreage  would  that  represent  ? — I  suppose  about  600 
acres. 

86.428.  They  paid  their  rent,  and  paid  properly  ? — Well,  for  me. 

86.429.  Any  difficulty  of  any  kind  with  them? — Well,  I  would  not  say  exactly 
that. 

86.430.  Not  more  than  you  would  expect  ?— No. 

86.431.  They  have  not  repudiated  the  payment  of  rent? — No. 

86.432.  I  suppose  under  those  circumstances  you  would  not  approve  of  the  No-Rent 
Manifesto  ? — Do  I  approve  ? 

86.433.  You  would  not  approve  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto? — Well,  I  think  the  No- 
Rent  Manifesto  was  justified  under  the  circumstances. 

86.434.  Even  if  applied  to  your  own  estate  ?— If  applied  to  my  own  estate  ? 

86.435.  I  am  speaking  of  your  own  estate.  Will  you  carry  your  views  to  that 
extent  ? — Yes. 

86.436.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Land  League,  I  understand? — No,  I 
had  not. 

86.437.  You  joined  the  National  League,  will  you  tell  me  the  date  ? — I  came  without 
notice,  and  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 

86.438.  I  do  not  want  the  exact  date,  tell  me  about  when  ? — I  think  it  was  about  the 
spring  of  1883. 

86.439.  Then  at  any  rate  in  September  1884  you  would  be  a  member  of  the  Irish 
National  League  ? — Yes. 

86.440.  I  have  a  speech  of  yours  which  I  think  you  made  on  the  14th  of  September 
at  a  place  called  Mullinavat  in  Kilkenny.  Is  that  right  ? — Yes. 

86.441.  I  have  some  words  of  yours,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  share  my  view, 
that  they  are  a  little  strong  ? 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  Is  that  in  ? 

(Sir  H.  James.)  No,  I  will  hand  it  in  when  I  have  done.  Tell  me  if  you  said  this: — 

“  I  have  been  asked  by  some  gentleman  on  the  platform  to  allude  to  the 
“  pernicious  practice  of  grass-grabbing  and  land-grabbing.  Owing  to  tho  wise 
“  words  that  have  been  addressed  to  you  in  this  point  by  our  reverend  pastor  I 
“  think  that  I  shall  say  little  to  you  on  the  subject.  But  this  I  would  like  to 
“  remind  you  of,  we  all  agree  that  many  of  the  evils  of  this  country  are  attri- 
“  butable  to  the  system  of  landlordism.  And  all  acknowledge  that  the  main  stay 
“  and  support  of  this  damned  system  has  been  the  landgrabber  and  the  grass- 
“  grabber.  It  is  for  you  to  say  if  that  system  is  to  continue  or  not.” 

Did  you  say  that? — I  imagine  I  did.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  report  of  what  I  said. 

86.442.  Very  well,  the  system  you  meant  there  of  course  was  the  system  of  land¬ 
lordism  ? — Yes. 

86.443.  Who  else  spoke  at  this  meeting? — Well,  there  was  a  Father  Felham.  and 
there  was  the  parish  priest  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  third  priest. 

86.444.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  I  need  ask  you  about  in  that 
speech.  Mr.  Power  may  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  other  occupation  besides  owning 
thi3land?  Have  you  anything  you  turn  your  attention  to  besides  this  property  of 
yours  ? — Well,  I  farm  some  land  round  my  residence. 

86.445.  Yourself  as  tenant  ? — I  am  tenant  of  it. 

86.446.  Who  is  the  landlord? — Mr.  O’Neill  Power. 

86.447.  To  what  extent,  are  you  tenant-farmer  as  well  as  landlord? — Well,  there 
are  about  70  statute  acres  round  about  the  house  I  occupy  which  I  farm. 

86.448.  Not  more  than  that  ? — No,  a  small  residential  place  which  I  farm. 

86.449.  Now  then,  please,  as  to  the  National  League.  What  part  have  you  taken 
in  that? — Well  I  have  been  vice-president  of  the  branch  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  live. 

86.450.  Has  that  branch  contributed  to  the  central  fund  ? — Yes. 

86.451.  And  of  course  with  the  exception  of  that  contribution  you  did  not  interfere 
with  the  central  management  ? — No. 
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86.452.  Have  yon  attended  other  meetings  besides  the  one  I  have  referred  you  to  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  I  have  attended  different  meetings. 

86.453.  In  support  of  the  views  of  the  National  League  ? — Yes. 

86.454.  Will  you  tell  me  again  your  county  ? — Waterford. 

86.455.  Should  you  say  you  have  been  free  from  outrage  in  Waterford  ? — Yes. 

86.456.  And  somewhat  free  from  evictions,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  too  ? — I  think 
the  evictions  have  been,  on  the  whole,  few. 

( Sir  H.  James.)  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  sworn  ;  examined  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. 

86.457.  Were  you  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Tipperary  till  1884  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

86.458.  And  did  you  resign  your  position? — Yes,  I  did. 

86.459.  Were  you  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

86.460.  And  you  also  resigned  that  position  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

86.461.  Have  you  a  considerable  estate  in  that  county  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  acres,  some  thousands  of  acres. 

86.462.  Some  thousands  of  acres  ? — Yes  ;  two  or  three,  I  forget  exactly. 

86.463.  You  say  you  resigned  these  positions  in  1884.  Did  you  at  that  time  join 
the  National  League,  or  at  all  events  join  hands  with  the  National  party  ? — No  ;  not 
at  all.  I  resigned  on  account  of  some  of  these  Coercion  Acts,  I  forget  which,  there 
are  so  many  of  them. 

86.464.  At  all  events  for  a  political  reason  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I  could  not  sit  as  a 
political  magistrate  for  and  against  the  Castle,  so  I  resigned. 

86.465.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  belonged  to  the  Land  League  or  National 
League  ? — I  do  belong  to  the  National  League  now. 

86.466.  You  have  not  belonged  to  the  Land  League? — No;  I  only  joined  the 
National  League  last  May  two  years,  I  think. 

86.467.  Do  you  reside  in  Tipperary  ? — No  ;  at  present  I  am  living  near  Dublin,  but 
I  have  a  residence  in  Tipperary. 

86.468.  I  wish  to  ask  you  of  your  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people.  I  suppose 
you  do  know  your  own  part  of  the  country — Tipperary  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  do,  pretty  well. 

86.469.  And  do  you  know  the  members  of  the  National  League  there  ? — I  do  not 
belong  to  any  branch.  I  only  belong  to  the  Central  League. 

86.470.  But  do  you  know  the  officers  and  members  of  it  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  there. 

86,471  Do  you  know  them  in  Dublin  ?  —Yes.  I  attend  the  Central  League  pretty 
regularly  when  I  am  in  Dublin. 

86.472.  From  all  you  have  seen  of  the  leaders  of  the  League  and  the  members  of  the 
League,  have  you  observed  any  tendency  towards  crime  or  towards  encouragement  of 
crime  on  their  part  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

86.473.  Do  you  know  the  members  of  the  League  in  Dublin  much  ? — Oh,  yes ;  I 
know  the  principal  men  connected  with  the  League  there. 

86.474.  Are  they  men  of  respectability  ? — Very  much  so. 

86.475.  And  men  of  good  position  ? — Very  much  so. 

86.476.  And  of  respectable  character? — I  think  so  ;  the  most  of  any  men  I  know  in 
Ireland. 

86.477.  Did  you  know  Tipperary  before  the  League  was  started? — Oh,  yes,  I  did. 
I  have  known  it  pretty  well  since  my  father’s  death  in  1871. 

86.478.  Were  there  crimes — murders — in  Tipperary  before  the  Land  League;  10 
years  we  will  say  before? — Well,  the  time  that  the  crimes  were  connected  with  agrarian 
agitation  was  long  before  that. 

86.479.  Were  there  some  murders  ? — There  were. 

86.480.  Between  1870  and  1880  ? — There  were,  and  a  great  many  attempts  at 
murders — a  great  many  shootings  at  agents  and  landlords. 


Cross-examined  by  Sir  Henry  James. 

86,481.  I  understand  you  did  not  take  any  part  in  connexion  with  even  the  National 
League  till  the  year  1887  ? — Not  till  the  year  1887,  no. 
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86,482.  Was  that  in  the  early  part  of  1887  ? — I  joined  in  May. 

(Sir  H.  James.)  As  to  these  outrages,  my  Lord,  I  presume  the  report  when  we 
obtain  it  will  show  what  the  number  of  outrages  was.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  through  it  with  each  witness.  The  report  will  give  it. 

(Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.)  My  Lord,  I  think  it  only  fair  and  right  I  should  state  to  your 
Lordships  that  I  have  other  witnesses  to  call  like  the  Kerry  witnesses,  but  I  have  none 
ready.  My  reason  is  that  I  expected  these  witnesses  would  last  somewhat  longer  than 
they  have  done,  and  also  the  absence  of  some  who  had  been  expected  to  be  examined. 
I  expected  a  gentleman  who  has  been  here  would  come  back,  but  he  has  not  yet  done 
so.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Probably  he  has  lost  his  way  or 
gone  elsewhere,  thinking  that  he  would  not  be  called.  I  had  him  brought  over  from 
Galway  last  night  on  purpose  to  be  called,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  myself  asked  your  Lordship  to  adjourn  before  the  usual  time,  but 
under  these  circumstances  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  grant  us  that  indulgence. 

(The  President.)  Certainly. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  2nd  July. 
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